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INTEODUCTOEY. 


The  county  of  Kalamazoo,  of  which  we  have  attempted  to  furnish  a  reliable  history,  notwithstand- 
ing its  comparatively  recent  settlement  by  the  white  race,  is  rich  in  historic  material.  The  fragmentary 
evidences  of  occupation  by  a  prehistoric  people,  scattered  here  and  there  among  its  beautiful  oak- 
openings,  furnish  materials  from  which  volumes  might  be  written ;  and  the  more  recent  occupation  of 
the  red  hunter  race  is  prolific  of  traditionary  and  written  lore. 

The  local  writers  who  have  from  time  to  time  placed  upon  record  the  varied  incidents  of  pioneer 
life  transpiring  in  the  early  days;  the  prominent  representatives  of  the  professions,  teachers,  clergymen, 
attorneys,  and  literary  men,  who  have  contributed  of  their  knowledge  to  the  general  fund,  are,  each 
and  all,  entitled  to  credit  for  rescuing  from  oblivion  what,  in  the  coming  years,  will  be  invaluable.  It 
matters  not  that  portions  of  it  may  be  crude  and  hastily  written;  it  is  far  better,  even  in  an  imperfect 
state,  than  no  record,  and  coming  generations  will  appreciate  and  preserve  every  item  as  an  heir-loom 
to  be  handed  down  to  posterity. 

It  has  been  our  task  to  collect,  to  collate,  to  arrange,  correct,  and  supplement  this  valuable  mate- 
rial, of  which  Kalamazoo  County  possesses  an  unusual  share,  and  present  it,  systematized  in  the  best 
possible  manner,  for  preservation  and  reference,  and  we  have  given  our  best  endeavors  to  the  work. 

We  have  searched  to  the  bottom  records,  both  public  and  private,  and  determined  many  matters 
about  which  the  best  citizens  differed  materially.  The  titles  to  lands,  early  mills,  village  plats;  the 
earliest  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  and  a  thousand  and  one  matters  about  which  there  has  been  much 
disagreement,  we  have  carefully  examined  and  put  into  permanent  shape  for  preservation.     Byron  says, 

"  Critics  all  are  ready  made," 

and  we  expect  a  generous  share  of  their  feathered  weapons,  from  quivers  always  full,  but  we  hope  those 
whose  opinions  are  valuable,  will  at  least  read  and  carefully  verify,  and  not  be  hasty  to  condemn. 

We  have  trodden  lightly,  though  eagerly,  above  the  ruins  of  an  unknown  race,  and  given  such  de- 
scriptions of  them  as  seemed  necessary.  We  have  endeavored  to  furnish  a  readable  chapter  upon  the 
physical  features  of  the  State  and  County,  including  a  carefully  prepared  geological  article;  we  have 
given  a  synopsis  of  early  discoveries  by  the  French  in  the  opening  years  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  outlined  their  adventures  in  and  around  the  peninsulas  of  Michigan,  as  discoverers,  missionaries, 
traders,  and  eoureurs  des  bois. 

We  have  gathered  up  what  traces  have  been  preserved  of  the  early  trading-posts  and  missions  in 
thii  immediate  vicinity,  and  woven  into  the  web  of  our  history  the  traditions  and  fragmentary  accounts 
of  the  various  Indian  nations  which  from  time  to  time  inhabited  this  portion  of  the  lower  peninsula. 
We  have  looked  in  upon  the  pioneer  settlers  who  first  adventured  into  the  Western  wilderness  to  make 
permanent  homes  for  their  wives  and  little  ones,  and  have  traveled  with  them  along  the  road  of 
progress  and   improvement.     We  have  endeavored  to  traoe  the  planting  of  early  schools  and  churches, 
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and  the  various   institutions   and   callings  which  are  accompaniments  of  an   advancing  civilization,  and 
have  tried  to  chronicle  all  important  facts  concerning  those  who  have  from  time  to  time 

"  Gone  at  their  country's  call,"    " 

to  do  valiant  battle  when  the  nation  was  in  peril,  whether  upon  the  war-trail  of  the  savage,  the  battle-line  of 
the  descendants  of  the  Montezumas,  or  the  smoke-wreathed  and  blood-stained  fields  of  the  great  Eebellion. 

Our  constant  aim  has  been  to  collect  and  utilize  everything  of  importance  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  region  comprising  the  rich  county  of  Kalamazoo,  and  our  endeavors  have  everywhere  been  met  with  that 
spirit  of  intelligence  and  courtesy  which  is  characteristic  of  a  cultivated  people. 

Excellent  chapters  have  been  contributed  by  local  writers, — citizens  of  the  county :  An  able  article  upon 
the  early  bar  and  the  jurisprudence  of  the  county,  by  Hon.  Hezekiah  G.  Wells;  a  valuable  paper  upon  the 
medical  profession,  by  Foster  Pratt,  M.D.,  and  an  additional  article  upon  the  Masonic  fraternity  from  the 
same  pen ;  a  characteristic  and  well- written  history  of  Comstock  township,  from  the  fertile  brain  of  A.  D.  P. 
Van  Buren,  Esq. ;  a  carefully  prepared  history  of  Climax  township,  by  Francis  Hodgman,  Esq. ;  and  a  full 
and  reliable  history  of  the  Old  Literary  Institute,  the  old  Branch  of  the  State  University,  and  the  Baptist 
College,  prepared  by  Rev.  Drs.  Stone  and  Brooks. 

We  have  also  drawn  largely  from  the  writings  of  Henry  Little,  Hon.  E.  Lakin  Brown,  Volney  Hascall, 
Dr.  Foster  Pratt,  Henry  Bishop,  T.  S.  At  Lee,  Cyrus  Lovell,  George  Torrey,  and  many  others,  well  known 
for  their  contributions  to  the  current  history  of  the  county  and  region.  The  early  files  of  the  Michigan 
Statesman  and  of  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette,  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal  by  Mr.  Henry  Gilbert  and  Mrs. 
Volney  Hascall,  have  been  a  source  of  much,  and  very  reliable,  information,  and  we  have  been  freely 
accommodated  at  the  public-school  library,  and  by  numerous  individuals  throughout  the  county. 

It  is  our  firm  conviction  that,  while  we  would  not  claim  any  remarkable  scholarship  for  our  work,  we 
have,  with  the  help  of  the  best  citizens,  compiled  an  exhaustive  and  valuable  history  of  the  county,  and  we 
believe  that  time  will  do  us  ample  justice. 

We  ask  a  careful  perusal,  and  comparison  with  records,  by  those  competent  to  judge  of  its  merits,  and 
expect  such  a  verdict  as  the  just  discrimination  of  a  cultivated  community  may  be  pleased  to  give. 

In  collecting  and  compiling  this  volume  we  have  been  placed  under  many  obligations  to  scores  of  indi- 
viduals in  all  parts  of  the  county,  many  of  whose  names  will  be  found  with  acknowledgments  at  the  close  of 
the  history  of  townships.  In  gathering  and  preparing  materials  for  the  general  chapters,  we  would  gratefully 
acknowledge  favors  from  Hon.  H.  G.  Wells,  Col.  F.  W.  Curtenius,  Mr.  A.  D.  P.  Van  Buren  (to  whom  we 
are  particularly  indebted),  the  editors  of  the  Telegraph  and  Gazette,  of  Kalamazoo ;  the  Grange  Visitor  and 
the  Dispatch  and  News,  of  Schoolcraft;  Gen.  Dwight  May,  Hon.  Charles  S.  May,  Hon.  N.  A.  Balch,  Judge 
George  M.  Buck,  Lucius  B.  Kendall,  Esq.,  Hon.  John  W.  Breese,  James  M.  Davis,  Esq.,  William  W.  Peck, 
Esq.,  William  Shakespeare,  Esq.,  Amos  D.  Allen,  Esq.,  Francis  Little,  Esq.,  the  township  and  village  offi- 
cers, Enos  T.  Lovell,  Esq.,  Capt.  Henry  T.  Smith,  Theron  F.  Giddings,  Esq.,  Gen.  Charles  E.  Smith,  Jona- 
than Parsons,  Esq.,  William  G.  Pattison,  Esq.,  M.  B.  Miller,  D.  O.  Roberts,  Luther  H.  Trask,  Esq.,  T.  S. 
Cobb,  Esq.,  Israel  Kellogg,  Esq.,  Rodney  Seymour,  Moses  Kingsley,  Dr.  E.  M.  Van  Deusen,  Dr.  George 
C.  Palmer,  of  the  Insane  Asylum,  Caleb  Sweetland,  Esq.,  clergymen  and  church  officers  of  all  denomina- 
tions, the  village  school  board,  Francis  Dennison,  Esq.,  Hon.  E.  O.  Humphreys,  Mrs.  Volney  Hascall,  Mrs. 
St.  John,  officers  of  the  Ladies'  Library  Association,  bankers,  merchants,  and  manufacturers  generally,  and 
all  and  each  whose  names  we  may  have  omitted. 

Samuel  W.  Dubant. 

Kalamazoo,  January,  1880. 
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CHAPTEE   I. 

EARLY  DISCOVERIES. 
Cartier — Roberval — Champlain. 

The  history  of  no  county  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
would  be  complete  without  some  allusion  to  the  early  dis- 
coveries and  settlements  of  the  French  in  the  opening  years 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  together  with  brief  notices  of 
the  earlier  voyages.  The  earliest  knowledge  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  valley  and  the  basin  of  the  great  lakes  was  de- 
rived from  the  explorations  of  that  enterprising  people,  who 
also  first  explored  and  made  permanent  settlements  in  the 
two  peninsulas  of  Michigan.  It  seems  eminently  proper, 
therefore,  that  we  should  give  a  brief  outline  of  these  pre- 
liminary operations  before  considering  the  later  history  of 
the  State,  and  of  Kalamazoo  County  proper. 

That  portion  of  the  continent  of  Northern  America  lying 
in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  including  the 
entire  water-shed  of  the  great  lakes,  was  first  visited  by 
French  explorers  in  the  years  1534-35.* 

The  wonderful  discoveries  of  Columbus,  Vespucius,  Cabot 
and  others,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  had 
concentrated  the  attention  of  the  maritime  and  commercial 
nations  of  Europe  upon  the  "  New  World"  lying  in  the 
great  western  sea.  Expeditions  were  fitted  out  in  the  ports 
of  Spain,  Portugal,  England,  France,  and  Holland,  and  the 
borders  of  the  new  continent  were  explored,  and  colonies 
planted  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata,  in 
Southern  America. 

In  this  race  for  supremacy  the  Spanish  people  monopo- 
lized the  greater  portion,  extending  from  the  thirty-second 
parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the  equator,  and  including  the 
majority  of  the  West  Indian  Archipelago.  Their  occu- 
pancy of  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  however,  was  fiercely 
disputed  by  the  French  in  1565-68.  The  Portuguese  in 
some  measure  divided  the  southern  continent  with  their 

*  We  do  not  take  into  account  the  somewhat  mythical  voyages  of 
the  Northmen  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  The  statements 
concerning  them,  and  the  amount  of  information  given,  are  too  meagre 
for  the  purposes  of  this  work. 


Spanish  congeners,  eventually  becoming  sole  masters  of 
what  is  now  the  immense  empire  of  Brazil,  whose  present 
able  and  liberal  sovereign  boasts  the  high  blood  of  the  an- 
cient house  of  Braganza.  The  English,  at  a  later  date, 
occupied  the  country  lying  north  of  the  Spanish  possessions, 
and  extending  as  far  as  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia,f 
though  the  Dutch,  Swedes,  and  Danes  occupied  for  a  time 
the  country  extending  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Delaware. 

The  French  navigators  seem  to  have  confined  themselves 
principally  to  the  regions  lying  around  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, and  thence  naturally  extended  their  discoveries  inland 
along  the  great  river  valley.  The  daring  fishermen  of  Brit- 
tany, Normandy,  and  the  Basque  provinces  of  France  and 
Spain  had  been  familiar  with  the  cod-fishing  grounds  of 
Newfoundland  and  the  adjacent  region  from  a  date  certainly 
as  early  as  1504,  and  certain  French  writers  claim  that  one 
Cousin,  of  Dieppe,  had  explored  the  American  coast  in 
1488  ;  but  the  first  authenticated  voyage  of  exploration 
was  made  by  John  Verrazzano,  a  Florentine  adventurer  and 
navigator,  under  the  patronage  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  in 
1524. 

Yerrazzano  first  saw  land  on  the  coast  of  North  Caro- 
lina, in  March  of  that  year,  which  he  reported  as  "  a  newe 
land,  never  before  seen  of  any  man,  either  ancient  or  mod- 
erne,"  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  fires  were  blazing  along 
the  strand,  and  a  great  number  of  the  natives  crowded  to 
the  water's  edge  to  greet  the  adventurers. 

From  thence  he  sailed  along  the  coast,  visiting  the  bay 
of  New  York,  and  examining  the  country  now  known  as 
New  England,  and  as  far  as  the  great  island  of  Newfound- 
land, leaving  the  continent  in  latitude  fifty  north. 

His  discoveries  created  great  interest  in  Europe,  and  the 
various  courts  vied  with  each  other  in  fitting  out  expeditions 
for  exploration.  According  to  some  writers  Verrazzano 
entered  the  service  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  and  was 
killed  by  savages  during  a  subsequent  voyage. 

Succeeding  Verrazzano's  voyage,  the  French  king,  in 
consequence  of  wars  and  captivity,  no  doubt,  seems  to  have 
lost  his  enthusiasm  for  discovery ;  but  among  his  favorites 
was  one  Philippe  de  Brison-Chabot,  who  sought  out  the 

f  This  peninsula  was  at  first  occupied  by  the  French,  under  the 
name  of  Acadia.  They  were  dispossessed  by  the  English,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colony  transported. 
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famous  Breton  navigator,  Jacques  Cartier,  a  native  of  the 
seaport  of  St.  Malo,  born  in  1494,  whom  he  fitted  out  and 
sent  on  a  voyage  of  discovery. 

.  Cartier  sailed  from  his  native  town  on  the  20th  of  April, 
1534,  and,  steering  across  the  tossing  billows  of  the  At- 
lantic, entered  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle,  examined  the  Bay 
des  Chaleurs,  and  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  the 
island  of  Anticosti.  This  great  estuary  he  supposed  to  be 
the  opening  to  a  passage  leading  to  the  shores  of  Cathay. 
But  the  storms  of  autumn  compelled  him  to  return  to 
France,  after  a  brief  reconnoissance  of  the  coasts  and 
islands  of  the  north. 

In  the  spring  of  1535  a  new  expedition  was  prepared, 
consisting  of  three  small  vessels,  the  largest  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  tons,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Cartier. 
Accompanied  by  several  gentlemen  of  noble  birth,  he  sailed 
from  St.  Malo  on  the  19th  of  May,  and  after  a  tempestuous 
voyage,  in  which  his  ships  were  separated,  reached  the 
straits  of  Belle  Isle,  where  they  were  once  more  united. 

Sailing  up  the  estuary  of  the  noble  river,  he  named  it 
the  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  honor  of  his  patron  saint, — a 
name  which  subsequently  attached  to  both  the  gulf  and  the 
river.  Entering  the  river  proper,  he  found  its  Indian  name 
to  be  Hochelaga,  or  the  "  Great  River  of  Canada."  The 
country  lying  below  Quebec  the  natives  called  Saguenay, 
and  that  above,  Hochelaga. 

Cartier  explored  the  river  as  far  as  the  site  of  Montreal, 
which  derives  its  modern  name  from  the  designation  he  be- 
stowed upon  the  mountain  in  its  rear,  from  whose  summit 
he  obtained  a  most  "  royal"  view  of  the  great  valley.  He 
called  it  "  Mont  Royal." 

The  promontory  now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Quebec 
and  its  vast  system  of  fortifications  was  then  the  site  of  an 
Indian  village  called  Stadaeone,  where  dwelt  the  king  or 
principal  chief  of  the  country,  whose  name  was  Donnacona. 
The  great  Indian  capital  of  the  valley,  however,  was  located 
on  the  island  of  Montreal,  and,  like  the  river  and  country, 
bore  the  name  of  Hochelaga.  The  country  around  this 
point  was  at  that  date  occupied  by  the  Huron- Iroquois,  a 
subdivision  of  the  great  Algonquin  race,  who  afterwards 
removed  westward  to  the  valley  of  the  Ottawa  River  and  the 
eastern  margin  of  Lake  Huron,  whence  they  were  driven 
by  their  conquerors,  the  terrible  Iroquois  confederacy  of 
Central  New  York,  about  1649-50.  The  progenitors  of 
the  Five  Nations  had  formerly  resided  in  the  vicinity  of 
Montreal,  but  had  emigrated  thence  to  the  south  of  Lake 
Ontario,  probably  about  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Cartier  wintered  in  the  river  St.  Charles  (called  also  by 
some  writers  St.  Croix),  and  in  the  spring  or  summer  of 
1536  returned  to  France,  taking  with  him  the  chief  Don- 
nacona and  a  half-score  of  his  companions,  whom  he  had 
enticed  on  board  his  ship.  Most  of  the  Indians,  including 
Donnacona,  soon  after  died.  No  permanent  settlement  was 
attempted  by  this  expedition. 

In  1541  a  squadron  of  five  ships  was  fitted  out,  and  a 
third  time  placed  under  command  of  Cartier.  The  prime 
mover  and  patron  of  this  enterprise  was  Jean  Francois  la 
Roque,  Sieur  de  Roberval,  a  nobleman  of  Picardy,  upon 
whom  the  king  conferred   the   high-sounding  but  empty 


titles  of  "  Lord  of  Norembega,  Viceroy  and  Lieutenant- 
General  in  Canada,  Hochelaga,  Saguenay,  New  Foundland, 
Belle  Isle,  Carpunt,  Labrador,  the  Great  Bay,  and  Bacca- 
laos."* 

Cartier  sailed  on  the  23d  of  May  in  the  year  last  named, 
leaving  Roberval  to  follow  with  additional  ships,  emigrants, 
and  supplies.  He  reached  the  St.  Lawrence  in  safety,  and 
began  a  settlement  at  a  point  which  he  named  Cap  Rouge, 
about  three  French  leagues  above  Quebec,  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river. 

Two  stockade  forts  were  erected,  and  Cartier  named  the 
place  "  Charlesbourg  Royal."  Here  the  colony  passed  a 
long  and  dreary  winter,  and  in  the  spring,  becoming  dis- 
gusted with  their  hard  fortune,  they  went  on  board  their 
ships  and  sailed  for  Europe.  Cartier  encountered  Roberval 
in  the  harbor  of  St.  John,  but  neither  threats  nor  persua- 
sions could  induce  him  to  return,  and  he  bore  away  for 
France. 

Roberval,  who  had  sailed  on  the  16th  of  April,  1542, 
with  three  ships  and  two  hundred  colonists,  from  Rochelle, 
made  his  way  to  the  abandoned  Charlesbourg,  where  he 
erected  barracks,  mills,  and  store-houses  for  a  permanent 
settlement ;  but  the  project  was  unsuccessful  and  the  enter- 
prise was  soon  after  abandoned,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
year  1608  no  further  attempt  was  made  to  found  a  settle- 
ment on  the  St.  Lawrence,  except  that  possibly  fur-trading 
posts  were  kept  up  at  Tadoussac\  and  a  few  other  points 
along  the  lower  portion  of  the  river. 

CHAMPLAIN. 

Samuel  de  Champlain  was  born  at  the  small  seaport  of 
Brouage,  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in  1567.  He  held  the  rank 
of  captain  in  the  royal  navy,  and  had  seen  service  with  the 
army  under  St.  Luc  and  Brissac  in  Brittany,  for  which  he 
had  been  pensioned  by  Henry  IV.  Subsequently  he  com- 
manded an  exploring  ship  of  the  Spanish  marine  during 
more  than  two  years  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  acquired 
a  great  amount  of  geographical  knowledge,  and  brought 
back  a  curiously  illustrated  journal  of  his  travels. 

Returning  to  the  French  court,  he  met  Aymor  de  Chastes, 
commander  of  the  order  of  St.  John,  and  Governor  of 
Dieppe,  who  was  organizing  a  company  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  settlements  and  missions  in  America.  The 
gray-haired  veteran  easily  persuaded  Champlain  to  accept  a 
position  in  the  new  company,  which,  by  the  consent  of  the 
king,  he  agreed  to,  and  in  1603,  in  company  with  one 
Pontgrave,  he  set  sail  from  Honfleur  for  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  which  river  he  ascended  as  far  as  Montreal. 
The  busy  Huron  town  of  Hochelaga  had  vanished,  and  in 
its  place  were  found  a  few  scattering  Algonquin  families. 

Champlain  returned  to  France  to  find  his  patron,  De 
Chastes,  dead,  and  the  Sieur  de  Monts  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
pany. From  this  time  to  the  year  1608  he  was  engaged 
along  with  De  Monts,  Pontgrave,  D'Orville,  Beaumont,  La 
Motte,  and  others,  in  founding  missions  and  trading-posts 

*  Norembega  was  an  early  name  for  Nova  Scotia,  Southern  New 
Brunswick,  and  a  portion  of  the  present  State  of  Maine,  called  also 
"Arambee."  Baccalaos  was  the  Basque  name  for  codfish  or  the  fish- 
ing region. 

f  This  place  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay  River. 
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in  Acadia,  and  in  exploring  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the 
Atlantic  as  far  south  as  Cape  Cod,  in  Massachusetts  Bay. 

In  July,  1608,  Champlain  began  the  permanent  settle- 
ment of  Quebec,  which  has  since  grown  into  an  important 
seaport  and  become  the  capital  of  a  flourishing  province.* 
In  1609  he,  with  two  or  three  French  soldiers  and  a  band 
of  sixty  Algonquin  Indians,  discovered  the  lake  which 
bears  his  name,  and  explored  it  as  far  south  as  the  outlet  of 
Lake  George,  near  which,  on  the  30th  of  July,  in  that 
year,  he  fought  a  battle  with  the  Mohawks,  and  thereby 
laid  the  foundation  for  that  unrelenting  enmity  which  con- 
tinued for  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  was 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  loss  of  the  French  pos- 
sessions in  America. 

In  1611,  Champlain  founded  Montreal  by  establishing  a 
trading-post  on  its  site,  though  it  was  not  until  1642  that  a 
permanent  settlement  was  made.  Thus  he  became  the 
founder  of  two  of  the  principal  cities  of  Canada  of  the 
present  day.  Near  the  site  of  Montreal  he  fought  a  second 
fierce  battle  with  the  Iroquois  in  the  spring  of  1610. 

In  1613,  accompanied  by  four  Frenchmen,  he  made  a 
journey  with  canoes  up  the  Ottawa  River  as  far  as  the  great 
island  of  Allumette,  in  the  vain  effort  to  find  a  water  route 
to  Hudson's  Bay.  Forty  canoes,  loaded  with  Indians,  fol- 
lowed him  on  his  return. 

In  1615  occurred  Champlain's  great  expedition  to  the 
Huron  region  of  Lake  Manatouline,  or  the  Georgian  Bay  of 
Lake  Huron,  and  his  arrival  at  the  head  of  a  vast  swarm 
of  natives  in  the  country  of  the  Iroquois.  An  immense 
concourse  of  the  Western  Indians — Hurons,  Ojibways,  Otta- 
was,  Nipissings,  and  others — assembled  at  Montreal  in  the 
spring  of  that  year  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  Here  Cham- 
plain met  them,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  offensive  and  de- 
fensive against  the  Iroquois.  At  the  breaking  up  of  the 
assembly  Champlain  returned  to  Quebec  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  his  journey  to  the  Huron  country,  while  the  Fran- 
ciscan friar,  Joseph  le  Caron,  and  twelve  French  soldiers 
accompanied  the  Indians  in  their  long  journey  to  the  western 
wilderness. 

Champlain  followed  shortly  after  in  two  canoes,  accompa- 
nied by  Etienne  Brule,  an  interpreter,  one  other  French- 
man, and  ten  Indians.  His  route  was  the  same  which  he 
had  pursued  two  years  before, — up  the  rapid  Ottawa,  across 
the  portage  to  Lake  Nipissing,  and  thence  down  the  French 
River  (the  outlet  of  the  lake)  to  Lake  Huron,  which  he 
named  "  Mer  Douce,"  the  fresh-water  sea  of  the  Hurons. 

Coasting  for  a  hundred  miles  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Georgian  Bay,  he  finally  landed  at  the  inlet  known  as 
Thunder  Bay,  a  little  west  of  the  present  port  of  Penetan- 
guishine.  Pushing  inland  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  he 
reached  the  village  of  Carhagouha,  where  he  found  Le 
Caron  and  his  companions.  Here  the  friar  built  a  forest 
altar,  and  on  the  12th  of  August,  1615,  in  the  presence  of 
Champlain  and  less  than  a  score  of  Frenchmen,  surrounded 
by  a  wondering  horde  of  savages,  he  celebrated  the  first 
mass  in  the  Huron  country. 

*  This  was  the  third  permanent  settlement  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
North  America ;  St.  Augustine,  in  Florida,  settled  by  the  Spaniards, 
in  1565,  and  Jamestown,  by  the  English,  in  Virginia,  in  1607,  being 
earlier. 


On  the  17th  of  August  they  reached  the  Huron  metrop- 
olis, which  the  savages  called  Cahaigue,  situated  in  what  is 
the  present  township  of  Orilla,  about  ten  miles  west  of  the 
River  Severn,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Simcoe.  It  was  a  pal- 
isaded town  of  about  two  hundred  lodges,  and  here  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  assembled  the  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred warriors  who  had  promised  tQ  co-operate  with  Cham- 
plain against  the  far-off  Iroquois. 

On  the  8th  of  September  the  curious  army  was  in  mo- 
tion. Brule,  the  interpreter,  at  his  own  request,  was  sent 
with  twelve  Indians  to  hasten  the  co-operation  of  the  five 
hundred  promised  Eries,  or  Carantouans,  as  Brule*  called* 
them.  The  intrepid  interpreter  was  gone  three  years  before 
he  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  wilderness  and  rejoining 
his  countrymen.  He  had  a  most  remarkable  experience 
among  the  Eries,  and  as  a  prisoner  with  the  Senecas,  more 
marvelous  than  the  wildest  imaginings  of  fiction.  He  was 
treacherously  murdered  by  the  Hurons,  near  Penetangui- 
shine,  in  1632.f 

The  grand  army,  if  we  may  so  designate  a  naked  crowd 
of  savages,  crossed  Lake  Simcoe,  passed  the  portage  to 
Balsam  Lake,  and  thence  followed  the  zigzag  course  of  the 
River  Trent  to  its  entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  and 
out  upon  the  broad,  spreading  waters  of  Lake  Ontario,  the 
Outonoronons  of  the  Hurons,  and  landed,  probably,  in  one 
of  the  arms  of  Black  River  Bay,  the  Niaourha  of  the  Iro- 
quois. Secreting  their  canoes,  they  took  up  their  march  by 
land,  along  the  sand  beach  of  the  lake,  across  Sandy  Creek, 
Salmon  River,  and  the  outlet  of  the  central  lakes  of  New 
York,  and  on  into  the  country  of  the  Senecas. 

The  scene  of  the  great  fight  between  this  host  and  the 
Iroquois  is  located  by  Dr.  O'Callaghan,  of  New  York,  at 
the  outlet  of  Canandaigua  Lake,  though  several  writers 
disagree  with  him,  some  locating  the  Indian  town  on  Onon- 
daga Lake,  near  the  present  city  of  Syracuse. 

The  Iroquois  town  was  strongly  fortified  by  a  quadruple 
row  of  lofty  palisades,  strongly  bound  together,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  gallery  from  which  the  garrison  could  annoy 
the  besiegers  with  arrows,  spears,  and  stones.  There  was 
one  peculiarity  attending  this  "  siege"  which  has  not  been 
seen  on  any  other  occasion  in  the  history  of  the  continent. 
To  enable  his  followers  to  attack  the  enemy  upon  an  equal 
footing,  and  to  counteract  the  superior  advantages  of  his 
lofty  platforms,  Champlain  constructed  one  or  more  mov- 
able towers,  high  enough  to  overlook  the  palisade,  and  upon 
which  he  placed  his  French  arquebusiers  to  shoot  down  the 
enemy  upon  his  ramparts. 

Great  wooden  shields  were  also  constructed  to  screen  his 
Indian  allies  from  the  fire  of  the  besieged.  The  towers 
were  drawn  forward  by  the  united  strength  of  two  hundred 
warriors,  and  the  attack  began  in  earnest. 

But  the  Hurons  were  entirely  unmanageable,  so  that 
Champlain  could  do  nothing  with  them,  and  after  a  furious 
contest  of  three  hours'  duration,  the  whole  army  fell  back 
to  their  fortified  camp,  with  the  loss  of  seventeen  warriors 
wounded.  The  French  commander  was  also  wounded  by 
an  arrow  in  the  knee.  He  tried  every  means  to  persuade 
his  followers  to  a  renewal  of  the  attack,  but  they  persist- 

f  Parkman. 
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ently  refused,  unless  joined  by  the  expected  reinforcement 
from  the  Eries. 

Waiting  five  days  in  their  camp  and  hearing  nothing 
from  their  allies,  they  made  a  rapid  retreat  to  their  canoes, 
carrying  their  wounded  in  large  baskets,  Champlain  among 
the  rest.  Crossing  Lake  Ontario,  the  great  war-party  di- 
vided into  small  hunting-bands  and  scattered  through  the 
forests. 

Champlain  had  been  promised  an  escort  to  Quebec,  but 
after  regaining  their  own  side  of  the  lake  the  Indians  re- 
fused to  furnish  it,  and  he  was  compelled  to  remain  and 
pass  the  winter  with  them.  Once  during  the  winter  hunt 
he  was  lost  in  the  wilderness  and  well-nigh  perished,  but  at 
length  found  his  way  back  to  his  band.  In  the  course  of 
the  winter,  in  company  with  Le  Caron,  he  visited  all  the 
villages  of  the  Huron- Iroquois  people,  and  may,  very  prob- 
ably, have  penetrated  near  to  the  borders  of  Michigan. 

In  the  spring,  Champlain  returned  via  his  old  route 
down  the  Ottawa,  and  reached  Quebec  on  the  11th  of  July, 
after  a  year's  absence,  and  was  received  as  one  from  the 
dead,  with  great  rejoicing.  Le  Caron  had  preceded  him, 
and  also  arrived  in  safety.  No  further  attempts  were  made 
by  the  Franciscans  to  establish  missions  among  the  Lake 
Huron  Indians;  and  it  was  not  until  1628  that  the  Jesuits 
first  settled  among  them. 

Thus  ended  Champlain 's  second  expedition  into  the 
country  of  the  Iroquois.  He  had  attacked  the  Mohawks 
on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  confederacy  in  1 609  and  gained 
a  temporary  success ;  the  attack  upon  the  Senecas  on  the 
western  flank  in  1615  ended  in  failure. 

A  century  and  a  half  of  almost  incessant  warfare  repaid 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  the  short-sightedness  of  the 
great  explorer. 

Champlain  continued  as  Governor  of  New  France  until 
his  death  at  Quebec,  on  the  25th  of  December,  1635,  with 
the  exception  of  a  period  of  four  years,  from  1629  to  1633, 
during  which  the  English  held  the  country  for  three  years, 
and  Emery  de  Caen  was  Governor  one  year, — 1632-33. 

His  administration  had  extended  over  a  period  of  twenty- 
seven  years. 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE    FBABTCISCANS    AND    THE    JESUITS. 

The  Hundred  Associates — Capture  of  Quebec  by  the  English — Early 
Explorations  and  Missions  in  the  Lake  Region  —  Destruction  of 
the  Hurons. 

THE   FRANCISCANS. 

The  year  1615  witnessed  the  inauguration  of  that  re- 
markable system  of  missionary  work  which  the  Catholic 
Church  labored  so  persistently  to  build  up  among  the  sav- 
age nations  of  Canada.  The  Franciscans,  an  order  founded 
in  the  thirteenth  century  by  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  led  the 
advance  and  furnished  the  pioneers  in  this  great  under- 
taking. 

The  Bicollets,  a  reformed  branch  of  the  order,  with  the 
help  of  a  generous  subscription  taken  up  among  the  car- 
dinals, bishops,  and  nobles  of  the  Church,  assembled  for 


the  States-Greneral,  fitted  out  four  friars  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  Champlain,  himself  a  zealous  Catholic,  to  begin 
the  great  work  of  Christianizing  the  American  Indians. 
The  four  named  were  Denis  Jamet,  Jean  Dolbeau,  Joseph 
le  Caron,  and  Pacifique  du  Plessis,  who  embarked  at  Hon- 
fleur  in  the  spring  of  1615,  and  arrived  at  Quebec  in  the 
end  of  May. 

At  Quebec  their  first  business  was  to  construct  a  convent 
and  adopt  a  system  of  operations.  The  vast  field  was 
divided  among  them,  Le  Caron  being  assigned  to  the  Hu- 
ron nations  and  Dolbeau  to  the  Montagnais  of  the  lower 
St.  Lawrence,  whom  a  French  writer  aptly  designated  as 
11  the  paupers  of  the  wilderness."  Jamet  and  Du  Plessis 
were  for  the  present  to  remain  at  Quebec. 

As  we  have  seen,  Le  Caron  repaired  at  once  to  Montreal, 
where  he  studied  the  Indian  languages,  and  when  Cham- 
plain's  expedition  was  preparing  for  the  country  of  the 
Hurons,  he  accompanied  it  and  remained  a  year  among  the 
savages,  returning,  in  1616,  to  Quebec. 

Like  the  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  Fathers  of  New  England, 
the  French  leaders  in  America  designed  to  establish  a  re- 
ligious as  well  as  commercial  dominion,  and  while  pushing 
their  explorations  far  into  the  wilderness  for  purposes  of 
conquest  and  of  gain,  the  zealous  representatives  of  the 
mother-church  everywhere  accompanied  the  mailed  warriors 
of  the  king. 

The  cross  was  planted  wherever  the  golden  lilies  waved, 
and  the  rude  chapel  arose  within  or  beside  the  strong  stock- 
ade and  the  primitive  trading-house.  Indeed,  the  daring  son 
of  the  church,  girded  with  the  vestments  of  his  order,  and 
bearing  the  cross  and  rosary,  not  unfrequently  preceded  the 
mousquetaire,  and  his  awe-inspiring  ceremonies  were  the 
avant  couriers  of  that  interminable  pageantry  which  every- 
where and  at  all  times  characterized  the  French  occupation 
of  Canada. 

The  military  leaders  dreamed  of  an  interior  water-passage 
to  the  "  Great  South  Sea,"  and,  in  imagination,  beheld  the 
dominion  of  the  "  great  king"  extending  over  the  yet  un- 
known regions  of  the  "  forest  continent ;"  while  the  follow- 
ers of  Loyola  enthusiastically  looked  forward  to  a  grand 
gathering  of  all  the  Indian  nations  within  the  pale  of  the 
Christian  Church,  or,  in  the  event  of  a  disastrous  failure, 
to  a  glorious  crown  of  martyrdom  bravely  won  in  the  service 
of  their  Master. 

The  Recollets,  with  their  scanty  means  (for  they  were 
vowed  to  perpetual  beggary),  continued  their  self-appointed 
work  among  the  Indians  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  until 
about  1625,  when,  feeling  their  utter  incapacity  to  cope 
with  so  vast  a  field,  they  reluctantly  called  in  the  assistance 
of  the  Jesuits. 

THE  JESUITS. 

This  powerful  and  aggressive  order  was  founded  by 
Ignatius  Loyola,  formerly  a  soldier,  who  had  been  severely 
wounded  at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  in  Spain,  and  who  had 
subsequently  dedicated  himself  wholly  to  the  service  of  the 
Church.  The  order  took  the  name  "  Society  of  Jesus,"  and 
was  approved  by  the  Pope  in  1540. 

Its  pioneers  in  America  were  Fathers  Charles  Lalemant, 
Enemond  Masse,  and  Jean  de  Brebeuf. 

In  1628,  Brebeuf  proceeded  to  the  field  of  his  future 
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labors  and  tragical  death,  among  the  Hurons  living  around 
the  southeastern  borders  of  the  Georgian  Bay.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Father  de  la  Noue  and  one  of  the  friars. 

THE   HUNDRED  ASSOCIATES. 

It  is  necessary  at  this  point  to  consider,  for  a  few  para- 
graphs, the  organization  and  purposes  of  an  institution 
which  controlled  the  destinies  of  New  France  for  many 
years.*  In  1627,  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  the  great  cham- 
pion of  absolutism,  which  had  become  supreme  in  France. 
About  this  date  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
New  France. 

Under  his  patronage  a  powerful  company  was  formed, 
consisting  of  a  hundred  members,  with  the  cardinal  at  its 
head.  It  was  called  the  "  Company  of  the  Hundred  Asso- 
ciates," or  "  Company  of  New  France."  The  sovereignty 
of  the  whole  of  the  French  possessions*  in  North  America 
was  conferred  upon  it,  and  it  was  granted  a  perpetual 
monopoly  of  the  fur-trade,  together  with  a  monopoly  of 
all  other  commerce,  for  the  period  of  fifteen  years,  and  its 
entire  trade  was  declared  free  from  all  duties  for  the  same 
period. 

The  company  obligated  itself  to  settle  in  the  colony,  be- 
fore the  year  1643,  four  thousand  persons,  including  men 
of  all  trades,  and  persons  of  both  sexes ;  to  support  them 
for  three  years,  and  to  furnish  them  cleared  lands  for  main- 
tenance. 

This  colony  was  to  be  exclusively  French,  and  every 
settler  must  be  a  Catholic. 

The  Huguenots,  the  most  enterprising  class,  and  almost 
the  only  one  inclined  to  emigration,  were  strictly  forbidden 
to  touch  the  shores  of  New  France.  The  bigoted  king 
gave  his  royal  sanction  to  these  measures,  and,  as  an  earnest 
of  his  good- will,  furnished  two  ships-of-war  completely  armed 
and  equipped.  The  establishment  of  the  company  was  fully 
consummated  in  the  beginning  of  1628.  The  Jesuits  were 
chosen  as  the  spiritual  managers  of  the  colony  ;■  the  Francis- 
cans were  virtually  driven  from  the  country,  and  the  com- 
pany commenced  operations  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  three 
hundred  thousand  livres,  or  about  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

Cham  plain  was  made  governor  of  the  colony,  with  civil 
and  military  jurisdiction. 

This  bigoted  arrangement  carried  within  itself  the  seeds 
of  destruction.  The  historian,  Francis  Parkman,  in  speak- 
ing upon  this  subject,  justly  remarks :  "  There  is  nothing 
improbable  in  the  supposition  that,  had  New  France  been 
thrown  open  to  Huguenot  emigration,  Canada  would  never 
have  been  a  British  province;  that  the  field  of  Anglo- 
American  settlement  would  have  been  greatly  narrowed, 
and  that  large  portions  of  the  United  States  would  at  this 
day  have  been  occupied  by  a  vigorous  and  expansive  French 
population,  "f 

Had  the  Huguenots  been  given  an  even  chance  with  the 
Catholics  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  would,  at  an  early 
day,  have  penetrated  to  the  lower  peninsula,  of  Michigan, 

*  This  company  was  disbanded  in  1645,  and  its  franchises  and 
property  transferred  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada. 

f  It  is  even  yet  possible  that  the  descendants  of  the  French  in 
Canada  may  eventually  succeed  the  English-speaking  people  among 
the  hills  of  New  England.  The  latest  census  returns  show  a  steady 
current  of  migration  setting  in  that  direction. 


and  possibly  carried  their  settlements  out  upon  the  fertile 
prairies  beyond  the  lakes.  They  would,  at  least,  have  been 
likely  to  live  at  peace  with  their  Protestant  brethren  of  the 
English  colonies,  and  thus  the  devastating  wars  of  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  America  would  have 
been  avoided.  Upon  the  caprice  of  a  single  individual  how 
often  hang  the  destinies  of  nations ! 

CAPTURE  OF  QUEBEC  BY  THE  ENGLISH. 

In  1628-29  the  bigoted  treatment  extended  to  the  Hu- 
guenots by  the  French  government  returned  to  plague  its 
abettors.  That  oppressed  people  rose  in  arms  against  the 
king,  and  Charles  the  First,  of  England,  espoused  their 
cause,  not  from  any  love  of  the  principles  for  which  they 
contended,  but  through  jealousy  of  the  power  of  France. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  war  with  England,  many 
Huguenots  took  service  under  her  banner.  Among  these 
were  the  three  brothers,  David,  Louis,  and  Thomas  Kirk, 
Calvinists,  of  Dieppe.  Following  the  advice  of  the  refugees, 
the  government  of  England  resolved  to  attack  the  French 
settlements  in  Canada,  and  in  July,  1628,  Admiral  Sir  Da- 
vid Kirk  entered  the  St.  Lawrence,  captured  several  trans- 
ports laden  with  supplies  for  the  half-famished  inhabitants 
of  Quebec,  and  sent  a  polite  summons  to  Champlain  to  sur- 
render that  important  post.  The  veteran  governor  was  not 
frightened  at  his  words,  and  as  politely  declined.  But  the 
loss  of  the  needed  supplies  reduced  the  garrison  and  inhab- 
itants to  great  straits,J  and  when,  on  the  19th  of  July,  1629, 
Louis  Kirk,  brother  of  the  admiral,  appeared  before  Quebec 
and  demanded  its  surrender,  Champlain  had  no  alternative, 
and  on  the  20th  gave  up  the  post,  and  with  it  the  control 
of  all  the  French  possessions  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 

This  transfer  of  sovereignty  interrupted  all  the  plans  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  they  beheld  the  despised  Huguenots  taking 
possession  of  the  very  regions  from  which  they  had  been 
haughtily  excluded.  Their  work  had  come  to  naught,  and 
gathering  up  their  scanty  effects,  they  embarked  with  Char|- 
plain  and  eventually  reached  France.  From  this  time  |o 
1632,  when  the  country  was  restored  to  the  French  by  trie 
treaty  of  Suza,  in  April,  1629,  which  had  been  actuals 
concluded  three  months  previous  to  Champlain's  surrendejr, 
it  remained  in  possession  of  the  English. 

In  July,  1632,  Emery  de  Caen  appeared  before  Quebec 
in  a  French  ship  and  received  its  keys  from  the  English 
commander.  Caen  was  to  hold  the  post  for  a  twelvemonth, 
to  indemnify  him  for  losses  in  the  war,  and  then  turn  it  over 
to  the  Hundred  Associates.  With  him  came  back  two  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  these  were  soon  followed  by  others. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  1633,  Champlain  arrived  and  re- 
sumed his  duties  as  governor  on  behalf  of  the  company, 
which  he  continued  until  his  death. 

Champlain  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  an 
age  memorable  for  its  bigotry  and  persecutions.  He  was,  in 
fact,  a  century  in  advance  of  his  time,  and  while  not  wholly 
cosmopolitan  in  his  religious  belief,  he  yet  possessed  that 
broad  humanity  which,  even  under  the  iron  restraints  of 
superstition,  will  manifest  itself  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of 
others,  regardless  of  creeds  and  sectaries.     To  Champlain, 


J  The  inhabitants,  by  Champlain's  account,  were  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  subsisting  upon  acorn*  and  even  roots. 
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more  than  to  any  other  leader,  New  France  owed  whatever 
of  prosperity  she  enjoyed  down  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
though  the  task  he  essayed  was  herculean  and  the  obstacles 
in  his  pathway  well-nigh  insurmountable. 

The  name  of  Champlain  will  always  occupy  a  prominent 
place  among  the  rulers,  statesmen,  and  explorers  of  the 
French  nation.  The  three  prominent  commanders  under 
French  rule  in  America  were  Champlain,  Frontenac,  and 
Montcalm,  and  the  founder  of  the  province  loses  nothing 
by  comparison  with  the  others. 

EARLY   EXPLORATIONS  AND   MISSIONS. 

The  earliest  recorded  visit  by  Europeans  to  the  territory 
of  Michigan  was  made  in  September  and  October,  1641, 
by  Charles  Raymbault  and  Isaac  Jogues,  two  Jesuits,  who 
made  the  journey  in  p,  birch  canoe,  by  way  of  the  Ottawa 
River,  Lake  Nipissing,  and  Lake  Huron  to  the  Sault  St. 
Marie,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Superior.*  From  them  the  place 
received  its  name.  The  Jesuit  missions  in  the  country  of 
the  Hurons  were  re-established  in  1634  by  Brebeuf  and 
Daniel,  who  were  joined  in  1635  by  Pijart  and  La  Mer- 
cier. 

In  1636  came  Jogues,  Chatelain,  and  Garnier;  in  1643, 
Cabanel,  and  subsequently  others. 

In  1642  the  site  of  Montreal  was  permanently  settled  by 
a  colony  under  Paul  de  Chomedey,  Sieur  de  Maissonneuve, 
who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  the  place  in  1640. 

The  company  was  somewhat  similar  to  the  Hundred  As- 
sociates of  fourteen  years  before,  and  was  designated  "  The 
Forty-five  Associates  of  Montreal."  The  place  had  been 
a  trading-post  since  1611.  Under  the  new  regime  it  was 
re-christened  "  Ville  Marie  de  Montreal,"  in  honor  of  the 
Holy  Family. 

Between  1634  and  1639,  Jesuit  missions  "had  been  estab- 
lished at  seven  different  points  within  a  radius  of  twenty 
miles  around  the  Matchedash  Bay  of  Lake  Huron.  These 
were  by  name  St.  Marie,  St.  Louis,  St.  Ignace,f  St.  Michel, 
St.  Jean  Baptiste,  St.  Joseph,  and  La  Conception. J 

In  1639,  St.  Marie,  which  was  situated  on  the  little  river 
Wye  (flowing  from  the  south  into  Matchedash  Bay),  near 
its  mouth,  was  strongly  palisaded  and  made  the  central  and 
chief  mission  for  the  Huron  country.  Here  the  Jesuit 
fathers  labored  with  a  zeal  probably  never  before  displayed 
in  the  history  of  the  church  militant  for  the  regeneration 
of  a  race  of  savages,  who  but  illy  reciprocated  their  good 
intentions,  and  upon  whom  their  labors  might  be  almost 
said  to  have  been  expended  in  vain. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  doctrines  and  modes 
of  propagation,  their  endless  ceremonies,  and  the  parapher-. 
nalia  of  their  order,  one  thing  we  must  admit :  they  were 
sincere  in  their  profession  to  the  verge  of  fanaticism,  and 


*  It  is  related  that  one-  Jean  Nicollet,  a  -Frenchman,  who  had  dwelt 
among  the  Indians  of  Lake  Nipissing  and  Allumette  Island  and  had 
thoroughly  mastered  their  language,  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the 
Winnebagoea  in  1639,  during  which  journey  he  crossed  over  to  the 
Fox  River,  and  thence  to  the  Wisconsin,  which  he  descended  nearly 
or  quite  to  the  Mississippi.  This  journey  would  have  taken  him 
through  the  territory  of  Michigan.     The  story  is  not  authentic. 

f  Not  to  be  confounded  with  St.  Ignace  of  the  Straits  of  Mackinac. 

X  The  Huron  nation  included,  according  to  a  Jesuit  enumeration 
by  Brebeuf  in  1635,  a  population  of  thirty  thousand  souls. 


most  faithfully  labored,  at  the  cost  of  every  comfort  and  even 
life,  in  the  thankless  attempt  to  bring  the  wild  children  of 
the  forest  into  what  they  steadfastly  believed  to  be  the  true 
and  only  church. 

DESTRUCTION   OF   THE   HURONS. 

But  a  terrible  doom  awaited  them.  The  fierce,  uncon- 
querable warriors  of  the  Hodenosaunee  penetrated  the  wil- 
derness and  overwhelmed  alike  the  Huron  and  the  Jesuit, 
the  bark  lodge  of  the  savage  and  the  sacred  chapel  of  the 
self-denying  missionary,  in  one  common  ruin.  From  1638 
to  1649-50  a  series  of  bloody  encounters,  burnings,  massa- 
cres, and  occasional  attempts  at  negotiation  ensued  between 
the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois.  The  Eries  and  Andastes 
were  at  times  persuaded  into  a  league  with  the  Hurons, 
and  at  one  period  the  Mohawks  were  in  great  danger  of 
extermination  by  the  Andastes ;  but  the  superior  discipline 
of  the  Iroquois  at  length  triumphed  over  superior  numbers, 
and  the  Huron  country  was  completely  overrun,  and  its 
people  destroyed  or  driven  into  distant  lands.  The  missions 
shared  the  common  fate,  and  most  of  the  Jesuit  fathers 
fell  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  their  religion. 

A  part  of  the  Huron  nation  fled  to  the  Isle  St.  Joseph, 
in  the  Georgian  Bay,  some  fled  to  the  French  settlements 
on  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  some  to  the  Eries  and  An- 
dastes, to  perish  with  those  doomed  nations,  and  quite  a 
number  of  families  sought  a  home  among  the  Senecas,  their 
bitterest  enemies,  but  who  readily  received  them  and  incor- 
porated them  as  a  part  of  the  nation. 

The  division  of  the  Huron  people  known  as  the  Tobacco 
Nation§  maintained  their  ground  longer  than  the  rest,  but 
they,  too,  were  at  length  compelled  to  fly  their  country  and 
seek  a  new  home  on  the  island  of  Mackinac,  where  they 
were  joined  by  the  Ottawas  and  other  Algonquins  who  had 
been  driven  from  the  valley  of  the  Ottawa  River.  But 
even  here,  surrounded  by  the  almost  boundless  waters  of 
the  great  northern  lakes,  they  were  not  safe.  The  Iroquois 
penetrated  to  their  new  abode,  and  again  they  retreated 
before  their  implacable  enemies,  and  took  up  their  residence 
among  the  islands  at  the  entrance  of  Green  Bay,  of  Lake 
Michigan.  Once  more  the  enemy  sought  them  out,  and 
compelled  them  to  fall  back  upon  the  mainland,  where  they 
fortified  themselves,  and  at  length  the  tide  of  Iroquois  inva- 
sion was  stayed.  From  thence  they  migrated  south  and 
west  until  they  came  in  contact  with  the  Illinois  (them- 
selves subsequently  destroyed),  and  the  Sioux  branch  of  the 
great  Dacotah  race  of  the  Western  plains. 

This  powerful  people  drove  them  back  towards  the  east 
and  north,  and  they  once  more  made  a  stand  around  the 
southwestern  extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  settling  mostly 
at  Chegoimegon  Point,  and  among  the  Apostle  Islands  in 
the  lake.  Finding  themselves  still  harassed  by  the  Sioux, 
they  returned  about  the  year  1671  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Mackinac,  where  they  settled. 

Subsequently  the  greater  part  of  them  removed  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Detroit  and  Sandusky,  where  they  were 
known  as  Wyandots.  Eventually  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment removed  them  to  a  western  reservation  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  where  a  remnant  of  the  once-powerful  Huron- 

I  Called  also  by  the  French  Dionondadies. 
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Ottawa  nation  still  survives, — a  fragment  of  that  wonderful 
people  who  so  long  battled  the  Iroquois,  and  who  followed 
the  fortunes  of  the  mighty  Pontiac  in  his  war  against 
the  English. 


CHAPTER    III. 


INDIAN"  NATIONS. 


Renewal  of  the  Jesuit  Missions  on  the  Great  Lakes — Explorations — 
Marquette  and  Joliet. 

When  Champlain  visited  the  region  lying  between  Lakes 
Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  he  found  it  occupied  by  different 
branches  of  the  great  Huron-  Ottawa  nation,  and,  for  an 
Indian  country,  quite  densely  populated,  their  numbers 
being  variously  estimated  at  from  ten  thousand  to  thirty- 
five  thousand. 

This  entire  family  of  tribes  having  been  broken  up  by 
the  Iroquois  about  1645-50,  many  of  its  scattered  rem- 
nants were  found  twenty  years  later  inhabiting  portions  of 
Michigan.  A  part  of  this  once-powerful  nation,  as  we  have 
seen,  subsequently  took  the  name  Wyandot*. 

The  great  nation  of  the  Ojibwas,  or,  as  they  were  more 
commonly  called,  Ghippewas,  occupied  all  that  portion  of 
the  present  State  of  Michigan  known  as  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula. The  Pottawattomies,  who  were  an  important  branch 
of  the  Ojibwas,  we  find  mentioned  as  being  present  at  the 
great  council  held  by  the  French  at  the  Sault  St.  Marie  in 
1671. 

This  nation  or  tribe  would  appear  to  have  gradually 
moved  to  Green  Bay,  and  thence,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  to  the  vicinity  of  Chicago ;  and 
we  find  them  soon  after  occupying  the  country  in  the  valleys 
of  the  St.  Joseph  and  Kalamazoo  Rivers.  As  late  as  1679, 
however,  unless  La  Salle  was  mistaken,  the  nation  known 
as  the  Miamis  was  occupying  the  region  about  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Joseph.* 

The  Ottawas  were  mingled  more  or  less  with  the  Ojibwa 
nation,  and  in  fact  no  one  tribe  or  nation  seemed  to  have 
any  special  abiding-place,  but  changed  their  residence  as 
war,  famine,  or  other  compelling  cause  obliged  them  to.f 

The  Ojibwas  also  occupied  the  region  from  Mackinac 
along  the  western  coast  of  Lake  Huron  towards  Saginaw 
Bay.  Along  the  southern  border  were  the  Wyandots, 
intermingled  with  scattered  bands  of  the  Shawanese,  those 
Bedouins  of  the  Western  Continent,  and  the  Miamis,  who 
were  allied  to  the  Illinois,  lying  farther  west.    The  Menomi- 

*  This  nearly  corresponds  with  the  declaration  of  the  celebrated 
Miami  chief  Little  Turtle  or  Meshecunnaqua,  at  Greenville,  in  1795  : 
"  My  forefathers  kindled  the  first  fire  at  Detroit;  from  thence  they  ex- 
tended their  lines  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Scioto  ;  from  thence  to  its 
mouth ;  from  thence  down  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash  j  and 
from  thence  to  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan.  These  are  the  boundaries 
within  which  the  prints  of  my  ancestors'  houses  are  everywhere  to 
be  seen." 

f  Traditions  among  the  Ojibwas  and  Ottawas  in  the  valleys  of  the 
streams  which  flow  into  Saginaw  Bay  seem  to  sustain  the  theory  that 
"many  moons"  ago  a  nation  called  the  Sauks,  or  Osaukies  (whether 
identical  with  the  modern  Sauks,  or  Sacs,  we  do  not  know),  once  occu- 
pied all  the  Saginaw  region,  but  were  expelled  by  the  Ojibwas  and 
Ottawas  before  the  advent  of  the  French. 


nees,  in  1671-73,  inhabited  the  region  of  Green  Bay,  and 
dwelling  near,  and  perhaps  mingling  with  them,  were  the 
fiery  Sacs  and  Foxes,  who  nominally  occupied  the  country 
lying  southwest  of  Green  Bay  and  between  it  and  the 
Mississippi  River. 

The  Winnebagoes,  dwelling  around  the  lake  which  still 
bears  their  name,  were  a  branch  of  the  Dahcotah  family, 
who  chose  rather  to  be  environed  by  the  Algonquin  nations 
than  remain  among  their  own  people. 

The  Kickapoos,  or,  as  they  were  sometimes  called  by  the 
French,  Mascoutins  (dwellers  on  the  prairie),  occupied  the 
northern  part  of  Illinois. 

The  Kaskaskia,  Peoria,  CahoJcia,  Ouiatanons,  Pianhas- 
haws,  Eel  River  Indians,  and  others,  were  probably  branches 
of  the  Miami  and  Illinois  nations.  All  these  nations,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  Winnebagoes,  spoke  dialects 
of  the  language  of  the  Algonquin  family.  Among  the 
famous  chiefs  and  orators  of  these  nations  were  Pontiac,  of 
the  Ottawas ;  Buck-ong-a-he-las,  of  the  Delaware*;  and 
Meshecunnaqua  (Little  Turtle),  of  the  Miamis  ;  Tecumseh, 
Elskwatawa  his  brother,  the  prophet,  and  Blue  Jacket,  of 
the  Shawanese ;  Winnemeg  and  Black  Partridge,  of  the 
Pottawattomies ;  and  Black  Hawk  and  Keokuk,  of  the 
Sac  nation. 

RENEWAL   OF   THE   JESUIT   MISSIONS. 

The  first  visit  made  by  the  Jesuits  to  the  territory  of 
Michigan,  succeeding  the  Huron- Iroquois  war,  was  proba- 
bly by  Father  Bene  Menard  (or  Mesnard),  in  the  autumn 
of  1660,  who  coasted  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior  J 
and  attempted  to  plant  a  mission  at  the  head  of  Keweenaw 
Bay,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Theresa.  Here  he 
remained  during  the  following  winter,  and  perished  in  the 
summer  of  1661,  while  on  a  journey  across  the  point.  It 
has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  that  he  was  captured 
by  a  roving  band  of  Sioux,  as  his  cassock  and  breviary 
were  said  to  have  been  found  "many  years  subsequently 
among  that  people. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1666,  Father  Claude  Allouez 
left  Three  Bivers  with  a  band  of  several  hundred  Indians, 
and  reached  the  Sault  St.  Marie  in  September  following. 
He  visited  Lake  Superior,  which  he  named  Lac  Tracy  au 
Superieur,  in  honor  of  the  viceroy  of  Canada.  The  earliest 
map  of  this  region,  drawn  in  1668  and  published  in  1672, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  Fathers  Allouez  and 
Marquette.  It  was  a  remarkably  accurate  one  considering 
the  means  at  their  command. 

Allouez,  in  an  account  of  his  visit,  speaks  of  copper  as 
being  a  plentiful  commodity  among  the  Indians.  The  mines 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  in  any  manner  worked  by  them, 
but  they  possessed  numerous  pieces  weighing  from  a  few 
ounces  to  twenty  pounds,  which  they  had  picked  up,  evi- 
dently among  the  drift. 

This  missionary  coasted  along  the  southern  shore  of  the 
great  lake,  and  on  the  1st  of  October  landed  at  Chaqua- 
megon  Bay,  which  the  early  voyageurs  named  La  Pointe 
Bay.     Here  he  lived  for  a  period  of  two  years,  and  proba- 


J  The  great  fresh-water  sea  was  called  by  the  Indians  Gitehi 
Gomee,  which  Longfellow  translates  to  mean  in  English  "Big  Sea 
Water,"  or  "  Shining  Big  Sea  Water." 
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bly  visited  the  bay  where  Duluth*  now  stands,  as  he  speaks 
of  visiting  Fond  du  Lac  and  meeting  there  the  Sioux,  from 
whom  he  learned  of  the  great  prairies  of  the  West,  where 
roamed  immense  herds  of  buffalo,  and  of  the  great  river 
flowing  through  the  country,  which  the  Indians  called 
Messepi  or  Namasepee.  Allouez  also  visited  and  labored 
among  the  Nipissings,  to  the  northward  of  Lake  Huron.  .* 

He  returned  to  Quebec  in  the  autumn  of  1667,  and  after 
procuring  the  necessary  aid  returned  again  to  the  scene  of 
his  labors. 

In  1668,  Claude  Dablon  and  Jacques  (or  James)  Mar- 
quette established  a  permanent  settlement  and  mission  at 
the  Sault  St.  Marie,  which  was,  according  to  the  historian 
Bancroft,  the  first  permanent  settlement  within  the  boun- 
daries of  what  constitutes  the  present  State  of  Michigan."j" 

In  1669,  Father  Marquette  succeeded  Allouez  at  Cha- 
quamegon,  and  the  latter,  in  company  with  Dablon,  founded 
a  mission  on  Green  Bay,  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  1670. \ 

The  first  recorded  visit  of  white  men  to  the  site  of  De- 
troit§  was  made  in  the  spring  of  1670  by  two  Sulpitian 
priests,  Dollier  de  Casson  and  Galinee,  who  had  joined  an 
expedition  fitted  out  by  La  Salle  in  the  summer  of  1669, 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  upper  lakes  and,  if  possi- 
ble, the  Mississippi  River.  The  expedition  had  been  turned 
back  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario  by  the  illness  of  La  Salle, 
but  the  two  priests,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Sulpitian 
brotherhood,  located  on  the  bay  of  Quinte,  resolved  to  con- 
tinue their  journey  alone.  The  winter  overtook  them  on 
Lake  Erie,  and  they  were  forced  to  remain  at  Long  Point, 
on  its  northern  shore,  until  the  following  spring,  when  they 
resumed  their  voyage,  passing  through  the  straits  and  on 
over  Lake  Huron  to  the  Sault  St.  Marie,  where  they  arrived 
on  the  25th  of  May,  1670.  This  is  the  first  recorded  visit 
of  the  French  to  Detroit,  though  Louis  Joliet,  who  had 
been  on  an  exploring  expedition  the  previous  year,  no 
doubt  passed  the  point  on  his  return. 

In  May,  1671,  a  grand  council  was  held  by  the  French 
at  the  Sault  St.  Marie  with  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest, 
at  which  an  immense  concourse  of  the  natives  was  present. 
M.  de  Lusson,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  the  intendant, 
Talon,  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the 
king  of  France,  and  extended  his  sovereign's  protection 
over  all  the  Indian  nations  of  the  Northwest  who  chose  to 
be  friendly  to  the  French.  Father  Allouez  was  present 
and  pronounced  a  panegyric  upon  the  king,  and  amid  great 
pomp  and  much  ceremony  a  grand  treaty  was  concluded, 
.and  presents  were  liberally  distributed  among  the  assem- 
bled natives. 

In  the  same  year  Marquette  founded  the  mission  of  St. 


*  This  place  takes  its  name  from  Daniel  Greysolon  du  Lhut,  a 
famous  leader  of  the  couriers  de  bois,  a  cousin  of  Tonti,  born  at  Lyons. 
He  visited  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  in  the  autumn  of  1679. 

f  A  fort  was  first  erected  at  the  Sault  by  the  Chevalier  de  Repen- 
tigny,  in  1750. 

t  The  mission  at  La  Pointe,  called  St.  Esprit,  was  broken  up  by  the 
Sioux  in  1671,  and  the  Hurons,  who  composed  its  inhabitants,  fled  to 
the  islands  in  Lake  Huron.  The  mission  of  Green  Bay  was  named 
St.  Francois  Xavier.  A  mission  was  also  founded  among  the  Otta- 
loas,  on  the  Grand  Manitoulin  Island,  in  Lake  Huron,  in  1671,  by 
Father  Louis  Andre.     It  was  named  the  mission  of  St.  Simon. 

\  D'etroit  is  French  for  strait. 


Ignace,||  on  the  north  shore  of  the  strait,  opposite  the 
island  of  Mackinac,^"  and,  together  with  Allouez  and  Da- 
blon, explored  the  country  lying  south  of  Lake  Superior 
and  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  penetrated,  according  to 
some  writers,  as  far  as  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago. 

But  the  rulers  of  Canada,  and  especially  Talon,  the  in- 
tendant, were  not  satisfied  with  pomp  and  show  and  the 
mere  ceremony  of  taking  formal  possession  of  the  great 
West.  It  was  resolved  to  explore  the  entire  region,  and 
above  all  the  Mississippi  River,  about  which  there  were 
numerous  speculations  and  conjectures.  According  to  vari- 
ous writers  it  discharged  its  multitudinous  waters  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  the  Great 
South  Sea. 

Louis  Joliet  had  been  sent  out  in  1669,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  but  returned  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
without  accomplishing  the  object  of  his  commission.  In 
1673,  Joliet  and  Marquette  were  selected  and  fitted  out  for 
a  more  thorough  research. 

JOLIET   AND    MARQUETTE. 

Louis  Joliet  was  the  son  of  a  wagon-maker  in  the  employ 
of  the  Hundred  Associates  of  Canada,  and  was  born  at 
Quebec  in  1645.  He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
studied  for  the  priesthood,  but  when  about  twenty-two 
years  of  age  he  renounced  his  clerical  vocation,  and  em- 
barked in  the  business  of  fur-trading.  In  1669,  as  before 
stated,  he  was  sent  by  Talon  to  explore  the  copper  mines 
of  Lake  Superior,  but  returned  without  being  able  to  reach 
his  destination.** 

MARQUETTE. 

Father  Jacques  Marquette  was  born  in  1637,  at  Laon, 
in  the  north  of  France,  and  was  also  educated  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  subsequently  joined  the  order.  In  1666  he 
was  sent  to  the  Canadian  missions,  where  he  studied  the 
language  of  the  Montagnau,  and  prepared  himself  for 
teaching  among  that  people  at  Tadoussac,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Saguenay  River ;  but  in  1668  he  was  sent  to  the  upper 
lakes,  where  he  remained  until  called  by  Talon  to  accom- 
pany Joliet  in  exploring  the  Mississippi,  being  last  stationed 
at  St.  Ignace. 

Under  the  patronage  of  Count  Frontenac,  who  had  been 

||  Judge  Campbell,  in  his  excellent  "  Outlines  of  the  Political  His- 
tory of  Michigan,"  states  that  a  mission  was  founded  on  the  island 
of  Michilimackinac  in  1668,  but  removed  very  soon.  We  do  not  find 
satisfactory  evidence  of  this,  but  it  is  probable. 

\  The  word  Michilimackinac  is  said  to  be  derived  from  an  Indian 
word,  Mich-i-mack-i-nac,  signifying  a  great  turtle;  or  the  Ojibwa 
word  Mich-ine-mauk-i-nonk,  meaning  the  place  of  giant  fairies. 

**  In  1675,  Joliet  married  the  daughter  of  a  Canadian  merchant  who 
was  engaged  in  trade  with  the  northern  Indians.  In  1679,  Joliet's 
attention  was  drawn  towards  Hudson's  Bay,  and  in  that  year  he  made 
a  journey  thither  via  the  Saguenay  River.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
granted  the  Mignon  Islands,  and  in  1680  he  received  a  grant  of  the 
great  island  of  Anticosti,  in  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  where,  in  1681, 
he  established  his  residence.  He  engaged  in  the  fisheries  and  made 
a  chart  of  the  river.  In  1690  his  property  was  destroyed  by  the 
English,  under  Sir  Win.  Phips,  and  his  family  captured.  In  1694  he 
explored  the  coast  of  Labrador.  He  was  made  royal  pilot  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  by  Count  Frontenac,  and  royal  hydrographer  by  the  French 
government.  He  died  about  1700,  and  was  buried  on  one  of  the 
Mignon  Islands. — Parkman. 
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appointed  Governor- General  of  New  France  in  1672,  these 
two  remarkable  men  left  Mackinac  in  two  birch  canoes  on 
the  13th  of  May,  1673,  and  made  their  way  over  the  heav- 
ing waters  of  Lake  Michigan,*  and  up  the  broad  estuary  of 
Green  Bay  to  its  extreme  southern  terminus.  From  thence 
the  adventurers,  against  the  earnest  protest  of  the  Indians, 
ascended  the  Fox  River  of  Wisconsin,  and  crossing  the 
portage  descended  the  Wisconsin  River  to  the  Mississippi, 
which  they  entered  on  the  17th  of  June. 

Around  the  head  of  Green  Bay  they  found  the  nation 
now  known  as  Menominees,  which  they  named  the  "  Folles 
Aviones,"  or  nation  of  Wild  Oats.  Along  the  Fox  River 
was  a  medley  of  nations, — Miamis,  Mascoutins,  and  Kicka- 
pooSj  which  latter  two  may  have  been  identical.  The  scat- 
tering Miamis  found  here,  soon  after  migrated,  or  returned, 
to  the  valley  of  the  St.  Joseph  River,  in  Michigan. 

Descending  the  Mississippi,  they  discovered  the  Des 
Moines,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Ohio  Rivers,  and  went 
south  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.f 

The  explorers  returned  by  way  of  the  Illinois  River, 
Chicago,  and  Lake  Michigan,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  first 
well-authenticated  visit  to  the  site  of  the  Northwestern  me- 
tropolis.! 

Marquette,  who  was  greatly  exhausted  by  his  voyage 
and  the  premonitory  attacks  of  what  proved  a  fatal  malady§ 
two  years  later,  remained  at  Green  Bay,  while  Joliet,  with 
the  journals  and  documents  of  the  expedition,  descended  to 
Quebec  to  acquaint  Frontenac  with  their  discoveries.  At 
the  La  Chine  Rapids,  above  Montreal,  his  canoe  was  upset, 
two  men  and  an  Indian  boy  drowned,  and  all  his  papers 
lost  in  the  raging  waters.    Joliet  himself  narrowly  escaped. 

Marquette  spent  the  winter  of  1673-74  and  the  follow- 
ing summer  at  Green  Bay. 

In  the  autumn  of  1674,  his  malady  having  somewhat 
abated,  he  resolved  to  found  a  mission  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  to  be  called  the  Mission  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, a  name  which  he  had  already  given  to  the  river.  He 
accordingly  left  Green  Bay  on  the  25th  of  October,  1674, 
accompanied  by  two  Frenchmen,  whom  he  called  Pierre  and 
Jacques,  and  a  band  of  Pottawattomie  Indians,  in  ten 
canoes,  and  crossing  by  an  obscure  portage  to  the  main 
lake,  coasted  thence  southward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago 
River,  which  stream  he  ascended  about  two  French  leagues. 
Here,  apparently,  he  encamped  temporarily,  and  here  his 
malady  returned  fiercer  than  ever,  and  he  told  his  compan- 
ions it  would  be  his  last  journey. 

The  party  was  compelled  to  go  into  camp,  and  in  the 
end  were  obliged  to  remain  through  the  winter,  during 
which  they  subsisted  largely  upon  the  game  which  was 
abundant  in  the  neighborhood.     They  built  a  log  cabin, 

*  This  lake  was  called  by  the  French  Lac  des  Illinois,  and  by  the 
Indians,  Mitchiganon,  or  Machihiganing.  Green  Bay  was  named  Le 
Baye  des  Eaux  Puantes.     It  was  said  to  have  an  odor  like  the  sea. 

f  The  Missouri  Marquette  called  Pekitanoui.  It  is  also  called  on 
French  maps  Rividre  des  Osages  and  Riviere  des  Emissourites.  The 
Ohio  is  called  by  Marquette  Ouabouskiaou.  The  name  Ohio,  or 
Oheio,  is  said  to  be  from  the  Iroquois,  and  to  signify  "  Beautiful." 
The  Arkansas  they  called  Akamsca. 

%  The  name  Chicago  is  written  on  Frauquelin's  map  of  La  Salle's 
explorations  in  -1684,  Ghekagou. 

g  The  disease  which  caused  Marquette's  death  was  hemorrhage  of 
the  lungs. 
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and  made  themselves  as  comfortable  as  possible.  The  lo- 
cation was  within  the  present  limits  of  the  built-up  suburbs 
of  the  city  of  Chicago,  near  what  was  formerly  known  as 
Bridgeport,  upon  the  south  branch. 

In  the  latter  part  of  March,  1675,  feeling  somewhat 
better,  Marquette  crossed  the  portage  to  the  Des  Plaines 
River,  and  descended  to  its  junction  with  the  Kankakee , 
and  thence  down  the  Illinois  to  the  Indian  town  called  by 
him  Kaskaskia,  situated  about  seven  miles  below  the  site 
of  the  present  city  of  Ottawa.  Here  he  held  a  great 
council,  at  which  were  assembled  more  than  two  thousand 
warriors.  The  chiefs  were  anxious  that  the  missionary 
should  remain  among  them,  but  he  felt  that  his  days  were 
numbered,  and  that  if  he  would  die  among  his  countrymen 
he  must  hasten  his  departure. 

Towards  the  end  of  April  the  little  party  started  on  the 
return  voyage  down  Lake  Michigan,  their  course  being 
around  the  southern  margin  and  along  the  eastern  shore. 
On  the  19  th  of  May,  as  they  neared  the  entrance  to  a 
small  river, 1 1  Marquette,  feeling  his  end  approaching,  re- 
quested his  companions  to  land,  which  they  did  and  car- 
ried him  ashore,  where  he  died  during  the  following  night. 
They  buried  him  in  the  sand,  and  returned  to  Mackinac, 
bearing  the  tidings  of  his  death. 

"  In  the  winter  of  1676,  a  party  of  Kiskakon  Ottawas 
were  hunting  on  Lake  Michigan ;  and  when,  in  the  follow- 
ing spring,  they  prepared  to  return  home,  they  bethought 
them,  in  accordance  with  an  Indian  custom,  of  taking  with 
them  the  bones  of  Marquette,  who  had  been  their  in- 
structor at  the  mission  of  St.  Esprit  (La  Pointe).  They 
repaired  to  the  spot,  found  the  grave,  opened  it,  washed  and 
dried  the  bones,  and  placed  them  carefully  in  a  box  of 
birch-bark.  Then,  in  a  procession  of  thirty  canoes,  they 
bore  it,  singing  their  funeral  songs,  to  St.  Ignace  of  Michil- 
imackinac.  As  they  approached,  priests,  Indians,  and 
traders  all  thronged  the  shore.  The  relics  of  Marquette 
were  received  with  solemn  ceremony,  and  buried  beneath 
the  floor  of  the  little  chapel  of  the  mission."^ 
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The  next,  and  by  far  the  most  prominent  explorer  of  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  was  Robert  Cavelier,  Sieur  de  la 

||  "  The  river  where  he  died  is  a  small  stream  in  the  west  of  Michi- 
gan, some  distance  south  of  the  promontory  called  the  'Sleeping 
Bear/  It  long  bore  his  name,  which  is  now  borne  by  a  neighboring 
stream/'    (Parkman.) 

This  stream  was  probably  either  what  is  now  called  the  Platte,  or 
the  Bees  Scies.  What  is  now  called  the  Marquette  River  discharges 
at  Ludington.     (Ed.) 

f  Parkman,  Discovery  of  the  Great  West,  p.  71. 
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Salle,*  who  was  bom  at  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  in  1643. 
His  father,  Jean  Cavalier,  and  his  uncle,  Henri,  were  wealthy 
merchants,  living  much  after  the  manner  of  the  noblemen 
of  the  period,  though  they  could  not  boast  of  noble  blood. 

EARLY  HISTORY. 

La  Salle  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  and  was  probably 
a  member  of  the  order,  though,  like  Louis  Joliet,  he  subse- 
quently threw  aside  his  vestments  to  become  one  of  the 
most  famous  explorers  of  his  time.  His  elder  brother,  the 
Abbe  Jean  Cavelier,  was  a  priest  in  the  Sulpitian  order, 
and  had  preceded  him  to  Canada. 

The  accounts  of  the  discoveries  of  Joliet,  Marquette,  and 
others  had  filled  the  mind  of  La  Salle  with  an  intense  de- 
sire to  visit  the  newly  discovered  regions,  where  he  hoped 
at  least  to  accumulate  a  competency,  as  his  connection  with 
the  Jesuits  had,  under  the  law  of  France,  cut  him  off  from 
any  share  in  his  father's  estate,  excepting  an  annuity  of  four 
hundred  livres  which  his  father  had  settled  upon  him  at  his 
death,  a  short  time  before  his  departure  for  Canada. 

ARRIVAL  IN  CANADA— LA  CHINE. 

He  sailed  for  Quebec  in  the  spring  of  1666.  He  first 
appears  at  Montreal,  where  the  superior  of  the  seminary 
of  St.  Sulpice  granted  him  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the 
island,  at  a  point  named  by  him  La  Chine,  in  commemora- 
tion of  his  idea  of  discovering  a  water  passage  via  the  lakes 
to  the  great  South  Sea,  and  thence  to  China. 

He  immediately  laid  out  his  lands  into  lots,  commenced 
the  erection  of  buildings,  and  encouraged  settlers  to  join  him. 
He  determined  to  make  La  Chine  a  grand  trading-point  and 
base  of  operations. 

It  is  evident  that  La  Salle's  first  intentions  were  to  engage 
in  the  fur-trade  as  a  means  of  livelihood  and  gain,  and  in 
the  mean  time  to  study  the  Indian  languages,  and  prepare 
himself  gradually  for  grand  exploring  enterprises,  which  he 
no  doubt  had  outlined  in  his  mind  from  the  first.'  He  ap- 
plied himself  so  diligently  to  learning  the  native  tongue 
that  it  is  said  he  mastered  within  two  or  three  years  the 
Iroquois  and  seven  or  eight  other  languages  and  dialects. 
In  addition  to  all  his  other  duties  he  is  said  to  have  made 
several  journeys,  in  the  years  1667  and  1668,  into  the 
northern  wilderness. 

At  length  the  desire  for  exploring  the  unknown  West 
took  such  firm  hold  of  him  that  he  resolved  to  lay  his  de- 
signs before  the  Governor-General,  Courcelles,  with  the  in- 
tention of  procuring  letters  patent  authorizing  the  enter- 
prise. He  accordingly  proceeded  to  Quebec,  where  he  laid 
his  plans  before  the  Governor  and  Jean  Talon,  the  inten- 
dant,  with  such  success  that  they  entered  heartily  into  the 
work  of  assisting  him. 

With  his  credentials  he  hastened  back  to  Montreal,  where 
he  sold  back  his  seigniory  to  the  principal  of  the  Sulpitian 
seminary  and  one  Jean  Milot,  an  iron-monger,  and  with 
the  proceeds  purchased  four  canoes,  with  the  necessary  sup- 
plies, and  hired  fourteen  men. 

At  the  same  time  the  seminary  was  preparing  an  enter- 

*  Cavelier  was  the  family  name,  and  La  Salle  the  title  of  its  estate 
or  seigniory.  His  full  name  and  title,  according  to  the  parish  record, 
was  Ren6-Robert  Cavelier,  Sieur  de  la  Salle. 


prise  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  missions  among  the 
Western  nations,  in  rivalry  of  the  powerful  order  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  aspired  to  monopolize  the  entire  mission  work 
of  New  France. 

At  the  head  of  this  latter  enterprise  was  placed  Dollier 
de  Casson,  a  Sulpitian  priest,  who  had  been  a  soldier  in  his 
younger  days,  and  had  served  with  distinction  under  Gov- 
ernor Courcelles  against  the  Mohawks,  in  1666.  He  had 
also  spent  a  winter  among  the  Nipissings. 

This  was  intended  for  an  independent  expedition,  but 
Casson  was  persuaded  by  the  Governor  to  unite  with  La 
Salle,  and  preparations  were  made  for  the  two  to  proceed 
together.  Three  canoes,  with  supplies,  were  procured,  and 
seven  men  hired  as  assistants.  Galinee,  another  priest,  was 
joined  with  Casson,  and  on  the  6th  of  July,  1669,  the  joint 
expedition  left  La  Chine. 

La  Salle's  original  idea  was  to  pass  from  Lake  Ontario  or 
Lake  Erie  to  the  head  of  the  Ohio,  and  follow  that  stream  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi.  The  expedition  accord- 
ingly followed  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Ontario,  and,  coasting 
the  eastern  and  southern  border  of  the  same,  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  Genesee  and  proceeded  to  the  principal  village  of 
the  Senecas.  More  than  a  month  was  consumed  in  getting 
to  this  point,  and  nearly  every  one  of  the  voyageurs  was 
prostrated  by  sickness.  At  the  Seneca  town  was  stationed 
the  Jesuit  Fremin,  and  between  his  antipathy  to?  the  Sul- 
pitians  and  the  suspicions  of  the  Indians,  the  negotiations 
for  a  guide  to  pilot  the  party  to  the  Ohio  came  to  naught. 

They  remained  for  a  month  with  the  Senecas,  when 
an  Indian  from  the  village  of  Ganastogue,  an  Iroquois 
colony  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  offered  to  conduct 
.them  thither,  assuring  them  they  would  find  there  what 
they  sought.  Leaving  the  Genesee,  they  coasted  along  the 
southern  shore  of  the  lake,  passing  within  hearing  of  the 
great  cataract  of  Niagara,  and  reached  Ganastogue  in  five 
days.  They  were  received  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  La 
Salle  was  presented  with  a  Shawanese  prisoner,  who  in- 
formed him  that  the  Ohio  could  be  reached  in  six  weeks, 
and  offered  to  guide  them  thither.f 

When  on  the  point  of  starting  with  the  new  guide,  they 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  two  Frenchmen  at  a  neighboring 
village.  One  of  these  was  Joliet,  who  was  on  his  return 
from  a  fruitless  expedition  to  the  copper  region  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, whither  he  had  been  sent  by  Talon,  as  mentioned 
on  a  preceding  page.  He  had  returned  via  the  Detroit 
River  and  Lake  Erie,  and  had  been  led  by  an  Indian  guide 
across  the  country  from  the  mouth  of  Grand  River  to  the 
head  of  Lake  Ontario,  through  fear  of  the  Iroquois  around 
the  portage  of  Niagara  Falls. 

Joliet  showed  the  priests  a  map  of  such  portions  of  the 
upper  lakes  as  he  had  visited,  telling  them  at  the  same  time 
of  the  Pottawattomies,  and  other  Indian  nations  of  that 
region,  who  were  in  great  need  of  spiritual  instruction. 
This  information  determined  the  priests  to  abandon  the 
Mississippi  scheme  and  turn  their  attention  to  the  Indians. 
The  remonstrances  of  La  Salle,  who  urged  that  the  Jesuits 
had  already  occupied  the  field,  availed  nothing.     The  In- 

f  From  the  length  of  time  mentioned  as  necessary  to  reach  the  river, 
it  is  evident  the  savages  meant  the  Mississippi  River. 
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dians  were  in  need  of  spiritual  succor,  and  nothing  could 
persuade  them  from  their  purpose. 

La  Salle  was  attacked  by  a  violent  fever  after  reaching 
the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  he  told  his  colleagues  he 
was  in  no  condition  to  proceed  with  them,  and  would  be 
obliged  to  leave  them.  Inwardly,  he  was  so  disgusted  with 
them  that  he  was  glad  of  any  excuse  for  parting  company 
with  them.  On  the  last  day  of  September  they  parted, 
the  Sulpitians  and  their  party  descending  the  Grand  River 
towards  Lake  Erie,  and  La  Salle  and  his  companions,  in- 
cluding Joliet,  as  they  supposed,  taking  their  way  back  to 
Montreal. 

The  priests,  as  before  seen,  were  compelled  to  winter  on 
Lake  Erie,  from  whence,  in  the  spring  of  1670,  they  pro- 
ceeded through  the  Straits  and  Lake  Huron  to  the  Sault 
St.  Marie.  From  thence  they  soon  after  returned  to  Mon- 
treal, without  accomplishing  the  design  of  their  voyage. 
This,  as  before  written,  was  the  first  recorded  passage  of 
white  men  through  the  strait  where  now  stands  the  city  of 
Detroit, — the  undoubted  passage  of  Joliet  in  the  previous 
autumn  never  having  been  recorded.  The  first  three  visits 
to  the  territory  of  Michigan  by  white  men  would  be  Charles 
Raymbault  and  Isaac  Jogues,  in  September,  1641,  through 
the  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Huron  to  the  Sault  St.  Marie ; 
that  of  Louis  Joliet,  in  1669;  and  the  passage  of  Casson 
and  Galinee,  in  the  spring  of  1670. 

EXPLORATIONS,  1669-73. 

The  whereabouts  of  La  Salle  during  the  next  three  years 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  A  somewhat  ob- 
scure record,  never  published,  entitled  "  Histoire  de  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Salle,"  said  to  have  been  taken  down  from  La 
Salle's  lips,  has  been  extensively  drawn  upon,  and  the  at- 
tempt made  by  sundry  writers  to  prove  therefrom  that 
during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1669-70  La  Salle  made 
a  journey  of  exploration  down  the  Ohio  as  far  as  the  falls 
at  Louisville. 

As  an  offset  to  this  statement  may  be  quoted  the  story  of 
Nicholas  Perrot,  that  in  the  summer  of  1670  he  met  La 
Salle  hunting  on  the  Ottawa  River  with  a  party  of  Iroquois. 
The  manuscript  in  question  goes  on  to  relate  that  the  great 
explorer  in  the  year  1671  embarked  on  Lake  Erie,  explored 
that  lake,  and  passed  on  north  and  west,  and  sailed  over 
Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  and  from  the  latter  passed  to 
a  river  flowing  westward  and  followed  it  to  another  flowing 
to  the  southeast, — meaning  possibly  the  Illinois,  or  Wis- 
consin, and  Mississippi, — descending  the  last-mentioned 
stream  to  the  36th  parallel  of  north  latitude.  The  story 
of  the  exploration  of  the  Ohio  bears  some  marks  of  au- 
thenticity, since  it  is  sustained  by  a  memorial  of  La  Salle 
addressed  to  Frontenac  in  1677,  in  which  he  affirms  that 
he  discovered  that  river,  and  by  the  testimony  of  Joliet, 
who  made  two  maps  of  the  region  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  great  lakes.  The  Ohio  is  laid  down  on  both,  and  there 
is  an  inscription  or  statement  to  the  effect  that  La  Salle 
had  explored  it. 

This  part  of  the  account  is  possibly  correct,  but  the  por- 
tion relating  to  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  is  a  fiction, 
since  neither  La  Salle  nor  his  friends  ever  made  such 
claim. 


In  1672,  Count  Frontenac  had  succeeded  Courcelles  as 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  and  we  find  that  La  Salle  had 
won  the  confidence  of  the  new  Governor,  who  was  greatly 
interested  in  all  his  plans  of  discovery.  About  this  time 
Perrot,  the  Governor  of  Montreal,  had  become  extensively 
engaged  in  the  fur-trade,  and  had  even  sent  men  into  the 
wilderness  to  anticipate  the  Indian  trade,  and  thus  divert 
it  to  Montreal.  Frontenac  was  himself  interested  in  the 
fur-trade,  and  this  movement  of  Perrot  seriously  interfered 
with  his  business  at  Quebec. 

FORT   CATARAQUI   (FRONTENAC). 

In  this  dilemma  La  Salle  broached  a  plan,  which  had  also 
been  recommended  by  Courcelles,  and  which  immediately 
interested  the  count.  He  suggested  the  advisability  of  estab- 
lishing a  fortified  post  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario,  which 
would  not  only  be  of  great  value  from  a  military  point  of 
view,  but  would  enable  the  party  who  controlled  it  to  com- 
mand the  entire  trade  of  the  upper  country,  and  Frontenac 
was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  it.  He  did  not  dare 
petition  for  the  sanction  of  the  king,  lest  the  Governor  and 
merchants  of  Montreal  should  remonstrate  and  defeat  the 
object,  but  proceeded  at  once  to  put  the  design  in  execu- 
tion. Summoning  the  militia  of  the  province  and  collect- 
ing a  large  number  of  Indians,  he  set  out  on  his  journey 
from  Quebec  and  leisurely  proceeded  to  Montreal.  He  had 
given  out  that  he  was  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  had  invited  the  officers  and  prominent  citizens  to 
accompany  him. 

He  had  a  train  of  about  four  hundred  men,  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty  canoes,  and  these,  with  the  baggage,  he 
sent  from  Montreal  to  La  Chine  by  land,  to  which  place  he 
followed  on  the  28th  of  June,  1673. 

From  thence  the  passage  was  made  mostly  by  water.  In 
the  mean  time  La  Salle  had  visited  Onondaga  and  invited 
the  Iroquois  to  meet  the  Governor  in  a  grand  council.  He 
also  sent  Frontenac  a  map  of  the  region  around  Lake  On- 
tario, and  recommended  the  mouth  of  the  Cataraqui, 
where  Kingston  now  stands,  as  the  most  eligible  site  for  the 
new  post. 

The  expedition  reached  the  rendezvous  on  the  12th  of 
July,  and  the  Governor  found  a  respectable  number  of  Iro- 
quois assembled  to  meet  him. 

Here,  with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  he  could  employ, 
Count  Frontenac  held  a  council  with  the  delegates  from  the 
Five  Nations,  making  them  costly  presents,  fondling  the 
Indian  children,  and  using  every  means  to  make  a  favorable 
impression  upon  the  haughty  conquerors  of  the  wilderness. 
The  council  ceremonies  were  protracted  through  several 
days,  and  in  the  mean  time  Frontenac's  engineer,  Raudin, 
was  busily  engaged  in  tracing  the  lines  and  constructing 
Fort  Cataraqui. 

It  was  a  large  and  strongly-palisaded  earthwork,  with 
ditch  and  bastions,  and  designed  to  mount  a  few  light 
guns. 

The  Iroquois  departed,  apparently  pleased  with  Onontlo,* 

*  A  name  the  Indians  bestowed  on  the  French  Governors.  The 
English  Governors  and  principal  men  they  called  Corlear,  a  name  at 
first  applied  to  the  Dutch.  According  to  Parkman  it  signifies,  in  the 
Iroquois  tongue,  "  Great  Mountain/' 
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though  the  experience  of  later  years  proved  that  all  his 
efforts  had  neither  charmed  nor  frightened  the  descendants 
of  At-o-tar-ho. 

Frontenac  placed  a  garrison  in  his  new  fort,  with  provis- 
ions for  one  year,  and  left  on  his  return  to  Quebec,  highly 
pleased  with  the  success  of  his  expedition. 

Thus  was  the  strong  point  d'appui  to  the  vast  lake  re- 
gion of  the  West  established, — a  position  which  the  French 
held  with  great  tenacity  until  1758,  when,  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  while  Montcalm  was  confronting  the  decimated 
army  of  Abercrombie  on  Lake  George,  Gen.  John  Brad- 
street  descended  upon  it  with  a  Provincial  army,  and  almost 
obliterated  what  had  then  become  a  regular  fortress. 

La  Salle  was  deeply  interested  in  this  arrangement,  and 
Frontenac,  who  feared  the  king  might  not  sanction  his 
bold  move,  was  willing  to  advance  any  scheme  which  La 
Salle  might  adopt  that  would  insure  the  permanency  of 
Cataraqui  as  a  military  post. 

It  was  finally  arranged  between  them  that  La  Salle 
should  present  two  petitions  to  the  king, — one  for  a  patent 
of  nobility  for  his  services  as  an  explorer,  the  other  for  a 
grant  in  seigniory  of  Fort  Frontenac,  which  name  he  was  to 
give  the  new  post,  in  honor  of  his  patron. 

Armed  with  letters  of  strong  recommendation  from  the 
count,  he  proceeded,  in  the  autumn  of  1674,  to  France 
and  presented  his  petitions  at  court.  He  was  well  received, 
and  his  petitions  were  granted,  upon  condition  that  he  should 
repay  the  king  the  ten  thousand  francs  which  the  fort  had 
cost  him  ;  maintain  it  at  his  own  charge,  with  a  garrison 
equal  to  that  of  Montreal,  with  the  necessary  laborers ; 
gather  a  French  colony  around  it ;  build  a  church  when 
the  inhabitants  should  reach  one  hundred ;  support  one  or 
more  Recollet  friars ;  and  form  a  settlement  of  domesti- 
cated Indians  in  the  neighborhood. 

"  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  the  untitled  nobles,  received  a  grant 
of  the  fort  and  lands  adjacent,  to  the  extent  of  four  leagues  in  front 
and  half  a  league  in  depth,  together  with  the  neighboring  islands,  and 
was  invested  with  the  government  of  the  fort  and  settlement,  subject 
to  the  orders  of  the  Governor-General. "* 

This  good  fortune  so  pleased  his  family  that  they  made 
him  large  advances  in  money  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  king, 
and  also  to  rebuild  the  fort  substantially  with  stone. 

It  was  a  matter  of  record  that  La  Salle  was  to  share  with 
Frontenac  and  other  parties  the  great  profits  which  would 
accrue  from  the  immense  trade  that  must  centre  and  be 
controlled  at  this  point. 

Though  La  Salle  had  a  firm  friend  in  Count  Frontenac, 
who  assisted  him  in  every  possible  manner,  and  though  the 
Sulpitian  priests  at  Montreal  and  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte  were 
well  disposed  towards  him,  yet  he  had  in  some  way  incurred 
the  enmity  of  the  Jesuits,  who  put  forth  every  effort  to  op- 
pose his  plans  and  destroy  his  growing  trade.  From  1674 
to  the  day  of  his  death  there  was  a  continual  quarrel  between 
him  and  them,  and  no  doubt  this  was  the  principal  cause 
of  his  misfortunes.  He  was  too  independent  in  spirit  to  be 
controlled  by  the  haughty  priesthood,  who  with  a  strong 
hand  undertook  to  sway  the  destinies  of  Canada.  Every- 
thing was  thrown  in  his  way  that  could  impede  his  plans  of 
discovery,  and  even  his  brother,  the  Abbe  Cavelier,  in  a 

*  Parkman, 


small  way  interfered  with   him  to  his  great  annoyance. 
Attempts  were  even  made  to  poison  him. 

FIRST  VESSEL   ON  LAKE   ONTARIO. 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  which  surrounded 
him  La  Salle  kept  steadily  at  work,  with  the  one  grand  aim 
always  in  view  of  conducting  a  great  exploring  expedition 
through  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  thereby  adding  vast 
regions  to  the  power  of  France.  He  built  four  small 
decked  vessels  on  Lake  Ontario  for  purposes  of  trade 
and  exploration,  and  within  two  years — 1677-78 — had 
rebuilt  Fort  Frontenac  with  hewn  stone,  with  the  exception 
of  the  water-side,  which  was  constructed  of  strong  stockades. 
The  regular  garrison  consisted  of  two  officers,  a  surgeon,  and 
ten  or  twelve  soldiers ;  and  forty  or  fifty  mechanics,  laborers, 
and  canoe-men  were  also  maintained.  There  were  in  addi- 
tion two  Rdeollet  friars,  Luc  Buisset  and  the  noted  Louis 
Hennepin.  Barracks,  a  mill,  a  bakery,  a  well,  and  clusters 
of  houses  were  constructed,  and  the  Recollets  had  a  house 
and  chapel. 

REVISITS   FRANCE. 

In  1678,  La  Salle  again  visited  France  for  the  further- 
ance of  his  scheme  of  exploration.  As  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, he  bore  strong  commendatory  letters  from  Frontenac, 
and  though  denounced  in  advance  as  a  madman  by  his 
enemies,  he  won  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  king 
and  his  prime  minister,  the  famous  Colbert,  and  was  author- 
ized to  go  on  with  his  discoveries,  plant  settlements,  build 
forts,  and  carry  on  trade  with  the  natives. 

In  July,  1678,  La  Salle  returned  to  Canada,  bringing  an 
addition  of  thirty  men, — sailors,  carpenters,  and  laborers, — 
with  abundant  stores,  tools,  and  merchandise  ;  in  short, 
everything  necessary  for  his  enterprise.  With  him  came 
Henri  de  Tonti  (or  Tonty,  as  Parkman  writes  it),  an  Italian 
officer,  one  of  whose  hands  had  been  blown  off  by  a  grenade. 
His  father,  who  had  been  Governor  of  Gaeta,  but  who  had 
subsequently  settled  in  France  on  account  of  political 
troubles,  was  the  originator  of  the  plan  of  life  insurance 
known  as  the  Tontine. 

The  Prince  de  Conti,  whose  protigi  Henri  de  Tonti  was, 
had  recommended  him  to  La  Salle,  and  the  latter  made  him 
his  lieutenant.  De  Tonti  afterwards  became  almost  as  noted 
for  his  voyages  and  explorations  as  La  Salle  himself.  He 
was  undoubtedly  a  most  remarkable  man,  a  brave  soldier, 
a  most  skillful  leader,  true  as  the  needle  to  the  magnet,  and 
indefatigable  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  whether  as 
commander  of  the  fortified  post,  the  wilderness  stockade  on 
the  Rock  of  the  Illinois,  or  as  leader  of  an  exploring  band 
in  the  forests  of  the  Mississippi. 

Late  in  the  season  of  1678,  De  Tonti  was  sent  forward 
by  La  Salle  to  build  a  fort  near  the  cataract  of  Niagara, 
which  La  Salle,  in  honor  of  the  prince,  named  Fort  Conti.f 

Two  other  prominent  friends  of  La  Salle  were  the  Sieur 

f  La  Salle,  in  a  letter  to  the  Prince  de  Conti,  under  date  of  Oct.  31, 
1678,  in  speaking  of  Tonti  and  the  new  fortification,  uses  the  follow- 
ing language :  "  Nevertheless,  his  energy  and  address  make  him  equal 
to  anything,*  and  now,  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  everybody  is  in 
fear  of  the  ice,  he  is  setting  out  to  begin  a  new  fort  two  hundred 
leagues  from  this  place.  It  is  situated  near  that  great  cataract,  more 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty  toises  in  height,  by  which  the  lakes  of 
higher  elevation  precipitate  themselves  into  Lake  Frontenac." 
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de  la  Motte  and  Father  Louis  Hennepin,*  a  member  of  the 
Rieollet  order  of  the  Franciscans,  who  met  him  at  Quebec. 
Early  in  November,  La  Salle  and  his  party  arrived  at 
Fort  Frontenac,  from  whence  he  immediately  sent  fifteen 
men  in  canoes  to  the  region  of  Lake  Michigan,  to  open 
trade  with  the  Indians  and  collect  provisions  for  future  use. 
This  party  probably  went  via  Lake  Erie,  the  straits  of  De- 
troit, and  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan  to  Green  Bay,  where 
La  Salle  met  a  portion  of  them  in  the  following  year. 

FORT  AT   NIAGARA. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  fort,  La  Salle,  Hennepin, 
and  La  Motte,  with  sixteen  men,  set  sail  on  Lake  Ontario 
(which  La  Salle  called  Lac  Frontenac)  in  a  small  brigan- 
tine,  or  sloop,  of  ten  tons  burden,  for  the  post  of  Niagara, 
or  Fort  Conti.  It  was  past  the  middle  of  November, 
and  they  were  eight  days  working  up  the  tempest-tossed 
lake  to  the  Indian  village  of  Tai-ai~a-gon,  near  the  site  of 
the  modern  city  of  Toronto,  where  they  ran  into  harbor 
and  were  frozen  in. 

Cutting  their  way  out  with  axes,  on  the  5th  of  De- 
cember they  crossed  the  head  of  the  lake  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Niagara  River,  which  they  reached  on  the  6th  after  a 
tempestuous  night,  and  landed  at  the  spot  since  made  his- 
toric by  Fort  Niagara.f 

From  this  place  Hennepin  and  several  others  ascended 
the  river  in  a  canoe  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  ridge  at  Lew- 
iston,  from  whence  they  were  compelled  to  go  on  foot  the 
remainder  of  the  distance  (about  seven  miles)  to  the  great 
fall,  which  they  probably  beheld  about  the  7th  of  December, 
1678,  and  were  perhaps  the  first  white  men  who  gazed 
upon  its  wonders.  Hennepin's  account  was  certainly  the 
first  in  writing  given  by  one  who  had  actually  beheld  the 
greatest  curiosity  of  the  kind  on  the  face  of  the  globe. J 

The  Senecas  were  opposed  to  the  building  of  a  regular  fort 
at  Niagara,  and  to  conciliate  them  La  Motte  and  Hennepin 
made  a  journey  to  one  of  their  villages  beyond  the  Gen- 
esee River,  near  the  modern  town  of  Victor.  They  reached 
the  place  on  the  last  day  of  December,  1678,  and  held  a 
council  with  forty-two  chiefs,  to  whom  they  made  many 
presents,  and  tried  to  persuade  them  that  the  building  of  a 
fort  at  Niagara  would  not  be  an  injury,  but  a  positive  benefit 
to  them.     The  Indians  took  the  presents,  but  failed  to  see 

*  Hennepin  had  come  to  Canada  in  1675,  in  the  same  ship  with  La 
Salle.  He  had  been  a  teacher,  and  on  his  arrival  was  sent  to  Fort 
Frontenac,  where  he  set  up  a  huge  cross,  erected  a  chapel,  and  in- 
structed the  Iroquois  colonized  there.  In  the  winter  of  1677-78,  in 
company  with  a  single  soldier  of  the  fort,  he  made  a  journey  on  snow- 
shoes  to  Onondaga,  and  thence  down  the  Mohawk  River  to  the  Mohawk 
castles,  where  he  found  two  Jesuit  missionaries.  He  was  a  noted 
adventurer,  but  a  bombastic  and  unreliable  writer. 

f  This  name  was  written  by  Lalemant,  in  1641,  Onguiaahra,  and 
by  Sanson,  on  his  map  of  1657,  Ongiara.  Hennepin  wrote  it  as  now 
used. 

X  The  first  mention  of  the  fall  was  made  by  Ragueneau,  in  1648,  as 
follows :  "  Nearly  south  of  this  same  Neutral  Nation  there  is  a  great 
lake,  about  two  hundred  leagues  in  circuit,  named  Erie,  which  is 
formed  by  the  discharge  of  the  Fresh  Sea,  and  which  precipitates 
itself  by  a  cataract  of  frightful  height  into  a  third  lake,  named  On- 
tario, which  we  call  Lac  St.  Louis." — Parkman's  Jesuits,  p.  143, 

Hennepin  vastly  overrated  the  height  of  the  fall,  which  he  at  first 
estimated  at  five  hundred  feet,  and  in  his  second  account,  in  1697,  at 
six  hundred.  Dr.  O'Callaghan  states  that  he  has  seen  thirty-nine 
different  ways  of  spelling  Niagara. 


the  project  in  the  same  light  as  their  visitors,  and  the  latter 
returned  to  their  camp  with  very  little  satisfaction. 

In  the  mean  time,  La  Salle  had  met  with  both  good  and 
evil  fortune.  On  a  second  voyage,  with  supplies  for  the 
camp  at  Niagara,  the  little  brigantine  had  been  wrecked,  and 
most  of  the  supplies  lost,  by  the  disobedience  of  the  pilot. 
This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  misfortunes  which  seemed 
to  persistently  follow  the  great  explorer.  In  another  di- 
rection he  had  been  more  successful.  He  had  met  the 
Senecas,  and  obtained  from  them  the  privilege  of  construct- 
ing a  stockaded  warehouse  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara. 

The  loss  of  the  vessel  was  a  terrible  misfortune,  but  as 
the  anchors  and  cables,  destined  for  a  larger  vessel  to  be 
constructed  on  Lake  Erie,  had  been  saved  from  the  wreck, 
La  Salle  did  not  lose  heart,  though  La  Motte  had  returned 
discouraged  and  worn  out  with  his  winter  journey ings,  to 
Canada.  Tonti  and  Hennepin  remained,  but  the  motley 
retainers  were  almost  in  a  state  of  mutiny. 

La  Salle,  instead  of  giving  up  to  misfortune,  valiantly  de- 
termined to  proceed  with  his  enterprise.  Accordingly  all 
his  supplies  and  materials  were  transported  over  the  portage, 
and  on  the  22d  of  January,  1679,  were  deposited  two 
leagues  above  the  cataract,  at  the  mouth  of  Cayuga  Creek, 
on  the  American  side  of  the  river. 

THE  "GRIFFIN." 

Here  a  camp  was  established,  a  chapel  erected  for  Hen- 
nepin (who  had  borne  a  portable  altar  on  his  shoulders 
around  the  falls),  and  the  keel  of  a  vessel  of  about  forty- 
five  tons  was  laid,  and  her  construction  proceeded  with  as 
rapidly  as  circumstances  would  permit. 

After  getting  everything  in  working  order,  La  Salle, 
leaving  the  command  with  Tonti,  made  a  journey  on  foot 
back  to  Frontenac,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  through  the  forests  and  over  the  ice  of  Lake  On- 
tario, for  the  purpose  of  procuring  fresh  supplies,  of  which 
his  command  stood  in  great  need.  Two  men  accompanied 
him,  and  a  dog  drew  his  personal  baggage  on  a  sled.  Their 
food  consisted  of  a  bag  of  parched  corn,  which  was  en- 
tirely devoured  two  days  before  they  reached  their  destina- 
tion. Two  Mohegan  Indians,  who  had  accompanied  La 
Salle  from  Frontenac,  supplied  Tonti  and  his  party  with 
nearly  all  their  provisions  in  the  absence  of  La  Salle. 

By  the  opening  of  spring,  Tonti  had  nearly  completed 
the  vessel,  which  was  named  the  "  Griffin,"  in  honor  of 
the  armorial  bearings  on  the  arms  of  Frontenac.  She  was 
towed  up  to  Black  Rock  and  made  fast,  and  her  equipment 
completed.  Her  armament  consisted  of  five  small  guns 
placed  in  as  many  ports  along  her  deck,  and  on  her  prow 
was  carved  in  wood  a  figure  of  the  allegorical  animal  after 
which  she  was  named. 

THE  VOYAGE. 

Long  and  anxiously  Tonti  and  his  companions  awaited 
the  return  of  La  Salle.  The  winter  was  succeeded  by 
spring,  and  this  by  the  fiery  months  of  summer,  before  he 
made  his  appearance.  At  length,  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  he  arrived,  accompanied  by  three  more  friars.  He 
brought  unwelcome  news:  his  creditors  had  seized  his 
property  and  tried  in  every  way  to  break  up  his  expedi- 
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tion;  but  he  was  undaunted,  and,  as  if  hurried  on  by  a 
mysterious  fate,  boldly  determined  to  advance  into  the 
western  waters,  and  on  the  7th  of  August,  1679,  set  sail 
upon  the  bosom  of  Lake  Erie.  The  "  Griffin"  was  the 
first  vessel  built  by  Europeans  and  navigated  upon  the 
ninety  thousand  square  miles  of  fresh  water  spreading,  like 
the  ocean,  westward  and  northward  from  the  fall  of  Niagara. 

There  were  in  all  thirty-four  souls  on  board  the  little 
craft,  and  for  three  days  they  bore  southwestward  on  the 
waters  of  Lake  Erie ;  turning  north,  and  probably  coming 
in  sight  of  the  low-lying  shores  of  Michigan  about  the 
tenth  of  the  month,  in  the  vicinity  of  where  now  stands  the 
town  of  Monroe.  Passing  through  the  strait  and  across 
the  expanse  of  waters  which  they  called  Lake  Sainte  Claire,* 
they  still  bore  north  through  the  strait  beyond,  and  soon 
beheld  opening  before  them — a  vast  ocean  of  waves — the 
broad  waters  of  the  "  Mer  Douce,"  the  "  Fresh- Water  Sea 
of  the  Hurons." 

On  the  tumbling  billows  of  Saginaw  Bay  a  furious  tem- 
pest tossed  them  like  a  cork,  and  the  frightened  adven- 
turers believed  themselves  surely  lost,  for  they  had  seen 
nothing  like  it  since  they  braved  the  dangers  of  the  At- 
lantic ;  but  the  winds  abated,  the  billows  gradually  sub- 
sided, and  the  little  craft  gallantly  bore  on  her  way,  the 
pioneer  of  unnumbered  thousands  that,  ere  two  centuries 
should  roll  away,  were  to  whiten  with  the  sails  of  a  peace- 
ful commerce  all  these  mighty  inland  seas. 

AT  MIOHILIMACKINAC. 
Passing  the  clustering  islands  of  Thunder  Bay,  they  sailed 
along  the  far-extending  waters,  and  soon  came  in  sight  of 
the  wooded  shores  of  Bois  Blanc  and  Mackinac  and  the 
dense  forests  sweeping  down  on  either  side  of  the  narrow 
strait  which  unites  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  and  divides 
the  shores  of  the  upper  and  lower  peninsulas.  We  quote 
a  few  interesting  sentences  from  the  historian  Parkman  : 

"And  now  her  port  was  won,  and  she  found  her  rest  behind  the 
point  of  St.  Ignaee  of  Mich-Hint ackinac,  floating  in  that  tranquil  cove 
where  crystal  waters  cover  but  cannot  hide  the  pebbly  depths  beneath. 
Before  her  rose  the  house  and  chapel  of  the  Jesuits,  inclosed  with 
palisades,-  on  the  right  the  Huron  village,  with  its  bark  cabins  and 
its  fence  of  tall  pickets ;  on  the  left  the  square,  compact  houses  of  the 
French  traders ;  and,  not  far  off,  the  clustered  wigwams  of  an  Ottawa 
village.  Here  was  a  centre  of  the  Jesuit  missions  and  a  centre  of  the 
Indian  trade,  and  here,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Cross,  was  much 
sharp  practice  in  the  service  of  Mammon." 

The  guns  of  the  "  Griffin"  thundered  a  salute,  to  the 
wonder  and  astonishment  of  the  Indians,  and  her  crew 
landed  and  marched,  under  arms,  to  the  chapel  in  the  Ottawa 
village,  where  they  heard  mass.  On  their  return  the  Hurons 
gave  them  a  salute  of  musketry,  and  the  Indian  canoes  clus- 
tered by  the  hundred  around  the  "  Griffin,"  which  the 
savages  called  the  "  floating  fort." 

At  Michilimackinac  La  Salle  learned  of  more  trouble 
awaiting  him.  Tonti  had  been  sent  forward  with  canoes 
from  Niagara,  in  advance  of  the  "  Griffin,"  to  look  after 
the  fifteen  men  dispatched  by  La  Salle  the  autumn  before 
to  purchase  furs  and  prepare  for  his  coming.  Tonti  found 
that  they  had  squandered  the  goods  or  used  them  in  trad- 

*  Named  "  St.  Claire"  from  the  fact  that  it  was  first  seen  on  the 
12th  of  August,  which  is  known  in  the  Catholic  calendar  as  St.  Claire's 
day.    Its  Huron  or  Wyandot  name  was  Otsiketa, 


ing  on  their  own  account,  and  had  scattered  in  various 
directions.  La  Salle  found  four  of  them  at  Mackinac,f 
whom  he  arrested,  and  sent  Tonti  to  the  Sault  St.  Marie  to 
look  after  others. 

Before  Tonti  had  returned  from  his  last-named  expedi- 
tion, early  in  September,  La  Salle  set  sail  from  Mackinac, 
and  proceeded  to  the  islands  at  the  entrance  to  Green  Bay. 
Here  he  found  a  party  of  his  advance  men  who  had  re- 
mained faithful,  and  collected  a  large  store  of  furs.  A 
prominent  Pottawattomie  chief  was  also  very  friendly.  La 
Salle  now  resolved  to  load  his  vessel  with  furs,  and  send 
her  back  with  something  tangible  to  satisfy  his  creditors. 
Accordingly,  on  the  18th  of  September  she  departed  in 
charge  of  the  pilot,  who  had  orders  to  unload  her  at  Ni- 
agara, and  immediately  return  with  her  to  the  Illinois 
country. 

EXPLORING   LAKE   MICHIGAN. 

La  Salle  remained  behind,  and  with  fourteen  men  and 
four  canoes,  heavily  loaded  with  a  blacksmith's  forge,  tools, 
merchandise,  and  arms,  embarked  on  a  voyage  of  explora- 
tion to  the  southward.  They  met  a  constant  succession  of 
storms,  and  would  have  perished  of  famine  had  not  the  na- 
tives generously  supplied  them  with  venison  and  corn. 
They  had  nearly  come  to  blows  with  a  band  of  Outagamies, 
but  finally  pacified  them  and  exchanged  presents. 

About  the  first  of  November  the  party  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph  River,  in  Michigan,  where  Tonti 
was  to  have  joined  them,  but  he  had  not  arrived.  La  Salle's 
men  grumbled  and  clamored  to  be  led  on  to  the  Illinois 
country ;  but  La  Salle  determined  to  wait  for  Tonti,  who 
was  to  come  up  the  eastern  shore  with  twenty  men. 

FORT   MIAMIS. 

To  divert  the  thoughts  of  his  followers  from  gloomy 
forebodings,  he  set  them  at  work  erecting  a  fort  of  logs 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  This  work  he  named  Fort 
Miamis,  probably  from  the  fact  that  the  Miami  nation  were 
found  occupying  the  country. 

This  was  the  first  post  established  within  the  limits  of 
the  lower  peninsula. J  Singular  as  it  may  seem,  since  1615, 
when  Champlain  had  approached  very  near  the  boundaries 
of  Michigan,  the  posts  and  missions  had  been  established, 
as  it  were,  in  a  semicircle  around  the  lower  peninsula,  with 
not  a  single  one  inside  its  limits.  The  mission  of  St.  Ig- 
naee was  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Strait  of  Mackinac ; 
St.  Frangois  Xavier  was  at  Green  Bay  ;  St.  Simon  was  on 
the  Grand  Manitoulin  Island  of  Lake  Huron,  and  St. 
Marie  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Superior.  Posts  were  subse- 
quently established  on  the  south  side  of  the  Straits  of 
Mackinac,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Huron,  and  in  various  other 
places  within  the  peninsula. 

At  the  end  of  twenty  days,  when  the  fort  was  well  ad- 
vanced, Tonti  arrived,  but  brought  with  him  only  ten  men  ; 
the  remainder  had  been  left,  for  want  of  provisions,  thirty 
leagues  behind,  to  sustain  themselves  by  hunting. 

f  This  name  will  generally  be  written  Mackinac  instead  of  Mich- 
ilimackinac, according  to  the  early  style. 

J  Previous  to  1721,  when  Charlevoix  visited  this  post,  it  had  been 
removed  to  the  site  of  South  Bend,  in  Indiana, — Judge  Campbell's 
Outlines  of  History. 
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La  Salle  directed  Tonti  to  return  and  hurry  them  on,  but 
a  violent  storm  wrecked  his  canoe,  and  with  the  loss  of  arms 
and  provisions  he  rejoined  La  Salle.  A  few  days  later  the 
remaining  men  joined  the  party.  But  there  were  no  tid- 
ings of  the  "  Griffin."  Extremely  anxious  about  her;  La 
Salle  sent  two  men  to  Mackinac  to  meet  her  if  she  re- 
turned, and  pilot  her  to  his  fort  on  the  Miamis. 

OIST   THE   ILLINOIS. 

On  the  3d  of  December  the  entire  party,  consisting  of 
thirty-three  persons,  embarked  in  eight  canoes,  and,  ascend- 
ing the  St.  Joseph  to  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  crossed  over  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Kan-ka- 
hee,*  and  descended  that  stream  to  its  junction  with  the 
Illinois,  near  the  present  little  village  of  Channahon,  in 
Will  Co.,  111.  Here  they  began  to  encounter  the  buffalo, 
though  not  in  great  plenty.  On  and  around  the  site  of  the 
present  village  of  Utica,  in  La  Salle  County,  they  found  a 
great  town,  occupied  by  the  Illinois  Indians,  containing  about 
five  hundred  lodges  and  a  population  of  several  thousands. 

Here  was  the  principal  centre  of  all  the  Indian  nations 
living  within  the  bounds  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  At 
times  there  were  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  populous  vil- 
lages, and  Franquelin's  map  of  1684  shows  seven  villages, 
containing  in  the  aggregate  about  four  thousand  warriors. 
They  included  tribes  or  families  of  the  Illinois,  Miamis, 
Chouanons  (Shawanese),  Kiclcapoos,  etc.")" 

When  La  Salle  and  his  companions  reached  these  clus- 
tering villages  they  found  them  untenanted.  The  entire 
population  was  absent  on  its  annual  hunt.  They  found 
plenty  of  corn  stowed  away  in  caches,  and  helped  them- 
selves. On  New  Year's  day,  1680,  they  landed  and  heard 
mass.  Continuing  down  the  river,  they  reached  a  town  of 
the  Illinois,  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Peoria,  about 
the  2d  of  January. 

The  Indians,  to  the  number  of  eighty  families,  were  at 

home  and  received  their  visitors  with  great  hospitality  at 

first,  but  an  emissary,  said  to  have  been  sent  to  them  by 

Father  Allouez,  the  Jesuit,  then  in  the  Miami  country,  and 

who  bore  no  good-will  towards  La  Salle,  came  secretly  with 

presents  and  a  cunning  speech,  and  prejudiced  them  against 

La  Salle.     He,  however,  with  his  usual  success  among  the 

savages,  discovered  and  exposed   the  cheat,  and  regained 

their  confidence.       But  his  men   became  uneasy  and   at 

length  began  to  desert  him,  six  of  them  stealing  away  in 

the  night.     Attempts  were  also  made,  as  in  Canada,  to 

poison  him. 

FORT   CREVECCEUR. 

In  the  midst  of  many  difficulties,  La  Salle  resolved  to 

erect  a  strong  fortification  for  the  protection  of  his  party 

from  apprehended  treachery  among  the  Indians,  and  the 

security  of  his  property.     Accordingly,  about  the  middle 

of  January,  1680,  he  began  the  erection  of  a  stockade  work 

on  a  gentle  knoll  upon  the  east  side  of  the  river,  at  the 

narrows,  where  the  stream  leaves  Peoria  Lake,  and  a  little 

below  the  present  city. 

*  This  name  is  written  by  various  writers  Theakiki,  Haukeke,  Kia- 
kiki.  It  was  also  called  by  the  French  the  Riviere  Seignelay,  Riviere 
des  Macoupin8,  and  Riviere  de  la  Divine. 

f  The  names  Shawaneae  and  Chouanons  probably  refer  to  the  same 
nations. 


The  fort  was  defended  by  palisades  twenty-five  feet  in 
height,  by  a  wide  ditch,  and  c7ieveaux-de-frise  on  the  glacis. 

This  was  the  first  civilized  occupation  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  or  at  least  the  first  attempt  to  plant  a  colony  within 
the  region  now  containing  more  than  three  million  people 
and  seven  thousand  miles  of  railway. 

January,  1880,  has  seen  two  hundred  years  pass  away 
since  the  brave  explorer  built  his  primitive  work,  which 
he  named  Fort  Crevecoeur  (Broken  Heart),  as  expressive 
of  the  state  of  his  mind,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  innu- 
merable difficulties,  and  greatly  troubled  about  his  vessel, 
which  had  no  doubt  gone  down  amid  the  boisterous  surges 
of  Lake  Huron.  Not  a  vestige  of  the  fort  now  remains, 
and  its  actual  site  is  probably  unknown. 

La  Salle,  notwithstanding  all  his  misfortunes,  was  not 
discouraged.  He  resolved  to  continue  his  discoveries.  In 
order  to  do  so  it  was  necessary  to  build  a  vessel  with  which 
to  navigate  the  Mississippi.  Accordingly  her  keel,  was  laid, 
and  the  work  was  prosecuted  with  such  assiduity  that  in  six 
weeks  the  hull  was  nearly  completed.  She  was  of  about 
forty  tons  burden,  and  had  high  bulwarks  to  protect  her 
people  from  the  arrows  of  the  Indians.  Sails,  rigging,  and 
anchors  were  lacking,  and  to  provide  these  La  Salle  pro- 
posed to  return  to  Canada  on  foot  and  procure  them,  to- 
gether with  supplies  for  future  use. 

In  the  mean  time  he  bethought  him  that  Hennepin 
might  be  employing  his  time  to  advantage,  and  instructed 
him  to  explore  the  Illinois  River  during  his  absence.  Hen- 
nepin ,  with  two  companions  and  a  canoe  well  laden  with 
supplies  and  trinkets  for  Indian  trade,  left  the  fort  on  the 
last  of  February. 

JOURNEY  TO   CANADA. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  La  Salle,  with  four  Frenchmen 
and  the  Mohegan  hunter,  started  on  his  return  to  Canada, 
leaving  Tonti,  with  about  fifteen  men,  most  of  them  mutin- 
ous and  altogether  unreliable,  to  hold  the  place  during  his 
absence.  La  Salle  and  his  party  toiled  up  the  river,  some- 
times in  open  water,  but  oftener  on  the  shore,  dragging 
their  canoes  through  the  timber  and  over  the  frozen  marsh 
until  the  third  day,  when  they  met  Chassagoac,  the  princi- 
pal chief  of  the  Illinois,  with  whom  La  Salle  entered  into 
an  arrangement  to  supply  Fort  Crevecoeur  with  provisions. 
They  killed  a  buffalo  and  dried  the  meat  by  a  fire  for  future 
use,  and  continuing  on  their  dreary  journey,  soon  after 
passed  the  remarkable  sandstone  bluff  since  known  as  Starved 
Rock,  which  La  Salle  sent  word  to  Tonti  to  examine  and 
fortify  in  case  of  necessity.  At  a  point  several  miles  below 
the  present  city  of  Joliet  they  found  the  river  completely 
closed  with  ice,  and  were  compelled  to  leave  their  canoes 
and  continue  their  journey  on  foot.  They  hid  their  canoes 
on  an  island,  and,  taking  what  each  man  could  carry  on  his 
back,  struck  out  in  a  direct  line  for  Lake  Michigan. 

IN  KALAMAZOO  COUNTY. 

They  reached  the  lake  on  the  23d  of  the  month,  after 
crossing  several  swollen  streams  (probably  branches  of  the 
Calumet),  and  traveling  along  the  hard,  sandy  beach  arrived 
at  Fort  Miamis  on  the  24th.  Here  he  found  the  two  men 
whom  he  had  sent  to  Mackinac  to  look  for  the  "  Griffin," 
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who  reported  no  tidings  of  her.  These  he  ordered  to 
proceed  overland  and  join  Tonti,  while  he  continued  his 
course  across  Southern  Michigan  towards  Canada. 

As  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  party  followed  the 
dividing  ridge  between  the  St.  Joseph  and  Kalamazoo 
Rivers,  which  course  would  have  taken  them  through  the 
southern  parts  of  Kalamazoo  and  Calhoun  Counties,  across 
Prairie  Ronde  and  Climax  Prairies,  and  thence  through 
Jackson  and  Washtenaw  Counties  to  the  Huron  River,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  present  town  of  Dexter,  where  they  con- 
structed a  canoe  of  elm-bark  and  floated  down  the  stream 
to  the  border  of  Wayne  County,  when,  finding  their  way 
barred  by  fallen  trees,  they  abandoned  their  canoe  and 
struck  across  the  country  directly  to  the  Detroit  River.* 

On  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  March  they  encamped 
on  the  border  of  a  prairie  in  the  edge  of  a  forest.  In  the 
night  the  guard  sounded  an  alarm,  and  every  man  sprang 
to  his  gun,  while  the  forest  resounded  with  savage  yells. 
But  the  Indians,  seeing  them  prepared,  retired  without 
molesting  them.  Leaving  St.  Joseph  as  they  did  at  noon, 
on  the  25th,  they  must  have  been  on  the  borders  of  Prairie 
Ronde  when  this  rencontre  took  place.  The  enemy  were 
brought  upon  them  by  the  reports  of  their  guns  in  shoot- 
ing the  plentiful  game  which  would  no  doubt  be  found  on 
the  prairie,  or  near  it,  at  that  season  of  the  year. 

Several  days  later  they  were  beset  by  a  large  war-party 
of  Mascoutins  or  Kickapoos,  but  when  they  found  they 
were  Frenchmen  they  declared  themselves  friendly,  and  left 
them  undisturbed. 

At  the  Detroit  River  La  Salle  detached  two  of  his  men 
and  sent  them  to  Mackinac,  as  being  the  nearest  place  at 
which  they  could  procure  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  with 
the  remaining  two  he  crossed  the  river  on  a  raft  and  struck 
southeast  for  the  nearest  point  on  Lake  Erie,  and  after 
marching  about  thirty  miles  reached  it  at  Point  Pelee. 
Here  he  constructed  another  canoe  with  the  aid  of  the 
only  man  remaining  in  health,  and  from  thence  pursued  his 
journey  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake,  and  landed 
at  the  spot  where  the  "  Griffin"  was  built  on  Easter 
Monday. 

At  this  place  he  found  several  of  his  men  who  had  been 
left  in  the  previous  year,  who  gave  him  most  discouraging 
tidings.  The  "  Griffin,"  with  her- cargo  of  furs,  valued  at 
ten  thousand  crowns,  was  lost,  and  still  worse,  a  ship  from 
France  freighted  with  his  merchandise  to  the  value  of 
twenty-two  thousand  livres  had  been  wrecked  in  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  was  a  total  loss. 

His  followers  were  completely  broken  down,  and  could  go 
no  farther,  but  La  Salle,  taking  three  fresh  men  at  Niagara, 
continued  his  journey  and  reached  Fort  Frontenac  on  the 
6th  of  May.  During  sixty -five  days  he  had  been  traveling 
through  a  wilderness  more  than  a  thousand  miles  in  extent, 
where  to-day  the  journey  can  be  made  in  forty-eight  hours. 
It  was  at  the  time  the  most  remarkable  experience  perhaps 
in  the  history  of  the  continent. 

*  There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  La  Salle  passed  through  Kala- 
mazoo County  in  the  last  of  March  and  beginning  of  April,  1680,  for 
his  journal  speaks  of  passing  through  great  meadows  covered  with 
rank  grass,  which  they  burned  to  throw  the  savages,  who  were  follow- 
ing them,  off  their  track.    These  meadows  were  no  doubt  the  beauti- 
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LA    SALLE— (Continued). 

La  Salle  searching  for  Tonti — Tonti  Among  the  Illinois — Hennepin 
on  the  Mississippi — Greysolon  du  Lhut. 

Indomitable  under  all  his  reverses,  where  man  and 
nature  seemed  leagued  against  him,  La  Salle  hastened  to 
Montreal,  where,  despite  his  injured  credit,  he  soon  pro- 
cured everything  which  he  required,  and  then  hastened 
back  to  Frontenac  to  prepare  for  his  return  to  the  Illinois. 

Here  he  received  a  letter  from  Tonti  stating  that  nearly 
all  the  men  left  with  him  had  deserted,  after  destroying  Fort 
Crevecoeur.  They  had  also  destroyed  Fort  Miamis,  on  the 
St.  Joseph,  seized  La  Salle's  property  at  Mackinac,  and  after 
being  joined  by  others,  had  separated  into  two  parties,  one, 
of  eight  men,  departing  for  Albany,  and  the  other  going 
down  the  lakes,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  taking  the  life 
of  La  Salle. 

Losing  no  time  in  vain  lamentations,  La  Salle  selected 
nine  of  his  most  trusty  followers,  and  embarking  in  canoes 
on  Lake  Ontario,  went  forward  to  meet  the  villains,  and 
managed  so  adroitly  that  he  captured  or  killed  nearly  all  of 
the  last-named  party  and  brought  the  prisoners  to  Fronte- 
nac to  await  the  Governor's  arrival. 

Making  hasty  preparation,  he  departed  from  Frontenac 
on  the  10th  of  August,  accompanied  by  one  La  Forest  and 
twenty-three  men,  for  the  Illinois  River.  His  route  was  up 
the  Humber  River,  down  the  Severn  to  Lake  Huron,  and 
thence  to  Mackinac,  where  he  found  everything  hostile  to 
him.  Here  he  left  La  Forest  to  bring  on  the  convoy,  while, 
with  twelve  men,  he  continued  rapidly  on  his  journey,  and 
reached  his  ruined  fort  on  the  St.  Joseph  November  4th. 

At  this  place  he  left  five  men  with  his  heavy  stores,  and 
with  six  Frenchmen  and  an  Indian  hurried  forward  up  the 
St.  Joseph  and  down  the  Kankakee  to  the  Illinois  River. 

The  prairies  were  alive  with  buffalo,  and  the  party  landed 
and  hunted  for  three  days,  during  which  they  killed  twelve 
of  the  animals,  besides  numbers  of  deer,  geese,  and  swans. 
The  meat  was  cut  into  thin  strips  and  dried,  and  with  an 
abundant  supply  they  again  embarked  and  proceeded  down 
the  river.  They  found  no  signs  of  a  fortification  on  the 
Rock  of  St.  Louis,  where  La  Salle  had  instructed  Tonti  to 
build,  and  pushing  down  the  valley  they  reached  the  site 
of  the  Indian  town  only  to  find  it  a  blackened  ruin,  with 
the  bones  of  its  inhabitants  scattered  over  the  plain  and 
hundreds  of  human  skulls  fixed  upon  poles,  while  the 
wolves  and  buzzards  were  disputing  over  their  foul  repast. 
It  was  the  work  of  the  terrible  Iroquois. 

DISCOVERS    THE    MISSISSIPPI. 

Determined  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  Tonti,  he  left  three 
men  hidden  on  an  island  in  the  river,  and  taking  the  other 

ful  prairies  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  A  direct  line  from 
St.  Joseph  to  Detroit  would  cross  them.  They  also  found  plenty  of 
game  after  two  or  three  days'  travel  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph, 
which  would  bring  them  just  about  to  Prairie  Ronde,  at  the  rate 
which  they  must  have  traveled  at  that  season  of  the  year  in  snow 
and  slush.  The  spring  was  a  very  late  one,  and  the  night  of  the  2d 
of  April  is  mentioned  as  being  so  cold  that  their  wet  clothes  were 
frozen. 
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four  men  in  a  canoe,  started  down  the  river.  They  found 
everywhere  terrible  destruction.  Village  after  village  de- 
stroyed and  everything  in  ruins.  Fort  Crevecoeur  was  found, 
as  he  had  expected,  destroyed,  but  the  vessel  remained  en- 
tire, except  that  the  Iroquois  had  found  means  to  extract 
most  of  the  nails  and  spikes.  La  Salle  continued  on  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  passing  almost  continually  blackened 
camps  and  signs  of  flight  and  pursuit,  and  in  one  locality 
finding  the  remains  of  women  and  children  who  had  been 
tortured  by  the  savages,  but  no  signs  of  Tonti  and  his 
men.  The  journey  was  continued  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  where  La  Salle  first  saw  the  Mississippi,  but  finding 
nothing,  he  drew  a  sketch  of  himself  and  party  on  a  tree, 
and  tying  a  letter  to  the  same  directed  to  Tonti,  he  began 
his  return,  and  reached  the  rendezvous  of  his  men  after  a 
run  of  four  days. 

Collecting  a  store  of  corn  from  the  ruins  of  the  Indian 
caches,  the  whole  party  began  the  ascent  of  the  river,  which 
they  followed  to  its  junction  with  the  Kankakee,  where 
they  left  their  canoes  and  traveled  overland  to  Fort  Mi- 
amis,  which  they  reached  about  the  middle  of  January, 
1681,  after  an  exhaustive  tramp  through  the  deep  snow, 
which  in  places  reached  to  the  waist.  At  the  fort  on  the 
St.  Joseph  they  found  La  Forest  and  his  party,  who  had 
rebuilt  the  work,  cleared  ground  for  planting,  and  prepared 
quite  a  quantity  of  timber  and  planks  for  a  new  vessel. 
Leaving  La  Salle  and  his  men  to  rest  themselves,  we  will 
for  a  brief  period  look  after  the  fortunes  of  Tonti  and  his 
command. 

TONTI. 

The  two  men  whom  La  Salle  had  met  at  Fort  Miamis, 
on  his  return  to  Canada,  had  rejoined  Tonti  and  brought 
him  and  his  men  tidings  of  the  disasters  which  had  over- 
taken their  commander.  The  news  disheartened  them,  and 
they  became  uneasy  and  mutinous. 

Following  out  La  Salle's  suggestion  to  examine  and  for- 
tify the  great  cliff  on  the  upper  Illinois,  Tonti  set  out  with 
a  part  of  the  men  on  that  duty.  In  his  absence,  the  re- 
mainder of  his  party  destroyed  Fort  Crevecoeur,  and  fled 
from  the  spot.  Two  of  them,  however,  remaining  true  to 
their  commander,  hastened  to  carry  the  news  to  Tonti, 
who  immediately  dispatched  four  of  his  men  by  two  dif- 
ferent routes  to  inform  La  Salle.  Tonti's  party  was  now 
reduced  to  five  men  besides  himself  and  the  R6collet  friars, 
and  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  the  savages,  and  in  some 
measure  secure  their  friendship,  they  took  up  their  resi- 
dence in  the  Indian  town,  taking  along  the  forge  and  tools, 
and  hoping  to  maintain  themselves  until  the  return  of  La 
Salle. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  their  security,  a  thunder-bolt 
fell  upon  the  Illinois.  A  Shawanese  warrior,  who  had 
been  on  a  visit  among  them,  and  recently  departed  for  his 
own  nation,  reappeared,  and  hastily  crossing  the  river,  an- 
nounced that  he  had  met  a  great  army  of  Iroquois  on  their 
way  to  attack  the  Illinois.  In  a  moment  all  was  confusion  : 
warriors  whooped  and  yelled  while  swathing  their  arms  for 
battle ;  women  and  children  screamed ;  and  a  crowd  of  fren- 
zied savages  thronged  around  Tonti  and  his  companions, 
charging  them  with  treachery,  and  threatening  to  take 
their  lives.     Tonti  explained  matters  as  well  as  he  was  able 


to  in  broken  Indian,  but  they  were  so  exasperated  that  they 
seized  his  forge  and  tools  and  threw  them  into  the  river. 

The  gallant  Italian  finally  so  far  convinced  them  of  his 
innocence  that  they  left  him,  and  gathering  their  women, 
children,  and  effects  together,  hurried  into  their  canoes  and 
paddled  down  the  stream  to  a  large,  marshy  island,  where 
they  placed  them  for  protection.  Leaving  sixty  warriors 
to  guard  them,  the  remainder  returned  to  the  village,  where 
the  excited  warriors  busied  themselves  in  putting  on  their 
grease  and  war-paint  and  making  ready  for  a  valiant  defense, 
dancing  the  war-dance,  and  yelling  around  their  fires  through 
the  entire  night. 

The  young  warriors  had  been  scouting,  and  now  they 
returned  and  reported  that  they  had  seen  the  enemy  in 
great  numbers  along  the  forest  bordering  the  river  Ara- 
moni  (the  modern  Vermilion).  They  were  armed  mostly 
with  European  weapons, — guns,  pistols,  and  swords,  and 
protected  their  bodies  with  corselets  or  mats  made  of  pliant 
twigs  interwoven  with  cordage.  The  scouts  also  reported 
that  there  was  a  Jesuit  among  them,  and  that  La  Salle 
himself  was  with  the  on-coming  enemy. 

At  these  latter  tidings  the  Illinois  were  terribly  incensed, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  save  the  lives  of  Tonti 
and  his  men.  He  tried  every  means  to  pacify  them,  and, 
as  a  last  resort,  while  they  danced  frantically  around  him, 
brandishing  their  knives  and  hatchets,  he  offered  to  go 
with  them  and  fight  the  Iroquois.  This  allayed  their 
clamor,  and  forming  their  battle-line,  they  crossed  the 
river,  and,  with  the  Frenchmen  conspicuous  among  them, 
swarmed  over  the  precipitous  bluff  to  the  south,  and  out 
upon  the  prairie  beyond,  where  they  soon  met  the  Iroquois 
advancing  to  the  encounter. 

In  an  instant  the  air  was  alive  with  missiles,  and  the 
prairie  resounded  far  and  near  with  the  screeches  and  yells 
of  the  combatants.  The  Illinois,  whose  reputation  for  bra- 
very was  not  of  a  superior  order,  for  once  boldly  faced  their 
foes,  and  the  battle  waxed  hot  on  all  sides.  But  against 
the  superior  discipline  and  arms  of  the  Iroquois,  Tonti  saw 
that  the  desperate  valor  of  his  allies  would  in  the  end  avail 
but  little,  and  he  resolved  to  go  forward  and  try  the  effect 
of  negotiation. 

The  Iroquois  professed  to  be  at  peace  with  the  French, 
more  through  respect  for  the  prowess  of  Count  Frontenac 
than  from  love  to  his  principles  or  followers,  and  Tonti  rea- 
soned that,  under  this  quasi  condition  of  peace,  he  might 
possibly  prevail  upon  them  to  forego  their  scheme  of  blood 
and  plunder  and  leave  the  Illinois  undisturbed.  Accord- 
ingly he  pressed  boldly  forward  towards  the  dark  line  of 
savages,  though  the  air  hissed  with  bullets  and  arrow-heads, 
holding  out  a  wampum  peace-belt.  A  few  moments  and  he 
was  among  the  enemy,  who  howled  and  danced  around  him, 
brandishing  their  weapons  and  glaring  upon  him  with 
frightful  visages  and  eyes  as  of  demons.  A  young  savage 
stabbed  at  his  heart  with  his  keen  knife,  but,  fortunately, 
missed  his  aim,  though  the  weapon  inflicted  a  severe  wound 
across  his  breast.  In  his  half-savage  dress  and  swarthy 
complexion  they  took  him  for  an  Illinois,  until  a  prominent 
chief,  noticing  that  his  ears  were  not  ornamented,  called 
out  that  he  must  be  a  Frenchman.  At  once  he  was  treated 
with  respect.   They  led  him  to  the  rear  and  tried  to  staunch 
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his  bleeding,  while  the  firing  grew  more  furious  in   the 
front. 

The  chiefs  held  an  angry  parley,  during  which  Tonti, 
breathless  and  bleeding  from  the  blow  he  had  received, 
managed  to  declare  that  the  Illinois  were  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  King  of  France,  and  demanded  that  they  be  let 
alone.  This  bold  demand  somewhat  staggered  them,  but  a 
reckless  young  Iroquois  snatched  Tonti's  hat,  and,  holding 
it  aloft  on  the  point  of  his  gun,  made  the  Illinois  believe 
he  was  slain,  and  thereupon  they  renewed  the  battle  fiercer 
than  before.  Another  warrior  seized  him  by  the  hair  as  if 
to  scalp  him.  A  Seneca  chief  demanded  that  he  should 
be  burned,  and  an  Onondaga  chief,  who  was  friendly  to  La 
Salle,  was  in  favor  of  setting  him  at  liberty.  The  dispute 
grew  fierce  and  hot.  Tonti  told  them  that  the  Illinois  were 
twelve  hundred  strong,  and  that  there  were  sixty  French- 
men in  the  village,  well  armed,  who  would  help  them  fight 
the  Iroquois  unless  they  desisted  from  the  attack. 

This  statement  produced  a  favorable  effect,  and  the 
friendly  Onondaga  carried  his  point.  Diplomacy  now  took 
the  place  of  trial  by  battle,  and  Tonti  was  sent  back  to  the 
Illinois  ranks  with  a  belt  of  peace.  The  firing  and  whoop- 
ing ceased,  and  as  Tonti,  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  staggered 
towards  his  friends,  chiefs  and  warriors  gathered  around 
him  with  congratulations,  and  his  own  men  greeted  him  as 
one  from  the  dead. 

The  Illinois  warriors  now  withdrew  to  their  village,  but 
the  enemy  followed  them  closely,  and  quite  a  number 
crossed  the  river  and  appeared  among  the  lodges.  Deeming 
discretion  to  be  the  better  part  of  valor,  the  Illinois  set  fire 
to  their  lodges  and  proceeded  down  the  river  to  where  their 
women  and  children  were  encamped.  The  Iroquois  took 
possession  of  their  abandoned  town,  built  themselves  a  re- 
doubt, and  finished  the  work  of  destruction,  wreaking  their 
vengeance  on  even  the  burial-places  of  their  enemies. 

Tonti  and  his  companions  were  removed  to  the  Iroquois 
fort,  and  on  the  second  day,  when  the  Illinois  appeared  in 
great  numbers  among  the  hills,  the  Iroquois  evinced  much 
uneasiness,  for  they  had  tested  the  powers  of  the  prairie 
warriors,  and  bearing  Tonti's  account  of  their  numbers  in 
their  minds,  they  were  more  anxious  to  negotiate  than  to 
fight.  It  was  now  their  turn  to  try  the  virtue  of  diplomacy, 
and  they  accordingly  sent  forward  the  leader  of  the  French 
with  proposals  to  the  Illinois.  The  plan  might  have  worked 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  latter  had  not  a  young  war- 
rior, whom  they  sent  back  with  Tonti,  forgotten  the  ordi- 
nary discretion  of  the  savage.  He  made  haste  to  show  the 
great  joy  of  his  people  at  the  prospect  of  peace,  exposed 
their  situation  and  stated  their  true  numbers,  and  also  the 
number  of  Frenchmen  with  them. 

The  Iroquois  now  vented  their  wrath  upon  Tonti,  and  it 
required  his  utmost  efforts  to  extricate  himself  from  the 
awkward  dilemma.  A  treaty  was  finally  concluded,  but  it 
proved  to  be  only  a  cunning  device  of  the  Iroquois  to  lull 
their  enemies  into  fancied  security  so  that  they  might  the 
more  easily  destroy  them. 

Tonti  warned  the  Illinois  of  their  danger,  while  the  Iro- 
quois grew  more  jealous  of  him,  and  would  have  sacrificed 
his  party  had  it  not  been  deemed  good  policy  to  keep  the 
pence  with  Frontenac.     They  came  to  him  with  presents  of 


beaver-skins,  and  flattering  words,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  were  constructing  canoes  with  which  to  attack  the 
Illinois  stronghold.  Tonti  demanded  when  they  were  going 
to  depart  and  leave  the  Illinois  in  peace.  They  prevaricated 
and  made  evasive  answers,  until  one  more  bold  or  more 
heedless  than  the  rest  openly  declared  that  before  they 
departed  they  would  eat  Illinois  flesh.  At  this  avowal 
Tonti  indignantly  kicked  their  presents  from  him,  and  told 
them  he  would  have  none  of  them  ;  whereupon  the  Iroquois 
drove  him  from  their  presence  in  a  rage.  Through  the 
following  night  the  French  stood  guard,  expecting  every 
moment  an  attack. 

Finding  all  his  efforts  for  the  protection  of  the  Illinois 
unavailing,  Tonti  concluded  to  leave  them  and  the  Iroquois 
to  settle  their  own  affairs,  and,  embarking  in  a  leaky  canoe, 
took  his  way  up  the  river.  Stopping,  after  paddling  for 
about  five  leagues,  to  rest  and  repair  their  canoe,  one  of  the 
friars,  Father  Ribourde,  strolled  away  from  the  party  for 
meditation,  and  was  captured  and  murdered  by  a  strolling 
band  of  Kichapoos,  who  were  reeonnoitering  the  Iroquois. 
Tonti  and  his  party  took  their  way  along  the  western 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan  towards  Green  Bay,  where,  among 
the  friendly  Pottawattomies,  they  would  be  sure  of  a  wel- 
come. They  were  wholly  destitute  of  provisions,  and  sub- 
sisted partly  on  the  scanty  game  which  they  were  able  to 
kill,  and  partly  on  nuts  and  roots.  Towards  the  end  of 
November  they  reached  Green  Bay,  and  met  a  hearty  wel- 
come from  the  Pottawattomie  chief,  who  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  La  Salle,  and  who  declared  "  that  he  knew  but 
three  great  captains  in  the  world :  Frontenac,  La  Salle,  and 
himself."  * 

After  the  departure  of  Tonti  from  the  Illinois  country, 
the  hostile  intentions  of  the  Iroquois  were  at  once  apparent, 
and  the  Illinois  retreated  in  a  compact  body  along  the 
western  bank  of  the  river,  while  the  Iroquois,  who  still  had 
a  wholesome  respect  for  them,  kept  abreast  of  them  on  the 
opposite  bank.  When  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the 
Illinois,  who  had  been  lulled  into  a  fatal  security  by  the 
professions  of  the  Iroquois,  divided  into  tribal  bands,  and 
most  of  them  scattered  in  various  directions,  some  crossing 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  Tamaroa 
tribe  had  the  hardihood  to  encamp  and  remain  after  the 
others  had  departed.  They  were  at  once  attacked  by  the 
Iroquois,  and  the  warriors  fleeing  for  their  lives,  the  women 
and  children  fell  victims,  to  the  number  of  seven  hundred, 
according  to  one  writer,  to  their  hellish  vengeance,  and  it 
was  their  mangled  remains  which  met  the  sight  of  La  Salle 
and  his  companions  a  few  weeks  later. 

FATHER   HENNEPIN. 

In  giving  an  account  of  Hennepin's  voyage  of  discovery 
down  the  Illinois  and  up  the  Mississippi,  Mr.  Parkman 
prefaces  his  chapter  with  the  following : 

"  It  was  on  the  last  day  of  the  winter  that  preceded  the 
invasion  of  the  Iroquois  that  Father  Hennepin,  with  his 
two  companions,  Accau  and  Du  Gay,  had  set  out  from  Fort 
Crevecoeur  to  explore  the  Illinois  to  its  mouth.  It  appears 
from  his  own  later  statements,  as  well  as  from  those  of 

*  Discovery  of  the  Great  West,  p.  219. 
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Tonti,  that  more  than  this  was  expected  of  him,  and  that 
La  Salle  had  instructed  him  to  explore  not  alone  the  Illi- 
nois, but  also  the  upper  Mississippi. 

"  That  he  actually  did  so,  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt ; 
and,  could  he  have  contented  himself  with  telling  the  truth, 
his  name  would  have  stood  high  as  a  bold  and  vigorous 
discoverer.  But  his  vicious  attempts  to  malign  his  com- 
mander, and  plunder  him  of  his  laurels,  have  wrapped  his 
genuine  merit  in  a  cloud."  * 

Hennepin  was  evidently  egotistical  and  vainglorious  re- 
garding his  own  merits,  and  greatly  given  to  the  foolish 
and  unprofitable  practice  of  building  up  himself  and  his 
exploits  by  pulling  others'  down.  His  nature  partook 
largely  of  the  marvelous,  and  he  was  exceedingly  prone 
to  exaggeration ;  but  notwithstanding  his  strained  account 
of  them,  his  discoveries  and  adventures  are  possessed  of 
much  real  value.  Stripped  of  prejudice  and  verbiage,  the 
facts  of  his  experience  on  the  great  river  of  the  West  during 
several  months  of  1680  would  seem  to  be  briefly  as  follows : 

From  the  best  information  obtainable  it  would  appear 
that  his  companion,  Accau,f  was  virtually  the  leader  of  the 
expedition,  though  the  redoubtable  friar  appropriated  the 
honor  himself.  The  party  passed  quietly  down  the  Illinois, 
and  thence  began  the  toilsome  ascent  against  the  strong 
current  of  the  Mississippi.  They  killed  deer,  beaver,  buf- 
falo, wild  turkeys,  and  occasionally  a  black  bear,  which  now 
and  then  they  caught  swimming  the  river. 

Nothing  of  special  note  occurred  to  disturb  their  journey 
until  the  11th  of  April,  when,  probably  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  they  suddenly  beheld 
a  fleet  of  canoes  bearing  a  war-party  of  an  hundred  and 
twenty  naked  Sioux,  who  rushed  upon  them  with  hideous 
yells  and  captured  them  before  they  could  make  a  move 
either  of  defense  or  with  a  view  to  escape. 

They  were  taken  across  the  river,  and  went  into  camp 
with  their  captors,  who  by  signs  made  them  understand 
that  they  were  upon  the  war-path  of  the  Miamis,  or,  as 
Hennepin  translated  it,  Miamiha.  When  Hennepin  told 
them  the  Miamis  had  left  the  country  they  uttered  dismal 
howlings,  and  seemed  greatly  disappointed. 

Hennepin  made  them  presents,  and  their  hostility,  which 
at  first  seemed  about  to  culminate  in  the  immolation  of  their 
prisoners,  gradually  gave  way,  and  they  finally  concluded  to 
take  them  and  their  goods  into  their  own  country,  far  to 
the  northwest. 

The  party  wended  their  way  up  the  river,  occasionally 
stopping  to  hunt  the  game,  which  was  abundant,  past  Lake 
Pepin,  which  Hennepin  named  the  "Lake  of  Tears,"  by  rea- 
son of  the  Indian  howlings  and  lamentations  over  the  French- 
men ;  and  at  the  end  of  nineteen  days  from  the  date  of  their 
capture,  or  on  the  30th  of  April,  landed  near  the  site  of  the 
present  flourishing  city  of  St.  Paul,  the  capital  of  a  State 
containing  a  half-million  inhabitants. 

Here  Hennepin's  troubles  really  began.  First,  the  In- 
dians broke  his  canoe  in  pieces,  and  proceeded  to  divide  the 
prisoners  and  spoils  among  the  different  bands  which  com- 
posed the  expedition. 


*  Discovery  of  the  Great  West,  p.  223. 
f  Hennepin  calls  him  Ako. 


From  thence  they  proceeded  on  foot  toward  their  villages 
in  the  north,  traveling  with  such  mighty  strides  that,  Henne- 
pin says,  "  no  European  could  keep  up  with  them."  Though 
it  was  the  beginning  of  May,  yet  in  that  northern  latitude 
the  nights  were  cold,  and  ice  frequently  formed  over  the 
marshes  and  streams  which  the  Frenchmen  were  compelled 
to  wade  to  their  no  small  discomfort. 

At  last,  on  the  fifth  day  after  leaving  the  Mississippi, 
they  arrived  at  their  villages,  situated  around  what  are  now 
called  the  Mille  Lacs,  a  hundred  miles  nearly  north  from 
St.  Paul,  and  about  thirty  miles  east  by  south  from  the 
present  town  of  Brainerd,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Kailway  on  the  Mississippi. 

As  they  entered  one  of  the  villages,  Hennepin  was 
nearly  frightened  out  of  his  senses  by  the  appearance  of  a 
number  of  stakes  with  bundles  of  grass  attached,  which 
his  vivid  imagination  construed  into  an  evidence  of  forth- 
coming martyrdom  for  himself  and  companions.  Instead 
of  a  horrible  death  they  were  regaled  upon  wild  rice  and 
dried  whortleberries,  which  Hennepin  declared  was  the 
best  meal  he  had  eaten  since  his  capture. 

And  now  for  two  months  the  three  voyagers  were  sepa- 
rated in  different  villages,  and  Hennepin  busied  himself  in 
trying  to  make  converts  to  his  religion,  but  with  so  little 
success  that  he  became  tired  and  gave  over  the  attempt. 

At  length  the  time  for  the  annual  buffalo  hunt  arrived, 
and  the  three  captives  were  assigned  each  to  a  particular 
band.  To  this  arrangement  Hennepin  demurred,  and 
stated  that  he  expected  a  party  of  his  own  people  to  meet 
him  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  who  would 
come  to  trade  with  the  Indians.  This  story  the  Indians 
readily  accepted  as  true ;  and  accordingly  the  entire  hunt- 
ing-party of  two  hundred  and  fifty  braves,  with  their 
women  and  children,  accompanied  by  the  three  Frenchmen,, 
set  out  for  the  rendezvous,  taking  their  way  in  canoes  down 
Rum  River,  the  outlet  of  the  Mille  Lacs,  and  thence  down 
the  Mississippi.  A  canoe  was  furnished  for  Hennepin 
and  his  two  companions,  who  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
very  friendly  towards  him,  and  only  after  considerable  per- 
suasion consented  to  allow  him  to  occupy  the  canoe  with 
them. 

At  the  mouth  of  Rum  River,  which  Hennepin  named 
the  St.  Francis,  the  party  encamped  in  bark  huts  and 
tepees  made  of  skins.  Here  they  were  on  the  verge  of 
starvation,  and  Hennepin,  becoming  tired  of  Indian  life, 
was  anxious  to  start  down  the  river  for  his  expected  (or 
pretended)  meeting.  Through  the  friendship  of  a  promi- 
nent chief,  whom  Hennepin  calls  Ou-as-i-cou-d£,  he  and 
Du  Gay,  one  of  his  companions,  were  furnished  with  a 
birch  canoe,  an  earthen  or  stone  pot,  a  gun,  a  knife,  and  a 
beaver  robe,  and  thus  equipped  they  began  their  voyage. 
Accau,  choosing  the  wild  life  of  the  Indians,  remained  be- 
hind. 

Hennepin  and  Du  Gay  soon  reached  the  great  falls  of 
the  Mississippi,  which  he  named  in  honor  of  St.  Anthony, 
and  which  appellation  still  clings  to  them  after  the  lapse  of 
two  hundred  years.  In  his  passage  up  the  river  he  had 
stopped  nine  miles  below  the  falls,  and,  taking  to  the  land, 
had  missed  them.  This,  then,  was  the  first  view,  so  far  as 
known,  which  any  white  man  ever  had  of  them. 
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His  description  is  fairly  accurate,  though,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  falls  of  Niagara,  he  overestimates  their  height,  and 
not  content  with  his  first  estimate,  increases  it  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  narrative,  in  1697. 

Here  they  found  a  half-dozen  Indians  making  sacrifices 
and  offerings  to  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Waters,"*  which  con- 
sisted of  beaver-skins,  and  sometimes,  when  the  case  was 
well-nigh  desperate,  of  everything  the  savages  possessed. 

Leaving  this  wonderful  locality,  now  occupied  by  a  flour- 
ishing manufacturing  city  of  more  than  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants,  they  floated  sixty  leagues  down  the  river,  living 
mostly  upon  turtles.  Once  a  great  herd  of  buffalo  crossed 
the  river  in  front  of  them,  and  they  contrived  to  kill  a  single 
animal.  In  their  half-famished  condition  they  built  a  fire, 
and  cooking  a  generous  supply,  ate  to  repletion,  and  suffered 
severely  for  their  heedlessness. 

Passing  slowly  down  the  river  under  a  burning  sun,  they 
passed  Lake  Pepin,  and  a  few  days  after  were  surprised  at 
the  appearance  of  the  chief  with  whom  Hennepin  had  lived 
during  his  captivity,  who,  with  ten  warriors  in  canoes,  was 
descending  the  river  to  meet  the  promised  traders.  They 
passed  the  Frenchmen,  and  in  three  days  returned,  having 
met  nobody.  The  chief  gave  the  friar  a  good  scolding,  and 
then  resumed  his  course  up  the  river. 

"Hennepin  and  Du  Gay,  despairing  of  finding  the  friends, 
as  they  had  promised  the  Sioux,  now  resolved  to  join  a 
party  of  Sioux  who  were  hunting  on  the  Chippewa  River, 
where  they  could  obtain  much-needed  provisions,  and  then 
return  to  Canada  via  the  Wisconsin  River  and  Green  Bay, 
as  Hennepin  seems  to  have  had  no  desire  to  rejoin  Tonti 
on  the  Illinois. 

Returning  up  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chip- 
pewa, they  found  this  band,  with  whom  also  was  Accau,  and 
joined  them  in  a  hunt  along  the  Mississippi.  While  en- 
gaged in  this  pastime  they  one  day  heard  strange  news. 

A  war-party  of  their  nation  had  met  towards  Lake  Su- 
perior five  "spirits,"  meaning  Europeans.  When  the 
hunt  was  concluded,  Hennepin,  being  anxious  to  see  the 
"  spirits,"  turned  up  "the  river  with  the  hunters,  and  a  short 
distance  below  St.  Anthony's  Falls  met  Greysolon  Du  Lhut 
and  four  well-armed  Frenchmen. 

This  man,  who  was  a  consin  of  Tonti,  and  born  at  Lyons, 
was  a  famous  leader  of  the  coureurs  des  hois,  and  had  been 
as  great  an  explorer  as  La  Salle.  He  was  closely  connected 
with  Count  Frontenac  through  several  prominent  officers 
of  the  colonial  government,  and  was  also  carrying  on  the 
fur-trade  in  a  somewhat  clandestine  manner,  though  in 
perfect  understanding  with  Frontenac.  He  had  left  Quebec 
in  September,  1678,  and  had,  consequently,  been  about  two 
years  in  the  wilderness  when  he  found  Hennepin.  In  1679 
he  had  visited  the  Sioux,  and  planted  the  arms  of  France. 
In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  held  a  council  at  the  west 
end  of  Lake  Superior  with  the  Assiniboins  and  other  tribes, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Governor-General. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1680,  he  left  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior  with  the  four  Frenchmen,  ascended  a  river,  and 
probably  reached  the  Mississippi  via  the  St.  Croix,  where 

*  This  was  the  principal  deity  of  the  Sioux,  and  bore  the  high- 
sounding  name  of  "  O-ank-tay-hee."  The  savages  said  he  bore  the 
form  of  a  buffalo,  and  lived  under  the  waters. 


he  heard  of  Hennepin  and  his  party.  In  company  with 
him  the  French  all  returned  to  the  Sioux  villages  at  the 
Mille  Lacs,  where  they  were  feasted  by  the  Indians  abund- 
antly. 

In  the  beginning  of  autumn  the  French,  under  the  lead 
of  Du  Lhut,  descended  the  Mississippi  to  the  Wisconsin, 
and  following  that  stream  returned  to  Green  Bay,  and 
shortly  thereafter  to  Mackinac,  where  they  passed  the 
winter. 

Hennepin  returned  to  Canada  in  the  spring  of  1681, 
where  he  was  warmly  received  by  Frontenac,  who  kept  him 
in  his  house  for  twelve  days.  He  soon  after  returned  to 
France,  where  many  editions  of  his  marvelous  stories  were 
published.f 


CHAPTEE    VI. 

LA  SALLE— (Continued). 

He  discovers  the  Mouth  of  the  Mississippi — His  Subsequent  Explora- 
tions and  Death  in  Texas,  1687. 

La  Salle  and  his  companions,  whom  we  left  at  Fort 
Miami,  on  the  St.  Joseph  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  the  autumn 
of  1680,  remained  there  through  the  winter. 

Living  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fort,  La  Salle  found 
a  band  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  Eastern  Indians,  Mohegans 
and  Abenakis,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  wars  in  New 
England,  had  fled  westward  and  settled  near  the  borders 
of  Lake  Michigan.  With  these  La  Salle  was  soon  on 
good  terms.  One  of  this  band,  a  Mohegan,  had  been  with 
him  for  two  years,  and  was  exceedingly  useful,  not  only  for 
his  success  in  hunting  but  for  his  knowledge  of  various 
Indian  dialects,  which  served  him  as  an  interpreter. 

As  the  winter  advanced  a  Shawauese  chief,  at  the  head 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  warriors,  sought  out  the  French 
commander  to  ask  his  protection  against  the  Iroquois.  La 
Salle  took  advantage  of  the  fear  of  the  Iroquois  which  per- 
vaded all  the  Western  tribes  to  consolidate  them  under  his 
protection,  visiting  the  Miamis,  the  Outagamies,  and  the 
Illinois  for  the  purpose.  The  latter  he  met  at  the  head  of 
a  small  party  of  his  men  on  the  great  prairies  in  Central 
Illinois.  His  plan  was  to  concentrate  all  the  tribes  of 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Southern  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  at 
one  point  where  they  could  cultivate  the  soil,  find  abund- 
ant game,  and  be  under  the  protection  and  instruction  of 
the  French. 

His  first  object  was  to  explore  the  Mississippi  to  its 
mouth,  open  the  river  to  trade  and  commerce,  and  found 
trading-posts   and   settlements  in  the  valley.      From  .his 

f  A  brief  additional  account  of  Du  Lhut  may  not  be  out  of  place  in 
this  connection.  He  builff  a  trading-post  on  the  north  side  of  Lake 
Superior,  on  Thunder  Bay,  which  he  called  Can-is-tig-oy-an.  Com- 
manded at  Mackinac  1680-86.  In  1686  he  was  ordered  by  Denonville 
to  fortify  the  Detroit.  He  built  a  stockade  fort  at  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Huron,  which  he  occupied  for  some  time.  In  1687  he  served  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  Indians  under  Denonville  against  the  Senecas.  In 
1689,  at  the  time  of  the  Iroquois  invasion  of  Canada,  he,  with  twenty- 
eight  Canadians,  attacked  and  killed  or  captured  a  party  of  twenty- 
two  Senecas.  In  1697  he  commanded  a  company  of  infantry  at  Fort 
Frontenac.  He  died  about  1710.  Charlevoix  calls  him  "one  of  the 
bravest  officers  the  King  ever  had  in  the  colony/' 


LA  SALLE. 


encampment  on  the  prairie  he  sent  La  Forest,  who  had 
accompanied  him,  to  Mackinac  to  instruct  Tonti  to  await 
his  arrival,*  and  returned  himself  to  Fort  Miami. 

From  Fort  Miami  he  ascended  the  St.  Joseph  with  ten 
men  well  armed,  and  crossing  to  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Kankakee  held  a  council  with  the  Miamis.  Here  he  found 
a  band  of  Iroquois  warriors,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
in  the  place,  demeaning  themselves  with  haughty  insolence, 
and  speaking  of  the  French  with  the  utmost  contempt. 
La  Salle  confronted  and  rebuked  them  boldly,  and  in  the 
following  night  they  stole  away  and  left  the  vicinity.  In 
the  Miami  villages  he  found  also  numbers  of  the  warriors 
of  the  redoubtable  King  Philip  of  Mount  Hope,  Wampan- 
oags,  Nipmucks,  and  others,  who  had  fled  to  the  West  on 
the  death  of  their  chief.  The  conference  with  the  Miamis 
was  successful,  and  La  Salle  returned  to  Fort  Miami  satis- 
fied that  the  groundwork  of  his  great  plans  was  well  laid 
out. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May  he  left  Fort  Miami,  in  canoes, 
and  returned  to  Mackinac,  where,  to  his  great  satisfaction, 
he  found  Tonti  and  Father  Membre,  who  had  lately  arrived 
there  from  Green  Bay.  A  few  days  later  they  embarked 
for  Fort  Frontenac,  which  they  reached  in.  safety,  after 
paddling  a  thousand  miles.  He  was  a  third  time  success- 
ful in  procuring  men  and  supplies,  and  in  the  autumn  again 
returned  to  Fort  Miami,  via  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron, 
and  Michigan. 

This  was  in  the  fall  of  1681.  Losing  no  time,  La  Salle 
selected  eighteen  Abenahis  and  Mohegan  Indians  to  accom- 
pany him  on  his  voyage  down  the  Mississippi.  To  these 
were  joined  their  women  and  children,  twelve  in*  number. 
On  the  21st  of  December  the  party,  consisting  of  twenty- 
four  Frenchmen  and  thirty  Indians,  making  fifty-four  in 
all,  set  out  from  Fort  Miami,  Tonti  in  charge  of  the  ad- 
vance party  in  six  canoes,  and  La  Salle,  with  the  remainder, 
following. 

It  was  midwinter,  and  they  transported  their  luggage 
and  canoes  on  sledges  around  the  south  end  of  the  lake  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River,  and  thence  up  that  stream 
and  down  the  Illinois,  until  they  reached  open  water  below 
the  site  of  Peoria,  when  they  took  to  their  canoes.  La 
Salle  had  given  up  the  project  of  trying  to  navigate  the 
great  river  in  a  large  vessel,  and  so  they  did  not  attempt  to 
complete  the  one  on  the  stocks  at  Fort  Creveeoeur,  but 
kept  on  in  their  canoes,  and  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Illinois  on  the  6th  of  February. 

Entering  the  majestic  Mississippi,  they  glided  rapidly 
down  the  stream,  and  towards  evening  passed  the  mouth 
of  the  muddy  Missouri.  Three  days  later  they  saw  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  which  Membre  called  the  Ouabache. 
On  the  24th  of  February  they  landed  near  the  Third 
Chickasaw  Bluffs,  where  they  encamped  and  sent  out  a 
hunting-party.  Here  also  La  Salle  constructed  a  stockade 
fort,  and  named  it  Fort  Proudhomme,  in  honor  of  one  of 
his  followers  by  that  name  who  had  been  lost  for  a  number 
of  days  in  the  forest.  From  this  point,  also,  La  Salle  sent 
presents  to  the  Ghickasaws,  living  to  the  eastward. 

*  A  band  of  Outagamiea  had  told  him  of  the  safe  arrival  of  Tonti 
among  the  Pottawattomies,  and  also  of  the  safe  arrival  of  Hennepin 
and  his  party. 


Leaving  Proudhomme  with  a  few  companions  in  charge 
of  the  fort,  they  again  embarked,  and  proceeded  on  their 
way  until  the  11th  of  March,  when,  in  the  midst  of  a 
dense  fog,  they  heard  the  booming  of  an  Indian  drum  and 
the  shouts  of  the  war-dance.  Pulling  for  the  opposite 
shore,  they  encamped  and  threw  up  hasty  breastworks,  and 
when  the  fog  cleared  away  found  themselves  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Arkansas. 

The  Indians  were  the  Kappa  band,  of  the  Arkansas 
nation,  who  received  them  with  the  greatest  cordiality,  and 
supplied  them  with  fruits  and  vegetables.f  Here  they  had 
a  grand  reception,  and  La  Salle  erected  a  cross,  and  fixing 
thereon  the  arms  of  France,  took  possession  of  the  country, 
in  the  name  of  his  sovereign. 

Resuming  their  journey,  guided  by  two  Arkansas  In- 
dians, they  next  landed  about  three  hundred  miles  lower 
down,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tensas  RiverJ  or  bayou.  Two 
hours'  distance  from  here  was  the  capital  of  the  Tensas 
nation. 

Tonti  and  Membre  visited  it  and  came  back  astonished 
at  what  they  had  seen.  The  town  was  well  built  of  sun- 
baked brick  or  adobes,  and  there  was  a  temple  built  of  the 
same  material,  where  the  people  worshiped  the  sun.  The 
chief  made  a  ceremonious  visit  to  La  Salle  in  his  camp,  and 
presents  were  exchanged  by  the  two  leaders. 

On  the  following  day  they  reached  the  country  of  the 
Natchez  Indians,  whom  they  also  visited  in  their  villages, 
where  they  found  much  the  same  appearance  as  in  the 
Tensas  town.  Below  the  Natchez  they  visited  the  Coroas, 
the  Oumas,  and  passed  villages  of  the  Quinipissas,  by  whom 
they  were  greeted  with  a  shower  of  arrows.  Farther  down 
they  found  a  deserted  village  of  the  Tangibao,  in  which 
were  many  decaying  corpses  left  during  an  inroad  of  their 
enemies  a  few  days  before. 

On  the  6th  of  April  they  reached  the  head  of  the  passes, 
and  here,  dividing  their  force,  La  Salle  followed  the  west, 
D'Autray  the  east,  and  Tonti  the  middle  passage.  As  the 
canoe  drifted  downward,  La  Salle  caught  the  salt  breeze 
from  the  sea,  and  soon  the  broad  bosom  of  the  gulf  ap- 
peared on  the  horizon,  and  the  object  of  all  his  toils  and 
privations  was  found  at  last, —  The  Mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

On  the  9th  day  of  April,  1682,  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony,  a  cross  was  planted,  and  La  Salle,  in  the  name  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  took  possession  of  all  the  lands 
watered  by  the  great  river,  which  vast  region  he  named,  in 
honor  of  his  sovereign,  Louisiana. 

Returning  up  the  river,  La  Salle  was  prostrated  by  sick- 
ness at  Fort  Proudhomme,  and  forced  to  remain  until  his 
fever  abated.  He  sent  Tonti  forward  to  Mackinac  with  dis- 
patches announcing  his  discovery,  and  with  directions  when 
his  errand  was  accomplished  to  return  to  the  Illinois.  By 
the  latter  part  of  July,  La  Salle  had  recovered  sufficiently 
to  resume  his  journey,  and  about  the  1st  of  August  reached 
Fort  Miami.     In  September  he  returned  to  Mackinac. 

His  intention  was  to  return  to  France,  lay  his  discoveries 
before  the  court,  and  procure  men  and  means  for  the  estab- 

f  This  tribe,  a  remnant  of  which  still  remains,  have  generally  been 
known  by  the  name  of  Quapatcs. 
J  This  name  La  Salle  wrote  Taensas, 
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lishment  of  a  post  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  In 
the  meanwhile  he  directed  Tonti  to  build  a  strong  fort  on 
the  Long  Rocher  of  the  Illinois,  and  make  ready  for  a 
colony. 

On  the  eve  of  La  Salle's  departure  for  Quebec,  on  his 
way  to  Europe,  he  heard  that  the  Iroquois  were  again  about 
to  attack  the  Western  tribes.  His  colony  was  in  danger, 
and  all  his  plans  were  likely  to  come  to  naught.  In  this 
dilemma  he  hastened  to  the  Illinois,  and  rejoined  Tonti 
near  the  Indian  town. 

FORT  ST.  LOUIS. 

La  Salle  constructed  his  fort  on  what  is  now  called 
"  Starved  Rock,"*  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Illinois, 
which  here  runs  nearly  west,  and  about  opposite  the  village 
of  Utica,  in  La  Salle  County.  The  rock  rises  perpendicu- 
larly from  the  water  to  the  height  of  more  than  a  hundred 
feet,  and  is  separated  from  the  sandstone  bluff  which  forms 
the  bold  escarpment  that,  in  bygone  ages,  was  the  shore  of 
the  great  river  through  which  Lake  Michigan  discharged 
its  waters  into  the  Mississippi  River  by  a  deep  ravine.  It 
is  accessible  from  the  rear  only  by  a  narrow  passage,  and  its 
area,  which  is  nearly  level  on  the  top,  is  about  an  acre. 

In  December,  1682,  La  Salle  and  Tonti  began  the  work 
of  building  a  fort  on  this  impregnable  rock.  It  was  en- 
circled around  the  margin  by  a  strong  palisade,  and  inside 
were  erected  dwellings,  barracks,  and  storehouses. 

On  the  broad  river-bottom  opposite,  and  among  the  hills 
and  rugged  bluffs  on  either  side  the  river,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months  congregated  a  great  number  of  Indians  of 
various  nationalities, — Illinois,  Miamis,  Shawanese,  and 
even  Abenakis  from  beyond  the  Green  Mountains  of  New 
England.  Franquelin's  map  of  1684,  already  quoted,  shows 
an  aggregate  of  about  four  thousand  warriors,  besides 
women  and  children,  so  that,  at  a  low  estimate,  the  total 
population  must  have  been  ten  or  twelve  thousand  ;  perhaps 
the  most  dense  of  any  Indian  population  within  a  similar 
area  in  the  history  of  the  continent.'j" 

In  the  mean  time,  Frontenac  had  been  recalled  from  his 
position  as  Governor-General  of  Canada,  in  February,  1682, 
and  Le  Febvre  de  la  Barre  appointed  in  his  stead.  This 
was  a  serious  blow  to  La  Salle  and  his  plans,  for  Count 
Frontenac  had,  from  the  first,  been  his  fast  friend,  while 
the  new  Governor  unfortunately  became  his  bitter  enemy. 

La  Salle  in  his  safe  retreat  at  Fort  St.  Louis  enjoyed  an 
immense  trade  with  the  Western  Indians,  and,  no  doubt, 
cut  off  quite  a  proportion  of  what  would  naturally  have 
gone  to  Frontenac  and  Montreal,  were  it  not  for  his  post 
and  the  great  Indian  colony  gathered  around  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  1683  the  Iroquois  were  again 
threatening  war,  not  only  against  the  Illinois  and  Miami's 
of  the  West,  but  against  all  the  nations  of  the  upper  lakes 
and  the  French  in  Canada.  The  new  Governor-General 
strove  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  avert  such  a  calam- 
ity, but  while  striving  to  prevent  them  from  attacking  the 

*  This  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  a  party  of  Illi- 
nois Indians,  after  the  assassination  of  Pontiac,  were  pursued  to  this 
point  by  the  Pottawattomies,  who  besieged  them  until  they  all  starved 
to  death.     This  is  a  current  tradition  in  the  region. 

f  La  Salle,  in  a  memoir  addressed  to  the  minister  of  marine,  esti- 
mates the  total  number  at  twenty  thousand. 


Northwestern  Indians,  he  (it  is  said)  connived  at  their  de- 
termination to  make  war  upon  La  Salle  and  the  Illinois. 

He  also  seized  upon  Fort  Frontenac,  the  property  of  La 
Salle,  under  the  flimsy  pretext  that  the  latter  had  not  lived 
up  to  the  conditions  of  his  grant.  Soon  after  he  sent  the 
Chevalier  de  Baugis  with  an  armed  party  to  take  posses- 
sion of  La  Salle's  fort  on  the  Illinois. 

In  the  mean  time  La  Salle  had  left  his  fort,  in  the  early 
autumn  of  1683,  in  command  of  Tonti,  and  descended  to 
Quebec,  intending  to  sail  for  France. 

On  his  way  he  met  the  Chevalier  de  Baugis,  on  his  way 
to  take  possession  of  Fort  St.  Louis.  La  Salle  made  no 
objections,  and  even  wrote  to  Tonti  to  receive  De  Baugis 
well ;  and  the  two  commanders  divided  the  command  be- 
tween them,  Tonti  representing  La  Salle  and  De  Baugis 
the  Governor. 

In  the  latter  part  of  March  the  Iroquois  attacked  the 
place,  but  were  easily  beaten  off. 

La  Salle  sailed  for  France,  where  he  completely  won 
over  the  king  and  court  to  his  interests,  and  was  granted 
much  more  than  he  asked.  His  lieutenant,  La  Forest,  who 
had  been  ejected  from  Fort  Frontenac,  was  then  in  Paris; 
and  he  was  at  once  commissioned  to  return  to  Canada,  and 
re-occupy,  in  La  Salle's  name,  both  Forts  Frontenac  and 
St.  Louis.  In  the  place  of  two  ships,  which  La  Salle  had 
asked  for,  he  was  supplied  with  four. 

A  hundred  soldiers  were  furnished,  and  a  great  number 
of  workmen  and  mechanics,  and  even  women  joined  the 
expedition.  There  were  also  several  priests  of  various 
orders,  including  La  Salle's  brother,  and  altogether  a  com- 
pany of  two  hundred  and  eighty  persons.  The  principal 
vessel,  the  "  Joly,"  of  the  royal  navy,  carried  thirty-six  guns. 
The  naval  command  was  given  to  one  Captain  Beaujeu,  of 
the  royal  navy,  while  La  Salle  controlled  all,  except  the 
management  of  the  vessels  at  sea. 

La  Salle's  grand  scheme  was  to  take  possession  of  the 
whole  vast  valleys  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  ;. 
establish  a  chain  of  trading-posts  from  Quebec  to  the 
mouth  of  the  great  river ;  plant  permanent  settlements  all 
along  the  route  ;  and  eventually,  drive  the  Spaniards  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  thus  giving  the  king  of  the  French 
control  of  the  largest  and  fairest  portions  of  the  North 
American  continent,  and  confining  the  English  settlements 
to  a  narrow  strip  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  He  would  have 
united  all  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  interior,  excepting  only 
the  Iroquois  confederacy,  to  the  arms  of  France,  and  by  an 
immense  display  of  force  have  kept  possession  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  a  magnificent  plan,  but  destined  never  to  be 
consummated. 

The  expedition  sailed  from  Rochelle  on  the  24th  of 
July,  1 684.  La  Salle  and  Beaujeau  were  at  cross-purposes ; 
everything  went  wrong;  and  when  the  vessels  reached 
the  West  Indies,  La  Salle  and  fifty  of  the  people  on  board 
the  "  Joly"  were  sick.  But  the  worst  trouble  of  all  was  the 
loss  of  the  "  St.  Francois,"  transport,  laden  with  supplies, 
which  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards. 

Towards  the  end  of  November  La  Salle  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  resume  the  voyage,  which  he  did,  accompanied 
by  his  brother  Joutel,  the  historian  of  the  expedition,  and 
others  of  his  followers,  on  board  the  store-ship  "  Amiable,1' 
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which  Beaujeu  declared  he  would  leave,  to  follow  as  best 
she  could. 

Crossing  the  Mexican  Gulf,  they  made  land  far  to  the 
westward  of  the  Mississippi,  at  Matagorda  Bay.  The 
"  Joly"  soon  after  arrived,  when  her  commander  accused 
La  Salle  of  deserting  him,  and  they  fell  into  a  dispute  as  to 
the  location  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi ;  La  Salle  con- 
tending that  they  had  passed  it,  and  Beaujeu  threatening 
to  return  to  France. 

La  Salle  landed  a  party  to  explore  the  adjacent  shores, 
who  reported  a  great  river  lying  to  the  east  of  them,  which 
he  believed  was  the  western  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  but 
which  was  in  reality  the  Colorado  River,  of  Texas,  and  the 
bay  into  which  it  discharged,  the  present  Matagorda  Bay, 
the  entrance  to  which  is  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  a 
straight  line  west  by  south  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

At  this  point  La  Salle  determined  to  land  the  people  and 
stores,  and  send  the  "  Joly"  back  to  France.  On  attempt- 
ing to  make  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  the  "  Amiable,"  store- 
ship,  ran  on  a  reef  or  bar  and  stuck  fast.  Attempts  were 
made  to  unload  her  cargo,  which  included  all  the  supplies 
for  the  colony ;  but  a  storm  arose,  and  the  vessel  going  to 
pieces,  most  of  her  cargo  was  lost.  It  is  affirmed  by  some 
writers  that  she  was  willfully  wrecked. 

In  the  midst  of  these  difficulties  the  Indians  proved 
troublesome,  and  even  hostile,  stealing  everything  they  could 
lay  hold  off,  and  at  length  attacking  a  small  party  and  kill- 
ing two  men.  Finally,  taking  on  board  a  portion  of  the  colo- 
nists, who  had  become  anxious  to  leave  the  country,  Beaujeu 
made  sail  and  disappeared.  It  is  said,  upon  good  authority, 
that  Beaujeu  knew  he  had  passed  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  that  before  he  returned  to  France  he  visited  it,  and 
caused  a  map  to  be  made  of  the  region.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  he  was  treacherous  to  La  Salle  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

These  occurrences  took  place  in  February,  1685.  La 
Salle  constructed  a  temporary  fort,  and  covered  it  with  sails, 
and  here  was  gathered  the  heterogeneous  colony  and  what 
stores  they  had  been  able  to  save  from  the  wreck.  The 
common  followers  of  La  Salle  were  made  up  of  the  very 
scum  of  Bochelle  and  Rochefort,  and  a  spirit  of  insubordi- 
nation, and  even  treachery,  speedily  began  to  develop  itself. 
Several  men  deserted ;  one  was  caught  and  hung,  and  a  lot 
of  desperadoes  conspired  to  kill  Joutel. 

La  Salle  undertook  to  explore  the  country,  with  the  view 
of  finding  the  Mississippi.  In  his  preliminary  explorations 
he  found  a  better  place  for  the  erection  of  a  fort,  near  the 
head  of  Matagorda  Bay,  on  the  little  river  which  he  named 
the  La  Vache,  now  known  as  the  Lavaca.  Removing 
everything  from  the  first  fortification  to  the  new  position 
they  laboriously  constructed  a  more  elaborate  work,  inclosed 
with  strong  pickets,  and  in  which  the  colonists  lived  in  tents 
and  hovels.     The  fort  was  named  St.  Louis. 

In  his  extremity  the  indomitable  leader  found  how  wofully 
he  was  deceived  in  regard  to  his  location,  and  it  became  ap- 
parent that  he  was  many  hundred  miles  from  where  he  in- 
tended to  found  his  settlement,  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  and 
inhospitable  region,  beyond  the  probable  reach  of  succor. 

In  this  dilemma  it  became  apparent  that  relief  must  be 


obtained  in  some  manner,  for  the  miserable  colonists  were 
dying  daily,  and  provisions  would  soon  be  needed.  La 
Salle  could  see  but  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  that 
was  for  him  or  some  other  person  to  make  his  way  across 
the  continent  to  Canada,  and  procure  the  means  of  re- 
moving the  colony  to  a  more  favorable  region  or  back  to 
France. 

The  whole  season  of  1686  had  been  spent  in  a  fruitless 
endeavor  to  find  the  "  fatal  river,"  as  Joutel  calls  it.  Up 
to  the  last  moment  La  Salle  had  relied  upon  a  small  vessel, 
called  the  "  Belle,"  to  transport  his  followers  to  the  Missis- 
sippi as  soon  as  its  position  was  determined,  but  this  vessel 
was  unfortunately  lost,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  jour- 
ney to  Canada. 

It  was  about  the  7th  of  January,  1687,  when  La  Salle 
and  his  little  party  left  Fort  St.  Louis  upon  that  journey 
from  which  he  was  never  to  return.  He  was  assassinated 
by  some  of  his  followers  on  one  of  the  head  branches  of 
the  Trinity  River,  on  the  19th  day  of  March,  1687,  at 
the  age  of  forty-four  years.  It  was  a  most  brutal  murder, 
and  a  most  unjust  requital  for  all  his  bitter  experiences  in 
the  interests  of  human  knowledge. 

La  Salle  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  day,  and 
had  he  lived  to  the  ordinary  age  of  man  the  value  of  his 
early  discoveries  would  no  doubt  have  been  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  labors  and  explorations  of  his  later  years. 

It  was  a  sad  day  for  the  followers  of  La  Salle  when 
the  bullet  of  the  assassin  closed  his  earthly  career.  His 
brother,  the  Abbe  Cavelier,  Joutel,  and  a  few  others  made 
their  way  over  the  country  to  the  Arkansas  River,  where 
they  met  with  two  Frenchmen,  who  had  followed  Tonti  in 
a  brave  endeavor  to  rescue  his  old  commander  when  he 
heard  of  his  misfortunes  in  Texas.  Tonti  had  penetrated, 
at  the  head  of  a  small  party,  from  the  Fort  St.  Louis  of 
Illinois  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  where  he  searched 
for  many  miles  on  either  hand,  but  finding  nothing  had  re- 
luctantly returned,  leaving  a  part  of  his  men  (on  his  way 
up  the  river)  near  the  Arkansas.  Of  these  were  the  two 
who  had  met  Joutel  and  La  Salle's  brother.  The  party 
arrived  safely  in  Canada,  and  from  thence  returned  to  France. 

The  remainder  of  the  Texas  colony  were  mostly  destroyed 
in  one  way  or  another.  The  assassins  quarreled,  and  shot 
each  other  ;  the  Indians  massacred  some ;  a  remnant  were 
found  and  rescued  from  death  by  the  Spaniards  ;  and  a  few 
spent  their  lives  among  the  savages. 

When  Tonti  heard  of  the  death  of  La  Salle,  which  had 
been  studiously  kept  from  him  by  Joutel  and  the  abb6,  he 
immediately  resolved  to  rescue  those  who  were  left  behind 
in  Texas ;  and  in  December,  1688,  he  left  Fort  St.  Louis, 
on  the  Illinois,  with  a  party  of  five  Frenchmen,  a  Shaw- 
anese  warrior,  and  two  Indian  servants,  paddled  down  the 
Illinois  and  Mississippi,  and  thence  up  the  Red  River  to  a 
village  of  the  Caddoes,  which  he  reached  at  the  end  of 
March,  1689.  Here  he  was  informed  that  a  portion  of 
those  he  sought  were  eighty  leagues  distant,  and  he  resolved 
to  push  on  and  rescue  them  ;  but  his  companions  refused, 
with  two  exceptions,  to  follow  him  farther.  Nothing 
daunted,  he  continued  his  search  with  the  two  men  who 
remained  faithful  until  he  was  satisfied  he  could  do  nothing 
further,  when  he  reluctantly  retraced  his  steps,  and  after 
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innumerable  hardships  reached  Fort  St.  Louis  in  Septem- 
ber.* 

We  have  been  somewhat  particular  in  tracing  the  jour- 
neys, voyages,  and  explorations  of  the  great  discoverer, 
partly  because  of  the  intense  interest  still  centered  in 
them,  but  chiefly  because  of  La  Salle's  connection  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  with  the  discovery  and  early  settle- 
ment of  Michigan.  It  is  apparent  to  any  one  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  investigate  closely  the  movements  of  the 
French  in  the  region  of  the  lakes,  that  the  first  post  es- 
tablished within  the  borders  of  the  lower  peninsula  was  the 
one  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph  River  by  La  Salle,  in 
November,  1679.f 

According  to  the  best  authority  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  La  Salle  was  also  the  first  white  man  (or  one  of  a 
party  of  three)  who  ever  visited  the  county  of  Kalama- 
zoo, which  took  place  in  the  latter  place  of  March  or  fore- 
part of  April,  1680,  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  Canada  from 
Fort  Crevecoeur,  on  the  Illinois ;  and  the  conclusion  is  ir- 
resistible that  he  and  his  companions  encamped  for  the 
night  on  Prairie  Ronde.  The  careful  researches  of  the 
historian  Francis  Parkman  among  the  Jesuit  and  colonial 
records  of  France  and  Canada  put  these  matters  beyond  a 
doubt.  (See  his  volume,  "  Discovery  of  the  Great  West." 
Boston :  Brown  &  Little,  publishers.) 
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MICHILIMACKINAC. 


Du  Lhut — M.  Perot — M.  de  la  Porte  Louvigny — M.  dela  Motte  Cadil- 
lac— Tjugh-sagh-ron-die — Founding  of  Detroit — "  Company  of  the 
Colony"— Trouble  with  Indians,  1703,  1712. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  mission  of  St.  Ignace,  of  the 
Straits  of  Michilimackinac,  was  founded  in  1671.  The 
French  gave  this  name  to  the  adjacent  region,  and  after 
the  establishment  of  a  military  post  there,  which  must  have 
been  about  1680,  it  became  one  of  the  most  important 
points  in  the  French  possessions  of  North  America.  Daniel 
Greysolon  Du  Lhut  seems  to  have  been  the  first,  or  at  least 


*  In  addition  to  the  services  which  we  have  seen  Henri  De  Tonti 
performed,  he  led  a  strong  band  of  French  and  Indians  in  Denon- 
ville's  expedition  against  the  Iroquois  in  1687.  This  band  was  from 
the  Illinois,  and  Tonti  crossed  from  Fort  Miami  to  Detroit,  and  prob- 
ably passed  through  Kalamazoo  County.  He  was  proprietor  of  Fort 
St.  Louis  for  several  years  after  La-Salle's  death,  and  carried  on  the 
fur-trade  extensively  until  about  1702,  when  he  was  transferred  to 
Louisiana.  He  was  sent  to  Mobile  Bay  by  D'Iberville,  Governor  of 
Louisiana,  where  he  made  a  treaty  with  the  Chickasaw  Indians.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  not  known.  His  brother,  Alphonse  De  Tonti,  was 
for  many  years  commandant  at  Detroit.  Fort  St.  Louis,  on  the  Illi- 
nois, was  occupied  by  the  French  until  about  1720. 

f  The  writer  who  contributed  the  history  of  Berrien  County  to  the 
Pioneer  Collections  of  Michigan  undertakes  to  show  that  Fathers 
Allouez,  Dablon,  and  Marquette  visited  this  point  between  the  years 
1666  and  1670.  Dablon  and  Allouez  visited  the  Fox  and  Mascoutin 
Indians  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  but  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
evidence  to  show  that  they  visited  the  east  side  of  the  lake.  Father 
Marquette  passed  down  near  the  east  shore  on  his  way  to  Mackinaw 
in  May,  1675,  but  did  not  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph.  Mar- 
quette died  on  the  eastern  shore  on  the  19th  of  May,  1675,  as  spoken 
of  elsewhere.  It  is  probable  that  a  Jesuit  mission  was  established 
here  about  the  year  1700,  when  probably  Allouez  visited  the  place. 
(See  Parkman's  works.) 


one  of  the  first  military  commandants  of  this  important 
post.  At  any  rate  he  was  there  in  1683,  and  continued 
until  1686,  when  he  was  ordered  by  M.  Denonville,  Gov- 
ernor-General of  New  France,  to  establish  a  fortified  post 
on  the  "  d'etroit,"  near  Lake  Erie,  which  order  he  pro- 
ceeded to  put  in  execution  ;  but  he  did  not  build  the  work 
on  the  Detroit  River.  It  was  situated  on  the  site  of  Fort 
Gratiot,J  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Huron,  and  was  only  kept  up 
until  1688,  when  it  was  abandoned.  It  was  named  Fort 
St.  Joseph, §  after  the  patron  saint  of  New  France. 

In  1686,  M.  Perot  succeeded  Du  Lhut  in  command  of 
Fort  Baude,  at  Mackinac. 

M.  Perot  appears  to  have  remained  in  command  until 
1691,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  M.  de  la  Porte  Louvigny, 
who  was  succeeded  by  M.  de  la  Motte  Cadillac,  in  1694. 
At  times  this  place  was  almost  completely  cut  off  from 
communication  with  Montreal  and  Quebec,  but  the  hold  of 
the  French  upon  it  was  never  relaxed. 

In  1695  the  place,  according  to  a  letter  from  Cadillac  to 
a  friend  in  Quebec,  contained  sixty  houses, — as  he  says, 
"  one  of  the  largest  villages  in  all  Canada ;"  the  fort  was  a 
strong  one,  and  had  a  fine  garrison  of  two  hundred  soldiers  ; 
and  there  were,  besides  the  regular  residents,  a  great  many 
persons  who  resided  there  a  part  of  the  year.  Cadillac 
commanded  the  place  from  1694  to  1699. 

DETROIT. 

Some  time  in  the  year  1700,  Cadillac,  who  had  become 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  strong  fort  on  the  Detroit2 
proceeded  to  France,  and  in  a  personal  interview  with  the 
Count  Ponchartrain,||  minister  for  the  colonies,  readily  en- 
listed him  in  behalf  of  the  project.  Under  the  commission 
of  the  king,  Cadillac  returned  to  Canada,  arriving  at  Quebec 
on  the  8th  of  March,  1701.  On  the  5th  of  June  he  left 
La  Chine  with  fifty  soldiers,  and  about  the  same  number 
of  Canadian  merchants  and  mechanics.  Under  him,  with 
the  rank  of  captain,  went  M.  Alphonse  de  Tonti,  a  brother 
of  Henri  de  Tonti,  and  two  lieutenants.  A  Jesuit  accom- 
panied the  expedition  as  missionary  to  the  Indians,  and  a 
Recollet  priest  as  chaplain.  The  command  safely  arrived  at 
Detroit  on  the  24th  of  July,  1701. 

Here  he  constructed  a  small  stockaded  work  with  two 
bastions  at  the  angles,  and  inclosing  sufficient  space  to  con- 
tain a  few  log  buildings  for  barracks.  The  roofs  were 
thatched  with  grass.  This  work  Cadillac  named  "  Fort 
Ponchartrain,"  in  honor  of  the  French  minister.^ 

J  Fort  Gratiot  was  built  by  an  American  officer  of  that  name,  in 
1814. 

$  In  the  next  year  (1687)  Baron  La  Hontan  succeeded  Du  Lhut  in 
command  of  Fort  St.  Joseph.  He  burned  and  evacuated  the  fort  in 
1688.  There  is  considerable  uncertainty  about  the  name  Du  Lhut. 
Some  writers  speak  of  two  brothers.  The  family  name  seems  to  have 
been  Greysolon,  or  Grisolon,  and  Du  Lhut  the  name  of  the  estate,  near 
Lyons. 

||  This  name  is  written  Pontchartrain  in  Sheldon's  History  of  Mich- 
igan. 

%  There  is  at  least  the  probability  that  there  was  a  French  fort  at 
Detroit  many  years  previous  to  1701,  though  it  may  have  been  a  post 
of  the  coureurs  des  bois,  and  not  recognized  by  the  government.  From 
statements  in  the  New  York  colonial  documents  it  would  appear  that 
it  was  in  existence  as  early  as  1679.  It  is  referred  to  in  1689  and 
1691.  Judge  Campbell  says  it  may  not  have  been  continuously  oc- 
cupied, and  was  probably  never  garrisoned  by  a  regular  military 
force  until  Cadillac's  time,  1701. 
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In  the  autumn  of  this  year  a  company  was  formed, 
called  the  u  Company  of  the  Colony  of  Canada,"  composed 
of  merchants  and  traders  interested  in  the  fur  trade  of  the 
country.  A  contract  was  drawn  up  and  signed,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  true  copy,  from  kC  Sheldon's  History  of 
Michigan" : 

COMPANY    OF   THE    COLONY    OF   CANADA. 
"  Contract  made  with  the  Company  of  the  Colony  of  Canada  concerning 
Fort  Frontenac  and  Detroit,  to  enable  said  Company  to  traffic  for 
beaver  and  other  peltriex,  in  conformity  to  the  agreement  made  in  a 
convention  held  at  Quebec,  Oct.  31,  1701 

"  Before  the  royal  notaries  at  Quebec,  in  New  France,  appeared  M. 
le  Chevalier  Callieres,  lieutenant-governor  for  the  king  in  this  country 
of  New  France,  and  Monsieur  Champigny,  administrator  of  justice, 
police,  and  revenue  of  the  said  country,  who  testify  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  orders  which  they  have  this  year  received  from  his  majesty, 
to  entrust  to  the  Company  of  the  Colony  of  this  said  country  the  posts 
of  Detroit  and  Fort  Frontenac,  there  was  held  at  the  Chateau  St. 
Louis,  in  this  city,  on  the  eighth  of  the  present  month,  a  general  as- 
sembly of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  who  have  a  deliberative 
voice  in  the  said  company,  that  all  the  arrangements  might  be  made 
in  their  presence,  if  the  company  should  decide  to  accept  the  said  posts 
of  Detroit  and  Fort  Frontenac. 

"There  were  present  at  this  assembly  the  seven  directors-general  of 
the  said  company,  the  governors  of  Montreal  and  Three  Rivers,  many 
civil  and  military  officers,  and  the  merchants  and  other  inhabitants 
interested  in  the  company. 

"  After  mature  deliberation,  the  result  was  declared  to  be  the  ac- 
ceptance of  these  posts  by  the  company,  for  the  purposes  of  trade  in 
beaver  and  other  peltries,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  private  indi- 
viduals who  are  now,  or  may  hereafter  become,  residents  of  that 
country ;  and  that  the  act  of  said  acceptance  shall  be  passed  between 
the  governor-general  and  intendant  and  the  directors-general  of  the 
said  company. 

"In  consequence  of  said  decision,  the  following  articles  of  agree- 
ment have  been  made  between  the  governor-general  and  intendant  on 
the  one  part,  and  Messrs.  d'Auteuil,  procureur-general  of  the  king  in 
the  sovereign  council  of  this  country,  Lotbinieres,  lieutenant-general 
of  this  city  of  Quebec,  Irazeur,  Gobin,  Macart,  and  Pierre,  gentlemen, 
merchants  of  this  city  of  Quebec,  all  directors-general  of  the  said 
company,  on  the  other  part. 

"Be  it  known,  that  the  governor-general  and  intendant,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  express  orders  which  they  have  this  year  received  from 
the  king,  do,  by  these  presents  and  acceptances,  in  the  name  of  His 
Majesty,  cede  and  convey  to  the  directors  of  the  said  Company  of  the 
Colony  of  the  said  posts  of  Detroit  and  Fort  Frontenac,  giving  into 
the  possession  of  the  said  Company  of  the  Colony,  from  this  day  forth, 
the  said  posts  in  the  State  in  which  they  now  are,  for  their  use  to  traffic 
in  furs,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  inhabitants  of  said  country,  so 
long  as  it  shall  please  His  Majesty. 

"  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  company  to  complete  the  construc- 
tion of  the  fort  at  Detroit,  and  the  buildings  properly  belonging 
thereto;  and  the  company  shall  in  future  keep  said  fort  and  buildings 
in  good  repair,  that  they  may  be  maintained  and  rendered  in  the  same 
state  in  which  they  are  now,  and  better,  if  possible,  whenever  His 
Majesty  shall  judge  proper  to  receive  them,  if  in  the  course  of  time 
he  so  order. 

"  The  Company  of  the  Colony  is  also  to  take  charge  of  the  goods 
which  have  been  sent  to  the  said  places,  obeying  the  conditions  that 
have  been  agreed  upon, — Messrs.  Radisson  and  Arnault  to  be  overseers 
of  the  storehouse  of  the  said  goods  which  the  intendant  has  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  directors  of  the  company.  They  are  also  to  have 
charge  of  the  advances  made  by  the  king  for  this  establishment,  and 
to  make  payment  for  the  said  goods,  and  advances  to  the  intendant, 
from  the  first  bills  which  shall  be  returned  from  Detroit ;  and  in  case 
said  bills  shall  not  be  sufficient,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1702,  the  said 
overseers  shall  give  bills  of  exchange  far  the  remainder,  which  shall 
be  drawn  upon  the  directors  and  commissioners  of  said  company  in 
Paris,  payable  to  the  securities  and  overseers  of  the  storehouses,  for 
the  purpose  of  liquidating  the  claims  against  the  said  company,  con- 
formably with  the  agreement  made  with  the  said  lord-lieutenant. 

"  The  intendant  shall  deduct  from  the  amount  due  six  thousand 


livres,  French  money,  being  the  gift  ordered  by  His  Majesty  for  the 
support  of  the  honest  families  in  this  country  who  may  need  assist- 
ance. 

"  The  payment  of  the  said  sum  of  six  thousand  livres  shall  be  made 
by  the  company  every  year,  on  the  said  first  of  October,  so  long  as  it 
shall  enjoy  the  commerce  of  the  said  post  of  Detroit. 

"  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  king  shall  support,  at  his  expense,  the 
garrison  which  the  Governor  shall  order  for  the  protection  of  the 
said  fort  of  Detroit,  and  that  the  commandant  and  one  other  officer 
only  shall  be  maintained  by  the  company. 

"The  said  commandant  and  soldiers  shall  not  make  any  trade  for 
furs  with  the  savages  nor  French,  directly  nor  indirectly,  under  any 
pretext  whatever,  under  pain  of  confiscation  of  the  said  furs,  and 
other  punishment  prescribed  by  the  king. 

"  Moreover,  the  said  company  binds  itself  to  cause  to  be  conveyed 
from  Montreal  to  Detroit,  at  its  own  expense,  the  provisions  and  other 
articles  which  His  Majesty  shall  furnish  to  the  said  garrison,  with  the 
help  of  fifteen  livres  per  hundred-weight,  which  the  intendant  shall 
cause  to  be  paid  from  the  treasury  of  His  Majesty  to  the  company. 

"  In  regard  to  Fort  Frontenac,  it  will  remain  as  it  now  is,  fully  and 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  His  Majesty,  unless  the  company  can  ad- 
vance some  better  claim  than  that  of  placing  deputies  there  to  make 
commerce  in  furs  for  their  profit,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

"  Until  His  Majesty's  orders  shall  be  received,  the  deputies  shall  be 
lodged  and  their  goods  stored  in  the  store-houses  of  the  fort,  as  the 
magazine  guard  and  the  goods  of  the  king  have  been  heretofore. 

"  There  shall  be  made  an  inventory  of  all  the  effects  which  shall  be 
found  at  the  said  fort,  for  the  commerce  of  the  said  place,  after  the 
return  of  the  last  convoy  for  this  year,  which  effects  shall  remain  for 
the  company,  who  shall  be  bound  to  pay  for  them  at  the  price  ex- 
pressed in  the  invoice  and  statement  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
intendant.  The  said  amount  to  be  paid  during  the  year  1702,  from 
the  returns  of  the  commerce;  and  in  case  that  the  said  returns  shall 
not  be  sufficient,  the  balance  shall  be  paid  in  bills  of  exchange,  which 
shall  be  drawn  upon  the  said  commissioners  of  the  said  company,  and 
its  director  in  Paris. 

"The  said  company  shall  be  required  to  pay  the  sum  of  seven  livres 
and  ten  sous,  French  money,  per  hundred-weight,  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  effects  from  Montreal  to  the  said  fort;  and  the  said  company 
enjoying,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  the  privilege  of  trading  for  furs  at 
the  said  place  of  Fort  Frontenac,  exclusive  of  all  others,  will  be  re- 
quired to  transport  to  the  said  Fort  Frontenac  the  articles  necessary 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  garrison  of  the  said  place,  conformably  to 
the  orders  of  the  king,  contained  in  his  dispatches  of  the  present 
year.  The  commandant,  officers,  and  soldiers  which  the  governor- 
general  shall  hold  there  in  garrison  shall  make  no  trade,  directly  or 
indirectly,  on  pain  of  confiscation  of  their  furs  and  other  punishments 
prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  king,  until  the  government  be  revoked. 

"  Executed  and  conveyed  at  Quebec,  Chateau  St.  Louis,  in  the  fore- 
noon of  the  thirty-first  day  of  October,  1701,  the  said  gentlemen  in- 
terested and  the  notaries  having  signed  at  the  time,  the  agreements 
remaining  in  the  office  of  M.  de  Chamblon,  one  of  the  notaries." 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  original  and  principal  cause  of 
the  establishment  of  a  French  post  at  Detroit  was  the  de- 
sire to  control  the  fur  trade  of  the  Upper  Lake  region, — a 
trade  which,  in  the  outset  of  the  settlement,  was  placed 
under  the  control  of  a  company  of  merchants,  who  were 
guaranteed  a  monopoly  by  both  the  colonial  and  home  gov- 
ernments. The  importance  of  the  post  from  a  military 
point  of  view,  while  of  considerable  moment,  was  subordi- 
nate to  its  commercial  consequence,  and,  lastly,  the  estab- 
lishment of  missions  in  its  vicinity  was  also  a  factor  in  the 

general  plan. 

TJUGH-SAGH-RON-DIE. 

This  was  the  Indian  name  of  a  Huron  village  which 
formerly  stood  on  the  site  of  Detroit,  probably  as  early  as 
1650-55,*  and  quite  likely  planted  there  upon  the  disper- 

*  Some  writers  claim  that  there  was  an  Indian  village  here  in  1620. 
It  is  also  stated  that  a  colony  of  Huron*  settled  on  the  site  of  Detroit 
in  1680.  There  were  probably  Indian  settlements  there  at  various 
periods. 
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sion  of  the  Hurons  by  the  Iroquois  ;  though  when  the  two 
Sulpitian  priests — Dollier  and  Galinee — passed  through 
the  strait  in  the  spring  of  1670  they  made  no  mention  of 
any  village,  only  recording  the  fact  that  they  found  on  the 
site  of  the  future  city  what  they  supposed  was  an  Indian 
god,  roughly  carved  in  stone,  and  which  they  piously  broke 
in  pieces  with  their  axes  and  sunk  in  the  river. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  village  was  not  a  permanent 
one,  but  only  located  there  during  the  fishing  season,  or 
possibly  for  a  few  years  at  a  time.  The  name  is  curiously 
interwoven  in  an  interesting  poem  by  Levi  Bishop,  of  De- 
troit.* 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  grand  plan  of  M.  de  Cadillac  to 
gather  all  the  Indians  of  the  West — at  least  those  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  lakes — around  the  new  post  at  Detroit.  He 
cordially  hated  the  Jesuits,  and  they,  in  turn,  bore  him  no 
good-will.  The  Jesuit  father  Marest  clung  tenaciously  to 
the  mission  at  Mackinac,  and  determined  that  there  should 
be  no  great  gathering  of  the  savages  at  Detroit,  certainly 
not  to  the  detriment  of  his  mission. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  obstinacy  of  the  priests,  Cadil- 
lac succeeded  in  persuading  a  great  number  of  the  Western 
Indians  to  come  to  Detroit,  and  the  fur  trade  largely  cen- 
tered there  for  many  years.  Among  the  nations  who  were 
represented  at  Detroit  in  1703,  Cadillac  enumerates  the 
Sauteur&ft  Mississagues,  Hurons  from  Mackinac,  several 
bands  of  the  Miamis,  Ottawas,  and  others. 

The  colony  seems  to  have  been  similar  to  the  one  gath- 
ered by  La  Salle  and  Tonti  at  the  great  Illinois  town  twenty 
years  before. 

In  the  year  1702  the  "Company  of  th*e  Colony"  becom- 
ing dissatisfied  with  the  first  contract  made  at  Quebec,  en- 
tered into  a  new  one  with  M.  de  Cadillac,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Governor-General  and  intendant.  By  this  new  ar- 
rangement Cadillac  was  to  have  one-third  of  the  commerce 
of  the  post,  and  the  company  were  to  be  relieved  from  all 
responsibility  to  other  officers.  This  not  proving  satisfac- 
tory, another  contract  was  entered  into,  by  which  Cadil- 
lac was  to  be  paid  two  thousand  francs  a  year,  and  his 
subordinate,  M.  de  Tonti,  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  francs  per  year,  in  consideration  of  which  sums  Cadil- 
lac agreed  not  to  traffic  with  the  savages.  This  agreement 
continued  in  force  for  about  one  year,  when  the  Governor 
detected  M.  Tonti  and  the  commissioners  carrying  on  a 
contraband  trade.  He  reported  them,  and  thereby  got 
himself  into  trouble,  for  they  were  highly  connected,  and 
in  1704,  when  Cadillac  was  in  Montreal,  he  was  arrested 
and  a  suit  commenced  against  him,  which  was  not  decided 
until  1705. 

In  the  mean  time  M.  de  Tonti  was  in  command  at  De- 
troit until,  at  the  request  of  Cadillac,  M.  Bourmont  super- 
seded him. 

The  establishment  of  the  post  at  Detroit  was  strongly 
objected  to  by  the  Iroquois,  and  the  Jesuits  were  also  op- 
posed to  it.  In  1702  war  broke  out  between  England, 
France,  and  Holland,  and  its  consequences  were  felt  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  in  America.    In  the  summer  of  1703 


*  Mr.  Bishop  writes  it  Teuchsa  Groudie.     In  the  Ojibwa  language 
this  place  was  called  Wa-we-at-a-nong. 
j-  Probably  Ojibioae. 


the  English  invited  the  Indian  nations  living  in  the  vicinity 
of  Detroit  to  a  grand  council  at  Albany.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  except  the  Ottawas  accepted  the  invitation. 
But  these  returned  with  a  bitter  prejudice  against  the 
French,  who,  the  English  informed  them,  had  established 
a  fort  at  Detroit  with  the  ulterior  purpose  of  exterminating 
them. 

The  attempt  to  destroy  the  fort  soon  after  the  return 
of  their  chiefs  from  Albany  was  probably  traceable  to  the 
hostility  of  the  English. 

M.  de  Cadillac  was  cleared  from  all  the  charges  against 
him,  and  in  August,  1706,  returned  to  the  command  of 
the  post. 

Difficulties  increased,  and  the  savages,  in  1707,  murdered 
three  Frenchmen  near  the  fort.  It  would  appear  that  the 
principal  people  of  Canada  were  greatly  opposed  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  post  at  Detroit  and  to  the  "  Company  of 
the  Colony,"  because  of  their  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade. 

In  the  same  year,  1707,  Cadillac  led  a  party  of  four  hun- 
dred French  and  Indians  into  the  country  of  the  Miamis, 
and  compelled  them  to  come  to  terms  and  furnish  hostages 
for  their  good  behavior,  besides  paying  dearly  for  their 
depredations. 

In  the  summer  of  1711,  M.  du  Buisson  succeeded  M. 
de  Cadillac  in  command  at  Detroit.  The  war  between  the 
French  and  English  involved  the  Five  Nations  (made  six 
in  1712  by  the  admission  of  the  Tuscaroras  from  North 
Carolina),  and  they  had  stirred  up  some  of  the  Western 
nations  against  the  French, — among  others  the  Outagamies, 
or  Foxes,  and  the  Mascoutins,  who  dwelt  west  of  Lake 
Michigan. 

In  May,  1712,  a  large  number  of  these  nations  appeared 
before  Detroit,  and  throwing  up  intrenchments,  it  is  said 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  fort,  sat  down  to  a  regular  siege 
of  the  place.  The  French  garrison  consisted  of  only  thirty 
men,  and  their  allies,  the  Ottawas,  Hurons,  and  others, 
were  absent  hunting.  The  enemy  made  a  fierce  onslaught, 
but  were  bravely  met  by  the  garrison  under  M.  du  Buisson, 
and  held  in  check  until  their  Indian  allies  returned. 

.The  church  and  several  buildings  outside  the  pickets 
were  pulled  down  by  order  of  the  commandant,  lest  they 
should  be  set  on  fire  by  the  savages,  and  thus  endanger  the 
fort. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  friendly  Indians  the  contest  grew 
more  and  more  furious,  until  at  length,  outnumbered  and 
beaten,  the  enemy  were  forced  to  retreat  from  the  vicinity  to 
a  fortification  which  they  had  previously  thrown  up.  Here 
they  were  besieged  for  a  period  of  nineteen  days,  when  they 
asked  for  terms.  A  parley  ensued,  but  ended  without  defi- 
nite results,  and  the  fight  was  renewed.  At  length  the 
Foxes  and  Mascoutins  took  advantage  of  a  rainy  night  to 
steal  away  from  their  works,  and  retreated  to  an  island  in 
the  river  above  Detroit,  whither  they  were  pursued,  and 
after  a  siege  of  several  days  their  stronghold  was  taken,  all 
the  warriors  slain,  and  the  women  and  children  (if  there 
were  any  present)  taken  prisoners.  M.  du  Buisson  esti- 
mated their  total  loss  at  over  one  thousand. 

From  a  letter  written  by  Father  Joseph  Marest,  from 
Mackinac,  in  June,  1712,  it  would  appear  that  as  a  military 
post  it  had  been  abandoned  since  the  establishment  of  De- 
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troit ;  but  the  mission  had  been  kept  up,  and  constant  en- 
deavors made  by  the  father  to  have  the  post  restored.  The 
letter  in  question  contains  a  renewed  request  for  the  re- estab- 
lishment of  the  post,  because  of  the  danger  of  attack  from 
the  Sacs,  Foxes,  and  Mascoutins,  who  would  fall  upon 
Mackinac  to  revenge  themselves  for  their  defeat  at  Detroit. 
Deserters  and  coureurs  des  hots  were  then  in  control  of 
that  post,  and  the  missionaries  prayed  for  a  military  com- 
mandant and  garrison. 

The  complete  defeat  of  the  Foxes  |ind  Mascoutins  before 
Detroit  did  not  destroy  these  warlike  people,  and  their  dep- 
redations continued  until  the  French  Governor-General,  M. 
Vaudreuil,  determined  to  humble  them.  To  this  end  a 
strong  force  of  eight  hundred  men  was  fitted  out  and 
placed  under  command  of  M.  Louvigny,  the  lieutenant  of 
Quebec.  In  the  spring  of  1716  this  force  proceeded  to 
the  country  of  the  Outagamies,  whom  they  found  in- 
trenched and  ready  for  battle  in  the  vicinity  of  Green  Bay. 
This  expedition  was  successful,  and  the  Outagamies  were 
compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  upon  terms 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  French,  and  henceforth 
they  were  troubled  no  more  by  the  warriors  who  had  been 
such  formidable  enemies. 

It  would  appear  from  certain  correspondence  that  the 
post  of  Mackinac  was  re-established  about  1713.* 

M.  de  Tonti  was  again  in  command  of  Detroit  in  the  fall 
of  1717.  Under  his  administration  .the  fort  was  rebuilt  in 
a  more  substantial  manner,  the  lands  adjacent  were  sold  to 
actual  settlers,  the  colony  increased,  and  prosperity  gener- 
ally smiled  upon  the  country. 

In  June,  1721,  M.  de  Tonti  held  a  council  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  Ifurons,  Ottawas,  and  Pottawattomies,  and 
united  them  in  a  league  against  the  warlike  Indians  living 
beyond  Lake  Michigan.  M.  Yaudreuil,  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral, died  on  the  10th  of  October,  1725.  He  had  been 
Governor  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years.  His  successor 
was  M.  Beauharnais. 

Nothing  of  great  importance  concerning  the  territory  of 
Michigan  occurred  while  it  remained  under  French  rule, 
from  this  period  to  1760,  when  the  whole  country  held  by 
the  French  in  what  is  now  British  America  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  the  English.  The  forts  and  missions  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  lakes  were  kept  up,  and  occasionally  a 
new  one  was  added.  Detroit  and  Mackinac  continued  to 
be  the  principal  centres  of  the  fur  trade,  and  the  former 
grew  slowly  in  population  and  commercial  importance.  It 
is  stated,  on  good  authority,  that  in  1749,  under  the  rule 
of  Count  de  Gallissioniere,  the  French  cut  a  military  road 
from  Detroit  to  the  Ohio  River.  This  road  crossed  the 
Maumee  Biver  at  the  "  rapids,"  above  Toledo.  The  first 
settlements  at  Vincennes  and  other  points  on  the  Wabash, 
in  the  present  State  of  Indiana,  were  made  from  Detroit  as 
a  base  of  operations,  and  it  was  the  centre  of  the  fur  trade 
for  the  larger  portion  of  the  lower  peninsula  and  all  the 
country  now  occupied  by  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois, and  portions  of  Ohio  and  Wisconsin. 

*  The  uew  post  of  Michilimackinac  was  built  on  the  south  side  of 
the  strait,  and  thither  also  the  mission  and  chapel  of  St.  Ignaee  fol- 
lowed. The  fort  on  the  island  of  Mackinac  was  built  and  garrisoned 
by  the  British  in  the  summer  of  1780. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE  COLONY  UNDEB  ENGLISH  BITLE. 

Surrender  of  Detroit  to  Captain  Rogers — Pontiac's  War — Siege  of 
Detroit— Bloody  Bridge — The  "  Quebec  Act" — Detroit  during  the 
Revolution — Expeditions. 

The  French  war  of  1754-60,  which  resulted  in  the  sur- 
render of  Canada  to  the  British,  did  not  seriously  disturb 
the  French  posts  in  the  West.  It  is  probable  that  small 
bands  of  savages  may  have  joined  the  French  from  this 
region  in  their  war  against  the  English ;  and  it  is  claimed 
by  some  writers  that  the  celebrated  Ottawa  chieftain,  Pon- 
tiac,  with  a  band  of  trusty  followers,  took  part  in  the  bloody 
defeat  of  Braddock  on  the  Monongahela,  in  July,  1755, 
but  the  evidence  is  not  satisfactory  on  this  point. 

In  1759,  when  the  gallant  Capt.  Pouchot  was  struggling 
against  the  army  under  Sir  William  Johnson,  at  Niagara, 
M.  de  Aubrey  collected  a  force  of  seventeen  hundred  French 
troops,  coureurs  des  bois,  and  Indians,  from  the  posts  of  De- 
troit, Mackinac,  and  the  Wabash,  and  attempted  to  raise 
the  siege,  but  the  English  force  was  too  strong  for  his  mot- 
ley army ;  he  was  defeated  with  loss,  and  the  post  surren- 
dered. 

With  the  surrender  of  Montreal,  on  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1760,  to  Gen.  Amherst,  virtually  fell  all  the  French 
possessions  in  America ;  though  some  of  their  settlements 
and  posts  were  not  occupied  by  English  troops  for  a  con- 
siderable period  thereafter. 

On  the  12th  of  the  same  month,  Maj.  Robert  Rogers,  a 
provincial  officer,  born  in  New  Hampshire,  and  a  comrade 
of  Stark  and  Putnam,  was  ordered  by  Gen.  Amherst  to 
proceed  with  a  detachment  of  rangers  to  the  Western  lakes, 
and  take  military  possession  of  the  French  posts.  The 
major  left  Montreal  on  the  13th,  with  a  command  of  two 
hundred  rangers,  in  fifteen  bateaux.  Slowly  toiling  over 
the  rapids  of  La  Chine  and  the  Cedars,  they  entered  Lake 
Ontario,  and  skirting  its  northern  shore  in  rough  and  bois- 
terous weather,  reached  Fort  Niagara  on  the  1st  of  October. 

Carrying  their  boats  and  supplies  over  the  portage,  they 
launched  them  again  above  the  falls,  and  leisurely  pursued 
their  voyage,  while  Rogers,  with  a  few  men,  made  a  journey 
to  Fort  Pitt  (Pittsburgh),  overland,  to  deliver  dispatches  to 
Gen.  Monckton,  then  in  command  of  that  post.  This  ac- 
complished, the  major  rejoined  his  command  at  Presque 
Isle  about  the  last  of  the  month,  when  the  detachment  pro- 
ceeded more  rapidly  on  its  voyage  along  the  southern  shore 
of  Lake  Erie.  "  The  season  was  far  advanced.  The  wind 
was  chill,  the  lake  was  stormy,  and  the  forests  along  the 
shore  were  tinged  with  the  fading  hues  of  autumn." 

On  the  10th  of  November  they  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  Cuyahoga  River,  and  encamped  for  the  night  on  the 
site  of  the  present  city  of  Cleveland.  It  was  the  first  time 
a  body  of  English  troops  had  penetrated  so  far  to  the  West. 
Rain  set  in,  and  Rogers  determined  to  rest  his  troops  until 
the  weather  became  more  favorable.  They  pitched  their 
tents  in  the  neighboring  woods,  on  the  spot  where  now  are 
found  the  busy  streets  and  buildings  of  a  city  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  people. 
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THE   OTTAWA    CHIEFTAJN. 

The  command  had  not  been  long  in  their  temporary 
camp  when  a  party  of  Indian  chiefs  and  warriors  entered 
it  from  the  west. and  announced  themselves  as  an  embassy 
from  Pontiac,  who  claimed  to  be  ruler  of  all  the  adjacent 
country,  sent  forward  by  the  chief  to  forbid  their  farther 
advance  until  he  should  hold  a  conference  with  them.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  day  Pontiac  himself  appeared  at  the 
head  of  a  strong  war-party,  and  haughtily  demanded  of 
Rogers,  "  What  is  your  business  in  this  country,  and  how 
dare  you  enter  it  without  my  permission  ?"  Rogers  ex- 
plained that  the  French  had  surrendered  all  their  posses- 
sions to  the  English,  and  he  was  on  his  way,  under  orders 
from  the  British  commander-in-chief,  to  take  possession  of 
Detroit.  Pontiac  listened  attentively,  but  made  no  reply 
except  " /  shall  stand  in  the  path  until  morning"  and 
withdrew. 

This  was  the  first  time  an  English  officer  or  body  of  troops 
had  met  the  famous  Ottawa  warrior. 

He  was  then  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  occupied  the 
position  of  head  chief  of  the  Ottawas,  and  controlled  also 
the  Ojibwas  and  Pottawattomies — these  three  tribes  being 
somewhat  loosely  united  in  a  kind  of  confederacy.  His 
influence  extended  over  all  the  northwestern  nations  from 
the  head-waters  of  the  Ohio  to  those  of  the  Mississippi. 
He  was  the  model  of  the  great  Tecumseh  in  later  years. 

From  his  earliest  manhood  to  this  time  he  had  been  the 
fast  friend  of  the  French,  who  had  studiously  treated  the 
Indians,  and  especially  their  principal  chiefs,  with  the  great- 
est deference.  But  he  was  shrewd  and  politic,  a  man  of 
great  natural  abilities,  while  at  the  same  endowed  with  all 
the  cunning  and  treachery  characteristic  of  the  Indian  race. 
The  news  of  the  overthrow  of  the  French  fell  like  a  thun- 
der-clap upon  him ;  but  he  was  sagacious  enough  to  see  that 
he  might  enter  into  an  alliance  with  these  new  sovereigns 
of  Canada  which  would  be  as  advantageous  to  him  and  his 
people  as  had  been  his  former  connection  with  the  French. 

The  detachment  of  Rogers  stood  well  on  their  guard 
during  the  following  night,  fearful  of  treachery  on  the  part 
of  the  Indians,  but  the  hours  passed  quietly,  and  in  the 
morning  Pontiac  returned  to  the  camp  and  replied  to 
Rogers  that  he  was  willing  to  let  the  English  remain  in 
the  country  and  to  treat  them  as  he  had  the  French,  pro- 
vided they  showed  him  proper  respect  as  became  his  posi- 
tion. 

The  peace-pipe  was  now  passed  around  and  smoked  by 
Pontiac  and  his  chiefs  and  by  Rogers  and  his  officers,  and 
harmony  reigned  among  them. 

The  expedition  was  detained  by  stormy  weather  until  the 
12th,  when  it  was  again  in  motion,  and  in  a  few  days  arrived 
at  the  head  of  the  lake,  where  Rogers  learned  that  a  force 
of  four  hundred  savages  were  in  ambush  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Detroit  River  to  cut  him  off. 

But  this  threatened  danger  was  swept  aside  by  the  pow- 
erful wand  of  Pontiac,  who  ordered  the  path  cleared  for  the 
English,  and  the  command  continued  on  unmolested  up  the 
river. 

In  the  mean  time  Lieutenant  Brehm  had  been  sent  for- 
ward with  a  letter  to  Captain  Bel etre,  the  French  officer  in 
command  at  Detroit,  informing  him  of  the  conquest  of 


Canada,  and  that  he  was  deputed  to  receive  the  surrender 
of  the  post.  But  that  officer  totally  disregarded  the  report, 
and  resolved  to  hold  the  place. 

Failing  in  his  first  attempt,  Rogers  now  sent  forward 
Captain  Campbell  with  a  copy  of  the  capitulation  of  Mon- 
treal, and  a  letter  from  M.  Vaudreuil  (late  Governor-Gen- 
eral), directing  that  the  place  should  be  given  up  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  between  himself  and  the  English 
commander.  This  brought  Beletre  to  terms,  and  he  reluc- 
tantly yielded  the  place  and  pulled  down  the  flag  of  France, 
which  had  waved  in  triumph  over  the  walls  of  the  border 
fortress  for  a  period  of  fifty-nine  years. 

This  surrender  occurred  on  the  29th  of  November,  1760, 
in  the  presence  of  a  great  assemblage  of  Indians,  who  could 
not  conceal  their  astonishment  at  the  forbearance  of  the 
conquerors  in  not  destroying  their  enemies  at  once.  The 
French  garrison  was  sent  down  the  lake,  and  the  Cana- 
dians were  allowed  to  remain  on  condition  of  swearing 
allegiance  to  Great  Britain,  which,  "making  a  virtue  of 
necessity,"  they  at  once  proceeded  to  do.  An  officer  was 
sent  down  the  Wabash  to  take  possession  of  the  posts  at 
Vincennes  and  Ouatenon,  and  Fort  Miami  on  the  Maumee 
was  also  occupied  by  the  English.  Rogers  took  upon  him- 
self the  task  of  proceeding  up  Lake  Huron  and  taking  pos- 
session of  Mackinac,  the  second  most  important  post  held 
by  the  French  in  these  waters,  but  the  lateness  of  the 
season  compelled  his  return  after  reaching  the  outlet  of  the 
lake,  and  Mackinac,  Green  Bay,  St.  Marie,  and  St.  Joseph 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French  until  the  following 
season,  when  a  detachment  of  the  60th  Royal  Americans 
took  possession  of  them,  and  nothing  remained  in  the 
power  of  France  except  the  posts  on  the  Mississippi.* 

PONTIAC'S   WAR. 

It  was  fondly  believed  by  the  English  government  and 
by  the  American  colonists  that  the  transfer  of  the  French 
possessions  to  the  British  government  would  be  the  begin- 
ning of  an  era  of  peace  and  prosperity,  and  under  this  belief 
the  settlements  increased  and  spread  wonderfully  through- 
out all  the  frontiers.  But  the  calm  which  followed  the  war 
was  of  short  duration. 

The  English  government  treated  the  Indians  very  differ- 
ently from  that  of  the  French.  While  the  latter  had 
always  paid  them  proper  respect  and  deference,  the  former, 
on  the  contrary,  almost  immediately  began  to  thrust  them 
aside  and  treat  them  as  vagabonds  and  dependents  upon 
public  charity.  They  also  kept  continually  encroaching 
upon  their  domain,  through  unauthorized  treaties  with 
petty  chiefs,  or  by  the  strong  hand  of  might.  Even  the 
Iroquois,  who  had  been  the  allies  of  the  English  since  the 
days  of  Champlain,  began  to  murmur,  and  had  refused  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  Braddock  in  the  disastrous  campaign  in 
which  he  lost  his  army,  his  reputation,  and  his  life.  It  is 
even  possible  that  outlying  bands  of  the  Seneca  nation, 
under  Guyasutha,  took  part  in  the  bloody  encounter  on  the 
Monongahela. 

Scarcely  had  the  English  garrisons  taken  possession  of 
the  various  posts  vacated  by  the  French,  when  complaints 

*From  1760  until  1775,  Detroit  and  the  surrounding  settlements 
were  under  military  rule. 
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be^an  to  be  heard  among  the  Indians,  and  the  French  in- 
habitants of  Canada  and  the  borders  of  Michigan  naturally 
sympathized  with  them  in  their  grievances.  As  early  as 
1761-62,  plots  were  secretly  laid  for  the  capture  of  the  En- 
glish posts,  but  they  were  for  the  time  being  frustrated  by 
the  vigilance  of  Capt.  Campbell,  in  command  at  Detroit. 

TREATY  OF   PEACE,  1763. 

By  the  "  Treaty  of  Paris,"  in  February,  1763,  France 
ceded  all  her  Canadian  possessions  to  Great  Britain,  and, 
as  before  stated,  the  people  of  America  fondly  hoped  their 
Indian  troubles  were  at  an  end.  But  the  short-sightedness 
of  the  English  and  their  contemptuous  treatment  of  such 
chiefs  as  Pontiac  and  Guyasutha,  at  length  bore  its  legiti- 
mate fruit. 

Scarcely  had  the  treaty  been  promulgated  in  Europe  ere 
the  horrors  of  a  savage  war  were  precipitated  upon  the 
English  frontiers  from  Lake  Superior  to  Pennsylvania. 
The  leading  spirits  in  this  unequaled  outbreak  were  Pon- 
tiac, the  Ottawa,  and  Guyasutha,  the  Seneca;  the  former 
commanding  in  the  West,  the  latter  in  the  East. 

As  on  other  occasions,  both  among  the  Indians  and  the 
Europeans,  a  "  Prophet"  arose  among  the  Delaware  nation, 
who,  like  "  Peter  the  Hermit,"  preached  a  crusade  against 
the  enemies  of  his  people.  He  claimed  to  be  inspired  di- 
rectly from  the  "  Great  Spirit,"  and  wrought  up  the  savages 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement  and  enthusiasm. 

Pontiac  likewise  found  it  convenient  to  make  extrava- 
gant claims  upon  the  credulity  of  his  followers.  The 
French  inhabitants  also  circulated  the  report  that  the  King 
of  France  had  been  sleeping,  but  was  now  awake,  and  that 
his  white-coated  legions  and  armed  ships  were  advancing  up 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi  to  drive  out  the  Eng- 
lish and  recover  possession  of  the  country. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1762,  Pontiac  had  matured  his 
plans  for  a  general  rising  of  all  the  Indians  east  of  the 
Mississippi  against  the  English  forts  and  settlements.  It 
was  the  most  stupendous  scheme  of  warfare  ever  planned,  up 
to  that  time,  by  any  Indian  warrior  on  the  continent  The 
great  chieftain  determined  to  strike  at  the  same  moment 
every  English  post  from  Niagara  to  the  Sault  St.  Marie. 
He  sent  his  embassies  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  They  penetrated  to  the  head  of  the  Ohio,  to  the 
far  northern  wilds  of  the  Ottawa,  and  descended  the  Mis- 
sissippi nearly  to  its  mouth,  bearing  speeches  from  their 
leader,  and  carrying  the  great  war-belt  of  wampum  manu- 
factured by  the  cunning  fingers  of  the  Ottawa  maidens 
expressly  for  the  emergency. 

The  result  of  these  proceedings  was  the  banding  together, 
for  a  war  of  extermination,  of  nearly  the  entire  Algonquin 
race,  including  the  Senecas  of  the  Six  Nations,  the  Wyan- 
dots,  the  Shawanese,  the  Loups  or  Delawares,  and  many 
of  the  tribes  on  the  lower  Mississippi.  All  the  nations  in- 
habiting the  lake  region  were  in  arms,  and  the  sagacious 
Pontiac  found  himself  virtually  at  the  head  of  the  Indian 
nations  of  the  East  and  West.  The  command  was  divided 
between  him  and  Guyasutha,  and  the  premeditated  blow  fell 
like  a  bolt  of  thunder  from  a  clear  sky. 

Rumors,  it  is  true,  had  reached  Maj.  Gladwyn,  in  com- 
mand of  Detroit,  through  Ensign  Holmes,  who  was  stationed 


at  Fort  Miami,  q£  danger  approaching ;  but  the  Indians 
kept  the  matter  so  profoundly  secret  and  lounged  about  the 
various  posts  with  such  an  air  of  peaceful  nonchalance  that 
nothing  was  suspected,  and  business  went  on  as  usual. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  great  "  conspiracy"  the  post  of 
Detroit  was  garrisoned  with  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
soldiers,  to  whom  might  be  added  about  forty  fur-traders 
and  engages;  but  little  dependence,  however,  could  be 
placed  upon  any  except  the  regular  soldiers.  Two  small 
armed  schooners — the  "  Beaver"  and  the  "  Gladwyn" — were 
anchored  in  the  river,  and  a  few  light  guns  were  mounted 
on  the  bastions  of  the  fort.  The  inclosing  pickets  were 
about  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  there  were  within  the 
work  about  one  hundred  straw-  and  bark- roof  houses  besides 
the  barracks  of  the  garrison.  A  wide  passage-way  or  road 
encircled  the  place  next  the  pickets,  which  was  known  as 
the  chemin  du  ronde. 

The  attack  upon  the  English  posts  was  nearly  simul- 
taneous. Michilimackinac,  Miami,  St.  Joseph,  Ouatenon, 
Sandusky,  and  Presq'isle  were  taken  and  destroyed,  and 
their  garrisons  either  massacred  or  held  as  prisoners. 
Michilimackinac  was  allotted  to  the  Ojibwas,  whose  prin- 
cipal chief,  Minavavana,  captured  it  by  the  use  of  a  strata- 
gem almost  equal  to  the  wooden  horse  of  the  Greeks. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1763,  the  birthday  of  the  English 
king,  a  grand  Indian  game  of  ball,  called  by  them  Bagatti- 
way,  was  arranged  to  come  off  in  front  of  the  garrison. 
During  the  game  the  savages  managed  to  send  the  ball 
over  the  stockade  and  into  the  fort.  The  soldiers  were 
mostly  off  duty,  it  being  a  holiday,  and  were  watching  the 
game,  when  suddenly  the  fort  was  filled  with  savages,  under 
pretense  of  finding  the  ball ;  the  war-whoop  echoed,  and  in 
an  incredibly  short  time  the  garrison  were  nearly  all  mas- 
sacred and  the  post  in  possession  of  the  Indians. 

Fort  St.  Joseph,  as  it  was  then  called,  on  the  St.  Joseph 
River,  was  taken  on  the  25th  of  May ;  Fort  Miami,  on  the 
Maumee,  where  Maumee  City,  Ohio,  now  stands,  on  the 
27th  ;  Ouatenon,  on  the  Wabash,  a  short  distance  below 
Lafayette,  on  the  1st  of  June;  and  Presq'isle,  on  the 
16th  of  June.  Green  Bay  was  evacuated  on  the  21st  of 
June.  Thus  at  almost  one  fell  swoop  disappeared  in  blood 
and  ashes  all  the  English  posts  in  the  West  except  Detroit, 
Niagara,  and  Fort  Pitt.  Niagara  was  deemed  by  the  In- 
dians impregnable,  and  was  not  attacked.  Fort  Pitt  was 
besieged  by  a  swarm  of  Shaivanese,  Delawares,  and  Sen- 
ecas, under  the  celebrated  Guyasutha,  while  Detroit  was 
environed  by  the  Western  Indians,  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Pontiac. 

His  force  was  estimated  by  the  Canadians  at  about  eight 
hundred  and  twenty  warriors,  divided  among  the  various 
tribes  as  follows :  two  hundred  and  fifty  Ottawas;  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Pottawattomies,  under  their  chief  Ninivay ; 
fifty  Wyandots,  under  Takee ;  two  hundred  Ojibwas,  under 
Wasson ;  with  one  hundred  and  seventy  of  the  same  tribe, 
under  Sekahos. 

THE   SIEGE. 

Pontiac  was  accustomed  to  spend  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  time  in  summer  upon  a  small  island  just  below  Lake  St. 
Clair,  and  here  he  fixed  his  headquarters  during  the  siege  of 
Detroit.    He  intended  to  capture  the  place  by  stratagem  or 
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a  sudden  surprise,  and  endeavored  to  keep  his  plans  a  pro- 
found secret,  but,  according  to  Parkman,  an  Ojibwa  maiden 
who  had  become  a  favorite  of  Maj.  Gladwyn,  revealed  the 
plan  to  him,  and  he  was  thus  placed  upon  his  guard.  Had 
it  not  been  for  this  there  is  every  probability  that  the  place 
would  have  suffered  the  fate  of  the  other  English  posts. 

The  plan  of  Pontiac  was  to  get  all  his  warriors  in  readi- 
ness and  have  them  distributed  around  the  fort,  while  he, 
with  sixty  of  his  chiefs,  should  enter  the  fort  all  armed 
with  short  rifles,  which  had  been  cut  off  so  they  could  be 
concealed  under  their  blankets.  They  were  to  come  upon 
pretense  of  holding  a  council  with  Maj.  Gladwyn  and  to 
smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  with  the  English. 

The  previous  night  had  been  spent  by  the  assembled 
warriors  in  their  camp  in  a  grand  war-dance,  and  in  making 
preparations  for  the  intended  massacre  of  the  morrow. 
Gladwyn  and  his  officers  had  kept  a  vigilant  watch  through 
the  night  in  momentary  expectation  of  an  attack,  for  the 
sounds  of  the  Indian  orgies  came  fitfully  on  the  breeze, 
and  the  monotonous  war-drum  was  heard  at  intervals. 

But  no  disturbance  occurred,  and  the  following  morning 
dawned  clear  and  beautiful.  At  an  early  hour  the  open 
ground  around  the  fort  was  thronged  with  warriors,  squaws, 
and  children,  and  apparent  preparations  were  making  for  a 
ball-play.  Quite  a  large  number  of  warriors,  wrapped  in 
their  blankets,  were  admitted  to  the  fort,  for  Gladwyn  was 
a  close  reader  of  Indian  character,  and  he  wanted  to  show 
the  savages  that  while  he  understood  their  treachery  he  did 
not  fear  their  strength. 

At  length  Pontiac  appeared  at  the  head  of  about  sixty 
warriors,  all  wrapped  in  blankets,  and  marching  in  the 
customary  Indian  file.  The  line  reached  the  gate  at  ten 
o'clock!  They  were  all  bedecked  in  war-paint  and  feathers, 
and  were  a  stately  and  fierce-looking  band.  At  their  head 
strode  the  great  chief,  his  face  as  calm  and  imperturbable  as 
a  summer  morning,  and  his  bearing  that  of  a  king.  The 
chief  and  his  party  were  promptly  admitted,  but  as  Pontiac 
stepped  through  the  gateway  and  beheld  the  elaborate 
preparations  made  in  anticipation  of  an  emergency,  his 
countenance  for  a  moment  changed,  and  he  betrayed  a  look 
of  surprise.  A  sudden  ejaculation  escaped  his  lips,  but 
instantly  recovering  himself  he  passed  on.  He  had,  in 
deed,  reason  to  be  surprised,  for  the  troops  were  drawn  up 
on  the  parade,  with  muskets  and  bayonets  glistening  in  the 
sun,  and  the  fur-traders  and  engages  were  mustered  in 
groups,  and  "  all  armed  to  the  teeth,"  ready  for  instant 
service ;  and  a  bloody  service  it  would  have  been  had  the 
great  chief  dared  to  give  the  preconcerted  signal.  Pontiac 
felt  instinctively  that  if  his  plans  were  not  betrayed,  at 
least  Maj.  Gladwyn  was  suspicious  of  treachery,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  worst. 

The  chief  and  his  followers  marched  across  the  town 
and  entered  the  council-room,  where  they  found  Gladwyn 
and  his  officers  all  seated  ready  to  receive  them,  and  the 
chief  noticed  that  every  man  wore  his  side-arms.  Saluting 
the  commander  of  the  fort,  Pontiac  inquired,  in  a  half  in- 
different way,  "  Why  do  I  see  so  many  of  my  father's  young 
men  standing  in  the  street  with  their  guns  ?"  The  major 
carelessly  replied  that  they  were  out  for  their  regular  daily 
exercise. 


It  was  not  without  considerable  delay  and  many  signs  of 
distrust  that  the  chiefs  at  leugth  seated  themselves  on  the 
mats  prepared  for  them.  In  a  few  moments  Pontiac  rose, 
and  holding  in  his  hand  the  belt  of  wampum  with  which 
he  was  to  have  given  the  signal  of  massacre,  commenced  a 
speech  cunningly  devised  and  full  of  flattery.  He  pro- 
fessed the  most  profound  friendship  for  the  English,  and 
declared  he  had  come  for  the  express  purpose  of  smoking 
the  pipe  of  peace  and  for  renewing  the  chain  of  friendship. 
Once  he  seemed  about  to  give  the  signal,  when  Gladwyn 
made  a  sign  with  his  hand  and  instantly  there  was  the  clash 
of  arms  without,  the  drums  rolled  a  charge,  and  every  man's 
hand  was  on  his  weapons.  The  chief  was  astounded,  and 
seeing  the  stern,  unflinching  look  on  Gladwyn's  face,  at 
length  sat  down  in  great  perplexity. 

Maj.  Gladwyn  made  a  brief  and  pointed  reply,  assuring 
the  chief  that  he  should  be  treated  as  a  friend *so  long  as 
he  deserved  it,  but  the  first  attempt  at  treachery  would  be 
met  with  a  bloody  retribution.  The  council  broke  up,  but 
before  leaving  the  room  Pontiac,  still  true  to  his  instinctive 
treachery,  told  the  officers  that  he  should  return  in  a  few 
days  with  his  squaws  and  children,  as  he  wanted  them  all 
to  shake  hands  with  the  English.  With  this  the  gates 
were  opened,  and  the  baffled  and  disconcerted  savage  and 
his  followers  were  suffered  to  depart. 

It  was  certainly  a  bold  and  dangerous  experiment  of  the 
chief  to  place  himself  within  the  power  of  his  enemy ;  but 
he  no  doubt  had  full  faith  in  the  secrecy  of  his  scheme,  and 
the  movement  was  eminently  characteristic  of  him.  When 
he  plainly  saw  that  his  treachery  was  anticipated,  if  not  al- 
together betrayed,  he  bore  himself  with  most  consummate 
tact,  and  carried  himself  through  the  trying  ordeal  which 
he  must  have  been  aware,  before  its  close,  was  liable  to  end 
in  the  destruction  of  himself  and  his  party.  A  finer  speci- 
men of  savage  craft  and  hauteur  has  never  been  witnessed 
in  America. 

Pontiac  withdrew  to  his  village,  where  he  took  counsel 
with  his  chiefs  how  best  to  circumvent  the  English,  since 
his  deep-laid  and  cherished  scheme  had  failed.  What  were 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  we  can  best  conjecture  by  the 
course  subsequently  pursued  by  the  savages. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  May  the  common  was 
again  thronged  with  Indians  of  all  the  four  tribes  then 
present, —  Ojibwas,  Ottawas,  Pottawattomies,  and  Wy art- 
dots.  Soon  the  stately  form  of  the  chief  was  seen  approach- 
ing the  gate,  where  he  demanded  entrance.  The  gate  was 
closed,  and  Gladwyn  replied  that  he  could  enter,  but  his 
followers  must  remain  without.  This  brief  interview  ended 
the  chapter  of  Indian  diplomacy,  and  Pontiac  withdrew  in 
a  rage  to  where  his  swarming  followers  were  lying  flat  on 
the  ground  just  beyond  gunshot  range.  The  whole  plain 
in  an  instant  became  dark  with  the  miscreants,  who  arose 
and  ran,  whooping  and  screeching  like  wild  devils,  to  the 
house  of  an  English  woman,  where  they  instantly  beat 
down  the  door,  and  in  a  moment  more  the  scalp-halloo  told 
the  bloody  fate  of  its  inmates.  Another  party  ran  yelling 
to  the  river,  jumped  into  their  canoes,  and  pushing  from 
shore  paddled  rapidly  for  the  Isle  au  Cochon,  where  they 
killed  and  scalped  an  old  English  sergeant,  formerly  of  the 
regular  army. 
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The  chief  took  no  part  in  these  outrages,  but  walking 
fiercely  towards  the  shore,  stepped  into  his  canoe,  and,  push- 
ing across  the  river,  ordered  the  Ottawa  village  to  move  at 
once  to  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  that  all  his  people 
might  be  on  the  same  side  with  the  enemy,  and  nothing 
between  them.     He  was  at  once  obeyed. 

And  now  the  business  of  the  siege  began  in  earnest ;  and 
it  is  a  curious  and  interesting  fact  that  never,  before  or 
since,  in  the  history  of  the  American  Indians  has  such  a 
protracted  investment  been  kept  up  by  them  or  carried  on 
with  so  much  system  and  military  knowledge.  On  the  10th, 
at  daybreak,  Pontiac  began  the  attack  by  a  rapid  musketry- 
fire,  accompanied  with  most  infernal  yells.  This  was  kept 
up  for  six  hours,  when  the  baffled  savages  fell  back  beyond 
range,  and  quiet  covered  the  scene. 

And  now  Gladwyn,  who  still  thought  the  whole  affair 
was  but  a  sudden  ebullition  of  Indian  bloodthirstiness,  be- 
lieved he  might  open  negotiations  with  Pontiac,  and  at  least, 
while  they  were  pending,  be  able  to  obtain  a  supply  of  pro- 
visions, of  which  the  garrison  stood  in  great  need.  With 
this  in  view  he  dispatched  the  interpreter  La  Butte  with 
a  message  to  the  Indian  camp,  asking  Pontiac  what  his 
grievances  were,  and  stating  his  willingness  to  redress  them 
if  his  demands  were  reasonable.  Accompanying  La  Butte 
were  two  Canadians  of  Detroit, — Chapeton  and  Godefroy. 

The  embassy  was  received  very  politely  by  the  chief,  who 
treated  its  members  with  studied  kindness,  and  seemed  to 
assent  to  G-ladwyn's  propositions.  But  the  savage  chieftain 
instantly  saw  his  opportunity,  and  played  his  game  with 
such  consummate  tact,  and  assumed  such  an  honest  counte- 
nance, that  while  planning  the  deepest  treachery  he  com- 
pletely won  over  the  interpreter  and  his  companions  to  the 
belief  that  amicable  and  satisfactory  arrangements  could 
readily  be  made.  With  this  belief  La  Butte  returned  alone 
to  the  fort  and  reported  favorably,  and  suggested  that  a  few 
presents  distributed  among  the  Indians  would  produce  good 
results  and  eventuate  in  peace.  But  when  he  returned  to 
the  Indian  camp  he  found  that  Pontiac  would  not  come  to 
any  definite  agreement.  Finally  all  the  chiefs  withdrew  and 
held  a  council,  after  which  they  returned,  and  Pontiac 
declared  they  had  a  desire  to  be  at  peace  with  their  Eng- 
lish fathers ;  but  they  desired  to  hold  a  council  with  them 
in  person,  and  expressed  an  earnest  wish  to  treat  with  Maj. 
Campbell  in  their  camp,  at  the  same  time  promising  faith- 
fully that  his  person  should  be  sacred,  and  no  impediment 
be  placed  in  the  way  of  his  safe  return  to  the  fort,  whatever 
might  be  the  result  of  the  conference. 

To  this  arrangement  Gladwyn  demurred,  suspecting 
treachery ;  but  Campbell  earnestly  begged  him  to  let  him 
depart,  as  he  had  no  fear  of  the  Indians,  with  whom  he 
had  always  been  on  friendly  terms.  The  sequel  is  well 
known.  Maj.  Campbell  went  into  the  lions'  den,  from 
which  he  never  returned,  having  been  treacherously  mur- 
dered in  the  camp  a  few  days  later  in  spite  of  Pontiac's 
efforts  to  protect  him,  after  basely  detaining  him  and  his 
companion,  Lieut.  McDougal,  the  latter  of  whom  fortu- 
nately escaped. 

This  episode  over,  the  siege  was  resumed  on  the  12th  of 
May  with  greater  fury  than  before.  The  fort  was  com- 
pletely surrounded   except  on  the  river  side,  and  no  one 


could  expose  a  head  above  the  pickets  without  the  speedy 
whistle  of  a  musket-  or  rifle-ball  admonishing  him  to  seek 
cover.  This  continued  for  weeks,  until  the  garrison  were 
worn  with  constant  watching  and  provisions  began  to  be 
scarce.  In  pressing  need  of  supplies,  Gladwyn  was  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  them  through  the  friendliness  of  M. 
Baby,  who  lived  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  river.  This 
real  philanthropist,  under  cover  of  neutrality,  succeeded  in 
getting  over  in  the  night  sufficient  cattle,  hogs,  and  other 
supplies  to  relieve  their  immediate  wants,  and  provide 
tolerably  for  the  future. 

Pontiac  was  likewise  in  great  straits  for  provisions,  but 
his  wonderful  sagacity  came  to  his  assistance,  and  he  man- 
aged with  all  the  tact  and  acumen  which  are  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  white  man  alone.  He  canvassed  the  Cana- 
dian farms,  and  assigned  the  exact  amount  which  each  was 
to  furnish  to  his  army,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  necessary 
means  with  which  to  defray  his  expenses  issued  his  certifi- 
cates of  indebtedness  upon  slips  of  birch-bark,  sealed  with 
the  figure  of  an  otter,  the  totem  of  his  nation,  and  subse- 
quently redeemed  them  all.  In  this  way  he  kept  a  re- 
spectable force  together  for  a  period  most  remarkable  in 
Indian  history. 

Both  sides  were  looking  for  reinforcements.  Pontiac,  on 
his  part,  sent  an  express  to  the  French  commandant  on  the 
Illinois  asking  for  a  reinforcement  of  regular  troops  ;  while 
Gladwyn,  on  the  part  of  the  English,  sent  one  of  his  vessels 
to  Niagara  to  hasten  forward  men  and  supplies.  The  sav- 
ages undertook  to  capture  her  as  she  lay  becalmed  at  the 
entrance  to  the  lake,  but  were  not  successful. 

Lieut.  Cuyler  left  Niagara  on  the  13th  of  May,  and  em- 
barked above  the  falls  with  ninety-six  men  and  a  large 
amount  of  supplies.  On  the  28th  he  reached  Point  Pelee, 
where  he  landed  and  prepared  to  encamp.  Here  he  was  set 
upon  by  a  strong  force  of  Indians,  who  had  lain  in  ambush, 
and  his  party  cut  to  pieces  and  everything  captured  except- 
ing Cuyler  and  two  boats,  who  pulled  away  and  returned  to 
Niagara.  The  loss  was  about  sixty  men  and  nearly  all  the 
supplies.  The  boats  captured  by  the  savages  were  rowed 
up  the  Detroit  River,  appearing  in  sight  of  the  fort  on  the 
28th  of  May.  They  were  mistaken  at  first  for  the  convoy, 
but  the  naked  forms  of  the  Indians  were  soon  made  out  in 
them,  and  gloom  and  disappointment  settled  down  upon  the 
garrison. 

The  savages  who  so  successfully  accomplished  this  bold 
stroke  were  Wyandots.  The  prisoners  taken  were  brought 
to  the  camps  around  Detroit,  and  there  put  to  death  with 
the  most  inhuman  tortures.  On  the  heels  of  this  terrible 
disaster  came  the  news  of  the  loss  of  Sandusky  and  the 
massacre  of  its  garrison. 

At  length  the  vessel  which  Gladwyn  had  sent  to  Niagara 
reached  the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie  on  its  return,  with  a 
small  reinforcement  and  supplies.  On  the  23d  of  June 
there  was  a  great  commotion  among  the  Indians  around  the 
fort,  and  they  were  noticed  in  hundreds  passing  towards  the 
south.  Nearly  the  whole  force  was  on  its  way  to  intercept 
the  schooner  now  attempting  to  pass  up  the  river.  Maj. 
Gladwyn  heard  of  her  arrival  through  a  Canadiau,  and 
fired  two  signal-guns,  to  let  her  people  know  that  the  fort 
still  held  out. 
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The  schooner  had  about  sixty  men  on  board,  mostly  con- 
cealed below.  Her  commander,  knowing  of  the  fate  which 
had  befallen  Cuyler's  party,  was  on  the  alert,  and  ready  for 
the  enemy.  When  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel, 
near  Fighting  Island,  the  wind  died  away,  and  she  came  to 
anchor. 

A  strict  watch  was  set,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
when  everything  was  still  save  the  gentle  plashing  of  the 
water  against  her  bows,  the  sentinel  discovered  a  swarm  of 
canoes  gathering  around  the  vessel.  Instantly  the  men 
were  called  to  their  places,  and  lying  quietly  along  the  deck 
on  either  side  awaited  the  attack.  When  the  Indians  were 
close  upon  her  the  blow  of  a  hammer  on  the  mast  gave  the 
signal,  and,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  the  vessel  burst  into 
flame  from  stem  to  stern.  Her  heavy  guns,  charged  with 
grape,  and  a  deadly  fire  of  musketry  poured  death  and  de- 
struction among  the  horde  of  naked  savages,  who  set  up  a 
terrible  howl  and  paddled  away  with  the  greatest  haste. 
Several  of  the  canoes  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  fourteen  In- 
dians were  killed  and  many  wounded. 

The  Indians  had  constructed  a  breastwork  on  Turkey 
Island,  from  which  they  opened  fire  as  soon  as  they  could 
recover  from  the  consternation  produced  by  the  fire  from 
the  vessel ;  but  their  shots  did  little  harm,  though  the  Eng- 
lish commander  deemed  it  prudent  to  weigh  anchor  and 
drop  down  to  where  the  stream  was  broader  until  the  wind 
should  be  favorable.  A  few  days  later  she  took  advantage, 
of  a  favorable  breeze  and  sailed  up  to  the  fort,  though  the 
enemy  pelted  her  with  musketry  as  she  passed  their  breast- 
work. As  she  swung  around  broadside  on  to  the  Wyandot 
village  she  opened  all  her  guns  upon  it,  and  sent  a  storm 
of  grape  and  canister  among  its  whooping  inhabitants,  kill- 
ing several,  and  stirring  them  up  beautifully. 

The  vessel  brought  a  most  welcome  supply  of  men,  arms, 
and  munitions,  and,  in  addition,  tidings  of  the  conclusion  of 
a  treaty  of  peace  between  England  and  France,  by  which  the 
latter  ceded  her  Canadian  possessions,  including  Detroit,  to 
the  former.  This  news  was  of  course  promulgated  at  once 
among  the  Canadians  and  the  army  of  Pontiac  ;  but  many  of 
the  former  detested  the  English,  and  persuaded  the  Indians 
that  the  report  was  an  invention  of  Maj.  Gladwyn's.  Pontiac 
himself  was  loth  to  believe  it,  and  his  hatred  of  the  English 
impelled  him  to  continue  the  war  on  his  own  account,  even 
though  Gladwyn  spoke  the  truth.  He  renewed  the  siege 
with  great  vigor,  and  at  the  same  time  attempted  to  frighten 
Gladwyn  into  a  surrender  by  sending  him  information  that 
eight  hundred  Ojibwas  would  join  him  in  a  few  days,  when 
the  whole  English  garrison  would  be  massacred.  To  this 
message  Gladwyn  returned  a  very  brief  and  haughty  answer, 
that  he  cared  nothing  for  him  or  his  Ojibwas.  Pontiac 
next  tried  to  persuade  the  Canadians  to  take  up  arms  with 
him,  and  threatened  war  upon  them  unless  they  complied ; 
but  they  pleaded  the  convention  of  Montreal,  and  claimed 
that  they  dare  not  violate  its  conditions  lest  the  king  of 
France  should  be  angry  with  them.  A  band  of  the  rougher 
class,  voyageurs  and  coureurs  des  bois,  struck  hands  with  the 
Indians,  but  their  aid  amounted  to  very  little,  and  most  of 
them  fled  before  the  siege  ended  to  the  Illinois  country. 

The  next  grand  attempt  against  the  English  was  directed 
towards  the  two  armed  vessels  lying  at  the  wharf,  of  which 


the  Indians  stood  in  much  dread,  for  they  had  on  several 
occasions,  when  the  wind  was  fair,  sailed  up  abreast  of  the 
Indian  camps  and  given  them  a  taste  of  their  metal,  creating 
great  consternation,  which  had  on  more  than  one  occasion 
ended  in  a  stampede  of  warriors,  squaws,  and  children  to  the 
woods. 

Resolved  to  destroy  this  source  of  their  troubles,  the 
Indians,  on  the  10th  of  July,  sent  down  a  blazing  raft, 
which  fortunately  missed  the  vessels.  On  the  12th  they 
made  a  second  attempt,  which  also  proved  a  failure.  Other 
similar  attempts  followed,  but  all  failed  of  accomplishing 
their  object,  and  the  Indians  finally  desisted. 

The  siege  had  now  continued  for  several  months,  and  a 
portion  of  the  Indian  forces  began  to  grow  weary  of  the 
war.  The  Wyandots  and  Pottawattomies  sent  deputa- 
tions to  the  fort  to  ask  for  peace.  Arrangements  were  easily 
made  with  the  former,  but  there  was  considerable  difficulty 
encountered  with  the  Pottawattomies  in  effecting  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  and  on  one  occasion  a  deputation  of 
their  chiefs  had  adopted  the  desperate  resolution  of  assassi- 
nating Gladwyn  in  his  quarters,  but  by  a  sudden  change  in 
the  situation  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  design.  Peace 
was  finally  made  with  them  and  prisoners  were  exchanged. 

BLOODY    BRIDGE. 

From  this  time  until  near  the  beginning  of  August 
nothing  of  importance  transpired,  though  the  Ojibwas  and 
Ottawas  kept  a  close  surveillance  around  the  fort.  In  the 
mean  time  a  strong  reinforcement,  though  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  garrison,  was  coming  to  their  aid.  Capt. 
Dalzell,*  aid-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst, 
was  preparing  an  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Detroit. 

The  gallant  captain  left  Niagara  with  twenty -two  barges 
or  bateaux,  carrying  two  hundred  and  eighty  men,  several 
small  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  good  supply  of  provisions 
and  munitions.  On  the  26th  of  July  the  expedition  landed 
at  Sandusky,  and  from  thence  marched  inland  and  de- 
stroyed the  Wyandot  village  and  all  its  growing  corn.  As- 
cending the  liver,  the  convoy,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th, 
came  in  sight  of  the  beleaguered  garrison  and  signal-guns 
were  fired. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Wyandots  and  Pottawat- 
tomies had  made  a  treaty  of  peace  a  few  days  previously, 
but  they  still  remained  in  their  camps.  As  Dalzell's  little 
fleet  came  abreast  of  their  villages  the  perfidious  miscreants 
opened  a  hot  fire  upon  it,  by  which  fifteen  of  the  troops 
were  killed  or  wounded.  The  savages  were,  however,  driven 
back  and  the  boats  reached  the  wharf,  where  they  were 
received  with  every  demonstration  of  joy. 

The  reinforcement  consisted  of  detachments  from  the  55th 
and  80th  Regiments  and  twenty  independent  rangers,  the 
latter  commanded  by  Maj.  Rogers,  the  same  officer  who, 
three  years  previously,  had  received  the  surrender  of  De- 
troit from  the  French. 

On  the  day  of  his  arrival  Capt.  Dalzell  had  a  conference 
with  Maj.  Gladwyn,  and  urged  him  to  send  out  a  strong 
party  and  attack  the  savages  in  their  camp,  believing  that 
it  would  finish  the  war  at  a  single  blow.  Gladwyn,  become 
cautious  from  long  experience,  was  not  in  favor  of  the  plan, 
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but  at  length  yielded  a  reluctant  consent  to  the  persistency 
of  the  impetuous  officer,  who,  had  he  known  his  adversary 
as  well  as  Gladwyn  did,  would  have  been  perhaps  equally 
wary  of  risking  anything  in  open  battle. 

At  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  July  the 
gates  were  thrown  open,  and  the  detachment,  consisting  of 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  marched  quietly  out  and 
took  up  its  line  of  march  towards  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 
Two  large  bateaux,  carrying  each  a  small  swivel-gun  in  the 
bow,  were  rowed  up  the  river  abreast  of  the  column. 

Capt.  Dalzell  hoped  to  surprise  the  Indians,  and  the 
command  moved  with  the  utmost  celerity  and  in  close  col- 
umn by  the  flank,  every  man  as  silent  as  death.  But  he 
little  knew  the  wary  enemy  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 

Pontiac  had  learned  something  of  the  intentions  of  the 
English,  and,  in  anticipation,  had  broken  up  his  camp, 
sending  his  women  and  children  out  of  harm's  way,  and 
was,  at  the  same  moment  when  the  detachment  filed  through 
the  gate  of  the  fort,  marching  at  the  head  of  five  hundred 
chosen  warriors  to  intercept  it. 

A  small  stream,  called  then  Parent's  Creek,  but  since 
that  fatal  night  named  "  Bloody  Run,"  entered  the  river 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  fort.  A  few  rods  above 
its  mouth  a  wooden  bridge  crossed  the  stream,  and  beyond 
the  ground  rose  in  terraces  on  both  side  of  the  creek.  On 
their  summits  were  rude  intrenchments,  thrown  up  by 
order  of  Pontiac  to  cover  the  approach  to  his  camps.  Here 
were  the  orchards,  gardens,  and  dwellings  of  the  Canadians, 
with  out-buildings,  piles  of  firewood,  and  picket-fences 
around  them ;  and  here  the  great  Indian  leader  placed  his 
men  under  cover,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  English, 
while  nothing  disturbed  the  stillness  of  the  night  except 
the  occasional  barking  of  a  dog,  whose  howl  rose  omin- 
ously as  the  column  of  determined  men  pushed  on  in  the 
darkness. 

Lieut.  Brown  led  the  forlorn  hope,  Capt.  Gray  com- 
manded the  centre,  and  Capt.  Grant*  brought  up  the  rear. 
Maj.  Rogers  also  led  a  party  of  the  provincial  rangers  on 
this  memorable  occasion. 

The  night  was  exceedingly  dark,  and  the  Canadian 
dwellings  were  only  dimly  discerned  on  either  hand  as  the 
troops  passed  along.  The  column  entered  upon  the  bridge ; 
the  advance-guard  had  passed  it,  and  the  centre  was  rapidly 
following,  when — 

"At  once  there  rose  so  wild  a  yell 
Within  that  dark  and  narrow  dell, 
As  all  the  fiends  from  heaven  that  fell 
Had  pealed  the  banner-cry  of  hell !" 

A  deafening  crash  of  musketry  burst  upon  the  startled 
column,  and  pandemonium  seemed  breaking  loose.  Half 
of  the  advance  fell  under  this  withering  fire,  and  for  a 
moment  the  destruction  of  the  whole  detachment  seemed 
inevitable.  The  men  staggered  under  the  dreadful  carnage, 
and  but  for  the  heroic  exertions  of  Dalzell  and  his  brother 


*  This  may  have  been  the  same  officer  who  suffered  such  a  severe 
defeat  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  advance  of  Gen.  Forbes'  army  in  Septem- 
ber, 1758,  though  he  is  then  spoken  of  as  major.  If  he  was  the  same, 
he  afterwards  held  the  rank  of  major-general  in  the  British  army, 
and  commanded  a  division  at  the  battle  on  Long  Island,  in  August, 
1776. 
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oflieers  the  rout  would  have  been  complete.  The  horrible 
yells  of  the  savages,  continuous  as  the  roar  of  a  conflagra- 
tion, drowned  the  voice  of  command,  but  Dalzell  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  column  and  dashed  on  over  the 
bridge  and  up  the  slope  beyond,  determined  to  come  to 
close  quarters  with  the  enemy  and  give  them  the  "  British 
bayonet."  But  they  fought  an  invisible  foe,  and  when 
they  deployed  upon  the  height  not  an  Indian  was  to  be 
seen.  They  had  scattered  in  all  directions,  and  the  fire 
now  assailed  the  troops  in  front  and  on  both  flanks.  They 
were  in  a  deadly  cul-de-sac,  and  the  enemy,  keeping  out  of 
reach,  still  poured  in  a  murderous  fire  and  continued  their 
infernal  yells.  The  flashes  of  their  guns  were  incessant, 
and  the  air  was  full  of  the  whizzing  messengers  of  death. 

In  this  emergency  the  commander  determined  to  fall 
back  a  short  distance  and  await  the  approach  of  day,  now 
near  at  hand.  The  bateaux,  which  had  been  rowed  up  the 
little  stream  to  the  bridge,  were  loaded  with  the  dead  and 
wounded,  preparatory  to  taking  them  to  the  fort.  At  this 
moment  a  heavy  fire  assailed  them  from  the  rear.  The 
Indians  were  between  them  and  the  fort.  In  a  moment 
Grant  formed  his  command,  and  attacking  the  enemy  on 
the  hill  to  the  south  of  the  bridge,  routed  them  with  the 
bayonet ;  but  they  only  fell  back  a  few  rods,  and  continued 
the  work  of  death. 

A  retreat  was  now  ordered,  and  the  column  moved  in 
reverse  order,  Grant  leading  the  advance  and  Dalzell  cover- 
ing the  rear.  Fighting  all  the  way,  they  fell  back  a  half- 
mile,  when  they  encountered  a  murderous  fire  from  a  clus- 
ter of  farm -buildings,  which  again  threw  them  into  mo- 
mentary confusion.  But  the  gallant  commander,  though 
severely  wounded,  restored  order,  and  the  fire  was  returned 
with  good  effect.  Maj.  Rogers  with  his  rangers  burst  open 
the  doors  of  a  house  in  which  a  large  party  of  Indians 
were  concealed,  and  drove  them  out;  while  Capt.  Gray 
charged  with  great  impetuosity  upon  another  body  lying 
behind  the  fences,  and  routed  them,  though  he  fell  mortally 
wounded  in  the  encounter.  It  was  now  daylight,  but  a 
thick  fog  obscured  everything,  and  the  retreat  was  again 
resumed,  while  the  savages  poured  an  incessant  fire  from 
every  available  spot  where  they  could  hide  themselves,  and 
followed  rapidly  upon  the  rear,  cutting  down  stragglers  and 
scalping  the  dead  and  wounded,  while  the  morning  air  re- 
sounded with  their  continuous  yells. 

A  sergeant  of  the  55th,  mortally  hurt,  raised  himself 
where  he  lay  beside  the  road  and  looked  after  his  retreating 
comrades.  The  brave  Dalzell  caught  the  poor  fellow's  ex- 
pression, and  instantly  ran  to  him,  determined  to  save  him. 
In  the  very  act  of  stooping  to  lift  him  up  a  rifle-ball  struck 
the  gallant  officer,  and  he  fell  dead  beside  the  soldier. 

The  retreat  continued  as  rapidly  as  possible,  for  there  was 
no  safety  now  except  in  flight.  At  the  house  of  the  trader, 
"Old  Campau,"  the  soldiers  crowded  in,  barricaded  the 
doors  and  windows,  and  made  a  desperate  fight.  Rogers 
was  inside  with  a  portion  of  his  rangers,  and  the  cellar  was 
filled  with  frightened  women  and  children  huddled  together 
for  shelter.  The  fire  from  this  building,  under  the  cool 
direction  of  Maj.  Rogers,  checked  the  enemy  somewhat ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  bateaux  had  returned  from  the 
fort,  and  now  came  up  and  opened  a  severe  fire  from  their 
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swivels,  which  forced  the  Indians  to  fall  back.  Rogers  left 
the  house  and  followed  Capt.  Grant,  who  halted  at  every 
house  and  fought  until  the  command  was  well  advanced, 
when  he  again  pushed  on,  and  after  a  dreadful  conflict  of 
six  hours'  duration  the  column  reached  the  fort,  with  a  loss, 
as  stated  by  Parkman,  of  fifty-nine  men  killed  and  wounded, 
including  among  the  former  Capts.  Dalzell  and  Gray.  The 
loss  of  the  Indians  was  never  known  to  the  whites,  but  it 
was  considerable.  The  battle  was  opened  by  the  Ojibwas 
and  Ottawas,  but  later  in  the  night  the  Wyandots  and 
Pottawattomies  came  up  in  their  canoes  and  joined  in  the 
fray. 

Their  success  highly  elated  the  Indians,  and  reinforce- 
ments joined  them  in  considerable  numbers.  "  Fresh  war- 
riors," wrote  Gladwyn,  "  arrive  almost  every  day,  and  I 
believe  that  I  shall  soon  be  besieged  by  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand." 

Following  the  terrible  fight  of  "  Bloody  Bridge"  nothing 
of  importance  occurred  until  the  night  of  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, when  the  most  remarkable  encounter  of  the  whole 
war  occurred.  The  schooner  u  Gladwyn"  had  been  sent  to 
Niagara  with  letters  and  dispatches,  and  was  now  on  her 
return  loaded  with  provisions  and  having  a  crew  of  twelve 
provincials,  including  one  Horst,  her  master,  and  Jacobs, 
her  mate.  In  addition  there  were  six  Iroquois  Indians, 
probably  Mohawks,  who  were  supposed  to  be  friendly  to 
the  English. 

On  the  morning  of  September  4th,  when  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Detroit  River,  these  Indians  asked  to  be  put  on  shore, 
which  curious  request  was  very  foolishly  granted,  for  it  is 
altogether  probable  that  they  immediately  went  to  the  hos- 
tile camps  and  reported  her  arrival  and  condition. 

Certain  it  is  that  three  hundred  and  fifty  Indians  passed 
down  the  river  in  their  canoes  and  attacked  the  schooner, 
with  terrific  yells,  so  suddenly  as  to  have  almost  captured 
her  before  the  crew  were  aware  of  their  presence.  But 
they  had  a  moment  to  spare,  and  made  the  best  disposition 
in  their  power  to  meet  the  enemy.  There  was  just  time  to 
discharge  a  single  heavy  gun  among  them  when  they  came 
swarming  over  her  sides,  tomahawk  and  knife  in  hand. 

The  crew  made  a  desperate  defense,  for  they  well  knew 
the  result  if  they  were  captured,  and  gave  the  Indians  so 
heavy  a  fire  that  twenty  or  more  of  them  were  killed  or 
disabled  in  a  few  minutes.  But  they  were  more  than  thirty 
to  one,  and  in  spite  of  a  most  gallant  defense  they  at  length 
gained  the  deck.  Horst  was  killed,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
every  man  would  have  met  a  like  fate,  when  Jacobs,  with 
great  presence  of  mind,  called  out  in  a  loud  tone,  "  Fire  the 
magazine  and  blow  the  red  devils  all  up  together !"  Among 
the  Indians  were  some  Wyandots  who  understood  English, 
and  they  instantly  gave  the  alarm  to  their  comrades,  and 
every  Indian  went  overboard  instanter  and  swam  for  the 
shore.  The  vessel  was  saved,  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing sailed  up  to  the  fort.  They  had  two  men  killed  and  four 
wounded, — just  half  the  force, — while  the  loss  of  the  In- 
dians was  eight  killed  and  twenty  wounded.  It  was  a 
gallant  affair  on  the  part  of  the  crew. 

When  Gen.  Amherst  heard  of  the  action  he  ordered  a 
medal  to  be  struck  and  presented  to  each  of  the  men. 
Jacobs  was  afterwards  lost  in  a  storm  on  Lake  Erie. 


In  the  mean  time  the  war  was  raging  along  the  whole 
line  of  the  frontiers  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vir- 
ginia. Forts  Niagara  and  Pitt  were  attacked,  and  twenty 
thousand  settlers  were  said  to  have  been  driven  from  their 
homes  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  Delawares  and 
Shawanese  were  out  in  full  force,  under  such  chiefs  as 
Teedyuskung,  Shingas,  and  Turtle  Heart;  and  a  portion 
of  the  Senecas  and  Cayugas,  under  Guyasutha  and  other 
chiefs,  had  joined  in  the  well-nigh  universal  crusade  against 
the  English. 

At  length  a  gleam  of  hope  shot  through  the  darkness 
and  somewhat  assured  the  frontiers.  The  gallant  Col. 
Henry  Bouquet,  a  Swiss  by  birth,  penetrated  the  wilder- 
ness of  Pennsylvania  with  two  skeleton  regiments,  mostly 
made  up  of  Highlanders,  and  amounting  to  about  five 
hundred  men,  fought  a  most  desperate  and  bloody  battle  at 
Brush  Run,  in  Westmoreland  County,  about  thirty  miles 
from  Pittsburgh,  and  relieved  the  beleaguered  garrison  of 
Fort  Pitt,  though  with  very  heavy  loss.  The  Indians  were 
checked  and  staggered  by  this  blow,  and  the  war,  though 
not  by  any  means  abandoned,  was  somewhat  diminished  in 
its  fury. 

In  the  mean  time  Maj.  Wilkins,  in  command  at  Niagara, 
collected  a  force  of  six  hundred  regulars  and  was  proceed- 
ing in  boats  to  the  relief  of  Detroit.  Once  he  was  driven 
back  by  the  Indians  before  he  had  reached  the  foot  of  Lake 
Erie,  but  starting  again  he  entered  the  lake,  and  was  rapidly 
working  his  way  westward  when  a  violent  storm  overtook 
him,  and  after  great  loss  he  was  again  compelled  to  return 
to  Niagara. 

At  Detroit  the  savages  had  kept  up  the  investment  of 
the  fort  from  May  until  October,  but  now  they  began  to 
waver.  They  heard  of  great  preparations  to  send  a  strong 
force  against  them,  and  they  began  to  despair  of  capturing 
the  place,  notwithstanding  their  successes.  Finally,  on  the 
12th  of  October,  a  deputation  from  the  Ojibwas  came  to 
the  fort  with  a  pipe  of  peace.  Their  principal  chiefs  said 
that  they  represented  the  Ojibwas,  Wyandots,  and  Potta- 
wattomies, which  tribes  were  all  anxious  for  peace.  Gladwyn 
replied  that  he  had  no  authority  to  make  peace,  but  would 
consent  to  a  truce.  To  this  the  Indians  agreed,  and  de- 
parted. 

The  truce  was  a  godsend  to  the  garrison,  for,  in  spite  of 
all  the  supplies  received  from  below,  they  were  now  nearly 
in  a  destitute  condition.  Under  cover  of  the  armistice 
Gladwyn  made  haste  to  purchase  provisions  among  the 
Canadians,  and  succeeded  in  laying  in  a  reasonable  supply 
for  the  winter. 

The  Ottawas,  Pontiac's  own  nation,  were  now  alone  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  siege,  but  they  continued  to  annoy 
the  garrison  by  petty  skirmishing  until  the  30th  of  October, 
when  a  message  from  M.  Neyon,  the  French  commander  at 
Fort  Chartres,  in  the  Illinois  country,  was  received  at  De- 
troit, advising  the  Indians  to  abandon  the  war  and  go  home. 
This  was  a  discouraging  blow  to  Pontiac,  for  he  had  cher- 
ished the  forlorn  hope  that  the  French  would  yet  recover 
the  country  from  the  detested  English.  In  great  rage  he 
now  withdrew  from  the  vicinity  to  the  country  on  the 
Maumee,  where  he  hoped  to  stir  up  all  the  Indians  in  that 
quarter  and  recommence  operations  in  the  spring. 
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In  the  spring  a  great  council  was  held  by  Sir  William 
Johnson  at  Niagara  with  an  immense  number  of  Indian 
warriors,  including  Iroquois,  Caughnawagas,  Wyandots,  Ot- 
tawas,  Ojibwas,  Menominees,  and  Mississaguas.  A  treaty 
was  concluded,  and  thus  the  war  virtually  ended,  though 
the  Shawanese  and  Delawares  refused  to  attend  the  council 
and  still  kept  up  a  species  of  warfare  on  the  frontiers  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  The  movements  of  Col.  Bou- 
quet, however,  finally  reduced  them  to  submission. 

Two  great  expeditions  were  also  fitted  out  to  force  a 
peace  or  carry  on  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  com- 
mon enemy.  One  of  these  was  under  command  of  Col. 
John  Bradstreet,  and  was  to  proceed  by  way  of  Niagara, 
and  thence  against  the  Western  tribes ;  while  the  other, 
under  Col.  Bouquet,  should  operate  from  Pittsburgh  against 
the  Shawanese  and  Delawares.  Both  were  successful  in  a 
great  measure,  and  the  terrible  frontier  war  at  length  closed. 

From  Niagara  Bradstreet  proceeded  westward  via  San- 
dusky, and  on  the  28th  of  August  came  in  sight  of  Detroit. 
There  was  great  rejoicing  in  the  place,  and  well  there  might 
be,  since  it  had  been  practically  besieged  for  fifteen  months 
by  a  horde  of  savages,  commanded  by  the  ablest  and  most 
sagacious  leader  that  had  yet  appeared  among  the  American 
Indians. 

Bradstreet  now  summoned  all  the  savages  to  meet  him  in 
council,  and  they  very  readily  obeyed.  The  council  was 
held  in  the  open  air  on  the  7th  of  September,  in  the  midst 
of  the  greatest  military  display  that  had  ever  been  seen  in 
the  West.  The  nations  and  tribes  represented  included 
Ottawas,  Ojibwas,  Pottawattomies,  Miamis,  Wyandots,  and 
Sacs ;  the  council  concluded  by  the  entire  assembly  trans- 
ferring their  allegiance  (if  such  it  could  be  called)  from 
the  crown  of  France  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 

Soon  after  this  occurrence  Capt.  Howard  was  sent  with 
a  strong  detachment  to  take  possession  of  Michilimackinac, 
which  he  accomplished  without  resistance,  and  immediately 
sent  forward  parties  to  occupy  the  posts  at  Green  Bay  and 
Sault  St.  Marie.  And  thus,  after  an  interval  of  upwards 
of  twelve  months,  the  English  colors  again  floated  over  the 
entire  Northwest. 

Capt.  Morris,  who  had  been  sent  by  Bradstreet  from  San- 
dusky to  make  peace  with  the  Miamis  and  Illinois,  found 
Pontiac  with  a  large  following  on  the  Maumee.  The  chief 
received  him  very  roughly,  and  told  him  the  English  were 
liars,  at  the  same  time  showing  him  a  letter  purporting  to 
have  been  written  by  a  French  officer,  saying  that  a  French 
fleet  of  sixty  sail  and  an  immense  army  were  on  their  way 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  chastise  the  English  and  recover 
the  whole  country. 

Unable  to  accomplish  anything  with  the  Ottawa  chief- 
tain, Morris  and  his  four  companions  (Canadians  and  friendly 
Indians)  pushed  on  to  Fort  Miami,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Maumee  City,  nine  miles  above  Toledo,  and  still  well  pre- 
served. Here  Morris  fared  worse  than  before,  the  Indians, 
who  were  a  motley  crowd  of  Miamis,  Kickapoos,  Shawanese, 
and  others,  seizing  and  stripping  him  and  threatening  his 
life,  which  was  finally  saved  by  an  Ottawa,  Indian,  a  young 
chief  and  nephew  of  Pontiac.  The  brave  fellow  was  de- 
termined to  press  forward  and  meet  the  Illinois,  but  those 
of  the  chiefs  who  were  friendly  to  him  finally  persuaded 


him  that  it  would  be  madness,  and  he  reluctantly  returned 
to  Detroit,  to  find  that  Bradstreet  had  departed  for  San- 
dusky. From  thence  the  doughty  colonel  soon  after  re- 
turned to  the  east,  leaving  the  Shawanese  and  Delawares 
still  on  the  war-path,  and  many  other  tribes  either  lukewarm 
friends  or  open  enemies.  With  these  last-named  tribes  the 
energetic  Bouquet,  by  his  rapid  and  vigorous  movements, 
soon  forced  a  treaty  of  peace  in  the  very  heart  of  their 
country.  Thus  ended  the  terrible  "  conspiracy  of  Pontiac," 
which  had  drenched  the  land  in  blood  from  the  Sault  St. 
Marie  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Monongahela  and  Kana- 
wha, and  nearfy  obliterated  the  forts  and  trading-posts  of 
the  West. 

The  great  chief  Pontiac  soon  after  left  the  banks  of  the 
Maumee  and  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis,  where  he 
tried  to  persuade  not  only  all  the  Indian  nations  from  the 
lakes  to  the  gulf,  but  also  the  French  commander  of  Fort 
Chartres  to  join  him  in  a  powerful  crusade  against  the 
English.  But  all  his  plans  proved  abortive,  and  the  dis- 
appointed savage  sullenly  resolved  to  accept  the  inevitable 
and  make  peace  with  the  English. 

In  August,  1765,  a  preliminary  council  was  held  in  the 
council-house,  at  Detroit,  between  George  Croghan,  an 
agent  sent  out  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  Western  Indians,  including  Pontiac  and  many 
prominent  chiefs. 

Here  Pontiac  agreed  to  meet  Sir  William  Johnson  in 
the  following  spring  at  Oswego  and  conclude  a  permanent 
treaty. 

On  the  23d  of  July,  1766,  true  to  his  promise,  the  great 
Ottawa  met  Sir  William  at  Oswego,  and  signed  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace,  along  with  deputies  from  most  of  the 
western  nations  then  living  east  of  the  Mississippi.  He 
returned  with  his  people  to  the  Maumee,  where  he  spent 
the  following  winter.  In  April,  1769,  he  again  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  when  he  came  among  the  Illinois,  and  soon 
after  visited  St.  Louis.  A  few  days  later  he  crossed  the 
river  and  visited  the  Indian  camps  at  Cahokia.  He  was 
dressed  in  the  full  uniform  of  a  French  general  officer, 
which  had  been  presented  him  by  the  Marquis  Montcalm. 

While  here,  and  probably  somewhat  under  the  influence 
of  liquor,  he  was  treacherously  assassinated  by  a  Kaskaskia 
Indian,  hired  by  an  Englishman  named  Wilkinson,  for  a 
barrel  of  liquor,  to  do  the  dastardly  deed.  It  was  a  woful 
day  for  the  Illinois  Indians  when  a  member  of  one  of  their 
tribes*  committed  the  terrible  act.  The  dreadful  and  united 
vengeance  of  many  tribes  fell  upon  them,  and  they  were 
nearly  annihilated, — the  last  band  perishing  miserably,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  on  the  "  Starved  Rock"  of  the  Illinois 
River,  the  spot  where  eighty  years  before  stood  the  Fort 
Saint  Louis  of  La  Salle. 

THE    QUEBEC    ACT. 

This  act,  which  was  passed  by  the  British  Parliament  in 
1774,  during  the  administration  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Canada,  among  other  provisions,  defined 
the  boundaries  of  the  Canadian  Provinces,  which  were 
made  to  include  the  peninsula  of  Michigan,  and  comprised 


*  Kaskaskias,  Peorias,  CahoJeiaSf  Tamaroas,  eto. 
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also  all  the  country  lying  north  of  the  Ohio  and  west  to 
the  Mississippi  River. 

"  The  act  granted  to  the  Catholic  inhabitants  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion,  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  church  property, 
and  the  right,  in  all  matters  of  litigation,  to  demand  a  trial  accord- 
ing to  the  former  laws  of  the  province.  But  the  right  was  not  ex- 
tended to  settlers  on  land  granted  by  the  English  Crown.*' 

"  The  enterprise  of  the  people  was  not  wholly  confined  to  the  fur 
trade.  As  early  as  1773  the  mineral  regions  of  Lake  Superior  were 
visited,  and  a  project  was  formed  for  working  the  copper  ore  discov- 
ered there,  and  a  company  in  England  had  obtained  a  charter  for  that 
purpose.  A  sloop  was  purchased  and  the  miners  commenced  opera- 
tions, but  soon  found,  however,  that  the  expense  of  blasting  and 
transportation  were  too  great  to  warrant  the  prosecution  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  it  was  abandoned.  The  fur  trade  was  successfully  prose- 
cuted. In  1783  a  company  called  the  Northwest  Fur  Company  was 
organized,  and  store-  and  trading-houses  were  erected  at  many  places 
on  the  lakes,  and  agents  were  located  at  Detroit,  Mackinac,  the  Sault 
St.  Marie,  and  the  Grand  Portage,  near  Lake  Superior,  who  packed 
the  furs  and  sent  them  to  Montreal  for  shipment  to  England."f 

DUKING   THE    REVOLUTIONARY  WAR. 

From  1774  to  1779,  when  he  was  captured  by  Col. 
George  Rogers  Clark  at  Vincennes,  on  the  Wabash,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Sir  Henry  Hamilton  was  in  command  at 
Detroit,  which  was  the  British  headquarters  for  the  North- 
west during  the  whole  period  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  the 
cruel  forays  upon  the  border  settlements  of  Kentucky,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Virginia  were  mostly  fitted  out  and  directed 
from  this  point.  It  is  claimed  that  the  British  colonial 
government  of  Canada  actually  paid  the  Indians  a  stipu- 
lated sum  for  every  American  scalp  which  they  brought  in, 
though,  for  the  honor  of  a  common  humanity,  we  may 
hope  that  the  claim  is  unsupported  by  facts. 

Mackinac  was  also  an  important  point  during  the  war, 
and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  island  of  Mackinac  was 
occupied  and  strongly  garrisoned  by  the  British  in  1780. 

There  were  two  important  expeditions  fitted  out  at  De- 
troit against  the  American  border  settlements  during  the 
Revolution.  These  were  :  one  under  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Hamilton,  in  1778,  against  the  post  at 
Vincennes  on  the  Wabash ;  and  the  other,  under  Col.  Byrd, 
against  Louisville^  and  the  Kentucky  settlements,  in  1780. 
Vincennes  was  taken  possession  of  by  Hamilton,  but  he 
was  in  turn  besieged  and  captured  by  the  indomitable  Col. 
George  Rogers  Clark,  on  the  24  th  of  February,  1779.  Ham- 
ilton was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Richmond,  Va.,  and  his  troops, 
seventy-nine  in  number,  were  paroled  and  allowed  to  return 
to  Detroit. 

CoL  Byrd's  expedition  consisted  of  a  force  of  six  hundred 
Canadians  and  Indians  and  six  field-guns.  It  left  Detroit 
in  the  summer  of  1780,  and  made  an  inroad  into  Kentucky 
by  way  of  the  Big  Miami  and  Licking  Rivers,  and  quite  a 
number  of  small  posts  and  stockades  and  many  prisoners 
were  taken.     Byrd  appears  to  have  been  a  humane  officer, 

*  Judge  Campbell  says  of  this  act:  "It  was  delusive  everywhere, 
and  the  historian  Garneau  finds  a  lack  of  words  to  express  his  indig- 
nation at  the  course  pursued  under  it.  By  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence it  was  denounced  as  unfavorable  to  liberty.  If  the  Detroit 
colonists  heard  of  it,  it  was  but  as  a  distant  rumor  of  something 
which  did  not  affect  them." — Outlines  of  Political  History,  p.  152. 

f  Tuttle's  History  of  Michigan. 

|  Then  called  the  "  Beargrass  Settlement/'  from  the  creek  of  that 
name  which  falls  into  the  Ohio  at  this  place. 


and  prevented  the  Indians  from  abusing  the  prisoners  so 
far  as  laid  in  his  power. 

When  Lieut.-Gov.  Hamilton  left  Detroit  for  Vincennes, 
he  placed  Maj.  Lernoult§  in  command  at  the  former  post. 
Lernoult  was  succeeded  in  1779  by  Maj.  De  Peyster.  From 
1780  until  the  surrender  of  the  country,  in  1796,  nothing 
of  special  importance  transpired  at  Detroit,  or  within  the 
territory  now  constituting  the  State  of  Michigan.  The  ex- 
pedition of  Maj.  Caldwell  against  the  Kentucky  settlements 
in  the  summer  of  1782,  which  terminated  in  the  bloody 
battle  of  u  Blue  Licks,"  was  mostly  fitted  out  at  Detroit. 
With  this  party  went  "  Simon  Girty,  the  Renegade."  The 
Indians  who  joined  the  expedition  were  mostly  Miamis  and 
Wyandots. 

The  settlements  around  the  various  military  and  trading 
posts  increased  very  slowly,  if  at  all,  and  when  the  penin- 
sula fell  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States,  it  is  probable 
that  the  number  of  inhabitants  did  not  greatly  exceed  those 
transferred  from  the  dominion  of  France  in  1763. 

Under  the  apprehension  of  an  attack  by  the  American 
troops  under  Clark,  Maj.  Lernoult  constructed  a  new  fort 
at  Detroit  about  1779.  It  was  a  much  larger  and  stronger 
work  than  the  old  French  stockade,  and  stood  on  the  second 
terrace.  It  was  named  Fort  Lernoult,  or  Le  Noult,|| 
which  name  it  retained  until  after  the  war  of  1812-15, 
when  it  took  the  name  of  Fort  Shelby,  in  honor  of  Hon. 
Isaac  Shelby,  formerly  Governor  of  Kentucky. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

TBRKITOKIAL 

Treaty  of  1783,  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain — Or- 
dinance of  1787,  Establishing  the  Northwest  Territory — Gen. 
Arthur  St.  Clair  appointed  Governor  —  Territorial  Subdivisions 
— Wayne  County — Surrender  of  Detroit — Indiana  Territory — 
Michigan  Territory — War  of  1812 — Early  Counties — Surveys — 
Land-Sales — Indian  Treaties — Miscellaneous. 

Under  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  signed  at  Paris,  Sept.  3,  1783,  and 
ratified  by  the  American  Congress  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1784,  Michigan  became  a  part  of  the  United  States ;  but 
from  various  causes  the  British  held  possession  of  Oswe- 
gatchie  (now  Ogdensburg),  Oswego,  Niagara,  Presque  Isle 
(now  Erie),  Sandusky,  Detroit,  and  Mackinac,  for  longer 
or  shorter  periods.  In  the  spring  of  1794  they  rebuilt  and 
strengthened  the  old  Fort  Miami,  at  the  rapids  on  the 
Maumee  River,  which  came  very  near  producing  a  collision 
between  Gen.  Wayne  and  the  British  authorities  in  August 
of  that  year. 

The  American  Congress  acted  upon  the  basis  that  the 
boundary  as  laid  down  in  the  treaty  would  be  made  the 
permanent  one,  and  on  the  13th  of  July,  1787,  passed  the 
act  known  as  the 

§  This  name  is  written  by  some  authors  Le  Noult. 

II  This  name  is  written  in  Albaeh's  "  Annals  of  the  West"  Lenault. 
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ORDINANCE   OF   1787. 

Under  this  act  all  the  territory  lying  west  and  north  of 
the  Ohio  River  to  the  line  of  the  Mississippi  was  organ- 
ized into  what  was  called  the  Northwest  Territory,  including 
what  now  constitutes  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  In  October  of  the  same  year, 
Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  a  veteran  officer  of  the  Revolution, 
and  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  had  come  to  America  with 
Gen.  Abercrombie  in  1758,  was  appointed  the  first  Gov- 
ernor.* 

This  extensive  territory  had  been  ceded  by  Virginia  to 
the  United  States  in  1784.  Several  of  the  remaining 
States  also  claimed  proprietary  rights  in  the  lands  lying  to 
the  west  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  Of  these  New 
York  had  ceded  her  claims  in  1781,  Massachusetts  in 
1785,  and  Connecticut  in  1786. 

In  1790  occurred  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Harmar,  around  the 
site  now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  and  in 
November,  1791,  the  still  more  disastrous  defeat  of  Gen. 
St.  Clair,  in  what  is  now  Mercer  County,  Ohio,  on  the  head 
streams  of  the  Wabash.  These  defeats  were  mostly  brought 
about  by  the  Miami  and  Wyandot  tribes,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Buck-ong-a-he-las  and  the  celebrated  Little  Turtle, 
though  the  Delaware*,  Shawanese,  and  Pottawattomies 
had  warriors  present ;  and  it  is  said,  on  the  authority  of 
William  L.  Stone,  that  Brant,  the  celebrated  Mohawk  chief, 
was  on  the  ground,  and  aided,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
warriors,  in  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair. 

Many  attempts  were  made  between  the  latter  date  (1791) 
and  the  advance  of  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  against  the  con- 
federated tribes,  in  1794,  to  negotiate  treaties  with  the  sav- 
ages, and  there  is  little  doubt  but  for  the  machinations  of 
McKee,  Elliott,  Simon  Girty,  and  others,  and,  very  pos- 
sibly, higher  British  officials,  they  would  have  been  success- 
ful. But  every  attempt  failed,  and  on  the  20th  of  August, 
1794,  at  the  "  Fallen  Timbers,"  or  Maumee  Rapids,  Wayne 
gave  the  combined  Indian  tribes  of  the  Northwest  a  san- 
guinary defeat. 

This  brought  the  savages  to  terms,  and  in  December  fol- 
lowing several  of  the  nations  sent  deputies  to  Col.  Ham- 
tramck,  at  Fort  Wayne,  asking  for  peace.  The  British 
agents  used  every  means  to  prevent  them  from  treating  with 
the  United  States,  but  without  avail,  and  in  June,  1795, 
the  chiefs  of  the  various  nations  began  to  assemble  at  Green- 
ville, Ohio,  where,  on  the  3d  of  August,  following,  Gen. 
Waynef  executed  a  treaty  with  the  following  nations : 
Delawares,  Ottawas,  Pottawattomies,  Miamis,  Wyandots, 
Shawanese,  and  Ojibwas  (or  Chippewas) ;  and  with  the 
following  tribes  or  fractions  of  other  nations :  Kickapoos, 
Weas,  Eel  River  Indians,  Piankeshaws,  and  Kaskaskias. 

By  this  treaty  the  dividing  line  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Indian  Territory  was  established  as  follows : 


*  Gen.  St.  Clair  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  company 
which  settled  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  in  1788.  This  colony  was  mostly 
composed  of  New  England  people,  under  the  lead  of  Gen.  Rufus 
Putnam,  Return  J.  Meigs,  and  others.  This  was  the  first  permanent 
settlement  by  white  men  in  Ohio. 

t  Gen.  Wayne  died  quite  suddenly,  at  or  near  Presque  Isle,  now 
Erie,  Pa.,  in  December,  1796,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one  years,  lacking  a 
few  days. 


"  The  general  boundary  lines  between  the  lands  of  the  United  States 
and  the  lands  of  the  said  Indian  tribes  shall  begin  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Cuyahoga  River,  and  run  thence  up  the  same  to  the  portage  be- 
tween that  and  the  Tuscarawas  branch  of  the  Muskingum ;  thence 
down  that  branch  to  the  crossing-place,  above  Fort  Laurens;  thence 
westwardly  to  a  fork  of  that  branch  of  the  Great  Miami  River  run- 
ning into  the  Ohio,  at  or  near  which  fork  stood  Loramie's  store,  and 
where  commences  the  portage  between  the  Miami  of  the  Ohio  and 
St.  Mary's  River,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Miami  which  runs  into 
Lake  Brie;  thence  a  westerly  course  to  Fort  Recovery,  which  stands 
on  a  branch  of  the  Wabash  ;  thence  southwesterly  in  a  direct  line  to 
the  Ohio,  so  as  to  intersect  that  river  opposite  the  mouth  of  Kentucky 
or  Cuttawa  River." 

Within  the  Indian  territory  certain  reservations  were 
made  by  the  United  States,  and  among  them  the  following 
within  the  limits  of  Michigan  : 

"  The  post  of  Detroit,  and  all  the  lands  to  the  north,  the  west,  and 
the  south  of  it,  of  which  the  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished  by 
gifts  or  grants  to  the  French  or  English  governments;  and  so  much 
more  land,  to  be  annexed  to  the  district  of  Detroit,  as  shall  be  com- 
prehended between  the  river  Raisin,  on  the  south,  and  Lake  St.  Clair, 
on  the  north,  and  a  line,  the  general  course  whereof  shall  be  six  miles 
distant  from  the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie  and  Detroit  River. 

"The  post  of  Michilimackinac,  and  all  the  land  on  the  island  on 
which  that  post  stands,  and  the  main  land  adjacent,  of  which  the  In- 
dian title  has  been  extinguished  by  gifts  or  grants  to  the  French  or 
English  Governments;  and  a  piece  of  land  on  the  main,  to  the  north 
of  the  island,  to  measure  six  miles  on  Lake  Huron,  or  the  strait  be- 
tween Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  and  to  extend  three  miles  back 
from  the  water  on  the  lake  or  strait;  and  also  the  island  De  Bois 
Blanc,  being  an  extra  and  voluntary  gift  of  the  Chippeway  (Ojibioa) 
nation." 

This  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate  on 
the  22d  of  December,  1795. 

SURRENDER  OF  DETROIT. 
On  the  12th  of  July,  1796,  Capt.  Moses  Porter,  at  the 
head  of  a  company  of  sixty-five  American  troops,  took  pos- 
session of  Detroit,  and  hoisted  for  the  first  time  upon  its 
battlements  the  starry  banner  of  the  republic.  In  Sep. 
tember  of  that  year,  Winthrop  Sargent,  secretary  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory,  proceeded  to  Detroit  and  organized 
the  county  of  Wayne,  named  in  honor  of  the  general,  which 
included  within  its  limits  all  of  the  lower  peninsula,  with 
portions  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin. J  Of 
this  immense  county  Detroit  was  the  capital.  It  contained, 
according  to  Weld,  in  1797,  about  three  hundred  houses. 
Sargent  was  succeeded  in  the  office,  in  1798,  by  William 
Henry  Harrison,  who  had  been  aid  to  Gen.  Wayne  at  the 
Maumee  Rapids,  and  stood  very  high  with  the  Western 
people.  This  position  he  held  until  Oct.  3,  1799,  when  he 
was  elected  by  the  Territorial  Legislature  as  a  delegate  in 
Congress. 

INDIANA   TERRITORY. 

On  the  7th  day  of  May,  1800,  Congress  passed  an  act 
dividing  the  Northwest  Territory  on  a  line,  a  part  of  which 
now  constitutes  the  line  between  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and 
extending  thence  north  until  it  intersected  the  line  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  This  line,  as  will  readily 
be  seen  by  reference  to  a  map  of  the  State,  divided  the 
lower  peninsula  almost  exactly  in  the  centre,  crossing  the 
strait  of  Mackinac  and  intersecting  the  national  boundary 
in  Whitefish  Bay,  of  Lake  Superior,  near  Isle  Parisienne. 

J  Wayne  County  was  entitled  to  three  members  in  the  Territorial 
Legislature. 
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The  new  Territory  lying  west  of  this  line  was  called  In- 
diana Territory,  and  William  Henry  Harrison  was  appointed 
its  first  Governor  in  the  following  year.  Its  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  fixed  at  Vineennes.  Under  this  legislation  the 
region  now  constituting  Kalamazoo  County  became  a  part 
of  Indiana  Territory.  The  seat  of  government  for  the  old 
Northwest  Territory,  including  Ohio  and  the  eastern  half 
of  Michigan,  was  fixed  at  Chillicothe. 

Ohio  was  erected  into  a  State  on  the  29th  of  November, 
1802,  and  from  that  date  the  whole  of  the  lower  peninsula 
of  Michigan  became  a  part  of  Indiana  Territory. 

TERRITORY  OF   MICHIGAN. 

The  act  of  Congress  erecting  the  Territory  of  Michigan 
was  passed  on  the  11th  of  January,  1805,  and  took  effect 
from  and  after  June  30th  of  the  same  year.  The  Governor 
and  judges  were  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  endowed  with  legislative  power.  The  Territorial 
officers  were  nominated  by  the  President  on  the  26th  of 
February,  1805.  Gen  William  Hull,  a  veteran  officer  of  the 
Revolution,  was  nominated  for  Governor,  and  Hon.  A.  B. 
Woodward  presiding  judge.  The  nominations  were  con- 
firmed, and  Judge  Woodward  arrived  at  Detroit  on  the 
29th  of  June,  and  Governor  Hull  on  the  1st  of  July.  On 
the  11th  of  June,  preceding  their  arrival,  a  fire  broke  out 
in  the  town,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  every  build- 
ing in  the  place,  save  two,  was  destroyed. 

The  new  functionaries,  in  their  report  to  Congress  in 
October  following,  in  speaking  of  Detroit,  use  the  follow- 
ing language : 

"The  place  which  bore  the  appellation  of  the  town  of  Detroit  was 
a  spot  of  about  two  acres  of  ground,  completely  covered  with  build- 
ings and  combustible  materials,  the  narrow  intervals  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  feet,  used  as  streets  or  lanes,  excepted ;  and  the  whole  was  en- 
vironed with  a  very  strong  and  secure  defense  of  tall  and  solid 
pickets."* 

Upon  petition  of  the  distressed  inhabitants  for  relief, 
Congress  passed  an  act  granting  them  the  old  site  and  ten 
thousand  additional  acres  lying  immediately  around  it,  and 
including  the  old  French  "  Commons."  The  town  was 
subsequently  laid  out  upon  a  greatly-enlarged  and  improved 
plan. 

The  Territorial  government  of  Michigan  went  into  active 
operation  on  the  2d  of  July,  1805.  It  included  within  its 
jurisdiction  the  lower  peninsula.  When  Illinois  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  State,  in  1818,  the  region  now  constituting 
Wisconsin  and  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan  was  added 
to  Michigan  Territory,  and  in  1834  the  territory  now  con- 
stituting the  States  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota  was  annexed 
for  temporary  purposes. 

Various  treaties  were  made  with  the  Indians  from  1807 
to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1812.  On  the  17th  of 
November,  1807,  Governor  Hull  made  a  treaty  with  the 
Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Wyandots,  and  Pottawattomies,  by 
which  they  ceded  a  large  tract  of  country  between  the 
Maumee  River  and  Saginaw  Bay  to  the  United  States. 
On  the  25th  of  November,  1808,  another  treaty  was  made 
with  the  same  tribes,  and  also  including  the  Shawanese1 
by  which  a  strip  of  country  lying  between  the  Maumee 
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and  the  Western  Reserve  was  ceded.  In  1809,  Governor 
Harrison,  of  Indiana  Territory,  made  treaties  at  Fort 
Wayne  with  the  Delawares,  Pottawattomtes,  Miamis,  Eel 
River  Indians,  Weas,  and  Kickapoos,  for  certain  lands  upon 
the  Wabash ;  but  these  were  protested  against  by  Tecum- 
seh,  the  Shawanese  chief,  in  the  following  year. 

In  the  mean  time,  Tecumseh  (or  Tecumthe,  as  it  is  also 
written)  and  his  brother,  Elk-swat-a-wa,  the  prophet,  had 
begun  laying  their  plans  for  a  grand  union  of  all  the  In- 
dian tribes  against  the  whites  as  early  as  1803.  It  was 
substantially  the  same  as  Pontiac's  confederation  of  1763, 
and  was  to  embrace  all  the  western  and  southern  nations 
and  tribes.  The  prophet  visited  many  nations  under  a  pre- 
tended inspiration  of  the  "Great  Spirit;"  and  Tecumseh 
himself  traversed  the  country  from  the  head-waters  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  gulf,  carrying  the  great  war  belt  and 
making  speeches  among  all  the  nations. 

In  August,  1810,  the  u  Successor  of  Pontiac,"  as  Te- 
cumseh was  sometimes  called,  met  Governor  Harrison  at 
Vineennes,  in  a  council  called  to  consider  the  grievances  of 
the  Indians  who  were  not  willing  to  abide  by  the  treaties 
at  Fort  Wayne.  The  council  was  abruptly  broken  up  by 
the  insolence  of  Tecumseh,  who,  instead  of  bringing  no 
more  than  forty  warriors,  came  with  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred. This  council  accomplished  nothing,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  while  Tecumseh  was  absent  on  a  war  mission 
to  the  south,  a  crisis  was  precipitated  by  the  prophet,  who, 
contrary  to  his  brother's  instructions,  attacked  Governor 
Harrison  at  the  famous  Tippecanoe  battle-ground,  on  the 
morning  of  Nov.  7,  1811,  and  after  a  two  hours'  night  con- 
flict, in  which  the  savages  fought  desperately,  was  com- 
pletely defeated.  The  mask  was  now  entirely  thrown  off, 
and  Tecumseh  made  open  war. 

WAR   OF   1812. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain 
dated  back  to  the  years  immediately  succeeding  the  Revo- 
lution. The  affair  between  the  British  frigate  "  Leopard" 
and  the  American  frigate  "  Chesapeake,"  in  1807,  had 
greatly  intensified  the  bitterness  of  feeling  between  the  two 
countries ;  and  the  continual  outrages  committed  by  British 
armed  vessels  upon  the  American  merchant  marine,  under 
the  "  right  of  search,"  together  with  a  constant  stirring  up 
of  the  Western  Indians  by  pretended  agents,  fur-traders, 
and  others,  at  length  produced  their  legitimate  results,  and 
on  the  19th  of  June,  1812,  war  was  formally  declared  by 
the  United  States. 

At  this  date  the  Northwest  was  in  an  almost  defenseless 
condition,  while  the  British  already  had  or  were  construct- 
ing a  formidable  fleet  on  Lake  Erie,  and  possessed  a  re- 
spectable force  of  regular  and  volunteer  troops  and  militia 
in  Canada. 

Governor  Hull  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  destined  to  operate  on  the  Western  frontier,  which 
were  fixed  by  Gen.  Armstrong,  Secretary  of  War,  at  two 
thousand,  this  number  being  deemed  sufficient  for  the  con- 
quest of  Upper  Canada. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  preceding  the  declaration  of  war, 
Gen.  Hull  had  taken  command  in  person  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
from  which  place  he  commenced  his  march  towards  the 
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Maumee,  constructing  roads,  bridges,  and  block-houses  by 
the  way.  The  general  was  not  apprised  of  the  declaration 
until  the  2d  of  July.  From  the  Maumee  rapids  he  sent 
forward  towards  Detroit  his  own  and  most  of  the  baggage 
of  the  officers,  in  a  small  sloop,  under  command  of  Lieut. 
Goodwin,  who  had  on  board  also  about  thirty  men  and 
several  ladies.  The  vessel  and  contents  was  captured  as 
she  attempted  to  pass  Maiden. 

The  force  under  Gen.  Hull  consisted  of  four  regiments, 
commanded  by  Cols.  McArthur,  Findlay,  Cass,  and  Miller. 
The  army  arrived  at  Detroit  about  the  7th  of  July,  and  on 
the  12th  crossed  over  and  occupied  Sandwich,  opposite. 
The  general  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Canadians,  but 
no  important  movement  was  made,  though  his  subordinate 
officers  repeatedly  urged  him  to  assume  the  bold  offensive, 
and  capture  Maiden.  After  nearly  a  month  had  been  frit- 
tered away,  and  when  the  British  were  gathering  a  strong 
force  to  dispute  with  him  the  occupation  of  Canada,  Gen. 
Hull,  on  the  7th  of  August,  returned  with  his  army  to 
Detroit. 

Gen.  Proctor,  commander  of  the  advance  of  the  British, 
reached  Maiden  on  the  29th  of  July,  and  immediately  be- 
gan operations  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  Hull's  commu- 
nications with  Ohio,  and  thus  isolating  his  army.  The 
British  commander-in-chief,  Gen.  Brock,  a  most  efficient 
and  daring  officer,  arrived  on  the  18th  of  August,  and  be- 
gan preparations  not  only  for  the  effectual  defense  of  Can- 
ada, but  for  the  conquest  of  Detroit  and  all  the  posts  on  the 
American  side  of  the  straits.* 

Gen.  Henry  Dearborn,  in  command  of  the  American 
forces  at  Niagara,  had  foolishly  concluded  an  armistice  with 
the  enemy,  which  enabled  them  to  at  once  concentrate  a 
strong  force  against  Gen.  Hull.  Brock  pushed  his  advan- 
tages to  the  utmost.  He  sent  parties  to  cut  off  Hull's 
communications  towards  the  south,  erected  strong  batteries 
opposite  Detroit,  and  on  the  16th  of  August  compelled  the 
pusillanimous  Hull  to  surrender  the  place,  the  whole  terri- 
tory of  Michigan,  and  fourteen  hundred  good  troops  to  a 
motley  collection  of  three  hundred  English  regulars,  four 
hundred  Canadian  militia,  and  a  band  of  Indians. 

For  this  unexampled  conduct  Gen.  Hull  was  tried  by 
court-martial,  found  guilty  of  cowardice  and  neglect  of 
duty,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot ;  in  consequence,  however, 
of  his  advanced  age  and  his  distinguished  services  during 
the  Revolution  he  was  pardoned  by  the  President,  but  his 
name  was  stricken  from  the  rolls  of  the  army. 

On  the  17  th  of  July  the  garrison  at  Mackinac,  consist- 
ing of  fifty-seven  effective  men,  under  Lieut.  Hanks,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  declaration  of  war,  was  surprised  and 
captured  by  a  mixed  force  of  British,  Canadians,  and  In- 
dians, amounting  to  upwards  of  one  thousand  men. 

A  fort  had  been  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago 
River  in  1804.  It  was  garrisoned  at  the  outbreak  pf  the 
war  by  a  force  of  about  eighty  men,  under  command  of 
Capt.  Heald.  It  was  known  as  "  Fort  Dearborn."  The 
commander  had  been  apprised  of  the  declaration  of  war  by 
dispatches  received  through  the  hands  of  Winnemeg,  a 
friendly  Pottawattomie  chief.      The  dispatches   included 

*  Brock  was  killed  at  Queenstown,  near  Niagara,  in  the  following 
year. 


orders  from  Gen.  Hull  to  evacuate  the  p<^st,  if  practicable, 
after  distributing  the  property  among  the  Indians.  The 
chief  who  brought  the  message  strongly  urged  the  rashness 
of  any  attempt  to  march  through  the  wilderness  to  Fort 
Wayne,  the  nearest  United  States  post,  and  the  subordinate 
officers  were  unanimous  against  it.  The  fort  was  provi- 
sioned for  six  months,  and  could  easily  have  been  held 
against  the  whole  force  of  the  savages.  But  the  com- 
mander foolishly  construed  his  orders  into  an  imperative 
command  to  evacuate  the  post,  and  made  arrangements 
accordingly. 

Capt.  Heald  was  deaf  to  all  advice,  and  with  an  infatua- 
tion little  short  of  insanity  destroyed  all  his  surplus  ammu- 
nition, and  began  his  fatal  march  on  the  morning  of  the 
15th  of  August,  1812.  The  sequel  is  well  known  ;  they 
were  attacked  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  fort,  and  after  a 
most  gallant  defense  were  all  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  The 
killed,  among  whom  were  Captain  Wells,  the  famous  Miami 
chief,  Ens.  lionan,  and  Dr.  Yan  Vorhees,  amounted  to  about 
fifty-five,  including  two  women  and  twelve  children.  The 
Indians  engaged  in  this  massacre  were  Pottawattomies, 
though  some  of  their  chiefs,  notably  Winnemeg  and  Black 
Partridge,  were  friendly  to  the  whites.  The  prisoners  were 
mostly  distributed  among  the  Indians,  and  subsequently 
brought  to  Detroit  and  redeemed.  Capt.  Heald  and  lady, 
both  badly  wounded,  were  taken  to  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Joseph  Biver,  from  whence  they  went  to  Mackinac  in  a 
canoe,  where  they  were  paroled  by  the  British  commander.")* 
On  the  17th  of  September,  1812,  Gen.  Harrison  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Northwestern  army. 
His  first  step  was  to  relieve  Fort  Wayne,  hotly  besieged  by 
the  confederated  Indians,  which  he  successfully  accom- 
plished. He  then  with  a  force  of  two  thousand  men  recon- 
noitered  the  Maumee  Valley,  and  returned  to  Fort  Wayne 
on  the  20th  of  September. 

Gen.  Winchester,  a  Kentucky  officer,  little  known,  ad- 
vanced late  in  the  autumn  with  a  force  of  about  two  thou- 
sand men  to  Fort  Defiance,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Auglaize, 
where  he  intended  to  winter. 

In  November  and  December  of  this  year  occurred  the  ex- 
pedition of  Col.  Campbell  against  the  Mississinnewa  towns 
on  the  Wabash,  which  was  entirely  successful,  though  the 
troops  suffered  severely  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
All  the  towns  were  destroyed,  and  a  large  number  of  In- 
dians killed  and  taken  prisoners.  The  campaign  of  1812 
closed  without  any  special  advantages  on  the  whole  to  the 
American  cause,  though  the  expeditions  against  the  Indians 
had  been  fairly  successful. 

The  American  forces  in  the  beginning  of  1813  were 
facing  north  in  three  grand  divisions.  The  right  under 
Harrison  lay  at  Upper  Sandusky,  the  left  under  Winches- 
ter had  advanced  to  the  Maumee  Rapids,  and  the  centre 
under  Gen.  Tupper  was  at  Fort  Mc Arthur. 

On  the  17th  of  January  a  portion  of  Gen.  Winchester's 
command,  amounting  to  five  hundred  and  fifty  men,  under 
Col.  Lewis,  was  pushed  forward  to  the  river  Raisin,  and 
Col.  Allen  soon  after  followed  with  another  detachment 
of  one  hundred,  and  ten  men. 

f  See  Chapter  XIII. 
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On  tbe  18th  the  enemy  were  driven  out  of  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Frenchtown  (now  Monroe,  Mich.),  and  the  Ameri- 
cans took  possession.  Winchester  arrived  on  the  19th 
with  two  hundred  and  fifty  additional  troops.  The  consoli- 
dated force  was  attacked  on  the  2 2d  by  a  strong  British 
force  from  Maiden  under  Gen.  Proctor,  and,  after  a  most 
obstinate  battle,  was  induced  to  surrender  by  promises  of 
good  treatment.  But,  notwithstanding  his  promises,  Proc- 
tor allowed  the  Indians  to  commit  a  most  inhuman  mas- 
sacre of  prisoners  on  the  following  day.  Out  of  about 
eight  hundred  men  under  Winchester  at  the  beginning  of 
the  battle,  only  about  forty  men  remained  after  the  massa- 
cre of  the  23d. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  Harrison  advanced  to  the 
Rapids,  and  commenced  the  construction  of  a  strong  fort, 
or  rather  an  intrenched  camp,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  which  he  named  Fort  Meigs,  in  honor  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio.*  Here,  on  the  28th  of  April,  Harrison  was 
besieged  by  a  strong  British  force  under  Proctor,  who  had 
come  by  water  up  the  Maumee.  The  whole  force  amounted 
to  about  two  thousand  two  hundred  men,  including  nearly 
one  thousand  Indians  under  Tecumseh,  who  had  joined  the 
British  at  the  opening  of  the  war.  The  siege  was  remark- 
able for  disasters  and  successes  on  both  sides.  Col.  Dudley, 
at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  Kentuckians,  captured  the 
British  batteries  on  the  north  side  of  the  Maumee,  but, 
lured  too  far  in  his  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  fell  into  an  am- 
buscade devised  by  Tecumseh,  and  lost  his  life  and  nearly 
his  entire  command.  Col.  Miller  made  a  successful  sortie 
against  the  British  position  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
capturing  the  guns  and  dispersing  the  detachment  with 
severe  loss.  Finding  his  guns  made  no  impression  on  the 
American  works,  Proctor  withdrew  on  the  9th  of  May  and 
returned  to  Maiden. 

In  July  a  second  British  and  Indian  force  attacked  Fort 
Meigs,  but  accomplished  nothing,  and  again  fell  back  down 
the  river.  On  the  3 1st  of  July,  Proctor  appeared  with  a 
fleet  and  a  powerful  force  at  Lower  Sandusky,  where  Fort 
Stephenson  was  held  by  Col.  George  Croghan,  with  a  gar- 
rison of  about  two  hundred  men  and  one  six-pounder  field- 
piece.  Proctor's  force  amounted  to  about  three  thousand 
men  and  a  battery  of  six  pieces  of  artillery. 

The  battery  was  planted  and  the  work  bombarded  until 
the  3d  of  August,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  carry  it 
by  assault.  The  column,  under  Col.  Short,  was  repulsed 
with  great  loss,  when  Proctor  hastily  embarked  his  force 
and  withdrew.  The  British  account  of  this  affair  states 
that  the  force  only  amounted  to  about  seven  hundred  men 
with  two  six-pounder  guns.  Their  loss  is  stated  at  about 
one  hundred  men. 

In  the  mean  time  a  strong  fleet  was  being  constructed 
and  equipped  at  Erie,  under  the  supervision  of  Commodore 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry.  The  fleet  left  the  harbor  on  the  4th 
of  August,  and  on  the  10th  of  September,  1813,  gained 
a  complete  victory  over  the  British  fleet  under  Commodore 
Barclay,  near  the  Bass  Islands,  to  the  northward  of  San- 
dusky, capturing  the  entire  British  squadron.  This  naval 
engagement,  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  history  of 

*  Return  Jonathan  Meigs. 


the  country,  was  probably  fought  within  the  limits  of  the 
State  of  Michigan. 

Upon  learning  the  result  of  the  naval  engagement,  Proc- 
tor abandoned  Maiden,  and  fell  back  to  Sandwich,  intending 
to  retreat  towards  the  northeast  via  the  valley  of  the  river 
Thames.  On  the  27th  of  September  the  army  of  Gen. 
Harrison,  having  been  reinforced,  crossed  the  river  and 
found  Maiden  in  ashes. 

The  American  commander  immediately  pushed  on  in 
pursuit  of  Proctor,  whom  he  overtook  on  the  5th  of  Octo- 
ber, well  posted  and  prepared  for  battle,  which  Harrison 
at  once  delivered,  completely  destroying  or  capturing  the 
British  army,  and  putting  the  Indian  contingent  under 
Tecumseh  to  a  disastrous  rout,  with  severe  loss,  including 
their  great  chieftain,  who  was  killed  in  the  action.  This 
ended  the  war  so  far  as  Michigan  was  concerned,  and  since 
that  time  there  has  been  no  danger  from  foreign  foes. 

AFTER  THE  WAR. 
On  the  13th  of  October,  1813,  only  eight  days  after  the 
defeat  of  Proctor,  Col.  Lewis  Cass  was  appointed  the  sec- 
ond Territorial  Governor  of  Michigan,  which  office  he  held 
until  he  was  called  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  of  President 
Andrew  Jackson,  in  1831.f  Under  his  able  administra- 
tion Michigan  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  her  career 

of  prosperity. 

SLAVERY. 

The  ordinance  of  1787,  by  its  ninth  article,  expressly 
prohibits  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  (except  for  crimes 
committed)  in  the  Northwest  Territory ;  yet,  singular  as  it 
may  seem,  an  attempt  was  made  as  early  as  1796  to  intro- 
duce it  into  what  was  then  Indiana  Territory  by  four  men 
at  Kaskaskia,  111.,  who  petitioned  Congress  to  that  effect. 

In  1803  the  subject  was  again  brought  forward,  when  it 
was  strongly  opposed  by  John  Randolph,  of  Virginia. 

In  1804  it  was  a  third  time  introduced,  and  a  resolution 
was  drawn  up  suspending  the  ninth  article  of  the  ordinance 
of  1787,  thereby  permitting  and,  in  fact,  establishing  sla- 
very in  the  Territory  under  certain  regulations ;  but  it  was 
laid  over  or  postponed  for  future  consideration  until  1807, 
when  it  was  finally  disposed  of  by  the  Senate,  which  de- 
clared it  inexpedient.  Thus  by  a  hair's  breadth  did  Mich- 
igan escape  the  perils  of  a  system  which  has  cost  the  nation 
untold  treasure  in  life  and  property,  and  brought  a  condi- 
tion upon  a  large  moiety  of  the  republic  which  many  gener- 
ations may  not  see  obliterated. 

EARLIEST  COUNTIES  ORGANIZED. 
The  first  county  organized,  as  we  have  seen,  was  Wayne, 
in  1796.  It  was  re-established  and  organized  by  procla- 
mation of  Governor  Cass,  Nov.  21,  1815.  Monroe  fol- 
lowed in  1817,  Macomb  and  Mackinac  in  1818,  Oakland 
in  1820,  St.  Clair  in  1821,  Chippewa,  Washtenaw,  and 
Lenawee  in  1826,  and  Cass  and  St.  Joseph  in  1829. 
These  were  all  that  preceded  Kalamazoo,  which  was  or- 
ganized in  1830. 

LAND-SURVEYS. 

The  origin  of  the  system  of  subdividing  the  unsold  lands 
of  the  United   States   into  townships  and  sections  dates 

f  His  original  appointment  as  Governor  was  made  by  Gen.  Harri- 
son, and  it  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  general  government. 
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from  an  act  passed  by  Congress  on  the  20th  of  May,  1785. 
The  particular  sections  or  clauses  bearing  upon  this  subject 
are  as  follows : 

"  The  surveyors,  as  they  are  respectively  qualified,  shall  proceed  to 
(divide  the  said  territory  into  townships  of  six  miles  square,  by  lines 
Tunning  due  north  and  south,  and  others  crossing  these  at  right  angles 
as  near  as  may  be.  .  .  . 

"  The  geographer  shall  designate  the  townships,  or  fractional  parts 
<of  townships,  by  numbers,  progressively,  from  south  to  north,*  always 
beginning  each  range  with  No.  1 ;  and  the  ranges  shall  be  distin- 
guished by  their  progressive  numbers  to  the  westward,  the  first 
range,  extending  from  the  Ohio  to  Lake  Erie,  being  marked  No.  1. 

"  The  plats  of  the  townships,  respectively,  shall  be  marked  by  sub- 
divisions into  lots  of  one  mile  square,  or  six  hundred  and  forty  acres, 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  external  lines,  and  numbered  from  one 
to  thirty-six,  always  beginning  the  succeeding  range  of  the  lots  with 
the  number  next  to  that  with  which  the  preceding  one  concIuded."f 

By  this  act  also  lot  No.  16  of  every  township  was  re- 
served for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools.  This  sjstem 
was  first  introduced  on  the  east  line  of  Ohio,  and  has  since 
been  continued  throughout  all  the  Territories  of  the  Union. 
Surveys  under  this  act  probably  began  in  1786  or  17 87. J 

All  good  maps  of  Michigan  show  a  base  line  and  a  prin- 
cipal meridian,  from  which  the  townships  and  ranges  are 
numbered.  These  lines  were  established,  as  necessary  pre- 
liminaries to  the  survey,  in  1815. 

The  base  line  starts  from  a  point  on  Lake  Michigan, 
near  South  Haven,  and  runs  thence  due  east  to  Lake  St. 
Clair,  forming  the  dividing  line  between  the  counties  of 
Allegan,  Van  Buren,  Barry,  Kalamazoo,  Eaton,  Calhoun, 
Ingham,  Jackson,  Livingston,  Washtenaw,  Oakland,  Wayne, 
and  Macomb. 

This  line  is  in  about  42°  28'  north  latitude,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  one  lake  to  the  other  along  it  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  miles. 

From  this  line  the  townships  are  numbered  both  north 
and  south  ;  on  the  north  reaching  No.  47, §  and  on  the 
south  No.  8. 

The  principal  meridian  is  exactly  on  the  meridian  of 
the  Sault  St.  Marie,  and  divides  the  lower  peninsula  a  little 
east  of  the  centre,  terminating  on  the  Ohio  line,  between 
the  counties  of  Lenawee  and  Hillsdale.  The  length  of  this 
line  approximates  three  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  In 
crossing  the  Strait  of  Mackinac  it  touches  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Bois  Blanc  Island.  The  distance  across  the 
strait  on  this  line  is  about  twenty  miles. 

The  extreme  northernmost  town  on  Keweenaw  Point,  in 
Lake  Superior,  is  numbered  fifty-nine,  making  the  length  of 
the  State,  in  a  direct  line  north  and  south,  not  including 
Isle  Royale,  in  Lake  Superior,  four  hundred  and  two  miles, 
provided  the  Congressional  townships  are  each  exactly  six 
miles  square. 

The  ranges  reach  No.  17  east  on  the  St.  Clair  River,  at 

*  This  arrangement  was  subsequently  modified  in  the  West,  and  the 
ranges  are  numbered  east  and  west  from  the  meridian,  and  sometimes 
the  townships  are  numbered  both  north  and  south  from  the  base  line, 
as  is  the  case  in  Michigan. 

f  Annals  of  the  West. 

%  Gen.  W.  H.  Harrison  has  been  credited  with  the  origin  of  this 
system  while  a  delegate  in  Congress  from  the  Northwest  Territory,  but 
the  ordinance  was  passed  fifteen  years  previously. 

§  47  is  the  northernmost  number  at  the  Sault  St,  Marie,  but  on  Ke- 
weenaw Point  the  numbers  run  to  59. 
7 


Fort  Gratiot,  and  No.  21  west  at  New  Buffalo,  on  Lake 
Michigan.  About  three-fifths  of  the  lower  peninsula  lie 
on  the  west  side  of  the  meridian.  Between  townships  20 
and  21  north  is  a  correction  line. 

Kalamazoo  County  comprises  ranges  9,  10,  11,  and  12 
west  of  the  meridian,  and  townships  1,  2,  3,  and  4  south 
of  the  base  line. 

The  first  surveys  of  public  lands  in  the  State  were  made 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Detroit  River,  in  1816,  and  lands 
were  first  offered  for  sale  in  1818,  at  the  Detroit  land-office.  || 
In  1822  the  Detroit  land  district  was  divided,  and  a  second 
office  established  at  Monroe,  at  which  latter  office  all  lands 
lying  west  of  the  principal  meridian  were  entered  previous 
to  1831. 

The  lands  were  first  offered  at  public  sale,  and  when 
competition  seemed  to  be  exhausted,  applications  and  bids 
were  opened  and  examined,  and  pending  action  thereupon, 
the  office  was  closed,  which  proceeding  caused  much  delay 
and  expense  to  bona  fide  settlers.  It  was  also  charged  that 
speculators,  or  u  land-sharks,"  as  they  were  appropriately 
named,  took  advantage  of  the  arrangement  to  reap  a  rich 
harvest  from  those  who  came  to  purchase  homesteads.^ 

For  some  years  after  the  lands  were  open  to  entry  the 
price  per  acre  was  fixed  at  two  dollars,  one-fourth  of  which 
was  required  to  be  paid  down,  and  the  remainder  in  three 
annual  installments.  The  land  was  subject  to  forfeiture 
if  the  payments  proved  delinquent.  A  discount  of  eight 
per  cent,  was  allowed  if  the  whole  payment  was  made  in 
advance.  About  1832  a  change  was  made,  fixing  the  price 
per  acre  at  one  dollar  and  a  quarter,  and  requiring  the 
whole  amount  to  be  paid  in  advance.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment everything  worked  satisfactorily. 

In  1831  a  land-office  was  established  at  White  Pigeon, 
in  St.  Joseph  County,  for  the  sale  of  lands  lying  west  of 
the  meridian.  In  1834  this  office  was  removed  to  Kala- 
mazoo, and  in  1838  an  office  was  opened  in  Ionia. 

LAND-SALES. 
The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  lands  disposed 
of  in  the  Kalamazoo  land  district  from  1831  to  Jan.  1, 
1838,  inclusive,  and  including  sales  at  White  Pigeon  and 
Kalamazoo : 

Years.  Acres.  Amount  Received. 

1831 93,179.36  $117,128.26 

1832 74,696.17  98,060.23 

1833 95,980.25  123,465.25 

1834 128,244.47  160,321.85 

1835 745,661.34  932,076.64 

1836 1,634,511.82  2,043,866.87 

1837 313,855.15  394,316.77 

Totals 3,086,128.56  $3,869,235.87 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  far  the  greater  transactions  were 
at  the  Kalamazoo  office,  in  the  years  1835  and  1836.  The 
office  at  Kalamazoo  was  continued  until  about  1858,  when 
its  affairs  were  closed,  the  lands  in  the  district  having  been 
disposed  of.  The  sales  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
were  comparatively  small.  (See  history  of  Kalamazoo 
village.) 

||  The  Detroit  land  district,  according  to  A.  D.  P.  Van  Buren,  was 
established  in  1804. 

f  The  first  legal  conveyance  of  land  within  the  limits  of  the  lower 
peninsula  of  Michigan  was  made  in  1707,  by  Antoine  de  la  Motte 
Cadillac  to  "  Francois  Ifafard  Delorme," 
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SOLDIERS'  BOUNTY-LANDS. 

Congress,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1812,  passed  an  act  re- 
quiring that  two  million  acres  of  government  lands  should 
be  surveyed  in  the  then  Territory  of  Louisiana,*  a  like 
quantity  in  the  Territory  of  Illinois  north  and  west  of  the 
Illinois  River,  and  the  same  amount  in  the  Territory  of 
Michigan, — in  all,  six  million  acres, — to  be  set  apart  for 
the  soldiers  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain. 

The  lands  were  surveyed  and  set  apart,  under  the  act,  in 
Louisiana  and  Illinois,  but  the  early  surveyors  reported 
that  there  were  no  lands  in  Michigan  fit  for  cultivation.")* 
The  following  are  extracts  from  the  surveyor-general's 
report : 

"  The  country  on  the  Indiana  boundary  line,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Auglaize  River,  and  running  thence  north  for  about  fifty  miles, 
is  (with  some  few  exceptions)  low,  wet  land,  with  a  very  thick  growth 
of  underbrush,  intermixed  with  very  bad  marshes,  but  generally  very 
heavily  timbered  with  beech,  cottonwood,  oak,  etc.;  thence  continu- 
ing north,  and  extending  from  the  Indian  boundary  eastward,  the 
number  and  extent  of  the  swamps  increases,  with  the  addition  of 
numbers  of  lakes,  from  twenty  chains  to  two  and  three  miles  across. 

"Many  of  the  lakes  have  extensive  margins,  sometimes  thickly 
covered  with  a  species  of  pine  called  *  tamarack/  and  in  other  places 
covered  with  a  coarse,  high  grass,  and  uniformly  covered  from  six 
inches  to  three  feet  (and  more  at  times)  with  water.  The  margins  of 
these  lakes  are  not  the  only  places  where  swamps  are  found,  for  they 
are  interspersed  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  filled  with  water, 
as  above  stated,  and  varying  in  extent. 

"  The  intermediate  space  between  these  swamps  and  lakes — which 
is  probably  near  one-half  of  the  country — is,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
a  poor,  barren,  sandy  land,  on  which  scarcely  any  vegetation  grows, 
except  very  small,  scrubby  oaks. 

"  In  many  places  that  part  which  may  be  called  dry  land  is  com- 
posed of  little,  short  sand-hills,  forming  a  kind  of  deep  basins,  the 
bottoms  of  many  of  which  are  composed  of  marsh  similar  to  the  above 
described.  The  streams  are  generally  narrow,  and  very  deep  com- 
pared with  their  width,  the  shores  and  bottoms  of  which  are  (with 
very  few  exceptions)  swampy  beyond  description;  and  it  is  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  a  place  can  be  found  over  which  horses  can  be 
conveyed  in  safety. 

"  A  circumstance  peculiar  to  that  country  is  exhibited  in  many  of 
the  marshes,  by  their  being  thinly  covered  with  a  sward  of  grass,  by 
walking  on  which  evinces  the  existence  of  water,  or  a  very  thin  mud, 
immediately  under  their  covering,  which  sinks  from  six  to  eighteen 
inches  under  the  pressure  of  the  foot  at  every  step,  and  at  the  same 
time  rises  before  and  behind  the  person  passing  over  it.  The  margins 
of  many  of  the  lakes  and  streams  are  in  a  similar  condition,  and  in 
many  places  are  literally  afloat.  On  approaching  the  eastern  part  of 
the  military  lands,  towards  the  private  claims  on  the  straits  and  lake, 
the  country  does  not  contain  so  many  swamps  and  lakes,  but  the  ex- 
treme sterility  and  barrenness  of  the  soil  continue  the  same. 

"  Taking  the  country  altogether,  so  far  as  has  been  explored,  and 
to  all  appearances,  together  with  information  received  concerning 
the  balance,  it  is  so  bad  there  would  not  be  more  than  one  acre  out  of 
a  hundred,  if  there  would  be  one  out  of  a  thousand,  that  would  in  any 
case  admit  of  cultivation."! 

This  report,  as  can  be  seen,  applied  to  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State,  but  at  the  same  time  the  character  of  the  country 
appeared  to  grow  worse  towards  the  interior,  and  Congress, 
taking  the  report  to  be  substantially  correct,  on  the  29th  of 
April,  1816,  passed  an  act  repealing  so  much  of  the  law  of 
1812  as  related  to  Michigan,  and  providing  for  locating  an 
additional  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  acres  in  Illi- 
nois, and  five  hundred  thousand  in  the  Territory  of  Missouri 
in  place  of  the  two  million  acres  located  in  Michigan. 


*  Purchased  of  the  first  Napoleon  in  1803,  by  Mr.  Jefferson, 
f  Tuttle's  History  of  Michigan.  J  Ibid. 


The  report  operated  both  in  an  injurious  and  a  beneficial 
way,  strange  as  the  statement  may  seem.  At  first  it  de- 
terred many  from  seeking  homes  in  the  State,  who,  under 
a  more  favorable  report,  would  have  filled  up  the  country 
rapidly,  but  as  an  offset  to  this  it  might  be  said  to  operate 
beneficially  in  keeping  out  the  horde  of  speculators  who 
would  be  sure  to  monopolize  many  of  the  soldiers'  warrants, 
and  thus  throw  the  country,  at  least  for  a  time,  into  non- 
resident hands. 

But  notwithstanding  this  unfavorable  report,  a  few  ad- 
venturers, who  desired  to  see  for  themselves  what  the  face 
of  the  country  might  be,  penetrated  the  borders  of  Oakland 
County  in  1818,  and  the  discoveries  which  they  made  soon 
brought  immigration  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State, 
though  it  was  not  until  several  years  subsequently  that  a 
true  knowledge  of  the  country  began  to  people  the  interior 
with  busy  pioneers.  A  Territorial  road  was  surveyed  from 
Detroit  to  Chicago  about  1823.  At  Ypsilanti  it  divided, 
one  line  being  run  southwestward,  through  Lenawee,  Hills- 
dale, Branch,  and  other  counties,  the  other  nearly  west 
through  Ann  Arbor,  Jackson,  Battle  Creek,  and  Kalamazoo. 
The  opening  of  these  roads,  giving  increased  facilities,  soon 
brought  plenty  of  settlers,  and  from  this  time  forward  the 
population  increased  rapidly. 

INDIAN   TREATIES. 

Among  the  Western  Indians  who  joined  the  English  in 
the  war  of  1812-15  were  the  three  powerful  nations,  Ot- 
tawaSj  Ojibwas,  and  Pottawattomies,  and  these,  by  all  ordi- 
nary rules  of  warfare,  were  entitled  to  very  little  lenity 
when  the  struggle  closed.  But  the  American  government 
generously  buried  the  past  and  entered  into  amicable  rela- 
tions with  them. 

Before  the  close  of  the  war,  in  July,  1814,  a  treaty  was 
entered  into  at  Greenville,  Ohio,  between  Gen.  Harrison 
and  Governor  Cass,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and 
those  bands  of  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Shawanese,  and 
Senecas  who  had  remained  faithful  to  the  Americans,  by 
which  peace  was  also  made  with  the  Miamis,  Weas,  and 
Eel  River  Indians,  and  the  terms  were  extended  to  portions 
of  the  Pottawattomies,  Ottawas,  and  Kickapoos. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  1815,  after  the  war  had  closed, 
a  treaty  was  made  with  various  tribes  at  Portage  des  Sioux, 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri.  The  first  mentioned  are  the  Pottawattomies. 
All  injuries  or  acts  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  either  party 
were  to  be  forgiven,  all  prisoners  given  up,  and  all  former 
treaties  and  contracts  recognized  and  confirmed.  Similar 
treaties  were  made  with  all  the  Indians  west  of  the  lakes, 
excepting  Black  Hawk's  band  of  the  Sac  nation,  who  pro- 
claimed themselves  British  subjects,  and  went  to  Canada  to 
receive  presents. 

In  September,  1815,  Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison, 
Gen.  Duncan  Mc Arthur,  and  John  Graham,  Esq.,  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  held  a  council  at  Spring  Wells, 
near  Detroit,  with  the  Ottawas,  Pottawattomies,  and  Ghip- 
pewas  (or  Ojibwas),  and  on  the  8th  of  the  month  a  treaty 
was  concluded  by  which  peace  was  granted  to  them,  and  the 
government  agreed  to  restore  to  them  all  the  possessions, 
rights,  and  privileges  which  were  theirs  previous  to  the  year 
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1812.     The  former  treaties  at  Greenville  and  other  places 
were  also  confirmed. 

In  October,  1818,  Gen.  Cass  held  a  council  with  the 
Pottawattomies,  at  which  they  ceded  lands  on  the  Wabash 
and  Tippecanoe  Rivers,  lying  mostly  within  the  bounds  of 
the  present  State  of  Indiana. 

TREATY  OF  SAGINAW,  1819. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  region  of  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan 
was  destined  to  fill  up  speedily  with  settlers,  provided  the 
Indian  titles  could  be  extinguished,  and  the  far-seeing  mind 
of  Governor  Casg  was  quick  to  comprehend  the  necessary 
legislation.  He  at  once  set  himself  to  the  work  of  securing 
an  additional  cession  from  the  Indians,  as  he  foresaw  that 
the  tract  of  country  ceded  in  1807  would  soon  be  too  cir- 
cumscribed for  the  immigration  which  was  sure  to  follow. 

Being  ex-officio  Indian  Commissioner  for  the  Territory 
of  Michigan,  he  laid  the  matter  before  the  President,  and 
received  authority  and  instructions  under  which  he  could 
proceed  to  the  extinguishment  of  Indian  titles  to  the  de- 
sired tract  of  country. 

A  grand  council  with  the  Chippewa  and  Ottawa  nations 
was  called  to  be  held  at  Saginaw,  where  they  assembled  in 
September,  1819 ;  and  where,  on  the  24th  of  the  same 
month,  a  treaty  was  signed  by  which  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  chiefs  and  principal  sachems  (mostly  Chippewas) 
ceded  to  the  United  States  a  tract  of  country  estimated  to 
include  about  six  million  acres,  and  bounded  as  follows,  in 
the  words  of  the  treaty : 

"  Beginning  at  a  point  in  the  present  Indian  boundary  line  (iden- 
tical with  the  principal  meridian  of  Michigan),  which  runs  due  north 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Auglaize  River,  six  miles  south  of  the 
place  where  the  base  line,  so  called,  intersects  the  same;  thence  west 
sixty  miles  j*  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  head  of  Thunder  Bay 
River;  thence  down  the  same,  following  the  courses  thereof,  to  the 
mouth;  thence  northeast  to  the  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  province  of  Upper  Canada;  thence  with  the 
same  to  the  line  established  by  the  treaty  of  Detroit,  in  the  year 
1807 ;  and  thence  with  the  said  line  to  the  place  of  beginning." 

This  boundary,  as  will  be  seen,  included  two  towns  of 
Kalamazoo  County  within  the  cession,  Ross  and  Richland. 
Whether  the  Chippewas  and  Ottawas  had  any  just  claim 
upon  the  territory  lying  south  of  Grand  River  is  problemat- 
ical ;  at  all  events,  the  Pottawattomies  did  not  recognize  it 
in  the  treaty  of  Chicago,  in  1821. 

TREATY  OF  CHICAGO,  1821. 
This  treaty  was  concluded  by  Governor  Cass,  of  Mich- 
igan, and  Hon.  Solomon  Sibley,  associated  with  him  as 
United  States  Indian  Commissioner,  at  Fort  Dearborn  (now 
Chicago),  on  the  29th  of  August,  1821,  with  the  Chippe- 
was, Ottawas,  and  Pottawattomies.  The  latter  were  the 
principal  nation  interested,  the  others  signing  as  auxiliaries 
and  friends.  The  three  nations  were  represented  by  their 
chiefs  and  principal  men  as  follows:  Pottawattomies,  by 
fifty-five ;  Ottawas,  by  eight ;  and  Chippewas,  by  two. 
The  boundaries  of  the  tract  ceded  at  this  treaty,  which  in- 
cluded between  seven  and  eight  thousand  square  miles  in 
the  southwestern  portion  of  Michigan,  were  described  as 
follows : 

*  This  point  is  the  northeast  corner  of  Kalamazoo  township. 


"  Beginning  on  the  south  bank  of  the  St.  Joseph  River  of  Michi- 
gan, near  { Pare  aux  Vaches  ;'f  thence  south  to  a  line  running  due 
east  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan ;  thence  along 
that  line  to  the  tract  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Meigs,  in  1817,  or, 
if  that  tract  should  be  found  to  lie  entirely  south  of  the  line,  then  to 
the  tract  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Detroit,  in  1807 ;%  thence  northward 
along  that  tract  to  a  point  due  east  of  the  source  of  Grand  River; 
thence  west  to  the  source  of  that  river;  thence  down  the  river  on  the 
north  bank  to  its  junction  with  Lake  Michigan ;  thence  southward 
along  the  east  bank  of  the  lake  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph  River; 
and  thence  up  that  river  to  the  place  of  beginning. "$ 

This  large  tract  included  the  counties  of  Cass,  St.  Jo- 
seph, Branch,  Hillsdale,  Calhoun,  Kalamazoo,  Van  Buren, 
Allegan,  Barry,  Eaton,  most  of  Ottawa  and  Berrien,  and 
parts  of  Kent,  Ionia,  Ingham,  and  Jackson,  and  comprised 
nearly  eight  thousand  square  miles,  or  five  million  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  acres.  Its  geographical  centre 
was  not  very  far  from  the  site  of  Kalamazoo  village.  From 
these  lands  five  tracts  were  reserved,  among  which  was  the 
one  known  as  the  Match-e-be-nash-e-wish\\  reservation,  which 
included  nine  square  miles,  or  five  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  sixty  acres,  where  Kalamazoo  village  now  stands. 

It  was  described  as  the  village  of  "  Matchebenashewish, 
at  the  head  of  the  Kekelamazoo  Biver,"  meaning  at  the 
head  of  navigation. 

DELEGATE  IN  CONGRESS. 
In  1819,  Michigan  was  granted  a  delegate  in  Congress. 
In  the  previous  year  steam  navigation  had  been  introduced 
upon  Lake  Erie.  The  first  steamer  was  named  "  Walk-in- 
the- Water,"  but  whether  as  a  compliment  to  the  Wyandot 
(or  Huron)  chief  of  that  name,  or  as  indicative  of  her  own 
powers,  is  not  quite  clear.  With  the  bringing  of  lands 
into  market,  and  the  opening  of  steam  navigation,  came  a 
rapid  influx  of  immigration  to  the  new  lands  of  the  West. 

EXPLORING  EXPEDITION. 

In  the  spring  of  1820  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  for 
the  exploration  of  the  northern  and  western  portions  of  the 
Territory,  which  were  then  comparatively  little  known.  It 
was  under  the  control  of  Governor  Cass,  and  accompanying 
it  were  Alexander  Woolcott,  physician  ;  Capt.  D.  B.  Doug- 
las, engineer;  Lieut.  A.  Mackay,  commander  of  escort; 
James  Duane  Doty,  secretary;  Maj.  Bobert  A.  Forsyth, 
Governor's  secretary ;  and  Henry  B.  Schoolcraft,  geologist 
and  topographer.  A  detachment  of  thirty  regular  soldiers 
formed  the  escort,  and  the  entire  party  numbered  sixty-six 
persons.  Under  instructions  from  the  War  Department  at 
Washington,  the  commanders  of  military  posts  were  re- 
quired to  extend  every  facility  to  the  expedition. 

The  expedition  left  Detroit  on  the  24th  of  May,  1820, 
in  bark  canoes  manned  by  voyageurs  and  Indians.  They 
kept  along  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  visiting  the 
prominent  points,  and  halting  for  a  considerable  time  at 
Mackinac.  At  the  Sault  St.  Marie,  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Superior,  Governor  Cass  held  a  council  with  the  Indians. 
This  point  was  chosen  for  the  location  of  a  military  post. 
The  Indians  objected  to  its  establishment,  and  were  insolent 

f  The  cow  pasture.  J  The  principal  meridian. 

$  This  boundary  includes  nearly  two  thousand  square  miles  ceded 
at  the  treaty  of  Saginaw,  in  1819.  * 

||  Judge  Wells  states  that  the  common  name  of  this  reservation  in 
the  early  days  was  "  Mick-asau-ba"  or  "Mich-a-8aw-bah" 
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and  hostile ;  but  the  bold  course  pursued  by  the  Governor 
overawed  them,  and  a  treaty  was  signed  by  which  they  ceded 
a  tract  of  country  four  miles  square  around  the  Sault.  The 
expedition  visited  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  the  upper 
Mississippi  River,  and  Lake  Michigan,  making  valuable 
discoveries  and  taking  notes  of  the  country  and  its  wonder- 
fully varied  resources.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  subsequently  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  voyage.* 

BANKS. 

The  first  bank  in  the  Territory  was  chartered  in  1817,  as 
the  Bank  of  Michigan.f  The  second  was  the  Farmers'  and 
Mechanics'  Bank  of  Michigan,  chartered  in  1828,  with  a 
branch  at  St.  Joseph. 

In  1823  a  Legislative  Council  for  the  Territory  was  au- 
thorized, to  consist  of  nine  members,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  In- 1825  the  number 
of  the  Council  was  increased  to  thirteen,  and  made  elective 
by  the  people.  In  the  same  year,  also,  all  county  officers, 
excepting  those  belonging  to  the  judiciary,  were  made  elect- 
ive by  the  people,  and  the  appointments  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive  were  made  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  council.  The  Governor  and  Council  were  also  au- 
thorized to  divide  the  Territory  into  townships  and  incor- 
porate them,  and  provide  for  the  election  of  officers.  The 
right  of  appeal  was  also  granted  in  the  same  year  from  the 
Territorial  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Cqurt. 

In  1825  the  great  Erie  Canal  between  the  Hudson  River 
and  Lake  Erie  was  opened,  giving  continuous  water  navi- 
gation from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  Western  lakes. 
This  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  immigration. 

In  1827  the  electors  of  the  Territory  were  authorized  to 
choose  a  number  of  persons  corresponding  with  the  council, 
and  these,  together  with  the  original  council,  constituted  a 
Territorial  Legislature,  which  was  empowered  to  enact  any 
necessary  laws,  provided  they  did  not  conflict  with  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787.  They  were  to  be  subject  to  revision  by 
Congress,  and  to  the  absolute  veto  of  the  Territorial  Gov- 
ernor. A  judiciary  system  was  also  established,  and  the 
militia  were  organized. 

Gen.  George  B.  Porter,  of  Pennsylvania,  succeeded  Gov- 
ernor Cass  in  July,  1831,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office  in  September  following. 

It  was  during  the  administration  of  Governor  Porter 
that  the  Black  Hawk  war  occurred.  It  was  confined 
wholly  to  the  region  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  only  in- 
directly disturbed  the  people  of  Michigan.  Some  account 
of  the  part  taken  by  local  companies  will  be  found  in  an- 
other chapter.  Governor  Porter  died  of  cholera  on  the  5th 
of  July,  1834,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Territory,  Stevens 
T.  Mason,  by  the  provisions  of  the  organic  act,  became 
Governor  in  his  stead.  Mr.  Mason  was  succeeded,  in  1835, 
by  John  S.  Horner,  who  was  the  last  Territorial  Governor. 

*  In  1826,  Governor  Cass  made  a  voyage  to  the  head  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, in  canoes,  to  make  treaties  with  the  northern  Indians. 

f  A  branch  of  this  bank  was  established  at*  Bronson  by  act  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  passed  in  March,  1834. 
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STATE  OBGANIZATION. 

Constitutional  Conventions — The  "Toledo  War" — Mexican  War — 
War  of  the  Rebellion — Population — Governors  under  Three  Na- 
tionalities— Other  State  Officers. 

The  ordinance  of  1787  provided  that  the  Northwest 
Territory  might  be  divided  into  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  five  States.  Down  to  1818  three  States  had 
already  been  formed,  viz.,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  By 
that  ordinance,  and  subsequent  acts  of  Congress  conferring 
upon  the  Territory  the  benefits  of  its  provisions,  Michigan 
was  entitled  to  apply  for  admission  into  the  Union  whenever 
-her  free  white  population  should  number  sixty  thousand 
(60,000). 

In  1834,  Michigan  took  the  preliminary  steps  to  secure 
for  herself  the  rights  to  which  she  claimed  to  be  entitled. 
On  the  6th  of  September,  in  that  year,  the  Legislative 
Council  passed  an  act  directing  a  census  to  be  taken.  J  The 
returns  showed  a  free  white  population  of  eighty-seven 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  inhabitants.  At 
the  session  of  the  Council  in  January,  1835,  an  act  was 
passed  authorizing  a  convention  to  be  held  at  Detroit  on 
the  second  Monday  of  May  following,  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  a  State  constitution.  This  convention  was  com- 
posed of  eighty-nine  delegates,  who  met  upon  the  day  spec- 
ified, and  continued  in  session  until  the  24th  day  of  June. 

A  constitution  was  formed  and  submitted  to  the  people 
in  October  following,  and  adopted.  At  the  same  election 
State  officers  and  a  Legislature  were  also  elected  to  act  under 
the  new  constitution.  This  Legislature  met  in  November 
following,  and  the  State  government  went  into  operation. 

Hon.  Stevens  T.  Mason,  former  secretary  of  the  Territo- 
rial government  and  acting  Governor,  was  elected  Governor 
of  the  new  State.§ 

The  constitution  adopted  in  1835  remained  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  State  until  the  adoption  of  the  revised 
constitution,  in  1850. 

THE   TOLEDO  WAR. 

The  following  synopsis  of  the  history  of  the  famous 
"  Toledo  War"  is  condensed  from  a  pamphlet  history  of 
the  same  by  Hon.  W.  V.  Way,  of  Perrysburg,  Ohio.  We 
find  it  in  the  columns  of  the  Detroit  Advertiser  : 

"The  famous  ordinance  of  1787  authorized  the  formation  by  Con- 
gress of  one  or  more  States  out  of  that  portion  of  the  Northwestern 

J  On  the  29th  of  June,  1832,  a  statute  was  passed  to  call  an  election 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  October,  to  determine  "  whether  it  be  expedient 
for  the  people  of  this  Territory  to  form  a  State  government."  The  re- 
sult was  in  the  affirmative  by  a  large  majority.  [Campbell.]  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  further  action  taken  at  this  time. 

$  The  area  of  the  State,  in  square  miles  and  acres,  as  given  in  1838, 
is  as  follows : 

Sq.  Miles.         Sq.  Acres. 

Lower  Peninsula 39,856        25,507,840 

Upper  Peninsula 20,664        13,224,960 

Totals 60,520        38,732,800 

Water  surface — Lake  Michigan 11,592 

Lake  Superior 15,660 

Huron,  St.  Clair,  and 
Erie 9,072 

-Aggregate 96,844 
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Territory  lying  north  of  a  line  drawn  east  and  west  through  the 
southerly  bend  or  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan.*  When,  in  1802,  Ohio 
applied  for  admission  to  the  Union,  the  convention  which  formed  her 
constitution,  not  knowing  but  that  this  line  would  come  so  far  south 
as  to  cut  them  off  from  Lake  Erie,  placed  in  the  instrument  the  pro- 
viso that,  Congress  consenting,  if  the  line  through  the  southerly  bend 
of  Lake  Michigan  should  be  found  not  to  strike  Lake  Erie,  or  to  strike 
it  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee  River,  that  then  the  northern 
boundary  line  of  the  proposed  State  should  be  altered  so  as  to  inter- 
sect the  most  northerly  cape  of  Maumee  Bay.  Congress  admitted 
Ohio  Feb.  19,  1803,  without  any  allusion  to  the  boundary.  On  Jan. 
11,  1805,  the  bill  was  passed  organizing  the  Territory  of  Michigan, 
and  establishing  as  the  southern  boundary  the  old  line  running  east 
and  west  through  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  Territorial  gov- 
ernment at  once  exercised  jurisdiction  as  far  south  as  this  line.  Ohio 
appealed  to  Congress,  and  in  1812  a  resolution  was  passed  ordering 
a  survey  of  the  line  indicated  in  the  Ohio  constitution.  The  war  of 
1812  breaking  out  at  this  juncture,  the  line  was  not  surveyed,  and  it 
was  not  until  1817  that  the  requirements  of  the  resolution  were  finally 
complied  with.  On  Jan.  29,  1818,  the  Ohio  Legislature  adopted  the 
line  so  run  as  the  northern  boundary  of  their  State,  but  Congress  took 
no  action  in  the  matter  until  after  the  conflict  of  1835.  The  disputed 
territory  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  north  line  of  Ohio,  and 
was  about  five  miles  wide  at  its  west  end,  and  eight  at  its  east.  It 
was  chiefly  valuable  as  embracing  the  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Maumee  River,  and  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Toledo.  At  first 
the  residents  of  this  tract  preferred  the  dominion  of  Michigan  to  that 
of  Ohio,  but  with  the  prospect  of  Toledo  being  made  the  terminus  of 
the  canal  connecting  the  Maumee  with  the  Ohio,  they  suddenly 
changed  their  views  and  petitioned  Governor  Lucas  to  extend  the 
laws  of  Ohio  over  them.  This  was  in  1835.  Governor  Lucas  pre- 
sented the  matter  to  the  Legislature,  and  on  February  23d  a  law  was 
again  passed  declaring  the  disputed  strip  to  belong  to  Ohio.  For  thirty 
years  Michigan  had  held  possession,  and  attempts  to  collect  taxes 
under  Ohio  laws  had  been  successfully  opposed.  The  Ohio  act  of  1835 
provided  for  the  re-survey  and  re-marking  6i  the  line  claimed  by 
that  State,  and  also  for  the  subdivision  of  the  disputed  territory  into 
townships  and  their  immediate  organization.  Meanwhile  the  Legis- 
lative Council  of  Michigan,  upon  learning  what  the  Ohio  Legislature 
was  intending,  anticipated  their  action  by  a  law  passed  February 
12th,  prohibiting  any  one  from  exercising  any  official  functions  within 
the  Territory  of  Michigan  by  virtue  of  any  commission  or  authority 
not  derived  from  the  Territorial  Government  or  from  the  United 
States,  under  penalty  of  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  five  years,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court.  The  people  of  the  disputed  tract  were  now  divided  between 
the  two  allegiances,  some  taking  sides  with  Michigan,  others  with 

*  The  following  are  the  clauses  of  the  ordinance  referring  to  the 
number  of  States  and  their  boundaries : 

"  There  shall  be  formed  in  the  said  Territory  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  five  States ;  and  the  boundaries  of  the  States,  as  soon  as 
Virginia  shall  alter  her  act  of  cession  and  consent  to  the  same,  shall 
become  fixed  and  established  as  follows,  to  wit :  The  western  State 
in  the  said  territory  shall  be  bounded  by  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio, 
and  Wabash  Rivers ;  a  direct  line  drawn  from  the  Wabash  and  Post 
St.  Vincent's*  due  north  to  the  Territorial  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada;  and  by  the  said  Territorial  line  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  and  Mississippi. 

"  The  middle  State  shall  be  bounded  by  the  said  direct  line,  the 
Wabash  from  Post  St.  Vincent's  to  the  Ohio  ;  by  the  Ohio,  and  by  a 
direct  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  to  the 
said  Territorial  line.  The  eastern  State  shall  be  bounded  by  the  last- 
mentioned  direct  line, — the  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  said  Territo- 
rial line  j  Provided,  however,  and  it  is  further  understood  and  declared, 
that  the  boundaries  of  these  three  States  shall  be  subject  so  far  to 
be  altered,  that  if  Congress  shall  hereafter  find  it  expedient,  they  shall 
have  authority  to  form  one  or  two  States  in  that  part  of  the  said  Ter- 
ritory which  lies  north  of  an  east-and-west  line  drawn  through  the 
southerly  bend  or  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan."!  [Annals  of  the 
West.] 


*  Vincennes,  Indiana. 

f  The  States  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  with  certain  modifications,  have 
been  formed  from  this  portion  of  the  Territory.  The  latitude  of  the  southerly 
extreme  of  Lakt  Michigan  is  about  41°  48/  north. 


Ohio.  Determined  to  maintain  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  Territory 
of  Michigan,  Acting  Governor  Stevens  T.  Mason,  on  the  9th  of  March, 
ordered  Gen.  Joseph  W.  Brown,  in  command  of  the  3d  division  of 
Michigan  militia,  to  be  on  the  alert  to  meet  any  invasion  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. On  the  31st,  Governor  Lucas,  of  Ohio,  with  his  surveyors  and 
about  six  hundred  militia,  fully  armed  and  equipped,  reached  Perrys- 
burg,  on  their  way  to  re-mark  the  boundary  line,  as  ordered  by  the 
Legislature. 

"About  the  same  time  Governor  Mason  marched  into  Toledo,  with 
a  force  of  from  eight  hundred  to  twelve  hundred  men.  Governor 
Lucas  was  contemplating  an  attack  on  him  there,  when  fortunately 
there  arrived  on  the  ground  two  commissioners,  sent  from  Washington 
to  settle  the  dispute.  These  were  Hon.  Richard  Rush,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Col.  Howard,  of  Baltimore.  After  several  conferences,  it  was 
proposed  by  the  commissioners  that  the  Governor  of  Ohio  should  be 
permitted  to  re-mark  the  line,  and  that  the  people  should  be  left  to 
obey  whichever  government  they  preferred  until  the  close  of  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  before  which  time  it  was  hoped  that  some  per- 
manent arrangement  would  be  concluded.  Governor  Mason  promptly 
declined  the  proposal.  Governor  Lucas  accepted,  and  claimed  that 
the  agreement  was  now  complete,  Governor  Mason's  assent  not  being 
necessary,  as  he,  being  only  Governor  of  a  Territory,  was  only  subor- 
dinate to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  whom  Governor  Lucas 
assumed  was  represented  in  the  negotiation  by  Commissioners  Rush 
and  Howard.  Governor  Lucas  accordingly  proceeded  to  disband  his 
forces,  and  Governor  Mason  partially  followed  his  example.  President 
Jackson  now  referred  the  matter  to  Attorney-General  Butler,  who 
reported  that  the  President  had  no  grounds  for  interference ;  that  the 
Michigan  laws  were  in  accordance  with  the  United  States  Constitution 
and  acts  of  Congress,  and  that  it  was  proper  for  the  officers  of  the 
Territory  to  enforce  them.  Governor  Lucas,  however,  relying  on  the 
assumed  agreement  or  truce,  in  the  latter  part  of  April  attempted  to 
carry  out  the  order  of  the  Legislature  by  running  the  boundary  line. 
The  surveyors  started  from  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  State, 
closely  watched  by  Gen.  Brown's  scouts.  No  sooner  had  they  entered 
Lenawee  County,  than  William  McNair,  under-sheriff  of  the  same, 
with  a  posse  of  thirty  men,  armed  with  muskets,  attempted  the  arrest 
of  the  party.  The  Ohioans  were  armed  with  rifles  and  horse-pistols, 
and,  on  the  appearance  of  the  Michiganders,  took  up  a  position  in  a 
log  house,  where  they  securely  barricaded  themselves.  The  sheriff's 
party  advancing  upon  them,  they  speedily  abandoned  their  defenses 
and  fled  to  the  woods,  without,  as  it  seems,  firing  a  shot.  They  were 
hotly  pursued  by  the  Michigan  men,  who  discharged  their  muskets 
over  their  heads,  to  the  great  increase  of  their  panic.  Nine  persons 
were  captured,  the  rest  escaping  and  reaching  Perrysburg  next  morn- 
ing, in  a  woful  plight,  and  with  the  most  fearful  tale  of  a  ferocious 
attack,  all  of  which  Governor  Lucas  promptly  reported  to  Washing- 
ton. The  prisoners  were  taken  to  Tecumseh,  where  two  were  dis- 
missed for  want  of  evidence,  six  admitted  to  bail  for  trial  at  the  next 
Circuit  Court,  and  one,  refusing  to  give  bail,  was  permitted  to  go  at 
large  on  parole  of  honor.  Matters  were  now  becoming  serious.  An 
extra  session  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  was  called,  and  most  of  its  action 
pertained  to  the  dispute  with  Michigan.  It  met  on  the  8th  of  June, 
and  its  first  act  was  one  to  prevent  the  forcible  abduction  of  citizens 
of  Ohio,  and  its  next  to  establish  the  county  of  Lucas  in  the  disputed 
territory,  with  Toledo  as  its  county-seat.  It  also  provided  that  a 
session  of  the  Circuit  Court  should  be  held  there  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember ensuing.  Another  act  was  one  in  which  Michigan  was  ignored 
altogether  as  a  party  to  the  dispute,  and  the  United  States  made  the 
responsible  party.  An  appropriation  of  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars was  made  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  war,  and  the  Governor  was 
authorized  to  borrow  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  more.  Above 
ten  thousand  volunteers  were  at  once  enrolled.  The  people  of  Mich- 
igan now  became  furious  with  indignation,  and  the  partisans  of  Ohio 
were  harassed  without  mercy.  Arrests  and  imprisonments  were  made 
daily,  but  only  one  case  of  bloodshed  occurred,  and  that  of  no  serious 
character.  Governor  Lucas  now  sent  three  commissioners  to  Wash- 
ington, to  confer  with  the  President  upon  the  boundary  difficulties. 
Gen.  Jackson,  on  July  3d,  promised  to  advise  the  Michigan  authori- 
ties to  observe  the  Rush  and  Howard  treaty  until  Congress  should 
convene ;  but  if  this  promise  was  fulfilled  it  accomplished  but  little 
good,  for  the  persecution  of  Ohio  sympathizers  continued  unabated. 
August  29th,  Governor  Mason  was  notified  of  his  removal,  and  of  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Schaler,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  his  successor;  but 
Mr.  Schaler  declined  the  appointment,  and  Mason  continued  in  office. 
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The  reason  given  for  the  removal  was  undue  zeal,  and  want  of  moder- 
ation and  forbearance  necessary  to  the  public  peace.  Governor  Lucas 
was  at  the  same  time  urged  by  Secretary  of  State  John  Forsyth  to 
abstain  from  pressing  the  claims  of  Ohio  until  Congress  could  meet, 
being  assured  that  his  case  should  not  be  jeopardized  thereby.  The 
7th  of  September  now  approached,  the  time  fixed  by  the  Ohio  Legis- 
lature for  holding  court  in  the  new  county  of  Lucas.  Gen.  Brown, 
with  a  large  force  of  men, — it  was  reported  twelve  hundred, — en- 
camped at  Mulhollan's,  near  Toledo,  to  watch  and  frustrate  any  effort 
thus  to  confirm  Ohio  jurisdiction.  The  Ohioans  resorted  to  a  shrewd 
expedient  for  carrying  out  the  law,  and,  at  the  same  time,  avoiding 
a  conflict.  Assembling  the  officers  of  the  court  at  Perrysburg,  with 
an  escort  of  twenty  men,  they  rode  in  the  dead  of  night  to  Toledo,  and 
at  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  in  a  school-house  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  village,  went  through  the  form  of  opening  and  adjourn- 
ing court.  The  clerk  placed  the  records  in  his  hat,  and  the  party 
hastened  back  to  Perrysburg  to  breakfast.  Gen.  Brown  being  thus 
outwitted,  disbanded  his  army.  Shortly  thereafter  Governor  Mason 
was  superseded  by  John  S.  Horner,  a  compromise  was  effected  between 
him  and  Governor  Lucas,  the  line  was  run  in  November  without  mo- 
lestation, and  on  June  15th  following  (1836)  the  question  of  boundary 
was  forever  settled  by  the  admission  of  Michigan  into  the  Union,  with 
the  boundary  line  as  claimed  by  Ohio,  but  with  a  very  large  addition 
of  territory  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  which  it  has  always  been  claimed 
was  granted  by  Congress  as  an  offset  for  the  strip  given  up  to  Ohio." 

After  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  Michigan  pre- 
sented the  anomaly  of  a  region  of  country  having  both  a 
State  and  a  Territorial  form  of  government  at  the  same 
time ;  for  while  Governor  Mason  was  exercising  the  func- 
tions of  chief  executive  of  a  State,  John  S.  Horner  was 
acting  as  Territorial  Governor.* 

The  act  of  Congress  of  July  1, 1836,  admitting  Arkansas 
and  Michigan  as  States  of  the  Union,  was  passed  with  the 
proviso,  that  it  should 

"not  take  effect  until  the  State  of  Michigan  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  Union  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  '  An  Act  to 
establish  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  to  provide 
for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Michigan  into  the  Union  on  certain 
conditions/  " 

The  Legislature  of  Michigan  directed  an  election  for  a 
convention  to  be  held  at  Ann  Arbor,  on  the  fourth  Monday 
of  September,  to  consider  the  terms.  This  convention  met 
and  rejected  them.  In  this  condition  of  affairs  a  people's 
convention  was  called  at  Ann  Arbor,  on  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber. This  was  popularly  known  as  the  "  Frost-bitten  Con- 
vention," from  its  illegality,  and  the  fact  that  it  met  in  cold 
weather  ;  but  it  nevertheless  proceeded  at  once  to  formally 
comply  with  the  conditions  of  Congress,  and  forwarded  a 
record  of  its  proceedings  to  Washington.  There  was  much 
debate  in  Congress  over  the  question,  but  a  bill  of  admis- 
sion was  finally  passed,  and  Michigan  became  a  State  on  the 
26th  of  January,  1837.  The  State  was  recognized  as  hav- 
ing existed  since  November,  1835,  when  the  State  officers 
and  representatives  in  Congress  had  come  into  office. 

THE  PATRIOT  WAR 
of  1837-38  did  not  seriously  disturb  the  people  of  Michi- 
gan, though  there  was  considerable  sympathy  shown  the 
malcontents,  and  secret  lodges,  known  as  "  Hunter  Lodges," 
were  organized  by  the  sympathizers.  The  military  of  the 
State  were  called  out  to  protect  the  arsenal  at  Dearborn,  be- 
low Detroit,  and  a  few  companies  and  bands  crossed  the 
border  to  aid  the  "  Patriots,"  though  they  were  mostly 
driven  back  or  captured,  and  some  of  their  leaders  were 

*  Mr.  Horner  soon  afterwards  removed  to  Wisconsin. 


banished.  The  need  of  a  regular  garrison  at  Detroit,  which 
had  been  discontinued  since  1827,  was  seen  in  this  emer- 
gency, and  the  place  has  not  been  left  without  military  oc- 
cupation since. 

THE   MEXICAN   WAR. 

During  the  war  with  Mexico,  in  1846-47,  Michigan  fur- 
nished one  volunteer  regiment  of  infantry,  commanded  by 
Col.  Thomas  B.  W.  Stockton,  and  one  independent  company 
of  cavalry,  recruited  at  Detroit  by  Capt.  A.  T.  McReynolds. 
There  were  also  three  companies  recruited  in  the  State  for 
the  Fifteenth  Regular  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  to  wit :  Company 
A,  Capt.  Samuel  E.  Beach,  recruited  at  Pontiac ;  Company 
C,  Capt.  Isaac  D.  Toll,  a  prominent  citizen  of  St.  Joseph 
County ;  and  Company  G-,  Capt.  Winans,  raised  in  Monroe 

County. 

WAR   OF   THE    REBELLION. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  Rebellion,  in  April, 

1861,  Michigan  responded  enthusiastically  to  the  calls  of 

the  government,  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  contest 

furnished  an  aggregate  of  ninety  thousand  seven  hundred 

and  forty-seven  men  to  the  Union  armies.     These  served 

in  every  arm  of  the  military  and  naval  forces,  and  forty-six 

commissioned  officers  and  thirteen  thousand  and  fifty-nine 

men  laid  down  their  lives  in  defense  of  a  common  country, 

on  the  battle-field  or  in  the  hospitals,  and  in  the  prison-pens 

of  the  Confederacy. 

"  On  Fame's  eternal  camping-ground 
Their  silent  tents  are  spread, 
And  Glory  guards  with  solemn  round 
The  bivouac  of  the  dead." 

A  history  of  the  company  from  Kalamazoo  which  served 
during  the  Mexican  war,  and  of  the  various  organizations 
from  the  county  serving  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  will 
be  found  in  another  portion  of  this  work. 

POPULATION. 

The  population  of  Michigan,  not  including  Indians,  at 

various  periods  has  been  about  as  follows : 

In  1760  (estimated) 2,500 

In  1796  (estimated) 3,000 

In  1800 3,200 

In  1810 4,762 

In  1820 , 8,896 

In  1830 31,639 

In  1834 87,273 

In  1840 212,267 

In  1850 397,654 

In  1854  (State  census) 507,521 

In  1860  (United  States  census) 749,113 

In  1864  (State  census) 803,661 

In  1870  (United  States  census) 1,184,282 

In  1874  (State  census) 1,334,031 

The  rate  of  increase  within  recent  years  would  indicate 
a  population  in  1880  of  about  1,750,000. 

GOVERNORS  OF   CANADA  (INCLUDING  MICHIGAN) 
UNDER   FRENCH   RULE. 
1612-35.f — Samuel  de  Champlain. 
1635. — Marc  Antoine  de  Chasteaufort. 
1636. — Charles  Huault  de  Montmagny. 
1648. — Louis  D'Aillebout  de  Coulonges. 
1651. — Jean  de  Lauson. 
1656. — Charles  de  Lauson-Charney. 
1657. — Chevalier  Louis  D'Aillebout  de  Coulonges. 
1658. — Pierre  de  Voyer,  Viscount  D'Argenson. 
1661. — Pierre  du  Bois,  Baron  D'Avangour. 

f  From  1629  to  1632  the  country  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  in  1632-33,  Emery  de  Caen  was  Governor. 
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2563. — Chevalier  Augustin  de  Saffrey-Mesey. 

1663. — Alexandre  de  Prouville,  Marquis  de  Tracey. 

1665. — Chevalier  Daniel  de  Remy  de  Courcelles. 

1672. — Louis  de  Buade,  Count  of  Paluan  and  Frontenac. 

1682. — Antoine  Joseph  Le  Febvre  de  la  Barre. 

1685. — Jacques  R6ne  de  Brisay,  Marquis  de  Denonville. 

1689. — Louis  de  Buade,  Count  of  Paluan  and  Frontenac. 

1699. — Chevalier  Louis  Hector  de  Callieres. 

1703. — Phillippe  de  Rigaud,  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil. 

1725. — Charles  Le  Moyne,  Baron  de  Longueuil. 

1726. — Charles,  Marquis  de  Beauharnois. 

1747. — Rolland  Michel  Barrin,  Count  de  la  Gallissonniere. 

1749. — Jacques  Pierre  de  Taffanel,  Marquis  de  la  Jonquiere. 

1752. — Charles  Le  Moyne,  Baron  de  Longueuil. 

1752. — The  Marquis  Duquesne  de  Menneville. 

1755. — Pierre  Francois,  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  Cavagnal. 

BRITISH   GOVERNORS. 

1760. — Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst,  Commander-in-chief. 

1765. — Sir  James  Murray,  Governor  of  Quebec. 

1766. — Paulus  Emilius  Irving,  President. 

1766. — Sir  Guy  Carleton,  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Commander-in- 
chief. 

1770. — Hector  Theophilus  Cramahe,  Commander-in-chief. 

1774. — Sir  Guy  Carleton,  Governor-General. 

1778. — Sir  Frederick  Haldimand,  Governor-General. 

1784. — Henry  Hamilton,  Lieutenant-Governor. 

1785. — Henry  Hope,  Lieutenant-Governor. 

1786. — Lord  Dorchester,  Governor-General. 

1792. — Col.   John   Graves   Simcoe,   Lieutenant-Governor  of   Upper 
Canada. 

AMERICAN   GOVERNMENT. 
TERRITORIAL   GOVERNORS  NORTHWEST  TERRITORY. 

1787. — Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Governor. 

1796. — Winthrop  Sargent,  Secretary  and  acting  Governor. 

INDIANA   TERRITORY.* 
1800-5. — Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison. 

MICHIGAN  TERRITORY. 

Gen.  William  Hull,  from  March  1,  1805,  to  August  16,  1812. 

Gen.  Lewis  Cass,  from  Oct.  13,  1813,  to  Aug.  1,  1831. 

During  Gen.  Cass'  administration  the  Secretary,  William  Woodbridge, 
was  acting  Governor  at  various  periods. 

James  Witherell,  Secretary  and  acting  Governor,  from  Jan.  1, 1830,  to 
April  2,  1830. 

Gen.  John  T.  Mason,  Secretary  and  acting  Governor,  from  Sept.  24, 
1830,  to  Oct.  4,  1830;  and  from  April  4  to  May  27,  1831. 

Stevens  Thomson  Mason,  Secretary  and  acting  Governor,  from  Aug. 
1,  1831,  to  Sept.  17,  1831. 

Gen.  George  B.  Porter,  Governor,  Aug.  6,  1831. 

Stevens  Thomson  Mason,  Secretary  and  acting  Governor  at  various 
periods  from  Oct.  30,  1831,  to  Feb.  7,  1834. 

Stevens  Thomson  Mason,  ex-officio  Governor  as  Secretary  of  the  Terri- 
tory, July  6,  1834,  to  Aug.  29,  1835. 

Charles  Shaler,  appointed  Secretary  but  declined,  Aug.  29,  1835. 

John  S.  Horner,  Secretary  and  acting  Governor,  Sept.  8,  1835. 

STATE   GOVERNORS. 
UNDER  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  1835. 
Stevens  T.  Mason,  Nov.  3,  1835,  to  April  13,  1838. 
Edward  Mundy  (Lieutenant-Governor  and  acting  Governor),  April 

13  to  June  12,  1838;  Sept.  19  to  Dec.  9,  1838. 
William  Woodbridge,  Jan.  7,  1840,  to  Feb.  23,  1841. 
James  Wright  Gordon  (Lieutenant-Governor  and  acting  Governor), 

Feb.  24,  1841,  to  Jan.  3,  1842. 
John  S.  Barry,  Governor,  Jan.  3,  1842,  to  Jan.  5,  1846. 
Alpheus  Felch,  Jan.  5,  1846,  to  March  3,  1847. 
William  L.   Greenly   (Lieutenant-Governor  and  acting   Governor), 

March  4,  1847,  to  Jan.  3,  1848. 
Epaphroditus  Ransom,  Governor,  Jan.  3,  1848,  to  Jan.  7,  1850.f 
John  S.  Barry,  Governor,  Jan.  7,  1850,  to  Jan.  1,  1852. 
*  Which  included  Michigan. 

f  Governor  Ransom  was  first  president  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,  in  1849. 


UNDER  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  1850. 

Robert  McClelland,  Governor,  Jan.  1,  1852. 

Andrew  Parsons  (Lieutenant-Governor  and  acting  Governor),  March 

8,  1853,  to  Jan.  3,  1855. 
Kinsley  S.  Bingham,  Governor,  Jan.  3,  1855. 
Moses  Wisner,  Governor,  Jan.  5,  1859. 
Austin  Blair,  Governor,  Jan.  2,  1861. 
Henry  H.  Crapo,  Governor,  Jan.  4,  1865. 
Henry  P.  Baldwin,  Governor,  Jan.  6,  1869. 
John  J.  Bagley,  Governor,  Jan.  1,  1873. 
Charles  M.  Croswell,  Governor,  Jan.  3, 1877,  and  present  Governor, 

1880. 

LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 

Edward  Mundy,  Washtenaw  County,  1835-39. 
James  Wright  Gordon,  Calhoun,  1840-41. 
Thomas  J.  Drake,  Oakland,  acting,  1841. 
Origen  D.  Richardson,  Oakland,  1842-45. 
William  L.  Greenly,  Lenawee,  1846-47. 
Charles  P.  Bush,  acting,  Livingston,  1847. 
William  M.  Fen  ton,  Genesee,  1848-51. 
Calvin  Britain,  Berrien,  1852. 
Andrew  Parsons,  Shiawassee,  1853. 
George  R.  Griswold,  acting,  Wayne,  1853. 
George  A.  Coe,  Branch,  1855-58. 
Edmund  B.  Fairfield,  Hillsdale,  1859-61. 
James  Birney,  Bay,  1861. 
Joseph  R.  Williams,  acting,  St.  Joseph,  1861. 
Henry  T.  Backus,  acting,  Wayne,  1862. 
Charles  S.  May,  Kalamazoo,  1863-64. 
Ebenezer  O.  Grosvenor,  Hillsdale,  1865-66. 
Dwight  May,J  Kalamazoo,  1867-68. 
Morgan  Bates,  Grand  Traverse,  1869-72. 
Henry  H.  Holt,  Muskegon,  1873-76. 
Alonzo  Sessions,  Ionia,  1877-80. 

Of  the  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  since 
the  admission  into  the  Union  two  have  been  citizens  of 
Kalamazoo  County,  viz. :  Edwin  H.  Lothrop,§  1842-44, 
and  Gilbert  E.  Read,  1865. 

Kalamazoo  County  was  not  represented  by  any  of  her 
own  citizens  in  either  of  the  six  Councils  of  the  Territory 
which  formed  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Territorial  gov- 
ernment from  1824  to  1835. 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1835,  Kalamazoo, 
which  then  formed  the  eleventh  district,  was  represented  by 
Lucius  Lyon,  William  H.  Welch,  and  Hezekiah  G.  Wells. 

In  the  first  Convention  of  Assent  to  the  proposition  of 
Congress  for  the  admission  of  Michigan  into  the  Union, 
held  at  Ann  x\rbor  in  September,  1836,  this  County  was 
represented  by  Joseph  A.  Smith  and  William  H.  Welch. 

In  the  second  Convention  of  Assent,  nicknamed  the 
"  Frost-bitten  Convention/'  the  county  was  represented  by 
Samuel  Percival,  Ira  Lyon,  Isaac  W.  Willard,  and  Ambrose 
Searle.  This  convention  was  also  held  at  Ann  Arbor,  on 
the  14th  of  December,  1836. 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention  convened  at  Lansing 
June  3,  1850,  the  delegates  from  Kalamazoo  County  were 
Hezekiah  G.  Wells,  Samuel  Clark,  and  Volney  Hascall. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  which  met  at  Lansing  for 
the  purpose  of  framing  a  new  constitution,  in  May,  1867, 
included  as  delegates  from  "the  county  of  Kalamazoo  Marsh 
Giddings,  Delamore  Duncan,  and  Milton  Bradley.  The 
constitution  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-two  against  seventy-one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-three.  * 

%  Died  Jan.  28,  1880. 

§  Speaker  pro  tern,  in  1842-43. 
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Another  convention  for  amending  the  constitution  met 
at  Lansing  on  the  27th  of  August,  1873,  and  continued  in 
session  until  October  16th  following.  The  proposed  consti- 
tution was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  thousand  and  thirty- four  to  thirty-nine  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty-five,  notwithstanding  that  in  most  of 
its  provisions  it  was  an  improvement  upon  the  present  con- 
stitution. The  convention  consisted  of  two  commissioners 
from  each  Congressional  district,  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  April  24,  1873. 

The  member  from  Kalamazoo  County  was  Hon.  H.  G. 
Wells. 

MEMBERS   OF   THE  LEGISLATURE  FROM  KALAMAZOO 
COUNTY. 

SENATE. 
Horace  H.  Comstock,  1835-38;  David  E.  Deming,  1841-42;  Lewis  F. 
Starkey,  1843-44;  Nathaniel  A.  Baleh,  1847-48;  David  S.  Wal- 
bridge,  1849-50;  Frederick  W.  Curtenius,  1853-54;  E.  Lakin 
Brown,  1855-56;  Lafayette  W.  Lovell,  1857-58;  Stephen  F. 
Brown,  1861-62;  Elijah  0.  Humphrey,  1863-64;  Stephen  F. 
Brown,  1865-66;  Frederick  W.  Curtenius,  1867-68;  Delos  Phil- 
lips, 1869-70 ;  James  M.  Neasmith,  1871-74 ;  Thomas  S.  Cobb, 
1875-76;  Gilbert  E.  Read,  1877-78;  E.  Lakin  Brown,  1879-80. 

HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATIVES. 
Cyren  Burdick,  Edwin  H.  Lothrop,  1835-36 ;  Caleb  Eldred,  Edwin  H. 
Lothrop,  1837;  Anthony  Cooley,  Stephen  Vickery,  1838;  David 
E.  Brown,  Andrew  G.  Hammond,  1839;  David  E.  Brown,  Joseph 
Miller,  1840;  E.  Lakin  Brown,  Joseph  Miller,  1841;  Edwin  H. 
Lothrop,*  Charles  E.  Stuart,  1842 ;  Edwin  H.  Lothrop,  Stephen 
Vickery,  1843-44;  Fletcher  Ransom,  Stephen  Vickery,  1845-46; 
Evert  B.  Dyckman,  Horace  Mower,  1847;  Edwin  H.  Lothrop, 
Stephen  Vickery,  1848;  Barney  Earl,  Marsh  Giddings,  1849; 
Delamore  Duncan,  Hiram  Moore,  1850;  Barney  Earl,  Salmon  C. 
Hall,  1851-52;  George  W.  Lovell,  Epaphroditus  Ransom,  1853- 
54;  George  W.  Lovell,  Henry  Montague,  1855-56;  Stephen  F. 
Brown,  Allen  Potter,  1857-58 ;  Foster  Pratt,  Stephen  F.  Brown, 
1859-60;  Ezra  C.  Adams,  Gilbert  E.  Read,  1861-62;  James  B. 
Cobb,  Orville  H.  Fellows,  Gilbert  E.  Read,  1863-64;  James  B. 
Cobb,  Orville  H.  Fellows,  Gilbert  E.  Read,f  1865-66 ;  Orville  H. 
Fellows,  Enos  T.  Lovell,  Anthony  L.  Mason,  1867-68;  Alexander 
Cameron,  Enos  T.  Lovell,  John  Walker,  1869-70;  Alexander 
Cameron,  Eli  R.  Miller,  John  Walker,  1871-72;  Thomas  S.  Cobb, 
Eli  R.  Miller,  John  Walker,  1873-74 ;  Simpson  Howland,  God- 
frey E.  Knight,  Abraham  T.  Metcalf,  1875-76;  Simpson  How- 
land,  Jonathan  Parsons,  1877-78 ;  John  F.  Oliver,  Jonathan 
Parsons,  1879-80. 

MEMBERS   OF  CONGRESS. 
TERRITOBIAL  DELEGATE. 
Lucius  Lyon,  1833-35. 

SENATORS. 
Lucius  Lyon,  1836-40 ;  Charles  E.  Stuart,  1853-59. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 
Lucius  Lyon,  1843-45 ;  Charles  E.  Stuart,  1847-49 ;  William  Sprague, 
1849-50;  Charles  E.  Stuart,  1851-53;  Samuel  Clark,  1853-55; 
David  S.  Walbridge,   1855-59;    Julius   C.   Burrows,   1873-75; 
Julius  C.  Burrows,  1879. 

COMMISSIONER  STATE  LAND-OFFICE. 
=  James  M.  Neasmith,  1879;  Henry  S.  Sleeper,  deputy,  1879. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 
Dwight  May,  1869-734 

ADJUTANT-GENERAL. 
Frederick  W.  Curtenius,  1855-61. 


*  Speaker  pro  tern.    Speaker  in  1844. 
t  Died  Jan.  28, 1880. 


f  Speaker. 


QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL. 

Orrin  N.  Giddings,  1865-67. 

RAILROAD   COMMISSIONER. 
Stephen  S.  Cobb,  1873-77. 

STATE  JUDICIARY. 
JUDGE  OF  SUPREME  COURT. 
Epaphroditus  Ransom,  1843-48. 

CHIEF  JUSTICE  SUPREME  COURT. 

Epaphroditus  Ransom,  1848. 

NEW  JUDICIAL  CIRCUITS. 
Ninth  District — John  L.  Hawes,  Judge. 

PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTORS. 
Hezekiah  G.  Wells,  1840 ;  Hezekiah  G.  Wells,  1860 ;  Marsh  Giddings, 
1864;  Delos  Phillips,  1876. 

STATE   AGRICULTURAL   COLLEGE. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Hon.  Hezekiah  G.  Wells,  1879; 
Gen.  E.  0.  Humphrey,  Andrew  Y.  Moore,  1879. 

DEAF,   DUMB,   AND   BLIND  ASYLUM. 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Hon.  James  M.  Neasmith,  1879. 

STATE   BOARD   OF   HEALTH. 
Homer  O.  Hitchcock,  M.D.,  1879. 

STATE   PIONEER   SOCIETY. 
Committee  of  Historians,  Hon.  Hezekiah  G.  Wells,  1879. 

The  civil  list,  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  history  of 
the  county  proper,  will  be  found  in  the  succeeding  chapters. 
The  military  chapters  contain  histories  of  the  various  or- 
ganizations which  have  gone  out  in  any  of  the  wars  of  the 
past,  together  with  complete  rosters  of  soldiers  of  the  war 
of  the  Rebellion,  and  as  full  and  accurate  ones  of  other 
organizations  as  could  be  procured. 


CHAPTER    XL 

PHYSICAL    FEATURES. 
GEOGRAPHY. 

The  county  of  Kalamazoo§  lies  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  Lower  Peninsula.  It  is  centrally  distant  from  Lan- 
sing, southwest  by  west,  sixty  miles ;  from  Detroit,  nearly 
due  west,  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles ;  from  the  south 
line  of  the  State,  thirty-three  miles ;  and  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan, due  east,  forty-four  miles.  || 

The  county  lies  approximately  between  42°  7'  and  42° 
27'  north  latitude,  and  8°  20'  and  8°  48'  longitude  west 
from  Washington.  The  court-house  in  Kalamazoo  is  in 
north  latitude  42°  17'  25",  and  west  longitude  85°  35'  5" 
from  Green wich.1!" 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  counties  of  Allegan 
and  Barry,  which  are  separated  from  it  by  the  base  line  of 
the  State  surveys ;  on  the  south  by  St.  Joseph  County ;  on 
the  east  by  Calhoun  County;  and  on  the  west  by  Van 
Buren  County.     The  county  is  composed  of  the  Congres- 

g  From  the  Pottawattomie  word  Ke-Kenamazoo,  signifying  the 
boiling-pot,  or  where  the  water  boils  like  a  pot. 

||  Air-line  measurements  on  a  sectional  map  of  the  State, 
%  United  States  Lake  Survey. 
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sional  townships  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4  south  of  the  base  line, 
and  of  ranges  Nos.  9,  10,  11,  and  12  west  from  the  princi- 
pal meridian,  making  it  four  townships  square,  or  twenty- 
four  miles  on  each  side  of  the  quadrangle.  Theoretically, 
it  contains  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  square  miles,  or 
three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and 
forty  square  acres ;  but  the  convergence  of  range  lines  and 
imperfect  surveying  make  the  actual  area  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  these  amounts, — a  few  hundred  acres  less. 

HYDROGRAPHY. 

Five-eighths  of  the  county  are  drained  by  the  Kalamazoo 
River,  and  about  three-eighths  by  the  St.  Joseph  River. 
The  townships  of  Ross,  Richland,  Cooper,  Alamo,  Kala- 
mazoo, Comstock,  most  of  Charleston  and  Portage,  and  por- 
tions of  Oshtemo,  Texas,  and  Pavilion  are  within  the 
water-shed  of  the  Kalamazoo ;  while  Climax,  Wakeshma, 
Brady,  Schoolcraft,  and  Prairie  Ronde,  small  portions  of 
Charleston,  Portage,  and  Texas,  and  most  of  Pavilion  are 
drained  by  branches  of  the  St.  Joseph  River. 

The  water  surface  of  the  lakes  and  ponds  of  the  county 
is  about  10,000  acres,  divided  among  the  several  towns,  ap- 
proximately, as  follows :  Ross,  1600  acres ;  Richland,  850  ; 
Cooper,  40  ;  Alamo,  350  ;  Oshtemo,  160  ;  Kalamazoo,  200  ; 
Comstock,  200 ;  Charleston,  550 ;  Climax,  50  ;  Pavilion, 
1000  ;  Portage,  1800  ;'  Texas,  1200  ;  Prairie  Ronde,  400  ; 
Schoolcraft,  1100 ;  Brady,  800 ;  Wakeshma  has  no  lakes, 
at  least  they  are  not  shown  on  the  maps. 

The  larger  of  these  lakes  show  about  the  following  areas : 
Gull,  2000  acres  ;  Austin,  1300  ;  Indian,  700  ;  Long,  610  ; 
Rawson,400  ;  Gourd-Neck,  370  ;  Eagle,  350  ;  West,  300  ; 
Paw  Paw,  170;  Crooked,  150;  and  Howard,  150.* 

The  Kalamazoo  Riverj"  rises  in  Hillsdale  and  Jackson 


*  These  estimates  are  made  from  careful  computations,  based  upon 
the  original  and  latest  surveys,  and  the  county  maps.  Bodies  of  water 
are  invariably  overestimated,  unless  measurements  are  from  reliable 
surveys.    Gull  Lake  is  about  four  and  a  half  miles  in  extreme  length. 

f  Mr.  George  Torrey,  in  his  history  of  Kalamazoo,  published  in 
the  directory  of  the  village  for  1867,  gives  the  following  regarding  the 
origin  of  the  name  Kalamazoo  : 

"On  Toland's  Prairie  there  had  once  been  a  village,  and  it  was 
here  that  the  name  of  the  river  '  Kalamazoo,'  originated.  A  friend, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Sheldon,  to  whom  the  writer  is  indebted  for  many  incidents 
and  historical  notes  regarding  the  Indians,  writes  me  :  '  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  story,  as  I  took  great  pains  among 
the  Indians  to  ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  the  word.  Schoolcraft 
and  other  authorities  say  its  etymology  is  Kih-Kalamazoo, — *  It 
boils  like  a  pot/  or  the  '  boiling-pot/  from  the  numerous  small  eddies 
on  its  surface.  This  is  the  true  Indian  tradition  :  '  Many  moons  ago, 
Toland  Prairie  was  the  site  of  a  small  Indian  village.  One  pleasant 
day  a  wager  was  made  that  an  Indian  could  not  run  to  a  certain  point 
on  the  river  and  return  ere  the  water,  then  boiling  in  a  little  pot  on 
the  fire,  should  have  boiled  out.  The  race  was  made,  and  thus  the 
beautiful  river  received  its  name  of  Kalamazoo,  or  i  where  the  water 
boils  in  the  pot,'  and  which  name  has  been  applied  to  the  whole  stream, 
though  originally  designating  only  a  small  portion  of  its  banks.  The 
sweet  sylvan  tide  of  the  Kalamazoo  has  oft  reflected  upon  its  fair 
bosom  the  '  cone-like  cabins'  of  the  original  possessors  of  the  soil,  and 
its  murmurs  made  music  for  their  sports  upon  the  green  sward.  Their 
Might  canoes'  have  skimmed  its  glassy  surface,  and  re-echoed  back 
the  sound  of  mortal  combat;  yet,  though  the  one  who  named  it  Kala- 
mazoo is  forgotten,  the  stream  will  ever  bear  its  title, — 

"  'It  matters  not  his  rank  or  name,  or  whence  his  baptism  came, 
While  thy  swift  waters  lave  their  banks,  shall  live  thy  Indian 
name.' " 
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Counties,  and  flows  in  a  general  direction,  northwest  by 
west,  to  its  embouchure  into  Lake  Michigan.  It  drains  about 
two  thousand  two  hundred  square  miles,  and  flows  with  a 
gentle  current,  except  in  a  few  places  where  there  are 
"  rifts"  or  slight  rapids.  Its  whole  course  is  through  the 
alluvium,  which  is  characteristic  of  many  of  the  Michigan 
streams.  Its  total  fall  is  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  three 
hundred  feet,  which,  estimating  its  winding  course  at  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  would  give  an  average  fall  of  two 
feet  per  mile.  Its  volume  is  exceedingly  uniform,  and  it 
neither  gets  very  low  in  times  of  drouth,  nor  devastates  its 
banks  in  times  of  flood.  Its  rise  and  fall  at  Kalamazoo 
may  be  measured  within  the  compass  of  six  feet.  This 
uniformity  is  produced  by  the  many  perennial  springs 
which  feed  its  flow  ;  by  its  passage  among  numerous  lakes 
and  marshes,  which  serve  as  equalizing  reservoirs ;  and  by 
the  comparatively  level  country  through  which  it  passes.     -^ 

The  lower  fifty  miles  of  its  channel,  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan to  Kalamazoo,  were  in  the  early  days,  and  down  to  the 
advent  of  railways,  considerably  used  for  purposes  of  navi- 
gation ;  the  water  craft  employed  for  merchandise  and  pas- 
sengers being  mostly  flat-boats,  barges,  and  canoes.J  This 
stream  in  its  passage  through  the  county  intersects  the 
towns  of  Ross,  Charleston,  Comstock,  Kalamazoo,  and 
Cooper.  From  Ross  to  Kalamazoo  its  course  is  west  south- 
west, and  from  thence  nearly  north. 

The  principal  affluents  of  the  Kalamazoo  within  the 
county  are  Augusta  Creek,  in  Ross  township  ;  the  outlet 
of  Gull  Lake,  in  Ross  and  Charleston ;  Portage  Creek,  in 
Portage  and  Kalamazoo  ;  and  Spring  Brook,  in  Richland 
and  Cooper.  Several  of  these  furnish  considerable  water- 
power,  notably  at  Augusta,  Galesburg,  and  Kalamazoo. 
A  considerable  stream  rises  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
Alamo,  and  flows  into  the  Paw  Paw  River  in  Van  Buren 
County.  The  Big  and  Little  Portage  and  Bear  Creeks 
drain  the  southeast  portions  of  the  county,  and  two  consid- 
erable streams  flow  south  from  Schoolcraft  and  Prairie 
Ronde.  These  streams  furnish  more  or  less  motive-power 
at  Vicksburg  and  other  points.  Springs  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  some  of  them  of  a  mineral  character ;  one  on  sec- 
tion 27,  in  the  town  of  Cooper,  has  made  an  immense 
deposit  of  calcareous  tufa. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  surface  of  the  county,  while  exhibiting  the  general 
characteristics  of  a  level  region,  at  the  same  time  shows 
considerable  variety,  the  leading  features  of  which  may  be 
classed  under  the  headings  of  timbered  lands,  oak-openings, 
prairies,  river  bluffs,  and  marshes. 

The  timbered  lands  originally  covered  the  greater  portion 
of  the  county,  probably  three- fourths.  The  timber  con- 
sisted of  a  great  variety  of  deciduous  trees :  oak,  several 
varieties ;  hickory,  two  varieties ;  elm,  several  varieties ; 
beech,  maple,  varieties  of  each ;  basswood,  black-walnut, 
butternut,  or  white- walnut,  black-cherry,  ash,  tulip,  syca- 
more, sour  gum,§  birch,  larch,  etc.,  with  some  cedar  and 
very  little  pine. 

J  Steam  navigation  has  been  experimented  upon  at  times,  but  not 
with  satisfactory  results. 

\  This  tree  is  commonly  known  under  the  name  "  pepperidge." 
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The  lands  known  as  "  oak-openings"  were  principally 
level  tracts  sparsely  timbered  with  burr-oak,  though,  in 
some  cases,  lands  covered  with  a  scattering  growth  of  other 
varieties  may  have  been  so  designated.  The  site  of  the  vil- 
lage plat  of  Kalamazoo  was  originally  a  fine  example  of  the 
Michigan  openings,  and  the  people  have  exhibited  more 
than  ordinary  taste  and  judgment  in  preserving  the  primi- 
tive growth  in  streets  and  inclosures.  The  burr-oak  always 
grows  in  a  rich  soil,  generally  a  sandy  loam. 

PRAIRIES. 
The  prairies  of  Michigan  are  generally  small,  as  compared 
with  those  of  Illinois  and  the  country  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  comparatively  few  in  number.  Those  found 
within  the  limits  of  Kalamazoo  County  are  Prairie  Ronde, 
Gourd-Neck,  Gull,  Climax,  Grand,  Toland's,  Genesee,  and 

Dry. 

Of  these  Prairie  Ronde  is  the  most  considerable,  and 
claimed  to  be  the  most  extensive  in  the  State.  Its  area 
has  been  vastly  overestimated,  however,  by  almost  every 
writer,  from  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  in  the  "  Oak-Open- 
ings," to  the  present  time.  The  highest  estimates  have 
been  from  twenty-five  thousand  to  thirty  thousand  acres. 
A  careful  computation  upon  a  sectional  map,  giving  nearly 
its  exact  outlines,  shows  an  approximate  to  thirteen  thou- 
sand acres.  This  estimate  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Hodgman, 
county  surveyor,  who  is  familiar  with  the  county.  Gull 
Prairie  comes  next  with  about  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
acres;  Gourd-Neck,  with  two  thousand  five  hundred;  Cli- 
max, with  eight  hundred;  Grand,  with  eight  hundred; 
Galesburg,  or  Toland's,  with  five  hundred  ;  Genesee,  with 
four  hundred  ;  and  Dry  Prairie,  with  three  hundred,  mak- 
ing an  aggregate  of  twenty-one  thousand  one  hundred  acres, 
or  something  less  than  the  area  of  a  Congressional  township. 
In  tabular  form, — 

Acres. 

Prairie  Ronde 13,000 

Gull  Prairie 2,800 

Gourd-Neck  Prairie 2,500 

Climax  Prairie 800 

Grand  Prairie 800 

Galesburg,  or  Toland's  Prairie 500 

Genesee  Prairie *00 

Dry  Prairie 300 

Total 21,100* 

These  figures  will  no  doubt  surprise  many  citizens  of  the 
county,  but  they  have  been  made  after  careful  study,  and 
largely  upon  information  obtained  from  Mr.  Hodgman  ;  and 
we  have  little  doubt  that  an  accurate  survey  would  show 
them  approximately  correct.  Prairie  Ronde  extends  a  short 
distance  into  St.  Joseph  County,  but  we  have  estimated  only 
the  portion  lying  in  Kalamazoo  County. 

The  origin  of  these  "  natural  meadows"  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  many  causes.  The  immense  prairies  farther  west 
have  been  considered  as  the  beds  of  ancient  seas  or  fresh- 
water lakes,  long  since  (probably  in  the  carboniferous 
period)  permanently  elevated  above  the  receding  waters. 
Periodical  burnings  are  supposed  to  have  prevented  the 
growth  of  forest-trees,  and  the  constant  accumulations  of 

*  The  "  Indian  Fields,"  a  tract  of  land  of  about  one  hundred  acres, 
cultivated  by  the  Indians,  located  in  Portage  township,  will  be  found 
described  in  the  history  of  that  town.     It  is  not  strictly  prairie. 


vegetable  remains  and  ashes  are  the  probable  sources  from 
whence  the  rich  black  surface  mould  is  derived. 

Some  writers  believe  that  the  prairies  of  Michigan  have 
been  produced  by  the  combined  action  of  whirlwinds  and 
fire.  The  study  of  these  phenomena  of  nature  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  one,  and  worthy  the  deepest  research. 

RIVER   BLUFFS. 

These  form  the  more  or  less  precipitous  escarpments  of 
the  margins  of  the  river  valleys,  and  vary  in  height  only  in 
a  slight  degree  in  Kalamazoo  County,  increasing  somewhat 
as  they  trend  towards  the  lake.  The  highest  elevation  in 
the  county  is  said  to  be  in  the  township  of  Oshtemo,  which 
is  stated  at  over  two  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  and 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  Lake  Michigan. 
The  highest  elevation  of  Prairie  Ronde  is  given  at  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  feet  above  the  lake,  and  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  feet  above  the  sea.  The  village  of  Kal- 
amazoo is  stated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet  above 
Lake  Michigan,  and  seven  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above 
the  sea.f  The  general  level  of  the  country  is  from  eighty 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Kala- 
mazoo River. 

The  valleys  of  the  streams,  eroded  from  a  former  general 
level  of  the  peninsula,  date  from  the  Champlain  era,  which 
followed  the  subsidence  of  the  vast  continental  glacier,  whose 
irresistible  onward  movement  towards  the  south  and  south- 
west strewed  the  whole  region  between  Lakes  Michigan  and 
Huron  with  the  shattered  and  worn  debris  of  the  crystal- 
line and  sedimentary  rocks  of  the  upper  peninsula  and 
Canada. 

With  the  melting  of  the  glacial  masses  qame  powerful 
currents  of  fresh  water,  which,  in  their  rapid  movement 
towards  the  level  of  the  lakes,  excavated  and  gave  character 
to  the  various  river-beds  of  the  peninsula.  As  the  frozen 
accumulations  slowly  disappeared  under  the  rising  tempera- 
ture the  streams  diminished,  and  at  different  stages  and 
levels  new  beds  were  formed,  and  from  each  in  turn  was 
excavated  the^new  and  regularly-narrowing  channel,  leav- 
ing the  curious  terraces  which  invariably  mark  the  changes 
in  the  volume  and  level  of  the  streams.  The  flowing 
water  of  the  post-glacial  days  was  enormous  in  quantity,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  present  day,  and  the  Kalamazoo 
undoubtedly  at  one  period  filled  the  valley  indicated  by  the 
upper  terrace  from  bluff  to  bluff  in  a  broad,  shallow  stream. 

MARSHES. 
These  cover  quite  an  extensive  area,  and  include  large 
tracts  around  the  margins  of  the  lakes,  and  others  which 
are  no  doubt  the  beds  of  former  lakes,  drained  by  the  cut- 
tings of  the  water-courses  within  a  comparatively  recent 
geological  period.  The  area  of  the  marsh-land  in  the 
county  is  difficult  of  determination,  and  is  constantly  being 
reduced  by  the  clearing  away  of  timber,  and  by  drainage 
and  cultivation.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  rich,  being  com- 
posed of  black  muck,  in  places  approaching  the  consistency 

f  The  railroad  survey  of  the  Michigan  Southern  road  makes  Kala- 
mazoo two  hundred  and  ten  feet  above  the  lake,  and  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-five  feet  above  the  sea.  If  this  statement  is  true,  it  ma- 
terially changes  all  the  elevations  given  by  some  other  authorities. 
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of  peat,  and  generally  underlaid  with  a  heavy,  compact 
marl.  The  marsh-lands  lying  south  of  Kalamazoo  village, 
under  the  hand  of  intelligent  industry,  are  fast  becoming 
prolific  gardens,  and  a  few  acres,  well  cultivated,  return  an 
astonishing  profit  on  the  cost  of  the  land  and  the  labor  of 
reclaiming  it.  Immense  crops  of  celery  are  grown  on  these 
lands. 

An  approximate  estimate  of  the  present  area  of  marsh- 
lands within  the  county  may  be  placed  at  fifteen  thousand 
acres  ;  but  a  half-century  hence  will  see  them  nearly  all 
under  cultivation  and  the  most  valuable  of  any. 

SOILS. 

These  may  be  generally  classified  as  sandy  and  gravelly 
loam,  clayey  uplands,  and  alluvial  bottom-lands.  Small 
areas  are  found  too  sandy  or  gravelly  for  farming  purposes, 
but  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  county  is  susceptible 
of  profitable  cultivation,  and  the  cultivatable  portion  is  in- 
creasing each  year  in  economic  value  and  area.  Clays  suit- 
able for  the  manufacture  of  brick  are  abundant,  and  potter's 
clay  is  also  found  in  certain  localities.  Nearly  every  variety 
of  grain  and  grass  found  in  the  northern  temperate  zone 
is  grown  in  great  profusion,  and  no  State  in  the  Union  pro- 
duces the  great  staple,  wheat,  in  greater  perfection  than 
Michigan.  Indian  corn  and  other  grains  also  do  well.  The 
soil  is  finely  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
— every  kind  of  garden  product  yielding  abundantly, — and 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  grapes,  and  smaller  fruits  rivaling 
both  in  quantity  and  quality  the  finest  productions  of  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware. 

Under  a  general  system  of  drainage  and  a  scientific  cul- 
tivation of  her  soils,  Michigan  must,  in  the  near  future, 
become  a  beautiful  and  a  highly- prosperous  agricultural 
region. 

GEOLOGY. 

The  lapse  of  time  since  the  earth's  crust  first  began  to 
cool  and  harden,  and  the  subsequent  time  required  for  the 
formation  of  the  crystalline  and  sedimentary  rocks  of  the 
globe,  cannot  be  estimated,  but  science  has  divided  it  into 
ages,  periods,  and  epochs,  for  the  sake  of  simplifying  and 
systematizing  the  study  of  geology.*  The  various  sub- 
divisions, as  arranged  and  classified  by  Dana,  are  as  follows : 
I. — Archaean  Time,  including  two  subdivisions,  the 

dividing  line  (not  well  established)  being  the  dawn 

of  life. 

1.  Azoic  Age  (without  life). 

2.  Eozoic  Age  (earliest  life). 

II. — Paleozoic   Time   (old   life),  divided   into   three 
periods. 

1.  The  Age  of  Invertebrates,  or  Silurian. 

2.  The  Age  of  Fishes,  or  Devonian. 

3:  The  Age  of  Coal-Plants,  or  Carboniferous. 
III. — Mesozoic  Time  (middle  life),  including  only  one 
period. 
1.  The  Age  of  Reptiles. 

*  This  word  signifies  a  discourse  upon  the  structure  and  mineral  con- 
stitution of  the  earth.  Most  of  the  statements  and  deductions  found 
in  the  following  paragraphs  have  been  drawn  from  information  ob- 
tained in  the  report  of  Professor  C.  Rominger,  in  charge  of  the  State 
Geological  Survey. 


IV. — Cenozoic  Time  (later  or  recent  life) ,  divided  into 
two  periods. 

1.  The  Tertiary,  or  Age  of  Mammals. 

2.  The  Quaternary,  or  Age  of  Man. 

As  shown  on  the  diagram  (page  60),  Mesozoic  time,  or 
the  age  of  reptiles,  and  the  Tertiary,  or  age  of  mammals, 
are  not  represented  by  rock  formations  in  Michigan.  This 
last  epoch  includes  the  Cretaceous,  Jurassic,  and  Triassic 
periods  of  Europe,  which  are  not  conspicuously  represented 
on  the  American  continent. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  the  earliest  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal forms  of  life  existed  in  the  rock  structure  of  Michigan, 
as  they  are  found  in  the  Archaean  of  Canada  and  Massa- 
chusetts, and  in  Bavaria  and  Norway  in  Europe.  Sea-weeds 
and  lichens  probably  existed  in  the  Lauren tian  age,  and  a 
supposed  Rhizopod — a  kind  of  coral-making  species — has 
been  found  in  Canada.  It  is  named  in  the  books  Eozoon 
Canadense. 

The  forms  of  life  belonging  to  Paleozoic  and  Cenozoic 
time  are  abundant,  more  especially  in  the  rocks  and  drift 
of  the  lower  peninsula.  In  Silurian  days  the  lower  penin- 
sula, and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  upper,  constituted 
an  immense  ocean  bay,  bounded  on  the  north,  east,  and 
west  by  the  Archaean  formations  of  Canada  and  Wisconsin ; 
and  during  the  deposition  of  the  Devonian  strata  it  was 
still  an  ocean  bay,  almost  land-locked  by  the  Silurian  for- 
mations, which  had  become  dry  land  in  Canada,  Wisconsin, 
Ohio,  Indiana,,  and  Illinois. 

In  the  Carboniferous  age,  and  perhaps  later,  it  seems  to 
have  been  an  oscillating  basin,  possibly  covered  by  a  great 
inland  salt-water  sea  or  lake.  During  the  deposition  of  the 
salt  formation,  it  was  probably  still  a  great  bay  of  the  main 
ocean,  but  so  nearly  surrounded  by  land  that  its  waters 
were  not  affected  to  any  great  extent  by  ocean  currents. 

According  to  the  State  geologist,  the  sedimentary  rocks 
underlying  Michigan  are  mostly  in  nearly  horizontal  posi- 
tions, with  probably  a  slight  dip  towards  the  centres  of  the 
lower  peninsula  and  Lake  Superior.  Proceeding  from  the 
lowest  or  primitive  formation  towards  the  surface,  the  en- 
tire series  are  named  as  follows :  Laurentian,  Huronian, 
Acadian,  Potsdam  Sandstone,  Calciferous  Sand-rock,  Tren- 
ton Limestone,  Hudson  River  Shales,  Niagara  Limestone, 
Onondaga  Salt  Group,  Helderberg  Limestone,  Hamilton 
Shales,  Black  Shales,  Waverly  Group  (sandstone  and 
shales),  Carboniferous,  divided  into  upper  and  lower  meas- 
ures, and,  above  all,  the  Quaternary,  composed  of  bowl- 
ders, coarse  sand,  clays,  etc.  This  last  includes  the  Glacial, 
Champlain,  and  Terrace  periods. 

A  brief  enumeration  of  the  formations  of  the  upper 
peninsula  is  all  we  can  give  in  this  connection. 

The  Laurentianf  out-crops  in  Baraga,  Marquette,  and 
Ontonagon  Counties,  in  which  it  covers  an  aggregate  area 
of  two  thousand  square  miles.  No  minerals  other  than  the 
ordinary  constituents  of  the, earlier  crystalline  rocks  are 
found  in  this  formation.  Its  constituent  elements  are 
quartz,  mica,  feldspar,  hornblende,  pyroxene,  etc.  The 
varieties  of  rock,  according  as  these  ingredients  are  com- 
bined, are  granite,  syenite,  gneiss,  hypersthene,  schists,  etc. 

f  So  named  from  its  fine  development  near  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
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GEOLOGICAL  DIAGRAM. 

The  following  diagram,  constructed  especially  for  this  work,  shows  all  the  important  formations  of  the 
State,  according  to  the  most  recent  report  of  Professor  C.  Rominger,  State  geologist.  The  Tnassic,  Ju- 
rassic, and  Tertiary  formations  do  not  exist  in  Michigan. 
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Trenton  Limestone. 
Calciferous  Sand-Bock. 

Potsdam  Sandstone. 

Acadian. 

Copper-bearing.    (Trap.) 

Huronian. 

Laurentian. 


*  There  may  be  a  layer  of  the  Oriskany  sand-rock  intercalated  between  these  formations,  as  in  New  York,  and  both  the  sandstone  and 
lower  beds  of  the  Helderberg  may  be  wanting. 
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The  Huronian,  classified  by  the  State  geologist  as  next 
in  order,  is  by  some  scientists  classed  as  Upper  Laurentian. 
It  also  belongs  to  the  crystalline  formations,  but  of  a  sup-  * 
posed  later  date  than  the  Laurentian,  or  Old  Laurentian, 
first  named.  It  is  the  surface  rock  over  a  large  area  in  the 
counties  of  Marquette,  Baraga,  Houghton,  and  Menominee, 
equivalent  to  about  two  thousand  square  miles.  It  is  com- 
posed of  nearly  the  same  materials  as  the  lower  formation,  • 
and  the  two  often  blend  insensibly  into  each  other.  In 
addition  to  the  constituents  found  in  the  earlier  rocks,  this 
formation  abounds  in  iron  ore,  jasper,  chlorite,  clay,  slate, 
mica,  and  hornblende  schists,  several  varieties  of  limestone, 
including  magnesian  limestone  and  marble,  quartzite,  con- 
glomerate, etc. 

Probably  the  richest  iron  region  in  the  world  is  found  in 
this  formation  about  Marquette  and  Lake  Michigamme. 
On  the  Michigamme  River,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  little 
lake  of  the  same  name,  is  a  wonderfully  rich  bed  of  ore, 
in  a  belt  of  the  Huronian  formation  about  two  miles  in 
width.  It  is  bounded  closely  on  both  sides  by  the  primitive 
granite. 

Following  this,  under  the  same  classification,  comes  the 
"copper-bearing"  series,  known  as  "greenstone,"  "  trap," 
diorite,  etc.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  its  constituent 
elements  are  hornblende,  feldspar,  etc.  It  is  a  very  fine- 
grained, granular,  or  crypto-crystalline  rock,  and  exceedingly 
hard  and  tough.  It  sometimes  assumes  the  forms  of  basal- 
tic columns,  at  other  times  it  is  arranged  in  steps,  and  hence 
the  word  "  trap,"  from  the  Swedish  word  "  trappa,"  a  step. 
It  also  assumes  the  form  of  porphyry.  The  copper  de- 
posits are  closely  affiliated  with  this  formation.  In  the  Lake 
Superior  region,  and  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  it  has  been 
poured  out  in  the  form  of  molten  rock  through  immense 
fissures  in  the  underlying  strata  and  the  red  sand-rock.  It 
always  cools  in  a  position  perpendicular  to  the  cooling  sur- 
face. Bordering  Lake  Superior  are  the  richest  copper  de- 
posits in  the  world.* 

This  formation  out-crops  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
Keweenaw  Point  or  peninsula,  and  extends  west  into  Wis- 
consin. It  also  appears  in  Isle  Royale,  Michipicoten  Island, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  lake,  and  on  the  north  shore. 
The  proximate  area  occupied  in  Michigan  is  thirteen  hun- 
dred square  miles. 

The  next  formation  in  the  series  proper  is  the  Potsdam 
sandstone,  which  in  the  State  survey  is  divided  into  two 
subdivisions,  St.  Mary's  and  Pre-Silurian.  It  received  its 
name  from  its  fine  development  about  the  town  of  Potsdam, 
St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Of  this  formation  are  the  celebrated  "  Pictured  Rocks" 
of  the  southeastern  coast  of  Lake  Superior.  Its  out-crop 
follows  nearly  the  entire  coast  from  the  Sault  St.  Marie  to 
within  less  than  twenty  miles  of  Keweenaw  Point.  The 
exceptions  are  a  few  miles  about  Marquette,  and  near  Hu- 

*  This  formation,  placed  between  the  Laurentian  and  the  sandstone 
by  Professor  Rominger,  is  referred  to  a  more  recent  period  by  some. 
Professor  Pumpelly,  in  charge  of  the  survey  of  the  copper  region, 
considers  it  as  having  been  thrown  up  through  the  crystalline  rocks 
before  the  deposition  of  the  lowest  of  the  Silurian  formations.  The 
dip  towards  the  northwest  is  fifty  degrees  or  more.  Silver  is  also 
found  in  connection  with  the  trappean  rocks. 


ron  Bay.  A  lateral  branch  trends  to  the  south  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Marquette  to  the  Menominee  River,  on 
the  Wisconsin  line.  Everywhere  its  margin,  overlapping 
the  Laurentian,  follows  the  shore  of  the  ancient  Silurian 
sea,  in  whose  waters  its  beds  were  slowly  deposited  from 
erosions  of  the  earlier  rocks.  Its  maximum  thickness  is 
supposed  to  be  several  thousand  feet.  The  beds  consist  of 
conglomerates,  thick  layers  of  fine-grained  stone,  and  mixed 
varieties,  showing  different  textures  and  colors.  Their  area 
in  Michigan  is  probably  about  three  thousand  five  hundred 
square  miles.  The  formation  affords  fossils  sparingly.  The 
dip  of  this  rock  is  slightly  towards  the  centre  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. It  affords  excellent  building  stone,  and  is  quarried 
and  shipped  in  large  quantities  to  the  Western  cities.f 

Lying  conformably  upon  the  last  named  is  the  calcif- 
erous  sand-rock,  or  siliceous  limestone,  which  covers  an 
extensive  region  in  Northern  New  York.  In  the  upper 
peninsula  of  Michigan  it  out-crops  in  a  long,  narrow  belt, 
parallel  with  the  Potsdam,  and  extending  from  the  river 
St.  Mary's,  in  an  elliptical  curve,  around  to  the  Menominee 
River,  on  the  Wisconsin  line.  Its  average  width  is  not 
more  than  five  miles,  and  the  surface  area  occupied  is 
equivalent  to  about  one  thousand  square  miles.  The  thick- 
ness of  this  formation  is  something  less  than  one  hundred 
feet.  It  is  generally  a  coarse-grained  sandstone,  alternated 
with  calcareous  cement,  and  dolomitic  and  oolitic  limestone 
beds.     Its  fossils  are  characteristic  but  not  numerous. 

Succeeding  this,  and  overlapping  it  upon  the  south,  is 
the  Trenton  limestone,  so  extensively  distributed  in  the 
lime-impregnated  seas  of  the  Silurian  age.  Its  thickness  is 
much  less  than  in  Canada  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley,  but 
is  still  considerable,  reaching  probably  about  one  hundred 
feet.| 

This  formation  stretches  in  a  broad  belt,  parallel  with  the 
other  Silurian  rocks,  from  St.  Mary's  River  to  the  Menom- 
inee, in  its  widest  part,  about  seventy-five  miles  across,  and 
covers  probably  an  area  of  three  thousand  square  miles, 
though  the  demarkation  line  between  it  and  the  Hudson 
River  shales  is  not  well  defined,  being  mostly  buried  under 
drift.  It  occurs  in  isolated  patches  in  a  few  localities  out- 
side these  limits.  In  the  State  survey,  the  following  com- 
prehensive general  description  is  given  of  this  formation : 

"The  lowest  beds  of  this  limestone  formation  are  prevalently  are- 
na ceo-calcareous  shales,  of  a  dusky-green  or  bluish  color,  and  contain- 
ing numerous  fossils. 

"The  middle  strata  are  thin-bedded,  nodular  limestones,  with  shaly 
intercalations,  also  of  darkish  color,  like  the  strata  below,  and  equally 
abounding  in  fossils. 

"The  upper  strata  are  light-colored,  brittle  limestones,  splitting  in 
uneven,  wedge-shaped  slabs  by  exposure  or  under  the  stroke  of  the 
hammer.     They  are  likewise  well  stocked  with  fossils." 

It  is  not  sufficiently  compact  for  fine  building  material, 
but  answers  well  for  rough,  uncut  work. 

f  Professor  Rominger  divides  it  into  two  formations,  the  upper  of 
which  consists  of  light-colored,  almost  white,  friable  sandstone;  while 
the  lower  section  is  composed  of  very  red-colored,  thick- bedded,  and 
compact  strata,  from  which  is  quarried  an  excellent  building  ma- 
terial. 

J  The  Trenton  series  are  one  thousand  feet  thick  in  New  York, 
eight  hundred  feet  in  Canada,  and  are  estimated  by  Lesley  in  Penn- 
sylvania at  two  thousand  feet. 
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HUDSON  RIVER  SHALES. 
This  formation,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Cincinnati 
group  of  Ohio,  out-crops  in  a  narrow  band,  next  to  and 
overlying  the  Trenton  limestone,  and  extending  from  St. 
Mary's  River  to  the  point  of  the  peninsula  between  Great 
and  Little  Bay  de  Noquette.  It  covers  perhaps  seven  or 
eight  hundred  square  miles  of  surface,  though  the  line  be- 
tween it  and  the  Trenton  series  is  somewhat  obscure.  The 
formation  in  Michigan  is  made  up  of  thin  limestone  beds, 
interstratified  with  arenaceous  shales,  and  abounds  in  fos- 
sils. Its  thickness  is  sixty  feet  or  more,  and  it  has  a  slight 
declination  towards  the  southeast. 

NIAGARA   LIMESTONE. 

This  group  of  rocks  covers  an  extensive  area  lying  along 
the  northern  coasts  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan.  The 
rocks  extend  from  the  point  of  the  peninsula  between  Big 
Bay  de  Noquette  and  Lake  Michigan  to  Drummond's 
Island,  in  Lake  Huron,  and  the  belt  has  an  average  width 
of  about  twenty  miles.  The  area  occupied  by  the  forma- 
tion is  something  more  than  two  thousand  square  miles. 

This  formation  is  divided  by  the  New  York  geologists 
into  three  parts :  first,  at  the  bottom,  shales,  sandstones,  and 
conglomerates  of  the  Medina  group ;  second,  next  above, 
limestones  and  shales  of  the  Clinton  group;  and  above  these, 
the  solid  dolomitic  limestones  of  the  Niagara  group.  These 
subdivisions  are  not  well  represented  in  the  Michigan  for- 
mations, and  the  State  geologist  hardly  deems  it  necessary 
to  undertake  to  subdivide  them.  The  thickness  in  Michi- 
gan is  stated  by  Dana  at  about  one  hundred  feet.  It 
abounds  in  fossils.  Portions  of  the  rock  are  used  for  flux 
in  iron  furnaces,  and  for  building  stone.  This  rock,  in 
the   neighborhood  of    Chicago,  is    heavily  charged  with 

bitumen. 

ONONDAGA   SALT  GROUP. 

The  rocks  of  this  period  crop  out  over  a  small  area  in 
the  little  peninsula  around  St.  Ignace,  covering  an  area  of 
forty  or  fifty  square  miles*.  They  also  appear  on  Mackinac 
Island,  underlying  the  Helderberg  limestone,  and  on  the 
islands  in  St.  Martin's  Bay.  This  formation  abounds  in 
gypsum  and  variegated  marls.  It  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  rocks  of  the  Michigan  salt  formation,  for  it  lies 
(geologically)  several  hundred  feet  below  the  horizon  of 
the  latter. 

HELDERBERG  LIMESTONES. 
Next  in  order  above  the  Onondaga  comes  this  formation, 
which,  in  New  York,  is  divided  into  upper  and  lower  beds, 
between  which  are  found  the  Oriskany  sandstone  and  the 
Schoharie  and  Shawangunk  grit.  It  is  not  certainly  ascer- 
tained that  the  lower  beds,  or  the  intervening  sandstone 
and  conglomerates,  are  present  in  Michigan. 

This  rock  occurs  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  peninsulas, 
and  appears  to  be  the  first  of  the  concentric  geological  for- 
mations which  so  curiously  surround  and  underlie  the 
lower  peninsula,  and  which  have  been  likened  by  Prof. 
Winchell  to  a  nest  of  wooden  dishes,  one  within  another. 
The  area  covered  by  the  Helderberg  about  the  Straits  of 
Mackinac,  including  Bois  Blanc  Island,  is  altogether  about 
three  hundred  square  miles ;  and  the  total  in  the  State,  in- 
cluding the  last  named,  and  the  area  in  Wayne  and  Monroe 


Counties,  is  about  fifteen  hundred  square  miles.  Its 
total  thickness  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The 
beautiful  and  picturesque  scenery  of  Mackinac  Island  is 
owing  to  the  eroded,  brecciated  rocks  of  this  period.  From 
this  formation  have  been  derived  the  beautiful  bowlder 
specimens  of  brecciated  rock  so  common  in  the  drift  of 
Kalamazoo  County,  and  frequently  seen  on  the  lawns  and  in 
the  ornamental  grounds  of  the  Kalamazoo  people.  This 
rock  abounds  in  chert  and  hornstone  nodules,  and  is  not 
very  valuable  for  quick-lime ;  but  some  of  its  thicker  beds 
are  utilized  for  caps,  sills,  and  door-steps.  It  produces 
water-lime  to  a  considerable  extent.  This  rock  is  remark- 
able for  the  great  number  of  troughs  and  "  sink-holes" 
which  abound  in  its  surface  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
State,  and  in  Lucas  Co.,  Ohio.  It  is  fossiliferous  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  abounding  especially  in  corals.  In  a  deep 
boring  at  the  State-prison,  in  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  the 
drift  was  found  to  be  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  deep 
(exclusive  of  the  sand-hills).  Below  this  was  seventy-six  feet 
of  black  shale,  and  next  below  was  the  Helderberg  lime- 
stone. Prof.  Winchell  represents  this  as  the  surface-rock 
over  quite  a  large  area  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
State,  but  borings  do  not  confirm  the  statement. 

HAMILTON  GROUP. 
This  group  extends  in  a  broad  band  across  the  northern 
part  of  the  lower  peninsula,  curving  elliptically  from  Thun- 
der Bay,  of  Lake  Huron,  to  Sleeping  Bear  Point,  on  Lake 
Michigan.  It  varies  in  width  from  one  to  thirty  miles, 
and  covers  an  area  of  about  two  thousand  square  miles.  It 
also  forms  the  surface-rock  of  the  Manitou  Islands,  in  Lake 
Michigan,  and  the  smaller  islands  about  Thunder  Bay.  Its 
total  thickness  is  stated  in  the  survey  at  five  hundred  feet* 
It  is  composed,  in  Michigan,  largely  of  limestone,  with  a 
subordinate  development  of  shale.  Borings  in  this  rock 
at  Alpena  and  Thunder  Bay  strike  salt  brine,  and  at  the 
latter  point  a  bed  of  rock  salt  was  encountered  at  a  depth 
of  ten  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet.  It  is  probable  that 
this  is  in  the  Onondaga  group,  and  that  the  drill  penetrated 
both  the  Hamilton  and  Helderberg  formations.  In  places 
there  are  eighty  feet  of  black  shales  developed.      Fossils 

are  abundant. 

BLACK  SHALE. 

Overlapping  the  Hamilton,  in  a  wide,  parallel  belt,  next 
comes  the  black  shale,  which  also  extends  across  the  penin- 
sula, in  an  elliptical,  curving  direction,  from  Lake  Huron  to 
Lake  Michigan,  with  an  average  width  of  twenty-five  miles. 
The  same  formation  is  also  concentric,  and  a  long,  narrow 
belt  out-crops  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  from 
Port  Huron  to  the  southwest  corner  of  Hillsdale  County.f 
The  width  of  this  latter  belt  varies  from  five  to  twenty 
miles,  and  the  total  area  occupied  by  the  formation  in  the 
State  approximates  four  thousand  square  miles. 

These  shales  are  generally  considered  the  equivalent  of 
the  Genesee  shales  of  New  York,  and,  like  them,  rest  on 
the  Hamilton  beds,  at  least  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 

*  Borings  at  Thunder  Bay  indicate  a  thickness  for  the  Hamilton 
series  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  for  the  Helderberg  of  five 
hundred  feet, 
f  A  very  narrow  band  also  extends  across  the  southern  margin  of 
.  Berrien  County. 
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peninsula.     In  the  south  they  would  seem   to  lie  directly 

upon   the   Helderberg  group.     Prof.  Winch  ell  gives  this 

formation  the  name  of  Huron  shales.     They  are  exposed 

in  the  northern  section  at  Pine  Lake  and  south  of  Petosky, 

on  the  head-streams   which  fall    into  Black  and  Mullett 

Lakes  ;  and  on  the  south  branches  of  Thunder  Bay  River. 

In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  they  are  mostly  buried 

under  drift. 

WAVERLY   GROUP* 

This  formation  is  altogether  the  most  important  in  the 
lower  peninsula,  not  only  because  of  its  greater  develop- 
ment, but  on  account  of  its  economic  value,  for  it  is  the 
reservoir  of  the  vast  accumulation  of  salt  brine,  and  fur- 
nishes almost  the  only  good  building  stone  in  the  peninsula. 
It  is  also  the  quarry  rock  from  which  comes  the  excellent 
u  Huron  grindstones,"  known  throughout  the  country. 

It  extends  in  a  circular  belt  around  the  centre  of  the 
lower  peninsula,  with  a  varying  width  of  from  twenty  to 
eighty  miles,  and  covers  fully  one-half  the  peninsula,  or  an 
equivalent  of  twenty  thousand  square  miles. 

The  out-crop  of  this  formation,  like  the  others,  is  mostly 
hidden  by  drift.  The  best  places  to  study  its  surface  struc- 
ture are  along  the  beach  of  Lake  Huron,  in  Huron  County. 
About  Port  Austin  are  extensive  grindstone-quarries.  Its 
maximum  thickness  in  Michigan  is  not  far  from  twelve 
hundred  feet.  Many  salt  wells  are  located  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State,  and  in  their  deep  borings  are  afforded  the 
best  means  of  studying  its  component  parts.  Borings  at 
Port  Hope,  Huron  County,  show  the  following : 

Feet. 

Drift 16 

Greenish  micaceous  sandstone 6 

Blue  arenaceous  shale,  with  sand-rock  seams 510 

Stratum  of  gray  hard  rock 1 

Dark  blue  shales 154 

Arenaceous  shales 29 

Coarse,  whitish  sandstone 71 

Total 787 

Artesian  wells  at  White  Rock,  five  hundred  and  fifty-five, 

and  seven  hundred  feet  in  depth,  show  similar  results. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  formations  penetrated  at 

Tawas,  in  Iosco  County : 

Feet. 

n  -f.      f  Sand 30 

nnn     {Yellow  clay 20 

Whitish  sandstone 60 

Red  sandstone 15 

Gray  sandstone 5 

Red  sandstone 40 

Light-colored  shale 10 

Red  arenaceous  shale 30 

Light-colored  shale 5 

Red  arenaceous  shale 88 

Blue  shale 35 

Red  sandstone 40 

Light-coloredhard  shale 60 

Red  sandstone 5 

White  shale 15 

Red  sandstone 5 

Light-colored  hard  shale 40 

Red  sandstone 5 

White  shale 3 

Light-colored  shale 3 

White  hard  shale,  with  brine 164 

Gray  sandstone 195 

Blue  shale 10 

Total 883 


*  Named  from  a  locality  on  the  Ohio  River  where  the  formation  is 
finely  exposed.  It  is  assigned  by  Dana  and  Winchell  to  the  carbon- 
iferous period,  but  the  State  geologist  locates  it  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  Devonian. 


Wells  in  the  same  county,  from  one  thousand  to  twelve 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in  depth,  give  results  sub- 
stantially the  same. 

At  Hillsdale  two  artesian  wells  of  thirteen  hundred  and 
fifty  and  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  respectively,  cor- 
roborate the  results  in  Huron  County. 

At  the  depth  of  about  twelve  hundred  feet  a  white  lime- 
stone, fifty  feet  in  thickness,  was  found,  and  below  this  a 
soft  calcareous  rock.  At  this  point  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
black  shales  were  almost  entirely  wanting,  and  that  the 
Waverly  rocks  were  bedded  immediately  upon  the  Helder- 
berg limestone. 

The  Waverly  out-crops  in  the  counties  of  Jackson,  Hills- 
dale, Branch,  Calhoun,  Berrien,  and  Ottawa,  in  the  south 
part  of  the  State,  and  in  Antrim  County,  in  the  north. 
Between  this  line  of  out -crops  in  the  south  and  the  Traverse 
Bay  region,  so  far  as  known,  the  rock  does  not  appear  upon 
the  surface,  though  the  whole  western  border  of  the  penin- 
sula is  supposed  to  be  underlaid  with  it  beneath  the  drift. 

The  western  part  of  the  city  of  Battle  Creek  stands  upon 
this  rock,  though  in  the  eastern  part  seventy  feet  of  drift 
overlies  it.  Borings  at  this  point  passed  through  forty-three 
feet  of  sand-rock  and  three  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  of 
blue  shale. 

At  Muskegon  borings  have  penetrated  to  a  greater  depth 
than  at  any  other  point  in  the  State,  the  deepest  reaching 
two  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet  below  the 
surface.  The  rock  character  in  this  deep  well  is  partly  ex- 
hibited by  the  following  table : 

Feet. 

Drift 235 

Light  and  dark  shales 450 

Blue  shales  with  hard  seams..., «|75 

Soft  blue  shale 150 

Red  shale 150 

Lime-rock  with  shaly  seams 300 

Salt-bearing  sand-rock 50 

Gypsum  beds  and  limestone 195 

This  formation  is  supposed  to  be  thickest  in  the  northern 
and  central  portions.  The  upper  division  is  mostly  a  sand- 
rock,  with  inferior  beds  of  shale,  to  the  depth  of  three 
hundred  or  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  lower  strata 
are  mostly  composed  of  shales,  and  are  more  abundant  in 
fossils  than  the  upper  measures.  The  formation  is  perme- 
ated throughout  with  salt  brine  ;  but  it  is  generally  stronger 
in  the  lower  beds,  though  sometimes  this  order  is  reversed, 
as  at  Saginaw,  where  the  upper  portions  afford  the  strongest 
article. 

The  Waverly  rocks  would  be  the  first  encountered  in 
borings  beneath  the  surface  in  Kalamazoo  County.  The 
depth  of  the  superincumbent  drift  can  only  be  determined 
by  borings  or  cuttings.  The  bed  of  the  Kalamazoo  has  no- 
where been  cut  down  to  rock  in  siturf  and  it  is  probably  at 
least  two  hundred  feet  beneath  the  highest  elevations,  and 
possibly  much  more. J  The  thickness  of  the  Silurian  and 
Devonian  formations,  which  lie  between  the  surface  and 
the  Laurentian   or  granitic  formations,  under  Kalamazoo 

f  We  have  seen  statements  to  the  effect  that  the  river  has  cut  down 
to  the  underlying  rock  in  Cooper  township,  but  we  do  not  find  them 
confirmed. 

J  There  is  no  coal  beneath  Kalamazoo  County,  but  salt  brine  would 
probably  be  found  at  a  depth  of  from  twelve  hundred  to  fourteen 
hundred  feet. 
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County,  is  probably  from  four  thousand  to  five  thousand 
feet ;  though  the  same  in  the  Appalachian  region  reach  the 
enormous  (maximum)  thickness  of  forty-two  thousand  feet. 

CARBONIFEROUS  LIMESTONE. 

This  series  of  rocks  out-crops  in  a  narrow,  but  not  con- 
tinuous, belt  around  the  margin  of  the  coal  formation.  It 
lies  immediately  upon  the  Waverly  sandstones.  It  is  de- 
veloped about  Jackson  and  in  the  northeast  part  of  Cal- 
houn County,  and  is  finely  exposed  in  Kent  County,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Grand  Rapids,  where  it  contains  immense 
beds  of  gypsum,  more  commonly  known  as  u  plaster."  * 

At  Alabaster  City,  on  Lower  Saginaw  Bay,  there  are 

extensive  deposits  of  gypsum,  which  lie  under  a  shallow 

covering  of  drift,  and  have  been  much  eroded  by  glacial 

action.    About  Bay  City  and  Kawkawlin  gypsum  is  found 

at  depths  varying  from  four  hundred  to  seven  hundred  feet 

below  the  surface.    The  Grand  River  beds  cover  an  area  in 

Kent  County  of  some  seven  or  eight  square  miles,  and  are 

extensively  worked.     The  analysis  of  the  non-fossiliferous 

rock  in  this  locality  gives  the  following  result : 

Carbonate  of  lime... , 48 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 27 

Hydrate  of  iron,  oxide,  and  alumina ; 4 

Argillaceous  residue 18 

97 
Analyses  in  other  localities  give : 

Carbonate  of  lime 96. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 1.0 

Hydrate  of  iron  oxide... 0.5 

Insoluble  residue 1.5 

99. 

Carbonate  of  lime , 56. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 23. 

Ir#li  oxide  hydrate  and  alumina 5.5 

Siliceous  residue 9. 

93.5 

Gypsum  consists  of  sulphuric  acid,  lime,  and  water,  in  the 
proportions  respectively  of  46.51,  32.56,  and  20.93.  The 
limestone  of  this  formation  is  used  extensively  at  Grand 
Rapids  for  manufacturing  quick-lime.  The  total  thickness 
of  the  carboniferous  rocks  is  found  by  borings  to  be  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet. 

COAL-MEASURES. 

This  formation,  overlying  the  carboniferous  lime-rock, 
consists  of  a  complex  formation  of  sandstones  and  shales, 
with  intermediate  seams  of  coal,  all  comprehending  a  thick- 
ness of  something  more  than  three  hundred  feet.  It  is  the 
latest  in  the  series  of  rock  formations  which  underlie  the 
lower  peninsula. 

The  workable  coal  is  mostly  confined  to  one  seam  of 
about  four  feet  in  thickness.  The  supposed  area,  for  it  is 
not  well  determined  on  the  north,  is  about  eight  thousand 
square  miles,  occupying  a  circular  district  in  the  central 
portions  of  the  peninsula,  and  partly  underlying  Saginaw 
Bay.   The  nearest  approach  of  this  formation  to  Kalamazoo 

*  A  mass  of  carboniferous  limestone  is  located  in  the  western  part 
of  the  township  of  Alamo,  according  to  good  authority,  but  whether 
it  is  rock  in  situ  or  a  fragment  of  drift  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
determined.  If  of  the  latter  character  it  is  of  large  dimensions ;  if 
fixed  rock,  it  probably  belongs  to  the  carboniferous  formation  under- 
lying the  coal  measures.  The  same  rook  exists  in  Cass  County,  prob- 
ably in  9itu. 


County  is  about  ten  miles  from  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
county.  The  records  of  borings  show  a  general  approximate 
to  the  following  measurements  : 

Feet. 

Sandstone 30 

Fire-clay 5 

Black  shales 20 

Coal 4 

And  below,  hard  white  sandstone. 

The  amount  of  workable  coal  is  small  in  comparison  with 
the  numerous  beds  of  Illinois  and  Ohio,  and  still  less  as 
compared  with  the  coals  of  Pennsylvania.  The  principal 
mines  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Jackson.  This  and  the  carbon- 
iferous limestone  lying  below,  with  an  aggregate  thickness 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  feet,  constitutes 
the  carboniferous  formation  of  Michigan.^  Between  the 
coal-measures  and  the  Quaternary  age  the  formations  are 
all  lacking,  including  the  Reptilian  and  Mammalian  ages. 

THE    GLACIAL,    CHAMPLAIN,   AND    TERRACE    PERIODS. 

These  are  the  subdivisions  of  the  Quaternary  age,  at 
some  period  of  which  man  is  supposed  to  have  made  his 
appearance  on  the  earth,  though  there  are  doubtful  evi- 
dences of  his  existence  in  the  preceding  age,  the  Tertiary ; 
but  if  this  is  proven  it  will  not  make  him  an  inhabitant  of 
the  State  of  Michigan,  for  the  formations  of  this  and  the 
Reptilian  age  are  wholly  wanting.  It  may  be  claimed  that 
the  deposits  of  these  epochs  have  been  swept  away  by  gla- 
cial action,  but  this  is  hardly  probable,  though  not  im- 
possible. 

The  drift  deposits  covering  the  lower  peninsula  vary  in 
thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  many  hundred  feet.  In  a 
few  places  the  rocks  in  situ  are  uncovered,  but  nearly  the 
whole  area  is  buried  under  the  accumulated  sands,  clays, 
gravels,  and  bowlders  of  the  ice  period.J 

The  surface  rocks  of  Michigan,  in  common  with  those  of 
all  portions  of  the  North  American  continent  lying  east  of 
the  hundredth  meridian  and  north  of  the  fortieth  parallel 
of  latitude,  wherever  uncovered,  show  deep  groovings  and 
scratchings,  the  effects  of  some  heavy  pressure  long  con- 
tinued, and  moving  in  a  southerly  direction. 

These  peculiar  phenomena  can  best  be  explained  by  the 
generally  adopted  theory  of  a  vast  continental  glacier,  cover- 
ing the  northern  portions  of  the  continent  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  gradually  spreading  southward  from 
its  central  portions ;  supposed  to  have  been  the  water-shed 
dividing  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  northern 
seas. 

Professor  Gunning,  in  a  lecture  at  Kalamazoo,  furnished 
a  theory,  based  upon  astronomical  knowledge,  as  explaining 
the  causes  of  this  glaciated  condition  of  the  Northern  hemi- 
sphere. He  said,  "  The  orbit  of  the  earth  has  been  calcu- 
lated through  a  period  of  4,000,000  years,— 3,000,000 
years  past  and  1,000,000  to  come.  These  calculations 
show  that  250,000  years  ago  the  winters  of  our  hemisphere 
were  thirty  days  longer  than  at  the  present  time,  and  oc- 
curred when  the  earth  was  14,000,000  miles  farther  from 
the  sun  than  it  is  now.     Other  things  being  equal,  this 

•f  The  fine-grained  red  sandstone  of  Ionia,  extensively  used  for 
building  purposes,  occurs  in  the  upper  measures  of  this  formation. 

J  Deposits  of  bog-iron  ore  occur  in  some  localities  in  the  drift  for- 
mation, as  is  the  case  within  the  limits  of  Kalamazoo  village. 
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would  have  made  our  winters  28°  colder  than  now,  which 
is  the  temperature  of  the  glacial  bound  Greenland.  If  we 
can  trust  these  astronomical  methods,  the  last  ice-period 
was  nearly  50,000  years  in  coming  on  ;  it  endured  for 
50,000  years,  and  was  about  50,000  years  in  passing  off. 
In  about  950,000  years  the  orbit  will  be  greatly  elongated 
again,  and  either  the  Northern  or  Southern  hemisphere  will 
be  glaciated/'* 

These  are  long  periods  of  time,  but  they  teach  us  that, 
as  compared  with  the  life  of  man  upon  the  globe,  the  pro- 
cesses of  nature  are  exceeding  slow  in  their  operation,  and 
that  the  time  required  for  the  cooling  of  the  earlier  rocks, 
the  deposition  of  the  sedimentary  strata,  and  for  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place,  even  in  the  surface  mate- 
rials, has  been  immense,  almost  incalculable. 

A  hundred  thousand  years  of  constant  grinding  and 
plowing  by  a  tremendous  mass  of  snow,  ice,  gravel,  and 
bowlders,  would  produce  astonishing  changes  upon  the 
earth's  surface.  While  upon  this  subject  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  Prof.  J.  S.  New- 
berry, in  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  great  Western 
lakes : 

"  Lake  Superior  lies  in  a  synclinal  trough,f  and  its  mode  of  for- 
mation, therefore,  hardly  admits  of  question,  though  its  sides  are 
deeply  scored  with  ice-marks,  and  its  former  area  may  have  been 
somewhat  modified  by  this  agent. 

"  Lake  Huron,  Lake  Michigan,  Lake  Erie,  and  Lake  Ontario  are  ex- 
cavated basins,  wrought  out  of  once  continuous  sheets  of  sedimentary 
strata  by  a  mechanical  agent,  and  that  ice  or  water,  or  both.  That 
they  have  been  filled  with  ice,  and  that  this  ice  formed  great  moving 
glaciers,  we  may  consider  proved.  The  west  end  of  Lake  Erie  may 
be  said  to  be  carved  out  of  the  corniferous  limestone  by  ice-action,  as 
its  bottom  and  sides  and  islands — horizontal,  vertical,  and  even  over- 
hanging surfaces — are  all  furrowed  by  the  glacial  grooves,  which  are 
parallel  with  the  major  axis  of  the  lake. 

"All  the  great  lakes  are  probably  very  ancient,  as,  since  the  close 
of  the  Devonian  period,  the  area  they  occupy  has  never  been  sub- 
merged beneath  the  ocean,  and  their  formation  may  have  been  begun 
during  the  coal  epoch." 

There  have  been  variations  of  level  in  the  lake-region, 
as  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  four  upper  lakes  once 
drained  through  the  Wabash  and  Illinois  Rivers  into  the 
channel  of  the  Mississippi. 

THE  CHAMPLAIN    PERIOD. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Champlain  period  was  the  grand 
distributing  epoch  of  the  Quaternary  age.     The  melting  of 

*  Another  theory,  and  one  quite  generally  adopted  by  scientists,  is 
that  during  the  ice  period  (or  the  latest  one)  the  northern  portions  of 
the  continent  were  sufficiently  elevated  to  carry  them  into  the  region 
of  perpetual  snow,  which  would  produce  corresponding  phenomena. 
A  general  subsidence  subsequently  brought  the  elevated  portions  below 
the  frigid  line,  and  the  glacier,  as  a  natural  consequence,  disappeared ; 
precisely  as  the  approach  of  warm  weather  in  the  spring  dissolves 
and  carries  away  the  moisture  held  in  a  frozen  condition  through  the 
winter  months. 

This  theory  is  substantiated  by  strong  evidence,  and  none  more  so 
perhaps  than  that  furnished  by  the  wonderful  channel  of  the  Saguenay 
River,  which  forms  the  outlet  of  Lake  St.  John,  in  the  province  of 
Quebec.  This  channel,  it  is  said,  shows  an  excavation  in  the  Lauren- 
tian  rocks  reaching,  at  the  present  time,  from  two  thousand  to  five 
thousand  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  fact  would  indicate  a 
very  great  subsidence. 

f  A  deep  valley,  produced  by  upheavals  upon  either  hand,  leaving 
the  depression  between.  The  upheavals  being  mostly  produced  by 
volcanic  agency,  we  may  fairly  assume  them  as  the  originating  cause 
of  this  lake,  covering  a  territory  larger  than  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Scotland. 


the  great  glacier  must  have  left  an  immense  deposit  of 
bowlders,  coarse  gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  unevenly  scattered 
in  vast  heaps  and  moraines  over  the  surface  of  the  penin- 
sula. The  melting  of  such  enormous  ice  masses  set  free 
powerful  streams,  which  swept  in  all  directions  towards  the 
surrounding  lake-levels,  and'made  a  more  equal  distribution 
of  the  debris.  In  this  period  the  channels  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal streams  were  begun,  and  their  steadily-diminishing 
waters  have  been  cutting  them  deeper  and  deeper  from  that 
day  to  this. 

The  Champlain  period  may  be  properly  divided  into  two 
subdivisions, — the  Diluvial  epoch,  or  one  of  depositions 
from  the  melting  glacier,  and  the  Alluvial  epoch, — during 
which  the  rushing  waters  subsided,  and  the  finer  and  later 
depositions  of  sand  and  clay  were  made.  These  later  de- 
posits are  more  or  less  plainly  stratified. 

TERRACES. 

These  have  been  gradually  forming  since  the  subsidence 
of  the  glacier,  and  mark  the  stages  of  the  continually-di- 
minishing waters ;  each  new  formation  being  narrower  and 
on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  preceding.  In  the  valleys  of 
the  Connecticut  and  other  large  streams  of  the  older  regions 
of  the  continent,  the  terrace  formation  is  more  prominent 
and  oftener  repeated  than  in  the  newer  (geological)  regions 
of  the  more  level  West. 

The  Kalamazoo,  no  doubt,  once  had  for  its  bed  the  level 
of  the  highest  terrace,  and  the  narrower  and  more  recent 
ones  plainly  indicate  its  steady  diminution.  Its  present 
volume  is  but  a  tithe  of  that  which,  in  the  diluvial  days 
succeeding  the  disappearance  of  the  glacier,  swept  with 
great  force  along  its  wide-spreading  bed.  Most  of  the  val- 
leys have  been  slowly  formed  in  this  manner,  and  the  pro- 
cess still  continues  on  a  diminutive  scale,  or  about  in  the 
proportion  which  the  local  glaciers  of  the  Alps  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains  bear  to  the  vast  continental  glaciers  of 
the  early  Quaternary  period.J 


CHAPTER    XII. 

PBEHISTOBIC. 

The  Stone  Age — Mounds — Garden-Beds — Relics. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  long- continued  occu- 
pation of  the  North  American  continent  by  a  semi-civilized 
people,  who  preceded  the  red  Indian  race  found  occupying 
the  country  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
By  some  writers  it  is  supposed  that  the  country  was  occu- 
pied by  at  least  three  distinct  races,  and  these  may  have 
been  contemporary  or  successors  of  each  other  during  many 
hundreds  and,  possibly,  thousands  of  years.  They  have 
been  subdivided  into,  first,  a  race  who  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  progenitors  of  the  Eskimo§  (or  Esquimeaux)  and 

t  There  are  a  number  of  very  good  private  collections  of  fossils  in 
the  county,  among  which  that  of  Mr.  Tyler,  in  Cooper  township,  de- 
serves notice  for  its  beauty  and  variety.  Mr.  A.  H.  Stoddard  also 
has  a  fine  collection,  and  there  are  several  in  Kalamazoo  village. 

g  The  theory  is  advanced  by  some  that  the  progenitors  of  the  Es- 
kimo occupied  the  continent  as  far  south  as  latitude  35°;   that  they 
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kindred  people,  the  Mound-Builders,  and  the  earliest  In- 
dians, or  Hunter  Race. 

It  is  also  claimed  that  there  is  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  the  human  race  in  America  prior  to  the  last  glacial 
epoch.  Remains  of  ancient  implements,  of  stone  or  metal, 
and  stumps  of  trees,  evidently  cut  down  with  a  sharp  in- 
strument, together  with  charcoal  and  other  evidences  of 
human  life,  have  been  found  nearly  a  hundred  feet  below 
the  surface,  in  the  drift  deposits  of  the  Champlain  period. 
Within  a  few  years  (about  1857)  human  skulls  have  been 
found  in  California,  buried,  along  with  the  bones  of  the 
mastodon  and  elephant,  beneath  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  of  lava,  volcanic  tufa,  and 
auriferous  gravel.  They  are  assigned  by  Professor  Whit- 
ney and  Dr.  Winslow  to  the  Pliocene  period,  and  antedate 
any  similar  relics  found  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe. 

If  the  existence  of  man  previous  to  the  last  glacial  epoch 
be  established,  the  lapse  of  time  since  his  earliest  appear- 
ance has  been  very  great.  The  gorge  of  the  Niagara  River 
from  Lewiston  to  the  falls,  about  seven  miles  in  extent,  is 
generally  admitted  to  have  been  excavated  since  that  epoch, 
and  the  time  required  to  cut  this  deeply-grooved  passage 
through  the  limestone  and  shale  of  the  Silurian  formations 
has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  thirty-one  thousand 
to  three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  years.  The  conclu- 
sions differ  enormously,  but  the  shortest  period  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  generally  accepted  estimate  of  man's  existence  on 
the  earth. 

Evidences  of  the  occupation  of  the  lower  peninsula  of 
Michigan  by  a  race  preceding  the  Indians  are  quite  abund- 
ant, principally  in  the  form  of  mounds,  "  garden-beds,"  as 
they  have  been  well  named,  stone  and  copper  implements, 
pottery,  etc. 

THE   STONE   AGE. 

The  human  race  (or  races,  if  you  please)  has  its  periods 
of  childhood,  manhood,  and  old  age,  the  same  as  its  indi- 
vidual members ;  and  the  Stone  Age  may  with  great  pro- 
priety be  called  the  child-age  of  mankind. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  useless  to  undertake  the  task  of 
giving  a  description  of  either  the  physical  or  mental  condi- 
tion of  the  earliest  human  beings.  It  has  often  been  done. 
Every  nation  of  antiquity — and  we  may  also  include  the 
modern  American  savages — has  had  its  ethnographical 
chapter,  wherein  has  been  minutely  given  the  history  of  its 
origin  (always  ascribed  to  supernatural  agency). 

But  the  critical  investigations  of  modern  science  have 
shown  the  majority  of  these  statements  to  be  almost  wholly 
fabulous.  Sufficient  has  been  determined  to  establish  the 
fact  that  the  human  race  has  come  up  from  inferior  con- 
ditions, and  gradually  (with  many  retrogressions)  arrived 
at  its  present  physical  and  intellectual  development. 

The.  birthplace  and  early  habitat  of  the  race  has  been 
located  in  many  different  regions  of  the  earth.  The 
Bible  cosmogony  fixes  it  somewhere  in  Western  Asia; 
the  Hindoo  or  East  Indian  mythology  ascribes  it  to  some 

were  driven  southward  by  the  glacial  accumulations,  and  in  turn,  upon 
the  retreat  of  the  glacier  towards  the  north,  followed  it  to  their  present 
abode.  They  may  originally  have  lived  in  a  warm  or  temperate  cli- 
mate, but  thousands  of  years  of  frigid  temperature  have  completely 
changed  their  physical  conditions. 


other  region.  The  traditions  of  the  nations  of  Southern 
America  place  it  in  Bolivia,  about  Lake  Titicaca,  and 
in  Brazil.  The  Central  American  peoples  tell  of  a  vast 
continent  called  "  Atlantis,"  submerged  thousands  of  years 
ago  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  where  the 
earliest  human  beings  appeared,  and  which  became  the 
cradle  of  the  arts  and  sciences  ;  and  the  early  traditions  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  a  great  measure  confirm  these 
mysterious  legends  of  the  vanished  continent. 

Many  in  late  years  accept  the  theory  of  a  diversity  of 
original  nationalities,  and  believe  that  human  beings  came 
into  existence  in  various  portions  of  the  earth,  wherever  and 
whenever  the  conditions  were  favorable,  in  the  same  way 
that  plants  and  the  lower  animals  made  their  appearance, 
though  all  the  processes  and  gradations  of  human  life  can 
only  be  conjectured,  as  the  earlier  ages  of  its  existence  are 
shrouded  by  the  impenetrable  veil  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition. 

Abundant  evidence  exists  upon  all  the  continents  and 
islands  of  the  sea  that  every  portion  of  the  earth  has  had 
its  Stone  Age,  some  nations  even  now  being  no  farther 
advanced  in  intelligence  than  the  skin-clad  savages  of  the 
prehistoric  period.  The  history  of  this  universal  age  of 
stone  cannot  be  found  in  written  records ;  it  is  buried  in 
the  surface-formations  of  the  earth,  and  its  curious  relics 
are  turned  up  to  the  sunlight  by  the  farmer's  plow,  and 
thence  gathered  as  curiosities  into  the  private  collections 
and  the  great  museums  of  the  country.  These  relics,  in- 
cluding spear-  and  arrow-heads  of  stone  and  copper,  axes, 
hatchets,  chisels,  gouges,  ornamental  trinkets,  household 
utensils,  fragmentary  pottery,  beads,  mica  ornaments,  etc., 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  continent. 

These  implements  and  utensils  were  manufactured  from 
several  substances.  The  spear-  and  arrow-heads  are  mostly 
of  flint  or  chert,  sometimes  of  quartz,  and  we  have  seen 
arrow-beads  made  from  the  shaly  portions  of  the  Connecti- 
cut sandstone  formation.  The  axes,  hammers,  gouges,  and 
plumb-bobs  are  generally  of  greenstone,  or  syenite,  though 
sometimes  of  other  materials.  Some  articles  are  wrought 
from  obsidian,  others  from  porphyry  and  red  pipe-stone, 
and  in  some  instances  common  granite  and  gneiss  have  been 
utilized.  The  peculiar  forms  which  greenstone,  or  trap- 
rock,  assumed  in  cooling  rendered  it  well  fitted  for  the 
manufacture  of  axes,  and  its  compact  and  solid  structure 
made  it  exceeding  durable.  Evidently  the  ancient  people 
were  connoisseurs  in  the  line  of  selecting  material,  equal 
perhaps,  in  their  day,  with  our  present  workers  in  iron 
when  examining  the  various  grades  of  ore,  with  a  view  to  the 
best  combinations  for  the  production  of  marketable  goods. 

From  the  common  pebble  the  primeval  man  gradually 
changed  to  the  use  of  something  which  his  own  hands  had 
partially  shaped,  and  so  on,  step  by  step,  through  all  the 
gradations  to  the  most  perfect  form  of  implement  which 
the  material  employed  was  capable  of  producing. 

The  display  of  stone  implements  and  relics  of  the  early 
ages  of  the  human  race  upon  the  American  continent  at 
the  Centennial  Exposition,  in  Philadelphia,  showed  at  a 
glance  the  workmanship,  no  doubt,  of  many  generations ; 
and  the  ponderous  axe  of  syenite,  weighing  twenty  pounds, 
was  proof  positive  that  "  there  were  giants  in  those  days." 
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It  was  no  doubt  as  true  an  aphorism  in  the  early  ages 
as  now  that  u  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,"  and 
the  dark-minded  and  almost  brutal  Autochthon  was  per- 
haps driven  by  hunger  or  the  presence  of  some  implacable 
human  enemy  to  work  out  the  spear  and  bend  the  bow. 

At  length — it  may  have  been  after  the  lapse  of  thousands 
of  years — man  had  progressed  in  intelligence  to  that  condi- 
tion where  he  stood  upon  a  higher  plane  of  knowledge  and 
mechanical  skill,  and  we  find  him  employing  the  metallic 
minerals.  Remains  of  gigantic  labors  are  found  among 
the  copper  regions  of  Lake  Superior,  and  the  unknown 
race  which  worked  the  mines  must  have  had  a  knowledge 
of  naval  architecture  and  navigation  beyond  anything 
which  the  subsequent  Indian  possessed,  for  we  find  that 
the  copper  deposits  of  Isle  Royale  were  visited,  and  this 
compelled  a  sea  voyage  of  from  fifteen  to  forty-five  miles, 
according  as  it  was  made  from  the  northern  or  southern 
shore,  the  nearest  part  of  Keweenaw  Point  being  nearly 
fifty  miles  away.  The  passage  of  either  channel  was  one 
of  peril  at  any  season  of  the  year,  and  it  is  hardly  prob- 
able that  it  was  attempted  in  light  canoes,  except  possibly 
from  the  Canadian  shore. 

The  native  copper  was  no  doubt  transported  to  a  more 
southern  region,  to  be  transformed  into  the  various  imple- 
ments which  are  found  in  surface  deposits  and  entombed 
with  human  remains  in  the  mounds  of  the  vanished  race. 

There  are  evidences  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
present  cities  of  Rock  Island  and  Moline,  111.,  there  once 
existed  a  great  prehistoric  manufacturing  centre.  Remains 
of  extensive  canals,  connecting  the  Mississippi  with  Rock 
and  Green  Rivers,  can  be  traced,  though  long  since  buried 
beneath  the  debris  and  sediment  of  the  great  river.  Im- 
mense deposits  of  flint-chips  and  broken  arrow-heads  are 
found  beneath  the  sand  and  mould  of  the  river-bottoms ;  and 
there,  evidently,  once  stood  a  great  manufacturing  city  where 
the  flint  and  pipe-stone  and  copper  were  brought  from  far-off 
regions  to  be  fashioned  into  the  various  implements  of  war, 
of  the  chase,  and  of  household  economy. 

The  canals  would  indicate  that  there  was  an  extensive 
system  of  navigation  employed,  or  they  may  be  evidence  of 
the  use  of  hydraulic  power. 

A   BRONZE   AGE. 

Whether  a  Bronze  Age,  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
Stone  Age,  or  as  its  successor,  existed  in  America  we  have 
no  positive  means  of  knowing.  Copper  implements  are 
frequently  found,  and  in  widely  separated  localities,  but 
they  are  everywhere  accompanied  by  stone  implements. 
It  is  probable  that  the  two  classes  of  implements  were  in 
use  at  the  same  periods,  or,  at  least,  that  the  stone  imple- 
ments continued  to  be  used  after  the  others  had  been  intro- 
duced. In  the  opinions  of  some  writers  the  great  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  was  occupied  by  different  races  or  nations, 
contemporaneously,  and  in  this  way  they  account  for  the 
variety  of  utensils,  and  the  various  degrees  of  intelligence 
which  are  supposed  to  have  existed  during  the  same  periods. 
This  theory  may  be  correct,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  to- 
day we  cannot  determine  whether  different  degrees  of  civil- 
ization existed  together,  or  whether  a  higher  succeeded  a 
lower  in  regular  gradation. 


It  is  probable  that  like  changes  in  races  and  in  degrees 
of  intelligence  have  occurred  on  the  American  as  on  the 
antipodal  continent.  Geologically,  the  American  is  prob- 
ably the  elder  of  the  continents,  and  the  earliest  forms  of 
life  probably  appeared  here ;  and  we  know  of  no  good 
reason  why  it  may  not  have  been  first  peopled  with  human 
beings,  as  well  as  with  plants  and  lower  animals.  The 
problem  is  perhaps  unsolvable.* 

MOUNDS   AND    EARTHWORKS    IN    KALAMAZOO   COUNTY. 

There  are  said  to  be  sixty  thousand  mounds  of  the  pre- 
historic ages  in  the  United  States.  The  largest  of  these 
was  the  great  mound  of  Cahokia,  in  Illinois,  nearly  opposite 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  This  was  an  immense  parallelogram,  seven 
hundred  by  five  hundred  feet  in  dimensions  at  the  base, 
and  ninety  feet  in  perpendicular  height.  It  covered  a  trifle 
over  eight  acres  of  ground.  Other  extensive  ones  are  in 
Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Arkansas.  The  greatest  display 
of  combined  mounds  and  earthworks  was  at  Newark  and 
Marietta,  Ohio,  where  the  ruins  in  each  instance  covered  an 
area  equal  to  several  square  miles.  One  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  conical  mounds  in  the  country  is  the  one  at  Grave 
Creek,  near  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  which  is  seventy  feet  in 
height  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  diameter  at  its 
base. 

The  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan  was  undoubtedly  occu- 
pied by  the  "  mound-builders,"  and  remains  and  relics  of 
the  race  are  quite  abundant  in  Kalamazoo  County.  There 
are  no  remains  which  indicate  the  presence  of  any  kind  of 
dwellings,  but  this  is  easily  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that 
they  were  probably  constructed  of  wood  or  other  perishable 

materials. 

KALAMAZOO    MOUND. 

The  mounds  of  the  early  people  are  not  found  in  abun- 
dance, but  still  there  are  enough  to  prove  the  occupation  of 
the  country  and  to  serve  as  samples  of  the  work  of  the 
strange  people.  The  best-known  mound  in  the  county  is 
probably  the  one  in  Bronson  Park,  in  Kalamazoo  village. 
It  stood,  when  the  country  was  first  settled,  in  the  midst 
of  a  plain,  which  was  covered  with  a  scattering  growth  of 
burr-oak,  known  in  the  parlance  of  the  Northwest  as  "  oak- 
openings."  According  to  Mr.  Henry  Little,  its  dimensions 
are  as  follows :  diameter  at  base,  fifty-eight  feet ;  height, 
four  feet  nine  inches.f  It  is  a  perfect  circle.  Its  solid 
contents  Mr.  Little  ascertained  to  be  equal  to  three  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-four  cubic  feet,  or  one  hundred 
and  forty-seven  and  twenty-five-twenty-sevenths  cubic  yards. 

There  have  been  many  reports  in  circulation  concerning 
relics  found  in  this  mound,  but  we  cannot  find  much  cor- 
roborative testimony  on  the  point.  The  following  letter 
from  Hon.  E.  Lakin  Brown  is  certainly  reliable  evidence : 

"Schoolcraft,  Nov.  23,  1873. 
"  Henry  Little,  Esq. 

"  Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  note  of  the  21st,  I  have  to  say  that, 
in  the  summer  of  1832,  Cyrus  Lovell  and  I  made  some  examination  of 
the  mound  at  Kalamazoo, — that  is,  we  began  an  excavation  near  the 
top  of  the  mound  and  sunk  it  to  near,  or  quite,  the  level  of  the  sur- 

*For  most  valuable  information  upon  the  ancient  people  we  would 
refer  the  reader  to  Prof.  Foster's  Prehistoric  Races  of  the  United 
States. 

f  Its  original  height  was  somewhat  greater. 
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rounding  plain, — perhaps  not  quite.  We  discovered  nothing  what- 
ever,— no  bones,  no  pottery,  no  implements  or  relies  of  any  kind.  A 
little  charcoal  was  all.  The  earth  removed  was  a  dark  soil,  apparently 
the  surface  soil  of  the  adjacent  plain.  I  don't  think  we  derived  any 
impressions  or  formed  any  conclusions  on  the  subject,  except  that, 
possibly,  had  we  dug  deeper  we  might  have  found  some  relics ;  but 
we  were  tired  of  the  work  and  quit  it." 

Yarious  examinations  have  been  made,  and  statements 
have  gone  abroad  that  human  bones,  arrow-heads,  and  beads 
have  been  found  in  the  mound ;  but  the  statements  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  verified.  It  was  opened  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1850,  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Sheldon,  with  no  other  result 
than  as  stated  by  Mr.  Brown ;  and  it  remains  an  open 
question  to-day,  What  does  the  mound  contain  ?  The  Pot- 
tawattomies,  who  had  a  principal  village  on  the  site  of 
Kalamazoo,  could  give  no  information  concerning  it ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  work  of  a  vanished  race. 
The  material  would  appear  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
vegetable  mould  of  the  surrounding  plain,  and  so  evenly 
from  a  large  area  as  to  leave  no  depressions  or  other  evi- 
dences of  having  been  taken  from  any  particular  locality.* 

WORKS   ON    CLIMAX    PRAIRIE. 

Mr.  Little  states  that  when  the  country  was  settled  there 
was  a  mound  situated  on  Climax  Prairie,  less  than  a  mile 
east  of  the  Corners,  of  about  two-thirds  the  dimensions  of 
the  Kalamazoo  mound.  A  dwelling  was  subsequently 
erected  on  its  site,  and  it  was  largely  cut  away,  but  no 
relics  were  found.  Situated  to  the  south  of  this  mound,  in 
the  edge  of  the  timber,  and  on  the  top  of  an  eminence, 
there  was  a  circular  work  inclosing  about  one  and  a  half 
acres  of  land.  The  circle  included  a  parapet  and  ditch,  the 
latter  being  about  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  in  width  at  the 
bottom,  and  some  two  or  three  feet  deep.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  this  work  was  a  military  fortification. 
When  discovered  by  white  men  it  was  overgrown  by  large 
forest- trees,  f 

MOUNDS   ON   GULL   PRAIRIE. 

A  number  of  small  mounds  formerly  existed  on  Gull 
Prairie,  but  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  nearly  obliterated 
them.  There  were  two  situated  near  the  northeast  corner 
of  section  15.  They  were  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  and  apparently  perfect  counterparts  of  each  other. 
When  first  seen  by  the  whites  they  were  surrounded  by  the 
forest.     No  relics  were  at  any  time  found  in  them. 

On  the  northwest  corner  of  section  14,  and  near  those 
last  described,  were  four  mounds,  three  of  which  were  about 
forty  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  fourth  less  than  twenty  feet. 
A  part  of  these  were  overgrown  and  surrounded  with  scat- 
tering timber ;  the  others  were  on  the  edge  of  the  prairie. 

"  In  1837,  Col.  Isaac  Barnes,  then  the  owner  of  the  land, 
caused  one  of  these  mounds  to  be  entirely  removed,  to  give 
place  to  the  erection  of  a  dwelling.  While  the  man  was 
engaged  with  his  spade  and  wheelbarrow  in  its  removal,  I, 
with  intense  interest,  carefully  watched  the  operations  from 
day  to  day.  No  relics  were  found,  nor  discoveries  made, 
beyond  the  fact  that  the  component  parts  of  the  superstruc- 

*  It  appears  that  for  some  time  previous  to  1841  an  excavation  in 
this  mound  was  UBed  as  a  cellar  or  root-house.  About  1850  the  mound 
was  repaired  and  put  in  its  original  shape  as  nearly  as  possible. 

f  See  history  of  Climax. 


ture  were  all  of  the  surface  soil, — neither  sand,  gravel,  nor 
stones.  The  ground  it  rested  upon  was  precisely  like  that 
which  surrounded  it."J 

There  were  one  or  two  other  small  mounds  near  the 
southern  limit  of  the  prairie. 

MOUND    IN   COOPER. 

There  is  a  small  mound  on  section  30,  in  this  township. 
It  is  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  situated  on  tim- 
bered land  upon  the  farm  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Allen.  A  few 
years  since  this  mound  was  opened,  with  quite  remarkable 
results.  Human  bones  (or  at  least  supposed  to  be  such), 
apparently  thrown  promiscuously  together,  were  found,  and 
it  is  claimed  they  were  of  more  than  ordinary  size. 

On  section  16,  according  to  Mr.  Stoddard,  the  remains 
of  three  earthworks  or  fortifications  were  found,  from  which 
large  quantities  of  human  bones  were  taken  by  the  early 
settlers.  The  residence  of  A.  D.  Chappel  occupies  one  of 
these  works.  Another  mound  was  on  the  "  Governor 
Throop  farm,"  east  of  the  river.  Flint  spear-  and  arrow- 
heads were  found  in  the  vicinity  of  these  works. 

MOUNDS   IN   COMSTOCK. 

Mr.  A.  D.  P.  Van  Buren  describes  a  large  mound  situ- 
ated on  the  island  in  the  Kalamazoo  River,  principally  on 
section  22,  in  Comstock  township.  It  was  diamond  shaped 
and  twenty  feet  high,  and  covered,  by  computation,  an  acre 
or  more.  A  maple-tree,  thirty  inches  in  diameter,  stood 
upon  it  in  1831.  Another  which  he  mentions  was  on  sec- 
tion 13,  and  was  first  seen  by  Mr.  Ralph  Tuttle,  upon 
whose  land  it  stood,  in  1830.  It  was  circular  in  form,  and 
had  an  altitude  of  two  and  a  half  feet  above  the  general  sur- 
face. It  formed  the  frustrum  of  a  cone,  and  was  about 
twenty-five  feet  in  diameter  at  the  apex. 

MOUNDS   IN   PAVILION. 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Smith,  present  county  register,  informs  us 
that  there  was  formerly  a  small  mound  on  the  east  half  of 
the  northwest  quarter  of  section  30,  in  the  town  of  Pavilion, 
and  on  the  southeastern  margin  of  Long  Lake.  It  was 
about  four  feet  in  height  and  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in 
diameter.  Mr.  Smith  opened  this  mound  in  1876,  and 
found  two  human  skeletons  lying  crosswise  of  each  other 
and  about  eighteen  inches  apart,  the  lower  one  being  a  little 
below  the  original  surface.  Their  heads  were  to  the  north 
and  northeast.  Beneath  the  lower  one  was  found  charcoal 
and  ashes,  upon  a  bed  of  coarse  gravel,  the  latter  apparently 
taken  from  the  lake  margin.  The  mound  appeared  to  have 
been  built  over  and  around  the  bodies,  and  bore  evidence  of 
having  once  had  a  ditch  surrounding  it.  An  oak-tree, 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  smaller  hickory-tree  were 
growing  upon  it  when  first  known  to  the  settlers.  The 
skeletons  were  much  decayed,  and  mostly  crumbled  upon 
exposure.  The  skulls  were  very  thick.  No  other  relics 
were  discovered. 

GARDEN-BEDS. 

These  curious  evidences  of  prehistoric  occupation  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  plentifully  found  outside  of  Michigan. 
They  are  mentioned  in  notices  of  antiquities  of  Wisconsin, 

kHenry  Little. 
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and,  we  believe,  have  been  found  sparingly  in  Indiana, 
They  abounded  in  the  valleys  of  the  Grand,  St.  Joseph, 
and  Kalamazoo  Rivers,  and  covered  sometimes  hundreds  of 
acres.  They  have  been  quite  appropriately  named  u  garden- 
beds,"  from  a  real  or  fancied  resemblance  to  the  garden-beds 
of  the  present  day.  They  are  of  various  forms, — rectangular, 
triangular,  circular,  elliptical,  and  complex, — and  evince,  in 
many  instances,  a  remarkable  degree  of  mechanical  skill,  as 
well  as  cultivated  taste.  A  large  number  of  those  observed 
in  Kalamazoo  County  are  laid  out  in  regular  parallelograms, 
precisely  as  a  gardener  of  modern  days  arranges  his  beds 
for  onions  and  beets.  The  questions  naturally  arise,  Were 
they  actually  garden-beds  for  the  cultivation  of  vegetables? 
Could  they  have  been  extensive  plats  where  flowers  were 
raised  for  the  supply  of  some  great  city  on  Lake  Michigan 
or  in  the  Ohio  Valley?  Were  they  botanical  gardens? 
The  accompanying  diagrams  illustrate  some  of  the  varieties 
which  were  found  in  various  parts  of  Kalamazoo  County. 
They  have  all,  or  nearly  all,  disappeared  under  the  white 
man's  cultivation. 

Henry  R.  Schoolcraft  was  probably  the  first  writer  to 
give  accounts  and  descriptions  of  these  peculiar  relics  of  an 
earlier  race  in  Michigan.  They  were  mentioned  in  a  French 
work  as  early  as  1748. 

Schoolcraft  gave  drawings  and  careful  descriptions  of 
them  in  1827,  and  speaks  of  them  as  "  forming  by  far  the 
most  striking  characteristic  antiquarian  monuments  of  this 
district  of  country." 

In  1839,  John  T.  Blois,  a  citizen  of  this  State,  published 
in  the  "  Gazetteer  of  Michigan"  detailed  descriptions,  with 
diagrams,  of  one  variety  of  the  beds. 

Rela  Hubbard,  Esq.,  of  Detroit,  divides  the  beds  into 
eight  classes,  which  he  describes  as  follows : 

"1.  Wide  convex  beds,  in  parallel  rows,  without  paths,  composing 
independent  plats.  Width  of  beds,  twelve  feet;  paths,  none;  length, 
seventy-four  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet. 

"  2.  Wide  convex  beds,  in  parallel  rows,  separated  by  paths  of  same 
width,  in  independent  plats.  Width  of  bed,  twelve  to  sixteen  feet; 
paths,  the  same;  length  seventy-four  to  one  hundred  and  thirty -two 
feet. 

"3.  Wide  parallel  beds,  separated  by  narrow  paths,  arranged  in  a 
series  of  plats  longitudinal  to  each  other.  Width  of  beds,  fourteen 
feet;  paths,  two  feet;  length,  one  hundred  feet. 

"  4.  Long,  narrow  beds,  separated  by  narrower  paths,  and  arranged 
in  a  series  of  longitudinal  plats,  each  plat  divided  from  the  next  by 
semicircular  heads.  Width  of  beds,  five  feet ;  paths,  one  foot  and  a 
half;  length,  one  hundred  feet;  height,  eighteen  inches. 

"5.  Parallel  beds,  arranged  in  plats  similar  to  Class  4,  but  divided 
by  circular  heads.  Width  of  beds,  six  feet;  paths,  four  feet;  length, 
twelve  to  forty  feet;  height,  eighteen  inches. 

"6.  Parallel  beds,  of  varying  widths  and  lengths,  separated  by 
narrow  paths,  and  arranged  in  plats  of  two  or  more,  at  right  angles 
(north,  south,  east,  and  west),  to  the  plats  adjacent.  Width  of  beds, 
five  to  fourteen  feet;  paths,  one  to  two  feet;  length,  twelve  to  thirty 
feet ;  height,  eight  inches. 

"  7.  Parallel  beds,  of  uniform  width  and  length,  with  narrow  paths, 
arranged  in  plats  or  blocks,  and  single  beds,  at  varying  angles.  Width 
of  beds,  six  feet;  paths,  two  feet;  length,  about  thirty  feet;  height, 
ten  to  twelve  inches. 

"  8,  Wheel-shaped  plats,  consisting  of  a  circular  bed,  with  beds  of 
uniform  shape  and  size,  radiating  therefrom,  all  separated  by  narrow 
paths.  Width  of  beds,  six  to  twenty  feet ;  paths,  one  foot ;  length, 
fourteen  to  twenty  feet." 

The  area  covered  by  these  cultivated  plats  varied,  in 
different  localities,  from  five  to  as  many  as  three  hundred 


acres.*  These  remarkable  "  gardens"  were  found  by  the  first 
settlers  about  Schoolcraft,  on  Prairie  Ronde,  on  Toland's 
Prairie,  near  Galesburg ;  on  the  burr-oak  plains  of  Kala- 
mazoo village,  and  elsewhere. 

Henry  Little,  Esq.,  states  that  they  covered  as  many  as 
ten  acres  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Kalamazoo  mound. 
Among  these  last  were  specimens  of  the  wheel  form.  They 
were  overgrown  with  burr-oak  trees,  of  the  same  size  as 
those  scattered  over  the  surrounding  plain. 

"  On  the  farm  of  J.  T.  Cobb,  section  7,  town  of  Schoolcraft,  the  beds 
were  quite  numerous  as  late  as  1860.  There  must  have  been  fifteen 
acres  of  them  on  his  land.  The  <  sets'  would  average  five  or  six  beds 
each.  Neighbors  put  the  number  of  acres  covered  with  them  in  1830, 
within  the  space  of  a  mile,  at  one  hundred."  f 

Hon.  E.  Lakin  Brown  corroborates  these  statements. 
The  circular  one  in  the  diagram  is  from  information 
furnished  by  Henry  Little  and  A.  T.  Prouty,  of  Kalama- 
zoo. The  triangular  pointed  one  is  from  a  drawing  by  H. 
M.  Shafter,  of  Galesburg.  Roswell  Ransom,  James  R. 
Cumings,  and  A.  D.  P.  Van  Buren  have  also  contributed 
interesting  information  upon  this  subject.  The  diagrams 
are  copied  from  the  American  Antiquarian  for  April,  1878, 
in  an  article  contributed  by  Bela  Hubbard,  Esq. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  furnishes  some  account  of  the  "beds" 
first  found  on  section  13,  Comstock  township,  on  lands  pur- 
chased by  C.  C.  White  for  William  Toland,  the  first  settler 
in  the  township.  The  beds  in  this  locality  covered  some  five 
acres,  and  were  of  the  same  general  description  as  those 
before  spoken  of,  and  included  parallelograms,  circles,  and 
triangles.  Mr.  Van  Buren  says  J.  R.  Cumings  remembers 
plowing  some  of  these  gardens,  and  says  that  the  beds  were 
so  high  above  the  intervening  paths  that  the  plow  in  cross- 
ing the  latter  ran  out  of  the  ground.  He  estimates  the 
height  from  bottom  of  paths  to  top  of  bed,  or  ridge,  at 
eighteen  inches. 

The  antiquity  of  these  "  garden-beds"  is  a  question  about 
which  there  are  different  opinions.  They  were  found  in 
several  instances  covering  the  ancient  mounds,  and  from 
this  circumstance  some  waiters  have  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  were  the  work  of  a  people  who  occupied  the 
country  long  after  the  "  Mound-Builders"  had  disappeared. 
This  hypothesis  may  be  the  correct  one,  but  is  not  necessa- 
rily so.  There  are  people  living  to-day  who  have  seen 
the  burial-places  of  white  men,  if  not  cultivated,  at  least 
abandoned  and  turned  into  pasture  lands  for  sheep  and 
cattle.  The  burial-ground  of  the  Strang  Mormons  at 
Voree.J  Walworth  Co.,  Wis.,  was  occupied,  in  1873,  as  a 
barn-yard.  Even  if  the  mounds  were  the  sacred  burial- 
places  of  those  who  erected  them,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
within  a  few  generations  they  may  have  been  occupied  for 
purposes  of  agriculture,  in  common  with  the  surrounding 
fields.  But  it  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  probability 
that  the  people  who  cultivated  the  "  garden-beds"  may  have 
known  as  little  of  the  builders  of  the  mounds  as  the  red 
Indians  who  succeeded  them. 


*  Statements  of  Schoolcraft  and  Blois. 

t  Hubbard.  The  first  diagram  represents  this  class.  It  was  fur- 
nished by  Messrs.  Prouty  and  Cobb. 

%  A  Mormon  colony  planted  by  James  J.  Strang  after  the  death  of 
Joseph  Smith  at  Nauvoo,  111.,  about  1846. 
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Both  classes  of  antiquities  date  far  beyond  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  savages,  and  were  evidently  the  works  of  a 
more  civilized  race. 

In  examining  human  skulls  taken  from  mounds  near 
Spring  Lake,  Ottawa  Co.,  Mich.,  Professor  W,  D.  Gunning 
advanced  the  opinion,  from  the  forms  of  the  skulls,  the  ac- 
companying relics  (copper  hatchets,  needles,  broken  pottery, 
etc.),  and  from  other  evidence,  that  these  remains  date  back 
two  thousand  years  or  more. 

Mr.  Bela  Hubbard  advances  the  opinion,  in  reference  to 
the  "  garden-beds,"  that  they  may  have  been  cultivated  until 
within  three  or  four  centuries  of  the  present  time, — as  that 
period  would  have  sufficed  for  the  growth  of  the  largest 
forest-trees  found  upon  them.  It  is  altogether  probable 
that  the  mounds  were  first  constructed,  and  that  their  age 
is  not  overestimated  by  Professor  Gunning.  Nothing  re- 
sembling the  garden-beds  has  ever  been  found,  or  certainly 
ever  described,  in  the  region  where  the  mound-building 
architecture  reached  its  culmination, — though  the  same 
system  may  have  been  in  vogue  at  a  much  earlier  day. 
The  Michigan  people  may  have  belonged  to  a  later  period, 
or  they  may  have  been  a  colony  from  the  central  regions  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 

RELICS. 

These  consist  of  hatchets  and  spear-heads  of  stone  and 
copper,  heavy  stone  axes,  flint  spear-  and  arrow-heads, 
chips  of  flint  and  chert,  chisels,  gouges,  plumb-bobs,  pottery, 
pipes,  and  many  other  things  which  are  picked  up  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  In  addition  to  these  are  the  bones  of 
human  beings,  mingled  with  fragments  of  charcoal,  burnt 
animal  bones,  etc.,  all  pointing  to  a  race,  or  a  succession 
of  races,  which  has  passed  away. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

THE  POTTAWATT02£IE  INDIANS.* 

Nationality  and  Original  Habitat — Removals — Wars — Treaties — Mas- 
sacre at  Chicago — The  Match-e-be-nash-e-wish  Reservation — Vil- 
lages and  System  of  Cultivation — Removal  in  1840 — Missions. 

According  to  the  historian  George  Bancroft,  and  other 
prominent  writers,  Francis  Parkman  among  the  number, 
the  Pottawattomie  tribe  or  nation  belonged  to  the  great 


*  Of  the  origin  of  the  Indian  races  of  America  no  certain  account 
can  be  given.  Different  nations  gave  each  a  different  account,  and 
each  generally  claimed  to  be  the  most  important  race  of  men  in  the 
world.  When  asked  who  they  were,  the  Iroquois  were  wont  to  reply, 
"  the  Ongwe-Honwe,"  or  men  superior  to  all  others.  The  Delaware 
Indians  called  themselves  the  Lenni  Lcnape,  or  original  men.  The 
savages  of  the  vast  plains  of  Illinois  when  interrogated  as  to  their 
origin  answered,  "We  are  Illeni,"  or  men  ;  as  much  as  to  say  we  are 
the  only  men,-  and  a  distinguished  chieftain  of  a  Wisconsin  tribe, 
when  the  importance  of  his  people  was  called  in  question,  haughtily 
answered,  striking  his  breast,  "lama  Menominee  !" 
,  The  Alyonquins  called  themselves  Nethowack;  the  Athabascans, 
Tinnej  the  Esquimeaux,  Innuit;  and  the  ancient  peoples  of  Central 
and  Southern  America  called  themselves  "the  children  of  the  sun/' 
The  Zulus  of  South  Africa  say  that  their  national  name  signifies 
heaven,  and  they  call  themselves  "the  Celestials."  The  Pottawatto- 
miea  ©ailed  themselves  "  Niteh-e-nobbies,"  and  the  name,  no  doubt, 


Algonquin  subdivision  of  the  American  copper-colored 
race.  They  were  cousins-german  to  the  Ojibwa  nation 
(now  commonly  written  Chippewa),  who  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  the  upper  peninsula  of  the  present  State  of 
Michigan  at  the  date  of  the  earliest  French  discoveries. 
Both  the  Ojibwas  and  Pottawattomies  were  met  by  Charles 
Raymbault  and  Isaac  Jogues  in  the  fall  of  1641,  at  which 
time  they  visited  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Huron  and 
the  country  around  the  Sault  St.  Marie. 

In  1660  they  were  again  probably  encountered  by  Father 
Rene  Mesnard,  in  his  journeyings  along  the  southern  coast 
of  Lake  Superior ;  and  Father  Claude  Allouez  passed 
through  the  same  region  in  1666.  In  1668  the  first 
permanent  mission  in  the  State  was  founded  at  the  Sault, 
and  in  May,  1671,  was  held  the  great  council  at  this  point, 
at  which  all  the  Western  Indians  were  ostentatiously  taken 
under  the  protection  of  France.  The  Pottawattomies  were 
present  in  force  at  this  council,  and  occupy  a  prominent 
position  in  the  records  of  the  event. 

In  those  early  days  they  are  believed  to  have  been  located 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Green  Bay  and  on  the  islands  at 
its  opening  into  Lake  Michigan.  They  were  familiar  to 
Marquette,  Dablon,  and  Allouez,  who  visited  them  in 
1668-71,  and  the  two  last  named  of  whom  founded  a 
mission  among  them  on  Green  Bay  in  1669-70,  called 
St.  Frangois  Xavier.  They  were  prominent  among  all  the 
nations  who  came  to  trade  with  the  French  at  the  Sault 
St.  Marie,  at  Mackinac,  at  Green  Bay,  and  at  Detroit. 
At  the  great  council  held  at  the  Sault,  in  1671,  they  rep- 
resented, besides  their  own  nation,  the  powerful  nation  of 
the  Miamis,  who  dwelt  south  of  Lake  Michigan.  They 
befriended  Marquette  and  Joliet  on  their  way  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi in  the  spring  of  1673,  and  in  the  next  year  a  band 
of  them  accompanied  Marquette  on  a  visit  from  Green 
Bay  to  the  country  of  the  Illinois,  and  remained  with  him 
in  his  encampment  near  Chicago  for  several  months  during 
the  following  winter,  1674-75. 

They  welcomed  La  Salle  when,  in  September,  1679,  his 
vessel — the  "  Griffin" — cast  anchor  near  one  of  their  islands 
in  Green  Bay,  and  one  of  their  most  famous  chiefs  became 
the  fast  friend  of  the  great  explorer.  The  furs  with  which 
his  vessel  was  loaded  for  her  return  trip  were  no  doubt 
largely  purchased  from  them  ;  and  when  La  Salle  and  Hen- 
nepin continued  their  voyage  in  canoes  towards  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  great  lakes,  they  found  friends  among 
the  Pottawattomies,  from  whom  they  purchased  corn  and 
other  supplies  when  nearly  wrecked  and  in  a  starving  con- 
dition. This  treatment  was  the  more  wonderful  when  we 
consider  that  the  Outagamiesfi  whom  they  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Milwaukee,  were  treacherous  and  hostile. 

When  the  gallant  Tonti  retreated  from  the  little  fort — 
Crevecoeur — at  the  foot  of  Peoria  Lake  in  the  spring  of 

signified  among  them  what  Illeni  and  Ongwe-Honwe  did  among  the 
savages  of  Illinois  and  New  York. 

The  principal  copper-colored  races  found  in  North  America  were 
the  Esquimeaux,  in  the  Arctic  regions,  the  Algonquins,  in  the  region 
of  the  great  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  the  Dacotahs,  in  the 
West,  and  the  Mobilian  nations,  in  the  South.  The  belief  is  gaining 
ground  that  the  American  races  were  indigenous  to  the  soil,  but  their 
beginnings  we  can  only  conjecture. 

•j-  The  modern  Foxes. 
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1680,  and  after  passing  a  terrible  experience  among  the 
Illinois  and  Iroquois  Indians,  in  the  region  of  Ottawa,  111., 
at  length,  late  in  the  autumn,  reached  the  Pottawattomie 
villages,  sick  and  nearly  starved,  he  was  received  in  the 
most  friendly  manner  by  the  chief  who  had  welcomed  La 
Salle.  The  same  chief  welcomed  Hennepin  on  his  return 
from  his  explorations  and  captivity. among  the  Sioux  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  in  the  same  year. 

They  probably  began  their  migration  from  Green  Bay 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  grad- 
ually moved  southward  to  the  vicinity  of  Chicago,  and 
thence  around  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  region 
subsequently  occupied  by  them  in  southwestern  Michigan, 
which  included  at  least  all  the  country  stretching  from  the 
head-waters  of  the  St.  Joseph,  Kalamazoo,  and  Grand 
Rivers  to  the  lake  on  the  west. 

When  La  Salle  first  visited  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph 
River,  late  in  the  fall  of  1679,  he  found  the  Miami  nation 
in  possession  of  the  region,  and  named  the  river  the  "  Mi- 
amis"  on  this  account.  In  1721,  when  Charlevoix  visited 
the  mission  of  the  St.  Joseph,  he  found  the  Pottawattomies 
occupying  the  country,  from  which  they  were  removed  by 
the  United  States  authorities  in  1840,  after  an  occupation 
of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half. 

At  some  period,  probably  succeeding  their  arrival  in 
Michigan,  the  Pottawattomies  formed  a  sort  of  quasi  con- 
federation with  their  kindred,  the  Ojibwas  and  the  Ottawas, 
the  latter  of  whom  had  been  driven  fifty  years  earlier  from 
their  ancient  home  on  the  Ottawa  River  of  Canada.  This 
league,  while  resembling  somewhat  that  established  among 
the  nations  of  New  York,  was  of  a  looser  order,  and  the  tribes 
or  nations  composing  it  dwelt  at  long  distances  from  each 
other, — the  Ottawas  mostly  near  the  Detroit  River  and 
among  the  lakes  of  Oakland  County,  the  Ojibwas  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mackinac  and  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
the  Pottawattomies  along  Lake  Michigan,  from  Chicago  to 
the  mouth  of  Grand  River.  At  times  the  latter  nation 
had  several  villages  in  the  neighborhood  of  Detroit,  and 
it  would  seem  that  when  the  Mascoutlns,  Outag  amies ,  and 
others  attacked  that  post  in  1712,  one  or  more  of  these 
nations  were  occupying  villages  in  the  vicinity,  for  the 
beleaguered  garrison  was  saved  by  them  from  probable 
destruction. 

In  1721  we  find  M.  de  Tonti,  then  in  command  at  De- 
troit, instrumental  in  uniting  the  Pottawattomies ,  Ottawas, 
Chippewas,  and  Hurons  in  a  league  against  the  savages 
dwelling  to  the  westward  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  four 
nations  mentioned  were  the  fast  friends  and  allies  of  the 
French  down  to  1760,  when  all  the  French  possessions  in 
Canada  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

The  mission  of  St.  Joseph,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
that  name,  was  probably  established  by  the  Jesuits  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.*  When  first  estab- 
lished it  is  probable  that  the  Pottawattomies  had  not  yet 
occupied  the  surrounding  region. 

When  the  Ottawa  chieftain  Pontiac  organized  his  grand 


*  In  the  Michigan  Pioneer  Selections  it  is  stated  that  the  Jesuits 
founded,  about  the  year  1700,  a  mission  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
and  another  a  mile  south  of  the  present  city  of  Niles  j  and  that  at 
each  place  a  small  fort  was  erected. 


confederation  of  Indian  nations,  the  Pottawattomies  took 
up  the  hatchet  against  the  English,  and  figured  conspicu- 
ously during  the  siege  of  Detroit.  It  was  probably  a  band 
of  their  warriors  who  captured  the  post  of  Ouatenon,  on  the 
Wabash,  in  May,  1763,  and  they  may  have  assisted  at  the 
capture  of  Fort  Miami  about  the  same  time.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  siege  of  Detroit  they  were  present  under  their 
war-chief,  Nin-i-vay,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  Their  chiefs  accompanied  Pontiac  to  the  famous 
council  in  the  fort  at  Detroit,  and  their  warriors  took  part 
in  the  terrible  fight  at  "  Bloody  Run,"  and  were  the  first 
to  call  a  parley  to  agree  upon  terms,  though  they  treacher- 
ously broke  their  promises  and  engagements  afterwards. 

They  were  present  by  their  chiefs  at  the  great  council 
held  by  Col.  Bradstreet,  at  Detroit,  in  September,  1764, 
and  were  among  those  who  transferred  their  allegiance  from 
the  French  to  the  English  on  that  occasion.  They  also 
sent  deputies  to  meet  Sir  William  Johnson  at  Oswego,  in 
July,  1766.  During  the  Revolution  they  adhered  to  the 
British  interests,  and  joined  in  most  of  the  war-parties  and 
forays  against  the  border  settlements  of  the  Americans  from 
1778  to  the  signal  defeat  of  the  confederated  Indian  tribes, 
at  the  Maumee  Rapids  by  Gen.  Wayne,  in  August,  1794. 

In  1789  they  attended  and  signed  the  treaty  of  Fort 
Harmar.  They  formed  a  part  of  the  force  which  defeated 
Harmar  in  1790,  and  were  probably  present  in  force  at  the 
disastrous  defeat  of  St.  Clair,  in  November,  1791. 

In  September,  1792,  they  made  a  treaty  at  Vincennes 
with  Commissioner  Putnam,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States; 
but  this  treaty  was  soon  broken,  and  we  find  them  figuring 
extensively  at  a  council  held  at  the  Maumee :  Rapids  in 
1793,  during  the  advance  of  Gen.  Wayne  from-  Cincinnati. 
This  council  accomplished  nothing;  and  we  next  find  the 
Pottaioattomies  gathered,  with  the  other  Northwestern  na- 
tions, about  the  British  post  on  the  Maumee,  and  ready  to 
oppose  Wayne's  advance. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  1794,  the  general's  scouts,  under 
Capt.  Gibson,  captured  two  Pottawattomie  warriors,  be- 
tween whom  and  Gen.  Wayne  the  following  colloquy  en- 
sued : 

Wayne. — "  When  did  jour  nation  receive  the  invitation  from  the 
British  to  join  them  and  go  to  war  with  the  Americans  ?" 

Pottawattomies. — "  On  the  first  of  the  last  moon ;  the  message 
was  sent  by  three  chiefs, — a  Delaware,  a  Shawanee,  and  a  Miami." 

Wayne. — "What  was  the  message  brought  by  those  Indian  chiefs, 
and  what  number  of  British  troops  were  at  Roche  de  Bout  (fort  of  the 
Rapids)  on  the  first  of  May  ?" 

Pottawattomies. — "  That  the  British  sent  them  to  invite  the  Potta- 
wattomies to  go  to  war  against  the  United  States  j  that  they,  the  Brit- 
ish, were  then  at  Roche  de  Bout,  on  their  way  to  war  against  the 
Americans;  that  the  number  of  British  troops  then  there  was  about 
four  hundred,  with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  exclusive  of  the  Detroit 
militia,  and  had  made  a  fortification  around  Col.  McKee's  house  and 
stores  at  that  place,  in  which  they  had  deposited  all  their  stores  of 
ammunition,  arms,  clothing,  and  provisions,  with  which  they  promised 
to  supply  all  the  hostile  Indians  in  abundance,  provided  they  would 
join  and  go  with  them  to  war/' 

Wayne. — "  What  tribes  of  Indians,  and  what  were  their  numbers 
at  Roche  de  Bout  on  the  1st  of  May  ?" 

Pottawattomies. — "  The  Chippeioas,  Wyandots,  Shatcanese,  Tawasfi 
Delaware*,  and  Miami's.  There  were  then  collected  about  one  thou- 
sand warriors,  and  were  daily  coming  in  and  collecting  from  all  thefce 
nations." 

f  Meaning  probably  the  Ottawas* 
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Wayne. — "What  number  of  warriors  do  you  suppose  were  actually 
collected  at  that  place  at  this  time,  and  what  number  of  British  troops 
and  militia  have  promised  to  join  the  Indians  to  fight  this  army  ?" 

Pottawattomies. — "  By  latest  and  best  information,  and  from  our 
own  knowledge  of  the  number  of  warriors  belonging  to  those  nations, 
there  cannot  be  less  than  two  thousand  warriors  now  assembled ;  and 
were  the  Pottawattomies  to  join,  agreeably  to  invitation,  the  whole 
would  amount  to  upward  of  three  thousand  hostile  Indians.*  But 
we  do  not  think  that  more  than  fifty  of  the  Pottawattomies  will  go  to 
war.  The  British  troops  and  militia  that  will  join  the  Indians  to  go 
to  war  against  the  Americans  will  amount  to  fifteen  hundred,  agree- 
ably to  the  promise  of  Governor  Simcoe." 

Wayne. — "  At  what  time  and  at  what  place  do  the  British  and  In- 
dians mean  to  advance  against  this  army  ?" 

Indians. — "  About  the  last  of  this  moon  or  the  beginning  of  the 
next  they  intend  to  attack  the  legion  at  this  place.  Governor  Simcoe, 
the  great  man  who  lives  at  or  near  Niagara,  sent  for  the  Pottawatto- 
mies and  promised  them  arms,  ammunition,  provisions,  and  clothing, 
and  everything  that  they  wanted,  on  condition  that  they  would  join 
him  and  go  to  war  against  the  Americans;  and  that  he  would  com- 
mand the  whole. 

"He  sent  us  the  same  message  last  winter,  and  again  on  the  first  of 
the  last  moon,  from  Roche  de  Bout ;  he  also  said  he  was  obliged  to  us 
for  our  past  services,  and  that  he  would  now  help  us  to  fight,  and  ren- 
der us  all  the  services  in  his  power,  against  the  Americans. 

"All  the  speeches  which  we  have  received  from  him  were  as  red  as 
blood,  all  the  wampum  and  feathers  were  painted  red,  the  war-pipes 
and  hatchets  were  red,  and  even  the  tobacco  was  painted  red. 

"  We  received  four  different  invitations  from  Governor  Simcoe,  in- 
viting the  Pottawattomies  to  join  in  the  war;  the  last  was  on  the  first 
of  the  last  moon,  when  he  promised  to  join  us  with  fifteen  hundred  of 
his  warriors,  as  before  mentioned.  But  we  wished  for  peace,  except 
a  few  of  our  foolish  young  men/' 

"Examined  and  carefully  reduced  to  writing  at  Greenville,  this  7th 
of  June,  1794."f 

It  is  not  certain  that  any  of  the  Pottawattomies  were 
engaged  in  the  battle  against  Wayne,  but  it  is  at  least  quite 
probable  that  a  small  band  of  their  "  foolish  young  men" 
participated. 

According  to  the  statement  of  a  Canadian  who  visited 
Wayne's  camp  at  Fort  Wayne,  Governor  Simcoe,  Col. 
McKee,  and  Brant,  the  celebrated  Mohawk  chief,  arrived 
at  Fort  Miami  on  the  30th  of  September,  and  the  Governor 
invited  the  chiefs  of  all  the  nations  to  meet  him  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Detroit  liiver  and  hold  a  treaty. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Blue  Jacket,  the  Shaw- 
anese  chief,  the  Indians  were  inclined  for  peace  after  the 
defeat  on  the  Maumee,  but  upon  this  invitation  of  the  Gov- 
ernor they  concluded  to  meet  him.  At  the  council  the 
Governor  told  them  not  to  listen  to  the  Americans,  but  to 
keep  a  good  heart  and  propose  a  truce  until  the  spring, 
when  a  general  gathering  would  make  them  strong  enough 
to  renew  the  war.     Brant  also  gave  them  the  same  advice. 

But  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  British  officials  could  not 
bring  the  Indians  to  the  agreement.  Some  were  for  war 
some  were  divided,  and  "the  Chippewas  and  Pottawattomies 
went  home,  sore  from  the  late  action."  Wayne's  rapid 
movements  and  skillful  fighting  were  too  much  for  them, 
and  they  no  doubt  made  up  their  minds  during  the  follow- 
ing winter  that  they  had  best  agree  upon  terms  of  peace 
with  the  Americans,  and  trust  to  the  pleasant  words  of  the 
British  no  longer.  Indeed,  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  De- 
cember the  chiefs  of  the  Pottawattomies,  Chippewas,  Otta- 

*  This  statement  would  give  the  Pottawattomies  over  one  thousand 
warriors. 

t  From  American  State  Papers,  quoted  in  Albaeh's  Annals  of  the 
West,  pp.  640-41. 


was,  and  Miamis  came  to  Fort  Wayne  with  peace  messages 
for  Col.  Hamtramck,  the  commander  of  that  post. 

At  Greenville,  Ohio,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1795,  was 
finally  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States, 
represented  by  Gen.  Wayne,  and  the  hostile  Indians,  by 
which  the  latter  ceded  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  a  considerable  portion  of  Indiana,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  reservations  within  their  remaining  territory, 
among  which  latter  were  a  strip  six  miles  wide  along  Lake 
Erie  and  the  Detroit  River ;  the  post  of  Mackinac ;  the 
island  on  which  it  stood ;  the  island  of  Bois  Blanc,  and  a 
piece  of  land  to  the  north  of  the  straits,  six  by  three  miles 
in  extent ;  a  piece  six  miles  square  at  Chicago ;  another  of 
the  same  extent  at  Fort  Wayne ;  one  of  twelve  miles  square 
at  the  Maumee  Rapids,  and  various  others.  The  Indians 
were  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  hunting  upon  the  ceded 
lands,  and  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States 
were  to  freely  navigate  the  lakes  and  streams  within  the 
Indian  territory. 

The  consideration  which  the  tribes  received  from  the 
United  States  was  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  goods,  dis- 
tributed at  the  treaty  equitably  among  them,  and  an  annuity 
of  nine  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  in  goods  thereafter 
forever. 

The  annual  payments  were  to  be  divided  among  the  con- 
tracting nations  as  follows :  to  the  Wyandots,  the  value  of 
$1000 ;  to  the  Delawares,  $1000 ;  to  the  Shawanese, 
$1000;  to  the  Miamis,  $1000  ;  to  the  Ottawas,  $1000; 
to  the  Chippewas,  $1000;  to  the  Pottawattomies,  $1000; 
and  to  the  Kickapoos,  Weas,  Eel  Rivers,  Piankeshaws,  and 
Kaskaskias,  the  sum  of  $500  each. 

This  treaty  did  not  materially  lessen  the  territory  of  the 
Pottawattomies ;  their  largest  cession  was  probably  the  six- 
mile  tract  at  Chicago.  The  Shawanese,  Wyandots,  and  Del- 
awares  were  heavily  mulcted  in  Ohio,  and  this,  of  course, 
compelled  them  to  crowd  westward  among  the-other  nations. 

From  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  Greenville  until  the  year 
1807  we  hear  very  little  of  the  Pottawattomies.  The  In- 
dian nations  of  the  Northwest  were  generally  peaceable, 
until  the  advent  of  Tecumseh,  the  great  Shawanese  chief, 
who  began  his  preparation  for  a  confederation  of  all  the 
Indians  as  early  as  1803,  but  did  not  actually  come  into 
collision  with  the  whites  until  the  fall  of  1811. 

In  November,  1807,  Governor  Hull,  of  Michigan  Ter- 
ritory, made  a  treaty  with  the  Pottawattomies,  Ottawas) 
Wyandots,  and  Chippewas,  at  Detroit,  by  which  the  coun- 
try lying  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Territory,  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  principal  meridian  and  lying  south  of 
Saginaw  Bay,  was  ceded  to  the  United  States. 

In  1808  the  Shawanese,  under  Tecumseh  and  his  brother, 
the  prophet,  removed  from  Ohio  to  a  tract  of  land  granted 
them  on  the  Tippecanoe  River  by  the  Pottawattomies  and 
Kickapoos ;  and  from  this  point  Tecumseh  went  forth  to 
the  various  nations  of  the  North  and  South  in  the  interests 
of  his  great  project. 

It  would  appear,  from  a  treaty  made  in  November,  1808, 
by  Governor  Hull,  at  Brownstown,  that  the  Pottawattomies 
were  interested  in  lands  lying  along  the  Maumee  and  the 
southern  coast  of  Lake  Erie,  for  we  find  them  at  that  date 
uniting  with  the  Chippewas^  Ottawas,  Wyandots,  and  Sha* 
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wanese  in  the  cession  of  a  strip  of  territory  connecting  the 
Maumee  Valley  with  the  Western  Reserve  in  Northeastern 
Ohio. 

With  regard  to  the  machinations  of  Tecumseh  and  the 
prophet,  Gen.  William  H.  Harrison,  then  Governor  of 
Indiana  Territory,  on  the  5th  of  Juiy,  1809,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  says, — * 

"The  warlike  and  well-armed  tribes  of  the  Pottawattomies,  Ottawas, 
Chippewas,  Delaicares,  and  Miamis,  I  believe,  neither  had,  nor  would 
have  joined  in  the  combination ;  and  although  the  Kickapoos,  whose 
warriors  are  better  than  those  of  any  other  tribe, — the  remnant  of  the 
Wyandots  excepted, — are  much  under  the  influence  of  the  prophet,  I 
am  persuaded  that  they  were  never  made  acquainted  with  their  in- 
tentions, if  these  were  really  hostile  to  the  United  States/' 

In  the  latter  part  of  1809,  Harrison  made  additional 
purchases  of  lands  along  the  Wabash  River  from  the  vari- 
ous nations  interested,  including  the  Pottawattomies. 

These  treaties  and  purchases  were  made  with  the  Indians 
at  Fort  Wayne  and  Vincennes.  They  were  protested  against 
by  Tecumseh  in  the  following  year. 

At  a  council  between  Gen.  Harrison  and  Tecumseh,  held 
at  Vincennes  in  1810,  a  Pottawattomie  chief  made  a  speech, 
declaring  that  his  nation  had  joined  the  Shawanese  con- 
federacy and  would  stand  by  the  principles  enunciated  by 
Tecumseh.  From  this  circumstance  it  would  appear  that 
the  Pottawattomies  had  finally  been  won  over  by  Tecumseh 
and  the  prophet. 

In  1811,  Harrison  was  frequently  in  communication 
with  the  Pottawattomies ,  a  portion  of  whom  were  inclined 
to  be  friendly. 

In  the  fall  of  1811,  Harrison,  finding  the  savages  bent 
upon  war,  put  his  small  army  of  about  nine  hundred  men 
in  motion  from  Vincennes,  and  on  the  morning  of  Novem- 
ber 7th,  in  that  year,  fought  a  desperate  night-battle  with 
the  confederated  Indians,  under  the  prophet,  in  which  the 
savages  were  defeated  with  severe  loss,  and  their  towns 
were  destroyed  the  day  following.  In  this  battle  a  band  of 
Pottawattomies  were  engaged,  and  lost  several  warriors  and 
one  of  their  principal  chiefs.  This  chief  was  left  on  the 
field  mortally  wounded,  but  before  his  death  he  sent  his 
advice  to  the  different  tribes,  urging  them  to  abandon  the 
prophet  and  make  peace.* 

MASSACRE  AT  CHICAGO. 
The  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain  by  the 
United  States,  in  June,  1812,  at  once  changed  the  whole 
aspect  of  affairs  in  the  West ;  and  the  Indians,  instead  of 
making  peace  with  the  Americans,  beholding,  as  they 
thought,  their  opportunity  for  driving  the  whites  beyond 
the  Ohio,  at  once  attached  themselves  to  the  British  cause. 
With  the  rest  went  the  Pottawattomies,  and  the  next  ac- 
count of  their  movements  succeeding  the  battle  of  Tippe- 
canoe is  their  capture  and  partial  massacre  of  the  garrison 
at  Chicago,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  situated  on  a  tract 


*  During  the  war  of  1812-15,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  the  time,  the 
British  authorities  in  Canada  supported  a  blacksmithing  establishment 
near  Kalamazoo,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pottawattomies  and  other  In- 
dians. At  this  shop,  according  to  Indian  accounts,  two  men,  an  Eng- 
lishman and  a  Frenchman,  worked  at  repairing  for  the  Indians,  and 
were  paid  by  the  British  government.  To  the  Indians  the  work  was 
probably  gratuitous. 
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ceded  to  the  United  States  at  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in 
1795.  A  fort  had  been  erected  there  by  the  government 
in  1804,  and  named  Fort  Dearborn,  in  honor  of  Gen. 
Henry  Dearborn,  at  one  time  commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  army,  and  also  Secretary  of  War. 

The  fort,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  was  garrisoned 
by  a  force  of  seventy-five  indifferent  troops,  under  Capt. 
Heald,  whose  subordinates  were  Lieut.  Helm,  Ensign  Ro- 
nan,  and  Dr.  Voorhies,  surgeon  of  the  post.  Winnemac,  or 
Winneneg^  a  friendly  Pottawattomie  chief,  had  brought 
dispatches  from  Gen.  Hull,  at  Detroit,  announcing  the  dec- 
laration of  war,  and  instructing  Capt.  Heald,  if  practicable, 
to  evacuate  the  fort  and  proceed  to  Fort  Wayne  or  Detroit, 
as  circumstances  might  determine.  The  general  also  or- 
dered the  distribution  of  the  government  and  agency  prop- 
erty among  the  Indians. 

Winnemac  advised  Capt.  Heald  to  hold  the  post,  and 
not  attempt  a  retreat  through  the  hostile  country,  now 
swarming  with  Pottawattomies,  Winnebagoes,  and  others ; 
or,  if  he  must  make  the  attempt,  he  urged  that  it  be  done 
at  once,  and  that  everything  be  left  undisturbed  in  the  fort, 
and  possibly,  while  the  Indians  were  busy  plundering  the 
stores,  the  garrison  might  make  a  safe  retreat.  But  Capt. 
Heald  would  hear  to  the  advice  of  neither  Winnemac,  his 
officers,  nor  Mr.  Kinzie,  the  trader  at  the  post. 

During  the  days  which  elapsed  between  the  arrival  of 
Winnemac  and  the  evacuation,  an  Indian  runner  arrived 
from  Tecumseh,  announcing  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties, the  defeat  of  Van  Horn,  below  Detroit,  and  urging  the 
Western  Indians  to  arm  immediately,  giving  at  the  same 
time  his  opinion  that  Gen.  Hull  would  soon  be  compelled 
to  surrender.  This  warlike  message  stirred  the  Indians 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  and  from  that  moment, 
if  not  before,  it  was  madness  to  attempt  a  retreat.  A  num- 
ber of  the  Pottawattomie  chiefs  were  inclined  to  be  friendly 
with  the  Americans,  and  especially  with  Mr.  Kinzie's  fam- 
ily ;  but  the  great  majority  were  for  war,  and  could  not  be 
controlled.  Winnemac  was  aware  of  all  this,  and  hence  his 
strenuous  advice  against  evacuation. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  Capt.  Wells  arrived  from  Fort 
Wayne,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  friendly  Miamis.  Mrs.  Heald 
was  his  sister,  and  he  had  made  a  forced  march  through  the 
wilderness  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  exposure  of  the  gar- 
rison and  the  women  and  children  to  certain  destruction. 
But  he  arrived  too  late.  The  ammunition  had  been  de- 
stroyed and  the  liquor  poured  out  on  the  day  preceding,  by 
Capt.  Heald's  orders,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  attempt 
the  march.  The  goods  and  blankets  had  been  distributed 
among  the  Indians,  but  they  were  savagely  angry  when  they 
found  the  liquor  was  destroyed,  and  could  scarcely  be  re- 
strained from  a  general  massacre. 

Among  the  chiefs  were  several  who,  though  they  partook 
of  the  general  feeling  of  hostility  towards  the  Americans, 
yet  had  many  friends  among  the  soldiers  and  families  at  the 
post,  and  they  exerted  their  utmost  endeavors  to  allay  the 
bloodthirsty  feelings  of  their  followers,  but  in  vain. 

Among  these  was  Black  Partridge,  a  distinguished 
chief,  who  came  to  the  commander,  after  a  second  council 

f  Called  by  the  whites  "  Catfish." 
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of  the  Indians  had  decided  upon  the  massacre,  and  said, 
"  Father,  I  come  to  deliver  up  to  you  the  medal  I  wear. 
It  was  given  me  by  the  Americans,  and  I  have  long  worn 
it  in  token  of  our  mutual  friendship.  But  our  young  men 
are  resolved  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  whites. 
I  cannot  restrain  thejn,  and  I  will  not  wear  a  token  of  peace 
while  I  am  compelled  to  act  as  an  enemy." 

The  following  paragraphs  relating  to  the  Chicago  mas- 
sacre are  from  Albach's  "  Annals  of  the  West" : 

"  The  fatal  morning  of  the  15th  of  August  arrived.  The  sun  shone 
out  in  brightness  as  it  rose  from  the  glassy  surface  of  the  lake.  The 
atmosphere  was  balmy,  and  could  the  minds  of  the  party  have  been 
relieved  from  the  most  distressing  apprehensions,  they  could  have  de- 
parted with  exhilarating  feelings. 

"  Early  in  the  morning  a  message  was  received  by  Mr.  Kinzie,  from 
To-pe-nee-be,  a  friendly  chief  of  the  St.  Joseph  band  {Pottawattomies), 
informing  him  that  the  Pottawattomies  who  had  promised  to  be  an 
escort  to  the  detachment  designed  mischief.  Mr.  Kinzie  had  placed 
his  family  under  the  protection  of  some  friendly  Indians.  This  party, 
in  a  boat,  consisted  of  Mrs.  Kinzie,  four  young  children,  a  clerk  of  Mr. 
Kinzie's,  two  servants,  and  the  boatmen,  or  voyageurs,  with  two  In- 
dians as  protectors.  The  boat  was  intended  to  pass  along  the  southern 
end  of  Lake  Michigan  to  St.  Joseph.  Mr.  Kinzie  and  his  eldest  son, 
a  youth,  had  agreed  to  accompany  Capt.  Heald  and  the  troops,  as  he 
thought  his  influence  over  the  Indians  would  enable  him  to  restrain 
the  fury  of  the  savages,  as  they  were  much  attached  to  him  and  his 
family. 

"  To-pe-nee-be  urged  him  and  his  son  to  accompany  his  family  in 
the  boat,  assuring  him  the  hostile  Indians  would  allow  his  boat  to 
pass  in  safety  to  St.  Joseph. 

"  The  boat  had  scarcely  reached  the  lake  when  another  messenger 
from  this  friendly  chief  arrived  to  detain  them  where  they  were.  The 
reader  is  left  to  imagine  the  feelings  of  the  mother.  She  was  a  woman 
of  uncommon  energy  and  strength  of  character,  yet  her  heart  died 
within  her  as  she  folded  her  arms  around  her  helpless  infants.  And 
when  she  heard  the  discharge  of  the  guns,  and  the  shrill,  terrific  war- 
whoop  of  the  infuriated  savages,  and  knew  the  party,  and  most  prob- 
ably her  beloved  husband  and  first-born  son,  were  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion, language  has  not  the  power  to  describe  her  agony. 

"  At  nine  o'clock  the  troops,  with  the  baggage-wagons,  left  the  fort 
with  martial  music,  and  in  military  array.  Capt.  Wells,  at  the  head  of 
his  band  of  Miamis,  led  the  advance,  with  his  face  blackened  after  the 
manner  of  the  Indians.  The  troops,  with  the  wagons  containing  the 
women  and  children,  the  sick  and  lame,  followed,  while  at  a  little  dis- 
tance behind  were  the  Pottawattomies,  about  five  hundred  in  number, 
who  had  pledged  their  honor  to  escort  them  in  safety  to  Fort  Wayne. 
The  party  took  the  road  along  the  lake-shore. 

"  On  reaching  the  point  where  a  range  of  sand-hills  commenced 
(within  the  present  limits  of  Chicago  city),  the  Pottawattomies  defiled 
to  the  right  into  the  prairie,  to  bring  the  sand-hills  between  them  and 
the  Americans.*  They  had  marched  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  fort,  when  Capt.  Wells,  who,  with  his  Miamis,  was  in  advance, 
rode  furiously  back,  and  exclaimed,  '  They  are  about  to  attack  us; 
form  instantly  and  charge  upon  them  !' 

"  The  words  were  scarcely  uttered  when  a  volley  of  balls,  from  In- 
dian muskets  behind  the  sand-hills,  poured  upon  them.  The  troops 
were  hastily  formed  in  line  of  battle  and  charged  up  the  bank.  One 
man,  a  veteran  soldier  of  seventy,  fell  as  they  mounted  the  bank. 
The  battle  became  general.  The  Miamis  fled  at  the  outset,  though 
Capt.  Wells  did  his  utmost  to  induce  them  to  stand  their  ground. 
Their  chief  rode  up  to  the  Pottawattomies,  charged  them  with  treach- 
ery, and,  brandishing  his  tomahawk,  declared  '  he  would  be  the  first 
to  head  a  party  of  Americans  and  punish  them/  He  then  turned  his 
horse  and  galloped  after  his  companions  over  the  prairie. 

"  The  American  troops  behaved  most  gallantly,  and  sold  their  lives 
dearly.  Mrs.  Helm,  the  wife  of  Lieut.  Helm,  who  was  in  the  action, 
behaved  with  astonishing  presence  of  mind  (as  did  all  the  other  fe- 

*  These  sand-hills  were  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name  j  they  probably 
never  exceeded  the  height  of  twenty  feet.  The  high  bank  of  the  lake 
is  generally  meant  in  this  account.  The  sand  was  drifted  upon  the 
top  of  the  bank  to  a  depth  of  several  feet. 


males),  and   furnished  Mr.  Kinzie  with  many  thrilling  facts,  from 
which  are  made  the  following  extracts  : 

" '  Our  horses  pranced  and  bounded,  and  could  hardly  be  restrained, 
as  the  balls  whistled  around  them.  I  drew  off  a  little  and  gazed  upon 
my  husband  and  father,  who  were  yet  unharmed.  I  felt  that  my  hour 
was  come,  and  endeavored  to  forget  those  I  loved,  and  prepare  myself 
for  my  approaching  fate. 

" '  While  I  was  thus  engaged,  the  surgeon,  Dr.  V.,  came  up  ;  he  was 
badly  wounded.  His  horse  had  been  shot  under  him,  and  he  had  re- 
ceived a  ball  in  his  leg.  Every  muscle  of  his  countenance  was  quiv- 
ering with  the  agony  of  terror.  He  said  to  me,  aDo  you  think  they 
will  take  our  lives  ?  I  am  badly  wounded,  but  I  think  not  mortally. 
Perhaps  we  might  purchase  our  lives  by  promising  them  a  large  re- 
ward.    Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  ?" 

tt  < «  j)Y  y  »  sai(j  x,  "  do  not  let  us  waste  the  few  moments  that  yet 
remain  to  us  in  such  vain  hopes.  Our  fate  is  inevitable.  In  a  few 
moments  we  must  appear  before  the  bar  of  God.  Let  us  endeavor  to 
make  what  preparation  is  in  our  power."  "  Oh,  I  cannot  die  !"  ex- 
claimed he.  "  I  am  not  fit  to  die, — if  I  had  but  a  short  time  to  pre- 
pare,— death  is  awful  !"  I  pointed  to  Ensign  Ronan,  who,  though 
mortally  wounded,  and  nearly  down,  was  still  fighting  with  despera- 
tion upon  one  knee. 

" ' "  Look  at  that  man,"  said  I,  "at  least  he  dies  like  a  soldier !" 
a  t  a  Yes,"  replied   the  unfortunate  man,  with  a  convulsive  gasp, 
"  but  he  has  no  terrors  of  the  future, — he  is  an  unbeliever." 

" '  At  this  moment  a  young  Indian  raised  his  tomahawk  at  me.  By 
springing  aside  I  avoided  the  blow,  which  was  aimed  at  my  skull,  but 
which  alighted  on  my  shoulder.  I  seized  him  around  the  neck,  and 
while  exerting  my  utmost  efforts  to  get  possession  of  his  scalping- 
knife,  which  hung  in  a  scabbard  over  his  breast,  I  was  dragged  from 
his  grasp  by  another  and  an  older  Indian. 

" l  This  latter  bore  me,  struggling  and  resisting,  towards  the  lake. 
Notwithstanding  the  rapidity  with  which  I  was  hurried  along,  I  re- 
cognized, as  I  passed  them,  the  lifeless  remains  of  the  unfortunate 
surgeon.  Some  murderous  tomahawk  had  stretched  him  upon  the 
very  spot  where  I  had  last  seen  him. 

"'I  was  immediately  plunged  into  the  water,  and  held  there  with 
a  forcible  hand,  notwithstanding  my  resistance.  I  soon  perceived, 
however,  that  the  object  of  my  captor  was  not  to  drown  me,  as  he 
held  me  firmly  in  such  a  position  as  to  place  my  head  above  the  water. 
This  reassured  me,  and  regarding  him  attentively,  I  soon  recognized, 
in  spite  of  the  paint  with  which  he  was  disguised,  the  Black  Par- 
tridge. 

" i  When  the  firing  had  somewhat  subsided,  my  preserver  bore  me 
from  the  water  and  conducted  me  up  the  sand-banks.  It  was  a  burn- 
ing August  morning,  and  walking  through  the  sand,  in  my  drenched 
condition,  was  inexpressibly  painful  and  fatiguing.  I  stopped  and 
took  off  my  shoes,  to  free  them  from  the  sand,  with  which  they  were 
nearly  filled,  when  a  squaw  seized  and  carried  them  off,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  proceed  without  them.  When  we  had  gained  the  prairie 
I  was  met  by  my  father,  who  told  me  that  my  husband  was  safe  and 
but  slightly  wounded.  They  led  me  gently  back  towards  the  Chicago 
River,  along  the  southern  bank  of  which  was  the  Pottawattomie  en- 
campment. At  one  time  I  was  placed  upon  a  horse  without  a  saddle, 
but  soon  finding  the  motion  insupportable,  I  sprang  off.  Supported 
partly  by  my  kind  conductor  and  partly  by  another  Indian,  Pee-so- 
tum,  who  held  dangling  in  his  hand  the  scalp  of  Capt.  Wells,  I  dragged 
my  fainting  steps  to  one  of  the  wigwams. 

" '  The  wife  of  Wau-bee-nee-mah,  a  chief  from  the  Illinois  River, 
was  standing  near,  and  seeing  my  exhausted  condition,  she  seized  a 
kettle,  dipped  up  some  water  from  a  little  stream  that  flowed  near, 
threw  into  it  some  maple-sugar,  and  gave  it  to  me  to  drink.  This  act 
of  kindness,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  atrocities,  touched  me  most 
sensibly,  but  my  attention  was  soon  diverted  to  other  objects.  The 
fort  had  become  a  scene  of  plunder,  to  such  as  remained  after  the 
troops  had  marched  out.  The  cattle  had  been  shot  down  as  they  ran 
at  large,  and  lay  dead  or  dying  around. 

" '  As  the  noise  of  the  firing  grew  gradually  less,  and  the  stragglers 
from  the  victorious  party  dropped  in,  I  received  confirmation  of  what 
my  father  had  hurriedly  communicated  in  our  rencontre  on  the  lake- 
shore:  namely,  that  the  whites  had  surrendered,  after  the  loss  of 
about  two-thirds  of  their  number.  They  had  stipulated  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  their  lives  and  those  of  the  remaining  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  for  their  delivery  at  some  of  the  British  posts,  unless  ran- 
somed by  traders  in  the  Indian  country.   It  appeared  that  the  wounded 
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prisoners  were  not  considered  as  included  in  the  stipulation,  and  a 
horrible  scene  occurred  upon  their  being  brought  into  camp. 

" i  An  old  squaw,  infuriated  by  the  loss  of  friends  or  excited  by 
the  sanguinary  scenes  around  her,  seemed  possessed  by  a  demoniac 
ferocity.  She  seized  a  stable-fork,  and  assaulted  one  miserable  victim, 
who  lay  groaning  and  writhing  in  the  agony  of  his  wounds,  aggravated 
by  the  scorching  beams  of  the  sun.  With  a  delicacy  of  feeling  scarcely 
to  have  been  expected  under  such  circumstances,  Wau-bee-nee-mah 
stretched  a  mat,  across  two  poles,  between  me  and  this  dreadful  scene. 
I  was  thus  spared,  in  some  degree,  a  view  of  its  horrors,  although  I 
could  not  entirely  close  my  ears  to  the  cries  of  the  sufferer.  The  fol- 
lowing night  five  more  of  the  wounded  prisoners  were  tomahawked. ' 

"But  why  dwell  upon  this  painful  subject?  Why  describe  the 
butchery  of  the  children,  twelve  of  whom,  placed  together  in  one  bag- 
gage-wagon, fell  beneath  the  merciless  tomahawk  of  one  young  sav- 
age ?  This  atrocious  act  was  committed  after  the  whites,  twenty-seven 
in  number,  had  surrendered.  When  Capt.  Wells  beheld  it,  he  ex- 
claimed, i  Is  that  their  game  ?  Then  I  will  kill,  too  !'  So  saying,  he 
turned  his  horse's  head  and  started  for  the  Indian  camp  near  the  fort, 
where  had  been  left  their  squaws  and  children. 

"Several  Indians  pursued  him,  firing  at  him  as  he  galloped  along. 
He  laid  himself  flat  on  the  neck  of  his  horse,  loading  and  firing  in 
that  position.  At  length  the  balls  of  his  pursuers  took  effect,  killing 
his  horse  and  severely  wounding  himself.  At  this  moment  he  was 
met  by  Winneneg  and  Waubansee,  who  endeavored  to  save  him  from 
the  savages  who  had  now  overtaken  him;  but  as  they  supported  him 
along,  after  having  disengaged  him  from  his  horse,  he  received  his 
death-blow  from  one  of  the  party  (Pee-so-tum),  who  stabbed  him  in 
the  back. 

"The  heart  of  Capt.  Wells  was  taken  out  and  cut  into  pieces,  and 
distributed  among  the  tribes.  His  mutilated  remains  remained  un- 
buried  until  next  day,  when  Billy  Caldwell  gathered  up  his  head  in 
one  place  and  mangled  body  in  another,  and  buried  them  in  the 
sand.* 

"The  family  of  Mr.  Kinzie  had  been  taken  from  the  boat  to  their 
home  by  friendly  Indians,  and  there  strictly  guarded.  Soon  after  a 
very  hostile  party  of  the  Pottawattomies  arrived  from  the  Wabash, 
and  it  required  all  the  skill  and  bravery  of  Black  Partridge,  Wauban- 
see, and  Billy  Caldwell,  who  arrived  at  a  critical  moment,  and  other 
friendly  Indians,  to  protect  them.  Runners  had  been  sent  by  the 
hostile  chiefs  to  all  the  Indian  villages  to  apprise  them  of  the  in- 
tended evacuation  of  the  fort,  and  of  their  plan  of  attacking  the 
troops.  In  eager  thirst  to  participate  in  such  a  scene  of  blood,  but 
arrived  too  late  to  participate  in  the  massacre,  they  were  infuriated 
at  their  disappointment,  and  sought  to  glut  their  vengeance  on  the 
wounded  and  prisoners. 

"  On  the  third  day  after  the  massacre,  the  family  of  Mr.  Kinzie, 
with  the  attachees  of  the  establishment,  under  the  care  of  Francois,  a 
half-breed  interpreter,  were  taken  to  St.  Joseph  in  a  boat,  where  they 
remained  until  the  following  November,  under  the  protection  of  To- 
pe-ne-be  and  his  band.  They  were  then  carried  to  Detroit,  under 
the  escort  of  Chandonnai  and  a  friendly  chief  by  the  name  of  Kee- 
po-tah,  and,  with  their  servants,  delivered  up,  as  prisoners  of  war,  to 
the  British  commanding  officer. 

"  Of  the  other  prisoners,  Capt.  Heald  and  Mrs.  Heald  were  sent 
across  the  lake  to  St.  Joseph  the  day  after  the  battle.  Capt.  Heald 
had  received  two  wounds  and  Mrs.  Heald  seven,  the  ball  of  one  being 
cut  from  her  arm  by  Mr.  Kinzie,  with  a  penknife,  after  the  engage- 
ment. 

"  Mrs.  Heald  was  ransomed  on  the  battle-field  by  Chandonnai,  a 
half-breed  from  St.  Joseph,  for  a  mule  he  had  just  taken  and  the 
promise  of  ten  bottles  of  whisky. 

"  Capt.  Heald  was  taken  prisoner  by  an  Indian  from  the  Kankakee, 
who,  seeing  the  wounded  and  enfeebled  condition  of  Mrs.  Heald,  gen- 
erously released  his  prisoner  that  he  might  accompany  his  wife.  But 
when  this  Indian  returned  to  his  village  on  the  Kankakee,  he  found 
that  his  generosity  had  excited  so  much  dissatisfaction  in  his  band 
that  he  resolved  to  visit  St.  Joseph  and  reclaim  his  prisoner.  News 
of  his  intention  having  reached  To-pe-ne-bee,  Kee-po-tah,  Chandon- 
nai, and  other  friendly  braves,  they  sent  them  in  a  bark  canoe  under 


*  Capt.  David  Wells  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  his  childhood  and 
had  lived  among  the  Miamis,  where  he  married  a  daughter  of  Little 
Turtle,  the  great  chief.  He  left  the  Indians  and  joined  Gen.  Wayne 
in  1794.     His  descendants  still  live  in  Maumee  City. 


the  charge  of  Robinson,  a  half-breed,  along  the  eastern  side  of  Lake 
Michigan,  three  hundred  miles,  to  Mackinac,  where  they  were  de- 
livered over  to  the  commanding  officer. 

"Lieut.  Helm  was  wounded  in  the  action  and  taken  prisoner,  and  af- 
terwards taken  by  some  friendly  Indians  to  the  Ausable,  and  from  thence 
to  St.  Louis,  and  liberated  from  captivity  through  the  agency  of  the 
late  Thomas  Forsyth,  Esq.  Mrs.  Helm  received  a  slight  wound  in 
the  ankle;  had  her  horse  shot  from  under  her;  and,  after  passing 
through  the  agonizing  scenes  described,  went  with  the  family  of  Mr. 
Kinzie  to  Detroit. 

"  The  soldiers,  with  their  wives  and  children,  were  dispersed  among 
the  different  villages  of  the  Pottawattomies  upon  the  Illinois,  Wabash, 
and  Rock  Rivers,  and  at  Milwaukie.  The  larger  portion  were  taken 
to  Detroit  and  ransomed  the  following  spring." 

Thus  ended  this  memorable  episode,  the  most  noted,  per- 
haps, in  the  history  of  the  Pottawattomies,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  whites  were  concerned.  The  whole  affair  thoroughly 
illustrated  the  prominent,  and,  in  some  respects,  contra- 
dictory, characteristics  of  the  Indian  race.  The  same  de- 
ceitful, wary,  bloodthirsty  elements ;  the  profuse  promises 
of  friendship  and  protection,  while  the  runners  were  even 
then  on  their  way  to  summon  the  different  bands  and 
tribes  to  the  bloody  banquet ;  the  same  unrelenting  and 
unquenchable  thirst  for  slaughter,  and  the  same  inhuman 
disposition  manifested  towards  the  helpless  wounded,  and 
the  innocent  women  and  children.  x\nd  in  this  instance 
they  had  no  immediate  reason  for  this  bloody  treatment  of 
those  whom  chance  and  the  unpardonable  foolishness  of  the 
commanding  officer  had  placed  in  their  power.  The  In- 
dians had  been  well  treated  by  every  one  at  the  post,  and 
there  was  no  reason  for  the  outrage  except  the  inherent 
bloodthirstiness  of  the  race.  There  were  a  few  individuals, 
principally  chiefs,  whose  better  natures  revolted  from  the 
work ;  but  they  were  in  a  contemptible  minority,  and  could 
do  nothing. 

In  respect  to  cultivation  and  humanity,  the  Pottawatto- 
mies were  no  better  and  no  worse  than  their  congeners  of 
other  tribes  and  nations.  They  knew  they  were  able  to 
overpower  the  insignificant  band  which  constituted  the  gar- 
rison, provided  they  could  prevail  upon  them  to  evacuate 
the  fort  and  expose  themselves  in  open  ground  ;  and  to  this 
end  they  pursued  the  same  line  of  policy  adopted  by  Pon- 
tiac,  forty-nine  years  before,  at  Detroit, — that  dictated  by 
subterfuge  and  treachery.  To-day,  a  half-dozen  families, 
descendants  of  the  fierce  braves  who  so  wantonly  imbrued 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  innocent  women  and  children, 
dwell  on  the  borders  of  the  metropolis  (whose  half-million 
people  outnumber  all  the  Indians  of  North  America  com- 
bined), and  in  dumb  helplessness  eke  out  a  scanty  liveli- 
hood by  peddling  willow-baskets  and  the  bead-work  of  the 
dusky  squaws. 

Of  Capt.  Heald  there  call  be  nothing  said  in  extenuation 
of  his  foolish  temerity,  which  cost  the  lives  of  three-score 
people,  except  that  a  blind  subserviency  to  what  he  deemed 
a  military  duty  seemed  to  overturn  every  reasoning  faculty, 
and  hurry  him  on  to  the  inevitable  consequences  ;  and  the 
glaring  fact  will  ever  stand  against  him  that  he  refused  to 
listen  to  sound  advice,  and  in  a  most  criminal  manner  obsti- 
nately led  his  command  to  certain  death  or  captivity. 

In  the  attack  upon  Forts  Wayne  and  Harrison,  both 
within  the  limits  of  Indiana,  in  the  same  month,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Pottatcattomies  acted  a  conspicuous  part. 
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Fort  Harrison,  on  the  Wabash,  was  desperately  and  suc- 
cessfully defended  against  the  combined  savages — Shawa- 
nese,  Pottawattomies,  Kickapoos,  and  others — by  Capt. 
Zachary  Taylor,  with  eighteen  men  ;  and  here  a  future 
President  of  the  United  States  battled  bravely  with  the 
fiery  devils  fresh  from  the  massacre  of  Fort  Dearborn. 

In  September  following,  a  village  of  the  Pottawattomies, 
on  the  bluff  near  the  head  of  Peoria  Lake,  was  destroyed, 
together  with  a  number  of  its  warriors,  by  a  force  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  partly  United  States  rangers  and 
partly  Illinois  volunteers. 

The  Pottawattomies  were  present  in  strong  force  around 
Detroit  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with  Great 
Britain,  or  very  soon  thereafter,  though  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  positive  evidence  that  they  were  present  at 
Hull's  surrender.  The  message  received  at  Fort  Dearborn 
from  Tecumseh,  urging  them  to  come  east  and  join  his 
forces,  would  indicate  that  they  had  not  yet  heard  of  the 
declaration  of  war,  but  were  anticipating  it.  Capt.  Heald 
estimates  their  numbers  (warriors)  at  Chicago,  at  the  date 
of  the  massacre,  at  five  hundred. 

Their  next  appearance  in  force  was  most  probably  in 
January,  1813,  at  the  fight  of  French  town,  on  the  river 
Raisin,  where  the  city  of  Monroe  now  stands.  A  Cana- 
dian writer  states  that  at  the  battle  of  January  22d,  against 
Winchester,  there  were  two  hundred  Pottawattomies 
present ;  and  in  the  disgraceful  massacre  permitted,  if  not 
authorized,  by  the  infamous  Col.  Proctor,  of  the  British 
army,  they  probably  took  a  full  share.  To  the  honor  of 
Tecumseh,  the  Shawanese  chief,  who  was  not  present  at 
this  affair,  it  is  said  that  he  upbraided  Proctor  in  most  bitter 
terms  for  his  inhumanity.  His  presence  alone  stayed  the 
hands  of  the  savages  from  further  deeds  of  blood. 

In  the  course  of  Proctor's  operations  around  Fort  Meigs 
and  Sandusky  Bay,  the  Pottawattomies ,  no  doubt,  were 
following  the  lead  of  Tecumseh,  and  in  the  desperate  fight 
with  Dudley's  Kentuckians,  opposite  Fort  Meigs,  when 
Harrison  was  besieged  by  Proctor,  in  May,  1813,  they  did 
their  share  of  the  bloody  work.  They  were  also  in  front 
of  Fort  Meigs  again  in  July  following,  and  at  Fort  Stephen- 
son in  August  of  the  same  year,  when  Proctor's  assaulting 
column  received  such  a  disastrous  repulse  at  the  hands  of 
the  youthful  Major  Croghan. 

A  respectable  portion  of  the  Pottawattomies  participated 
in  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  at  the  Moravian  towns  in 
Upper  Canada,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1813,  where  the 
British  and  Indian  power  in  the  Northwest  was  completely 
broken.  The  fall  of  Tecumseh  disheartened  the  confeder- 
ated Indians,  and  the  Pottawattomies,  in  July,  1815,  made 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  United  States.  This  treaty  was 
made  at  the  Portage  des  Sioux,  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri  River,  and  the  commissioners  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  were  the  Governor  of  Missouri,  the 
Governor  of  Illinois,  the  superintendents  of  Indian  affairs 
of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  and  Auguste  Choteau,  of  St. 
Louis. 

By  the  treaty  of  Chicago,  elsewhere  noted,  the  Pottawat- 
tomies ceded  to  the  government  all  their  lands  lying  south 
of  Grand  River,  with  the  exception  of  five  small  reservations, 
one  of  which  was  in  Kalamazoo  County,  and  covered  the 


ground  now  occupied  by  Kalamazoo  village.  This  was 
designated  in  the  treaty  as  the  "  Match- e-be-nash-e-wish 
Reserve."  What  this  Indian  title  signified,  whether  it  was 
the  name  of  a  tribe  of  the  Pottawattomies,  of  a  chief,  or 
of  a  village  which  stood  within  the  limits  of  the  reserva- 
tion, we  have  not  been  able  to  determine ;  neither  have  we 
been  successful  in  finding  out  how  long  the  reservation  was 
occupied  by  the  Indians,  nor  to  whom  and  for  what  con- 
sideration it  was  disposed  of. 

It  must  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  government  when 
the  first  entries  of  land  were  made  in  Kalamazoo,  which 
were  in  November,  1830,  by  Stephen  H.  Richardson  and 
Titus  Bronson,  who  purchased  the  southwest  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 15,  which  is  now  in  the  heart  of  Kalamazoo  village. 
The  township  (2  south  11  west)  was  surveyed  in  1827  by 
John  Muliett,  and  the  reservation,  in  June,  1829,  by 
Orange  Risdon.  The  fact  of  its  being  surveyed  would 
indicate  that  it  had  recently  come  into  possession  of  the 
government.*  Another,  known  as  the  Nottawa-Sepee 
Reservation,  included  one  hundred  and  fifteen  sections, 
lying  partly  in  Kalamazoo  and  partly  in  St.  Joseph  County. 
The  portion  included  in  Kalamazoo  County  covered  sixty 
sections,  including  the  entire  township  of  Brady,  a  strip 
two  miles  wide  on  the  west  side  of  Wakeshma,  and  a  like 
strip  on  the  east  side  of  Schoolcraft  township. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1833,  a  treaty  was  held  by 
Governor  Porter  at  the  Pottawattomie  village  which  stood 
on  the  Nottawa-Sepee  reservation,  within  the  limits  of  St. 
Joseph  County,  at  which  the  chiefs,  by  the  influence  of 
trinkets,  military  trappings,  and  other  articles  to  the 
amount  of  about  ten  thousand  dollars  in  value,  were  in- 
duced to  cede  all  their  remaining  lands,  which  were  in- 
cluded in  that  reservation,  to  the  United  States.  The 
Indians  were  to  retain  peaceable  possession  of  the  reserva- 
tion for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  were  to 
remove  to  a  new  reservation  west  of  the  Mississippi.  When 
the  time  came  (in  1 835),  they  manifested  so  much  reluct- 
ance and  opposition  that  it  was  not  until  five  years  later 
that  they  were  finally  removed. 

The  Indians  had  villages  on  Gull  Prairie,  and  on  To- 
land's  Prairie,  where  Galesburg  now  stands,  and  also  at 
Kalamazoo,  on  Prairie  Ronde,  in  the  present  town  of  Port- 
age, and  in  other  parts  of  the  county.  Some  of  these  were, 
probably,  tolerably  permanent,  while  others  were  of  a  more 
transient  character. 

The  village  (or  villages,  for  there  may  have  been  several) 
located  on  the  site  of  Kalamazoo  was  a  prominent  one,  for 
here  was  perhaps  the  best  fishing-ground  within  the  limits 
of  the  county.  The  largest  fish  of  Lake  Michigan  could 
ascend  the  river  to  this  point,  and  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer  the  pastime  of  taking  a  supply  for  future  use  was 
indulged  in  by  the  Indians,  with  every  demonstration  of 
rejoicing.  Evidence  of  a  large  native  population  at  this 
point  is  in  the  fact  that  three  considerable  burial-grounds 

*  From  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  Hillsdale  County  it  appears  that 
the  Indians  exchanged,  in  September,  1827,  all  their  reservations 
made  at  the  Chicago  treaty  of  1821,  for  a  consolidated  reservation, 
called  Nottawa-Sepee,  in  St.  Joseph  and  Kalamazoo  Counties,  and 
the  Matchebenashewiah  tract  was  probably  given  up  at  that  time.  A 
portion  of  the  Nottawa-Sepee  reservation  was  in  Kalamazoo  County. 
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were  found  within  what  are  now  the  limits  of  the  village 
of  Kalamazoo. 

There  were  traditions  among  the  Indians  of  terrible  wars 
and  exterminating  conflicts  between  the  Ottawas  and  the 
Sioux  or  Sauhies,  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Kekala- 
mazQo,  one  of  which  is  perpetuated  in  a  poem  by  V.  Has- 
call,  a  former  resident  of  Kalamazoo,  which  will  be  found 
in  another  chapter  of  this  work.  Here,  also,  the  Potta- 
wattomies  and  Ottawas — for  they  seem  to  have  been  min- 
gled more  or  less  in  all  this  region — held  their  solemn  coun- 
cils, their  war-dances,  and  their  annual  feasts. 

The  Pottawattomies  are  described  as  having  been  more 
domestic  than  warlike  in  their  habits.  They  delighted  in 
bedecking  themselves  in  finery  and  gew-gaws,  and  had  a 
great  love  for  ponies,  which  they  caparisoned  with  all  the 
pride  of  a  Bedouin  when  preparing  his  Arab  barb  for  the 
field.  They  were  good  hunters,  and  when  once  fairly  en- 
listed in  war  exhibited  the  same  bravery  which  rendered 
the  Iroquois  so  renowned. 

The  Ottawas,  frequently  called  the  Tawas,  came  origi- 
nally from  the  great  river  of  Canada  which  still  bears  their 
name,  from  whose  rugged  and  picturesque  region  they  were 
expelled  by  the  terrible  Iroquois,  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  They  occupied  the  country,  more 
properly  speaking,  lying  in  the  Grand  River  Valley  of  Mich- 
igan, but  the  lines  between  the  Indian  nations  and  tribes 
who  were  friendly  to  each  other  were  not  very  clearly  de- 
fined ;  and  they  occupied  the  country  frequently  in  com- 
mon, hunting  and  fishing  together.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  with  the  Ottawas  and  Pottawattomies,  who  dwelt 
amicably  together.  The  former,  to  whom  the  great  war- 
chief  Pontiac  belonged,  were  perhaps  the  most  warlike  and 
the  finest  in  physique  of  all  the  Indians  of  Michigan. 
Among  the  prominent  chiefs  of  the  Pottawattomies  in  later 
days  were  Bawbeese  and  Noonday  ;  the  former  having  his 
principal  village  within  the  present  limits  of  Hillsdale 
County,  and  the  last  named  making  his  headquarters  at  or 
near  Kalamazoo.  It  is  said  that  when  the  county  was  first 
visited  there  were  no  less  than  sixteen  distinct  trails  con- 
verging at  Kalamazoo.  This  fact  alone  would  be  ample 
evidence  that  here  was  an  important  Indian  centre. 

Mr.  Yolney  Hascall  in  a  letter  to  the  Ladies'  Library 
Association,  written  some  years  since,  speaks  of  a  curious 
circle  in  a  grove  of  trees  on  Genesee  Prairie,  where  the  In- 
dians performed  their  dances  and  celebrated  their  harvest 
festivities. 

They  cultivated  quite  extensive  areas  of  land  in  various 
parts  of  the  county,  notably  around  Kalamazoo  and  in  the 
adjoining  town  of  Portage.  The  fields  in  the  last-named 
locality,  which  are  still  known  as  the  "  Indian  fields,"  cov- 
ered probably  a  hundred  acres?  They  had  been  long  occu- 
pied by  the  Pottawattomies  for  a  village  and  planting-grounds, 
and  were  cultivated  for  several  years  after  the  arrival  of  the 
first  white  settlers.  This  village  is  said  to  have  been  the 
largest  in  this  region,  and  the  Indians  claimed  that  it  was 
selected  as  a  place  of  secure  retreat  for  their  women  and 
children  during  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain — 1812-15. 
The  field  labor  was  all  performed  by  the  squaws,  as  was 
customary  with  nearly  all  the  tribes  on  the  continent,  the 
bucks,  or  warriors,  confining  their  physical  labors  to  war- 


like pursuits  and  hunting  and  fishing.  A  good  story  is 
told  by  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Northern  Illinois,  who 
encountered  on  Fox  River  the  same  nation  of  Indians  whom 
the  early  settlers  found  occupying  the  valley  of  the  Kala- 
mazoo. He  was  preparing  his  ground  and  planting  his  first 
crop  of  corn.  A  young  but  ambitious  chief,  who  watched 
his  operations  closely,  seemed  much  interested.  The  settler, 
thinking  to  do  him  a  kindness,  offered  to  prepare  for  plant- 
ing and  give  him  all  the  ground  he  would  personally  take 
care  of.  The  chief  accepted  the  generous  offer,  and  ap- 
peared promptly  on  the  ground  the  following  morning  with 
a  half-dozen  squaws  armed  with  the  necessary  implements 
for  planting  the  corn.  The  white  man  saw  at  a  glance  that 
the  chief  had  misunderstood  his  meaning,  and  proceeded  to 
explain  to  him  that  he  must  do  the  work  himself ;  where- 
upon the  noble  son  of  the  forest,  drawing  himself  up 
proudly,  answered  the  nonplussed  settler,  "  Ugh  !  Indian 
hunt  game;  squaw  hunt  corn  !" 

Raising  grain  and  vegetables,  taking  care  of  the  house- 
hold, or  working  at  any  ordinary  employment  was  con- 
sidered, under  Indian  customs,  menial  employment,  alto- 
gether beneath  the  dignity  of  a  warrior,  and,  in  fact,  utterly 
degrading;  and  any  one  among  the  male  members  of  a 
tribe  who  gave  himself  to  such  pursuits  was  considered  in- 
ferior, and  contemptuously  called  a  "  squaw"  by  the  plumed 
and  painted  warriors,  who  looked  upon  the  bloody  business 
in  which  they  delighted  as  the  most  respectable  and  honor- 
able known  to  the  Indian,  and  one  which  all  should  aspire 
to.  Cooper,  in  his  "  Oak  Openings,"  the  scene  of  which  is 
laid  in  the  Kalamazoo  Valley,  illustrates  this  feeling  finely 
in  his  character  of  Onoah,  or  "  Scalping  Peter." 

The  Indians  remained  in  this  part  of  Michigan  until 
1840,  when  they  were  removed  beyond  the  Mississippi 
River  by  the  United  States  government.  Hon.  H.  M. 
Rice,  since  prominent  in  Minnesota  politics,  had  charge  of 
the  removal,  and  performed  his  duties  with  fidelity  and  the 
utmost  kindness  to  the  emigrants,  who  very  reluctantly  left 
their  homes  among  the  lakes  and  oak-openings  and  silver 
streams  of  Michigan. 

Col.  Thomas  A.  H.  Edwards  was  actively  engaged  in 
gathering  the  scattered  bands  together  at  Kalamazoo  pre- 
paratory to  departure. 

On  their  way  westward  they  encamped  for  several  days 
on  the  grounds  north  of  the  Central  Railroad  Depot  in 
Kalamazoo,  where  they  were  visited  by  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  went  to  have  a  last  look  at  the  former  owners  of 
the  soil,  destined  never  again  to  be  occupied  by  the  "  Hunter 
Race." 

At  Kalamazoo  they  were  joined  by  other  parties  of  In- 
dians from  the  north  and  west,  and  when  all  had  assembled, 
chiefly  Pottawattomies  and  Ottawas,  they  took  up  their 
line  of  march  for  the  then  far  West  beyond  the  "  Father  of 
Waters."  Their  tents  and  household  goods  were  loaded  on 
the  backs  of  their  ponies,  of  which  they  had  in  later  years 
become  possessed  of  a  considerable  number,  while  the  able- 
bodied  men,  women,  and  children,  accompanied  by  their 
dogs,  followed  on  foot.  The  sick  and  aged  were  carried  on 
the  ponies,  and  the  "  pappooses"  on  the  backs  of  the  squaws. 
There  was  great  reluctance  among  them  to  leaving  the 
homes  of  their  ancestors,  and  even  their  chiefs  and  warriors 
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were  greatly  apprehensive  of  danger  from  the  Sioux  in  the 
country  to  which  they  were  going.  They  were  guided  and 
guarded  by  a  detachment  of  United  States  regulars. 

Upon  their  departure  from  Kalamazoo,  as  they  passed 
the  dwelling  of  Judge  Ransom,  for  whom  they  entertained 
great  respect,  they  all  doffed  their  ornamental  head-gear, 
and  elevated  their  right  hands  in  token  of  a  last  good-bye. 
A  few  scattering  individuals  only  remained,  and  from  hence- 
forth the  country  which  once  knew  them  was  to  know 
them  no  more  forever.  Notwithstanding  the  long  and 
bloody  history  of  these  wild  children  of  the  forest,  it  is 
with  a  tinge  of  sadness  that  we,  even  at  this  day,  contem- 
plate their  sorrowful  departure,  for  they  possessed  human 
feelings,  and  the  ties  which  bound  them  to  this  beautiful 
region  were  deeply  rooted. 

"  Ye  say  they  all  have  passed  away, 
That  noble  race  and  brave ; 
That  their  light  canoes  have  vanished 
*%     From  off  the  crested  wave  j 
That  in  your  grand  old  forests 

There  rings  no  hunter's  shout, — 
But  their  name  is  on  your  waters, 
Ye  may  not  wash  it  out." 

In  1874,  according  to  the  State  census,  there  were  ten 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  Indians  living  within  the 
State  of  Michigan,  consisting  of  the  following  nations : 

Ottawas  and  Chippewas  living  together 5,500 

Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior 2,000 

Chippewas  of  Saginaw,  etc 2,000 

Chippewas  of  Grand  Kiver 500 

Pottawattomies 250 

Total 10,250 

The  few  remaining  Pottawattomies  are  located  in  Cal- 
houn, St.  Joseph,  Berrien,  and  Yan  Buren  Counties.  All 
the  tribes  have  adopted  the  dress  and  customs,  more  or  less, 
of  the  whites,  and  to  a  great  extent  given  up  the  chase. 
A  few  receive  annuities  from  the  government,  but  by  far 
the  larger  number  depend  wholly  on  their  own  exertions  for 
a  livelihood.  Portions  of  them  are  settling  down  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  and  five  or  six  hundred  of  their  children 
attend  the  public  schools. 

There  is  a  small  reservation,  containing  about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  of  land,  still  occupied  by  the  Potta- 
wattomies, in  the  southern  part  of  Calhoun  County.  They 
number  now  about  fifty  souls.  A  mission,  called  the  u  Notta- 
way  Mission,"  was  established  at  this  place  in  1840.  Hev. 
Mr.  M.  Hickey  was  in  charge  of  the  mission  and  school 
attached,  assisted  by  Mr.  Crane  and  Miss  Hickey  as  teachers. 

Old  John  Ma-gwa-go  was  chief  of  this  band,  and  a  white 
man  named  Holcomb,  who  had  married  Murchee,  a  sister 
of  the  chief,  lived  with  them.  An  intelligent  squaw, 
named  Mary,  who  had  been  educated  at  Albion,  acted  as 
interpreter  for  the  tribe.  Her  husband's  name  was  Men-ne- 
do-ka.  The  belle  of  the  tribe  was  Pont-sig-na,  a  daughter 
of  the  wife  of  Holcomb  by  a  former  husband ;  she  also 
had  been  educated  at  Albion.  The  following  notice  is 
from  the  Detroit  Post : 

"  The  Rev.  Henry  Jackson,  the  Indian  who  died  at  Holland,  was 
the  government  interpreter  and  business  agent  of  the  Pottaioattomies, 
who  have  a  reservation  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Battle  Creek,  on 
the  Nottawa  Creek,  in  Athens  township,  and  was  well  known  to  many 
of  our  citizens.  This  band  of  Indians  on  the  Nottawa-Sepe  are  the 
last  of  the  Pottawattomies  of  Michigan,  and  now  number  about  fifty 


men,  women,  and  enildren.  Phineas  Bamp-ta-nay-by  is  the  present 
chief.  Jackson  was  much  thought  of  by  the  Pottawattomies,  and  his 
death  is  greatly  mourned  by  them.  Jackson  did  not  live  with  the 
Pottawattomies  ;  only  came  here  when  business  required.  He  made 
his  home  with  the  Ottawas,  at  Wayland,  Allegan  Co.  Jackson,  whose 
Indian  name  was  Bam-me-no-de-no-kaid,  signifying  ( Storm  Cloud,' 
was  a  Chippewa,  instead  of  a  Pottawattomie,  and  came  here  from 
Canada,  where  he  was  born,  brought -up,  and  educated  as  a  Wesleyan 
Methodist.  He  was  well  educated,  and  a  very  intelligent  man.  He 
once  delivered  a  lecture  in  the  Seventh-Day  Adventists'  church,  in 
this  city,  upon  'The  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Chippewas,'  which 
drew  a  large  audience,  and  which  proved  a  highly  entertaining  and 
instructive  lecture.  He  was  probably  better  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory and  traditions  of  the  Indians  of  Michigan  than  any  other  per- 
son in  the  State,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  of  our  State 
historians,  or  the  secretary  of  the  State  Pioneer  Society,  did  not 
secure  these  traditions  and  histories  in  writing  before  his  death." 

The  following  paragraphs  are  furnished  by  Mr.  Van 
Buren  : 

"  I  well  remember  Jackson,  or  '  Storm  Cloud.'  He  was  a  forcible 
speaker,  earnest  and  pathetic  in  his  appeals  to  his  red  brethren.  His 
English  education,  and  the  knowledge  which  he  had  gained  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  whites,  had  aided  him  much  in  his  labors.  One 
Sabbath  morning  I  had  gone  with  a  party  of  young  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen from  the  school  district  north  of  the  Mission,  where  I  was 
then  teaching.  We  arrived  at  an  early  hour,  and,  entering  the  log 
chapel,  seated  ourselves  and  awaited  the  gathering  of  the  dusky  con- 
gregation. Soon  a  young  Indian  came  in,  and,  taking  down  a  long 
tin  horn,  which  hung  behind  the  door,  he  stepped  out  in  front  of  the 
chapel  and  wound  it  so  loudly  and  musically  that  we  could  hear  the 
twanging  notes  reverberating  through  the  dim  arcades  of  the  sur- 
rounding forest  and  dying  away  in  the  distance.  Repeating  the 
echoing  calls  a  number  of  times,  he  stepped  back  into  the  chapel  and 
hung  up  the  horn  in  its  place. 

"  The  children  of  the  forest  now  began  to  assemble  in  their  rude 
place  of  worship.  Quietly,  with  the  stealthy  Indian  tread,  old  and 
young  came  in  and  took  their  seats.  No  noise — not  even  a  whisper. 
Nothing  but  the  silence  characteristic  of  their  natures.  The  whole 
gathering  was  the  very  impersonation  of  a  hushed  and  solemn  re- 
ligious assembly." 

The  following  letter*  from  A.  H.  Scott,  dated  St.  Joseph, 
Mich.,  Jan.  9,  1880,  is  to  Mr.  Henry  Bishop,  and  is  in 
answer  to  questions  touching  the  Indians  in  this  county  at 
an  early  day.  It  will  be  found  of  great  interest  to  many 
of  our  readers  to  whom  the  aborigines  of  this  section  were 
unknown : 

"  Your  letter,  dated  December  25th,  came  to  hand,  and  I  have  felt 
it  a  duty  to  give  the  information  desired  in  regard  to  the  Indians  of 
Kalamazoo  County  during  the  years  of  its  first  settlement  by  the 
whites,  as  far  as  my  memory  will  serve  me.  I  came  to  Kalamazoo 
County  early  in  June,  1833,  as  a  member  of  the  family  of  James 
Smith,  in  company  with  his  brother,  Addison.  Hosea  B.  Huston  and 
E.  Lakin  Brown  carried  on  the  merchandising  business  under  the 
name  of  Smith,  Huston  &  Co.,  and  had  two  stores,  one  at  Schoolcraft 
and  the  other  at  Kalamazoo  (or  rather  at  Bronson,  as  it  was  then 
called).  I  soon  picked  up  enough  of  the  Indian  language  to  enable 
me  to  trade  with  them.  They  then  owned  a  reservation  of  land  ten 
miles  square,  which  took  in  the  eastern  part  of  Gourd-Neck  Prairie, 
and  had  a  small  village  or  collection  of  wigwams  in  the  grove  just  east 
of  the  prairie,  on  the  farm  now  <*wned  by  James  N.  Neasmith,  Esq. 
The  wigwams  were  all  built  with  a  frame  of  poles,  covered  with  elm- 
bark,  with  the  exception  of  the  wigwam  of  the  chief  (Sagamaw), 
which  was  built  for  him  by  his  friends,  the  early  white  settlers,  of  logs 
and  covered  with  oak  shakes.  You  wish  me  to  inform  you  '  how  they 
received  the  first  settlers,  how  they  lived,  and  how  much  they  mingled 
with  and  how  they  traded  with  the  white  man/ 

"  1st.  I  think  as  a  class  they  received  the  early  settlers  very  kindly, 
and  were  inclined  to  live  peaceably  with  them. 

"  2d  question.  How  they  lived.  Deer  were  plenty  in  those  early 
days,  and,  as  they  were  good  hunters,  they  had  no  difficulty  the 


i  From  the  Telegraph  of  Jan.  14,  1880. 
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greater  part  of  the  year  in  supplying  themselves  with  meat.  They 
also  used  the  flesh  of  raccoon,  muskrats,  etc.,  for  food.  Fish  were 
plenty  in  the  rivers  and  lakes.  They  understood  how  to  catch  them 
both  with  spear  and  hook.  They  raised  some  corn  on  land  that  some 
of  the  early  settlers  plowed  and  fenced  for  them.  In  their  season  wild 
fruits,  such  as  blueberries,  blackberries,  etc.,  were  obtained  by  them 
for  food,  and  also  to  '  swap*  with  the  white  man  for  flour,  salt,  sugar, 
etc.  3d  question.  'How  much  they  mingled  with  the  white  man?' 
In  our  stores  and  the  dwellings  and  cabins  of  their  acquaintances 
they  made  themselves  very  much  at  home.  The  squaws  and  pappooses 
would  come  in  in  crowds  and  sit  down  on  the  floor  (never  taking  a 
chair)  till  they  were  so  thick  that  you  could  hardly  find  a  place  to  put 
your  foot.  They  turned  out  en  masse  on  all  public  days,  and  at  horse- 
races and  shows.  They  were  greatly  delighted  with  circuses.  Shoot- 
ing-matches and  foot-races  they  took  a  great  interest  in.  4th  ques- 
tion. How  they  traded  with  the  white  man  ?  The  trade  with  the 
Indian  at  that  early  day  was  mainly  an  exchange  (or,  as  they  called  it, 
swap)  of  their  furs,  venison,  dressed  deer-skins,  moccasins,  blueberries, 
blackberries,  cranberries,  etc.,  for  flour,  salt,  tobacco,  powder,  lead, 
sugar,  and  all  the  articles  that  the  Indians  used  to  clothe  themselves 
I  never  knew  an  Indian  offer  to  sell  to  white  people  any  part  of  the 
carcass  of  a  deer  except  the  ham.  The  price  for  a  ham  of  venison 
was  always  two  shillings,  no  more,  no  less,  no  matter  how  small  or 
large  it  was.  Whenever  we  sold  a  squaw  any  goods  that  had  to  be 
made  up  into  any  of  their  garments  a  needle  and  thread  for  each  gar- 
ment must  be  given ;  only  the  goods  for  one  garment  would  be  bought 
or  swapped  for  at  a  time.  It  required  a  good  knowledge  of  their  ways 
and  much  patience  to  be  a  successful  dealer  with  the  Indians.  We 
frequently  sold  them  goods  on  credit,  and  found  them  about  the  same 
kind  of  paymasters  as  the  ordinary  white  man  j  some  paid  promptly, 
some  after  a  long  time,  and  some  never  paid.  They  would  have  been 
splendid  customers  if  they  had  been  blessed  with  plenty  of  money ; 
but  they  were  poor  and  thriftless,  and  I  may  with  truth  say  a  i  vaga- 
bond race/  and,  consequently,  their  trade  was  of  no  great  value.  They 
received  an  annual  payment  from  government,  which  was  mainly  in 
necessary  goods  for  their  use  and  comfort,  and  a  small  amount  of  sil- 
ver money.  The  money  was  very  soon  gone,  and  in  most  cases  did 
them  no  good,  but  the  goods  furnished  them  by  government  was  just 
what  they  needed,  and  added  greatly  to  their  comfort. 

"  In  regard  to  personal  characteristics  of  any  noted  Indian,  etc.,  I 
would  say  that  the  best  specimen  of  an  Indian  that  I  ever  saw  in  those 
early  days  was  Sag-a-maw,  the  chief  of  all  the  Pottawattomies  in  and 
about  Kalamazoo  County.  He  was  a  man  of  great  good  sense,  of 
noble  bearing,  of  great  integrity,  and  in  every  way  a  dignified  gentle- 
man. He  was  called  a  great  orator  among  his  people.  He  was  a  true 
friend  to  the  whites.  I  have  heard  him  make  speeches  to  his  people, 
and,  although  I  could  not  understand  him,  his  manner  and  voice  were 
very  interesting,  and  the  effect  of  his  speech  on  his  people  was  very 
great.  He  was  the  only  Indian  that  I  ever  saw  who  was  polite  and 
attentive  to  his  squaw.  When  they  came  to  the  store  at  School- 
craft to  do  their  trading,  he  would  help  her  off  of  her  pony,  and  when 
they  were  ready  to  return  he  would  place  his  hand  on  the  ground  by 
the  side  of  her  pony,  and  she  would  place  one  foot  in  it,  and  he  would 
lift  her  with  apparently  great  ease  into  her  saddle,  and  no  white  man 
could  have  shown  more  respect  and  politeness.  If  he  wished  for  any 
credit  at  the  store,  he  had  it  and  paid  promptly.  Any  Indian  that  he 
told  us  it  was  safe  to  trust  was  sure  to  pay  us.  He  always  told  us 
never  to  trust  his  son,  Cha-na-ba,  who  was  a  very  worthless  fellow. 
...  In  regard  to  the  number  of  the  Indians  that  lived  in  Kalama- 
zoo County  and  vicinity  at  that  early  day,  I  can  make  no  estimate  that 
would  be  of  any  value.  They  were  continually  coming  and  going  and 
scattered  about  in  little  squads.  In  regard  to  the  effect  it  had  on  the 
character  of  the  Indian  in  his  contact  with  the  white  race,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  it  was  bad.  % 

"He  seems  (as  many  writers  have  said)  to  take  in  all  the  vices  of 
the  white  man  and  reject  all  his  virtues.  Whisky  (the  great  demoral- 
izer of  the  white  man)  was  and  is  the  principal  factor  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  that  is  good  in  the  Indian  character,  when  he  comes  in 
contact  with  the  white  race.  The  longer  the  Indians  remained  here 
among  the  whites  the  more  worthless  tj*ey  became.  Game  became 
scarce,  they  were  too  indolent  to  work,  and  they  became  drunkards 
and  beggars.  The  great  end  and  aim  of  most  of  them  was  to  get 
whisky  to  get  drunk  with,  and,  as  its  cost  was  only  about  twenty-five 
cents  per  gallon,  they  generally  got  all  that  they  wanted.  When  they 
purchased  whisky  they  openly  announced  that  they  were  going  to  get 


'squinny'  (drunk).  The  quality  of  the  whisky  sold  to  Indians  was 
very  bad,  having  been  first  watered  and  drugged  for  their  especial  use. 
I  recollect,  in  1833,  that  some  Indians  came  to  Schoolcraft  from  Kala- 
mazoo and  made  bitter  complaint  to  Addison  Smith  about  H.  B.  Hus- 
ton. They  said  that  he  put  so  much  '  bish'  (water)  in  his  whisky  that 
it  made  them  sick  before  they  could  get '  squinny'  (drunk).  As  to  my- 
self, I  sold  no  whisky  to  Indians,  except  during  the  first  two  or  three 
years  after  my  arrival  in  Schoolcraft.  What  I  have  said  about  the 
Indians  has  been  mainly  about  those  whose  headquarters  were  near 
Schoolcraft. 

"A.  H.  Scott." 
MISSIONS. 

There  were  no  actual  mission  stations  located  within 
the  boundaries  of  Kalamazoo  County  previous  to  its  settle- 
ment by  the  whites ;  but  there  were  several  in  its  vicinity, 
among  which  were  the  Carey  mission  at  Niles,  in  Berrien 
County,  and  the  Thomas  mission  at  Grand  Rapids,  in  Kent 
County.  There  was  a  mission  school  established  at  the 
Nottawa-Sepee  Reservation,  in  St.  Joseph  County. 

In  1817,  Rev.  Isaac  McCoy,  a  Baptist  minister,  began 
his  labors  as  a  missionary  among  the  Indians  in  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Michigan.  He  was  stationed  in  various  places, 
— at  Fort  Harrison,  on  the  Wabash,  at  Fort  Wayne,  and 
subsequently  at  Niles,  on  the  St.  Joseph.  His  labors  were 
at  first  among  the  Miamis,  Weas,  Kic7capoos,  Piankeshwas, 
and  Pottawattomies,  at  large,  and  his  travels  extended  over 
most  of  the  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  portions  of 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 

He  opened  a  permanent  school  at  Fort  Wayne,  on  the 
Maumee  River,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1820,  and  continued 
in  charge  of  it  until  December,  1822,  when,  with  his  family, 
he  removed  to  a  new  mission  on  the  St.  Joseph  River,  on 
the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Niles. 

His  family  was  with  him  most  of  the  time  during  his 
sojourn  at  these  two  stations,  and  he  buried  one  of  his 
children  at  Fort  Wayne.  In  November,  1826,  Mr.  McCoy 
established  a  mission  at  the  point  now  occupied  by  Grand 
Rapids,  in  Kent  County.  The  mission  at  Niles  was  named 
Carey,  and  the  one  on  Grand  River,  Thomas,  both  from 
Baptist  missionaries  who  first  penetrated  Hindoostan. 

The  mission  at  Niles  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pottawat- 
tomiesj  and  the  one  at  Grand  Rapids  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Ottawas.  By  the  treaty  of  Chicago,  in  1821,  the  govern- 
ment had  agreed  to  appropriate  a  certain  sum  in  aid  of  the 
schools,  and  furnish  the  necessary  machinery  for  black- 
smithing  and  mill  purposes. 

The  Rev.  Leonard  Slater,  who  had  arrived  at  Carey  in 
the  fall  of  1826,  was  settled  at  Thomas  mission,  on  Grand 
River,  on  the  5th  of  May,  1827.*  Mr.  McCoy  made  his 
headquarters  at  Carey,  but  often  visited  Thomas  station, 
and  traveled  quite  extensively  among  the  savages.  These 
two  missions  were  kept  up  until  after  the  settlement  of 
the  country  by  the  whites.  The  missionaries  had  every 
possible  opportunity  for  studying  Indian  character  and 
habits,  and  Mr.  McCoy  seems  to  have  been  a  very  careful 
and  interested  observer.  We  make  some  extracts  from  a 
work,  entitled  "  History  of  Baptist  Indian  Missions,"  pub- 
lished in  1840  : 

"  We  have  always  found  it  difficult  to  persuade  our  correspondents 

*At  a  subsequent  period  Mr.  Slater  resided  and  labored  with  a 
colony  of  the  Ottawas,  who  had  located  in  the  southern  part  of  Barry 
County.     [See  biography.] 
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among  the  white  people  that  the  Indians  were  naturally  like  all  other 
human  beings,  and  that  the  same  means  which  were  necessary  to  im- 
prove society  among  the  whites  were  necessary  among  the  Indians, 

"INDIAN  FESTIVAL  * 

"  If  we  would  form  a  correct  opinion  of  a  people,  we  must  notice 
small  matters  as  well  as  great.  We  must  contemplate  them  as  they 
are  at  home.  In  the  summer  of  1825,  I  attended  an  Indian  festival, 
which,  according  to  custom,  they  accompanied  with  dancing.  These 
festivals  professedly  partake  of  a  religious  character,  but  in  reality  it 
seems  otherwise.  Different  festivals  have  appropriate  names.  The 
seasons  for  some  occur  regularly,  but  most  of  them  are  occasional,  as 
circumstances  are  supposed  to  suggest  or  require  them.  That  which 
occurred  at  this  time  was  one  at  which  singular  feats  of  legerdemain, 
such  as  taking  meat  out  of  a  boiling  pot  with  their  naked  hand,  drink- 
ing boiling-hot  broth,  eating  fire,  etc.,  are  attempted.  Some  ignorant 
whites,  who  have  mingled  with  the  Indians,  have  reported  that  the 
latter  were  very  dexterous  in  these  feats,  but  we  have  never  seen  any- 
thing of  the  kind  attempted  among  them  that  was  not  very  clumsily 
performed. 

"  On  the  present  occasion,  a  little  tobacco  was  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  hall,  on  the  bottom  of  a  new  moccasin,  with  a  small  bundle  of 
cedar  sticks,  resembling  candle  matches.f  Three  large  kettles  of 
meat,  previously  boiled,  were  hanging  over  a  small  fire  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  house. 

"The  aged  chief,  To-pe-ne-be,  led  in  the  ceremonies.  He  delivered 
a  speech  of  considerable  length,  without  rising  from  his  seat,  with  a 
grave  countenance,  and  his  eyes  almost  closed.  He  then  sat  and 
drummed  with  one  stick,  and  sang  at  the  same  time,  while  his  aid  at 
his  side  rattled  the  gourd.  At  length  four  women  appeared  before 
him  and  danced.  A  while  after  this  he  arose,  delivered  another  speech, 
then,  drumming  and  dancing,  turned  round,  and  moving  slowly  around 
the  dancing-hall  was  followed  by  all  the  dancing-party.  When  he 
had  performed  his  part  in  leading  others  went  through  the  same  cere- 
monies, and  these  were  repeated  until  every  pair  had  twice  led  in  the 
dance. 

"  These  exercises  were  accompanied  with  many  uncouth  gestures 
and  strange  noises.  Occasionally  a  man  would  stoop  to  the  kettle  and 
drink  a  little  soup.  One  fellow,  assuming  a  frantic  air,  attended  with 
whooping,  lifted  out  of  a  kettle  a  deer's  head,  and  holding  it  by  the 
two  horns,  with  the  nose  from  him,  presented  it  first  upwards  and 
afterwards  towards  many  of  the  by-standers,  as  he  danced  around, 
hallooing.  The  droppings  of  the  broth  was  rather  an  improvement 
to  the  floor  than  an  injury,  it  being  the  earth,  and  now  becoming 
pretty  dusty.  At  length  he  tore  asunder  the  deer's  head  and  dis- 
tributed it  to  others,  and  what  was  eatable  was  devoured  with  affected 
avidity. 

"At  the  conclusion,  which  was  after  sun- setting,  each  brought  his 
or  her  vessel  and  received  a  portion  of  the  food.  Chebass,  a  chief, 
sent  to  me  and  invited  me  to  eat  with  him,  and  I  having  consented, 
he  placed  his  bowl  on  the  earth  beside  me  and  said,  '  Come,  let  us  eat 
in  friendship  !'  The  same  dish  contained  both  meat  and  soup.  The 
chief  took  hold  of  the  meat  with  one  hand,  and  with  a  knife  in  the 
other  severed  his  piece,  and  I  followed  his  example.  After  eating, 
another  speech  was  delivered,  the  music  followed,  all  joined  in  a  dance 
with  increased  hilarity,  and  most  of  them  with  their  kettles  of  meat 
and  broth  in  their  hands,  and  at  length  breaking  off,  each  went  to  his 
home." 

The  Carey  mission  was  in  quite  a  flourishing  condition, 
as  the  following  extract  from  the  semi-annual  report  made 
on  the  1st  of  October,  1825,  will  show : 

"Seventy  scholars  belong  to  our  school,  viz.,  fifty  males  and  twenty 
females;  foiirteen  of  whom  have  advanced  to  the  study  of  arithmetic, 
twenty-two  others  to  reading  and  writing.  During  the  last  year  four 
have  completed  their  courses,  and  have  left  the  institution ;  two  are 
apprentices  to  the  blacksmith's  business,  and  one  to  the  shoemaker's. 
The  residue  of  the  males  who  are  old  enough  labor  a  portion  of  the 
time  on  the  farm,  and  the  females  spend  part  of  their  time  at  the 
wheel,  loom,  needle,  etc.  Two  hundred  and  eight  yards  of  cloth  have 
been  manufactured  the  past  year." 

In  August,  1826,  John  L.  Leib,  Esq.,  government  agent, 


*  Pottawattomies, 


f  Pine  splinters. 


visited  Carey  mission,  and  among  others,  in  his  report  to 
the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Washington,  mentions 
the  following  facts : 

"Two  hundred  and  three  acres  are  now  inclosed,  of  which  fifteen 
were  in  wheat,  fifty  in  Indian  corn,  eight  in  potatoes,  pumpkins,  and 
other  vegetable  products.  The  residue  is  appropriated  for  pasture. 
There  have  been  added  to  the  buildings,  since  my  last  visit,  a  house 
and  a  most  excellent  grist-mill  worked  by  horses.  The  usefulness  of 
this  mill  can  scarcely  be  appreciated,  as  there  is  no  other  of  any  kind 
within  one  hundred  miles,  at  least,  of  the  establishment;  and  here,  as 
benevolence  is  the  predominating  principle,  all  the  surrounding  popu- 
lation is  benefited. 

"Numerous  Indian  families  have,  since  my  last  visit,  settled  them- 
selves around,  and  have,  from  the  encouragement,  countenance,  and 
assistance  of  the  missionary  family,  made  considerable  progress  in 
agriculture.  Indeed,  a  whole  village  has  been  formed,  within  six 
miles  of  it,  under  its  benevolent  auspices  and  fostering  care.  I  visited 
them,  to  witness  myself  the  change  in  their  condition.  To  good 
fences,  with  which  many  of  their  grounds  are  inclosed,  succeed  do- 
mestic animals.  You  now  see  oxen,  cows,  and  swine  grazing  around 
their  dwellings,  without  the  danger  of  destroying  their  crops." 

The  following  paragraphs  concerning  a  prominent  and 
well-known  Indian,  probably  of  the  Pottawattomie  nation, 
were  furnished  by  Mr.  Van  Buren : 

"SHAVBHEAD. 

"  We  give  here  some  recollections  of  a  somewhat  noted  Indian  chief, 
called  Shavehead,  that  we  gathered  from  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  him  on  Shavehead  Prairie,  in  Cass  County.  The  prairie  was 
named  after  him ;  it  was  his  favorite  home,  and  here  he  spent  the 
latter  part  of  his  life.  He  had  in  his  more  communicative  hours,  'tis 
said,  boasted  of  the  white  men's  scalps  he  had  taken  in  the  battle  at 
Frenchtown,  on  the  river  Raisin.  He  wore  them  as  trophies  about 
his  person. 

"  The  old  Chicago  road,  where  it  crossed  the  St.  Joseph  River  at 
Mottville,  was  called,  as  we  have  said,  Grand  Traverse,  or  Portage. 
This  road  was  the  great  traveled  route  through  the  southern  part  of 
the  Territory  to  Chicago.  Here,  at  Mottville,  the  old  chief  Shave- 
head had  stationed  himself  as  the  Charon  to  ferry  travelers  across 
the  stream.  There  being  no  grist-mills  nearer  than  Pokagon,  the 
settlers  in  this  part  of  the  country  went  by  this  route  to  get  their 
grinding  done.  Standing  with  gun  in  hand  at  this  portage,  Shave- 
head was  accustomed  to  demand  toll  of  every  one  who  wished  to  cross 
the  stream.  One  day  M.  0.  Savan,  of  Centreville,  finding  the  old 
chief  off  his  guard,  crossed  over  the  St.  Joseph  free.  But  on  his  re- 
turn, there  the  old  Charon  stood,  gun  in  hand,  to  demand  his  moiety. 
Savan  stopped  his  team.  Shavehead  came  up  and  looked  into  his 
wagon,  when  the  former,  seizing  him  by  the  soalp-lock,  drew  him 
close  to  the  wagon,  and  with  his  ox-whip  gave  him  a  sound  flogging. 
Then  seizing  the  old  chiefs  gun,  he  fired  it  off  and  drove  on.  Old 
Shavehead  never  took  any  more  toll  from  a  settler  crossing  the  St. 
Joseph  River  at  Mottville. 

"  An  old  frontiersman,  who  lived  not  far  from  Shavehead  Prairie, 
was  very  fond  of  the  woods,  of  hunting  and  trapping.  He  and  Shave- 
head were  great  friends,  and  often  spent  days  together  on  the  hunt. 
Their  friendship  had  continued  so  long  that  the  settler  had  begun  to 
be  considered  a  sort  of  Leather  Stocking  companion  to  the  old  Indian. 
One  day  a  report  reached  his  ears  that  Shavehead  had  said,  '  Deer 
getting  scarce;  white  man  (pointing  towards  the  settler's  home)  kill 
too  many ;  Injun  no  get  his  part.  Me  stop  white  man  shoot  deer.' 
His  old  friend  interpreted  this ;  he  knew  its  meaning  but  said  nothing. 
He  and  the  old  chief  had  another  hunt  together  after  this.  Time 
passed  on,  and  one  pleasant  day  in  autumn  the  two  old  friends  went 
out  on  a  hunt  together,  and  at  night  the  settler  returned  alone.  The 
old  Indian  chief  was  never  seen  in  that  region  afterwards.  'Twas 
generally  believed  that  the  reason  Shavehead  did  not  return  was  be- 
cause he  had  crossed  the  river  to  happy  hunting-grounds  on  the  other 
side.  And  it  was  genera%  conceded  that  the  settler  thought  he  or 
Shavehead  would  have  to  cross  the  river  that  day,  and  that  he,  the 
settler,  concluded  not  to  go." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

OCCUPATION   BY  THE   WHITES. 

Causes  and  Centres  of  Settlement — Trading- Posts  and  Traders — Cam- 
pau, Robinson,  Hubbard — Early  Settlements — Reminiscences — 
Nuts,  Fruits,  and  Flowers — Pioneer  Money— Wild-Cat  Banks. 

The  earliest  occupation  of  the  interior  of  the  lower 
peninsula  of  Michigan  by  the  white  people  was  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fur  trade  and  Christian  missions,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  pursued  by  the  French  explorers  of  the 
seventeenth  century  along  the  outskirts  of  the  territory  now 
constituting  the  State.* 

As  a  rule,  wherever  a  trading-post  was  located,  a  mis- 
sion, either  Catholic  or  Protestant,  was  established  beside 
it.  These  were  in  some  instances  located  at  the  villages 
of  the  Indians,  which  were  generally  on  sites  well  chosen 
for  communication  by  both  land  and  water.  The  In- 
dian trails  by  land  and  the  numerous  large  streams 
which  cut  the  peninsula  in  all  directions,  were  the 
earliest  means  of  transit,  and  along  these  came  the  first 
scattering  immigrants  to  the  rich  lands  of  the  interior. 
At  Grand  Rapids,  Kalamazoo,  St.  Joseph,  and  many 
other  points  were  located  important  centres  of  Indian 
population,  and  here  converged  the  great  trails  which 
traversed  the  country.  The  first  interior  county  settled 
was  Oakland,  in  1817.  This  was  on  the  great  Indian 
trail  connecting  Detroit  with  the  Saginaw  Valley.  The 
settlement  of  the  counties  lying  west  of  the  principal 
meridian  began  about  ten  years  later,  and  the  tide  of 
immigration,  which  gradually  grew  in  volume  until 
about  1837,  mostly  passed  over  the  Washtenaw  trail,  which 
followed  closely  the  line  now  occupied  by  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad. 

Along  this  trail  were  Indian  villages  at  points  now  occu- 
pied by  the  cities  and  villages  of  Ypsilanti,  Ann  Arbor, 
Battle  Creek,  Gull  Prairie,  Kalamazoo,  Schoolcraft,  South 
Haven,  and  St.  Joseph.  These  points  were  nearly  all  im- 
portant centres  of  savage  population,  and  exceedingly  con- 
venient of  access  by  land  and  water.  According  to  Mr. 
Campau  they  were  mostly  occupied  by  the  Pottawattomies. 
The  journey  into  the  interior  from  Detroit,  where  most 
of  the  immigrants  landed,  was  long  and  toilsome,  and  soon 
after  a  line  of  stages  had  been  put  in  operation  it  was  a 
current  joke  that  the  male  passengers  followed  the  coach 
on  foot,  carrying  each  a  rail  on  his  back,  wherewith  to 
work  his  passage  when  the  vehicle  became  fast  in  the  mire. 

TRADING-POSTS. 
Among  the  prominent  trading-posts  of  the  interior  was 
the  one  located  near  the  great  bend  of  the  Kalamazoo. 
The  pioneer  trader  at  this  place  is  not  certainly  known, 
but,  in  this  connection,  the  following  letter,  written  about 
1869,  from  Louis  Campau,  an  early  trader  at  Grand  Rap- 
ids, is  interesting : 

"  Before  and  a  short  time  after  the  war  of  1812  there  was  a  line  of 
Indian  villages  from  Ypsilanti  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph  River, 
located  as  follows :  At  places  where  are  now  Ypsilanti,  Ann  Arbor, 
Jackson,  Battle  Creek,  Gull  Prairie,  Kalamazoo,  Prairie  Ronde,  South 
Bend,  and  St.  Joseph, — all  of  the  Pottawattomie  tribe.     There  were 

*  It  has  been  aptly  said  by  a  prominent  citizen  of  Kalamazoo 
County  that  "  Michigan  owes  her  settlement  to  the  traffic  in  beaver- 
Skins." 
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trading-posts  at  some  of  these  places.  At  Ypsilanti  Mr.  Schamber 
had  a  post;  at  Jackson,  Mr.  Baerotiea ;  at  Kalamazoo,  Mr.  Lutnai- 
villerf"  at  Elkhart,  Mr.  Mordaunt;  at  South  Bend,  Mr.  Bertrand. 
Messrs.  Bennett  &  Brother  were  traders  at  Michigan  City.  When  I 
passed  through  Kalamazoo,  in  1827,  there  were  but  two  log  houses 
there. J  "Louis  Campau." 

The  written  statements  of  the  traders  who  occupied  the 
post  at  Kalamazoo,  or  were  familiar  with  its  history,  show 
material  discrepancies.  Mr.  Campau' s  letter  would  indi- 
cate that  Lumaiville  or  Numaiville  was  the  first  trader  here, 
but  the  date  is  not  stated.  Mr.  Robinspn  agrees  with  him 
as  to  the  name  of  the  trader,  but  fixes  the  date  of  the  erec- 
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tion  of  the  first  trading-hut  in  the  fall  of  1823.  Mr.  Gur- 
don  S.  Hubbard  thinks  a  Frenchman  by  the  name  of  La- 
framboin  built  the  first  trading- house,  but  gives  no  date. 
We  append  interesting  letters  from  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Hubbard. 

"ADA,-Dec.  12,  1866. 
"  Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  yours  of  the  7th  instant  I  will  say  the 
first  little  trading-hut  erected  at  Kalamazoo  was  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  and  was  erected  by  an  old  Frenchman  by  the  name  of  Nu- 
maiville, in  the  fall  of  1823,  who  traded  there  that  fall  and  the  winter 
of  1824,  and  in  the  spring  returned  to  Mackinac.  In  the  fall  of  1824 
I  caused  more  substantial  buildings  to  be  erected,  and  employed  the 
same  old  man  as  clerk  to  trade  for  me  a  number  of  years,  my  own 
trading-post  being  on  Grand  River.,  This  old  Frenchman  could  not 
read  or  write  a  single  word,  but  would  keep  his  .accounts  by  hiero- 
glyphics or  imitation-pictures,  and  rehearse  it  to  me  in  the  spring 
with  almost  exact  accuracy  in  the  name  of  the  article  or  the  price. 
Thus,  for  a  Mackinac  blanket,  [Jz|] ;  for  a  cloth  blanket,  []  j  for  a 
calico  shirt,  T  ■  for  powder,  Y::. ;  for  balls,  ;;;  (coarser  dots);  and  so  on. 
I  continued  to  occupy  the  place  by  different  clerks  until  1837,  when 
I  closed  up  my  Indian  trade.  I  generally  visited  the  post  once,  and 
sometimes  twice,  during  the  winter,  but  never  remained  there  more 
than  a  day  or  two  at  a  time.  I  sometimes  kept  men  there  to  trade 
the  whole  year  round,  .but  generally  only  the  fall,  winter,  and  early 
part  of  spring.  In  the  month  of  May  we  generally  left  in  our  Mon- 
treal barges  for  Mackinac,  and  returned  again  in  October.  These 
Montreal  barges,  in  which  my  goods  were  brought  into  the  country, 
and  furs  and  pelts  taken  out,  were  capable  of  carrying  about  eight 
tons  in  smooth  water.  They  were  propelled  by  oars,  sometimes  by  a 
towline,  and  sometimes  by  sails,  always  keeping  near  shore,  camping 
in  the  mouth  of  some  river  nights,  and  laying  still  in  rough  weather. 
In  these  barges  my  goods  and  peltries  were  transported  to  and  from 
Mackinac  for  a  number  of  years,  until  vessels  began  to  run  on  Lake 
Michigan,  and  my  freight  so  bulky  I  availed  myself  of  larger  craft. 
My  goods  and  articles  for  trade  were  furnished  me  at  Mackinac,  at 

f  This  name  is  written  by  Mr.  Robinson  Numaiville. 
I  Alluding  to  the  cabins  of  the  traders. 
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cost  and  charges,  by  the  late  American  Fur  Company,  they  receiving 
my  furs  in  return,  under  an  arrangement  between  the  company  and  me. 

"  The  Montreal  barges  were  open  boats,  and  to  protect  our  goods 
and  furs  from  storms  we  used  large  oil-cloths. 

"  Hoping  the  above  may  be  of  some  use  to  you,  I  am,  very  respect- 
fully, "  Your  Obdt.  Servt., 

"  Rix  Robinson." 

The  following  letter  from  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  of 
Chicago,  was  in  reply  to  a  series  of  questions  addressed 
him  by  Hon.  H.  G.  Wells,  and  was  read  by  the  latter  at  a 
meeting  of  the  "  State  Pioneer  Society,"-  held  at  Marshall) 
Mich.,  in  August,  1875: 

"  1st.  You  ask  'as  to  your  coming  here  (Kalamazoo),  and  life  during 
the  winter  of  1820  and  1821/ 

"  I  answer  as  follows  :  I  was  then  eighteen  years  old  ,•  my  second 
charge  of  a  post;  vacated  by  Rix  Robinson,  who  was  transferred  to 
Grand  River.  I  had  five  good  men ;  one  '  Cosa,'  a  pure  Indian ;  he 
was  full  of  scars ;  a  desperate  fellow  when  angry  ;  had  a  desperate 
fight  with  him  about  midwinter;  gave  him  the  worst  whipping  he 
said  he  ever  got,  after  which  had  no  trouble  with  him  ;  he  was  greatly 
improved  by  it.  We  had  a  strong  opposition  from  traders  at  Ber- 
trand  and  Coldwater.  My  trade  was  with  the  Pottawattomiea  and 
Ottawas,  and  we  were  kept  on  the  go  all  winter  carrying  our  goods 
on  our  backs  to  the  Indians'  hunting-camps,  returning  laden  with 
furs  and  peltries.  The  season  was  a  success ;  sold  all  my  goods,  and 
got  pay  for  say  nineteen-twentieths ;  left  there  early  in  April,  my 
boat  heavily  loaded,  entering  Lake  Michigan,  and  reaching  Mackinac 
early  in  May.  I  had  some  trouble  with  a  few  of  the  Indians ;  all 
was  peace  after  I  subdued  '  Cosa.'  In  the  fall  I  had  left  buried  in 
the  sand,  at  the  mouth  of  Kalamazoo  River,  some  heavy  articles, 
because  of  the  rapids,  my  boat  being  heavily  loaded.  In  March  I 
took  a  perogue  (a  large  wood  canoe),  and  with  one  of  my  men  went 
for  them.  We  camped  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  in  a  snow-storm.  In 
the  morning,  still  snowing,  we  with  great  effort  poled  up  the  rapids ; 
had  reached  the  upper  end,  I  in  the  bow,  poling,  my  man  seated, 
with  paddle;  a  tree  had  fallen  into  the  river;  pushing  out  to  round 
it,  current  still  strong,  the  bow  striking  the  current,  my  man  careless, 
the  canoe  would  have  upset,  had  I  not  jumped  into  the  river.  Telling 
my  man  to  follow  me  down  the  rapids,  I  swam,  and  reached  our 
camping-spot  safely,  though  much  exhausted;  got  dried,  and  started 
up  again,  reaching  home  next  day. 

"2d.  '  Where  was  your  residence  before  coming  here?' 
"I  was  a  rover;  no  particular  place;  after  leaving  Montreal,  April, 
1818,  claiming  the  house  of  John  Kinzie,  Esq.,  Chicago,  as  my  home. 
My  journey  there  was  by  Mackinac  trading-boat,  propelled  by  oars; 
when  wind  was  fair,  a  small  sail. 

"  3d.  '  How  came  you  to  come,  and  under  what  auspices  V 
"In  1815  my  father  removed  from  Windsor,  Vt.,  to  Montreal.  In 
1817  I  was  placed  in  Mr.  John  Frothingham's  hardware-store.  Mr. 
William  Matthews  came  there  as  the  agent  of  the  American  Fur 
Company  to  purchase  goods,  and  hire  clerks  and  men  for  that  com- 
pany. I  had  a  friend,  John  Dryde,  at  whose  father's  house  Mr. 
Matthews  stayed.  John  engaged  as  one  of  the  clerks.  I  became 
infatuated  with  the  idea  of  going.  My  parents  would  not  listen  to 
it,  but,  persevering  all  winter,  at  the  last  moment  they  consented. 
Mr.  Matthews  had  engaged  all  the  clerks  his  order  called  for,  and 
declined  on  that  account  and  my  age  (sixteen) ;  but  through  the  inter- 
cession of  my  friends,  John,  his  father,  and  Mr.  Gates,  he  consented. 
I  engaged  for  five  years,  at  a  salary  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  dol- 
lars per  annum,  my  father  signing  the  indentures  with  me.  We  left 
the  13th  of  April  in  Canadian  bateaux,  thirteen  in  number,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  souls,  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
Toronto ;  we  passed  our  boats  overland  with  oxen  eighteen  miles  to 
Lake  Simcoe;  thence  another  portage  to  Nottawasaga  River,  and 
down  it  to  Lake  Huron,  which  we  coasted,  reaching  Mackinac  on 
the  4th  of  July.  I  was  detailed  to  Antoine  Dechamp's  brigade  of 
thirteen  boats  for  the  Illinois  River,  where  I  wintered  the  first  year. 
The  second  year  I  wintered  at  the  mouth  of  Muskegon,  Lake  Michi- 
gan, and  in  Kalamazoo  the  third  winter.  This  answers  your  third 
and  fourth  questions. 

"5th.  'With  what  tribes  of  Indians  was  your  trade?  What  the 
habits  of  the  Indians  when  you  first  knew  them  compared  with  that 
of  a  later  date  V 


"  I  was  a  trader  with  the  Indians  for  twelve  years,  embracing  the 
Pottawattomiea,  Ottawas,  Kickapoos,  Winnebagoes,  and  Sacks.  After 
the  expiration  of  my  five  years  I  continued  on  a  salary ;  then  half  in- 
terest in  profit  or  loss.  The  last  three  years  I  bought  out  the  American 
Fur  Company  between  the  Illinois  and  Wabash  Rivers,  south  of  the 
Kankakee.  The  Indians  the  first  two  years  were  not  fully  reconciled 
to  the  Americans.  Their  habits  were,  wild  rovers  over  the  hunting- 
grounds  in  the  winter,  and  in  the  summer  at  their  villages,  the  men 
amusing  themselves  at  games  and  visiting  from  village  to  village  till  the 
squaws  had  planted  corn  and  beans.  After  the  first  or  second  hoeing, 
all  but  a  few  old  men  and  women  would  leave,  concentrating  with  other 
villages  at  a  given  point  for  fun  and  frolic.  If  they  could  get  whisky 
they  had  a  gay  time,  as  well  as  fighting  and  killing  each  other.  Their 
wants  were  few;  they  wore  hardly  any  clothing  besides  blankets, 
painted  hideously ;  had  their  war-  and  medicine-dances,  exhibiting 
scalps,  recounting  their  war  experiences,  making  feasts  and  offerings 
to  the  good  and  bad  spirits  to  appease  the  anger  of  both.  These  exhi- 
bitions gradually  lessening,  and  at. the  last  only  occasionally  indulged 
in,  except  when  a  warrior  died ;  then  a  grand  pow-pow  at  burial,  re- 
counting the  deeds  of  the  deceased.  They  became  more  dressy;  all, 
with  few  exceptions,  dressed  in  shirts,  and  wore  expensive  clothes 
and  silver  ornaments,  with  more  ambition  for  the  riches  of  this 
world,  consisting  in  horses,  rifles,  and  clothing. 

"  6th.  '  Did  the  missionaries  (Catholic  or  Protestant),  either,  benefit 
the  Indians  in  your  estimation  ?  Who  built  the  trading-house  at  Kala- 
mazoo ?    When  ?    Did  you  surrender  your  agency  to  Rix  Robinson  V 

"  I  think  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  missions  resulted,  in  the 
end,  in  good,  but  the  evidence  did  not  show  itself  for  eight  or  ten 
years.  The  Protestant  missionaries  educating  the  girls  and  boys, 
and  sending  them  East  for  college  instruction  in  higher  branches,  was 
a  sad  mistake ;  they  were  flattered  there  by  attentions,  more  out  of 
curiosity,  I  suppose,  than  any  real  interest  in  them.  Returning  to 
their  tribes  after  a  lapse  of  three  or  four  years,, they  were  unfitted  for 
Indian  life,  and  not  cared  for  by, the  few  whites  they  met,  nine- 
tenths  of  them  became  miserable  drunken  fellows,  a  pest  both  to 
Indians  and  whites;  and  not  until  they  were  taught  cultivation,  and 
schools  organized  in  their  own  villages,  did  education  do  them  any 
good,  but  harm.  I  do  not  recollect  who  built  the  trading-house  at 
Kalamazoo.     Think  it  was  Mr.  Lafromboin. 

"  I  may  have  written  you  that  Rix  Robinson  succeeded  me ;  if  so, 
it  was  a  mistake.  I  succeeded  him ;  who  succeeded  me,  if  any  one, 
I  cannot  say. 

"7.  'How  many  persons  (whites)  were  at  Chicago  when  you  first 
visited  it  ?' 

"Outside  of  Fort  Dearborn  there  was  Mr.  John  Kinzie  and  his 
family,  wife,  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  K.  by  her  first  husband,  Mrs.  Helm, 
two  sons,  and  two  daughters,  of  whom  there  is  now  living  but  one,— 
Mrs.  Gen.  David  Hunter,  of  Washington  City.  He  occupied  a  long 
log  cabin  ;"  a  cultivated  family,  generous  and  hospitable.  There  was 
another  log  cabin  occupied  by  Antoine  Autmett,  who  had  an  Indian 
wife.  A  trading-house  near  Bridgeport,  on  South  Branch,  occupied 
by  Pierre  Crofts,  an  opposition  trade  for  Conant,  of  Detroit,  with  four 
or  five  Canadian  men.  These  composed  the  white  citizens.  Fort 
Dearborn  was  occupied  by  one  company.  The  names  of  the  officers 
at  that  time  I  cannot  give  you,  but  which  you  can  get  from  the  War 
Department.  None  of  them  had  wives.  They  were  a  contented, 
jolly  set.  They  sent  two  soldiers  to  Fort  Wayne  (nearest  post-office) 
once  a  month,  carrying  mail  on  their  backs. 

"  8.  '  How  many  Indians  have  you  seen  assembled  at  one  time  ?' 

"On  several  occasions  I  have  seen  from  five  thousand  to  six  thou- 
sand assembled.  At  Kalamazoo,  while  a  trader  there,  I  have  enter- 
tained twenty  to  forty. 

"  9.  '  Were  you  present  at  the  treaty  held  at  Chicago  by  Gen.  Cass 
when  lands  were  ceded  V 

"  I  was  present  here  in  1828  and  1830  at  the  treaties  held  by  Gov-  * 
ernor  Cass,  and  at  Tippecanoe  in  1832,  held  by  Jenkins  and  others. 
At  all  these  treaties  from  five  thousand  to  six  thousand  Indians  were 
assembled. 

"10.  'What  was  Detroit  when  you  first  visited  it,  and  whose  ac- 
quaintance did  you  form  V 

"  My  first  visit  to  Detroit  was  in  the  fall  of  1828.  I  went  alone  on 
horseback  from  Chicago,  following  the  Sack  trail;  I  passed  one  house 
(Bailey's)  near  Michigan  City,  one  at  White  Pigeon,  a  trader's  house 
at  Coldwater,  and  the  next  one  at  Ypsilanti.  I  should  say  Detroit 
had  a  population  of  about  one  thousand.     I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
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most  of  the  principal  men, — Gen.  Cass  and  family,  De  Garmo  Jones, 
Oliver  Newberry,  Maj.  Robert  Forsyth,  Abbott,  Brewster,  C.  C.  Trow- 
bridge, Judge  Sibley,  and  quite  a  number  of  others.  I  returned  in 
the  schooner  '  Napoleon*  on  her  first  trip.  She  was  commanded  by 
Blake,  being  then  the  largest  vessel  that  had  navigated  Lake  Mich- 
igan. 

"G.  S.  Hubbard/'* 

From  this  letter  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Robinson  must 
have  been  a  trader  at  Kalamazoo  previous  to  1820,  and  he 
was  there  again  in  1824  by  his  own  showing. 

The  Mr.  Laframboin,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hubbard  as 
being  the  first  trader  at  Kalamazoo,  must  have  preceded 
Robinson ;  and  the  Numaiville,  or  Lumaiville,  mentioned 
by  Campau  and  Robinson,  was  probably  earlier  still. 

Mr.  Campau's  statement  would  convey  the  understand- 
ing that  a  post  was  established  here  soon  after  the  war  of 
1812-15.  It  is  likely  that  all  the  posts  were  at  the  same 
locality,  and  it  may  be  that  there  were  seasons  during  which 
no  white  man  visited  the  place.  The  earliest  traders  may 
have  made  use  of  tents,  and  the  first  "  little  trading-hut," 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Robinson,  may  have  been  the  one  erected 
by  Numaiville  in  the  fall  of  1823.  Mr.  Hubbard  gives  no 
intimation  of  the  character  of  the  building  occupied  either 
by  Robinson  or  himself  in  1820,  and  we  are  forced  to  the 
conjecture  that  previous  to  that  date  they  either  made  use 
of  tents,  Indian  wigwams,  or  bark  huts. 

The  following  additional  information  concerning  Hon. 
Rix  Robinson  is  mainly  contributed  by  Mr.  A.  D.  P.  Van 
Buren,  of  Galesburg  :  ^ 

Rix  Robinson  left  his  home  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  for  the 
frontier,  in  1814.  He  had  recently  finished  an  academic 
course,  and  was  then  near  the  close  of  a  course  of  law 
studies  which  would  have  admitted  him  to  the  bar  as  a 
practicing  attorney. 

An  incident  of  a  personal  character  determined  him  to 
abandon  the  profession  for  the  rough  life  of  the  frontiersman. 

He  accordingly  made  his  way  to  Buffalo,  then  recently 
destroyed  by  the  British,  and  from  thence,  after  a  passage 
of  twenty-six  days,  to  Detroit,  where  he  became  a  partner 
with  a  Mr.  Phelps,  sutler  to  the  United  States  garrison  at 
that  post.  His  father  had  paid  him  one  thousand  dollars  in 
specie  upon  his  leaving  home,  and  this  sum  he  invested  in 
the  business,  in  which  he  continued  for  a  period  of  two 
years,  sometimes  at  Detroit,  at  other  times  among  the  fron- 
tier posts  and  Indians.  At  the  end  of  the  two  years  he 
withdrew,  receiving,  as  his  share  of  profit  and  loss,  one 
hundred  dollars  in  money,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  in  notes,  only  one  of  which,  given  by  Michael  Dous- 
man,  of  Mackinac,  proved  of  value. 

With  his  available  funds  he  purchased  a  small  stock  of 
tobacco  in  St.  Louis,  and  sold  it  to  advantage  to  the  Indians, 
among  whom  he  now  resolved  to  set  up  business  on  his  own 
account.  He  accordingly  established  trading-stations,  first  at 
Calumet,  in  Northeastern  Illinois,  in  1817,  among  the  Pot- 
tawattornies  and  Kickapoos  ;  then  in  succession  at  a  point 
on  the  Illinois  River,  twenty-five  miles  above  its  mouth,  in 
1819  ;  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  1820  ;  at  the  mouth  of  Grand 
River,  Mich.,  in  1821 ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Hubbard,  at 
Kalamazoo  at  a  still  earlier  date.    He  also  had  trading-posts 

*Mr.   Hubbard  is  at  this  date,  November,  1879,  still  living  in 
Chicago  at  an  advanced  age. 


at  Ada,  twenty  or  thirty  miles  above  Grand  Rapids,  and  at 
other  places.     His  post  at  Ada  was  his  principal  one.f 

His  earlier  purchases  of  goods  and  sales  of  furs  were 
made  in  St.  Louis.  His  goods  were  transported  by  canoes 
and  barges  via  the  lake  and  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi 
Rivers,  making  the  portage  from  the  waters  of  the  Illinois 
River  to  Lake  Michigan  with  great  labor  and  delay.  When 
Mackinac  became  the  principal  depot  of  the  American  Fur 
Company  for  the  Northwestern  lakes,  he  transferred  his 
patronage  thither  on  account  of  greater  convenience  and 
smaller  expense.  The  business  with  Mackinac  was  carried 
on  by  means  of  bateaux,  until  the  use  of  large  sail  craft 
superseded  them. 

In  the  long  course  of  his  dealings  with  the  Indians,  Mr. 
Robinson  learned  their  language  so  thoroughly  that  he 
might  with  truth  have  appropriated  the  statement  made  by 
Charlevoix,  when  speaking  of  Capt.  Le  Jonquiere,  a  noted 
interpreter  of  the  days  of  the  old  French  war  of  1755-60  : 
He  spoke  the  Indian  language  "  avec  la  plus  sublime  elo- 
quence riroquoise."  This  perfect  command  of  the  native 
tongue  made  him  immensely  popular  with  his  copper- colored 
friends,  and  was  of  great  advantage  to  him  in  his  business 
relations  with  them.  They  looked  upon  him,  as  of  old  the 
Six  Nations  looked  upon  Sir  William  Johnson,  as  one 
superior  to  the  common  grade  of  white  men. 

It  is  said  the  Indians  had  three  varieties  of  language, — 
one  for  chiefs  or  rulers,  one  for  warriors  and  hunters,  and 
one  used  exclusively  by  the  women. J 

Another  peculiarity  of  their  language  was  its  lack  of 
vulgar  expletives;  it  had^no  equivalent  for  profanity  in 
English.  This  may  account  for  the  fact  that  an  Indian 
will  learn  the  profane  portion  of  the  common  vernacular 
before  any  other,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  of  its  novelty, 
and  partly  on  account  of  its  greater  vigor  of  expression, 
and  its  adaptability  to  the  guttural  manner  of  expression  so 
common  among  the  savages. 

Mr.  Robinson,  in  addition  to  his  remarkable  knowledge 
of  the  Indian  language,  possessed  a  dignified  and  command- 
ing presence,  an  even  temper,  and  cultivated  a  just  and 
equitable  discrimination  in  all  his  dealings.  These  virtues 
added  to  his  renown  among  the  tribes,  and  gave  him  an  in- 
fluence for  good  to  which  may  primarily  be  ascribed  the 
ready  welcome  and  kind  treatment  with  which  they  received 
the  first  white  people  who  settled  in  their  vicinity. 

This  noted  trader,  after  the  abandonment  of  his  original 
occupation  in  Michigan,  about  1837,  settled  permanently  at 

f  He  had  posts  at  Manistee,  Pere  Marquette,  Muskegon,  Clay  Bank, 
one  up  the  Muskegon  River,  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kalamazoo 
River,-on  North  and  South  Black  River,  at  St.  Joseph,  and  one  up 
the  St.  Joseph  River. 

J  In  1822,  Rev.  Isaac  McCoy  established  a  mission  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Pottawattomiea,  at  the  place  now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Niles  . 
and  soon  after,  by  the  aid  of  Governor  Cass,  he  opened  a  seeond  school 
at  Grand  Rapids.  In  1826  the  Rev.  Leonard  Slater  joined  Mr.  Mc- 
Coy, and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  mission  at  Grand  Rapids,  where 
he  also  frequently  acted  as  interpreter.  It  chanced  that  his  first 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  tongue  was  learned  among  the  squaws. 
Upon  his  first  attempt  to  translate  English  into  Indian  he  used  the 
language  of  the  women.  The  Indians  listened  patiently  until  he  had 
concluded,  when,  after  a  proper  time,  one  arose  and  said,  "If  you 
came  here  to  talk  with  men,  why  don't  you  use  the  tongue  of  a  man, 
and  not  speak  to  us  the  words  of  a  woman  V*  Mr.  Slater  died  in  Kal- 
amazoo in  1866. 
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Ada,  in  Kent  County,  where  he  became  a  prominent  and  in- 
fluential citizen,  filling  various  offices  of  trust  and  responsibil- 
ity, among  others  that  of  member  of  the  Legislature,  serving 
in  the  State  Senate  in  the  years  1846,  1847,  1848,  and 
1849.  He  died  at  Ada,  Kent  Co.,  in  1875,  at  about  the 
age  of  eighty- two  years. 

His  intelligence,  and  the  purity  of  private  life  which  dis- 
tinguished him  above  the  ordinary  class  of  "  traders,"  gave 
him  prominence  when  civilization  became  dominant  in  the 
West,  and  his  name  stands  well  among  those  who  have 
occupied  important  and  honorable  positions  in  the  civil 
government  of  the  State.  With  inflexible  integrity  and 
untiring  assiduity  he  nobly  fulfilled  every  trust  reposed  in 
him,  and  died,  as  he  had  lived,  "  without  fear  and  without 
reproach." 

Besides  Robinson  and  Hubbard  there  were  several  other 
traders  stationed  at  Kalamazoo,  either  as  employees  of  these, 
or  traders  on  their  own  account.  Among  them  were  Re- 
collet,  Peter  Coteau,  and  one  Leiphart.  A  melancholy 
incident  in  connection  with  this  post  is  given  in  the  history 
of  Kalamazoo,  published  in  the  county  directory  in  1870, 
which  we  transcribe : 

"  Recollet,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  traders  at  this  point,  had  two 
daughters,  who,  as  they  grew  up,  became  more  the  pride  and  idols  of 
his  heart.  Year  after  year  they  unfolded  new  graces  and  new  beau- 
ties, and  made  the  wilderness  a  merry  place  with  their  ringing  voices 
and  inextinguishable  happiness.  Like  the  waters  of  the  Ke-Kena- 
mazoo  they  loved  so  much,  the  current  of  their  lives  flowed  sweetly, 
smoothly  on.  Fearless  as  Indian  braves,  lithe  and  sinewy  as  the  wild 
deer,  tireless  as  eagles,  and  sure-footed  as  the  scout,  there  was  not  a 
nook,  hillside,  or  streamlet  for  miles  around  which  they  did  not  ex- 
plore; not  a  spring,  lake,  or  meadow  brook  but  returned  their  mock- 
ing glances,  laved  their  Camillian  feet,  or  bubbled  up  fresh  breakers 
to  kiss  their  thirsty  lips.  But  at  last  the  time  came  when  the  father, 
who  had  long  wrestled  with  the  thought  of  separation,  yielded  to 
what  he  believed  to  be  his 'duty,  and  determined  that  they  should  be 
educated,  and  fitted  for  a  better  life, — for  he  held  '  the  gray  barbarian 
lower  than  the  Christian  child.'  He  went  with  them  to  Montreal  and 
placed  them  in  a  convent.  They  were  permitted  twice  to  revisit  their 
old  home,  and  finally,  their  education  completed,  they  started  once 
more  homeward.  But  they  were  destined  never  to  tread  the  old 
familiar  hills.  While  on  a  brief  visit  to  Mackinac,  they  were  both 
drowned,  the  boat  in  which  they  were  enjoying  an  excursion,  being 
overturned  by  a  sudden  storm.  When  the  sad  tidings  at  length 
reached  the  aged  father,  he  became  like  one  who,  by  a  sudden  stroke, 
is  deprived  of  all  hope  or  comfort.  He  remained  here  but  a  little 
time  afterwards,  and  disappeared,  none  knew  whither." 

The  stock  in  trade  of  these  frontier  posts,  brought  from 
Detroit  on  pack-horses  through  the  wilderness  which  then 
covered  the  lower  peninsula,  or  in  bateaux  from  Detroit 
and  Mackinac,  consisted  of  ammunition,  tobacco,  blankets, 
clothing,  beads,  hats  and  caps,  steel  traps,  spears,  hooks,  a 
small  assortment  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  a  generous  supply  of 
the  white  man's  "  fire-water,"  which  latter  article  was  deemed 
by  the  Indians,  next  to  ammunition,  the  most  essential  of 
all,  though  it  proved  the  greatest  curse  that  ever  spread  its 
baneful  influence  over  a  savage  people.  The  traders  also 
ventured  to  dispose  of  a  few  rifles  and  shot-guns  occa- 
sionally, and  this  traffic  became  so  considerable,  even  before 
the  war  of  1812,  that  at  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities 
many  of  the  Indian  tribes  were  principally  armed  with  the 
deadly  weapons  of  the  white  man. 

Sometimes  extensive  traders,  such  as  Louis  Campau,  sold 
ponies  to  the  Indians.     The  principal  articles  of  exchange 


possessed  by  them  were  furs  and  skins.  Many  of  the 
traders  amassed  fortunes,  and  nearly  all  wielded  a  wonderful 
influence  over  the  savages.  Occasionally  they  married  In- 
dian women,  and  adopted,  more  or  less,  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  children  of  the  forest.  Many  of  the  traders,  like 
Robinson  and  Campau,  continued  their  business  for  several 
years  after  the  white  settlers  began  to  come  in,  and  enlarged 
their  trade  to  accommodate  the  increased  demand. 

In  speaking  of  the  trading-post  at  Kalamazoo,  the  writer 
before  quoted  discourses  as  follows : 

"  There  is  much  interest  attached  to  the  old  trading-post  on  the 
Kalamazoo  River  at  this  place,  though  now  (1869)  there  are  only  a 
few  logs  to  mark  its  old  foundations  and  associations  with  primitive 
days  in  the  memories  of  the  earliest  settlers. 

"  The  grounds  upon  which  it  stood,  and  from  whence  a  most  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  river  and  valley  is  obtained,  are  now  within  the  in- 
closure  of  the  Riverside  Cemetery.  From  the  hills  above  it  the 
first  glimpses  of  this  lovely  valley  and  its  fair  surroundings  met  the 
eyes  of  the  earliest  pioneers.  In  May,  1826,  a  young  missionary,  on 
his  way  to  the  Carey  mission,  on  the  St.  Joseph  River,  there  to  begin 
a  life-work  of  teaching  the  gospel  to  the  Indians,  arrived  at  the 
summit  of  the  hill  which  rose  before  the  entrance  of  the  old  post.  It 
was  near  nightfall,  and,  tired  with  his  long  tramp  upon  the  trail,  he 
stopped,  laid  down  his  knapsack  and  staff,  prepared  for  rest,  and  was 
not  long  in  finding  'tired  nature's  sweet  restorer — balmy  sleep.'  In 
the  morning  he  arose  and  pursued  his  journey,  but  the  glorious  scene 
which  met  his  gaze  as  he  turned  it  westward  was  never  effaced  from 
his  mind,  and  years  after,  when  he  knew  he  must  soon  rest  from  life's 
pilgrimage,  he  desired  that  the  spot  where  he  halted  on  that  May  eve- 
ning should  be  his  resting-place.  And  there  Leonard  Slater  sleeps, 
after  forty  years'  devotion  to  his  Master's  cause. 

"The  surroundings  of  the  place  are,  both  by  nature  and  association, 
in  a  high  degree  romantic.  It  is  the  ground  upon  which  many  a 
scene  of  love,  prowess,  council,  and  battle  was  enacted.  It  was  the 
home  and  the  burial-place  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Indian  chiefs. 
It  was  here  the  trails  all  met  for  the  river  crossing,  and  for  some  time 
it  was  the  fording-place  of  the  pioneers,  until  Nate  Harrison's  ferry 
was  started,  in  1832,  which  enjoyed  a  busy  and  eventful  career  until 
1835. 

"  The  boys  used  to  have  a  good  deal  of  fun  at  the  post,  when  this 
colony  was  small,  and  there  was  no  public  opinion  to  regulate  its 
morals.  There  are  still  living  here  (1869)  some  of  that  merry  crew 
who  delighted  to  go  down  to  the  post,  worry  ( old  Reckly/*  drink  his 
whisky,  hold  'buayaws,'  and  have  a  good  time  generally.  On  one 
occasion,  after  being  repeatedly  tormented,  the  old  Frenchman,  seeing 
his  friends  approaching,  barred  his  doors  and  refused  them  access. 
The  boys  made  a  vigorous  attack,  but  vain  were  all  their  efforts  to 
effect  an  entrance.  Finally,  they  accomplished  by  strategy  what  they 
could  not  compass  by  force.  One  of  them  mounted  the  roof,  crept  to 
the  chimney,  and,  by  the  aid  of  his  companions,  closed  the  aperture 
completely.  Then  they  patiently  waited  the  result.  The  Frenchman 
held  out  as  long  as  possible,  but  finally  succumbed,  opening  his  door, 
rubbing  his  tearful  eyes,  and  cursing  with  many  sacr-r-es  and  like 
expletives,  having  been  literally  smoked  out."f 

*  Recollet. 

f  In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  early  trading- 
posts,  we  append  the  following,  compiled  from  information  furnished 
by  Dr.  Foster  Pratt : 

Rix  Robinson  was  an  agent  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  John  Jacob  Astor,  of  New  York.  In  1823  or  1824, 
Mr.  Robinson  bought  out  the  Frenchman,  Numaiville,  as  is  shown  by 
the  books  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  at  Mackinac,  which  Dr. 
Pratt  examined,  and  from  which  it  would  appear  that  Numaiville  was 
either  doing  business  on  his  own  capital,  or  as  an  agent  of  the  British 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  most  probably  the  latter.  The  invoice  of 
the  Frenchman's  goods  was  charged  on  the  company's  books  to  Rob- 
inson, and  the  furs  brought  in  by  him  were  credited  to  him.  He 
afterwards,  probably,  engaged  in  the  business  on  his  own  account. 

About  the  1st  of  December,  1879,  an  aged  gentleman  named 
Meaeham,from  Cass  Co.,  Mich.,  was  interviewed  at  the  Burdick  House, 
in  Kalamazoo,  by  Dr.  Pratt.    The  old  man,  who  was  remarkably  pre- 
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SETTLEMENTS. 

The  earliest  settlements  of  the  county  of  Kalamazoo  were 
made  on  Prairie  Konde,  within  the  present  limits  of  the 
town  of  Prairie  Ronde,  in  November,  1828,  by  Bazel  Har- 
rison ;  in  Kalamazoo,  in  June,  1829,  by  Titus  Bronson  ; 
in  Comstoek,  by  William  Toland,  in  the  fall  of  1829;  in 
Oshtemo  and  Texas,  in  the  same  year ;  in  Portage,  in 
1830  ;  in  Richland,  on  Gull  Prairie,  by  Col.  Isaac  Barnes, 
in  May,  1830 ;  and  in  Ross  and  Charleston,  in  1831. 

In  this  connection  we  insert  some  admirable  sketches  of 
the  "  pioneer"  days  by  A.  D.  P.  Van  Buren,  Esq.,  a  pro- 
lific and  interesting  writer,  and  one  u  who  knows  whereof 
he  affirms."  They  have  mostly  been  published  in  the  Bat- 
tle Creek  and  Kalamazoo  papers,  and  are  well  worthy  of 
preservation  in  the  history  of  the  county : 

"GOING   WEST. 

"  Nowadays  the  old,  slow-moving,  unobtrusive  canal-boat,  gliding 
along  its  narrow,  watery  way,  attracts  no  attention.  But  behold 
what  a  sensation  that  railway  train  creates,  as  it  flies  with  the  speed 
of  the  wind,  from  city  to  city,  through  hamlet  and  over  farm-land ! 
The  one  is  an  emblem  that  represents  the  good  old  times  past.  The 
other  is  an  emblem  that  represents  this  fast,  stirring,  noisy  age  of 
ours.  There  was  a  charm  about  that  old  canal-boat, — that  migratory 
home,  that  took  you,  your  family,  and  your  household  goods,  boarded 
and  lodged  you,  and  carried  you  safely  and  at  a  very  reasonable 
charge  from  Albany  to  Buffalo.  That  unpretending  'old  liner/  into 
which,  like  muskrats,  you  must  dive  for  ingress,  was  yet  found  pleas- 
ant and  homelike  within.  .  The  captain  was  your  landlord,  and  a 
most  companionable  gentleman.  His  wife,  or  a  matron  in  charge, 
was  your  landlady,  who  understood  the  rare  art  of  entertaining  her 
guests,  and  making  you  feel  at  ease  and  at  home.  There  you  were 
domiciled,  and  felt  as  secure  and  happy  as  at  a  way-side  inn  ;  only 
you  were  going  abroad  in  it,  and  secured  the  delights  of  travel,  not 
to  be  enjoyed  afoot  or  on  wheels.  And  you  had  this  with  none  of  the 
dangers  that  often  haunt  you  in  modern  railway  travel.  You  had 
only  to  take  care  of  yourself,  and  enjoy  the  society  of  your  fellow- 
passengers  and  the  panoramic  views  of  the  country  that  were  in  all 
their  varied  beauty,  long  drawn  out.  This  was  the  mode  of  travel 
that  gave  you  the  most  of  the  country,  the  most  safety,  and  the  cheapest 
fare.  It  was  full  as  safe  and  as  cheap  as  to  stay  at  home.  If  tired 
of  riding,  you  could  spring  from  the  boat  to  the  tow-path,  where  you 
could  hunt,  ramble,  or  ransack  in  the  woods  to  your  heart's  content. 
Although  De  Witt  Clinton  was  at  first  ridiculed  for  his  efforts  in 
carrying  out  the  Dutch  idea  of  travel  in  this  country,  yet  who  shall 
say  how  much  '  his  ditch'  contributed  towards  settling  the  great  un- 
known West? 

"  It  was  the  only  available  mode  of  travel  for  the  emigrant  to  the 
West  at  that  time.  A  strong  man  could  walk,  but  his  family  and  his 
household  goods,  how  was  he  to  transport  them  to  this  far  country  ? 
To  fit  out  an  emigrant  wagon  was  too  expensive,  and  the  way  was  too 
untried  and  too  long.  At  this  time  traveling  on  the  Erie  canal-boat 
was  found  commodious  and  cheap,  and  the  emigrants  could  take  all 
they  wanted  to  start  new  homes  with  in  the  wild  regions  they  were 
going  to.     Hence,  really,  on  '  Clinton's  ditch' — 

'  Westward  the  course  of  empire  took  its  way,' 

and  soon  the  log  house,  then  the  thriving  settlement,  the  busy  village, 
the  crowded  city,  and  the  great  State  arose  where  late  there  was  but 
an  unbroken  wilderness.  How  much  Michigan  is  indebted  to  the 
magic  potency  that  laid  concealed  in  those  four  words,  '  The  old  Erie 
Canal/  who  can  tell  ?     Could  those  *  old  liners'  speak,  what  histories 


served,  stated  that  he  crossed  the  ford  on  the  Kalamazoo  River  in 
January,  1827,  and  there  was  then  a  single  white  man's  building  in 
the  valley,  and  that  was  the  little  trading  house  (built  partly  of  logs 
and  partly  of  bark)  in  which  he  found  the  Frenchman,  Numaiville, 
engaged  in  the  fur  trade.  He  located  the  cabin  near  the  ferry,  and 
on  ground  now  included  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Riverside 
Cemetery.  Numaiville  was  undoubtedly  at  that  date  in  the  employ 
of  Robinson. 


they  could  relate !  Like  the  '  boat  of  JEneas/  the  '  May  Flower'  of 
the  Pilgrims,  the  l  Half  Moon'  of  Hendrick  Hudson,  their  mission  was 
to  carry  adventurers  forth  to  plant  colonies  in  a  new  land. 

"  My  parents,  a  sister  and  myself,  with  the  household  effects  that 
were  deemed  essential  for  our  future  purposes,  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1836,  left  our  home  at  New  York  Mills,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  took 
passage  at  Yorkville,  one-half  mile  distant,  in  the  line  boat '  Magnet/ 
on  the  Erie  Canal,  for  Buffalo.  As  we  left,  we  heard  the  whistle  of 
the  locomotive,  at  IJtica,  two  miles  east.  Railway  travel  in  New  York 
was  completed  to  that  city  at  that  time  ;  the  next  time  we  heard  that 
'  whistle'  it  was  in  1845,  in  the  young  and  picturesque  village  of  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.  One  week's  travel  on  the  Erie  Canal  brought  us  to 
Buffalo.  Here,  taking  a  new  and  staunch  steamer,  *  United  States/ 
we  made  a  speedy  trip  up  the  lake  to  Detroit.  The  boat  was  crowded 
with  people,  mostly  emigrants,  from  various  parts  of  the  East,  bound 
to  various  points  in  the  West.  Each  emigrant  family  had  with  them 
all  the  essential  paraphernalia  for  starting  new  homes  in  a  new  land. 

"My  father  and  his  son-in-law,  Edwin  Dickinson,  had  the  year 
previous  visited  Michigan,  and  after  making  a  purchase  of  lands,  re- 
turned. Two  of  my  brothers,  Martin  and  Ephraim,  had  preceded  us, 
going  in  the  spring  of  1836  to  erect  a  log  house  on  the  new  land  for 
the  family,  who  were  to  come  in  the  fall.  That  time  had  now  arrived, 
and  as  we  stepped  off  the  steamer  at  Detroit,  we  found  Ephraim,  who 
had  come  in  from  Milton,  Calhoun  Co.,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
miles  distant,  with  two  yoke  of  oxen  before  a  lumber-wagon,  to  take 
the  family  and  their  goods  to  the  new  home. 

"In  August,  1679,  De  La  Salle  and  Louis  Hennepin,  French  ex- 
plorers, discovered  a  large  village  of  the  Hurons,  called  Teuchsagronde, 
covering  part  of  the  ground  where  Detroit  now  stands.*  M.  deLaMotte 
Cadillac  built  a  fort,  a  stockade  of  wooden  pickets,  in  July,  1701,  on 
the  same  spot.  But  this  was  not  discovering  Michigan.  The  French 
Jesuits  touched  at  Detroit  and  Mackinac  a  century  or  more  ago,  with 
one  eye  on  the  red  man,  as  a  means  of  establishing  their  religion  in 
the  remote  West,  and  the  other  on  his  furs,  or  any  other  commodity 
the  Indian  had  to  offer.  Yet  it  was  not  till  1824  or  1828  that  Mich- 
igan was  really  discovered.  Previous  to  that  time,  says  Judge  Holmes, 
of  Newark,  Ohio,  '  All  back  of  Detroit  was  considered  a  swamp.  I 
know,  for  I  was  one  of  the  government  surveyors,  and  could  not  survey 
it  except  in  the  winter  on  the  ice.' 

"These  reports,  started  by  the  old  surveyors,  were  caught  up  and 
circulated  by  designing  speculators,  through  their  agents,  stationed  at 
Buffalo,  Erie,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Detroit,  and  other  points  on  the  lakes 
where  they  could  reach  emigrants  going  west,  their  object  being  to 
divert  the  tide  of  emigration  from  Michigan  and  turn  it  to  Northern 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  or  to  any  point  where  they  had  lands,  and 
hence  an  interest  in  having  a  settlement  made. 

"  Many  of  the  emigrants,  as  they  arrived  at  any  of  the  above  places, 
were  waylaid  by  these  '  tutored  barbarians/  and  being  influenced  by 
their  wheedling  stories,  took  some  other  route  westward  and  never 
came  to  Michigan.  Detroit  at  that  time  was  the  rendezvous  for  all 
emigrants  who  came  west  by  the  lake.  Here  they  stopped  to  get  their 
outfit,  if  they  had  come  without  it;  here  they  made  preparations, 
got  needed  supplies,  and  started  out  to  begin  anew,  in  the  woods. 
There  were  some  half-dozen  not  very  imposing  brick  blocks,  and  no 
very  grand  buildings  of  any  kind  in  Detroit  at  that  time.  There  was 
not  much  that  was  very  prepossessing  about  the  place,  perhaps  more 
so  because  the  muddy  condition  of  the  streets  discounted  largely  on 
the  whole  town.  The  streets,  although  apparently  impassable  from 
this  mud,  were  yet  full  of  the  stir  and  turmoil  of  business,  mostly  of 
teams  passing  and  repassing.  Conspicuous  among  these  were  the 
emigrant  wagons,  of  various  and  nondescript  kinds,  sizes,  and  con- 
struction,— some  with  the  rude  canvas  covering  and  some  were  open, 
some  drawn  by  one  yoke  of  oxen,  some  by  two,  and  some  by  three. 
Occasionally  horses  were  used.  These  wagons  were  loaded  with  boxes 
filled  with  household  goods,  the  largest  ones  being  placed  at  the  bottom, 
the  next  smaller  on  these,  and  so  on  to  the  smallest  at  the  top.  Then 
the  various  loose  articles  of  the  household  paraphernalia  were  stuck 
or  fastened  here  and  there  upon  or  between  the  boxes,  looking  as  if 
they  had  budded,  blossomed,  and  branched  out  from  the  load.  The 
sturdy  emigrant  and  his  resolute  wife  were  seated  in  front  on  the  load, 
and  cropping  out  here  and  there  on  the  boxes  behind  there  were  bon- 
nets and  little  hoods,  caps  and  curly  heads,  and  occasionally  following 


*  This  statement  is  not  well  authenticated.     Parkman  says  nothing 
of  it. 
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behind,  hitched  with  a  rope  to  the  wagon,  was  'old  crumple-horn/ 
while  various  other  cattle,  of  diverse  and  sundry  ages  and  sizes,  were 
driven  by  some  of  the  older  boys,  who  were  attended  by  '  old  Bose.' 
Any  number  of  these  wagons,  thus  loaded,  with  or  without  their  retinue, 
as  described  above,  could  be  seen  dragging  their  slow  lengths  along 
the  streets  of  Detroit  at  almost  any  time  of  the  day,  leaving  the  city 
on  the  various  roads  that  diverged  into  the  country.  They  soon  got 
into  the  woods,  and  the  road  grew  less  and  less  a  traveled  road  till,  in 
many  cases,  the  emigrants  were  even  left  in  the  trackless  forest  to 
make  their  own  road  over  hill  and  down  dale,  by  marsh  and  around 
swamps,  fording  streams  and  struggling  over  impassable  places,  thus 
threading  their  way  onward  to  the  point  of  their  destination  in  the 
interior  or  western  part  of  the  State.  These  were  emigrant-trains 
with  outfits  to  establish  homes  in  Michigan. 

"  The  red  men  were  the  original  surveyors  of  the  route  between  De- 
troit and  Chicago.  They  did  not  cut  down  trees,  grade  it,  build  cul- 
verts, or  '  cattle-guards,'  or  bridges,  but  following  nature's  grading, 
they  meandered  out  their  trail,  put  on  their  'rolling-stock,'  and  shout- 
ing '  mar-chee  V  started  westward  for  Chicago.  Mr.  'Lo,  the  poor  In- 
dian,' had  'the  right  of  eminent  domain/  and  understood  the  lay  of 
the  land  and  the  flow  of  the  water  across  the  lower  peninsula.  Often 
in  Detroit  his  'pony  express,'  with  passenger  and  freight  accommo- 
dation attached,  could  be  seen  starting  out  on  the  accustomed  trail, 
whistling  'down  breaks/  and  'switching  oif'  at  whatever  station  or 
locality  they  chose,  and  they  halted  or  bivouacked  wherever  they 
wished  or  could  find  a  leafy  covert,  near  some  lake  or  stream.  Gen. 
Lewis  Cass — probably  the  first  white  man — Went  by  '  pony  express' 
from  Detroit  to  Chicago  on  this  trail,  through  the  unbroken  wilder- 
ness, ere  a  settler's  cabin  was  reared  in  the  lower  peninsula.  Then 
followed  the  pioneer,  who  pushed  out  with  his  fortunes  on  this  trail, 
until  he  got  to  the  diverging  point,  and  then  struck  out  north  or  south, 
as  the  case  might  be,  following  the  blazed  trees  to  his  lands.  And 
there  he  pitched  his  tent  and  went  to  work  alone  in  the  wilderness  to 
erect  a  home.  He  had  his  rifle,  axe,  and  plow,  energy  and  courage, 
and  a  plucky  wife  to  aid  him.  He  had  brought  with  him  a  meagre 
outfit  of  household  goods,  perhaps,  but  his  money  was  all  gone. 
With  these  small  means  the  work  began.  This  was  an  embryo  settle- 
ment, and  meant  not  only  a  log  house  in  the  woods,  but  a  clearing, 

it  meant  school-houses  and  churches,  machine-shops  and  stores,  town- 
ship and  county  organizations,  villages  and  cities;  it  meant  to  repro- 
duce Eastern  life  in  this  wooded  territory,  it  meant  what  Michigan  is 
to-day,  a  great  and  glorious  State. 

"We  found  on  leaving  Detroit,  in  1836,  a  wagon-track,  which 
for  the  first  thirty-six  miles  wound  through  the  heavy  timbered  lands 
of  Wayne  County.  It  seemed  to  us  the  worst  road  that  mortal  ever 
traveled  over.  Some  idea  may  be  had  of  its  condition  from  the 
phrases  and  stories  then  in  vogue  about  it.  It  was  called  'a  hard  road 
to  travel/  'one  continuous  mud-hole/  'a  road  without  any  bottom.' 
Thus  the  very  hyperbole  of  extravagance  was  used  in  talking  about 
it.  The  emigrant  was  supposed  to  stop  two  nights  at  a  tavern,  the 
night  he  reached  it,  and  the  first  night  after  he  left  it,  as  he  could  not 
get  far  enough  away  from  it.  And  the  same  wonderful  stories  were 
told  about  the  taverns  being  so  crowded  that  the  landlord  would  stow 
away  at  night  all  the  beds  would  hold,  and  then  wait  till  they  were 
asleep,  when  he  would  take  them  from  the  bed  and  stand  them  up  in 
the  corners,  and  so  on  until  all  were  put  to  sleep.  The  great  trouble 
with  this  method  was,  personal  identity  in  the  morning.  People  gen- 
erally expect  to  find  themselves,  when  they  awake  from  sleep,  very 
near  where  the  drowsy  god  shed  his  poppies  over  them.  But  that 
was  their  matter,  not  ours." 

"  STARTING  LIFE  ANEW  IN  THE  WOODS. 
"  The  new  home  was  so  entirely  secluded  in  the  woods,  tha't  we  felt, 
on  entering  it,  like  going  into  hermitage.  We  had  lost  a  home,— the 
old  one  in  New  York,— and  here  we  realized  its  full  value  j  for  we 
felt  homeless  as  we  went  into  this  rude  cabin.  Nothing  but  ourselves 
and  the  little  household  furniture  we  had  brought  to  remind  us  of  the 
old  home.  If,  as  before  stated,  we  missed  some  of  our  favorite  birds 
in  the  woods  about  us,  we,  on  the  other  hand  within-doors,  were  not 
troubled  with  the  house-fly,  the  mischievous  mouse,  or  the  gnawing 
rat.  It  was  a  long  time  before  either  of  them  made  their  appearance 
among  us.  After  we  had  been  here  a  year  without  having  seen  a 
person  or  living  thing  that  we  had  once  known  in  New  York,  my 
mother,  one  day,  on  opening  a  book,  found  a  house-fly,  which  had 
been  caught  and  preserved  between   the  leaves.    She  exclaimed, 


'  Here  is  a  fly  from  York  State  I  Now,  children,  don't  touch  it ;  let 
it  remain  here  in  this  book  just  as  it  is,  for  it  is  ajly  that  once  lived  in 
our  old  home.'  We  had  been  here  five  years  before  we  saw  a  person 
whom  we  had  ever  known  before.  Mr.  Wood,  then  living  at  Battle 
Creek,  came  to  see  us.  He  had  only  known  of  our  family  in  New 
York,  but  here  he  seemed  an  old-time  friend. 

"Out-of-doors  was  beautiful,  wild  Michigan.  Our  cattle  had  a 
boundless  range  to  feed  and  roam  over  in  the  oak-openings,  which  were 
not  like  the  woods  of  New  York,  '  all  a  tangle  with  cut  briers  and  under- 
brush/ but  clean  and  trim,  no  fences,  roads,  or  even  a  track,  save  the 
deer-paths  and  Indian  trails  that  meandered  through  them.  From 
the  door  of  our  log  house  we  could  often  see  long  files  of  Indians,  afoot 
and  on  ponies,  wending  their  way  along  on  these  trails  that  were  in 
places  worn  down  to  the  depth  of  two  feet.  There  always  appeared 
to  us  to  be  some  strange,  romantic  history  connected  with  the  lives  of 
these  wandering  children  of  the  forest.  The  deer  also  could  be  seen 
feeding  at  leisure,  or  trooping  by  the  door  in  droves.  And  occasion- 
ally, in  the  stilly  night,  from  some  leafy  covert,  we  would  hear  the 
lone  howl  of  the  wolf.  The  bear  went  foraging  through  the  corn-fields, 
or  snuffing  round  the  betterments  for  a  pig,  while  the  fox  paid  his 
nightly  devoirs  to  our  hen-roost.  The  weather  remained  remarkably 
fine  during  the  fall.  Such  Indian  summer  days  used  once  in  a  while  to 
visit  us  in  New  York,  but  here  they  seemed  to  be  'to  the  manor  born/ 
and  we  had  them  by  the  week-full. 

"  Being  established  in  the  new  home,  we  began  to  cast  about  us  for 
means  of  subsistence.  As  was  most  usual,  when  the  pioneer  reached 
his  lands  here  and  erected  his  cabin,  his  money  was  all  gone.  We 
were  left  to  our  own  resource, — labor.  This  was  all  the  capital  we  had. 
My  brothers  had  cut  hay  for  the  cattle  from  the  marsh  near  by.  But 
we  must  have  winter  stores  for  the  family  and  corn  for  the  cattle,  the 
pigs,  and  hens.  The  two  latter  yet  to  be  procured  and  paid  for  some- 
how or  other.  The  settlement  on  Goguac  was  about  five  years  old. 
This  was  our  Egypt  for  wheat,  corn,  potatoes,  and  other  necessary 
supplies.  There  we  found  a  chance  to  husk  corn  and  dig  potatoes  on 
shares,  and  by  dint  of  various  kinds  of  labor  we  secured  some  wheat 
and  pork.  Many  things  were  not  to  be  had  for  money  or  labor.  Here 
the  rich  and  poor  were  on  a  level. 

"  Wheat  and  corn  suggested  a  grist-mill.  The  nearest  one  was  at 
Com  stock,  on  the  west,  or  Marshall,  on  the  east.  Some  seventeen  miles 
to  either  of  them. 

"There  was  a  primitive  grist-mill  one-quarter  of  a  mile  from  oui* 
home,  in  a  small  Indian  hamlet  on  the  banks  of  a  rush-bordered  lake. 
On  several  occasions  we  had  noticed  the  squaws  grinding  corn  at  this 
mill.  It  was  constructed  in  this  manner :  a  long  pole  or  sapling  was 
pinned  to  a  tree  like  a  well-sweep,  the  lower  part  of  which  was  pestle- 
shaped;  the  top  of  the  stump  was  hollowed  out  to  hold  the  corn. 
The  sweep  was  then  worked  up  and  down  by  one  of  the  squaws,  while 
another  steadied  and  directed  the  pestle,  which,  as  it  came  down, 
mashed  the  corn  in  this  crude  mortar.  We  concluded  not  to  take  our 
grist  to  this  mill,  and  as  the  Battle  Creek  mill  was  not  running,  we 
went  to  the  one  at  Marshall.  This,  with  an  ox-team,  was  a  two-  or 
three-days'  trip.  As  wheat  was  scarce  and  corn  more  plenty,  many 
settlers  were  compelled  to  live  on  '  Johnny-cake.' 

" '  How  are  you  getting  along,  Mr.  Olds  ?'  said  my  mother  to  our 
neighbor,  as  he  called  at  our  house.  '  Oh,  we  ain't  getting  along,  we 
are  only  staying :  it's  mighty  hard  living  on  Johnny-cake.  I  shall 
thank  God  if  we  ever  live  to  see  the  day  when  we  can  have  wheat- 
bread  in  our  family  the  year  round.  I  don't  know  as  we  ever  shall ; 
it  will  be  a  sort  of  millennium  with  us  when  wheat-bread  takes  its 
place  on  our  table  once  more.'  Neighbor  Olds  has  lived  to  see  that 
day,  and  Michigan  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  wheat-growing  States  in 
the  Union. 

"  As  there  was  no  wheat  raised  the  first  year,  this  was  the  discour- 
aging time  with  the  settler.  Corn  was  sooner  raised,  and  hence 
Johnny-cake  for  awhile  was  the  staff  of  life.  Pork  was  scarce,  from 
the  fact  that  hogs  were  scarce.  The  breeds  then  in  vogue  were  the 
'wind-splitters/  the  'blue-racers/  and  the  third  or  fourth  'raw- 
rooters.'  Everything  of  the  cattle  kind  was  used, — the  cow  for  milk 
and  butter,  and  the  ox  for  labor.  A  cow  or  stout  heifer  was  sometimes 
worked  by  the  side  of  an  ox. 

"  In  the  spring  of  1837  provision  of  every  kind  was  very  scarce  and 
dear.  Wheat  was  over  two  dollars  per  bushel,  corn  and  oats  very 
high  where  they  could  be  bought  at  all,  "potatoes  were  ten  shillings 
per  bushel,  and  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  Prairie  Ronde,  a  round  trip 
of  iome  sixty  miles,  to  get  them  at  that  price.     We  gave  thirteen 
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dollars  to  Frank  Thomas,  of  Goguac,  for  a  shoat  of  the  wind-splitter 
breed,  weighing  probably  sixty  pounds,  dressed.  It  was  so  lean  it 
would  not  fry  itself.  We  had  to  boil  it  in  half  a  dozen  waters,  and 
then  it  would  not  pass  as  ' legal  tender'  with  any  one  who  knew  what 
pork  was.  We  would  occasionally  kill  a  deer,  and  then  venison  would 
supply  our  tables  with  meat. 

"  My  father  had  brought  five  hundred  pounds  of  codfish  from  New 
York.  This  was  exchanged  for  pork  with  our  neighbors.  This  ex- 
changing of  one  thing  for  another  was  called  paying  in  '  dicker.' 
This  '  dicker'  was  all  the  money  we  had  in  circulation,  and  was  of 
denominations  so  various  that  we  cannot  name  them  here.  Each 
settler  was  a  banker,  and  all  his  movable  property — large  and  small 
— was  his  bank  stock.  He  paid  for  an  ox-yoke  by  giving  for  it  its 
equivalent  in  so  many  pounds  of  pork.  This  was  the  first  original 
start  or  trade,  giving  the  products  of  one  kind  of  labor  for  those  of 
another.  '  Dicker'  was  all  the  money  the  settlers  had  until  paper  money 
or  specie  found  its  way  into  the  settlement. 

"  The  pioneer  did  not  take  the  poet's  advice,  '  neither  a  borrower  nor 
a  lender  be.'  During  the  first  decade  of  his  life  here  he  'spelled  his 
way  along'  with  the  axe  and  the  plow.  Borrowing  sometimes  was 
the  very  means  to  help  him  out  of  difficulty  and  set  his  enterprise 
agoing  again.  Everybody  borrowed  and  everybody  lent,  and  by  it 
business  was  kept  prosperous  and  suffering  often  avoided.  If  the 
thing  needed  could  not  be  borrowed  or  paid  for  in  '  dicker,'  necessity 
then  took  the  settler  into  pupilage  and  taught  him  how  to  make  what 
he  wanted,  from  an  axe-helve  or  plow  to  a  house  and  barn.  All  under- 
going common  hardships  made  equals  and  friends  of  all. 

"  For  developing  neighborly  traits,  for  leveling  distinctions,  and  for 
carrying  out  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Scriptural  rule,  'do  as  you 
would  wish  to  be  done  by,'  the  settling  of  a  new  country  is  unsur- 
passed. It  was  here  that  a  man  went  for  what  he  was  worth,  not  for 
his  station  or  his  wealth  j  whether  American,  Scotch,  Irish,  or  what 
not,  the  man  was  taken  into  account,  not  the  mantle. 

"  If  a  settler  went  to  mill  he  lent  of  his  grist  to  every  one  who 
wished  to  borrow  at  the  log  cabins  he  passed  on  his  way  home. 
Sometimes,  on  reaching  his  house,  of  a  large  grist  he  would  have  but 
little  left. 

"A  shed,  constructed  of  logs,  covered  with  marsh  hay,  answered  for 
shed  and  barn.  The  first  crop  of  wheat,  cut  with  the  old  hand-cradle, 
was  bound,  drawn,  and  stacked  near  the  shed.  Near  the  stack  a  spot 
of  earth  was  cleared  and  made  smooth  and  hard  for  a  thrashing-floor. 
On  this  floor  the  wheat  was  thrashed,  and  with  the  old  flail.  It  was 
then  cleaned  of  chaff*  by  the  old  hand-fan.  In  process  of  time,  Dickey, 
of  Marshall,  made  fanning-mills,  and  the  thrashing-machine  made 
its  appearance.  Then  much  labor  was  saved  by  its  use.  During  the 
winter  and  spring,  when  fodder  became  scarce,  trees  were  cut  down 
and  cattle  were  driven  to  the  tree-tops  to  browse  on  the  buds  and 
tender  part  of  the  limbs.  By  this  means,  and  sometimes  only  by  this, 
the  cattle  were  carried  through  the  winter  and  early  spring. 

"  In  a  little  sunny  glade,  hard  by  a  stream  that  ran  through  the  farm, 
was  an  Indian  corn-field.  The  corn-hills,  with  the  stubble  yet  stand- 
ing in  them,  marked  the  spot  where  the  previous  year  Mr.  '  Lo'  had 
been  engaged  in  corn-planting.  The  little  mounds  of  earth  showed 
where  they  had  buried  their  corn.  Their  favorite  camping-ground 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  little  lake  above  mentioned.  This  lake  was 
made  by  the  beavers.  The  dam,  of  their  construction,  was  at  its  foot. 
But  the  Indians,  years  gone  by,  had  captured  all  the  beavers  and  sold 
their  skins  to  the  French  fur-traders.  The  beavers  had  been  succeeded 
by  those  other  builders,  the  musk-rats,  who  in  turn  took  possession  of 
this  lake,  and,  erecting  their  houses,  increased  in  *  numbers  and 
flourished  for  many  years. 

"  The  Indians,  getting  their  whisky  at  Angell's  distilleries,  would 
come  to  their  wigwams,  here  by  the  lake,  and  have  their  pow-wows. 
We  could  hear  them  yell  and  whoop  and  see  them  dance  and  go 
through  with  their  wild  and  grotesque  antics.  They  would  also  en- 
gage in  sports  of  the  turf.  Mounting  their  ponies,  they  would  ride 
with  whip  and  yell  and  wild  halloo,  and  exult  in  genuine  Indian 
style  over  the  pony  that  came  out  ahead.  We  remember  no  depreda- 
tions they  committed.  A  cold  morning  in  winter  one  came  to  our 
house.  He  was  tall  and  savage-looking,  with  painted  face,  toma- 
hawk and  scalping-knife  in  his  belt,  and  gun  in  his  hand.  He  '  boo- 
shooed'  himself  into  the  house,  and  began,  in  deep,  guttural  utter- 
ances and  fierce  gesticulating,  to  yell  about  '  Cho-mo-ko-man's' — 
pointing  to  the  northwest — getting  the  deer  he  had  shot.  The  Indian 
had  shot  a  deer,  and  a  settler  finding  it  ere  the  Indian  came  up,  took 


it  home.  The  red  man  tracked  the  settler  to  his  cabin,  where,  in  the 
loft  overhead,  he  found  his  deer  secreted  and  claimed  it.  The  settler, 
unheeding  his  claim,  turned  him  out  of  doors.  This  act,  and  the  in- 
justice of  taking  his  deer,  made  the  Indian  mad.  For  a  time  we  all 
feared  there  would  be  a  tragical  end  to  this  affair.  But  nothing  more 
was  heard  of  it. 

"  At  another  time  a  squaw  came  to  the  house,  and  seeing  a  small  jug 
in  the  corner,  eagerly  took  it  up,  and  cried  out,  'Whiskee!'  My 
mother  told  her  it  was  vinegar;  she,  shaking  the  jug,  retorted  :  '  You 
lie, — whis-kee  !'  The  broomstick  would  have  hit  the  squaw's  head  if 
she  had  not  dodged  and  ran  out  of  doors. 

*'  My  brother  was  splitting  rails  alone  in  the  woods,  one  day,  when 
an  Indian,  coming  up  behind  him,  saluted  him  with  a  booshoo  so  un- 
expectedly that  he  turned  around  to  strike  with  his  beetle  some 
animal,  he  supposed,  when  he  was  confronted  by  a  tall  Pottawattomie  ; 
and  the  next  thing  he  said  was  '  Som — mock — me— sam — mock  !' 
meaning  tobacco.  Giving  him  the  only  plug  of  tobacco  he  had,  the 
Indian  took  it,  bit  off  a  piece,  and  putting  the  rest  in  his  pocket, 
walked  away.  '  That  was  cool,'  thought  my  brother,  '  and  I  five 
miles  from  another  plug  of  tobacco.' 

"  'Tis  said  one  of  the  old  fur  traders  was  accustomed  to  weigh  the 
furs  he  bought  of  his  Indian  customers  in  the  following  manner. 
Putting  the  furs  on  one  side  of  the  scales  he  would  say,  little  finger 
weigh  so  much  j  two  fingers,  so  much ;  one  hand,  so  much  ;  two  hands 
so  much,  and  so  on,  bearing  down  on  the  scale  with  one  finger  or  two 
or  with  the  hand,  as  the  case  might  be. 

"  During  the  winter  of  1836  my  brothers  went  to  an  evening  party 
on  Goguac  Prairie.  About  midway  through  the  woods  they  met  a 
large  bear  directly  in  their  path.  Seeing  that  he  was  not  disposed  to 
get  out  of  their  way,  they  advanced  towards  him  swinging  their  hats 
and  yelling  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  He  grumblingly  moved  aside, 
and  they  passed  on,  well  satisfied  to  get  on  so  easily." 

"SOME   OF    THE   SOCIAL  AMUSEMENTS    AMONG   THE 

EARLY  SETTLERS. 
"  There  were  no  members  of  our  settlement — we  mean  the  one  on 
Goguac  Prairie  and  the  surrounding  region — who  felt  too  indifferent 
or  too  dignified  to  attend  the  social  parties  that  were  held  in  the  set- 
tlers' log  cabins.  But  what  were  these  parties,  you  ask  ?  I  will  tell 
you.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  quilting  frolic,  the  girls  attend- 
ing in  the  afternoon,  the  boys  coming  in  the  evening.  Then  there 
was  the  frolic  without  the  quilting,  which  girls  and  boys  attended  in 
the  evening.  Both  of  these  parties  usually  commenced  by  playing 
'  snap  and  catch  'em,'  or, 

"  '  Come  Philander,  let's  be  marching, 
Every  one  his  true  love  searching,' 

with  other  plays  following,  the  programme  being  varied  to  suit  the 
company.  They  were  often  called  '  bussing  bees,'  because  the  kiss 
was  sure  to  steal  in  during  the  various  acts  of  the  play,  and  each  play 
was  certain  to  end  with  a  kiss.  The  music  in  these  parties  was  all 
vocal,  consisting  of  marches,  songs,  and  catches, — sometimes  impro- 
vised for  the  occasion.  Then  there  was  the  frolic  that  began  with  the 
play  and  ended  with  the  fiddle' 8 

Putting  life  and  mettle  in  their  heels. 

All  in  the  house  were  usually  participants  in  these  amusements. 
Sometimes  the  old  folks,  or  perhaps  the  antiquated  maiden  aunt, 
would  be  *  snapped  up,'  or  judged  to  kiss  or  be  kissed  by  some  young 
man  or  lady,  as  the  case  might  be.  '  Snap  them  up,'  meant  the  snap- 
ping of  the  fingers,  by  a  frolicker,  at  some  one  of  the  company,  and 
was  a  challenge  for  the  person  to  chase  and  catch  them.  This  brought 
out  the  swift-footed  Mercuries  and  Atalantas  to  the  arena,  one  of  whom 
chased  the  other  around  a  group  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 
This  often  resulted  in  a  well-contested  race,  which  was  varied  by  all 
manner  of  subterfuge  and  art,  in  dodging  and  eluding  the  pursuer. 
The  young  lady,  whether  the  capturer  or  captured,  was  always  kissed. 
Sometimes  an  old  settler  'snapped  up'  his  wife,  and  then  we  would 
have  a  race  of  an  amusing  character. 

"We  said  that  all  participated  in  these  recreations.  Those  who 
lived  in  the  village  of  Battle  Creek  knew  but  little  of  these  frolics, 
unless  they  chanced  to  be  at  a  settler's  house  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions. There  were  also  families  who  had  no  children,  or  none  old 
enough  to  go  in  young  company,  and  there  were  some  who  did  not 
object  to  the  plays,  but  did  not  like  the  dancing.  They  liked  Paganini, 
but  not  with  his  fiddle.    We  remember  instances  where  the  company 
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have  waited  until  the  parents  had  retired  for  the  night,  and  then  the 
fiddler,  who  had  been  ' smuggled  in'  with  his  'Cremona/  opened  his 
little  box  and  took  out  his  instrument.  A  few  passes  of  the  bow 
across  the  strings  called  out  couple  after  couple  of  the  party  to  the 
floor,  each  one  bowing  gracefully  to  the  other,  as  they  took  their 
positions  in  two  opposite  lines  across  the  room.  The  man  with  the 
bow  in  the  meanwhile — 

44  Feels  his  fiddle's  slender  neck, 

PiGks  out  the  notes  with  thumb  and  check, 

And  times  the  tune  with  nod  and  beck, 
And  thinks  it  a  weary  while. 

4  All  ready  P    How  he  gives  the  call ; 

Cries, 4  Honor  to  the  ladies  all  I' 

The  jolly  tides  of  laughter  fall 
And  ebb  in  happy  smile. 

44  4  Begin.'    Down  goes  the  bow  on  every  string : 
4  First  couple  join  right  hands  and  swing !' 
As  light  as  any  blue-bird's  wing, 

4  Swing  once  and  a  half  times  round.' 
^        Whirls  Mary  Martin  all  in  blue— 
Oalico  gown  and  stockings  new, 
And  tinted  eyes  that  tell  you  true, 
Dance  all  to  the  dancing  sound. 

44  She  flits  about  big  Moses  Brown, 
Who  holds  her  hands  to  keep  her  down, 
And  thinks  her  hair  a  golden  crown, 

And  his  heart  turns  over  once  ! 
His  cheek  with  Mary's  breath  is  wet, 
It  gives  a  second  somerset, 
He  means  to  win  the  maiden  yet ; 

Alas  1  for  the  awkward  dunce. 

44  Now  the  first  pair  dance  apart ; 
Then  4  Forward,  six  !'  advance,  retreat. 
Like  midges  gay  in  sunbeam  street, 
'Tis  Monnie  Musk  in  busy  feet, 

And  the  Monnie  Musk  by  heart. 

44  4  Three-quarters  round  your  partners  swing.' 
4  Across  the  set.'    The  rafters  ring, 
And  boys  and  girls  have  taken  wing, 

And  have  brought  their  roses  out ! 
'Tis  '  Forward,  six !'  with  rustic  grace, 
Ah,  rarer  far  than  '  Swing  to  place  !' 
Than  golden  clouds  of  old  point-lace, 

They  bring  the  dance  about. 

'4  Then  clasping  hands  all — 4  Right  and  left !' 
All  swiftly  weave  the  measure  deft 
Across  the  woof  in  loving  weft, 

And  the  Monnie  Musk  is  done  ! 
Oh,  dancers  of  the  rustling  busk, 
Good-night,  sweethearts,  it  is  growing  dusk  ; 
Good-night  for  aye  to  Monnie  Musk, 

For  the  heavy  march  begun  ! 

"The  ox-team,  which  was  dignified  with  the  name  of  'horned 
horses,'  carried  the  merry  loads  through  the  woods  to  the  home  of 
the  settler  who  gave  the  party. 

"We  can  recollect  instances  where  a  prayer-meeting  was  held  in  a 
settler's  log  house  one  evening,  and  the  next  evening  a  party.  The 
same  ones  who  composed  the  choir  and  sang  4  Old  Hundred/  '  Mear/ 
or, 

44  4  Awake,  my  soul,  to  joyful  lays,' 

at  the  p  ray er- meeting,  led  the  next  night  at  the  party  in 

44  4  Come,  Philander,  let's  be  marching.' 

"Looking  back  upon  these  scenes  from  to-day's  stand-point,  we 
might  feel  inclined  to  be  censorious,  and  call  them  frivolous,  silly  re- 
creations, if  not  morally  wrong.  Well,  it  does  look  like  nonsense 
now.  Distance  don't  lend  any  enchantment  to  them.  But  we  can 
look  back  upon  the  past  and  find  a  good  many  things  done  forty  years 
ago  that  appear  like  nonsense  to  us  now,  which  were  not  so  to  the 
people  of  that  day.  These  were  harmless  recreations.  After  the  cus- 
tomary conversation  and  chit-chat  were  over,  the  programme  for  an 
evening  party  sometimes  began  in  this  way  :  a  young  man  would 
arise  and  ask  a  young  lady  to  take  his  arm,  when  they  commenced 
marching  about  the  room ;  another  couple  and  another  followed,  till 
all  were  promenading  two- and  two  about  the  floor,  singing, — 
44  4  We're  all  a-marching  to  Quebec, 

The  drums  are  loudly  beating  ; 
The  Americans  have  gained  the  day 

And  the  British  are  retreating  . 


The  wars  are  o'er,  and  we'll  turn  back 

To  the  place  from  whence  we  started ; 
So  open  the  ring  and  choose  a  couple  in 

To  relieve  the  broken-hearted.' 

44  Round  and  round  the  floor  they  went,  until  they  came  to 

44  *  Open  the  ring  and  choose  a  couple  in ;' 

they  then  took  hold  of  each  others'  hands,  fell  back  and  formed  a 
circle  around  the  room,  when  some  one  was  deputed  to  go  into  the  ring 
and  choose  a  partner  from  among  those  in  the  circle,  at  which  all 
chimed  in, — 

44  4  Green  grow  the  rushes,  0, 

Kiss  her  quick  and  let  her  go  ; 

But  don't  you  muss  her  ruffle,  0  !' 

"  When  the  marching  was  over,  and  the  company  felt  inclined  to 
change  the  play,  they  would  take  hold  of  hands  and  form  a  circle 
about  the  room.  Some  young  lady  would  then  be  requested  to  step 
into  the  middle  of  the  ring,  when  the  company  would  sing, — 

44  4  There's  a  rose  in  the  garden 
For  you,  young  man  (repeat) 
Now  pluck  up  courage  and 
Pick  it  if  you  can.' 

Shetelects  a  partner* who  walks  int>  the  ring  with  her,  and  all  sing, — 

44 '  Green  grow  the  rushes,  0, 

Kiss  her  quick  and  let  her  go,'  etc. 

He  obeys,  and  she  goes  out  of  the  ring,  leaving  him  in  alone.  Then, 
perhaps,  they  would  sing, — 

44  4  There  he  stands,  that  great  big  booby, 
Who  he  is  I  do  not  know ; 
Who  will  take  him  for  his  beauty? 
Let  her  answer,  yes  or  no.' 

He  then  selects  a  young  lady  from  the  circle ;  they  chant 

44  4  Green  grow  the  rushes,  0/ 

he  kisses  her  and  goes  out.  Thus  the  play  goes  on  until  all  the  girls 
are  kissed  out  of  the  ring. 

44  At  another  time  they  would  march  two  by  two  around  the  room, 
forming  a  double  circle,  some  young  man  standing  in  the  centre  of 
the  floor  while  they  promenaded  about  him  and  sang,-— 

44  4  The  miller  he  lived  close  by  the  mill, 

And  his  wheel  went  round  without  his  will ; 

With  one  hand  on  the  hopper  and  the  other  in  the  bag, 

As  the  wheel  goes  round  he  cries  out,  grab.' 

At  the  word  i  grab'  the  young  man  inside  the  ring  seized  hold  of 
a  young  lady's  arm,  while  her  partner  caught  the  arm  of  the  young 
lady  ahead  of  him,  and  her  partner  caught  hold  of  the  one  still  ahead 
of  him,  and  thus  they  changed  or  stole  each  others'  girls  while  hur- 
riedly marching  about  the  room,  making  a  very  lively  and  amusing 
confusion.  When  the  change  was  made  all  round,  perhaps  two  or 
three  times  over,  there  was  still  one  odd  one  left,  who  went  into  the 
ring,  and  the  play  began  again,  and  was  repeated  as  often  as  they  de- 
sired. When  the  company  wished  something  still  livelier,  ' hurly- 
burly'  never  failed  to  awaken  and  amuse  the  dullest.  This  was  a  play 
in  which  two  went  around  and  gave  each  one,  secretly,  something 
to  do.  For  instance,  this  girl  was  to  pull  some  young  man's  hair, 
another  was  to  pull  his  nose  or  tweak  his  ear,  another  one  to  kiss 
some  one;  and  such  a  young  man  was  to  measure  off  so  many 
yards  of  tape,  or  to  make  a  '  double-and-twisted  lordy-massy'  with 
some  young  latly,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  When  all 
had  been  told  what  to  do,  the  master  of  ceremonies  cried  out, 4  Hurly- 
burly  !'  Each  one  then  sprang  to  their  feet  and  hastened  to  do  as  they 
had  been  instructed.  This  created  a  scene  of  mixed,  contradictory, 
and  amusing  character,  and  was  most  properly  named  hurly-burly. 

"  It  would  seem  rather  odd  to  see  such  recreations  among  the  young 
people  in  the  country  about  Battle  Creek  now,  because  they  have  so 
many  other  sources  of  amusement  which  the  young  folks  of  that  day 
did  not  have,  and  for  the  lack  of  something  better,  enjoyed  the  best 
they  had.  Many  of  those  young  people  are  old  gray-headed  men  and 
women  now,  and  probably  look  back  upon  their  recreations  with  a 
sigh  for  those  they  loved  in  the  days  when  they  went  pioneering  forty 
years  ago. 

■i(  As  we  have  said,  the  drones  stayed  East  j  none  but  the  working 
bees  came  to  this  new  country.  Hence  the  class  of  young  men  and 
ladies  were  first  in  point  of  worth  and  industry.    Among  them  now 
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we  have  some  of  the  best  citizens  in  this  part  of  the  State.  Some  have 
died,  some  have  removed  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  some,  hav- 
ing married  the  girls  with  whom  they  'played  the  beau'  or  made 
'  double-and-twisted  lordy-massies,'  in  these  frolics  of  the  olden  time, 
and  are  now  living  on  the  old  farm  where  they  first  started  life  in 
Michigan. 

"  The  following  adventure  in  a  party  at  my  father's  one  evening 
will  be  remembered  by  many.  A  company  of  young  folks  from  Go- 
guac  Prairie,  with  others  in  the  neighborhood,  were  present  at  this 
time.  While  they  were  promenading  two  by  two  around  the  room, 
singing  a  lively  march,  and  just  as  they  said, 

"  *  Love  fare  you  well,  darling  fare  you  well,' 

a  young  couple,  who  had  at  that  moment  stepped  on  the  trap-door  be- 
fore the  fireplace,  sank  down  into  the  cellar,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
whole  party.  All  immediately  gathered  about  the  hole  and  called 
out  to  those  below,  'Are  you  hurt?'  The  response  came  back,  'No.' 
The  trap-door  had  worked  loose  by  the  repeated  tramping  of  feet  over 
it,  and  had  finally  given  way  with  a  couple  on  it.  They  came  up  out 
of  the  cellar  unharmed,  and  were  the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  party 
the  rest  of  the  evening. 

"  William  Michael  was  the  song-singer  and  delineator  of  character 
on  these  occasions.  His  bon-mots  and  witty  sayings  were  always  sure 
to  enliven  the  company.  He  went  to  Illinois  some  years  later  with 
the  Thomases. 

"  Old  gran'ther  Morehouse,  father  to  Aaron  and  Bradley  Morehouse, 
was  sometimes  the  musician  at  these  parties  when  the  violin  was  called 
into  requisition.  He  was  a  very  fine  old  gentleman  of  the  school  of 
the  first  half  of  this  century.  Tall  and  dignified  in  person,  yet  so 
affable  and  genial  in  manner  that  all  liked  him  and  felt  at  home  in  his 
presence.  He  was  an  old  man  then,  his  gray  locks  and  wrinkled  face 
indicated  the  grandfather ;  yet  when  he  took  the  violin  there  was  all 
the  graceful  ease  and  skill  in  handling  the  bow  for  which  he  was  cele- 
brated in  his  younger  days.  He  could  yet  evoke  the  richest  music 
from  his  favorite  instrument.  'Tis  said  he  purchased  his  violin  at 
Montreal,  in  1800,  that  its  trade-mark  was  1600,  and  that  it  was  made 
at  Innspruck,  in  the  Tyrol,  by  Jacob  Steiner,  who  learned  his  trade  at 
Cremona,  in  Italy.  This  instrument,  I  understand,  Mr.  Neale,  of  Bat- 
tle Creek,  now  owns.  We  knew  nothing  of  the  history  of  his  violin 
then,  but  we  knew  that  he  could  give  Zip  Coon,  Monnie  Musk,  and  the 
favorite  tunes  of  the  day,  to  the  perfect  delight  of  the  entire  company, 
on  the  instrument  that  he  handled.  He  always  admired  the  dancing 
of  Miss  Nancy  Orser,  one  of  the  young  ladies  from  Goguac,  and  would 
occasionally  play  some  tune  for  her  to  dance  alone.  He  had  played, 
he  said,  for  many  fine  dancers,  but  she  could  beat  them  all.  She  was 
afterwards  Mrs.  Enoch  Stewart, — since  dead. 

"  Daniel  Angell  also  '  handled  the  fiddle  and  bow'  at  these  frolics. 
The  Halladay  boys,  both  '  Mat  and  Cal,'  were  also  in  vogue ;  these 
were  their  palmy  days  with  the  fiddle. 

"  These  parties  were  not  only  a  source  of  amusement,  but  offered  a 
good  chance  for  the  young  people  to  get  acquainted  with  each  other. 
They  were  really  a  kind  of  social  school  to  the  young  people  in  the 
settlement,  as  we  had  no  churches,  and  no  preaching,  save  an  occa- 
sional sermon  in  a  settler's  house  by  some  wandering  preacher;  no 
newspapers,  few  books,  no  public  lectures  or  any  public  entertain- 
ment; there  was  a  dearth  of  social  culture  and  improvement.  These 
parties  were  the  first  phase  of  social  recreation.  They  were  for  that 
pioneer  period  highly  enjoyable.  All  were  neighbors  and  attached 
friends, — a  community  of  first  brotherhood  or  genuine  Adelphians. 

"  There  were  no  purse-proud  families.  They  all  alike  lived  in  log 
houses,  and  were  bound  to  each  other  by  many  acts  of  neighborly 
kindness.  Pride  of  dress  was  in  its  healthy,  normal  state.  The  '  ten- 
dollar  boots'  and  the  'hundred-dollar  bonnets'  had  not  got  into  the 
new  settlement;  neither  had  '  Mrs.  Lofty  and  her  carriage,  and  dapple 
grays  to  draw  it.'  Neither  had  Mrs.  Grundy  pulled  the  latch-string 
at  the  door  of  a  single  log  cabin  in  the  settlement.  She  and  all  her 
kith  and  kin  were  East.  Neither  had  the  '  fashions'  got  in  among  us. 
It  was  fashionable  then  to  live  within  your  means,  and  the  best  suit 
of  clothes  you  could  afford  to  wear  was  the  fashionable  one.  All 
classes  worked  for  a  living,  and  thrived.  Wealth  and  leisure  were  not 
here  to  create  distinctions.  Aristocracy,  which  is  said  to  be  the  off- 
spring of  ancient  wealth,  was  not  in  these  regions.  Yet  every  settler 
was  an  aristocrat,— one  of  the  true  nobility,  who  had  earned  his  title 
by  useful  toil  in  the  high  school  of  labor. 

"  Railings,  logging-bees,  husking-bees,  quilting-bees,  and  the  many 
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other  occasions  in  which  the  word  bee  was  used  to  indicate  the  gather- 
ing of  the  settlers  to  render  gratuitous  aid  to  some  neighbor  in  need, 
originated  in  and  were  confined  to  new  settlements.  It  was  merely 
the  voluntary  union  of  the  individual  aid  and  strength  of  an  entire 
community  to  assist  a  settler  in  doing  what  he  was  unable  to  accom- 
plish alone. 

"Hence  by  bees  the  pioneers  raised  their  houses  and  barns,  did 
their  logging,  husked  their  corn,  quilted  their  bed-coverings,  and  en- 
joyed themselves  in  frolic  and  song  with  the  girls  in  the  evening. 

"  It  was  no  slight  task  in  those  days  when  log  cabins  were  few  and 
far  between,  especially  when  they  were  from  three  to  twenty  miles 
apart,  to  go  the  rounds  through  the  woods  to  invite  the  neighbors  to 
your  raising  or  bee.  It  was  a  weary,  foot-sore  tramp,  and  often  at  the 
lone  hour  of  midnight  the  latch-string  would  be  pulled  and  the  occu- 
pant informed  that  his  aid  would  be  needed  the  next  day  at  a  raising. 
But  the  cheering  response  you  got  at  every  cabin,  '  I'll  be  there  to 
help  you/  sent  you  on  your  way  rejoicing.  Each  settler  was  a  minute- 
man,  and  was  ready  at  a  moment's  warning  to  yoke  up  his  oxen, 
shoulder  his  axe,  and  start  to  assist  his  brother-neighbor  in  need. 

"  In  that  early  period  people  who  lived  twenty  miles  apart  lived 
nearer  together  than  many  people  do  now  who  live  in  sight  of  each 
other.  There  are  no  distances  like  the  unsocial  and  unneighborly 
distances.  I  think  the  people  of  that  time  carried  out  the  true  Scrip- 
tural idea  of  'loving  your  neighbor  as  yourself.'  A  man  might  have 
gone  from  '  Jerusalem  to  Jericho'  in  our  settlements  and  not  have 
fallen  among  thieves ;  but  if  he  had  met  with  an  accident  and  needed 
help,  no  one  would  have  '  passed  by  on  the  other  side,'  but  every  set- 
tler would  have  acted  the  'good  Samaritan.'  Twenty  miles  to  a 
neighbor  ?  Yes,  any  one  of  the  human  race,  any  one  that  needed  our 
help,  or  to  whom  we  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  good,  was  our  neigh- 
bor. That  is  the  neighbor  spoken  of  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Luke. 
There  was  much  more  importance  attached  to  the  Bible  living  forty 
years  ago,  and  less  noise  made  about  Bible  believing  than  now. 

'•'  Many  of  the  first  log  houses  were  roofed  with  hay  or  grass.  Then 
came  the  period  of  oak  shakes  for  roofs,  then  of  oak  shingles,  and, 
finally,  the  present  whitewood  and  pine  shingle  roofs.  The  logs  were 
first  laid  up  by  notching  in,  leaving  the  rough  ends  sticking  out  at 
the  corners,  and  when  raised  to  the  required  height  they  were  laid  in 
by  degrees  until  they  came  to  a  peak  at  the  top;  this  was  called 
'  cobbing  up,'  because  it  was  of  the  style  of  a  child's  cob-house. 
Shakes  were  put  down  in  layers  over  these  logs  for  a  roof,  and  were 
held  in  their  places  by  long  poles  laid  across  each  layer  and  fastened 
by  a  peg  or  a  withe  at  each  end. 

"  This  was  the  primitive  style  of  log-house  architecture.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  log  with  square  corners  and  rafters  for  laying  down  the 
roof.  The  floors  were  at  first  small-sized  oak  logs  split  in  two,  the 
flat  side  being  hewed  smooth ;  the  pieces  were  laid  round  side  down, 
and,  if  necessary,  pinned  at  each  end  with  oak  pins.  These  floors 
were  used  until  saw-mills  were  erected  and  lumber  could  be  procured. 
A  stick  chimney  was  laid  up,  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand  for 
mortar,  at  one  end  of  the  house.  This  answered  until  brick  could  be 
obtained.  The  old  brick  fireplace  was  in  use  until  the  stove  super- 
seded it. 

"The  log  house  stood  with  the  side  to  the  road;  a  door  on  wooden 
hinges,  and  with  a  wooden  latch,  was  in  the  centre,  with  a  window  of 
two  six-lighted,  seven-by-nine  sashes  close  by  it,  and  a  window  of 
the  same  size  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  house.  Not  a  nail  or  parti- 
cle of  iron  was  in  use  in  any  part  of  the  building,  nor  any  sawed 
lumber.     The  glass  was  held  in  the  sash  by  small  wooden  pegs. 

"  The  logs  had  been  cut  eighteen  by  twenty-two  feet  for  a  common- 
sized  house,  and  hauled  to  the  spot;  a  neighbor,  too,  may  have  assisted 
in  the  hauling.  Pottawattomies,  the  settler's  country  cousins,  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  main  help  in  raising  the  first  log  houses  in  this 
part  of  the  State.  I  know  of  an  instance  where  but  two  white  men  were 
present  at  the  raising,  the  rest  being  Indians.  They  lifted  cheerfully 
and  lustily  in  rolling  up  the  logs.  They  also  assisted  much  at  raising 
in  after-years.  Only  let  them  know  that '  Che-mo-ko-man  raise  wig- 
wam, like  Indian  come  help  him,'  and  you  could  count  on  their  aid. 
In  our  settlement  we  depended  on  Goguac  and  Climax  Prairies  and 
the  intermediate  region  for  aid  at  raisings. 

"  The  hands  being  all  on  the  ground  and  everything  ready,  the  settler 
superintending  his  own  raising  or  requesting  some  one  else  to  do  it,  in 
either  case  the  man  who  commanded  the  men  was  called  the  'boss.' 
He  was  implicitly  obeyed.  He  gave  the  word  and  the  work  began. 
The  two  side  logs  were  laid  securely  in  their  places,  and  the  two  end 
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logs  were  fitted  to  theirs.  Four  good  axe -men — men  who  knew  how 
'  to  carry  up  the  corners'— were  then  selected,  and  one  placed  at  each 
of  the  four  corners  of  the  building  to  be  erected.  Their  duty  was  to 
block  off  the  tenons  and  fit  the  end  of  the  log  for  its  place.  The 
logs  were  rolled  up  on  two  long  skids  by  the  united  strength  of  the 
party,  who  pushed  with  hands  and  shoulders  as  long  as  they  could  j 
and  when  the  log  got  too  high  for  them  to  reach,  they  took  stout 
poles  with  a  crotch  in  one  end,  that  were  called  'mooleys/  and  put- 
ting the  crotches  against  the  log  they  pushed  it  with  many  a  '  heave-o- 
heave'  to  its  place  on  the  building.  Thus  log  after  log  was  rolled  up, 
and  all  the  corners  carried  up  true  and  secure,  until  the  top  log  was 
in  place,  the  plates  put  on,  the  rafters  erected,  and  the  house  was 
raised.  Then  an  adventurous  settler  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing, taking  a  whisky-bottle  from  his  pocket,  took  a  good  '  swig/  swung 
the  bottle  three  times  around  his  head,  threw  it  to  the  ground,  and 
named  the  building.  Three  cheers  were  given  by  the  party,  and  the 
raising  was  over.  The  old  brown  jug  of  whisky  was  passed  about 
freely  at  the  raisings  and  the  bees  to  all  who  wished  to  drink.  Much 
care  was  necessary  in  regard  to  offering  whisky  to  the  Indians ;  they 
were  inclined  to  drink  too  much.  I  saw  old  '  Sam-o-kay'  at  a  logging- 
bee  drink  until  he  became  dead  drunk  before  he  stopped. 

"  Sidney  Sweet  was  the  first  man  in  our  settlement  who  attempted 
to  raise  a  building  without  the  aid  of  whisky ;  he  had  two  trials  and 
failed.  Some  of  the  jolly  settlers  had  declared  he  should  not  raise  his 
barn  without  whisky.  But  he  gave  an  extended  invitation  the  third 
time,  and  appealed  to  the  lovers  of  temperance  throughout  the  entire 
region,  including  all  Climax.  It  was  the  largest  gathering  I  ever 
attended  of  the  kind ;  the  best  men  of  Climax  and  the  district  east 
of  it  were  there. 

u  The  building  went  up  with  a  will.  Mr.  Sweet  treated  his  help 
each  time  with  hot  coffee,  biscuit,  and  doughnuts.  This  was  a  victory 
over  the  bad  habit  of  having  whisky  at  raisings,  and  Sidney  Sweet 
deserves  praise  for  this  first  move  in  the  cause  of  temperance  among 
the  early  settlers.  It  gave  encouragement  to  others,  and  soon  it  was 
as  easy  to  raise  a  building  without  whisky  as  it  had  been  with  it. 

"  What  an  incalculable  amount  of  valuable  timber  in  this  country 
has  been  cut  down,  logged  up,  and  burned  to  ashes  !  There  appeared 
to  be  no  help  for  it.  It  must  be  cleared  off  and  room  made  for  the 
plow.  They  could  only  save  for  their  immediate  use  what  saw-logs, 
rail-cuts,  and  fire- wood  they  wanted ;  they  '  logged  up*  and  burnt  the 
rest.  A  settler  would  now  and  then  remark :  '  'Tis  a  pity  to  burn  up 
such  valuable  lumber/  And  perhaps  he  would  hear  in  reply,  '  Oh, 
pshaw !  there  is  timber  enough  in  Calhoun  County  to  last  two  hun- 
dred years.  Let  the  people  after  that  look  out  for  themselves.'  Many 
began  to  do  this  long  ago.  Such  views  were  expressed  by  men  who 
thought  there  were  no  other  clearings,  no  other  logging-bees,  but  that 
one  in  the  country.  They  did  not  think  they  were  scattered  all  over 
the  country  then,  and  the  work  of  burning  up  the  timber  was  going 
on  in  all  of  them.  In  the  timbered  lands  were  found  the  largest  trees 
and  most  of  them,  and  there  the  hardest  blows  were  given  in  making 
a  clearing. 

"A  logging-bee  was  a  good  place  to  study  the  difference  there  is 
in  men's  knowing  how  to  do  work  and  to  drive  oxen.  There  was 
your  man  who  never  hitched  to  a  log  that  his  cattle  could  not  draw, 
and  he  hitched  to  it  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  draw  it  to  the  best 
advantage;  while  another  was  continually  hitching  to  the  wrong  log 
or  the  wrong  end  of  the  log.  Then  there  was  the  man  who,  whether 
he  drove  an  old  or  a  young  yoke  of  cattle,  always  drove  a  steer  team. 
I  saw  such  an  one  fail  repeatedly  to  make  his  cattle  start  a  log,  when 
upon  Jonathan  Austin's  taking  the  whip  in  his  hand,  the  cattle  sprang 
at  the  word  'go/  and  fairly  ran  with  the  log  to  the  heap.  That  was 
a  little  victory,  and  Austin  got  the  cheers  for  it.  There  were  good 
ox-drivers  in  those  days,  and  there  were  those  who  never  could  learn 
to  drive  them  well. 

"  Rail-splitting  was  connected  with  clearing  up  land,  and  came  in 
for  its  share  of  hand  labor.  A  beetle,  iron  wedges,  gluts,  and  an  axe 
were  the  implements  used  in  this  work.  Rail-splitting  was  a  regular 
employment  for  a  certain  class  of  men  in  our  early  settlements.  Pio- 
neers and  Presidents  have  split  rails.  The  business  has  no  more  honor 
for  that.  There  used  to  be  some  merit,  though,  in  the  number  of  rails 
one  could  split  in  a  day.  To  cut  and  split  one  hundred  rails  in  a  day 
was  a  day's  work  for  a  common  hand ;  and  two  hundred  for  a  good 
hand.  The  wages  were  one  dollar  a  hundred  and  board  yourself  j 
one-half  dollar  and  be  boarded.  The  rail  was  mostly  made  from  oak 
timber,  and  was  eleven  feet  long.     Conrad  Eberstein  was  accustomed 


to  say  that  he  and  Martin  and  Ephraim  Van  Buren  had  cut  and  split 
rails  enough  in  Battle  Creek  township  to  fence  off  Calhoun  County. 
They  split,  in  the  winter  of  1837,  fifteen  thousand  rails  for  Noah  Crit- 
tenden, and  eight  thousand  for  Edward  Smith,  who  then  lived  where 
Henry  D.  Courts  now  does.  Remnants  of  some  of  the  old  rail  fences 
of  that  day  can  yet  be  seen  in  some  parts  of  the  county,  though  dilap- 
idated and  fast  going  to  decay. 

"'BREAKING  UP.' 

"  Many  settlers  followed  breaking  up  as  a  regular  vocation,  during 
the  season,  as  thrashers  follow  theirs  now.  The  turf  on  the  prairies 
and  plains  was  the  toughest,  and  hence  there  was  the  hardest  break- 
ing. That  on  the  oak-openings  yielded  much  more  easily  to  the  plow. 
The  thicker  the  timber  the  softer  the  soil.  Three  yoke  of  cattle  for 
the  openings,  and  four  for  the  prairies  and  plains,  was  the  team  re- 
quired in  breaking  up.  Many  of  the  first  settlers  broke  up  their 
lands  with  two  yoke  of  oxen,  because  they  could  get  no  more.  After  the 
underwood  grew  up  in  the  openings,  on  account  of  the  annual  fires 
not  burning  it  down,  the  '  breaking-up'  team  consisted  of  six  or  seven 
yoke  of  oxen,  according  to  the  size  and  thickness  of  the  '  grubs'  in  the 
land  to  be  plowed.  The  first  plow  used  by  some  was  the  old  '  bull 
plow.'  This  was  all  wood,  save  the  shire  and  coulter.  Then  came  the 
large  '  Livingston  County  plow/  imported  from  the  East.  Five  dol- 
lars an  acre  was  the  old  price  for  breaking  up.  Long  distances  were 
traveled  over  after  the  day's  work  was  done  to  carry  the  share  and 
coulter  to  the  blacksmith's  shop  and  get  them  sharpened.  Many 
went  six,  seven,  and  sometimes  ten  miles  to  a  blacksmith-shop.  The 
old  breaking-up  plow  was  an  institution  in  its  day,  and  required  a 
strong  arm  l  to  hold  it.'    A  man  might  be  able  to 

" '  Govern  men  and  guide  the  State/ 

who  would  make  a  '  poor  fist  of  it'  in  holding  a  breaking-up  plow  be- 
hind seven  or  eight  yoke  of  oxen,  moving  on  in  all  their  united 
strength  among  grubs  and  stones,  and  around  stumps  and  trees.  The 
driver  had  a  task  to  do  in  managing  his  team  and  keeping  the  leaves, 
grass,  and  dSbris  from  clogging  up  before  the  coulter.  He  moves 
backwards  and  forwards  along  the  whole  line  of  his  team,  keeping 
each  ox  in  its  place,  while  with  his  long  beech-whip  he  touches  up  the 
laggard  ox,  or  tips  the  haunches  of  the  off-wheel  ox  and  the  head  of 
the  nigh  one  to  'haw  them  in'  while  passing  by  a  stump  or  tree. 
Then  he  cracks  his  whip  over  their  heads,  and  the  long  team 
straightens  out  and  bend  down  to  their  work,  while  the  bows  creak 
in  the  yokes,  the  connecting  chains  tighten  with  a  metallic  ring,  the 
gauged  wheel  rumbles  and  groans  at  the  end  of  the  plow-beam,  the 
sharp,  projecting  coulter  cuts  open  the  turf  the  proper  depth,  the 
broad  share  cleaves  the  bottom,  and  the  furrow  thus  loosened  rises 
against  the  smooth,  flaring  mould-board  that  turns  it  over  with  a 
whirling,  ripping  sound.     Thus  the  work  goes  on. 

"  '  The  glittering  plowshare  cleaves  the  ground 
With  many  a  slow  decreasing  round ; 
With  lifted  whip  and  gee-whoa  haw, 
He  guides  his  oxen  as  they  draw.' 

"  Husking-bees  with  the  pioneers  were  not  of  the  old  '  down-east' 
kind,  where  the  boys  and  girls  both  attended  them.  The  settlers  and 
their  sons  only  attended  these.  They  were  occasions  of  rare  enjoy- 
ment, besides  being  of  value  to  the  parties  giving  them.  Sometimes 
the  heap  of  corn  would  be  divided  into  two  parts,  and  parties  chosen 
to  husk  against  each  other.  This  gave  occasion  to  much  strife  and 
many  a  well-contested  race.  Then  again  the  time  would  be  enlivened 
by  some  one  singing  a  song.  Those  were  the  days  of  song-singing 
and  of  glorious  songs.  I  am  sorry  that  some  of  those  songs  have 
gone  out  of  vogue.  Another  source  of  enjoyment  at  husking-bees 
was  story -telling ;  this  was  a  good  occasion  for  cultivating  the  faculty 
of  narration,  and  of  imparting  pleasure  and  information  to  others. 
As  we  had  few  books  to  read,  we  related  over  what  we  had  read,  and 
thus  became  books  to  each  other/ 

"  TERRITORIAL  BEGINNINGS. 
"In  1824  there  were  but  six  organized  counties  in  the  Territory  of 
Michigan.  They  were  Wayne,  Monroe,  Macomb,  Oakland,  Macki- 
nac, and  St.  Clair.  The  old  land  districts,  with  their  '  land  offices/ 
were  as  follows:  the  Detroit  district,  organized  in  1804;  the  Monroe 
district,  in  1823 ;  the  Kalamazoo  district,  in  1831  ,•  and  that  of  Grand 
Rapids,  in  1836.  Up  to  1824  but  sixty-one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  nineteen  acres  of  land  were  sold,  and  this  was  in  the  Detroit  dis- 
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trict;  while  in  the  single  year  of  1836  one  million  four  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  were  sold, 
and  in  the  whole  Territory  at  that  date  four  million  acres  of  land 
were  sold. 

"  The  recognized  villages  or  hamlets  in  1 825  were  Port  Lawrence,* 
on  the  Maumee,  Monroe,  Frenchtown,  Brownstown,  Truax's,  near  De- 
troit, Mt.  Clemens,  Palmer,  on  the  St.  Clair,  Tecumseh,  Pontiac,  and 
Saginac.  Orange  Risdon,  of  Ypsilanti,  made  the  first  map  of  the 
surveyed  part  of  Michigan,  in  1825.  In  addition  to  the  old,  six  new 
counties  were  added  on  this  map.  These  were  Washtenaw  and  Lena- 
wee, both  organized  in  1825;  Saginaw  and  Lapeer,  in  1835;  Shia- 
wassee, in  1837  ;  and  Sanilac,  in  1838.  On  this  map  the  average  vil- 
lage is  indicated  by  four  black  dots.  Detroit  had  twenty  dots ;  Ann 
Arbor  ten;  Woodruffs  Grove  eight:  Ypsilanti  three;  Dexter  two; 
while  Dixborough,  with  a  name  as  black  and  much  larger  than  any 
of  them,  had  not  even  a  speck.  At  the  same  time  the  possessions  of 
Benjamin  Sutton,  the  pioneer  of  1825,  covered  two  sections  of  land 
in  Washtenaw  County. 

"The  roads  at  this  time,  1824,  were  the  Chicago  road,  starting  from 
Detroit,  with  a  fork  at  Ypsilanti  to  Tecumseh,  and  one  to  Ann  Arbor ; 
and  a  road  from  Detroit  to  Pontiac  and  Saginaw.  The  most  noted  of 
these  was  the  old  Chicago  road,  which  was  cut  through  from  Detroit 
to  Ypsilanti  in  1823.  That  old  pioneer,  John  Bryan,  was  the  first 
white  emigrant  that  passed  over  this  road.  Soon  after  it  was  cut 
through,  he  drove  an  ox-team  before  a  wagon  carrying  family  and 
household  effects  from  Detroit  to  Woodruff's  Grove,  which  place  he 
reached  on  the  night  of  Oct.  23,  1823. 

"  In  1835,  John  Farmer  mapped  out  Michigan  with  its  improvements 
at  that  date.  I  find  an  old  map  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  of 
histories.  Just  one  decade  had  elapsed  in  the  new  pilgrim's  progress, 
between  Orange  Risdon's  map  of  1825  and  John  Farmer's  of  1835. 
During  this  time  civilization  had  taken  up  its  line  of  march  with  its 
emigrant  wagons,  or  with  knapsacks  or  staff,  on  the  old  Chicago  road 
westward  from  Ypsilanti,  and  all  along  its  route  the  sound  of  the  axe 
was  heard  breaking  'the  sleep  of  the  wilderness;'  while  clearings  were 
made,  and  hamlets  sprung  up  at  Saline,  Clinton,  Jonesville,  Coldwater, 
Sturgis,  Mottville,  and  at  other  places  on  towards  Chicago.  The  same 
busy  work  of  progress  was  going  on  from  Ann  Arbor  westward,  along 
the  old  Territorial  road,  where  log  cabins  arose  and  villages  appeared 
as  if  evoked  by  magic.  For  on  the  map  of  1835  we  find  on  this  new 
map,  west  of  Ann  Arbor,  the  names  of  Lima,  Grass  Lake,  Jackson- 
burgh,f  Sandstone,  Marshall,  Battle  Creek,  Comstock,  Kalamazoo, 
and  St.  Joseph,  on  the  lake. 

"  Emigration  had  also  pushed  out  from  Detroit,  on  the  Grand  River 
road  to  Saranac,  and  on  to  Grandville.  At  the  same  time  there  were 
other  roads  branching  out  north  and  south  from  these  main  routes, 
leading  to  the  various  improvements  in  the  lower  part  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  dotting  the  map  here  and  there  were  those  heralds  of  pro- 
gress,— post-offices,  saw-mills,  and  grist-mills. 

"  The  love  of  one's  native  country  is  strong,  and  when  we  leave  it 
we  carry  its  love  and  its  memories  with  us,  as  we  do  those  of  a  dear 
friend,  wherever  we  go.  They  go  not  only  with  us,  but  they  influ- 
ence us  by  suggesting  their  like  when  we  are  selecting  new  homes  in 
another  country.  There  is  a  theory  like  this :  'Tis  said  the  emigrant 
from  New  England  was  sure  to  get  something  of  his  native  hills  in 
his  Western  home;  that  if  he  came  from  the  banks  of  a  river,  or  from 
the  banks  of  a  lake,  the  water-view  would  not  be  forgotten  when  he 
sought  a  home  in  another  place ;  and  that  if  he  was  born  on  a  sixty- 
nine-mile  level,  he  would  be  delighted  with  our  burr-oak  plains  or 
matchless  prairies. 

"Michigan  had  a  variety  of  surface  and  soil,  and  hence  pleased 
almost  all.  True,  she  didn't  have  the  'hanging  rock  and  airy  moun- 
tain/ yet,  from  the  rugged  hills  to  the  level  prairies,  she  had  every 
variety  of  surface,  and,  from  the  dark,  rich  prairie  mould  to  sandy 
earth,  she  had  every  variety  of  soil.  And  the  same  is  true  of  her 
woods.  From  her  magnificent  forests  of  heavy  timber  to  her  sparsely 
wooded  openings,  she  had  every  variety  of  timber.  She  had  something 
to  suit  every  one.  Her  climate  was  mild,  her  lakes  and  streams  of 
pure  water,  and  although  she  had  the  watery  marsh,  the  occasional 
swamp,  the  slough  or  swale,  yet,  where  they  were  useless,  they  did  not 
seem  to  discount  very  much  on  the  country.  Taking  the  State  as  it 
was,  it  went  at  a  premium  to  the  emigrant. 

"  We  hear  much  about  the  language  of  flowers.     When  this  Terri- 
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tory  was  in  its  full  bloom,  in  all  its  natural  wealth  of  tree  and  flower, 
ere  the  white  man's  axe  had  resounded  in  its  forest  or  a  plow  turned 
a  furrow,  I  think  that  Ponce  de  Leon  would  have  interpreted  the  lan- 
guage spoken  here,  as  he  did  farther  south,  in  Florida,  '  the  land  of 
flowers.'  But  there  was  a  language  of  more  utility  spoken  in  her  im- 
mense forests.  Here  she  told  of  vast  fortunes  to  be  made  in  the  lum- 
ber trade;  but  heavy  blows  and  hard  labor  to  be  given  ere  the 
emigrant  could  get  to  farming.  In  her  oak  openings  she  said :  ' Here 
are  lands  almost  fitted  for  the  plow;  build  a  house  of  the  wood  here, 
fence  into  fields,  thin  out  the  timber,  and,  if  not  in  the  way,  keep  the 
heaviest  for  woodland,  and  go  to  farming.'  In  her  prairies  she  said : 
'  Here  are  your  farm-lands ;  build  your  house,  fence  off  into  lots,  and 
drive  your  team  a-field.'  In  her  marshes  she  said:  'Here  is  your 
meadow  all  ready  for  the  scythe;  fence  it  off  to  keep  the  cattle  from 
spoiling  it,  and  mow  in  the  proper  season.'  In  her  streams  she  bab- 
bled of  mill-privileges,  of  grinding  wheat  and  corn,  of  turning  ma- 
chinery for  shops,  and  of  the  manufacturing  power  to  build  up 
villages  and  cities.  In  her  lakes  she  said :  '  Here  you  have  the  use- 
ful and  the  beautiful ;  find  me  out.'  And  she  said  in  more  general 
terms,  '  I  have  vast  stores  of  wealth  concealed  in  the  earth  j  find  them 
and  they  are  yours.' 

"  In  the  forest  we  found  the  whole  family  of  oaks,  or  the  Michigan 
family,  some  ten  or  twelve  different  kinds,  and  among  them  the  burr- 
oak,  bearing  an  acorn  good  to  eat,  and  on  which  hogs  would  fatten.  In 
the  timbered  lands  were  the  new  trees  called  the  whitewood,  of  which 
the  best  of  lumber  for  building  was  made,  and  the  black  walnut,  more 
valuable  than  cherry  for  cabinet-work.  It  also  bore  a  large  and  very 
rich  nut,  and  with  it  the  whole  family  of  the  hickories,  all  bearing 
nuts.  Besides  these  were  the  butternut,  the  beechnut,  and  the  hazel- 
nut, all  bearing  an  abundance  of  their  fruit.  Throughout  the  woods 
we  saw  the  grape-vine  hanging  from  the  trees  laden  with  its  fruit. 
We  saw  vast  thickets  and  long  rifts  of  blackberry  bushes,  lately  bur- 
dened with  their  tempting  berries. 

"  And  we  were  told  that  the  woods  and  hillsides  and  openings,  in  their 
season,  were  fairly  red  with  the  largest  and  most  delicious  of  straw- 
berries, while  the  wild  plum  grew  along  the  small  streams,  the  huckle- 
berry and  the  cranberry  on  the  marshes,  and  the  aromatic  sassafras 
was  found  throughout  the  woods.  The  annual  fires  burnt  up  the  un- 
derwood, decayed  trees,  vegetation,  and  dSbris  in  the  oak  openings, 
leaving  them  clear  of  obstructions.  You  could  see  through  the  trees 
in  any  direction,  save  where  the  irregularity  of  the  surface  intervened, 
for  miles  around  you;  and  you  could  walk,  ride  on  horseback,  or 
drive  in  a  wagon  wherever  you  pleased  in  these  woods,  as  freely  as 
you  could  in  a  neat  and  beautiful  park. 

"  But  since  the  white  man's  axe  first  resounded  in  these  wild  regions 
the  work  of  demolishing  the  noble  forest-trees  has  been  going  on  in 
this  State.  What  large  amount  of  cherry  and  black  walnut  has  been 
burned  up  or  made  into  rails  !  In  how  many  instances  has  a  sense  of 
the  use  and  beauty  of  our  forests  been  unheeded.  Michael  Angelo  was 
once  commissioned  to  destroy  the  beautiful  villas  about  Florence.  He, 
an  artist,  do  such  work  !  He  tried  to  save  all,  but  could  not, — the  edict 
of  war  must  be  obeyed.  The  work  of  destruction  went  on.  He  came 
to  a  mansion  with  beautiful  frescoed  walls;  the  soul  of  the  artist  stayed 
the  hand  of  the  patriot,  and  in  that  field  of  desolation  one  mansion 
was  left  standing  alone.  In  how  many  instances  have  we  found  the 
settler  not  commissioned,  like  Michael  Angelo,  to  destroy  the  beautiful, 
but,  Vandal-like,  how  often  has  he  done  it  !  Yet  we  have  many  in- 
stances where  a  sense  of  use  and  beauty  has  said  to  the  soul  of  the 
settler,  '  Spare  the  forest !'  and,  like  the  artist,  he  has  done  it,  leaving 
beautiful  woodlands  standing  alone  amid  cultivated  fields.  We  ean 
now  say,  Would  that  such  instances  had  been  multiplied !  The  wild 
denizens  of  the  primeval  forests  in  Michigan  had  beautiful  homes. 

"  Among  the  feathered  tribe,  the  early  settler  did  not  find  many  of 
his  old  favorites.  The  robin,  the  wren,  the  swallow,  and  some  other 
birds  were  not  here.  But  there  were  a  great  variety  of  birds,  and 
some  of  most  gay  and  beautiful  plumage.  Among  the  singers  were 
the  Western  mocking-bird  and  the  whip-poor-will.  We  found  here 
an  old  favorite,  or  enemy,  in  that  mad-cap  and  freebooter,  the  blue 
jay.  He  was  still  the  same  restless  being,  tipping,  darting,  bob- 
majoring  and  hazing  about  from  tree  to  tree. 

"  *  The  jauntiest  robber  that  ranges  the  wood, 
Nothing  will  name  him  but  blue  Robin  Hood.* 

"  There  were  no  crows  here  to  pluck  the  pioneers'  corn,  nor  to  caw 
from  the  tree-top  through  all  the  livelong  day. 
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"  Among  the  four-footed  denizens  of  the  forests  were  the  whole  family 
of  squirrels.  Here  was  their  smaller  brother,  the  chipmunk,  who 
never  goes  up  a  tree,  because  they  have  disinherited  and  driven  him 
from  that  region,  making  him  a  serf  to  burrow  in  the  ground.  And 
here  was  his  spotted-sided  petite  wolverine  cousin,  the  gopher,  which 
the  settler  found  at  corn-planting  to  be  appropriately  named.  For, 
did  he  not  go  for  their  corn  ?  It  was  generally  acknowledged  that 
one  gopher  would  steal  more  corn  than  half  a  dozen  crows.  Begin- 
ning at  the  outside  of  the  field,  along  the  fence,  they  would  rob  hill 
after  hill  and  row  after  row,  digging  up  every  kernel  as  they  went. 
And  here  also  was  that  chief  among  them  all,  the  prince  imperial  of 
his  tribe, — the  fox  squirrel.  He  was  a  magnificent  fellow,  some  four 
times  larger  than  the  red  squirrel  ;  of  a  lithe  and  graceful  form,  with 
a  long  dashing  tail,  that  he  carried  superbly  as  he  scampered  off. 
Here  were  also  those  other  natives  of  the  woods, — the  woodchuck, 
coon,  opossum,  badger,  hedgehog,  fox,  lynx,  wolf,  old  Bruin,  and  the 
'  antlered  monarch  of  the  waste/  the  deer. 

"  And  lastly,  lording  it  over  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  forest, 
were  the  Indians.  They  lived  here,  simple  children  of  Nature,  in  no 
permanent  abodes,  but  in  bark  lodges  or  wigwams,  which  they  left 
when  they  pleased  and  roamed  to  another  part  of  the  country,  where 
they  in  turn  tarried  as  long  as  they  desired.  The  forest  was  untouched 
by  them,  save  to  build  their  wigwams,  canoes,  or  fires.  The  soil  was 
undisturbed  by  them,  save  to  plant  their  patches  of  corn  for  food. 
They  killed  nothing  in  the  woods  save  what  game  they  needed  for 
sustenance.  They  brought  baskets,  maple-sugar,  huckleberries,  and 
cranberries  to  the  cke-mo-ke-man's  cabin  to  '  swap.'  They  were  always 
friendly,  and  saluted  their  pale-faced  neighbors  with  their  accustomed 
boo-shoo  !  a  word  showing  their  association  with  the  French,  as  it  is  a 
corruption  of  bon-jour,  the  French  'good-morning/  or  'good-day.' 
We  also  find  that  their  marchee  is  from  the  French  marche,  to  march. 
Many  other  Indian  words  could  be  traced  to  a  French  origin. 

"THE   FEVER   AND   AGUE. 
"  *  And  very  hard  it  is  to  tell 

Which  of  the  three  is  worse, 
But  either  one  is  bad  enough 
To  make  a  body  curse.' 

Holmes. 

"  We  could  always  tell  when  the  ague  was  coming  on  by  the  premoni- 
tory symptoms, — the  yawnings  and  stretchings ;  and  if  the  person 
understood  the  disease  he  would  look  at  his  finger-nails  to  see  if  they 
were  turning  blue.  No  disease  evinced  its  coming  so  plainly  by 
signs  as  the  '  fever'n  ager.'  The  adept  could  tell  its  approach  before  it 
got  within  a  rod  of  him.  At  first  the  yawns  and  the  stretchings  stole 
upon  you  so  naturally  that,  for  a  time,  you  felt  good  in  giving  way  to 
them  ;  these  were  soon  followed  by  cold  sensations,  that  crept  over 
your  system  in  streaks,  and  grew  colder  and  colder  as  they,  in  succes- 
sive undulations,  coursed  down  your  back,  while  you  felt  like  a  '  harp 
of  a  thousand  strings,'  played  upon  by  the  icy  fingers  of  old  Boreas, 
who  increased  the  cold  chills  until  his  victim  shook  like  an  aspen 
and  his  teeth  chattered  in  his  jaws.  There  you  laid  shaking  in  the 
frigid  ague  region  for  an  hour  or  so,  until  you  gradually  stole  back 
to  a  temperate  zone.  Then  commenced  the  warm  flashes  over  your 
system,  which  increased  with  heat  as  the  former  did  with  cold,  until 
you  reached  the  torrid  region,  where  you  lay  in  burning  heat,  racked 
with  pain  in  your  head  and  along  your  back  for  an  hour  or  so,  when 
you  began  by  degrees  to  feel  less  heat  and  pain,  until  your  hands 
grew  moist  and  you  were  relieved  by  a  copious  perspiration  all  over 
your  body,  and  you  got  to  your  natural  feeling  again.  You  felt  re- 
lieved and  happy,  and  as  you  went  outdoors  everything  about  you 
was  pleasant  and  smiling,  and  you  seemed  to  be  walking  in  a  brighter 
and  happier  world. 

"  This  disease  delighted  in  extremes ;  it  reveled  in  antithesis, — in 
being  first  in  severe  cold,  then  in  burning  heat.  Among  the  various 
reasons  adduced  as  the  cause  of  this  complaint  was  this  :  we  got  it  in 
passing  through  the  miasmatic  period  that  began  with  our  first  at-  $ 
tempts  to  subdue  this  wild  region,  and  lasted  until  cultivation  did 
away  with  the  miasma. 

"  The  ague  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  disease  to  attack  man  in  a  new 
country.  The  settler  found  it  lying  about  idle,  like  the  Indians.  I 
knew  it  wa*  cruel,  but  I  have  often  thought  I  would  like  to  see  an 
Indian  hare  a  genuine  old  settler's  shake  of  the  ague.  If  anything 
would  tame  him  it  would  be  that.  It  would  shake  all  the  whoop,  if 
not  all  the  Indian,  out  of  him. 


"The  first  question  asked  a  settler  after  he  had  been  here  a  short 
time  was,  '  Have  you  had  the  ague  yet?'  If  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive, the  reply  would  be,  'Well,  you  will  have  it;  everybody  has  it 
before  they've  been  here  long.'  As  if  the  '  fever'n  ager'  initiated 
them  to  citizenship  in  this  State. 

"  Anson  Mapes  and  my  brother  Martin  were  the  last  ones  in  our  set- 
tlement who  had  the  fever  and  ague.  They  had  escaped  it  so  long 
that  they  began  to  boast  about  their  not  having  it;  but  they  had  it 
at  last,  and  with  increased  severity,  for  it  almost  shook  them  to  death. 
When  Martin  'had  the  shakes,'  the  dishes  rattled  on  the  shelves 
against  the  log  wall.  No  one  was  ever  supposed  to  die  with  the  ague. 
It  was  not  considered  a  sickness,  but  a  sort  of  preface  or  prelude  to  it. 
'  He  ain't  sick,  he's  only  got  the  ager,'  was  a  common  expression 
among  the  settlers.  The  doctors  had  no  quinine  then ;  in  fact  there 
was  no  remedy  known,  for  it  was 

"  '  A  disease  no  hellebore  could  cure.' 

"  The  prevailing  opinion  was  that  we  must  have  it  until  we  wore  it 
out;  and  most  of  us  did.  There  were  various  remedies  tried,  but 
none  cured  you.  Some  were  simple,  some  whimsical  and  funny. 
Some  would  say,  when  you  feel  a  shake  coming  on  start  and  thus  run 
away  from  it.  This  remedy  was  tried;  the  ague  always  beat  in  such 
a  race.  Others  would  work  right  through  the  shake,  fever  and  all  ; 
but  the  next  day  '  the  shoe  was  on  the  other  foot,'  they  had  all  the 
work  they  wanted  in  attending  to  an  extra  shake  and  fever. 

"  I  remember  that  I  once  tried  the  following  remedy,  which  was 
said  to  be  a  sure  cure :  I  was  to  'pare  my  finger-  and  toe-nails,  wrap 
the  parings  in  a  piece  of  tissue-paper,  then  bore  a  hole  in  a  maple- 
tree,  put  the  nails  in  and  plug  up  the  hole.  I  did  this,  and  the  result 
was  I  was  put  through  the  entire  gamut  of  this  disease — 

"  '  From  Greenland's  icy  mountains 
To  India's  coral  strand' — 

for  four  or  five  successive  seasons  after  that.  A  decoction  of  '  Culver- 
root'  was  used  as  a  kind  of  cholagogue  by  many,  but  it  did  not  cure 
the  disease. 

"  There  were  several  phases  to  this  complaint.  Some  had  it  every 
day,  some  every  other  day.  As  it  began  with  you  so  it  continued. 
It  opened  the  account  with  you  at  such  an  hour  on  such  a  day,  and 
then  put  in  its  appearance  a  little  later  every  day  or  every  other  day, 
until  your  morning  shake  was  changed  to  one  at  sunset  or  midnight. 
The  cold  sensation  increased  in  severity  until  it  culminated  in 
shaking  the  life  nearly  out  of  you ;  then  by  degrees  it  waxed  and 
waned  perceptibly  less,  till  it  left  you.  The  '  fits'  came  so  regularly 
that  the  settler  made  his  calculations  by  it.  His  calendar  was  divided 
into  well-days  and  ague-days.  The  minister  made  his  appointments 
to  preach  so  as  to  accommodate  his  '  shakes.'  The  justice  entered  the 
suit  on  his  docket  to  avoid  the  sick-day  of  the  party  or  his  own.  The 
constable  watched  the  well-day  of  the  witness  to  get  him  into  court ; 
and  the  lawyer  adjourned  his  case  on  account  of  his  ague-day.  The 
housewife  regulated  her  affairs  by  it, — she  would  do  up  her  work,  and 
sit  and  wait  for  the  ague,  as  for  a  visitor  to  come.  And  the  pioneer 
gallant  went  sparking  on  his  well-night,  and  then  he  sometimes 
found  his  Dulcinea  '  sitting  up'  with  the  '  fever'n  ague/ 

"  It  would  seem  that  the  old  settlers  wore  out  and  broke  up  the 
disease,  for  the  ague  of  to-day  is  no  more  like  that  of  the  olden  time 
than  the  old  broken-down  man  is  like  the  one  in  robust  manhood. 

"THE  'MICHIGAN  RASH.' 

"  Among  the  troublesome  enemies  to  our  happiness  was  what,  in  the 
parlance  of  the  day,  was  called  '  Michigan  rash.'  It  was  called  Michi- 
gan rash  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  indigenous  to  this  part  of  the 
country. 

"Some  observing  philanthropist  has  said,  '  All  the  comfort  a  poor 
man  took  in  this  life  was  to  scratch  himself  when  he  itched.'  Then 
there  was  a  happy  period  in  the  early  settlement  of  this  State,  for  the 
pioneers  did  a  great  deal  of  scratching. 

"Perhaps  I  ought  to  put  on  the  'silken  gloves  of  sentiment/ b$ 
way  of  caution,  in  treating  this  subject.  The  settlers  used  much 
modesty  in  referring  to  this  cutaneous  disease,  calling  it  a  'breaking 
out/  an  'impurity  of  the  blood/  ' rash/  while  perhaps  the  person 
giving  it  these  mild  names  was  really  putting  into  practice  the  gen- 
uine old  method  of  scratch  that  used  to  belong  to  something  much 
worse  than  a  '  breaking  out/  or  a  'rash.'  An  amusing  incident  once 
came  under  the  writer's  observation  during  this  unpleasantness  in  our 
pioneer  life.    A  gentteman  from  New  York  was  visiting  some  friends 
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in  our  neighborhood,  and,  noticing  the  children  scratching  a  good 
deal,  asked  the  lady  of  the  house  the  cause  of  it.  She  replied,  '  They 
have  a  breaking  out  that  is  called  the  Michigan  rash/  To  which  he 
answered,  '  Oh,  the  Michigan  rash  !  I  presume  it  is  ,•  but  I  see  the 
children  go  through  with  the  old  motions  as  natural  as  life.  Don't 
you  think,  madame,  brimstone  and  lard  will  cure  it?'  This  fair  bit 
amused  the  settler's  wife,  and  also  awoke  her  to  the  real  gist  of  the 
matter, — that  they  were  really  enjoying  the  full  benefit  of  the  '  seven- 
year  itch/  under  the  mild  title  of  Michigan  rash. 

"  Whole  families,  yes,  whole  neighborhoods,  would  have  it  at  the 
same  time.  It  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  knew  no  party,  sex,  or 
creed, — everybody  had  it.  It  would  break  out  in  a  school,  and  go  from 
pupil  to  pupil,  and  from  pupil  to  teacher.  The  smaller  pupils  would 
dig  it  out  on  the  spot,  while  the  larger  ones  would  grin  and  bear  it 
till  some  convenient  opportunity  occurred.  Young  men  and  young 
ladies,  when  in  company,  avoided  showing  their  hands.  Most  people 
had  this  disease  as  they  did  the  ague,  until  they  wore  it  out. 

"  A  lack  of  fruit  and  vegetables  in  our  diet  was  supposed  to  have 
something  to  do  with  the  cause  of  the  Michigan  rash. 

"  MOSQUITOES. 

"  '  Now,  by  two-headed  Janus,  Nature 
Hath  found  strange  fellows  in  her  time.' 

"  Mosquitoes,  like  the  subject  we  have  just  treated,  are  a  cutaneous 
disease.  They,  with  the  ague,  the  Michigan  rash,  and  the  Nitchenob- 
bie8,  were  found  here  indigenous  to  this  territory.  It  is  maintained 
by  some  that  the  mosquitoes  were  created  as  pests,  and  sent  here  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  us  to  drain  and  improve  our  swamps, 
marshes,  and  lowlands.  As  nothing  has  been  formed  in  vain,  and  as 
we  know  of  no  other  use  for  mosquitoes,  this  seems  to  be  their  mis- 
sion here  among  us.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  they  were  the 
most  numerous  and  pestilent  in  the  heavy  timbered  lands,  dense 
swamps,  lowlands,  and  thickets,  where  they  remained  in  their  leafy 
coverts  during  the  day.  But  when  twilight  let  her  curtain  down, 
these  little  recluse  imps  would  sally  out  from  their  fastnesses,  and, 
with  flourish  of  trumpets,  call  their  vast  hordes  together;  when,  like 
the  Huns  and  Goths,  '  they  would  bear  down  in  a  furious  attack  upon 
the  nearest  log  fortress.' 

"  About  this  time,  too,  after  having  learned  their  mode  of  warfare, 
and  the  nature  and  time  of  their  attacks,  we  were  accustomed  to  fill 
tin  pans  with  chips  or  some  light  materials,  and  kindle  a  fire  in  them, 
both  in  the  front  and  rear  of  the  house,  or  wherever  there  was  a  door 
or  opening.  This  fire  was  kept  smothered  into  a  smoke.  This  was 
our  only  defense.  Mosquito-bars  were  not  invented  then.  Still  our 
enemies  would  frequently  break  through  this  wall  of  smoke,  in  some 
bold  onset,  and  attack  us  in  our  cabin.  The  smudge  was  then  re- 
moved into  the  house,  and  we  sat  enveloped  in  its  dense  clouds,  with 
eyes  suffused  with  tears,  suffering  patiently  anything  that  would  rid 
us  of  these  pests.  I  have  seen  the  log  house  all  quiet  at  the  close  of 
day,  not  a  mosquito  about,  but  as  soon  as  you  started  your  smudge, 
that  was  the  signal  for  their  attacks, — they  *  smelt  the  battle  afar  off, 
and  shouted  among  their  trumpeters,  ha,  ha !'  Some  of  the  settlers 
would  not  use  the  smudge  on  that  account,  alleging  that  you  dis- 
covered yourself  to  them,  and  hence  invited  their  attacks. 

"  I  have  often  gone  into  reflection  on  the  subject  (in  their  absence) 
of  this  annoyance.  What  discontent  and  unhappiness  such  little 
imps  could  create  !     Coleridge  has  said, — 

"  *  Beneath  the  rose  lurks  many  a  thorn, 
That  breeds  disastrous  woe ; 
And  so  doth  thou,  remorseless  corn, 
On  Angelina's  toe.' 

Now  there  was  a  '  thorn*  or  a  nettle  that  not  only  lurked  beneath 
the  rose,  but  beneath  every  tree,  bush,  and  covert  about  us,  and  it 
was  a  nettle  that  felt  like  business,  and  went  about '  breeding  dis- 
astrous woe/  '  Don't  mind  them,'  says  some  novice,  who  had  not  made 
their  acquaintance ;  '  go  to  sleep,  and  let  them  sing !'  Don't  mind  them  ? 
Try  it.  They  like  that.  Try  to  sleep  ?  What  odds  to  them  ?  Couldn't 
they  murder  sleep  ?  Did  they  mind  your  slaps  ?  Feel  them  light  on 
your  nose,  ears,  or  neck,  tame  as  a  spot  of  mud.  Suppose  you  slapped 
and  killed  one.  Fifty  or  a  hundred  rushed  on  over  his  dead  body  to 
avenge  his  death.  So  small  a  thing  to  create  so  much  trouble  and 
misery  !  How  often  in  the  evening,  after  the  smudge  had  been  made, 
would  we  sit  and  fight  these  ItHie  tormentors,  till  tired,  victimized,  and 


"■'  Weary  of  life,  we  would  fly  to  our  couch, 
And  fling  it  away  in  battle  with  these  Turks.' 

We  found  no  rats,  mice,  or  house-flies ;  they  came  years  later  with  an 
advanced  civilization. 

"THE  'MICHIGAN  APPETITE.' 

"  The  log  house  of  the  pioneer,  with  its  plain  furnishings  and  its 
old-fashioned  fireplace,  was  a  comfortable  and  cheerful  abode.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  old  fireplace  has  gone  out  of  use;  it  contributed  much 
to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  old  settler's  home.  The  settler, 
after  a  hard  day's  work,  seated  with  his  family  around  his  glowing 
ingle,  with  an  abundance  of  wood  in  the  corner,  enjoyed  the  luxury 
of  his  magnificent  fires.  There  is  an  art  in  building  a  good  fire ;  it 
was  cultivated  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection  in  the  olden  time.  It 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  lost  arts  now,  as  the  dull  and  cheerless  stove 
has  banished  it  from  the  household.  It  belonged  to  the  old  fireside, 
where  it  was  kept  in  constant  practice  in  laying  down  aright  the 
back-log  and  fore-stick,  and  building  thereon,  with  small  wood,  in  so 
secure  and  artful  a  manner,  that  with  a  little  kindling  the  fire  could 
be  started  and  give  out  the  most  heat  and  light  to  the  household.  As 
we  are  writing,  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  memory  of  those 
by-gone  scenes  around  the  old  pioneer's  fireside. 

"  For  lights  in  the  evenings,  if  the  fire  was  too  dull,  some  fat  was 
put  in  a  saucer, — apiece  of  pork  sometimes  was  fried  for  that  purpose, — 
a  rag  was  twisted  for  a  wick,  and  then  coiled  about  in  the  grease,  one 
end  being  left  out  on  the  edge  of  the  saucer.  This  was  lighted. 
This  was  our  evening  taper. 

"  But  pork  was  often  scarce,  and  tallow  or  grease  of  any  kind  could 
not  be  had.  There  were  no  pine-trees  in  this  region,  hence  pine-knots 
could  not  be  found.  But  in  their  stead  we  gathered  the  bark  from  the 
hickory-tree,  and  when  we  needed  light,  pieces  of  this  bark  were 
thrown  on  the  fire.  This  created  a  bright  blaze  that  was  nearly  equal, 
and  full  as  lasting,  as  that  from  the  pine-knots. 

"  The  old  iron  crane,  tricked  off  with  its  various  sized  pot-hooks 
and  links  of  chain,  swung  from  the  jambs  at  the  will  of  the  housewife, 
who  hung  on  it  the  kettles  containing  the  meal  to  be  cooked  for  the 
family,  and  pushed  it  back  over  the  fire,  where  the  kettles  hung  till 
the  meal  was  prepared  for  the  table.  Pigs,  chickens,  and  spare-ribs 
were  roasted  splendidly  by  suspending  them  by  a  wire  before  the  fire. 
The  baking  was  mostly  done  in  the  old  brick  oven  that  was  built  in 
one  side  of  the  chimney,  with  a  door  opening  into  the  room.  The  old 
iron-covered  bake-kettle  sat  in  the  corner  under  the  cupboard,  and 
was  used  for  the  various  baking  purposes.  Many  will  remember  the 
much-used  'tin  reflector'  that  was  placed  before  the  fire  to  bake  bread 
and  cakes,  and  how  finely  it  baked  the  Pink-eye  and  Neshannoek* 
potatoes. 

"  The  settler's  daily  fare,  from  a  lack  of  abundance  and  variety  in 
his  larder,  was  necessarily  frugal.  The  provision  in  store  was  wheat, 
corn,  pork,  and  potatoes.  There  was  no  fruit,  save  the  wild  plums 
and  the  various  berries  that  grew  in  the  woods  and  lowlands.  The 
bill  of  fare  for  the  table  was  bread,  pork,  and  potatoes.  Pork,  as  we 
have  said,  was  often  very  scarce,  families  often  going  without  food, 
save  the  wild  game  they  killed,  for  a  whole  season  at  a  time.  Salt 
was  also  often  very  scarce;  at  one  time  it  was  twenty-one  dollars  per 
barrel.  Thomas  Kewney's  family  went  without  a  particle  in  the  house 
for  six  months.  We  were  told  when  we  first  came  to  this  State  that 
we  would  get  the  '  Michigan  appetite'  after  we  had  lived  here  a  short 
time.  We  found  this  to  be  true.  And  when  it  did  come,  which  was 
the  first  year,  it  was  ravenous.  With  this  appetite,  pork  and  potatoes 
were  dainties.  We  relished  them  as  such  for  a  good  square  meal ;  and 
when  we  got  through  with  that,  we  had  only  to  reverse  the  order,  and 
eat  potatoes  and  pork,  for  the  richest  dessert, — such  was  the  keenness 
and  relishing  power  of  our  appetites.  It  seemed  that  all  we  labored 
for  was  to  get  enough  to  eat.  Fruitless  toil,  for  we  were  hungry  all 
the  time. 

"Mrs.  Thomas  Kewney  and  her  daughter  Ann,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Stevenson,  came  to  visit  us  one  afternoon.  My  mother  was  really 
puzzled  to  know  what  to  get  for  supper,  for  we  had  no  bread  in  the 
house,  nor  anything  of  which  to  make  it ;  but,  like  a  good  housewife, 
she  was  fruitful  in  expedients.  Looking  over  her  stores,  she  found 
about  two  quarts  of  wheat,  which  she  requested  me  to  grind  in  the 
pepper-mill.     This  I  did.     She  then  took  the  unbolted  flour,  and  of 


*  From  the  Neshannock  Creek,  in  Mercer  Co.,  Pa.,  where  they  orig- 
inated. ... 
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it  made  a  short-cake  for  her  company.  We  had  an  amusing  time  at 
table  over  our  frugal  repast,  which  consisted  principally  of  this  Gra- 
hamitish  cake. 

"Tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  butter  were  rarely  seen  on  the  settler's 
table.  An  herb  called  tea-weed,  a  kind  of  wild  Bohea,  that  grew  in 
the  woods,  was  used  by  some  of  the  settlers.  The  leaves  were  steeped, 
like  our  imported  teas,  and  the  decoction  was  drunk.  But  it  was  soon 
abandoned  when  the  green  or  black  teas  could  be  had  again.  Crust 
coffee,  or  a  coffee  made  from  wheat  or  other  grains  browned,  was  in 
common  use  for  drink  at  table.  Our  pioneer  mothers  and  their 
daughters  found  many  occasions  when  they  could  not  enjoy  the  accus- 
tomed t$te-d-t$te  with  their  lady  visitors,  over  cups  of  fragrant  Young 
Hyson  or  Bohea;  but  their  tea-table  chats  were  had  over  their  flowing 
cups  of  crust  coffee,  and  there  was  many  a  wish  from  the  young  ladies 
for  the  good  time  coming,  when  they  could  once  more  '  turn  up  their 
tea-cups' and  have  their  'fortunes  told.'  Tea-pots  were  ransacked 
and  old  tea-grounds  were  saved  by  the  girls,  for  the  purpose  of  having 
their  fortunes  told  by  some  of  the  older  matrons,  who  knew  some- 
thing of  the  gypsy  art  of  divination.  The  usual  meal  consisted  of  a 
platter  of  boiled  potatoes,  piled  up  steaming-hot,  and  placed  on  the 
centre  of  the  table,  bread  or  Johnny-cake,  perhaps  some  meat  boiled 
or  fried,  and  an  article  largely  partaken  of  was  a  bowl  of  flour-gravy, 
looking  like  starch,  and  made,  something  like  it,  of  flour  and  water, 
with  a  little  salt,  and  sometimes  it  was  enriched  by  a  little  gravy  from 
a  piece  of  fried  meat.  This  was  the  meal,  and  it  was  eaten  and 
relished  more  than  the  sumptuous  meals  on  many  of  our  tables  now- 
adays. The  table  was,  at  any  rate,  swept  of  all  the  edibles  on  it. 
Nothing  but  the  dishes  was  left  after  a  meal.  The  dog,  the  pigs,  and 
the  chickens  fared  slim.  'Tell  me  what  a  people  eat  and  I  will  tell 
you  their  morals.'  The  old  pioneer  bill  of  fare  was  simple  and  whole- 
some. Its  morals  can  easily  be  deduced.  What  shall  we  say  of  the 
modern  bill  of  fare  ? 

"  There  have  been  many  reasons  adduced  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
appetite.  To  me  there  has  ever  been  but  one  good  cause, — that  is, 
hunger.  We  seldom  got  enough  to  eat,  and  hence  were  always  hun- 
gry and  ready  to  eat.  '  Quit  eating  while  you  are  hungry,'  the  health 
reformers  say.  We  carried  out  the  letter  and  spirit  of  this  rule,  and 
will  vouch  for  its  producing  a  splendid  appetite.  It  was  called  the 
Michigan  appetite,  as  though  it  was  aboriginal  and  belonged  to  this 
State.  Perhaps  it  did,  and  originated  with  the  Indians.  The  first 
settlers  may  be  said  to  have  fared  like  the  Indians  for  the  first  year 
or  two  after  they  pitched  their  tents  here,  and  hence  got  their  appe- 
tites and  a  little  more ;  for,  as  the  rude  phrase  had  it,  the  pioneers 
were  usually  hungry  enough  to  eat  '  biled  Indian.'  We  had  no  cases 
of  dyspepsia, — our  digestion  was  as  sound  as  our  sleep.  The  dys- 
pepsia was  with  the  rich  and  dainty  dishes  East. 

"  One  Sabbath  morning  I  was  at  home  alone.  The  rest  of  the  family 
had  gone  to  hear  Rev.  Levi  Vedder  preach  in  the  log  school-house  by 
Deacon  Case's.  Always  hungry,  as  soon  as  I  found  myself  alone  I  be- 
thought me  of  getting  something  to  eat.  Luckily,  I  found  some  flour, 
lard,  and  salt.  I  was  delighted,  and  went  to  work  to  make  a  short- 
cake. I  had  seen  my  mother  and  sister  make  this  cake  often  enough 
to  have  learned,  as  I  thought,  to  make  one  myself.  So,  rolling  up  my 
sleeves,  I  went  to  work.  I  mixed  up  the  flour  and  water  awhile,  then 
put  in  the  '  shortning'  and  added  a  little  salt,  and  then  kneaded  and 
kneaded  it  with  my  fists  till  I  considered  it  ready  for  the  spider.  But 
had  you  seen  my  hands !  Didn't  the  dough  '  stick,  stick,  stick  to  fingers 
and  knuckles  and  palms !'  It  hung  in  strings  from  my  hands,  and 
just  as  I  rolled  out  my  cake  and  put  it  in  the  spider  and  placed  that 
over  some  live  coals  to  have  the  bottom  bake,  I  heard  a  rap  at  the  door. 
Frightened,  and  with  the  dough  stringing  from  my  hands,  I  opened 
the  door,  when  Uriah  Herson,  a  settler's  son,  presented  himself  with 
the  accustomed  'good-morning,'  and  offered  me  his  gloved  hand.  I 
did  not  accept  it,  but  rather  confusedly  excused  myself  by  saying  my 
hands  were  too  doughy,  as  I  had  been  mixing  up  feed  for  the  chickens. 
He  smiled,  and  said  he  had  come  to  see  the  young  folks.  I  informed 
him  that  they  had  all  gone  to  attend  meeting  in  the  Deacon  Case 
school-house.  I,  during  this  time,  tried  to  fill  up  the  gap  in  the  door, 
that  he  might  not  see  within.  But  just  then  I  heard  the  yelp,  yelp, 
yelp  of  a  chicken.  Looking  around,  I  saw  a  two-thirds  grown  rooster 
with  both  feet  stuck  fast  in  the  middle  of  my  short-cake  and  in  the 
spider, — the  dough  had  softened  by  the  heat  and  let  his  feet  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  spider,  and  there  he  stood  with  extended  wings, 
bill  full  of  sticky  dough,  yelping  away  like  murder.  Uriah  glanced  in 
at  the  fireplace  and  took  in  the  whole  situation.    As  I  heard  the  first    J 


yelp  I  told  him  the  folks  had  just  gone,  and  he  could  soon  overtake 
them.  He  said  he  guessed  he  would  go  to  meeting  also,  and  went  off 
laughing  at  my  chicken-pie.  He  gone,  I  hastily  turned  to  the  spider, 
seized  that  chicken  by  the  neck  and  jerked  him  out  of  my  short-cake, 
the  middle  part  of  it  coming  up  with  his  feet.  I  pushed  this  down 
with  one  hand,  and  pulling  him  out,  ran  to  the  door,  wringing  him  by 
the  neck  by  way  of  revenge,  threw  him  to  the  ground,  and  went  back 
to  my  poor  short-cake.  I  took  a»  case-knife  and  cut  out  the  middle 
part,  smoothed  the  rest  into  shape,  and  put  it  to  baking  again.  As  I 
went  to  the  door  to  throw  out  the  rejected  dough,  there  was  another 
act  in  this  drama  going  on.  The  entire  brood  of  hens  and  chickens 
were  crowding  around  and  over  that  rooster,  picking  the  dough  off  his 
feet  and  legs.  They  had  nearly  gobbled  him  up.  I  drove  them  away 
in  sheer  pity  for  the  poor  thing.  His  feet  and  legs  were  bleeding,  and 
as  he  got  up  to  walk  he  hobbled  awfully  on  his  clumsy,  half-baked 
feet.  As  I  returned  to  the  house  the  greedy,  hungry  brood  imme- 
diately ran  to  him  again,  and  chased  him  about  the  door-yard,  pick- 
ing at  his  legs  and  feet. 

"  Once  more  by  the  fireside,  I  watched  the  baking  of  the  cake.  The 
bottom  done,  I  set  up  the  spider  for  the  top  to  bake.  This  done  I 
made  a  square  meal  on  that  short-cake.  Appetite  always  keen,  but 
now  heightened,  as  stolen  apples  are  sweetest,  I  relished  the  cake  ex- 
ceedingly. There  was  none  of  it  left  to  turn  evidence  against  me. 
This  adventure  remained  a  secret  for  a  long  time.  It  finally  got  out. 
Uriah,  no  doubt,  found  it  too  good  to  keep,  and  related  it  to  some 
friend.  I  then  gave  to  our  family  my  entire  transactions  that  Sunday 
morning, — mixing  up  feed  for  the  chickens. 

"FLOWERS,  FRUIT,  AND  NUTS  IN  AND  ABOUT  KALAMA- 
ZOO  AND   ELSEWHERE   IN  THE   OLDEN   TIMES.* 

"  It  is  not  my  purpose  in  any  way  to  encroach  upon  the  ground 
that  was  recently  so  well  and  satisfactorily  occupied  by  the  members 
of  the  Pomological  Society  at  this  place.  It  will  be  enough  for  me  to 
have  occupied  a  more  obscure  field,  at  a  remote  period  in  our  history. 
Nor  will  I  attempt  to  reach  or  imitate  that  high  order  of  intelligence, 
skill,  and  fitness,  which  was  so  conspicuously  manifest  in  the  produc- 
tion of  those  very  interesting  and  instructive  essays  and  lectures 
which  were  read  by  those  gentlemen. 

"  There  are  very  many  persons  who  never  saw  a  prairie  before  it 
had  been  invaded  by  the  ruthless  plowshare,  when  it  was  arrayed  in 
all  its  primeval  beauty  and  splendor.  For  novelty  and  variety  in 
landscape  scenery,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  anything  so  enchanting  as 
a  prairie  when  bedecked  with  every  conceivable  size,  form,  and  color 
of  flowers,  from  the  modest  little  blushing  violet  of  early  spring 
through  all  the  rapid  successive  changing  gradations  until  the  frosts 
of  autumn.  As  the  traveler  passed  on,  mile  after  mile,  his  delighted 
vision  would  be  greeted  by  endless  kaleidoscopic  alternations  of  spark- 
ling gems,  in  colors  of  white,  yellow,  pink,  orange,  blue,  violet,  mottled, 
etc.  There  was  loveliness  and  magnificence  and  fragrance  in  nature's 
teeming,  quiet  laboratory.  This  imperfectly  represents  the  state  of 
all  our  prairies,  when  the  early  pioneers  arrived  here. 

"A  few  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  when  there 
were  more  inhabitants  and  enough  cultivated  land  to  prevent  the  de- 
vastation by  the  annual  fires,  two  varieties  of  roses  spontaneously 
appeared, — one,  a  small  single  rose,  growing  on  a  small  delicate  shrub 
about  two  and  one-half  feet  high,  and  not  very  fragrant;  the  other, 
sometimes  called  the  Michigan  rose,  was  a  climbing  vine,  and  could 
be  so  trained  as  to  perform  astonishing  feats  of  climbing  to  great 
heights.  It  is  a  single  rose,  and  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  fra- 
grance, even  when  in  full  bloom,  but  if  tastefully  arranged  is  a  splendid 
sight.  The  Michigan  rose  has  obtained  an  extensive  notoriety,  and 
gained  many  admirers.  When  I  was  in  New  England,  twenty  years 
ago,  a  gentleman  there,  who  had  previously  heard  of  it,  expressed 
strong  desires  to  obtain  it. 

"  When  the  pioneers  arrived  here,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  they 
found  growing  here  the  black  walnut,  butternut,  hickory-nut,  and 
beech-nut.  There  were,  in  some  localities,  great  numbers  of  small, 
young  hazel-bushes,  which,  having  perennial  roots,  had  maintained  a 
show  of  life ;  but  there  were  but  few,  if  any  of  them,  that  had  been 
allowed  sufficient  time  between  the  fires  to  grow  to  a  bearing  size  and 
age,  which  they  did  as  soon  as  the  fires  were  prevented  from  running. 

*  In  and  about  Kalamazoo  County,  nature  was  very  liberal  in  the 
bestowment  and  diffusion  of  many  rich  fruits  and  delicious  berries. 

*  By  Henry.Litfcle. 
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In  some  localities  the  pioneers  found  a  few  wild  plum-trees  in  a  bear- 
ing condition.  When  the  fires  were  stopped,  the  plum-trees  sprang 
up  in  great  numbers,  and  in  a  few  years  came  into  bearing,  when  a 
great  variety  of  plums  were  produced.  Among  the  many  kinds  of 
whortleberry,  there  was  found  growing  in  the  lagoons  a  medium-sized 
kind.  This  blueberry,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  about  half  as  large 
as  a  whortleberry  of  the  same  color  that  grew  in  New  England,  while 
it  is  twice  as  large  as  another  whortleberry  of  that  country,  which  is 
as  black  as  jet  and  of  delicious  flavor.  In  later  years  they  also  found 
a  blueberry  which  was  about  half  as  large  as  the  first  one  named, 
which  grew  on  dry,  sandy  land,  and  upon  a  small,  slender,  low  bush, 
but  they  were  very  seldom  met  with,  except  in  the  Yankee  Springs 
region. 

"  The  pioneers  found  growing  in  the  lagoons  a  cranberry  which  was 
peculiar  to  this  country.  It  is  a  very  good  fruit,  but  the  pulp  is  so 
soft  and  juicy  it  is  difficult  to  keep  it  until  the  next  spring. 

"  The  Eastern  cranberry,  of  a  similar  variety,  is  smaller  in  diameter, 
and  more  conical  in  form,  and  the  pulp  being  more  firm,  it  may  easily 
be  kept  nine  or  ten  months  after  picking.  There  was  another  kind 
of  cranberry  here  that  was  found  on  dry  land,  growing  upon  shrubs 
or  small  trees  about  eight  feet  high,  the  berry  being  of  the  size  of  a 
large  pea,  of  a  bright  red  color  when  ripe,  having  one  seed  or  stone 
as  large  in  diameter  as  the  berry  could  contain,  but  quite  thin,  with 
sides  somewhat  convex,  and  the  pulp  soft  and  extremely  acid.  I  have 
met  with  but  two  or  three  of  these  trees  in  this  county,  although  they 
are  somewhat  plenty  in  New  England.  At  that  period  in  our  fruit 
history  several  varieties  of  strawberries  abounded  in  great  profusion. 
They  were  confined  mostly  to  the  oak  openings,  more  particularly  to 
the  burr-oak  openings,  near  the  borders  of  the  prairies,  where  they 
were  larger  and  more  plenty  than  in  other  openings.  The  strawberry 
being  an  annual,  could  grow  and  mature  its  fruit  at  that  early  period, 
between  the  time  of  the  annual  fires,  without  the  help  of  man.  The 
checkerberry,*  although  being  the  most  lowly  and  humble  member  of 
the  berry  family,  yet  it  being  an  annual,  it  could  maintain  its  ground 
and  mature  its  berries,  which  remained  through  the  winter  on  the 
vines,  and  came  out  the  next  spring  in  a  bright  red  color.  The  chief 
value  of  the  checkerberry  is  found  in  the  well-known  flavoring  ex- 
tract from  the  leaves.  At  that  time  we  also  found  the  small  wild 
black  cherry  and  the  choke  cherry,  but  the  latter  not  in  plenty.  All 
the  above-described  fruits  grew  to  perfection  here  in  and  during  a 
few  of  the  first  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  country,  which  may 
be  called  the  first  fruit  period, 

"  The  dawning  of  the  second  fruit  period  brought  large  additions  to 
our  former  liberal  supplies  of  indigenous  edible  fruits.  That  great 
change  is  due  entirely  to  the  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  and 
the  increased  quantity  of  cultivated  land,  which  prevented  the  rav- 
ages of  the  annual  fires  of  the  Indians.  The  frequent  recurrence  of 
the  fires  and  the  firm,  compact,  unyielding  nature  of  the  prairie 
sward  was  so  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  fruit  that  none  were  found 
there  except  a  few  plums,  and  in  after-years  a  very  few  strawberries 
in  half-cultivated  fields,  so  that  all  the  fruit  that  I  am  to  write  about 
was  found  on  opening  lands.  I  first  noticed  great  numbers  of  young 
crab-apple  trees,  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  which  came  on  rapidly, 
and  in  a  few  years  were  bearing. 

"  The  next  in  order  are  the  plum-trees,  noticed  above.  The  grape- 
vines had  been  cut  down  by  the  fires  every  year,  except  in  a  very  few 
favored  localities.  I  saw  two  or  three  vines  at  that  early  day,  which 
vines  were  several  inches  in  diameter,  and  reached  to  the  top  of  the 
tallest  forest-trees.  As  the  grape-roots  were  perennial,  as  soon  as  the 
vines  had  sufficient  time  they  shot  forth  with  great  rapidity,  and  soon 
came  into  bearing.  As  there  were  none  but  wild  grapes  in  the  country, 
some  of  them  which  were  cultivated  were  considered  very  good.  The 
honeysuckle-vines  were  there,  but  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  their  de- 
licious fruit.  There  was  also  the  mandrake  (mandragora),  sometimes 
called  May-apple,  the  fruit  of  which  some  people  are  extravagantly 
fond.  In  size  and  appearance  it  resembles  the  small  kind  of  tomato. 
The  ground-cherry  (Phy salts  viscosa)  was  there, — an  excellent  fruit, 
about  the  size  of  a  large  cherry,  and  grows  in  a  calyx.  In  fallow 
fields  and  in  fence  corners,  and  nearly  everywhere  they  were  allowed, 
the  strawberries  appeared  with  renewed  vigor  and  increased  size. 
There  were  two  kinds  of  gooseberries, — the  prickly  and  the  smooth  ; 
the  latter  were  not  plenty. 
"  There  were  three  varieties  of  raspberries, — the  black,  yellow,  and 
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red  ;  very  few  of  the  latter,  but  the  first  quite  plenty.  There  were 
three  varieties  of  blackberries,  one  the  small,  well-known,  common 
kind.  In  favorable  places  they  are  very  prolific,  the  bushes  some- 
times growing  six  or  seven  feet  high.  In  early  times  wild  fruit  was 
free  plunder,  and  one  year  there  were  carried  away  from  my  place,  by 
men,  women,  and  children,  many  bushels  of  blackberries  j  the  people 
went  there  from  Kalamazoo  and  Cooper  and  the  region  round  about 
those  attractive  acres.  There  was  also  the  low-bush  blackberry,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Rubus  trivialis,  the  bush  being  two  or  three  feet  high; 
the  berries  were  larger  and  more  globular  in  form  than  the  first  de- 
scribed. As  both  these  blackberries  were  biennials,  of  course  they 
could  produce  no  fruit  unless  there  were  two  consecutive  years  without 
the  fires.  There  was  also  the  ground  or  running  blackberry,  supposed 
to  be  the  Rubus  villosus,  the  vines  running  on  the  ground  like  the 
strawberry ;  the  berries  were  globular  in  form,  having  but  a  few  seeds; 
the  vines  were  annuals,  but  the  roots  were  perennial,  and  as  difficult 
to  exterminate  as  the  Canada  thistle;  they  were  found  mostly  in 
cultivated  lands. 

"In  the  winter  of  1831  I  planted  one  pint  of  apple-seed  in  a  box 
of  dirt,  which  was  kept  out  of  doors  until  the  next  spring,  when  I 
carefully  planted  them  on  my  land  on  Gull  Prairie.  I  very  much 
regret  to  be  compelled  to  say  that  not  one  of  those  seeds  ever  germi- 
nated, for  the  supposed  reason  that  they  were  two  or  three  years  old 
when  planted.  At  the  same  time,  likewise,  I  planted  about  the  same 
quantity  of  dried  currants,  with  the  same  results.  I  knew  before,  and 
since  I  planted  the  currants,  that  it  was  the  popular  belief  that  cur- 
rants could  be  propagated  in  no  way  but  by  the  roots  or  the  cuttings. 
I  was  not  a  farmer  nor  a  botanist  at  that  time,  but  I  had  learned 
that  some  kinds  of  seeds  had  germinated,  and  why  should  not  currant- 
seed  ?  I  therefore  did  not  know  any  better  than  to  hope  for  success. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  it  was  public  belief  nor  any  natural  law  that 
prevented  these  seeds  sprouting,  but  simply  because  they  were  two  or 
three  years  old.  I  have  since  learned  that  currant-seeds,  and  straw- 
berry-seeds, and  blackberry-seeds  will  germinate  very  readily.  I  do 
not  know  but  there  are  inherent  in  all  seeds,  tffat  are  properly  de- 
veloped and  fully  matured,  the  principles  of  vitality,  which,  through 
and  by  their  organic  germinal  functions,  will  fulfill  the  great  laws  of 
reproduction,  if  we  knew  how  to  treat  them.  The  bulbous  and  tu- 
berous plants  are  a  law  unto  themselves,  their  bulbs  and  tubers  being 
their  seeds.  I  know  of  no  better  way,  with  certain  kinds  of  fruit,  than 
to  plant  the  seeds  direct  from  or  soon  after  they  are  removed  from 
the  ripe  fruit,  before  they  lose  their  vitality  by  age  and  drying  up. 

"  In  the  spring  of  1833  I  planted  some  love-apple  seeds,  which  were 
obtained  at  the  Carey  missionary  establishment,  on  the  St.  Joseph 
River.  The  seeds  germinated  and  grew  finely,  and  in  due  time  the 
fruit  was  fully  developed,  but  as  yet  no  one  was  found  who  knew 
anything  about  the  strange,  curious  fruit,  or  supposed  it  to  be  of  any 
value  beyond  being  an  ornamental  curiosity.  At  length  a  gentleman 
from  Savannah,  Ga.,  was  at  my  place,  who,  seeing  my  mysterious 
fruit,  with  great  delight  exclaimed,  '  Why,  you  have  the  tomatoes 
here,  and  they  are  excellent  for  eating,  and  held  in  high  estimation 
by  the  people  of  Savannah.'  He  did  not  inform  us  how  they  were  to 
be  used,  but  we  looked  forward  with  the  most  flattering  anticipations 
to  the  time  of  enjoying  a  rare  feast.  When  the  fruit  was  fully  ripe 
we  proceeded  to  make  a  trial  of  its  virtues,  in  the  same  way  that  we 
would  with  a  ripe  peach  or  plum,  but  one  or  two  nips  were  enough  to 
prove  that  it  was  an  extremely  disgusting,  repugnant,  abhorrent,  de- 
testable thing, — and  I  might  go  on  multiplying  revolting  terms,  and 
then  utterly  fail  of  conveying  any  adequate  conception  of  its  hate- 
fulness.  We  thought  there  was  some  mistake  about  that  thing. 
When  I  found  the  botanical  name  {hy  coper  sicum),  that  offered  no  ex- 
planation. Before  long,  however,  we  became  better  informed.  We 
learned  that  it  should  be  used  while  in  its  green  state,  when,  if  sliced 
thin  and  fried  after  pork,  or  baked  in  a  pie,  that  it  was  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  green  apples. 

"  As  there  were  no  apples  in  the  county  at  that  time,  the  tomato 
soon  became  very  popular.  One  man  on  the  prairie,  who  had  great 
quantities  of  tomatoes,  and  there  being  no  market  for  them,  and  being 
unable  to  use  the  whole  of  them  in  his  own  family  before  they  became 
ripe  and  consequently  worthless,  gave  them  away  by  the  bushel  to  his 
neighbors.  In  these  modern  times  I  have  learned  with  profound  as- 
tonishment that  there  are  a  few  people  with  such  perverted  tastes  that 
they  even  eat  ripe  tomatoes. 

"  In  1834,  Elihu  Mils,  of  Ann  Arbor,  brought  to  Gull  Prairie  a 
quantity  of  apple-trees  for  sale,  of  which  he  sold  more  or  less  to  dif- 
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ferent  parties  on  the  prairie.  Among  the  pioneers  of  Gull  Prairie 
there  were  several  from  New  England,  where  it  was  supposed  by 
many  that  stony  or  rooky  land  was  as  good  as,  if  not  preferable  to, 
any  other  for  apple-trees;  even  the  steep  side-hills  and  their  summits 
were  graced  by  the  apple-trees,  provided  they  had  the  everlasting 
rocks.  About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  one  of  my  neigh- 
bors being  about  to  set  out  an  apple-orchard,  and  having  none  but 
sandy  land  to  put  it  on,  in  his  great  wisdom  conceived  of  the  brilliant 
idea  of  carting  from  abroad  large  flat  stones,  and  placing  one  at  the 
bottom  of  each  hole  for  the  roots  of  the  tree  to  rest  on.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  there  were  not  stones  enough,  and  the  last  tree  was  set  with- 
out any.  The  fate  of  that  tree  was  commented  upon  and  watched  by 
all  the  neighbors  with  profound  interest.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
adverse  predictions  put  forth,  that  tree  flourished  as  well  as  the 
others,* 

"  Now  when  those  men  came  here  and  had  turned  their  wistful  eyes 
abroad  over  the  land  and  could  discover  no  suitable  land  for  apple- 
trees,  we  need  not  wonder  that  their  sensibilities  were  stirred  to  their 
inmost  depths.   When  Elihu  Mills  was  selling  his  trees  on  the  prairie 

(as  referred  to  above),  he  went  to  the  house  of  Mr. ,  but  he  was 

away  from  home;  when,  therefore,  Mr. returned  home  and  found 

that  his  son  had  bought  some  of  Mills'  trees,  and  set  them  out,  he 
expressed  great  sorrow. 

"In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  (1835),  Mr.  J.  F.  Gilkey  brought 
from  Indiana  or  Ohio  about  one  hundred  apple-trees,  one-half  of 
which  he  set  out  south  of  his  house;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  cattle 
had  access  to  them,  a  few  years  thereafter  not  a  vestige  of  the  trees . 
remained.  The  other  half  of  the  aforesaid  trees  Judge  Hinsdell 
set  out  west  of  his  barn,  among  the  standing  girdled  forest-trees. 
These  girdled  trees  were  afterwards  felled  and  burned  up  without  in- 
jury to  the  apple-trees.  Those  good  old  trees  have  faithfully  served 
their  day  and  generation,  and  now,  after  a  lapse  of  thirty-eight 
years,  still  remain  as  enduring  monuments  of  the  genius,  thrift,  and 
remarkable  enterprise  of  that  wonderful,  active,  and  successful  man. 

uIn  1835,  John  "Barnes  and  Loyal  Jones  each  set  out  eight  or  ten 
peach-trees,  which  were  two  years  old  at  the  time  of  setting,  and  were, 
I  believe,  the  first  peach-trees  that  were  set  out  upon  Gull  Prairie. 

"  At  an  early  period  of  the  settlement  of  the  prairie,  Augustus  Mills 
set  out  a  goodly  number  of  the  common  red,  sour  cherry-trees.  In 
the  year  1844  they  were  nice  great  trees,  and  had  borne  fruit  several 
years.  At  that  time  there  were  many  young  sprouts  or  offshoots, 
which  were  one  or  two  feet  high,  that  had  sprung  from  the  roots  of 
the  large  trees,  a  few  feet  from  the  trunks.  I  obtained  a  quantity  of 
these  offshoots,  and  planted  them  out  for  myself.  At  the  time  of 
planting  my  cherry-trees,  and  after,  I  was  told  by  the  wise  ones  that 
my  trees  would  never  bear,  because  they  were  sprouts  or  offshoots.  I 
was  so  green  at  that  time  that  I  did  not  know  any  better  than  to  sup- 
pose that  such  sprouts  would  bear.  True,  I  had  previously  had  a 
similar  experience,  but  that  was  more  than  twenty  years  before,  and 
had  passed  from  my  recollection,  and  so  could  not  benefit  me  in  that 
time  of  need,  and,  being  ignorant,  I  was  all  the  while  liable  to  make 
grave  mistakes  in  something. 

"  That  little  experience,  or  episode,  in  my  experiments  with  fruit- 
trees  (already  alluded  to)  occurred  while  I  was  residing  in  New  Eng- 
land. There  I  had  a  neighbor  who  had  a  goodly  number  of  large, 
bearing  apple-trees ;  from  the  roots  of  those  trees,  a  few  feet  from  their 
trunks,  there  had  sprung  many  sprouts  or  offshoots,  which  were  four 
or  five  feet  high,  and  very  straight  and  thrifty.  The  owner  of  the 
trees  was  truly  a  very  learned  and  intelligent  man.  He  told  me  that 
I  might  have  in  welcome  as  many  of  his  sprouts  as  I  desired,  but  at 
the  same  time  advised  me  not  to  take  them  on  any  account,  'for 
sprouts/  said  he, '  will  either  never  bear,  or  bear  fruit  that  will  be 
unlike  the  original,  and  be  absolutely  worthless.'  Those  few  words 
embraced  valuable  information  and  friendly  advice,  which,  emanating 
from  so  high  a  source,  should  (as  many  people  would  say)  deter  me 
from  the  commission  of  such  a  rash  and  foolish  act  as  the  one  I  was 
about  to  perpetrate.  But  I  was  so  green  and  unlearned  in  those  days 
that  I  knew  but  little  about  philosophy  or  the  laws  which  govern  the 
vegetable  kingdom ;  consequently,  I  did  not  know  why  a  sprout  taken 
from  the  roots  of  an  apple-tree,  or  a  scion  from  its  branches,  and  the 
one  planted  in  the  ground  elsewhere,  and  the  other  ingrafted  into  an- 


*  This  fully  equals  the  pioneer  in  Illinois  who  cleared  a  few  acres 
ip  a  grove  upon  which  to  plant  corn,  thinking  it  would  not  grow  on 
prairie  land. 


other  tree,  should  at  once  degenerate  and  lose  all  respect  for  their 
noble  parentage,  and  either  not  bear  at  all,  or  bear  that  which  would 
be  a  shame  and  disgrace  to  their  family. 

"  But  that  mysterious  theory  did  not  originate  with  my  much-es- 
teemed friend.  It  was  a  relic  of  past  ages,  which  had  been  carefully 
preserved  and  as  carefully  handed  down  through  succeeding  genera- 
tions for  the  protection  of  their  children's  children.  Notwithstanding 
all  that,  and  the  increased  light  of  the  nineteenth  century,  I  carried 
the  sprouts  home  and  set  them  out,  and  as  they  were  from  large,  ma- 
ture trees,  they  came  forward  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  made 
beautiful  trees,  began  to  bear  very  early,  and  continued  to  bear  excel- 
lent apples.  The  reader,  long  before  this,  will  have  anticipated  the 
results  of  my  experiments  with  my  cherry-trees.  I  suppose  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  I  met  with  perfect  success  in  every 
particular.  The  trees  have  not  only  borne  great  quantities  of  good 
cherries  year  after  year,  but  still  continue  to  do  so. 

"  Kalamazoo,  July  18,  1873." 

PIONEER   MONEY— "DICKER." 

In  the  early  years  of  Michigan  the  people,  as  in  all  new 
countries  and  frontier  settlements,  were  compelled  to  resort 
to  primitive  means  for  the  exchange  of  products.  Legalized 
money,  or  currency,  was  scarce,  and  what  little  was  in  circu- 
lation was  looked  upon  with  suspicion  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent;  and  partly  from  this,  and  partly  from  other  causes, 
the  settlers  adopted,  and  continued  for  several  years,  a  sys- 
tem of  exchange  called  by  the  American  people,  at  least 
by  those  inhabiting  the  Northern  States,  "  dicker."  This 
convenient  word  is  defined  in  "  Webster"  as  meaning  to 
negotiate,  to  trade,  to  swap.  In  Latin  it  is  written  dacra, 
dacrum,  decora,  dicora,  decara,  from  the  word  decuria, 
meaning  a  division  of  ten  ;  hence  a  dakir  of  skins,  a 
dicker  of  furs,  a  dicker  of  gloves  or  moccasins,  etc.  Any 
exchange  of  products  or  goods  was  called  "  a  dicker.'1 

It  was  a  provincialism  transplanted  from  England  and 
the  continent  of  Europe  to  the  shores  of  America,  and  made 
a  part  of  the  common  idiom  of  the  times ;  generally  in  use 
on  the  borders  and  among  the  newer  settlements. 

It  is  probable  that  there  was  no  one  article  of  trade  or 
exchange  which  was  made  the  standard  of  values,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  some  parts  of  the  Union, — as,  for  instance, 
in  Oregon,  where  wheat  was  for  a  time  the  recognized  stand- 
ard by  State  or  Territorial  authority,  we  believe,  at  a  fixed 
value  per  bushel,  and  a  legal  tender,  as  good  as  Mr.  Chase's 
celebrated  "  greenbacks."  Among  the  savages  of  the  con- 
tinent, wampum,  manufactured  mostly  from  shells,  was  the 
standard  of  exchange,  as  well  as  the  foundation  or  medium 
of  all  national  and  tribal  records. 

"  *  Bicker,'  when  properly  defined,  was  money  in  a  sense  liberal  and 
broad  enough  to  have  suited  Sam.  Carey  or  Ben.  Butler  in  their  most 
ultra  greenback  humor.  Butler  says,  '  A  piece  of  leather  is  good 
enough  for  money.'  So  thought  the  pioneer.  He  took  leather  of  the 
shoemaker  in  exchange  for  potatoes ;  he  paid  the  merchant  in  wheat, 
the  blacksmith  in  marsh  hay,  the  carpenter  in  beef,  the  tailor  in  wood, 
the  parson  with  a  pig,  and  split  rails  for  the  postmaster  to  pay  the 
twenty-five  cents  for  his  letter. 

"  It  was  a  much  less  expensive  currency  than  anything  yet  invented 
by  the  inflationist.  It  dispensed  with  even  the  necessity  of  coin  or 
paper.  Each  pioneer  possessed  the  power  of  the  general  government ; 
he  had  only  to  say  (Jiat  moneta,'  and  presto !  everything  at  his  dictum 
became  current  money.  His  ipse-dixit  made  it  legal  tender  for  all 
debts  and  dues,  both  (in  a  local  sense)  public  and  private. 

"  It  is  often  said  nowadays  that '  the  people  are  the  government ;' 
then  each  man  was  the  government,  and,  by  bis  fiat,  he  made  all  the 
money  necessary  for  his  use  during  the  first  decade  of  the  pioneer 
period.  Labor  was  the  '  gold  basis'  of  this  bank.  It  measured  the 
value  of  everything  which  man  produced  by  toil.     It  was  really  the 
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primeval  capital  of  the  human  race,  and  it  must  continue  to  give 
actual  value  to  every  commodity. 

"A  settler  needed  an  ox -yoke,  and  he  gave  its  value, — a  day's 
work,  or  he  gave  its  equivalent  in  a  bushel  of  wheat,  which  usually 
had  a  recognized  value  of  one  dollar  in  currency.  In  the  prosperous 
days  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  among  whose  financiers  the  modern 
system  of  banking  is  said  to  have  originated,  labor  was  the  basis  not 
only  of  all  exchangeable  values,  but  also  of  citizenship.  No  idler 
could  be  a  citizen  in  Venice;  he  must  show  his  title  to  the  nobility  of 
labor  or  leave  the  commonwealth.  Based  upon  this  capital,  the  bank- 
ing system  of  the  famous  Italian  Republic  grew  to  wonderful  dimen- 
sions, and  flourished  during  a  period  of  four  centuries."* 

The  "  dicker"  period  of  Michigan  continued  until  a  new 
order  of  things  was  established  by  the  invention  and  intro- 
duction of  the  famous  "  wild-cat"  banks,  which  sprouted 
and  flourished  during  the  feverish  days  of  land  speculation, 
when  every  section  had  its  city  with  "  corner  lots"  held  at 
fabulous  prices  by  the  crazy  speculator.  Hundreds  of  cities, 
on  paper,  were  laid  out  and  lots  sold  "  by  sample,"  as  the 
traveling  men  say, — that  is,  a  magnificent  cut  plat  or  map 
was  made,  showing  a  mile  square  beautifully  laid  out,  with 
churches,  colleges,  opera-houses,  parks,  etc.,  together  with 
coal-mines,  water-power,  stone-quarries  and  every  conceiva- 
ble adjunct  and  accompaniment  of  a  flourishing  commercial 
point.  Armed  with  these  wonderful  evidences  of  the  vast 
advantages  of  the  new  country,  agents  repaired  to  the  East, 
and  sometimes  opened  real-estate  offices  and  did  a  flourish- 
ing business  in  the  sale  of  lands  and  lots.  Then  the  "  wild- 
cat" and  "  red  dog"  banks  made  their  appearance.  All  that 
was  necessary  to  commence  banking  operations  with  was  a 
charter  and  a  good  supply  of  paper,  and  forthwith  the  won- 
derful currency  came  floating  on  the  breeze  "  like  leaves  in 
Vallombrosa, "  and  "everybody  and  his  wife"  had  pockets 
full  of  money. 

"If  the  bank  printed  its  notes  and  the  location  in  the  same  ink,  it 
was  denominated  a  'wild-cat;'  if  the  notes  were  left  blank  for  the 
place  of  business  to  be  stamped  upon  them  in  red  ink,  it  was  called  a 
'  red  dog  ;'  if  the  blank  was  stamped  in  blue  ink,  it  was  called  a  *  blue 
pup.'  But  all  were  of  dangerous  genus,  and  bit  and  scratched  the  dear 
people  who  ventured  to  handle  them  with  equal  delight. "f 

The  experience  of  the  Western  States  with  various  kinds 
of  currency  has  been  a  very  dear  one,  and  every  State  lost 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  break-ups  and  failures  and  swin- 
dling operations  of  the  years  of  experimental  banking. 
Even  if  a  certain  issue  was  sound  of  itself  the  counterfeits 
upon  it  were  equal  to  the  genuine  in  appearance  and  exe- 
cution, and  would  deceive  an  expert.  No  man  dared  to 
keep  a  bill  or  note  overnight  for  fear  the  bank  would 
u  burst"  before  morning.  Every  merchant  and  business 
man  kept  a  "  counterfeit  detector"  in  his  money-drawer  for 
both  coin  and  paper,  and  even  then  he  was  a  most  remark- 
bly  lucky  individual  who  did  not  get  a  fair  percentage  of 
counterfeit  or  broken  bank-notes. 

The  great  civil  war  accomplished  two  things  for  which 
the  American  people  should  forever  be  thankful, — it  made 
the  United  States  a  nation,  and  gave  them  a  sound  cur- 
rency. The  "  greenback"  and  national  bank-note  are  good 
in  every  corner  of  the  land,  because  a  nation's  wealth  is 
pledged  to  make  them  equivalent  to  metal  currency.  State 
and  corporate  banks  are  passed  away  forever,  and  the  canine 
and  feline  species  are  extinct  in  the  land  of  their  origin. 


*  From  notes  by  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
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THE   WILD-CAT   DAYS. 

The  following  account  of  the  "  wild-cat"  experiences  of 
this  State  is  from  a  letter  written  to  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
by  Z.  Eastman,  of  Elgin,  111.  : 

"Michigan  was  lying  snugly  in  the  bosom  of  Uncle  Sam,  where  it 
was  warmly  nursed  as  a  Territory,  with  a  boy,  Stevens  T.  Mason,  less 
than  one  and  twenty  years  of  age,  recognized  by  Gen.  Jackson  as 
Territorial  Governor.  Michigan  was  then  the  favorite  place  to  which 
New  England  boys  came  to  buy  land.  Paper  money  was  freely  taken 
by  Uncle  Sam,  and  his  acres  went  off  at  a  rapid  pace,  as  the  paper 
promises  of  the  banks  to  pay  came  in.  Money  was  as  plenty  as  chips 
in  the  forests  of  that  most  progressive  State  of  swamps  and  oak 
openings,  and  it  did  not  much  matter  on  what  bank,  strong  or  broken, 
safety-fund  or  shin-plaster,  if  it  were  only  a  printed  bank-bill  of  any 
denomination, — the  larger  the  better. 

"  Of  the  few  old  banks  of  Massachusetts  which  ever  failed  before 
these  days  was  the  Belchertown  Bank, — a  rural  town  of  substantial 
farmers,  with  no  commercial  business.  Here  they  had  got  up  a  bank  to 
issue  money,  which  they  did  all  according  to  the  charter;  but,  having 
no  business,  the  bank  of  course  failed.  Their  bills  were  printed  upon 
an  unusually  transparent  paper,  tinted  red,  so  that  this  money  might 
well  have  taken  a  significant  name  that  came  after, — 'red  dog.' 

"  This  Belchertown  joins  Amherst,  Mass.,  that  seat  of  learning  and 
morality.  One  of  the  exemplary  youths  of  that  town  came  out  to 
Michigan  to  spy  the  land  and  make  an  investment.  He  saw  what  a 
wonderful  State  Michigan  was  ;  what  vast  resources  for  Yankee  genius ; 
what  a  remarkably  singular  way  they  had  of  doing  business  there  ; 
also  the  great  abundance  of  money  and  the  freedom  with  which  it  was 
used  and,  especially,  paid  out.  He  came  back  as  a  spy  with  a  goodly 
report;  and  he  brought  word  that  so  free  was  the  use  of  money  in 
Michigan,  and  so  great  was  the  demand  there,  these  people  were  not 
at  all  particular  about  the  kind  they  received.  Specie  would  not  be 
refused,  but  bank-bills  were  preferred,  and  it  did  not  much  matter 
where  the  banks  were  located,  East  or  West,  or  whether  alive  or 
broken,  or  the  bills  counterfeit  even, — it  was  all  the  same  to  the  good 
people  in  this  eminently  Democratic  Territory,  governed  by  a  boy- 
governor,  and  not  giving  due  heed  to  the  sound  doctrine  of  '  exclusive 
specie  currency.'  And  the  sober  people  of  Amherst  listened  to  the 
report  of  this  young  man,  and  thought  favorably  of  the  new  Territory 
as  a  place  for  an  investment;  and  so  they  gathered  up  their  spare 
funds  and  searched  everywhere,  and  in  their  old  laid-away  leather 
pocket-books,  for  the  red  bills  of  the  defunct  bank  of  Belchertown, 
which  had  at  last  found  its  place  of  redemption  in  the  backwoods  of 
Michigan  ;  and  they  sent  back  a  young  man  well  stocked  with  Belcher- 
town and  other  New  England  currency  to  make  for  them  large  entries 
of  government  lands.  About  the  same  time — that  is  to  say,  in  1834 
or  1835 — came  also  the  president  of  the  Bank  of  Amherst,  an  insti- 
tution that  stood  well,  that  redeemed  all  its  issues  in  specie  when 
called  upon  (which  never  happened) ;  and  he  came  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  wild  and  timbered  lands  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  to 
pay  therefor  the  paper  currency  of  his  own  bank.  And  he  found  such 
as  suited  him  well,  and  the  lands  on  which  the  pine  logs  are  cut  that 
furnished  millions  of  feet  of  lumber  which  came  into  the  Chicago 
market  every  year  from  Muskegon.  These  he  bought  of  occupants 
as  well  as  at  the  land-office,  and  finding  the  section  that  suited  him, 
and  the  payment  being  agreed  upon,  he  would  sit  down  upon  a  stump, 
take  out  a  roll  of  the  printed  sheets  of  his  bank,  sign  off  the  requisite 
amount  of  bills  to  pay  the  price,  and  receive  a  title  to  his  land.  Or 
the  same  formality  in  the  land-office  of  the  district  resulted  in  the 
transfer  of  title  from  the  government  to  the  bank  president, — his  sig- 
nature to  the  bills  being  the  pivot  on  which  the  transfer  turned. 
Those  were  the  days  just  prior  to  the  coming  of  wild-eats  into  Michi- 
gan, and  just  preceded  also  a  very  ferocious  '  varmint'  of  precisely  the 
opposite  genus,  which  was  Jackson's  specie  circular.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible that  this  stern  old  man  with  the  hickory  face,  sitting  in  his 
Presidential  chair  at  Washington,  had  heard  how  they  were  buying 
up  his  broad  acres  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan  and  paying  for  them 
in  those  narrow  slips  of  blue  and  red  paper.  This  much  he  knew 
certainly,  that  the  lands  were  going  fast;  that  the  grasp  of  the  specu- 
lator was  lapping  upon  township  on  township,  far  outstripping  the 
march  of  even  the  squatter  or  the  hunter  after  the  deer;  and  in  place 
of  them,  the  receivers'  offices  were  being  surfeited  with  the  money 
called  'paper  promises  to  pay.'     If  the  process  went  on,  the  pablie 
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lands  would  soon  be  all  transformed  into  paper,  and  the  ultimate 
prospect  of  redemption  hopeless.  At  the  same  time  he  knew  that 
work  was  getting  sadly  out  of  fashion ;  that  few  were  producing  any* 
thing,  not  even  as  much  as  the  consumption  of  food,  the  majority 
living  by  their  wits  or  sleight-of-hand  in  trade  ;  and,  according  to  the 
philosophy  of  this  rigid  old  homespun,  if  this  process  continued,  not 
only  would  the  banks  fail  with  their  paper  on  his  hands,  but  starva- 
tion must  be  the  fate  of  a  portion  of  the  people.  He  rose  up  and 
swore  with  his  favorite  oath  that  he  would  mend  matters  or  make 
them  worse;  and  he  commanded  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
his  under-servants  of  the  land-office  to  receive  no  more  of  the  frail 
stuff  as  money,  called  rags ;  but  to  take  only  such  as  Senator  Benton 
had  full  faith  in,  viz.,  gold  and  silver,  in  payment  for  the  public  lands  ; 
and  this  was  the  specie  circular.  The  United  States  Bank  had  already 
had  the  hickory  cudgel  over  its  proboscis,  and  it  was  spouting  blood. 
This  other  was  a  blow  at  the  land  speculators,  and  an  admonition  to 
the  State  banks  that  the  same  doughty  President  had  determined  that 
it  was  time  they  should  set  their  back  counting-rooms  in  order.  The 
nation  staggered  under  this  blow  from  Washington ;  it  was  felt  in  all 
parts  of  the  land  and  by  all  classes.  But  Michigan  had  had  a  fair 
start  under  the  speculative  regime,  and  they  were  building  fair  and 
substantial  towns  in  their  woods,  such  as  Ypsilanti,  Ann  Arbor,  Jack- 
son, Marshall,  Kalamazoo,  etc.,  and  before  the  stumps  were  out  of 
their  prominent  streets  they  had  substantial,  large,  brick  structures 
up  for  hotels,  stores,  and  dwellings,  which  stand  to-day  as  proud 
monuments  of  the  energy  of  the  times  when  Jackson  smote  them. 

"  The  Territory  of  Michigan  was  admitted  as  a  State  in  1837.  It 
was  an  exemplary  Democratic  State,  and  its  people  meant  to  reflect 
in  the  very  strongest  light  the  sound  doctrines  of  the  Democratic 
party.  They  were  opposed  to  monopolies  and  to  a  National  bank,  and 
were  quite  willing  to  swear  by  Benton's  addendum — specie  currency 
— and  also  the  down-East  commercial  interpretation  of  the  doctrine, 
free  banking  with  real  estate  security.  The  Michiganders  had  plenty 
of  land,  which  they  had  bought  when  paper  was  plenty,  but  were 
very  poor  in  matters  of  dollars,  and  halves,  and  quarters;  and  since 
bank-bills  would  no  longer  buy  lands  of  government,  they  had  gone 
suddenly  back  whence  they  had  come,  and  paper  became  as  scarce  as 
silver.  There  was  not  currency  enough  in  the  State  to  move  the 
swamp  lands.  Under  the  license  of  party  fidelity  they  proceeded  at 
once  to  legislate  for  the  emergency.  How  prone  the  people  are  to  fly 
to  the  relief  of  the  Legislature  when  they  get  hard  up !  They,  there- 
fore, at  Detroit,  through  their  representatives,  proceeded  to  legislate 
into  full  vitality  the  essential  doctrine  of  the  Democratic  party, — that 
banking  should  not  become  a  monopoly;  that  all  people  had  inalien- 
able rights  to  run  a  bank,  provided  they  put  up  the  security:  and, 
that  land,  being  the  surest  of  all  property,  was  the  best  security  that 
a  person  proposing  to  do  banking  could  put  up  as  a  guarantee  to  all 
who  might  hold  the  bills  of  the  bank  that  they  could  be  redeemed  or 
paid  when  call  for  payment  should  be  made.  Who  could  state  a 
principle  more  logically  than  this  ?  And  they  passed  a  Jaw  that  any 
number  of  persons  combining  together  so  and  so,  and  pledging  to  the 
State  a  certain  amount  of  real  estate,  unincumbered,  and  at  certain 
presumed-to-be  fair  prices  in  valuation,  should  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
issuing  bills  which  should  be  deemed  and  taken  as  money,  and  which 
bills  should  entitle  the  holder  to  draw  specie  from  the  bank  in  re- 
demption for  the  same, — should  he  be  so  foolish  as  to  call  for  it.  Now 
all  that  was  weak  in  this  system  was  the  possibility  that  the  people 
would  be  foolish  and  call  for  specie  when  they  did  not  want  it,  and 
when  it  could  do  them  no  good.  Like  Gunther's  candy,  then  un- 
known, there  was  a  fear  that  children  might  even  cry  for  it.  And, 
besides,  there  was  that  other  equally  Democratic  doctrine,  '  specie 
currency ;'  and  that  possibly  might  come  in  and  clash  with  the  also 
Democratic  doctrine,  'free  banking.1  And  through  this  gate,  which 
the  legislators  at  Detroit  set  open,  and  propped  with  a  good  hickory 
stick,  that  looked  some  like  Jackson's  cudgel,  the  wild-cats  came  into 
Michigan.  And  these  were  the  names  of  a  part  of  scores  or  many 
seores  of  them  :  The  '  Bank  of  Lapeer,' '  Oakland  County,'  <  Macomb,' 
'  Ypsilanti,'  '  Bank  of  Washtenaw,'  '  Calhoun/  «  County  Bank,'  '  Bank 
of  Marshall,'  '  Jackson,'  '  Allegan,'  '  Sandstone,'  *  Huron,'  etc.  They 
issued  their  bills  all  according  to  law,  all  secured;  the  wealth  ot  the 
lands,  which  could  not  depart,  was  represented  in  a  currency  which 
they  called  money,  and  to  be  used  as  the  medium  of  trade,  to  raise 
crops  and  move  crops ;  to  buy  and  sell  merchandise  with,  etc.  They 
were  good-looking  bills,  and  seemed  as  much  like  money  as  a  green- 
back of  1874.    How  very  nice  was  all  this  !    The  country  was  happy 


for  they  had  money  in  great  abundance.  The  merchants  bought 
large  stocks  of  goods;  the  stores  were  well  filled.  The  people  bor- 
rowed money  of  the  banks  freely ;  everybody  that  could  paid  out. 
And  money  was  again  as  plenty  as  when  the  worthy  young  man  of 
Amherst  disbursed  Belchertown,  or  the  venerable  president  made 
money  from  the  stump  of  a  tree  with  a  stroke  of  his  pen.  But  time 
hurries  up  events  most  marvelously.  The  financial  convulsion,  which 
Jackson  either  mended  or  made  worse,  came  on  unappeased,  till  at 
last  his  successor,  Van  Buren,  when  he  took  the  Presidency,  found  all 
the  banks  of  the  country  under  a  suspension;  there  were  neither  Nick 
Biddle's  bills  nor  Benton's  click  of  the  dollar  nor  the  shine  of  the 
eagles  through  the  net-work  of  silk  purses.  The  sound  Common- 
wealth Bank  of  Boston,  which  secured  itself  by  loaning  to  its  cus- 
tomers on  bonds  and  mortgages,  and  thus  honored  Democratic  notions 
of  banking  in  Boston,  failed  at  the  first  dash,  being  sadly  surprised 
to  learn  the  flaw  in  the  theory  that  good  notes  of  hand,  well  secured, 
would  not  redeem  bank-bills;  that  money,  after  all,  was  the  only 
commodity  that  would  redeem  promises  to  pay. 

"  The  banks  of  Michigan  being  so  far  out  of  the  range  of  the  finan- 
cial tornados  that  raged  where  money  was,  it  was  reasonable  to  think 
they  might  escape.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  sudden  squall  keeled 
them  over.  Trade  went  on,  the  merchants  sold  goods  rapidly,  and 
bought  what  little  produce  the  tillers  of  the  soil  had  in  those  days  to 
sell;  goods  grew  gradually  higher  in  the  stores;  money  grew  gradu- 
ally less  in  price.  One  bank  far  away  would  be  worth  ninety  cents, 
another  eighty,  and  so,  graduated  by  no  known  rule,  they  stood,  the 
representatives  of  values  from  twenty-five  cents  to  par.  Those  at  par 
were  received  for  goods  at  twenty  per  cent,  above  cost  in  certain  places 
(perhaps  near  home,  if  the  unfortunate  bantlings  had  any  home),  while 
they  would  be  at  twenty-five  cents  in  another  section  of  the  State. 
The  currency  became  a  wonderment  to  all  the  Wolverines.  It  was 
laughed  at,  sneered  at,  or  jeered  at,  as  fancy  might  dictate,  and  thus 
became  the  prolific  source  of  many  grim  jokes.  The  *  Sandstone' 
bank  became  the  main  butt.  '  Lapeer'  was  another  synonym  of  un- 
fathomable banking  mysteries.  '  Wild-Cat'  was  the  general  term  by 
which  the  whole  breed  was  known.  'Red  Dog,'  'Blue  Pup,' 'Grind- 
stone,' '  Sandy  Bay,'  '  Sink-a-porc,'  and  other  queer  terms  designated 
certain  classes  of  this  queer  currency.  And  yet  it  may  seem  strange 
why  it  should  be  so  very  different  from  any  other  currency.  It  was 
authorized  by  law;  it  was  the  first  complete  trial  of  organizing  a 
system  by  which  the  bill-holders  should  be  secured  by  a  pledge  of 
real  estate.  The  absurdity  of  the  arrangement  was,  that  it  could 
have  been  supposed  that  the  wild  lands  of  Michigan  could  be  con- 
verted at  any  reasonable  period  into  anything  with  which  bank-bills 
could  be  redeemed.  The  winding  up,  or  rather  closing  up,  of  the  ex- 
periment was  as  singular  as  its  origin.  They  had  but  a  year  or  so, 
and  perhaps  but  a  few  months'  trial  of  confidence  before  the  public. 
We  have  no  knowledge  of  any  process  of  winding  up,  or  foreclosing 
to  save  bill-holders ;  or  that  the  lands  put  up  were  ever  appropriated 
to  redeem  the  currency.  It  rather  'petered'  out.  The  public  had 
their  time  for  ridiculing  that  style  of  banking,  and  then  very  gener- 
ously abandoned  the  whole  thing,  leaving  the  expressive  title  as  an 
inheritance  to  future  generations." 

When  the  bank  commissi'oners  came  around  to  look  into 
the  financial  condition  of  the  various  institutions,  the  officers 
had  a  very  ingenious  way  of  meeting  the  emergency.  They 
found  some  bank  or  individual  that  had  a  few  thousand 
dollars  in  specie.  This  they  borrowed,  and  when  their  bank 
had  passed  examination  and  been  pronounced  sound,  the 
money  was  loaned  to  the  next  in  order,  and  so  on  in  rotation 
until  the  commissioners  had  finished  their  work  and  departed. 
In  this  way  a  thousand  dollars  might  serve  as  a  specie  basis 
for  all  the  banks  in  the  Territory  or  State ;  all  that  was 
necessary  was  to  know  the  line  of  movement  of  the  com- 
missioners, and  an  approximate  to  the  date  of  their  appear- 
ance. 

An  incident  of  the  "  wild-cat"  days  is  related  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Battle  Creek  bank  by  Mr.  Van  Buren :  A 
gentleman  connected  with  the  "  wild-cat"  bank  at  that  place, 
in  the  fall  of  1837,  borrowed  one  thousand  dollars  in  five- 
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franc  pieces  of  a  citizen  of  Le  Roy,  Calhoun  Co.  This  he 
used  at  the  inspection  of  the  Battle  Creek  bank  j  then 
taking  it  to  the  next  in  rotation,  and  so  on,  going  the  rounds 
of  all  the  banks  in  the  neighborhood,  including  "  Sinkapore," 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kalamazoo  River,  keeping  far  enough 
ahead  of  the  slow-going  commissioners  to  make  the  deposit 
in  time  to  meet  them.  He  kept  the  money  about  a  month 
or  six  weeks,  and  paid  its  owner  forty  bushels  of  wheat  for 
its  use  when  he  returned  it. 

In  the  same  way  a  citizen  of  Three  Rivers  borrowed  the 
"  specie  basis"  of  Kalamazoo,  to  serve  the  bank  in  his  place. 
On  his  way  home,  in  a  one-horse  wagon,  he  lost  his  way, 
and  was  compelled  to  camp  in  the  woods  overnight.  He 
slept  with  the  "  sub-treasury"  under  his  head,  and  in  the 
morning  made  his  way  joyfully  to  Three  Rivers  without 
meeting  a  Dick  Turpin  on  the  road.  The  commissioners 
found  the  bank  all  right,  and  certified  accordingly,  while 
the  specie  was  quietly  returned  to  its  owner. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

CIVIL  OEGABTIZATION  OF    THE  COUNTY. 

First  Counties  organized  in   the  Territory — Organization  of  Kala- 
mazoo County — First  Townships — County-Seat — Subdivisions. 

The  earliest  counties  organized  within  the  Territory  of 
Michigan,  from  1796  to  1830,  were  as  follows :  Wayne, 
which  included  the 'lower  peninsula,  by  Gen.  Anthony 
Wayne,  after  whom  it  was  named,*  in  1796  ;  re-established 
by  proclamation  of  Governor  St.  Clair,  July  15th  of  the 
same  year,  and  organized  by  proclamation  of  Governor 
Cass,  Nov.  21,  1815  ;  Monroe,  taken  from  Wayne,  organ- 
ized July  14,  1817;  Mackinac,  organized  Oct.  26,  1818; 
Oakland,  March  28,  1820  ;  Washtenaw,  1826  ;  Chippewa, 
from  Mackinac,  1826;  Lenawee,  from  Monroe,  1826;  St. 
Joseph,  from  Lenawee,  1829 ;  and  Kalamazoo,  from  St. 
Joseph,  July  30,  1830. 

Under  the  act  of  October  29,  1829,  providing  for  the 
laying  out  of  certain  counties,  Kalamazoo  County  is  de- 
scribed in  the  seventh  section  as  follows  : 

"  That  so  much  of  the  county  as  lies  south  of  the  base  line,  and 
north  of  the  line  between  townships  four  and  five  south  of  the  base 
line,  and  west  of  the  line  between  ranges  eight  and  nine  west  of  the 
meridian,  and  east  of  the  line  between  ranges  twelve  and*  thirteen 
west  of  the  meridian,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  set  off  into  a  sepa- 
rate county,  and  the  name  thereof  shall  be  Kalamazoo. "f 

The  act  erecting  the  counties  of  Cass  and  St.  Joseph, 
approved  Nov.  4,  1829,  contained  the  following  section : 

"That  the  counties  of  Kalamazoo,  Calhoun,  Branch,  Barry,  and 
Eaton,  and  all  the  country  lying  north  of  township  four  north  of  the 
base  line,  west  of  the  principal  meridian,  south  of  the  county  of 
Machilimaekinac,  and  east  of  the  line  between  ranges  twelve  and 
thirteen,  and  of  Lake  Michigan,  where  said  range  line  intersects  the 
lake,  shall  be  attached  to  and  compose  a  part  of  the  county  of  St. 
Joseph.";}; 


*  Albach's  Annals  of  the  West  states  that  the  county  was  organ- 
ized and  the  civil  law  established  by  Winthrop  Sargent,  secretary  of 
the  Northwest  Territory,  in  September,  1796.  The  statement  copied 
is  from  the  State  Census  Report  for  1874.  Judge  Campbell  says  Sar- 
gent set  off  the  county  on  the  18th  of  August,  1796. 

f  Territorial  Laws,  vol.  ii.  page  736.     New  edition. 

X  Ibid.,  page  745. 


On  the  5th  of  November,  1829,  an  act  was  passed  for 
the  subdivision  of  certain  counties,  section  4  of  which 
reads  as  follows  : 

"  That  the  counties  of  Kalamazoo  and  Barry,  and  all  the  country 
lying  north  of  the  same,  which  are  attached  to  and  compose  a  part  of 
the  county  of  St.  Joseph,  shall  form  a  township  of  the  name  of  Brady, 
and  the  first  township-meeting  be  held  at  the  house  of  Abram  I. 
Shaver,  in  said  township/'^ 

ACT   OF   ORGANIZATION.)! 

(i  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Territory  of  Michi- 
gan, That  the  county  of  Kalamazoo  shall  be  organized  from  and  after 
the  taking  effect  of  this  act,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  entitled  to  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  to  which  by  law  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
organized  counties  of  this  Territory  are  entitled. 

"  Sec.  2.  That  there  shall  be  a  county  court  established  in  the  said 
county,  which  court  shall  be  held  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  October  in 
each  year. 

"Sec.  3.  That  a  circuit  court  shall  also  be  held  in  the  said  county, 
and  that  the  several  acts  concerning  the  Supreme,  circuit,  and  county 
courts  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  defining  their  jurisdiction  and 
powers,  and  directing  the  pleadings  and  practice  therein  in  certain 
cases,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  made  applicable  to  the  circuit 
court  in  the  aforesaid  county  of  Kalamazoo. 

"Sec.  4.  That  the  said  county  of  Kalamazoo  shall  be  one  circuit, 
and  the  court  for  the  same  shall  be  held  hereafter  on  th*e  first  Tuesday 
of  September  in  each  year. 

"  Sec.  5.  That  all  suits,  prosecutions,  and  other  matters  now  pend- 
ing before  the  circuit  or  county  courts  of  the  county  of  St.  Joseph,  or 
before  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  said  county,  shall  be  prosecuted  to 
final  judgment  and  execution  ;  and  all  taxes  heretofore  levied,  or 
which  may  be  hereafter  levied  for  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty,  shall  be  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  though  the 
said  county  of  Kalamazoo  had  not  been  organized. 

"Sec.  6.  That  the  circuit  and  county  courts  shall  be  held  at  the 
county-seat,  at  the  court-house  or  other  usual  place  of  holding  courts 
therein,  provided  that  the  first  term  of  said  courts  shall  be  holden  at 
the  house  of  Abraham  I.  Shaver,^"  in  said  county :  Provided,  That  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  circuit  and  county  courts  to  adjourn  the 
first  term  of  said  courts  from  the  house  of  said  Shaver  to  such  other 
place  in  said  county  as  to  said  courts  may  appear  expedient. 

"  Sec.  7.  Jhat  the  counties  of  Calhoun,  Barry,  and  Eaton,  and  all 
the  country  lying  north  of  township  four,  north  of  the  base  line,  west 
of  the  principal  meridian,  south  of  the  county  of  Michilimackinac, 
and  east  of  the  line  between  ranges  twelve  and  thirteen  and  of  Lake 
Michigan,  where  said  range  line  intersects  the  lake,  shall  be  attached 
to  and  compose  a  part  of  the  county  of  Kalamazoo  for  judicial  pur- 
poses. 

"  Sec.  8.  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  now  in  force  contravening 
the  provisions  of  this  act  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed.  This 
act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
October,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty. 

"Approved  July  30,  1830." 

From  the  above  extracts  it  appears  that  Kalamazoo 
County  formed  a  part  of  the  county  of  St.  Joseph  from 
Nov.  4,  1829,  to  Oct.  1,  1830,  and  during  nearly  the  same 
period  constituted  also  a  part  of  the  township  of  Brady, 
which  included  about  one-fifth  of  the  area  of  the  lower 
peninsula. 

It  does  not  appear  by  any  written  or  printed  record  that 
this  great  township  performed  during  this  period  any  legal 
or  corporate  act.  If  its  citizens  ever  assembled  to  transact 
township  business  the  records  are  in  St.  Joseph  County. 

"An  act  to  organize  the  townships  of  Arcadia  and  Brady,  in  the 
county  of  Kalamazoo, 

u Beit  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  'Territory  of  Michi- 
gan, That  all  that  part  of  the  county  of  Kalamazoo  comprised  in 

I  Ibid.,  page  787.  ||  Ibid.,  page  836. 

\  This  name  is  printed  in  the  Territorial  Laws  both  Abram  and 
Abraham. 
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townships  one  and  two  south  of  the  base  line,  and  in  ranges  nine,  ten, 
eleven,  and  twelve  west  of  the  principal  meridian,  shall  be  a  town- 
ship by  the  name  of  Arcadia,  and  that  the  first  township-meeting 
shall  be  holden  at  the  house  of  Titus  Brownson,*  in  said  township. 

"  Sec.  2.  That  all  that  district  of  country  known  and  distinguished 
as  townships  three  and  four  south,  and  ranges  nine,  ten,  eleven,  and 
twelve  west,  in  said  county  of  Kalamazoo,  shall  be  a  township  by  the 
name  of  Brady ;  and  that  the  first  township-meeting  shall  be  holden 
at  the  house  of  Abram  I.  Shaver,  in  said  township.f 

"Approved  July  30,  1830." 

This  original  subdivision  of  the  county  divided  it  into 
two  equal  parts,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  follow- 
ing outline  map. 


Kange  12. 


Range  11. 


Range  10. 


Range  9. 


MAP  SHOWING  FIRST  SUBDIVISION  OF  THE  COUNTY  IN  1830. 

The  settlement  where  the  village  of  Kalamazoo  now 
stands,  made  by  Titus  Bronson,  in  June,  1829,  had  in- 
creased to  quite  a  hamlet,  and  had  been  named  Bronson,  in 
honor  of  its  proprietor,  or,  rather,  one  of  its  proprietors,  for 
Stephen  H.  Richardson  was  a  partner  in  laying  out  the 
village. J  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1830,  immediately 
after  the  organization  of  the  county,  the  question  of  a  county- 
seat  began  to  be  agitated,  and  Governor  Cass  appointed  two 
commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  most 
proper  point  for  its  location.  Their  report,  after  due  in- 
vestigation, was  as  follows : 

"To  his  Excellency  Lewis  Cass,  Governor  of  Michigan  : 

"Sir, — The  commissioners  appointed  by  your  excellency  to  locate 
the  seat  of  justice  for  the  county  of  Kalamazoo  beg  leave  respectfully 
to  report : 

"  That,  after  taking  the  oath  prescribed  by  law,  and  within  thirty 
days  after  being  notified  of  their  appointment,  they  proceeded  to  the 
county  and  entered  upon  the  duty  assigned  them  with  a  firm  deter- 
mination to  discharge  it  fearlessly  and  without  reference  to  any  object 
rather  than  the  public  good.  Many  difficulties  stood  in  the  way  of  a 
speedy  determination  of  the  most  suitable  site  for  the  county-seat, 
which  led  to  a  much  more  thorough  examination  of  the  county  than 
was  at  first  contemplated. 

*  Should  be  Bronson. 
f  Territorial  Laws,  vol.  ii.  pages  839-40. 

J  The  village  was  not  really  laid  out  until  after  the  location  of  the 
county-seat.    See  history  of  Kalamazoo. 


"That  your  excellency  may  be  aware  of  the  reasons  that  influenced 
the  minds  of  the  commissioners  in  the  location  they  have  made,  a 
short  description  of  the  county  is  considered  proper.  It  is  inter- 
spersed with  many  prairies,  some  of  which  are  large  and  fertile. 
Settlements  have  already  commenced  on  most  of  them,  and  so  rapidly 
do  they  progress  that  in  a  short  time  this  county  will  claim  a  standing 
with  the  most  populous  in  the  territory. 

"  Prairie  Round  is  the  largest,  supposed  to  contain  twenty  thousand 
acres  of  land,  situated  near  the  southwest  corner  of  the  county.  Two 
hundred  families  reside  on  the  borders  of  this  lake  of  land,  where  they 
have  heavy-timbered  land  on  the  one  side  of  their  houses  and  an  im- 
mense open  prairie  on  the  other. 

"Gull  Prairie  is  the  next  in  importance,  and  is  situated  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  county.  It  is  one-half  or  three-fifths  as  large 
as  Prairie  Bound.  The  settlement  of  this  has  only  commenced,  but 
from  the  character  of  its  present  inhabitants,  and  the  local  and  other 
advantages  it  possesses,  a  heavy  population  may  be  reasonably  antici- 
pated. 

"Grand  Prairie  is  nearly  or  quite  as  large  as  Gull  Prairie.^  It  is 
situated  four  miles  northwest  of  the  geographical  centre  of  the  county, 
nearly  in  a  direct  line  between  the  two  above  mentioned,  and  about 
equidistant  from  both. 

"These  three  places,  with  the  rich  timbered  land  which  borders 
them  on  one  side  or  the  other,  will  necessarily  contain  the  largest 
share  of  the  population  of  the  county. |J 

"  The  small  prairies  (except  Toland's  and  Aldrich's)  are  generally 
in  the  vicinity  of  those  described,  forming  openings  of  from  twenty 
to  five  hundred  acres,  which  give  the  country  a  picturesque  appear- 
ance." 

[The  description  of  the  face  of  the  country  following  is  omitted.] 

"  The  geographical  centre  of  the  county  is  three  miles  and  a  half 
south  of  the  Kalamazoo  River,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
great  Territorial  road,  laid  out  from  Sheldon's,  on  the  Chicago  road, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph  River,  on  Lake  Michigan. 

"Much  anxiety  was  felt  and  manifested  by  the  large  and  respecta- 
ble population  of  Prairie  Round  for  the  location  of  the  county-seat 
on  the  Portage  stream,  near  the  geographical  centre  of  the  county, 
and  four  miles  from  the  Kalamazoo  River.  Much  labor  and  time  were 
spent  in  examining  the  claims  of  this  place,  which,  although  of  some 
magnitude,  were  not  considered  to  take  the  site  from  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  the  navigation  of  the  river. 

"  Two  places  upon  the  river,  about  the  same  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  county,  presented  their  claims  for  the  site.  These  were  exam- 
ined with  care,  and  not  without  anxiety. 

"  A  spot  was  at  length  selected,  on  an  eminence  near  the  centre  of 
the  southwest  quarter  of  section  fifteen,  town  two  south,  of  range 
eleven  west,  owned  by  Titus  Bronson,  Esq.  Mr.  Bronson  has  agreed 
to  lay  out  a  village,  and  place  upon  the  proper  records  a  plan  or  map 
thereof,  duly  acknowledged,  with  the  following  pieces  of  land,  prop- 
erly marked  and  set  apart  in  said  map  or  plan,  for  public  use  :  One 
square  of  sixteen  rods  for  the  Court-House ;  one  square  of  sixteen 
rods  for  a  jail ;  one  square  of  sixteen  rods  for  an  Academy ;  one 
square  of  eight  rods  for  Common  Schools ;  one  square  of  two  acres  for 
a  public  burial-ground  ;  four  squares  of  eight  rods  each  for  the  first 
four  religious  denominations  that  become  incorporated  in  said  village, 
agreeably  to  the  statute  of  the  Territory. 

"  This  place  is  situated  on  the  great  bend  of  the  Kalamazoo  River, 
on  its  southwestern  bank,  immediately  on  the  Portage  stream.  The 
reasons  which  influenced  the  location  of  the  county-seat  at  this  place 
are :  1st.  It  is  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  at  this  place  is  navi- 
gable, most  of  the  year,  for  keel-boats  of  several  tons  burden ;  2d. 
It  is  in  the  direct  line  between  the  two  largest  prairies  in  the  county, 
viz.,  Prairie  Round  and  Gull  Prairie;  about  nine  miles  from  the 
latter,  and  ten  from  the  former,  and  with  Grand  Prairie  two  miles  on 
its  west;  3d.  Good  roads  may,  with  facility,  be  made  from  it  into  any 
part  of  the  county.     Four  or  five  large  trails  set  out  from  this  place, 


$  The  commissioners  seem  to  have  obtained  very  uncertain  infor- 
mation concerning  the  prairies  of  the  county.  They  are  greatly  over- 
stated in  area,  and  their  comparative  sizes  as  given  are  far  from 
correct. 

||  This  prediction  has  not  been  verified,  for  those  townships  contain- 
ing the  prairies  have  no  larger  population  per  square  mile  than  the 
others.  This  condition  may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  farms  in  the  prairie  region  are  generally  the  larger. 
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leading  to  as  many  different  places  of  importance  on  the  St.  Joseph 
and  Grand  Rivers;  4th.  The  great  Territorial  road  passes  through  it. 
"Your  Excellency  is  therefore  respectfully  recommended  to  estab- 
lish, permanently,  the  county-seat  at  the  place  above  mentioned. 

"  John  Allen, 
"Ann  Arbor,  Jan.  15,  1831.  "Calvin  Smith. 

"Approved,  April  2,  1831. 

"  Lew.  Cass." 

On  the  12th  day  of  May,  1831,  Gen.  John  T.  Mason, 
secretary,  and,  in  the  absence  of  Governor  Cass,  acting 
Governor  of  the  Territory,  issued  a  proclamation  "  estab- 
lishing the  seat  of  justice  of  the  said  county  of  Kalama- 
zoo upon  the  said  spot  of  land,  described  as  aforesaid," 
and  from  that  date  the  village  of  Bronson*  became  the 
permanent  county-seat. 

-  The  second  subdivision  of  the  county  was  made  in  1832, 
when  the  township  of  Richland  was  organized  under  the 
following  act : 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Territory  of  Mich- 
igan, That  all  that  part  of  the  county  of  Kalamazoo  known  as  town- 
ships numbered  one  and  two  south  of  the  base  line,  in  ranges  num- 
bered nine  and  ten,  west  of  the  principal  meridian,  be  a  township  of 
the  name  of  Richland,  and  the  first  township-meeting  shall  be  held 
at  the  house  of  Caleb  Eldred,  in  said  township."f 

This  description  included  the  east  half  of  the  township 
of  Arcadia,  being  the  present  townships  of  Ross,  Richland, 
Comstock,  and  Charleston. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1834,  the  township  of  Comstock 
was  organized,  consisting  of  the  present  townships  of  Com- 
stock, Charleston,  and  Climax, — the  latter  set  off  from  the 
original  township  of  Brady.  The  first  town- meeting  was 
held  at  the  house  of  James  Bennett. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1836,  the  name  of  the  township 
of  Arcadia  was  changed  to  Kalamazoo,  and  the  village  name 
of  Bronson  wras  also  changed  to  Kalamazoo. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  1836,  the  township  of  Pavilion 
was  set  off  from  Brady  and  organized,  including  also  the 
present  township  of  Portage.  The  first  town-meeting  was 
held  at  the  house  of  Moses  Austin.  At  the  same  date  the 
township  of  Prairie  Ronde  was  also  set  off  from  Brady  and 
organized,  its  first  town-meeting  being  held  at  the  house  of 
Abram  I.  Shaver. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  1837,  the  town  of  Cooper  was 
set  off  from  Kalamazoo  and  organized.  It  included  what 
are  now  the  towns  of  Cooper  and  Alamo.  The  first  town- 
meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Elijah  Woodworth.  It 
was  named  in  honor  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper. 

The  foregoing  townships  were  organized  under  acts  of 
the  Territorial  Legislature.  The  final  act  admitting  the 
State  into  the  Union  was  passed  by  Congress  on  the  26th 
of  January,  1837,  and  the  Territory  of  Michigan  from  and 
after  that  date  took  on  the  habiliments  of  a  State. 

On  the  30th  of  December,  1837,  the  town  of  Climax, 
with  its  present  boundaries,  was  set  off  from  Comstock  and 
organized,  being  the  first  in  the  county  to  organize  under 
an  act  of  the  State  Legislature.  The  first  town-meeting  was 
held  at  the  house  of  Daniel  P.  Eldred. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1838,  the  township  of  Alamo  was 
set  off  from  Cooper,  and  organized  as  a  separate  township, 

*The  name  of  the  village  was  changed  by  act  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature, in  1836,  to  Kalamazoo. 

f  Territorial  Laws,  vol.  iii.  pp.  972-3. 


the  first  town-meeting  being  held  at  the  house  of  Seth  C. 
Whitlock.  It  was  named  from  the  celebrated  castle  of 
the  Alamo,  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  where,  in  1836,  Cols. 
Crockett,  Bowie,  Travis,  and  others  were  massacred  by  the 
Mexican  troops,  under  Santa  Anna,  during  the  Texan  war 
for  independence. 

The  townships  of  Charleston,  Portage,  and  Texas  were 
also  set  off  in  1838.  Charleston  was  taken  from  Comstock, 
and  its  first  town-meeting  was  held  at  the  dwelling  of  Wil- 
liam Earl.  Portage  was  taken  from  Pavilion,  and  the  first 
town-meeting  was  held  at  the  dwelling  of  Elijah  Root. 
Texas  was  taken  from  Brady,  and  the  first  election  was 
held  at  the  house  of  Albert  G-.  Towers. 

Ross  township  was  set  off  from  Richland  and  organized 
on  the  21st  of  March,  1839,  and  its  first  town-meeting  held 
at  the  house  of  F.  D.  Pierce. 

Oshtemo  township  was  set  off  from  Kalamazoo  and  or- 
ganized March  22,  1839,  and  its  first  town-meeting  held  at 
the  house  of  "  Mr.  Lake." 

On  the  16th  of  February,  1842,  the  name  of  Brady 
township  was  changed  to  Schoolcraft,  and  the  two  town- 
ships, now  known  as  Brady  and  Wakeshma,  were  organized 
from  the  former  township  and  called  Brady,  the  first  town- 
meeting  being  held  at  the  house  of  Robert  Jenkinson. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1846,  the  township  of  Wakeshma 
was  set  off  from  Brady,  and  organized  as  a  separate  town- 
ship. The  first  town-meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of 
Jacob  J.  Gardner. 

This  completes  the  civil  subdivisions  of  the  county. 
Each  township  comprises  what  is  called  in  the  surveys  a 
Congressional  township,  and  the  county  will  be  likely  to 
remain  as  now  divided.  Each  township,  for  its  own  con- 
venience, is  subdivided  into  school  and  road  districts ;  and 
there  are  six  incorporated  villages  in  the  county,  to  wit, 
Augusta,  in  the  townships  of  Ross  and  Charleston  ;  Gales- 
burg,  in  the  townships  of  Comstock  and  Charleston ;  Kala- 
mazoo, in  Kalamazoo  township ;  Richland,  in  Richland 
township  ;  Schoolcraft,  in  Schoolcraft  township  ;  and  Vicks- 
burgh,  in  Schoolcraft  and  Brady  townships. 

These  villages  cover  an  aggregate  of  about  seven  thou- 
sand four  hundred  acres,  and  vary  in  population  from  one 
hundred  to  eleven  thousand,  their  total  aggregate  popula- 
tion being  probably  about  fifteen  thousand,  or  about  one- 
half  the  population  of  the  county.  They  have  good  rail- 
way facilities,  with  the  exception  of  Richland. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 


THE  COUBTS. 


Rgsume*  of  the  Early  Courts — Changes  of  Jurisdiction — Territorial 
and  State  Courts — Causes  Celebris. 

The  present  excellent  system  of  judicature  of  Michigan 
has  been  developed  through  a  tortuous  way.  The  people 
of  the  region  now  included  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  from  the 
date  of  the  permanent  settlement  of  Detroit  by  the  French, 
in  1701,  to  the  present  time,  have  lived  under  various  forms 
of  government :  Edicts  of  Kings,  Orders  of  Military  Com- 
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manders,  Decrees  of  Imperial  Parliaments  and  Provincial 
Governors,  Ordinances  of  National  Congresses,  Enactments 
of  Territorial  Governors  and  Councils,  Provisions  of  State 
Constitutions,  and  the  Laws  of  State  Legislatures.  From 
the  coHtume  de  Paris  to  the  last  State  constitution  and 
enactments  of  the  last  Legislature,  the  changes  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  years  have  left  their  impress  along 
the  devious  way. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  from  the  admirable  intro- 
duction to  the  "  Territorial  Laws  of  Michigan,"  written  by 
Judge  A.  D.  Frazer,  and  form  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
various  forms  of  legislation  in  use  previous  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Territorial  government  of  1805  : 

"  The  customs  of  Paris  and  the  ordinances  of  the  kingdom  were  in- 
troduced by  the  French  into  Canada  at  a  very  early  period.  These,  with 
certain  arrets  and  decrees  of  the  French  Governor,  and  other  author- 
ities of  the  province,  constituted  the  rules  of  civil  conduct  in  that 
extensive  region  of  country.  The  administration  of  justice,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  limited  to  the  densely- settled  portions  of  the  coun- 
try.    There,  only,  courts  of  justice  were  established. 

"  The  only  civil  officer  located  at  any  of  the  northern  posts  was  a 
notary  public,  duly  commissioned  by  the  Governor.  He  was  always 
an  educated  man,  well  versed  in  the  coutume  de  Paris,  and  a  very  im- 
portant official,  in  view  of  the  duties  cast  upon  him  by  law,  being  re- 
quired to  keep  a  register  of  all  the  legal  instruments  he  drew,  as  also 
the  original  documents,  certified  copies  being  furnished  interested 
parties.  In  all  matters  of  controversy  between  the  inhabitants, 
justice  was  meted  out  by  the  commandant  of  the  post  in  a  summary 
manner.  The  party  complaining  obtained  a  notification  from  him  to 
his  adversary  of  his  complaint,  accompanied  by  a  command  to  render 
justice.  If  this  had  no  effect,  he  was  notified  to  appear  before  the 
commandant  on  a  particular  day,  and  answer  the  complaint;  and  if 
the  last  notice  was  neglected,  a  sergeant  and  file  of  men  were  sent  to 
bring  him  in, — no  sheriff,  no  taxation,  no  costs.  The  recusant  was 
fined  and  kept  in  prison  until  he  did  his  adversary  justice. 

"  Such  was  the  condition  of  things  in  the  early  settlements,  pro- 
tected by  the  northern  forts,  up  to  the  very  time  that  France  trans- 
ferred Canada  and  her  other  possessions  in  the  country  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  in  1763.  The  laws  of  England,  civil  and 
criminal,  were  introduced  into  the  four  separate  and  distinct  govern- 
ments,— Quebec,  East  and  West  Florida,  and  Canada, — but  neither 
Michigan  nor  any  other  part  of  the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  was 
embraced  in  the  limits  of  either  of  these  provinces,  and  for  eleven 
years  the  country  continued  to  be  without  the  pale  of  civil  govern- 
ment. At  length  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  British  Parliament  to 
'make  more  effectual  provision  for  the  government  of  Quebec,  in 
North  America;'  and,  upon  the  motion  of  Burke,  amended  so  as  to 
embrace  the  whole  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  the  bill  became  a 
law,  Michigan  and  the  Northwest  being  embraced  in  the  province  of 
Quebec. 

"  By  the  provisions  of  the  act  '  Canadian  subjects  were  to  hold  and 
enjoy  their  property  and  possessions,  with  all  customs  and  usages 
relative  thereto/  and  all  their  civil  rights  were  guaranteed  them,  the 
same  as  under  the  French  authority,  and  in  all  matters  of  controversy 
relative  to  property  and  civil  rights  the  laws  of  Canada  were  to  be 
the  rule  of  decisions.  The  criminal  law  of  England  was  to  be  con- 
tinued in  force  in  the  province. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  adoption  of  this  act,  the  inhabitants  of  Mich- 
igan did  not  at  once  realize  the  benefits  of  a  civil  government,  a  few 
justices  of  the  peace  only  being  commissioned  ;  but  in  1776  a  flagrant 
ease  occurred  in  Detroit,  which  terminated  tragically,  and  brought 
about  an  improvement  in  the  administration  of  justice.  Two  persons 
were  accused  of  theft,  and  the  commandant  of  the  post  directed  a 
justice  of  the  peace  (Dejeau)  to  try  them  by  a  jury,  which  was  done, 
and  the  culprits  convicted,  sentenced  to  be  executed,  and  accordingly 
put  to  death.  The  whole  proceedings  were  a  mockery  and  a  gross 
violation  of  law,  and  warrants  arrived  in  Detroit  for  the  arrest  of  the 
commandant  and  justice,  but  they  escaped/' 

In  1779  the  Governor,  getting  tired  of  administering 
justice,  proposed  to  the  merchants  to  establish  a  "  court*  of 


trustees,"  with  jurisdiction  extending  to  ten  pounds,  Halifax 
currency.  This  met  their  approval,  and  eighteen  of  them 
entered  into  a  bond  that  three  of  their  number  should  con- 
stitute a  weekly  court,  in  rotation,  and  that  they  should 
defend  any  appeal  which  might  be  taken  from  their  decision. 
They  rendered  judgment,  issued  executions,  and  imprisoned 
the  defendant  in  the  guard-house. 

The  inhabitants  of  Michigan  gained  but  little  by  the 
change  of  sovereigns  or  of  laws.  No  regular  courts  were 
established  by  either,  no  judges  appointed  or  prisons  erected, 
other  than  the  guard-house.  At  length  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral, Lord  Dorchester,  in  1788,  laid  out  the  province  into 
districts,  that  which  embraced  Michigan  being  called 
"  Hesse."  In  1790,  on  the  25th  of  November,  the  im- 
perial Parliament  passed  an  act  by  which  the  old  province 
of  Quebec,  which  formerly  embraced  the  whole  of  Canada, 
was  divided  into  two  provinces,  called,  respectively,  "  Up- 
per" and  u  Lower"  Canada,  the  division  line  being  the 
Ottawa  River.  Each  of  the  newly-organized  provinces 
was  granted  a  Legislative  Council  and  General  Assembly, 
upon  which  was  bestowed  the  power  to  make  all  laws  neces- 
sary for  its  government,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  organic 
act.  The  laws  enacted  were  to  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  King  and  Governor. 

The  Governor  and  Executive  Council,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  King,  were  created  a  court  of  civil  jurisdiction  for 
hearing  and  determining  appeals.  Michigan  belonged  to 
Upper  Canada,  and  the  Legislature  of  that  province,  by  an 
act  passed  Oct.  15,  1792,  repealed  the  existing  law  of  Can- 
ada as  a  rule  of  decision,  but  reserved  all  rights  which  had 
accrued  under  the  same,  and  declared  the  laws  of  England 
should  be  the  rule  of  decision  in  all  matters  of  legal  con- 
troversy. 

Subsequent  legislation  introduced  jury  trials,  established 
a  court  of  request  in  each  district,  and  provided  for  the 
building  of  court-houses  and  jails. 

In  1793,  an  act  was  passed  legalizing  certain  marriages 
previously  solemnized  in  the  province  by  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  post,  adjutant,  or  surgeon  of  a  regiment,  or 
other  persons  in  public  office,  for  the  reason  that  there  was 
no  Protestant  parson  or  minister,  duly  ordained,  then  re- 
siding in  the  province. 

Courts  of  General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  were 
also  established  in  1793,  and  terms  and  places  of  holding 
the  same  fixed.  The  further  introduction^  of  slaves  was 
also  prohibited,  and  a  Court  of  Probate  and  a  Surrogate's 
Court  established  in  each  of  the  districts.  By  an  act  passed 
in  the  same  year  juries  were  minutely  regulated,  and  a  law 
was  passed  establishing  a  Superior  Court  of  civil  and  crim- 
inal jurisdiction,  and  regulating  the  Court  of  Appeal.  An 
act  to  establish  a  court  for  the  cognizance  of  small  causes  was 
also  passed,  and  by  the  same,  "  the  Court  for  the  Western 
District  is  required  to  be  holden  in  the  town  of  Detroit." 

The  last  term  of  the  District  Court  was  held  at  Detroit, 
Jan.  29,  1796,  and  an  execution  issued  on  a  judgment  then 
obtained  was  made  returnable  before  the  court  on  the  first 
day  of  September  thereafter ;  but  in  the  month  of  July,  of 
the  same  year,  the  posts  of  Detroit  and  Mackinac  were 
surrendered  by  the  British  government  to  the  United  States, 
in  accordance  with  Jay's  treaty. 
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On  the  15th  of  July,  in  the  same  year,  the  county  of 
Wayne  was  established  by  proclamation  of  Governor  St. 
Clair,  then  Governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  in- 
cluded a  small  portion  of  Northwestern  Ohio,  a  strip  of 
Northern  Indiana,  and  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan,  in 
which  were  then  introduced  the  laws  governing  the  North- 
west Territory.  At  the  same  date  the  laws  of  Canada  be- 
came a  dead  letter  and  ceased  to  be  operative.  They  were 
formally  repealed  Sept.  16,  1810. 

No  special  inconvenience  resulted  from  this  sudden  change 
of  legal  status. 

The  different  Territorial  courts  were  held  at  Detroit  as 
the  county -seat  of  Wayne  County.  In  1800,  Indiana  Ter- 
ritory was  organized  from  the  old  Northwest  Territory,  and 
in  1802,  Ohio  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  State. 

From  1802  to  1805,  Michigan  formed  a  part  of  Indiana 
Territory.  In  the  latter  year  it  was  erected  into  a  separate 
Territory.  The  Governor  and  judges  then  became  the  law- 
making power,  and  continued  so  until  1824,  when  the  Legis- 
lative Council  was  established.  This  continued  until  1835, 
when  the  State  constitution  was  adopted.  In  1837,  Michi- 
gan became  a  State,  and  her  new  constitution  became  the 
organic  law.  The  constitution  was  revised  in  1850,  and, 
with  some  minor  amendments,  continues  in  force. 

SUPREME  COURT. 

The  first  court  established  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan 
was  the  Supreme  Court,  consisting  of  one  supreme  judge 
and  two  associates,  appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  This  court  was 
originally  organized  by  Governor  Hull  and  Judges  Woodward 
and  Bates,  on  the  24th  of  July,  1805.*  It  had  original  and 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  cases,  both  in  law  and  equity, 
where  the  title  of  land  was  involved ;  and  original  and  con- 
current jurisdiction  in  all  cases  where  the  matter  or  sum 
in  dispute  exceeded  two  hundred  dollars ;  appellate  juris- 
diction in  all  cases  whatsoever ;  and  original  and  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  all  criminal  cases  where  the  punishment  was 
capital,  and  in  cases  of  divorce  and  alimony.^ 

DISTRICT  COURTS. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  1805,  the  same  authority  created 
District  Courts,  dividing  the  Territory  into  four  judicial 
districts,  viz.,  Erie,  Detroit,  Huron,  and  Michilimackinac. 
The  jurisdiction  of  these  courts  was  "  over  all  persons, 
causes,  matters,  or  things  which  shall  exceed  the  value  of 
twenty  dollars,  whether  brought  before  them  by  original 
process  or  by  any  legal  ways  or  means  whatsoever,  except 
in  cases  exclusively  vested  in  some  other  court."  Justices 
of  the  peace  were  given  cognizance  of  all  actions  where  the 
amount  in  dispute,  or  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted,  did  not 
exceed  twenty  dollars ;  and  the  marshal  of  the  Territory 
and  his  deputies  were  the  executors  of  the  processes  of  the 
courts  and  justices. 


*  The  persons  nominated  by  President  Jefferson  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  as  judges  of  the  new  Territory  were  Augustus  Brevoort 
Woodward,  Samuel  Huntington,  and  Frederick  Bates.  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington declined  the  office,  and  in  1806  his  place  was  filled  by  John 
Griffin.     [Campbell.] 

|  The  first  code  of  laws  for  the  Territory  was  framed  and  adopted 
within  three  months  after  the  appointment  of  the  judges. 


The  judges  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan  were  required 
to  hold  the  District  Courts  on  their  first  creation ;  but  on 
the  2d  of  April,  1807,  the  act  creating  these  courts  was 
amended,  and  the  Governor  was  empowered  to  appoint  for 
each  district  one  chief  judge  and  two  associates, — "  persons 
of  integrity,  experience,  and  legal  knowledge," — residents 
of  the  district  in  which  the  court  was  held,  to  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behavior,  and  to  appoint  their  own  clerk. 
They  were  also  empowered  to  levy  and  collect  the  district 
taxes  for  court  charges.  No  new  counties  were  organized 
during  General  Hull's  term  of  office.  The  subdivisions 
were  the  four  judicial  districts. 

The  District  Courts,  after  a  brief  existence,  were  abol- 
ished on  the  16th  of  September,  1810;  though  all  rights 
acquired  between  June  2,  1807,  and  Sept.  1,  1810,  were 
reserved.  All  unfinished  business  on  their  respective  dock- 
ets was  transferred  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Courts 
of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  according  to  the  respective  juris- 
diction of  each,  that  of  the  latter  being  extended  to  sums 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars ;  that  of  the  former 
being  extended  to  all  sums  and  matters  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  to  the  probate  of  wills. 

During  the  period  of  British  occupation  the  machinery 
of  the  courts  was  continued  in  operation  by  proclamation 
of  Proctor,  the  British  Military  Governor,  who  also  assumed 
the  office  of  civil  magistrate,  and  made  Judge  Woodward 
secretary.  Little  or  no  judicial  business  was  done  under 
this  occupation.  With  the  return  of  peace  and  the  occu- 
pation of  the  country  by  the  Americans,  the  ante-bellum 
status  was  restored. 

COUNTY   COURTS. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  1815,  the  County  Courts  were 
established  by  act  of  the  Governor  and  judges.  They  were 
to  be  held  by  one  chief  justice  and  two  associate  justices, 
and  were  given  original  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all 
civil  matters,  both  in  law  and  equity,  where  the  matter  in 
dispute  exceeded  the  jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  did  not  exceed  one  thousand  dollars,  but  had  no  juris- 
diction in  cases  of  ejectment.  These  courts  also  had  exclu- 
sive cognizance  of  all  offenses  the  punishment  of  which  was 
not  capital,  and  had  the  same  power  to  issue  remedial  and 
other  processes  (writs  of  error  and  mandamus  excepted)  as 
the  Supreme  Court.  They  were  intermediate  courts,  with 
powers  and  constitution  similar  to  the  former  District  Courts. 
They  had  appellate  powers  of  justices  of  the  peace,  whose 
jurisdiction  extended  to  matters  not  exceeding  twenty  dol- 
lars, unless  the  person  voluntarily  confessed  judgment,  in 
which  case  their  jurisdiction  was  enlarged  to  cases  involving 
one  hundred  dollars.  The  judges  of  the  County  Courts 
were  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Judgment  could  be  ren- 
dered against  the  plaintiff  if  he  was  found  culpable  or 
indebted.  Executions  included  the  body,  unless  sufficient 
property  was  found  to  satisfy  iU  The  law  exempted  from 
seizure  one  sheep,  one  hog,  and  the  apparel,  bedding,  and 
tools  of  the  defeated  party. 

A  grand  jury  was  established  for  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1805,  and  the  provisions  of  the  act  were  extended  to  the 
county  courts,  Dec.  31,  1817.  Upon  the  organization  of 
the  county  courts  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
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was  confined  to  all  matters  where  the  amount  in  dispute 
exceeded  one  thousand  dollars,  except  in  actions  of  eject- 
ment, over  which  it  had  exclusive  jurisdiction. 

The  powers. of  a  Chancery  Court  were  extended  to  the 
county  courts  June  13,  1818,  and  the  Supreme  Court  was* 
given  concurrent  jurisdiction  with,  and  appellate  powers 
over,  the  county  courts,  and  the  Governor  was  authorized 
to  appoint  a  master  commissioner  in  chancery  for  either 
court. 

CIRCUIT   COURTS. 

The  Circuit  Courts  of  the  counties  of  the  Territory  were 
created  by  the  Legislative  Council  in  August,  1824,  and 
reaffirmed  in  April,  1825,  the  act  to  take  effect  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year.  These  courts  were  held  in  each 
of  the  organized  counties  by  the  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  They  had  original  jurisdiction,  within  their  re- 
spective circuits,  in  all  civil  actions  at  law  where  the  amount 
due  or  demanded  exceeded  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars, 
and  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  county  courts  in  all 
civil  actions  where  justices  of  the  peace  had  not  jurisdic- 
tion, and  of  all  actions  of  ejectment  and  capital  criminal 
cases,  and  appellant  powers  over  the  county  courts. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1833,  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
Territory  of  Michigan  was  created,  and  all  the  organized 
counties  of  the  Territory  were  made  to  constitute  one  cir- 
cuit. The  presiding  judge  was  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
was  styled  the  u  circuit  judge,"  and  was  required  to  be  a 
person  learned  in  the  law.  He  held  his  position  for  four 
years.  Associated  with  him  were  two  judges,  appointed  in 
each  county,  who  held  their  offices  for  two  years.  Any  two 
of  the  judges  might  form  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
ordinary  business,  but  no  flagrant  crime  could  be  tried  in 
the  absence  of  the  circuit  judge,  unless  the  person  charged 
therewith  consented  to  a  trial. 

These  courts  possessed  chancery  and  common-law  juris- 
diction, original  in  all  civil  cases  where  justices  had  not 
jurisdiction,  and  had  cognizance  of  all  offenses  not  similarly 
cognizable  by  justices,  and  appellate  powers  over  justices. 

The  Circuit  Courts  existing  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of 
the  act  were  denominated  by  the  act  "  the  Superior  Circuit 
Courts  of  Michigan,"  but  the  business  on  their  dockets  was 
transferred  to  the  new  tribunal. 

The  State  constitution  of  1835  provided  for  a  Supreme 
Court,  and  as  many  others  as  the  Legislature  should  choose 
to  provide,  including  a  probate  court  in  each  county. 

The  Supreme  Court  was  to  consist  of  one  chief  and  three 
associated  justices,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  on  nomina- 
tion of  the  Senate,  to  serve  for  seven  years.  In  1837  the 
Legislature  divided  the  State  into  four  judicial  circuits,  the 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Courts  holding  the  courts  in  the 
several  counties.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  remained 
the  same  as  under  the  Territorial  organization,  except  in 
chancery  cases.  Two  associate  judges  were  to  be  chosen  in 
each  county,  one  of  whom  was  required  to  sit  with  the  pre- 
siding judge.  In  1840  the  associates  were  empowered  to 
hold  courts  in  the  absence  of  the  presiding  judge. 

In  April,  1848,  the  Legislature  made  a  change  in  the 
courts ;  the  Supreme  Court  was  reorganized,  and  made  to 
consist  of  one  chief  and  four  associate  justices,  and  the 
State  was  divided  into  five  judicial  circuits.     The  supreme 


j  ustices  were  each  to  hold  at  least  two  terms  in  each  county 
in  the  circuits  assigned  them,  and  in  the  execution  of  that 
duty  to  be  styled  circuit  judges. 

The  constitution  of  .1850  vested  the  judicial  powers  of 
the  State  in  one  Supreme  Court,  Circuit  Courts,  Probate 
Courts,  and  justices  of  the  peace.  Municipal  courts  were 
to  be  provided  at  the  will  of  the  Legislature. 

The  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  each  of  the  eight  cir- 
cuits of  the  State  were  to  form,  for  the  next  six  years,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  after  which  the  Legislature 
was  to  provide  for  a  reorganization  of  the  latter  court  by 
the  election  of  one  chief  and  three  associate  justices  for 
terms  of  eight  years,  the  term  of  one  to  close  every  alter- 
nate year;  the  Legislature  to  change  the  limits  and  in- 
crease the  number  of  circuits ;  and  the  courts  had  original 
jurisdiction  in  all  matters,  civil  or  criminal,  not  excepted  by 
the  constitution  nor  prohibited  by  law,  and  appellate  and 
supervisory  powers  over  all  inferior  tribunals.  The  county 
clerks  are  clerks  of  the  court. 

COURT    OF    CHANCERY. 

This  court,  which  was  provided  for  in  the  constitution  of 
1835,  was  created  in  1837,  and  its  early  sessions  were  held 
at  Detroit  up  to  the  year  1840.  Its  powers  were  similar 
to  those  of  the  Chancery  Courts  of  England.  The  pre- 
siding judge  was  called  a  chancellor,  and  was  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Registers  were  ap- 
pointed for  each  district. 

In  1839  this  court  was  given  cognizance  of  the  banks, 
and  in  1841  the  power  was  extended  to  partition  and  sale 
of  lands,  concurrent  with  the  Circuit  Court.  The  Supreme 
Court  possessed  appellate  powers  over  this  court. 

PROBATE   COURT. 

Under  the  ordinance  of  1787,  for  the  government  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  provisions  were  made  for  regulating 
the  line  of  descent  and  for  administering  upon  estates  and 
wills.  The  widow's  right  of  dower  was  made  inviolate,  and 
wills  were  to  be  attested  by  three  witnesses,  and  when 
proven,  were  to  be  recorded  within  one  year  in  the  offices 
provided  for  such  purposes.  On  the  31st  of  August,  1805, 
Governor  Hull  and  Judges  Woodward  and  Bates  passed  an 
act  providing  for  the  probate  of  wills  and  the  administra- 
tion of  estates  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan.  Wills  were 
to  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  District 
Court. 

In  January,  1809,  this  act  was  materially  amended,  and 
in  1810  the  whole  was  repealed.  In  January,  1811,  a  new 
probate  law  was  enacted  and  a  register  provided  for,  with 
the  authority  of  a  judge  in  the  probate  of  wills,  and  in 
granting  administration  upon  intestate  estates ;  and  wills 
were  recorded  in  his  office.  A  register  was  provided  for 
each  judicial  district.  Power  to  compel  specific  perform- 
ance, on  contracts  of  decedents  for  conveyance  of  land,  was 
vested  in  the  register,  and  also  the  power  to  decree  the  sale 
of  lands  to  pay  the  debts  of  decedents. 

On  the  27th  day  of  July,  1813,  the  Governor  and 
judges  passed  an  act  creating  a  Probate  Court  in  each  or- 
ganized county,  which  was  held  by  a  judge  appointed  by 
the  Governor.     A  register  of  wills  was  also  appointed  by 
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the  same  authority,  who  was  also  register  of  deeds  until 
1835. 

The  Probate  Court  had  full  cognizance  of  mortuary 
matters,  and  the  Supreme  Court  had  appellate  jurisdiction 
over  the  same.  The  probate  law  was  amended  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Territorial  authority,  and  by  State  authority 
since  its  admission  into  the  Union,  until  at  the  present  time 
the  administration  of  estates  is  made  very  simple,  and 
almost  free  from  costs  of  court,  the  judge  receiving  an 
annual  salary  and  keeping  his  own  records.  Litigation,  of 
course,  entails  its  own  expenses  upon  the  parties.  In  1837 
the  power  to  sell  real  estate  for  the  payment  of  debts  was 
given  the  Probate  Court,  concurrently  with  the  Circuit  and 
Chancery  courts. 

The  courts  which  are  regularly  held  at  Kalamazoo  at  the 
present  time  are  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Ninth  Judicial 
Circuit,  which  is  constituted  of  the  counties  of  Kalamazoo 
and  Van  Buren.  Four  terms  of  this  court  are  held  annu- 
ally at  Kalamazoo,  in  January,  March,  August,  and 
October. 

The  officers  of  this  court  are  as  follows :  Circuit  Judge, 
Hon.  Josiah  L.  Hawes ;  Prosecuting  Attorney,  Edwin  M. 
Irish ;  Clerk,  Theron  F.  Giddings ;  Reporter,  George  F. 
Hitchcock;  Sheriff,  Lyman  M.  Gates;  Under-Sheriff,  G. 
M.  Gates ;  Deputy  Sheriffs,  George  Patterson,  Sheldon 
Allen;  Circuit  Court  Commissioners,  Edwin  M.  Clapp,  Jr., 
Volney  H.  Lockwood. 

The  Probate  Court  is  set  for  the  first  Monday  in  each 
month,  but  its  sessions  are  varied  to  suit  circumstances. 

The  present  judge  is  George  M.  Buck.  The  judge  of 
this  court  keeps  his  own  records. 

UNITED   STATES   DISTRICT    COURT. 

The  State  is  divided  into  two  districts,  known  as  eastern 
and  western,  Kalamazoo  belonging  to  the  western  district. 
The  courts  are  held  at  Detroit  for  the  eastern,  and  at  Grand 
Rapids  for  the  western  district. 

THE   FIRST   COURT   HELD   IN   KALAMAZOO   COUNTY. 

The  first  court  held  in  the  county  was  in  1831.  The 
following,  taken  from  the  court  records  in  the  county  clerk's 
office,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  time  and  place : 

"At  a  county  court  holden  in  and  for  the  county  of  Kalamazoo,  at 
the  house  of  Abram*  I.  Shaver,  in  said  county,  on  the  third  Tuesday 
of  October,  a.d.  1831. 

"  Present,  Bazel  Harrison,  Stephens  Hoyt,f  Justices. 

"  Court  called  and  opened  in  pursuance  of  law.  The  court  was  ad- 
journed to  the  school-house  near  John  Insley's,  in  Brady  township, J 
at  one  of  the  clock,  p.m. 

"  Court  opened  at  the  school-house  in  pursuance  of  adjournment. 

"The  grand  jury  was  then  called,  empaneled,  and  sworn. 

"Stephen  Vickery  appointed  foreman. 

"Panel  of  jurors'  names:  Thomas  M.  Stanley,  John  McComsey, 
James  Noyes,  John  Kelley,  John  Cowgell,  Jonathan  Wood,  Thomas 
Barber,  Ransford  C.  Hoyt,  John  Insley,  Isaac  Sumner,  Hosea  B. 
Huston,  Stephen  Vickery,  Josiah  Rosecrantz,  Justin  Clark,  Samuel 
Hackett. 

"  Charles  A.  Williams  called  and  sworn  to  attend  the  grand  jury. 


*  This  name  is  indiscriminately  written  in  the  record  Abram  and 
Abraham.     We  give  the  correct  orthography — Abram. 

f  This  name  is  written  Stephens  Hoyt  on  the  court  record,  but  we 
believe  it  was  properly  Stephen. 

|  Brady  township  then  comprised  the  south  half  of  the  county. 
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"  George  Shaw  vs.  A.  I.  Shaver  and  Ephraim  Harrison.  Appeal 
entered  on  docket. $ 

"On  motion  to  strike  the  foregoing  appeal  from  the  docket,  and  on 
hearing  arguments  of  counsel,  it  is  adjudged  by  the  court  that  the 
motion  be  denied,  upon  condition  that  the  appellants  enter  into  good 
and  sufficient  recognizance  on  the  19th  day  of  October  present. 

"October  19th.     Court  opened  in  pursuance  of  adjournment. 

"  A.  I.  Shaver  and  Ephraim  Harrison,  appellants,  adv.  George 
Shaw,  appellee. 

"  On  motion  of  L.  I.  Daniels,  one  of  the  attorneys  in  the  case, 
ordered  by  the  court  that  the  recognizance  in  this  case,  signed  by  the 
above-named  appellants  and  Bazel  Harrison,  as  security,  be  filed  as 
the  recognizance  in  said  cause.  Which  cause  was  then  adjourned  to 
the  next  term  of  the  county  court,  in  1832. 

At  this  court  the  grand  jury  presented  an  indictment 
against  Isaac  Tolland  for  perjury,  and  also  one  against 
Henry  Whipple,  which  were  filed.  The  indictment  in 
Tolland's  case  was  quashed,  on  motion  of  Lyman  I.  Daniels, 
on  the  ground  that  Abram  I.  Shaver,  who  administered  the 
oath  to  Tolland,  was  not  a  legal  justice  of  the  peace. 

The  grand  jury  and  constable  were  allowed  by  the  court 
a  compensation  of  seventy-five  cents  per  day  each  for  their 
services. 

It  is  said  (sotto  voce)  by  old  settlers  that  the  occasion  of 
the  sitting  of  the  first  court  was  made  one  in  which  judges, 
attorneys,  jurors,  and  clients  all  joined  in  a  grand  social  and 
bibulous  reunion,  where 

"  Mirth  and  fun  grew  fast  and  furious/' 

which,  if  true,  is  no  special  discredit  to  the  "  wise  and  rev- 
erend seigniors"  of  Kalamazoo  County,  for  they  only  imi- 
tated their  equals  of  earlier  days,  and  anticipated  many 
another  jolly  occasion  since,  perchance.  The  clerk  of  the 
court  was  Stephen  Vickery,  and  by  his  chirography  it 
would  appear  that  he  was  a  scholarly  gentleman,  and  fa- 
miliar with  business  forms. 

FIRST  COURT  HELD  AT  BRONSON  (KALAMAZOO).] 

The  first  court  held  at  the  present  county-seat,  then 
called  Bronson,  in  honor  of  one  of  its  founders,  was  on  the 
16th  day  of  October,  1832,  on  which  occasion  there  were 
present  Bazel  Harrison,  chief  justice,  and  Stephens  Hoyt, 
associate.  Tf 

The  first  case  was  the  United  States  vs.  Hannah  Carpen- 
ter, indicted  for  the  crime  of  the  woman  whom  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  bade  "go,  and  sin  no  more."  Hannah  not  ap- 
pearing to  answer  the  charge,  her  recognizance  was  ad- 
judged forfeited,  and  she  was  fined  twenty-five  dollars  and 
costs,  and  execution  ordered  issued. 

At  this  term,  John  Hascall,  Esq.,  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice law  at  the  bar  of  the  County  Court  of  Kalamazoo 
County. 

The  appeal  suit  of  George  Shaw  vs.  A.  I.  Shaver  and 
Ephraim  Harrison  was  tried  at  this  term,  and  the  defend- 

$  This  case  had  been  before  William  Duncan,  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  previously,  and  an  appeal  taken  to  the  county  court.  It  was 
a  case  of  trespass. 

||  This  court,  according  to  George  Torry,  was  held  at  the  house  of 
Titus  Bronson.  Several  of  the  early  courts  were  held  in  a  school 
building  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Jewish  Church,  on  South 
Street.     The  first  court-house  was  erected  in  1837. 

f  It  has  been  stated  that  Titus  Bronson  officiated  as  associate  justice, 
but  his  name  does  not  appear  of  record. 
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ants  were  fined  forty  dollars  and  costs,  the  whole  amounting 
to  sixty-one  dollars  and  twenty  cents. 

At  this  term,  also,  Titus  Bronson  appeared  as  a  litigant 
against  Chauncy  C.  Merwin,  in  which  case  the  jury  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  thirty  dollars  and  costs. 

CIRCUIT  COURT  OF  MICHIGAN  TERRITORY. 

The  first  session  of  this  court  for  the  county  of  Kala- 
mazoo was  held  on  Monday,  Nov.  4,  1833.*  William  A. 
Fletcher,  circuit  judge,  presiding,  with  Caleb  Eldred  and 
Cyren  Burdick  for  associates. 

The  grand  jury  was  composed  of  the  following  citizens : 
Seth  Taft,  Philip  Gray,  John  E.  Howard,  Edwin  H.  Loth- 
rop,  Thaddeus  Smith,  Asa  Briggs,  Jr.,  James  Noyes,  John 
Chandler,  Rezin  Holmes,  Elijah  Fletcher,  James  Taylor, 
Erastus  Smith,  Franklin  Howard,  N.  E.  Mathews.  Edwin 
H.  Lothrop  was  appointed  foreman.  In  the  absence  of 
Cyrus  Lovell,  the  district  attorney,  Judge  Fletcher  ap- 
pointed Lyman  I.  Daniels  in  his  place  for  the  term.  The 
petit  jury  was  composed  of  the  following  persons :  John  F. 
Gilkey,  Daniel  A.  Plummer,  Simeon  Mills,  David  H.  Dan- 
iels, Samuel  F.  Brown,  Willard  Mills,  Samuel  Brown,  Sam- 
uel Woodruff,  Levi  S.  White,  C.  Northrup,  Loyal  II . 
Jones,  Phineas  Hunt,  Jr. 

L.  More  and  J.  Humphreys  were  admitted  to  practice 
law  at  this  court.  The  committee  appointed  by  the  judge 
for  examining  candidates  was  composed  of  Lyman  I.  Dan- 
iels, A.  MeGuffy,  and  C.  Lancaster. 

In  the  case  of  Shaw  vs.  Shaver  and  Harrison,  appealed 
from  the  county  court,  the  judgment  was  confirmed.  At 
this  term  the  grand  jury  presented  bills  of  indictment  for 
assault  and  battery  against  a  number  of  individuals,  among 
whom  were  Lyman  I.  Daniels,  Erastus  A.  Jackson,  Guy  C. 
Merrill,  and  Robert  Frakes.  They  were  bound  over  to  ap- 
pear at  the  next  term  in  sums  varying  from  fifty  to  two 
hundred  dollars  each.  On  the  day  of  trial  Daniels  plead 
guilty  and  paid  his  fine.  Bob  Frakes  also  plead  guilty -,  and 
was  fined  ten  dollars  and  costs.  It  would  appear  as  if  they 
had  engaged  in  a  general  fisticuff  all  around.  Nathan  Har- 
rison, who  kept  the  ferry  at  Kalamazoo,  also  appears  in  the 
same  rdle  about  this  time. 

The  record  shows  that  Hezekiah  G.  Wells  was  admitted 
to  practice  before  the  Circuit  Court  on  the  23d  of  May, 
1834 

At  the  May  term  of  1834,  Nathan  Harrison  was  licensed 
to  keep  a  ferry  over  the  Kalamazoo  River,  at  Kalamazoo, 
and  the  following  rates  of  toll  were  established :  two  horses 


*  "  This  eourt,  it  is  said,  was  held  in  the  blacksmith-shop  which,  old 
residents  well  remember,  stood  on  the  corner  of  Portage  and  South  or 
Cherry  Streets,  east  of  the  residence  of  James  Taylor,  Esq.  From 
the  time  that  the  grand  jury  first  began  to  find  presentments  until 
the  court-house  was  erected,  in  1837,  they  were  obliged  to  hold  their 
sessions  in  some  convenient  place  outside  of  and  away  from  the  seat  of 
justice.  When  the  old  jail  was  inclosed,  a  room  was  fitted  up  for  the 
grand  jury  there,  and  that  august  body,  after  assembling  to  receive 
instructions  from  the  judge,  would  take  up  their  line  of  march  for 
the  shade  of  some  greenwood  tree,  or  meander  gracefully  away 
through  the  woods  to  the  jail,  and  in  either  place,  as  the  case  might 
be,  deliberate  and  decide  upon  the  fate  of  the  evil-doer,  and  then  re- 
turn *  with  solemn  steps  and  slow'  to  the  presence^  of  his  Honor,  and 
disclose  the  result  of  its  labors." — [George  Torry's  History  of  Kala- 
mazoo, published  in  1867.] 


and  ivagon,  twenty-five  cents ;  each  additional  horse,  six  and 
one-quarter  cents;  one  yoke  of  oxen  and  wagon  or  cart, 
twenty-five  cents;  each  additional  yoke,  twelve  and  one- 
half  cents ;  one  horse  and  wagon,  eighteen  and  three-quar- 
ter cents ;  one  person  and  horse,  twelve  and  one-half  cents ; 
each  foot-passenger,  six  and  one-quarter  cents ;  each  horse, 
led  or  driven,  four  cents. 

The  first  declaration  of  a  foreign-born  citizen  of  his  in- 
tentions to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  was  filed 
by  Richard  Knight,  a  native  of  Queen's  Co.,  Ireland,  born 
in  1811,  on  the  18th  of  November,  1834. 

At  a  session  of  this  court,  held  at  Bronson,  on  the  21st 
of  November,  1834,  Robert  Mcintosh  was  indicted  for 
gaming  and  for  selling  liquor  to  the  Indians.  This  same 
man  appears  to  have  been  a  subject  of  a  foreign  power,  for 
he  entered  his  declaration  to  become  an  American  citizen 
on  the  29th  of  January,  1835. 

Joseph  Vickery  appears  as  associate  judge  in  1835.  In 
1837  this  was  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  then  third  judicial 
circuit  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

At  a  session  of  the  Circuit  Court  held  at  Kalamazoo,  in 
October  and  November,  1836,  Epaphroditus  Ransom  ap- 
pears as  circuit  judge,  and  Joseph  Vickery  and  Caleb  El- 
dred as  associates.  Stephen  Vickery  served  as  clerk  until 
1837,  when  Jeremiah  Humphrey  appears.  Among  the 
associate  justices  were  William  Logan  in  1838,  and  David 
E.  Deming  in  1839.     Luther  H.  Tr&sk  was  clerk  in  the 

latter  year. 

CAUSES    CELEBKES. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  cause  ever  tried  at  Kala- 
mazoo was  the  celebrated  Vanderpool  murder  case,  before 
Judge  Charles  R.  Brown,  of  the  Circuit  Court,  which  com- 
menced on  the  19th  of  October  and  ended  on  the  21st  of 
November,  1870.  It  was  the  most  noted  trial  in  the  his- 
tory of  Western  Michigan,  and  produced  an  immense 
amount  of  excitement  during  the  twenty-seven  days  of  its 
continuance. 

George  Vanderpool  was  arrested  and  tried  at  Manistee, 
in  the  spring  of  1870,  for  the  murder  of  Herbert  Field. 
The  jury  found  him  guilty,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  the 
penitentiary  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life.  The  murder 
of  Field  occurred  on  the  5th  of  September,  1869. 

Vanderpool  was  incarcerated  in  the  penitentiary,  but 
within  a  few  months  thereafter,  through  the  efforts  of  his 
counsel,  of  David  Ward,  of  Oakland  County,  and  others,  a 
new  trial  was  obtained,  and  the  case  was  transferred  to 
Kalamazoo  County  by  order  of  Judge  Ramsdell.  The 
transfer  was  made  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  in  Manistee  County.  The  prisoner  was  then  taken 
to  the  jail  in  Kalamazoo,  where  he  remained  for  a  period  of 
several  months,  awaiting  the  regular  term  of  the  Circuit 
Court. 

The  case  was  taken  up  on  the  19th  day  of  October.  On 
the  part  of  the  prosecution,  the  State  was  represented  by 
General  McCutcheon,  of  Manistee,.  George  V.  N.  Lothrop, 
of  Detroit,  and  Attorney-General  Dwight  May,  of  Kalama- 
zoo. On  the  part  of  the  defense  appeared  Hon.  John  Van 
Arman,  the  noted  criminal  lawyer  of  Chicago,  D.  Darwin 
Hughes,  of  Marshall,  Mich.,  and- Mr.  Benedict,  of  Manistee 
County. 
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The  jury  consisted  of  the  following  persons,  selected  from 
a  panel  of  eighty-three  citizens  of  the  county :  Richard  A. 
Sykes,  of  Kalamazoo ;  William  E.  Freer,  of  Pavilion ; 
William  Oliver  and  Theodore  L.  Andrews,  of  Alamo;  Milton 
Chamberlain,  Wm.  M.  Woodard,  Alonzo  W.  Ingerson,  and 
Wm.  T.  Finch,  of  Cooper ;  John  Darling,  Leverett  Crooks, 
John  F.  Chandler,  and  Harrison  Cray,  of  Comstock. 

The  trial  continued  for  a  period  of  twenty-seven  days, 
creating  intense  interest  as  it  progressed  to  the  final  close 
on  the  21st  of  November.  Very  able  arguments,  continu- 
ing through  several  days,  were  made  by  counsel  upon  both 
sides,  and  the  judge's  charge  to  the  jury  was  lengthy 
and  elaborate.  The  wife  of  the  prisoner  attended  at  his 
side  through  the  entire  trial,  and  her  presence — dressed  in 
black — had  a  marked  influence  upon  public  opinion.  But 
after  all  the  long-continued  examination  of  witnesses,  the 
exhaustive  arguments  of  counsel,  and  the  able  charge  of 
the  court,  the  jury  were  unable  to  agree,  standing  seven  to 
five  for  conviction,  as  follows : 

For  conviction :  Alonzo  W.  Ingerson,  Harrison  Gray, 
Milton  Chamberlain,  William  E.  Freer,  John  Darling, 
William  M.  Woodard,  John  F.  Chandler. 

For  acquittal :  T.  L.  Andrews,  William  Oliver,  R.  A. 
Sykes,  William  T.  Finch,  Leverett  Crooks. 

For  twenty-seven  days  the  jury  had  been  absent  from 
their  homes,  and  when  they  were  dischaged  by  the  court 
there  was  quite  an  affecting  meeting  between  them  and 
their  wives,  who  had  come  into  court  on  the  last  day  of 
the  trial. 

This  case  was  tried  a  third  time  at  Hastings,  in  Barry 
County,  and  the  jury  rendered  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

THE   NEWCOMER    TRIAL. 

This  somewhat  noted  case  was  first  tried  at  the  term  of 
the  Circuit  Court  held  at  Kalamazoo,  in  March,  1878. 
The  plaintiff,  Nancy  J.  Newcomer,  brought  suit  against 
Dr.  E.  H.  Van  Deusen,  medical  superintendent  of  the 
Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Kalamazoo,  for  alleged 
false  imprisonment  and  improper  treatment.  She  was 
brought  to  the  asylum  from  Calhoun  County,  in  1874. 

The  trial  continued  for  two  weeks,  and  resulted  in  a  ver- 
dict of  six  thousand  dollars  for  the  plaintiff. 

The  counsel  engaged  for  the  plaintiff  consisted  of  J. 
Logan  Chipman  and  Fraser  &  Gates,  of  Detroit,  0.  W. 
Powers  and  Thomas  R.  Sherwood,  of  Kalamazoo ;  and  on 
the  part  of  the  defense,  of  Gen.  Dwight  May,  of  Kalama- 
zoo, H.  F.  Severens  and  D.  Darwin  Hughes,  of  Marshall. 

Great  interest  was  manifested  by  the  community  generally ; 
the  court-room  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  among 
the  audience  was  a  goodly  proportion  of  ladies.  The  ap- 
pearance and  testimony  of  Mrs.  Newcomer  produced  a 
powerful  influence  in  her  favor,  which  probably  had  more 
or  less  bearing  upon  the  action  of  the  jury. 

The  case  was  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
returned  it  to  Kalamazoo  for  trial,  at  the  same  time  virtu- 
ally deciding  it  in  favor  of  the  defendant.     But,  notwith- 


standing this,  the  second  trial  was  insisted  upon  by  the 
plaintiff. 

The  case  was  taken  up  on  the  13th  of  October,  before 
Judge  Shipman,  and  concluded  on  the  21st  of  November. 
After  one  argument  had  been  made  to  the  jury,  the  court 
interrupted  the  proceedings  with  an  opinion  in  which  he 
stated  his  reasons  for  instructing  the  jury  to  render  a  ver- 
dict for  the  defendant.  This  opinion  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  Supreme  Court  had  virtually  decided  that  if  Dr.  Yan 
Deusen  had  exercised  good  faith  in  receiving  and  retaining 
the  plaintiff,  then  he  would  be  absolved  from  all  liability  in 
the  present  action.  There  was  no  evidence  showing  bad 
faith,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  evidence  of  good  faith 
on  his  part,  and  hence,  there  being  no  conflict  of  testimony, 
there  was  no  question  of  fact  for  the  jury  to  determine,  and 
the  court  instructed  them  to  render  a  verdict  of  "  no  cause 
for  action"  without  leaving  their  seats. 

The  opinion  in  this  trial,  so  far  as  the  public  was  con- 
cerned, was  quite  different  from  that  manifested  at  the  first 
hearing.  The  feeling  naturally  engendered  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  plaintiff,  and  which  we  may  say  is  quite  uni- 
versal in  like  cases,  having  had  time  to  subside,  the  "  sober, 
second  thought"  showed  the  case  in  a  different  light, — to 
which  result,  no  doubt,  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court 
contributed  to  a  considerable  extent.  Another  important 
factor  in  the  guidance  of  public  feeling  was  the  unblem- 
ished character  and  quiet  and  manly  bearing  of  Dr.  Van 
Deusen,  who,  in  all  his  intercourse  with  the  people,  has 
ever  commanded  their  highest  respect. 

The  case,  in  many  respects,  was  a  most  remarkable  one. 
There  were  about  eighty  witnesses  sworn,  including  friends 
of  the  plaintiff  from  Toledo,  Ohio,  where  she  was  prac- 
ticing medicine  at  the  time  of  her  seizure,  the  medical 
staff  and  attendants  of  the  asylum,  and  others.  The  plain- 
tiff claimed  that  she  was  in  possession  of  an  income  of 
seventy-five  dollars  per  month  from  her  practice,  and  that 
her  health  was  seriously  imperiled  by  reason  of  her  confine- 
ment and  certain  drugs  administered  to  her  at  the  asylum. 
She  fixed  the  amount  of  her  damages  at  forty  thousand 
dollars. 

The  testimony  in  the  case  covered  twelve  thousand  folios, 
and  the  total  expense  of  the  long  and  tedious  trial  reached 
many  thousand  dollars. 

After  the  close  of  the  trial  it  was  learned  that  the  jury 
would  have  stood  on  a  ballot  nine  for  the  defense  and  three 
for  the  complainant. 

The  decision  of  the  court  created  a  profound  sensation ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  plaintiff,  her  counsel,  and  a 
few  friends,  it  was  very  generally  received  with  great  satis- 
faction, and  Dr.  Van  Deusen  was  made  the  recipient  of  a 
most  hearty  ovation  by  hundreds  of  his  friends  a  few  even- 
ings after  the  trial. 

The  charge  and  opinion  of  Judge  Shipman  in  this  case 
is  spoken  of  as  a  model  of  judicial  literature.  Judge 
Hawes  was  on  the  bench  in  the  first  trial,  but  declined  to 
sit  at  the  second  hearing. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

THE   COUNTY   LEGISLATUKE. 

Court  of  General  Quarter  Sessions — County  Commissioners — Board  of 
Supervisors — County  Buildings — County  Asylum  or  Poor-Farm — 
Valuation  and  Taxation. 

COURT  OF  GENERAL   QUARTER   SESSIONS. 

An  act  establishing  a  Court  of  General  Quarter  Sessions 
of  the  peace  for  each  county  in  the  State  was  passed  Nov. 
25,  1817.  The  justices  of  the  county  courts  and  justices 
of  the  peace  constituted  this  court.  The  clerk  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  of  the  Territory.  The  court  was 
made  a  board  of  audit  for  all  county  business,  and  had  the 
management  of  assessments  and  taxation.  Its  sessions 
were  held  on  the  first  Mondays  of  March,  June,  September, 
and  December. 

The  act  was  repealed  May  30,  1818,  and  in  the  place  of 
the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  a  board  of  three  County 
Commissioners  was  established,  the  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  and  to  receive  thirty  dollars  each  per  an- 
num for  services  rendered.  The  county  clerk  was  clerk  of  the 
board,  with  a  salary  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

The  County  Commissioners  continued  until  April  12, 
1827,  when  an  act  was  approved  abolishing  them  and  estab- 
lishing a  Board  of  Supervisors,  to  be  elected  from  the  sev- 
eral towns  of  the  county.  They  appointed  their  own  clerk. 
They  were  to  meet  annually  on  the  third  Mondays  of  January, 
April,  July,  and  October,  and  at  such  other  times  as  they 
might  deem  necessary,  not  exceeding  eight  days  (additional) 
in  the  year.  The  BoardLof  Supervisors  was  abolished  and 
the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  restored  in  1838, 
which  continued  until  1842,  when  it  was  superseded  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  which  is  still  continued. 

The  earliest  fiscal  managers  of  the  county  of  Kalamazoo 
were  a  Board  of  Supervisors.  The  earliest  record  of  their 
transactions  to  be  found  in -the  county  commences  in  1834. 
Whether  there  really  was  any  public  business  attended  to 
previous  to  that  year  we  have  not  been  able  to  determine 

When  the  county  was  erected,  by  act  of  the  Territorial 
Legislature,  July  30,  1830,  the  entire  county  was  included 
in  the  township  of  Brady,  and  up  to  that  time  had  formed 
a  part  of  St.  Joseph  County.  An  act  of  the  same  date 
divided  the  county  through  the  centre,  east  and  west,  into 
two  townships,  the  southern  to  be  called  Brady,  and  the 
northern  Arcadia.* 

The  county-seat  was  located  at  Bronson  in  1831,  and  in 
1832  a  new  township — Richland — was  created.  The  town- 
ship of  Comstock  was  erected  in  March,  1834,  and  at  the 
first  recorded  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1834,  the  county  had  been  divided  into  the  townships 
of  Brady,  Arcadia,  Richland,  and  Comstock.  It  also  in- 
cluded the  counties  of  Allegan,  Barry,  Kent,  Ionia,  etc., 
attached  for  civil  purposes. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  copied  verbatim  from  the 
earliest  record  in  the  county  clerk's  office : 

FIRST  RECORD  OF  SUPERVISORS'  MEETING. 
"At  a  meeting  of  the  supervisors  of  Kalamazoo  County  in  the 
Territory  of  Michigan,  holden  at  the  clerk's  office  in  said  county 


*  See  map  on  previous  page. 


on  the  seventh  day  of  October,  a.d.  1834,  pursuant  to  law,  were 
present, 

"  Rix  Robinson,  Supervisor  of  Kent  township,  William  Earl  of 
Comstock,  Elisha  Belcher  of  Arcadia. 

"  On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned  to  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. 

"  October  8th,  a.d.  1834. 
"  Board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment ; 

"Present  "Rix  Robinson,         x 

"William  Earl,        ( 

.,  -.  t,  >  Supervisors. 

"Elisha  Belcher,     f      r 

"Hu,LL   SHERWOOD,f    ) 

"  On  motion,  Resolved,  that  Rix  Robinson  be  appointed  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  and  Stephen  Vickery  clerk  for  the  term  of  one  year 
from  the  date  hereof. 

"  The  following  accounts  were  then  presented,  and  allowed  by  the 
Board,  to  wit : 

"  No.  1,  in  favor  of  Hosea  B.  Huston,  for       $8.50. 

"  No.  2,  in  favor  of  Hosea  B.  Huston,  for         4.51 . 

"No.  3,  in  favor  of  Cornelius  Northrup,  for  10.00.  ' 

"  On  motion  Resolved  unanimously  that  Jeremiah  Humphreys,  one 
of  the  Supervisors  for  Brady  Township,  who  has  appeared  and  taken 
his  seat  at  this  Board,  be  appointed  chairman  pro  tent. 

"The  following  accounts  were  presented  and  allowed  by  the  Board, 
to  wit : 

"No.  4,  in  favor  of  C.  Lovell,  for  $70.00.  The  meeting,  on  motion, 
adjourned  to  meet  to  morrow  at  9  o'clock,  a.m. 

"  Oct.  9,  1834. 

"The  Board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

"  Present  as  yesterday. 

"On  motion,  by  J.  Humphreys,  Resolved,  That  the  valuation  of 
real  estate  in  the  Township  of  Comstock  be  raised  by  adding  one- 
fourth  to  the  value  thereof,  according  to  the  assessment  roll  of  the 
present  year. 

"  On  motion,  by  J.  Humphreys,  Resolved,  That  the  valuation  of 
Real  Estate  in  the  Township  of  Arcadia,  according  to  the  assessment 
roll  of  the  present  year,  be  raised  by  adding  thereto  one-third. 

"  On  motion,  Resolved,  That  the  non-resident  lands  in  the  Town- 
ship of  Allegan  be  reduced  in  their  valuation,  according  to  the  assess- 
ment roll  of  the  present  year,  one-third. 

"  On  motion,  Resolved,  unanimously,  That  there  be  levied  and  col- 
lected in  the  several  Townships  of  this  county  for  Township  expenses, 
the  sum  of  six  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars,  to  wit:  In  the  Town- 
ship of  Comstock,  seventy  dollars;  in  the  Township  of  Richland, 
seventy -five  dollars;  in  the  Township  of  Brady,  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars;  in  the  township  of  Kent,  seventy  dollars;  in  the  Town- 
ship of  Allegan,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars;  in  the  Town- 
ship of  Arcadia,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  one  hundred 
of  which  is  for  a  bounty  on  wolf  scalps. 

"  On  motion  of  J.  Humphreys,  Resolved,  That  three  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  be  levied  and  collected  in  this  county  for  the  contingent 
expenses  thereof  for  the  current  year. 

"  On  motion,  adjourned  to  9  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

"Oct.  10th,  1834. 

"  Board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

"  Present  as  yesterday. 

"On  motion,  Resolved,  That  the  non-resident  lands  in  the  Town- 
ship of  Richland  be  increased  in  their  valuation,  according  to  the  as- 
sessment of  the  present  year,  one-third. 

"  The  following  accounts  were  then  presented,  and  allowed  by 
the  Board,  viz. :  - 

"No.  5,  in  favor  of  E.  Walters $3.75 

No.  6,  in  favor  of  S.  Vickery 10.00 

No.  7,  in  favor  of  J.  Humphreys 4.00 

No.  8,  in  favor  of  R.  Robinson 8.00 

No.  9,  in  favor  of  Hull  Sherwood 5.00 

No.  10,  in  favor  of  E.  Belcher 25.00 

No.  11,  in  favor  of  W.  Earl 17.00 

"  On  motion,  William  Earl,  Supervisor  of  Comstock  Township,  was 
unanimously  selected  by  the  Board  to  represent  the  supervisors  of 
Kalamazoo  County  at  the  next  meeting,  to  be  holden  at  Ann  Arbor, 
for  the  purpose  of  apportioning  the  money  appropriated  by  the  Gen- 

f  The  record  does  not  show  where  Sherwood  belonged,  but  proba- 
bly in  Richland. 
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eral  Government  on  the  Territorial  Road,  between  Sheldon's  and  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph,  and  for  transacting  such  other  business  as 
may  come  before  them. 

"  On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned  sine  die. 

"  S.  Vickery,  "  Rix  Robinson, 

"Clerk.  "Chair  man." 

At  the  meeting  of  March  3,  1835,  there  were  present: 
Rix  Robinson,  from  Kent  township ;  Isaac  Barnes,  from 
Richland;  William  Earl,  from  Comstock;  Hull  Sherwood, 
from  Allegan  ;  and  Elisha  Belcher,  from  Arcadia. 

At  a  meeting,  Oct.  8,  1835,  the  clerk  of  the  county  was 
authorized  to  procure  "  a  standard  of  Wine  measure,  com- 
posed of  copper  and  lined  with  lead ;  also  a  standard  of  Dry 
measure,  composed  of  wood  and  hooped  with  iron,  to  be 
painted ;  also  a  patent  scale-beam,  with  the  necessary  appa- 
ratus for  weighing  six  hundred."  Twenty-five  dollars  were 
appropriated  in  payment  of  the  same. 

"  It  was  ordered  by  the  Board  that  there  be  levied  and  collected  in 
the  county  of  Kalamazoo,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  current  year, 
the  sum  of  Four  hundred  dollars,  and  for  defraying  the  Township  ex- 
penses of  said  county  the  sum  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty-five  dollars, 
to  wit : 

"In  the  township  of  Allegan $85.00 

In  the  township  of  Ionia .       40.00 

In  the  township  of  Richland 100.00 

In  the  township  of  Comstock 200.00 

In  the  township  of  Arcadia 200.00 

In  the  township  of  Kent 30.00 

In  the  township  of  Brady ; 300.00 

Total $955.00" 

At  the  meeting  of  April  19,  1837,  the  supervisors  were: 
Brady,  Edwin  H.  Lothrop  ;  Prairie  Ronde,  Samuel  Hackett; 

Pavilion, Austin  ;  Comstock,  Lyman  Tubbs ;  Cooper, 

David  E.  Deming ;  Richland,  Mumford  Eldred ;  Kalamazoo, 
Cyren  Burdick;  Barry,  Isaac  Otis.  At  this  meeting  a 
bounty  of  four  dollars  was  authorized  for  each  scalp  of  a 
wolf  killed  within  the  county. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  was  abolished  in  1838,  and  a 
board  of  three  county  commissioners  established  in  its  place. 
The  first  board  of  commissioners,  which  met  and  organized 
and  drew  for  their  respective  terms  of  office  on  the  27th  of 
November,  1838,  consisted  of  Edwin  M.  Clapp,  David  E. 
Deming,  and  E.  Lakin  Brown.  Brown  drew  for  three 
years ;  Deming,  for  two  years ;  and  Clapp,  for  one  year. 

The  first  meeting  for  business  was  held  on  the  8th  of 
January,  1839.  At  this  meeting  they  appointed  superin- 
tendents of  county  poor,  and  licensed  Hosea  B.  Huston 
and  Amos  Brownson  as  auctioneers  for  Kalamazoo,  in  bonds 
of  two  thousand  dollars  each.  They  also  made  out  the 
assessment  rolls  for  the  year  (given  in  another  connection), 
and  made  an  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  poor. 

In  1841,  John  P.  Marsh  appears  as  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners, and  also  James  Weed,  in  the  place  of  Deming  and 
Clapp,  retired. 

The  Board  of  County  Commissioners  was  short-lived,  for 
in  1842  they  were  superseded  by  a  Board  of  Supervisors. 
The  new  board  met  on  the  4th  of  July,  1842,  and  consisted 
of  the  following  persons :  Portage  township,  Caleb  Sweet- 
land  ;  Pavilion,  Jacob  Ramsdell ;  Prairie  Ronde,  P.  J. 
McCreary ;  Kalamazoo,  Mitchell  Hensdill ;  Comstock, 
Horace  H.  Comstock ;  Charleston,  Peter  Eldred;  Ross, 
Elias  M.  Dibble ;  Richland,  Uriah  Upjohn ;  Cooper,  Bar- 
ney Earlej   Alamo,  Mahlon  Everittj   Oshtemo,  William 


Price ;  Texas,   James  Weed ;  Schoolcraft,  Edwin    H.  Lo- 
throp ;  Brady,  Nelson  Wilcox. 

At  the  June  session  for  1848,  Joseph  Hemenway  appeared 
and  took  his  place  in  the  board  from  Wakeshma. 

In  1850  the  board  fixed  the  salaries  of  certain  county 
officers  as  follows :  prosecuting  attorney,  four  hundred  dol- 
lars ;  county  clerk,  three  hundred  dollars ;  county  judge, 
five  hundred  dollars;  county  treasurer,  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

BRONSON   PARK  * 

In  1854  the  two  squares  now  constituting  the  park  were 
leased  to  the  village  of  Kalamazoo  for  the  term  of  ten  years, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  improved  and  ornamented  as  a 
public  park.  The  west  one  had  been  occupied  for  jail  pur- 
poses by  the  first  jail  constructed  in  the  county.  The  east 
one  had  been  occupied  by  an  academy,  and  the  building 
was  then  standing  on  the  northeast  corner.  The  two  squares 
were  known  respectively  as  "  Jail  Square"  and  "  Academy 
Square."  The  academy  building  was  removed  in  1857. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  lease,  in  1864,  the  grounds  were 
again  leased  to  the  village  for  the  same  purposes  for  a 
period  of  ninety-nine  years,  dating  from  Jan.  8,  1865. 

There  had  been  some  claims  advanced  to  this  property  by 
the  heirs  of  Stephen  H.  Richardson,  the  original  owner, 
and,  to  settle  all  difficulties,  in  1856  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors appropriated  and  caused  to  be  paid  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  in  full  for  all  claims  by  the  said 
heirs  against  the  property.  Hon.  H.  G.  Wells  settled  the 
matter  on  behalf  of  the  county  and  obtained  the  release. 
We  believe  these  claims  pertained  only  to  that  portion  of  the 
park  known  as  "  Academy  Square." 

In  1856  the  County  Board  expended  about  one  thousand 
dollars  in  draining  the  surplus  waters  of  Austin  and  Long 
Lakes.  Four  hundred  dollars  of  the  amount  was  appro- 
priated by  the  county,  two  hundred  dollars  by  the  township 
of  Brady,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  by  Portage  town- 
ship, and  the  balance  came  from  other  sources. 

The  principal  amount  was  expended  on  a  ditch  running 
south  from  Lake  Austin  to  the  Portage  Creek.  It  was 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  rods  in  length,  sixteen  feet 
wide  on  top,  twelve  feet  at  bottom  for  seventy-six  rods,  and 
for  the  remainder  of  the  way,  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
rods,  twelve  feet  on  top,  eight  feet  at  bottom,  and  three  feet 
deep.  The  outlet  of  Long  Lake  was  also  cleared  out.  This 
ditch  was  deepened  to  five  feet  in  1877.  Large  sums  have 
been  expended  for  drainage  at  Yorkville  and  in  other  local- 
ities. 

COUNTY    BUILDINGS. 

COURT-HOUSE. 

The  first  legislation  looking  to  the  erection  of  a  court- 
house, which  we  find  of  record,  was  on  the  28th  of  April, 
1836,  when  a  resolution  was  passed  to  raise  the  sum  of  six 
thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose,  five  thousand  to  be  bor- 
rowed on  the  bonds  of  the  county.  H.  H.  Comstock  was 
appointed  a  committee  to  negotiate  the  loan.  A  committee, 
consisting  of  H.  H.  Comstock,  E.  Ransom,  and  J.  and  C. 
Burdick,  was  also  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the 
building. 

At  a  meeting  held  Oct.  4,  1836,  H.  H.  Comstock  made 


*  See  history  of  Kalamazoo  village. 
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a  proposition  to  loan  the  county  five  thousand  dollars,  as 
follows :  one  thousand  dollars  on  the  first  of  March ;  one 
thousand  on  the  first  of  May;  fifteen  hundred  on  the 
first  of  June ;  and  fifteen  hundred  on  the  first  day  of 
August,  next  ensuing,  for  the  terms  of  seven,  eight,  nine, 
and  ten  years,  payable  in  equal  payments,  at  seven  per 
cent,  interest,  payable  semi-annually.  This  proposition 
was  accepted,  and,  on  motion,  Justus  Burdick  was  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  new  building. 
The  bond  required  of  him  was  twelve  thousand  dollars. 

The  building  was  erected  in  1837,*  and  probably  occu- 
pied in  that  year,  though  there  is  nothing  in  the  record  to 
positively  show  the  time  of  its  completion.  It  probably 
cost  the  amount  of  the  appropriation,  $6000.  It  is  still 
standing,  and  constitutes  the  main  portion  of  the  present 
court-house. 

The  building  has  been  many  times  repaired,  and  in  1866 
eight  thousand  dollars  were  expended  in  making  a  large 
addition  and  in  thoroughly  overhauling  it.  The  following 
items  are  from  a  local  paper  issued  in  1877  : 

"THE  COURT-ROOM  RENOVATED   AND   BEAUTIFIED. 

"  The  court-room  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Kalamazoo  County  has 
undergone  a  decided  change  into  something  rich  and  not  heretofore 
peculiar  to  that  temple  of  justice.  Under  the  direction  of  Judge 
Hawes  and  Sheriff  Gates,  properly  authorized  to  do  so,  the  walls  have 
been  retouched  in  many  places,  handsomely  calcimined  to  a  light-blue 
tin|;  the  desks  and  the  judgment-seat  grained,  varnished,  and  re- 
fitted ;  the  floor  within  the  bar  newly  carpeted ;  the  chairs  cushioned, 
and  everything  made  bright  and  becoming.  Judge  Hawes  has  pro- 
cured the  portrait  of  Judge  Ransom,  the  first  circuit  judge  of  Michi- 
gan, and  this  hangs  above  the  judge's  seat.  On  the  right  is  a  fine 
photograph  of  Judge  Graves,  on  the  left  another  of  Judge  Hawes, 
while  the  large  and  fine  portrait  of  the  martyr-sheriff",  Col.  Orcutt, 
occupies  a  fine  position  over  the  main  entrance  to  the  room. 

"The  space  back  of  the  court- room  proper  has  been  made  into  a 
fine  library,  in  which  there  is  now  collected  the  largest  and  finest 
county  library  in  the  State,  and  which  Judge  Hawes  hopes  to  make 
a  great  deal  more  valuable  than  it  now  is  through  the  liberality  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  in  making  appropriations  for  books.  In  this 
department  are  portraits  of  Judge  Pratt,  the  late  Joseph  Miller,  Jr., 
Horace  Mower,  Judge  Marsh  Giddings,  a  smaller  photograph  of  Judge 
Ransom,  an  engraving  representing  Chief  Justice  Chase  and  his  asso- 
ciates, and  other  pictures.  Off  from  this  is  a  snug  little  room  for  the 
judge's  private  office. 

"  This  is  a  mere  outline  of  the  improvements.  The  air  of  snug- 
ness,  cleanliness,  and  comfort  which  now  pervades  our  place  of  hold- 
ing courts  cannot  be  described.  It  is  a  most  excellent  performance, 
and  Messrs.  Hawes  and  Gates  deserve  the  thanks  of  every  person 
who  has  business  before  that  tribunal.  The  supervisors  will  still  be 
asked  for  an  appropriation  for  a  few  more  desirable  objects,  especially 
the  pictures  of  some  of  the  more  noted  judges  who  have  adorned  the 
bench  of  this  circuit.  Those  who  visit  the  court-room  next  Monday 
will  see  a  very  different  looking  court-room  than  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  gaze  at." 

The  court-house,  as  it  stands  to-day,  probably  represents 
an  outlay,  exclusive  of  interest,  of  about  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  It  is  in  a  tolerable  state  of  repair,  and  answers 
the  purposes  of  a  temple  of  law,  but  certainly  does  not  fitly 
represent  the  wealthy  county  in  which  it  is  situated.  The 
court-room  is  by  far  the  best  part  of  it,  the  offices  in  the 

*  Mr.  George  Torry,  in  his  history,  published  in  1867,  states  that 
the  first  court-house  was  erected  in  1838.  He  also  states  that  the 
plan  was  drawn  "  by  a  gentleman  from  Montpelier,  Vt.,  the  same 
who  designed  the  state-house  at  that  place."  The  architect  who  de- 
signed and  erected  the  Vermont  capitol  was  Ammi  B.  Young,  who 
also  erected  the  Boston  custom-house. 


first  story  being  small,  badly  lighted,  and   ill  ventilated. 
Kalamazoo  County  well  deserves  a  better  structure. 

COUNTY   OFFICES. 

In  1851  action  was  taken  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
looking  to  the  erection  of  a  fire-proof  building  for  county 
offices,  and  one  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated.  An 
additional  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  subsequently 
added,  and  the  building  was  completed  and  occupied  in 
1854  by  the  county  clerk  and  register  of  deeds.  About  a 
thousand  dollars  has  been  laid  out  in  repairs  since  the 
building  was  erected.  It  is  too  small  and  inconvenient  for 
the  present  needs  of  the  county,  vand  better  facilities  will 
be  required  for  both  courts  and  county  officers  before  many 
years. 

COUNTY  JAIL. 

The  earliest  legislation  touching  a  county  jail  we  find  to 
have  been  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  held 
on  the  3d  of  March,  1835,  when, 

"  On  motion  of  Rix  Robinson,  it  was  ordered  by  the  Board  that 
Hosea  B.  Huston,  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Kalamazoo,  be,  and  he  is 
hereby  authorized  to  build  and  complete  a  jail  of  the  following  de- 
scription, and  that  he  plan  the  same  on  jail  square,  f  in  the  village  of 
Bronson,  to  wit: 

"  Thirty-two  feet  by  sixteen,  one  story  high,  and  divided  into  two 
apartments  ;  one  of  which  is  to  be  twenty  feet  by  sixteen,  and  framed 
in  a  substantial  and  workmanlike  manner;  the  other  is  to  be  twelve 
feet  by  sixteen,  of  sound  white-oak  timber,  one  foot  square.  The 
floor,  above  and  below,  to  be  laid  with  timber  of  same  quality  and 
dimensions.  The  whole  to  be  well  boarded  with  good  whitewood 
siding,  planed,  and  covered  with  pine  shingles  in  a  workmanlike 
manner.  The  door  of  jail-room  to  be  composed  of  plank,  three  inches 
thick,  doubled  and  riveted.  In  the  other  apartments  are  to  be  three 
windows,  each  fifteen  *  lites,'  eight  by  ten  inches." 

This  building  was  erected  in  1835,  at  a  probable  expense 
of  less  than  a  thousand  dollars.  The  record  gives  no  state- 
ment of  its  cost.  It  answered  its  purpose  for  a  number  of 
years;  but  in  1843  it  began  to  be  apparent  that  better  ac- 
commodations were  needed,  and  at  the  supervisors'  meeting 
in  April  of  that  year  a  resolution  was  passed  "  that  the 
committee  on  county  buildings  take  into  consideration  the 
advisability  of  erecting  a  new  jail  and  repairing  the  court- 
house." 

At  the  December  meeting,  in  the  same  year,  Caleb  Sweet- 
land,  William  Price,  H.  EL  Comstock,  P.  Eldred,  and 
Ephraim  Delano  were  appointed  a  committee  to  erect  a  jail 
and  dwelling  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  two  thousand 
dollars. 

In  1844  this  committee  was  superseded  by  another,  con- 
sisting of  Israel  Kellogg,  Caleb  Sweetland,  and  Samuel 
Percival,  appointed  for  the  same  purpose.  At  this  time 
the  furniture  in  the  old  jail  was  reported  by  an  inspecting 
committee  to  consist  of  three  woolen  blankets,  one  straw 
bed,  a  cook-stove,  and  a  borrowed  pump.  Two  dollars  were 
appropriated  to  purchase  the  pump. 

The  new  jail  was  erected  in  1845.  J  Israel  Kellogg  (who 
is  living  at  this  writing,  Dec.  12,  1879)  had  the  contract, 
and  states  that  it  was  erected  on  the  ground  occupied  by 

f  Now  the  west  part  of  Bronson  Park.  The  jail  stood  near  the 
mound,  in  which  a  cellar  was  excavated  for  use  by  the  jailer. 

J  The  old  jail  was  sold  in  the  latter  part  of  1845.  It  was  removed 
from  the  park  by  the  village  authorities,  to  whom  the  grounds  were 
leased  about  1854. 
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the  present  jail  building,  and  was  constructed  of  heavy 
square  timber  on  all  sides  and  overhead,  and  then  bricked 
up  on  the  outside  with  a  wall  sixteen  inches  thick  for  the 
first  story. 

At  the  January  meeting  of  1847  the  sheriff  was  author- 
ized to  erect  a  kitchen  in  the  rear  of  the  jail,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  his  family,  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  two 
hundred  dollars.  In  1859  a  committee,  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  reported  the  jail  "  unfit  and  unsafe"  for  prisoners. 

During  the  Rebellion  there  was  very  little  legislation 
looking  to  new  county  buildings,  but  soon  after  its  close 
the  question  of  a  new  jail  came  before  the  supervisors,  and 
there  was  more  or  less  discussion,  but  nothing  was  done  for 
several  years.  In  December,  1867,  in  consequence  of  the 
dilapidated  and  unsafe  condition  of  the  building,  occurred 
the  memorable  attempt  to  rescue  prisoners  by  outside  par- 
ties, which  resulted  in  the  death  of  Col.  Benjamin  F.  Or- 
cutt,*  then  sheriff  of  the  county.  This  melancholy  affair 
aroused  the  authorities  to  the  necessity  of  action.  The 
matter  had  been  discussed  at  the  previous  October  meeting, 
and  it  now  assumed  definite  form.  Forty  thousand  dollars 
was  authorized  to  be  raised  by  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the 
county,  to  whom  the  question  had  been  submitted  in  April, 
1868.  At  this  time  the  question  of  a  perfect  title  to  the 
ground  on  which  the  county  buildings  stand  was  examined 
by  a  special  committee,  and  a  favorable  report  made  by 
them.  A  committee,  consisting  of  Luther  H.  Trask,  Allen 
Potter,  and  Thomas  S.  Cobb,  was  appointed  to  superintend 
the  erection  of  the  new  buildings,  which  were  to  consist  of 
a  jail  proper  and  a  commodious  dwelling  for  the  use  of  the 
sheriff  and  family,  or  whoever  should  act  as  jailor. 

The  buildings,  which  are  large,  roomy,  substantial,  and 
convenient,  cost  in  the  aggregate  $40,200,f  as  appears  from 
the  record  of  the  supervisors'  proceedings.  They  were 
erected  and  completed  in  1868-69,  and  are  an  honor  to  the 
county.  With  the  addition  of  a  court-house  corresponding 
to  this,  the  county  would  be  well  provided  with  buildings 
for  its  courts  and  public  offices. 

POOR-FARM  AND   BUILDINGS. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  in 
1805,  an  act  was  passed  October  8th  of  that  year  for  the 
support  of  the  poor,  by  the  Governor  and  judges  of  the 
Territory.  A  supplementary  act  was  passed  Feb.  1,  1809. 
The  overseers  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the 
district  courts.  On  the  25th  of  November,  1817,  the 
jurisdiction  was  changed,  and  the  judges  of  the  courts  of 
quarter  sessions  were  appointed  to  have  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  matters  relating  to  paupers.  In  those  days  the 
keeping  of  the  poor  was  sold  by  the  sheriff  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder  at  public  sale. 

Under  the  act  of  July,  1817,  the  county  commissioners 
were  authorized  to  look  after  the  county  poor,  and  in  April, 
1827,  an  act  was  passed  making  each  township  responsible 
for  its  own  poor,  with  overseers  appointed  in  each. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  1830,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  erect  poor-houses  and  purchase 

*  See  notice  of  Col.  Orcutt  in  another  part  of  this  volume, 
f  The  $200  accrued  from  premiums  on  the  county  bonds,  which  sold 
above  par. 


land,  and  also  to  appoint  a  board  of  from  three  to  seven 
directors  to  look  after  such  matters.  The  directors  were  to 
appoint  a  superintendent  to  take  the  immediate  charge  of 
the  poor.  All  paupers  were  to  be  supported  by  the  county, 
but  the  necessary  taxation  was  to  be  apportioned  among  the 
respective  towns  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  paupers 
belonging  to  each. 

In  March,  1833,  another  act  was  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Council,  abolishing  the  Board  of  Directors  and  substi- 
tuting the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  its  place.  On  the  22d 
of  April,  following,  an  act  was  passed  making  it  obligatory 
upon  each  township  to  support  its  own  poor,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  a  township  Board  of  Directors.  Down  to 
the  year  1834,  the  insane  paupers  had  been  kept  with  the 
others,  but  on  the  7th  of  March,  in  the  last-named  year,  an 
act  was  passed  requiring  their  confinement  in  the  county 
jail. 

In  1838  the  Board  of  Supervisors  was  again  abolished; 
and  a  county  board  of  three  commissioners  substituted  in 
its  place. 

Under  their  management,  at  their  first  meeting  for  busi- 
ness, in  January,  1839,  Sherman  Comings,  Delamore  Dun- 
can, and  Jonathan  G.  Abbott  were  made  a  board  of  super- 
intendents of  the  county  poor.  Their  first  appropriation 
for  the  poor,  in  1839,  was  fifty  dollars,  and  in  1840  they 
set  apart  eight  hundred  dollars  for  the  purpose. 

In  1842  the  Board  of  Supervisors  was  once  more  restored, 
and  superintendents  of  the  poor  were  chosen  from  that 
body.  The  record  shows  that  from  1839  to  1842,  inclusive, 
the  county  authorities  expended  one  thousand  and  sixty- 
seven  dollars  and  fifty-six  cents  for  the  use  of  the  poor. 

Although  counties  had  possessed  authority  to  purchase 
land  and  erect  suitable  buildings  from  1830,  Kalamazoo 
County  rented  the  lands  and  buildings  for  the  occupation 
of  its  poor  as  late  as  1846.  In  October,  1847,  the  Poard 
of  Supervisors  made  an  appropriation  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  for  the  county  poor,  fourteen  hundred  dol- 
lars of  which  sum  was  to  apply  on  the  purchase  of  a  farm. 

The  first  county-farm  was  purchased  of  Simeon  Mills  and 
wife,  the  deed  bearing  date  March  10,  1847.  It  consisted 
of  the  east  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  23, 
eighty  acres ;  a  part  of  the  west  half  of  the  northeast  quar- 
ter of  section  25,  twenty  acres;  and  a  part  of  the  west  half 
of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  25,  eleven  acres, — making 
a  total  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  acres,  all  in  Richland 
township.  The  consideration  paid  was  thirteen  hundred 
dollars. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  1849,  the  county  sold  this 
property  to  L.  Van  Dewalker  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars, 
and  on  the  same  day  purchased  of  him  the  farm  now  owned 
by  it  on  section  23,  Comstock  township,  containing  one 
hundred  and  seventy- three  acres,  for  which  he  was  paid 
three  thousand  dollars.  This  farm  had  formerly  belonged 
to  a  society  known  as  the  " Alphadelphian  Society,"  for  an 
account  of  which  see  history  of  Comstock  township,  in  this 
volume. 

The  building  now  used  for  a  dwelling  was  erected  by  the 
Alphadelphian  Society.  It  is  of  wood,  two  stories  in 
height,  and  in  the  form  of  an  L.  The  county  erected,  in 
1872,  a  new  barn,  costing  seven  hundred  dollars.    The  old 
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granary  and  horse-barn  were  also  moved  back  from  the 
road,  new  foundations  built  under  them,  and  general  re- 
pairs made,  at  a  cost  approximating  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  A  new  corn-house  and  hog-house  were  built,  at  an 
expense  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  and  a 
separate  infirmary  building  for  the  sick  has  been  added, 
costing  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Also  a  wash-house, 
costing  about  one  hundred  dollars.  About  one  thousand 
dollars  have  been  expended  on  new  roofs  and  other  repairs, 
and  recently  a  new  heating-furnace  has  been  put  in  at  a 
cost  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Over  a  mile 
of  new  fence  has  been  built,  and  all  the  fences  are  now  in 
excellent  order.  A  young  apple-orchard  has  also  been 
planted,  which  is  in  a  very  thrifty  condition. 

For  many  years  the  incurably  insane  paupers  were  main- 
tained by  the  county,  but  under  a  recent  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture they  go  to  the  State  Asylum.  The  county  supports 
them  at  the  asylum  for  the  first  two  years,  but  after  that 
they  are  supported  by  the  State.  The  children  mostly  go 
to  the  State  Public  School,  at  Cold  water,  which  receives 
those  between  the  ages  of  three  and  twelve  years. 

The  main  building,  occupied  for  a  dwelling,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently roomy  and  convenient  for  the  purposes  to  which  it 
is  dedicated,  though  it  is  utilized  to  the  best  possible  advan- 
tage ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  county  authorities  to 
enlarge  the  facilities  before  many  years.  The  total  amount 
invested  in  the  property  at  this  time  approximates  seven 
thousand  dollars,  though  this  does  not  indicate  the  actual 
value  of  the  property,  as  the  original  purchase  was  made  at 
a  very  low  rate. 

In  1854  the  committee  appointed  to  visit  the  farm  re- 
ported the  number  of  paupers,  then  supported  by  the  county 
at  the  farm,  at  thirty-one, — sixteen  adults  and  fifteen  chil- 
dren. Five  of  the  adults  were  insane.  A  school  was  at 
that  time  in  operation,  under  the  management  of  a  lady 
teacher,  who  received  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  week  for 
her  services.  Twelve  of  the  children  were  in  attendance, 
the  remaining  ones  being  under  school  age. 

A  comparison  of  the  amounts  expended  by  the  county  in 
this  connection  for  various  years  is  herewith  appended : 
1839,  f  50;  1840,  $800  ;  1839  to  1842,  total,  $1067.56  ; 
1847,  $1000  ;  1850,  on  account  of  poor  fund,  $3383.35  ;* 
1856,  on  account  of  poor  fund,  $5899.63;*  1860,  on  ac- 
count of  poor  fund,  $4500  ;*  1870,  on  account  of  poor  fund, 
$10,000  ;*  1878,  on  account  of  poor  fund,  $5500. 

OVERSEERS. 

The  overseers  of  the  county  poor-fajm  since  its  purchase, 
in  1847,  have  been :  McFarlane,  from  1847  to  1851 ; 
Andrew  Crumb,  from  1851  to  1855 ;  John  Kenyon,  from 
1855  to  1858  ;  Isaac  Mason,  from  1858  to  1870  ;  Peter  S. 
Carmer,  from  1870,  still  in  office. 

The  position  is  by  no  means  a  sinecure,  and  the  salary 
is  far  from  being  large,  but  these  officers  have  very  gen- 
erally discharged  their  duties  promptly  and  efficiently ;  in 
several  instances  their  wives  coming  in  for  a  full  share  of 
the  credit  in  the  management  of  the  institution. 


*The  larger  sums  include  money  expended  for  all  purposes  in  con- 
nection with  the  county  poor. 


ASSESSMENTS   AND   TAXATION. 
The  following  statements  show  the  comparative  valuation 
and  assessments  at  various  periods  since  1857.    We  preface 
them  with  the  earliest  tax-list  we  can  find — 1837 : 

"  To  the  Treasurer  op  Kalamazoo  County. 

"  The  following  is  a  true  statement  of  the  amount  of  tax-bills  deliv- 
ered to  the  several  collectors  of  the  county,  to  wit : 


Townships. 

Collectors. 

State 
Tax. 

County 
Tax. 

Town 
Tax. 

Ira  Burdick 

Chester  Crook 

Charles  Fisher 

David  Bates 

Wm.  McAllister... 

Timothy  Mills 

Luther  Follett 

Ambrose  Mills./... 

$259.25 
118.84 
233.20 

87.14 
242.48 
152.39 

94.39 
547.14 

$259.25 
118.84 
233.20 

87.14 
242.48 
152.39 

94.39 
547.14 

$862.00 

Pavilion  , 

237.69 

Brady 

414.57 

Prairie  Ronde 

Comstock 

66.25 
323.92 

304.00 

Cooper 

251.78 

364.00 

Total 

$1754.83 

$1754.83 

$2824.21 

"Dated  at  Kalamazoo,  Nov.  14,  1837. 

"  Samuel  Hacket,        Lyman  Tubbs, 
H.  B.  Huston,  Mumford  Eldred,  Jr., 

Moses  Austin." 

The  total  tax  by  townships  for  1838  was  as  follows : 

Cooper $137.87 

Comstock 200.00 

Hastingsf 266.30 

Johnstownf 286.65 

Barryf 330.75 

Thornapplef 150.00 

Pavilion 110.55 

Climax 212.76 

Portage 266.11 

Prairie  Ronde 63.38 

Brady 255.90 

Texas 74.64 

Alamo 85.33 

Richland 640.00 

Kalamazoo 797.35 

Charleston 171.84 

Total $4049.43 

The  first  regular  valuation  which  we  find  is  for  the  year 
1839,  and  is  as  follows,  by  townships : 

*      Townships.  Real  Estate.  Personal  Property.  Aggregate. 

Comstock $104,752  $12,104           $116,856- 

Charleston 90,126  13,470  103,596 

Climax 71,471  5,685               77,156 

Ross 61,785  5,801               67,586 

Pavilion 48,974  6,724               55,698 

Alamo 63,362  2,482               65,844 

Cooper 86,645  5,640               92,285 

Oshtemo 100,171  9,623  129,794 

Richland 122,107  22,135  144,242 

Kalamazoo 223,685  30,184  253,869 

Brady 211,534  36,772  248,306 

Prairie  Ronde 123,553  15,035  138,588 

Texas 72,293  9,493              88,786 

Portage 97,850  8,764  106,614 

Total $1,483,308        $183,912       $1,669,220 

The  State  and  county  tax  for  1842  was  as  follows  : 

State  tax $1,968.34 

County  tax 3,936.68 

Total $5,905.02 

The  expenses  of  the  county  for  1850  were : 

State  tax $3,856.63 

County  tax : 

Poor  fund $3,382.35 

Current  expenses 2,450.00 

Salaries 1,560.00 

Agricultural  Society 100.00 

Interest 448.00 

Overdrawn  by  poor-fund 478.02 

8,418.37 

$12,275.00 
f  Now  in  Barry  County. 
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For   1856    the   estimated    assessments   for  the    years 

expenses : 

State  tax $1,406.59 

Interest  on  county  loan 448.00 

County  poor  purposes 5,899.63 

Salaries  of  county  officers 1,900.00 

Agricultural  Society 300.00 

Repairs  of  county  buildings 450.00 

Supervisors 2,897.67 

Incidentals 1,603.58 

Jurors'  fees...., 500.00 

$15,405.47 

In   1858   the  outstanding  indebtedness  of  the   county. 

principally  on  account  of  the  court-house,  was  $8067. 

Assessment  valuation  in  1860,  by  townships: 

Alamo $144,424 

Brady 139,723 

Charleston 256,953 

Comstock 366,293 

Climax 185,456 

Cooper 246,437 

Kalamazoo 1,223,233 

Oshtemo 243,384 

Portage 228,075 

Pavilion 145,669 

Prairie  Ronde 278,204 

Richland 284,185 

Ross 205,600 

Schoolcraft 405,069 

Texas 175,303 

Wakeshma 88,114 

$4,616,122 
TAXES  FOR  1860. 

State  tax $5,618.70 

County  poor 4,500.00 

Agricultural  Society 125.00 

Jury  fees.... 1,000.00 

County  canvassers 70.00 

Supervisors 400.00 

Salaries 2,750.00 

Orders  drawn 3,000.00 

County  House * 1,280.00 

$18,743.70 

The  valuation  of  the  county  for  1864,  according  to  the 

assessments,  was  $4,796,092.61.     The  taxes  levied  were  as 

follows : 

State  tax $14,805.99 

Salaries 2,990.00 

County  orders 3,002.15 

Jurors' fees 1,800.00 

Interest 210.00 

Supervisors 1,000.00 

Bonds  issued  for  relief  of  soldiers'  families..  12,700.00 

County  farm 4,000.00 

Court-house  debt 1,000.00 

Repairs  county  buildings.. 500.00 

$42,008.14 

In  1867  the  total  assessed  valuation  was  $5,987,010, 
and  the  total  expenses  for  the  year  were  $68,536.28. 

The  total  valuation  in  1871  was  $11,523,570.  Total 
tax,  $69,572.00.     Tax  of  1870,  $76,103.26. 

The  State  tax  for  1873  was  heavy,  amounting  to  $39,- 
289.22,  divided  for  various  purposes  as  follows  : 

State  Agricultural  College $1,495.92 

Asylum  for  Insane,  at  Kalamazoo 6,760.00 

General  purposes 12,000.00 

Deaf,  dumb,  and  blind 1,840.00 

Military  fund 1,335.30 

New  State  Capitol 8,000.00 

State  Prison  building 2,000.00 

State  Public  School 1,720.00 

State  Reform  School 1,358.00 

University 2,780.00 

$39,289.22 

The  total  receipts  of  the  county  treasurer's  office  for  1877, 
from  all  sources,  were  $107,171.38. 

The  following  table  shows  the  equalized  assessment  for 
15 


1879  of  real  and  personal  property,  the  total  valuation,  and 
the  State  and  county  tax : 

Townships.         Real  Estate.  Personal.  Total  Value.  State  Tax.    °^1y 

Alamo $501,616        $71,400  $573,016  $1,307.53  $1,021.87 

Brady 547,060         108,110  655,170  1,495.00  1,168.38 

Cooper.. 741,963         120,700  862,663  1,968.46  1,538.42 

Comstock 1,013,359         137,610  1,150,969  2,626.42  2,052.63 

Charleston 752,146         109,040  861,186  1,965.10  1,535.77 

Climax 693,046           81,015  774,061  1,766.29  1,380.41 

Kalamazoo 4,563,196      1,213,690  5,776,886  13,181.99  10,302.12 

Oshtema 750,720         117,280  868,000  1,980.64  1,547.93 

Prairie  Ronde 708,349           60,630  768,979  1,754.70  1,371.24 

Pavilion 548,920         109,140  658,060  1,501.59  1,173.54 

Portage 678,215         103,810  782,025  1,784.47  1,394.61 

Richland 900,640         280,510  1,181,150  2,695.21  2,106.38 

Ross 746,625         137,190  883,815  2,016.73  1,576.13 

Schoolcraft 1,158,811         186,240  1,345,051  3,069.25  2,398.68 

Texas 617,787           60,370  678,157  1,547.45  1,209.27 

Wakeshma 578,482           50,980  629,462  1,436.33  1,122.52 

$15,500,935    $2,947,715  $18,448,650  $42,097.16    $32,899.90 


CHAPTER    XVTII. 

COUNTY  CIVIL  LIST. 

Officers  from  1830-80. 

JUDGES   OF   PROBATE. 

Isaac  Barnes,  1832-34;  Mitchell  Hinsdell,  1834-44;  David  B.Web- 
ster, 1844-48;  John  Sleeper,  1848-60;  Marsh  Giddings,  1860-68; 
Henry  C.  Briggs,  1868-76;  George  M.  Buck,  1876-80. 

PROSECUTING  ATTORNEYS. 

Cyrus  Lovell,  1831-38;*  Mitchell  Hinsdell,  1838-40;  David  B.  Web- 
ster, 1840-42 ;  Nathaniel  A.  Balch,  1842-44 ;  Joseph  Miller,  Jr., 
1844-54;  Dwight  May,  1854-60;  Charles  S.  May,  1860-62; 
Henry  C.  Briggs,  1862-66;  Julius  C.  Burrows  (resigned),  1866- 
67;  Charles  A.  Thompson  (appointed),  1867-68;  George  M. 
Buck,  1868-75;  Edwin  M.  Irish,  1875-81. 

SHERIFFS. 

Delamore  Duncan,  1830-34;  Hosea  B.  Huston,  1834-36;  Lawrence 
Vandewalker,  1836-38;  Joseph  Hutchings,  1838-40;  John  Par- 
ker, 1840-42;  Caleb  Sweetland,  1842-44;  Alfred  Thomas,  1844- 
46 ;  George  W.  Rice,  1846-50  ;  George  Rix,  1850-54 ;  Benjamin 
F.  Orcutt,  1854-58;  William  E.  White,  1858-62;  John  Baker, 
1862-66;  Benjamin  F.  Orcutt,  1866  to  December,  1867  ;f  John 
H.  Wells,  December,  1867-71  ;  Lyman  M.  Gates,  1871-75;  Charles 
Gibbs,  1875-77;  Lyman  M.  Gates,  1877-80. 

TREASURERS. 

Stephen  Vickery,  1834-36  ;J  Theodore  P.  Sheldon,  1836-38;  Amos 
Brownson,  1838-40;  Hosea  B.  Huston,  1840-42;  Henry  Gilbert, 
1842-44;  Caleb  Sweetland,  1844-46;  George  T.  Clark,  1846-52; 
Orrin  N.  Giddings,  1852-60  ;  Josiah  B.  Judson,  1860-62  ;  James 
M.  Neasmith,  1862-68;  Benjamin  B.  Wilson,  1869-74  ;§  James 
B.  Cobb  (appointed),  March,  1874,  to  January,  1875;  Reuben 
Spencer,  1875-77 ;  Enos  T.  Lovell,  1877-81. 

REGISTERS.!) 

Isaac  Sumner,  1830  to  May,  1833;  Stephen  Vickery,  May,  1836-38; 
Abraham  Cahill,  1838-40;  Alexander  Buell,  1840-44;  Charles 
A.  Sheldon,  1844-48 ;  David  G.  Kendall,  1848-52 ;  James  Henry, 
Jr.,  1852-60;  Ephraim  T.  Mills,  1860-66;  Henry  Bush,  1866- 
72 ;  Robert  J.  Williamson,  1872-78;  Henry  T.  Smith,  Jan.  1, 1879. 

*  The  first  term  of  the  Circuit  Court  was  held  at  Bronson,  in  No- 
vember, 1833. 

f  Col.  Orcutt  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
Dec.  3,  1867. 

J  Mr.  Vickery  was  undoubtedly  the  first  county  treasurer,  and  may 
have  acted  previous  to  1834.     He  died  at  Schoolcraft,  Dec.  11,  1857. 

I  Died  in  office,  March,  1874. 

I  Dr.  Nathan  Thomas  was  the  first  deputy  register,  in  1831. 
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CLERKS. 
William  Duncan,  Oct.  1,  1830-34;  Stephen  Vickery,  1834-36;* Isaac 
Vickery,  1836-38  ;f  Luther  H.  Trask,  1838-40;  Alexander  H. 
Edwards,  1840-42*  William  G.  Austin,  1842-44;  Merritt  Cobb, 
1844-48;  Amos  D.  Allen,  1848-52;  James  K.  Knight,  1852-54; 
Isaac  Vickery,  1854-56 ;  Amos  D.  Allen,  1856-60 ;  Daniel  Cahill, 
1860-66;  James  W.  Hopkins,  1866-72;  Henry  S.  Sleeper,  1873- 
79;  Theron  F.  Giddings,  1879. 

CIRCUIT  COURT  COMMISSIONERS. 
Ebenezer  Hoskins,  1853-57;  John  F.  Alley,  1857-61;  William  W. 
Peck,  1861-65 ;  Charles  A.  Thomson,  Jr.,  Julius  C.  Burrows, 
1865-67;  George  M.  Buck  (resigned),  1867-71;  Rufus  H.  Gros- 
venor  (appointed),  1871-75;  Oscar  T.  Tuthill,  1871-75;  J.  M. 
Davis,  1875-79 ;  E.  M.  Clapp,  Jr.,  1879 ;  Volney  H.  Lockwood, 
1879. 

COUNTY   SURVEYORS. 

We  do  not  find  any  record  of  a  county  surveyor  previous 
to  1838,  when  the  first  one  appears  to  have  been  elected. 
Stephen  Vickery,  Jesse  Turner,  and  probably  some  of  the 
deputy  government  surveyors,  did  considerable  work  for 
private  parties  between  1830  and  1838.  As  we  have  been 
able  to  trace  them,  from  imperfect  data,  they  stand  as  fol- 
lows: 

Rufus  S.  Clapp,  1839-40;  William  R.  Watson,  1841-44;  Amos  C. 
Roberts,  1845-48;  Simon  Traver,  1849-50;  Luther  H.  Trask, 
1851-56; J  Seth  Pratt,  1857-58;  M.  O.  Streator,  1859-60;  Fan- 
cher  Stimson  (resigned),  1861-68  ;  Francis  Hodgman  (appointed), 
1868-72;  Edward  Strong,  1873-74;  Francis  Hodgman,  1875  to 
present  time. 

We  have  been  able  to  find  a  majority  of  these  names  on 
official  bonds  at  the  treasurer's  office.  The  remainder  are 
given  from  record  and  individual  information,  and  are  be- 
lieved to  be  correct. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

THE    PBOFESSIONS. 

Law  and  the  Legal  Profession^ — The  Medical  Profession,  with  Lists 
of  Practitioners. 

LAW  AND  THE  LEGAL  PROFESSION. 

In  the  history  of  anj  portion  of  our  country  there  is  a 
manifest  propriety  in  giving  place  to  the  members  of  the 
legal  profession.  No  one  will  deny  that  it  has  had  among 
its  numbers,  wherever  civilization  has  advanced,  a  large 
proportion  of  active,  well-balanced  minds,  men  who  have 
given  shape  and  form  to  good  government,  and  who  were 
the  instrumentalities  in  laying  broad  and  deep  the  founda- 
tions for  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-men.  Law  is  based  on 
what  is  true  and  right.  The  object  of  evidence  is  to  find  the 
truth,  and,  without  the  legal  profession,  no  other  body  of 
men  now  or  heretofore  existing  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  given  to  the  world  such  a  complete  and  systematic  set 
of  rules  of  evidence  as  now  exists,  by  which  truth  is  to  be 
reached  and  determined.     The  doctrines  and  rules  of  evi- 

*  The  duties  of  clerk,  register,  and  treasurer  were  combined  from 
1834-36. 

|  The  duties  of  clerk  and  register  combined  from  1836-38. 

t  Mr.  Trask  was  elected  for  two  years  in  1850,  and  again  in  1852. 
At  the  fall  election  of  1854  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
person  voted  for  as  county  surveyor,  and  Mr.  Trask  must  have  served 
through  1855  and  1856. 

§  Prepared  by  Hon.  Hezekiah  0.  Wells. 


dence  have  been  laid  down  in  plain  and  perspicuous  lan- 
guage by  an  American,  who  has  no  superior  as  a  law 
writer.  Simon  Greenleaf,  as  a  professor  in  the  Law  School 
of  Harvard,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  given  fame  to  that 
institution,  and  has  gained  for  himself  position  as  a  law 
writer  in  the  English  as  well  as  American  courts.  Evi- 
dence, according  to  this  practically-educated  lawyer,  in 
legal  acceptation,  includes  all  the  means  by  which  any  al- 
leged matter  of  fact,  the  truth  of  which  is  submitted  to 
investigation,  is  established  or  disproved.  Without  the  aid 
of  the  legal  profession,  doubt  and  uncertainty  would  have 
still  clouded  the  moral  atmosphere,  and  mental  philosophy 
would  yet  be  indulging  in  abstractions  that  held  fast  the 
mind  of  men  before  America  was  discovered. 

The  responsibility  of  the  lawyer  in  every  community  is 
recognized,  because,  as  Professor  Greenleaf  expresses  it, 
"  his  profession  leads  him  to  explore  the  mazes  of  falsehood, 
to  detect  its  artifices,  to  pierce  its  thickest  veils,  to  follow  and 
expose  its  sophistries,  to  compare  the  statements  of  its  dif- 
ferent witnesses  with  severity,  to  discover  truth  and  separate 
it  from  error.  Our  fellow-men  are  well  aware  of  this,  and 
probably  they  act  upon  this  knowledge  more  generally  and 
with  a  more  profound  respect  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
considering.  The  influence,  too,  of  the  legal  profession 
upon  the  community  is  unquestionably  great,  conversant  as 
it  daily  is  with  all  classes  and  grades  of  men  in  their  do- 
mestic and  social  relations,  and  in  all  the  affairs  of  life,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave."  I  need  not  further  attempt  an 
argument  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  holding  in  fair 
respect  and  giving  prominence  to  the  Bar  as  a  body  of  men 
ywho  have  greatly  aided  in  sustaining  virtuous  conduct,  in 
condemning  vice,  and  in  making  the  world  better.  Without 
passing  from  our  own  nation,  whose  history  is  compassed 
by  a  little  more  than  a  century,  names  might  be  mentioned 
that  would  be  known  as  the  highest  type  of  ability  wherever 
moral  excellence  or  mutual  greatness  is  recognized. 

Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,  Chief  Justice  Roger 
B.  Taney,  and  Justice  Joseph  Story,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  may  be  named  as  the  pillars  on 
which  the  judicial  structure  of  our  country  rests.  Others 
may  imitate,  but  none  surpass  them,  in  originality  of 
thought,  power  of  argument,  or  clearness  of  expression. 
Of  practicing  lawyers,  distinguished  in  argument  to  their 
fellow-men  under  our  jury  system,  the  country  has  fur- 
nished a  legion  ;  possibly  a  score  of  this  number  above  the 
others  in  the  ability  that  enabled  them  to  master  the  whole 
science  of  law  and  the  possibly  greater  ability  to  impart 
their  learning  to  others.  What  is  necessary  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  lawyer  ?  First,  a  sound  constitution, — "  for 
what,"  as  another  has  said,  "  is  a  lawyer  worth  to  his  client, 
or  how  can  he  assist  the  court,  if  his  digestion  is  impaired, 
or  his  activity  of  mind  or  body  controlled  by  excesses  ?" 
A  sound  mind  and  a  diseased  body, — the  latter  always  a 
hindrance  to  the  former.  The  cup  that  intoxicates  is  not 
the  only  enemy  to  advancement  in  training  the  mind  of. the 
lawyer  to  accuracy  of  thought,  the  ability  to  demonstrate, 
and  the  power  to  control  the  minds  of  others.  There  are 
other  vices,  fatal  always  to  advancement.  Close  application, 
intense  study,  actual  labor  to  learn,  and  to  learn  well  and 
accurately,  are  always  the  essentials  in  reaching  eminence 
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at  the  bar.  Much  may  be  learned  by  the  scholar  of  to- 
day in  reading  the  biographies  of  those  who  have  been 
distinguished  as  advocates.  If  the  daily  work  of  Luther 
Martin,  of  Maryland,  John  Sargent,  of  Philadelphia, 
William  Wirt,  of  Baltimore,  and  Rufus  Choate,  of 
Boston,  could  be  carefully  estimated  and  studied,  the  law 
student  would  learn  that  constant,  never-ending  labor  was 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  eminence  at  the  bar.  Not  one  of 
these  great  lawyers  reached  high  position  at  a  single  bound. 
Close,  careful  study  through  a  series  of  years,  work,  and 
much  of  it,  ga^e  to  each  that  power  to  reason  and  the  ap- 
propriate language  and  line  of  thought  with  which  they 
swayed  the  minds  of  courts  and  juries. 

A  distinguished  member  of  the  bar  in  Philadelphia  thus 
writes  of  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  a  Baltimore 
lawyer,  who  spent  some  years  in  England  as  a  commis- 
sioner under  Jay's  treaty,  "  That  he  attained  the  highest 
place  in  the  eye  of  the  profession  ever  reached  by  any 
lawyer  in  the  United  States."  Chief  Justice  Taney  thus 
speaks  of  Pinckney  :  "  He  came  to  every  case  fully  pre- 
pared with  his  argument  and  authorities  arranged ;  and  no 
temptation  could  induce  him  to  speak  in  a  case,  great  or 
small,  unless  he  had  time  to  prepare  for  it,  and  he  argued 
each  one  as  carefully  as  if  his  reputation  depended  upon 
that  speech.  I  have  heard  almost  all  the  great  advocates  of 
the  United  States,  both  of  the  past  and  present  generation, 
but  I  have  seen  none  equal  to  Pinckney."  This  brief  out- 
line of  a  great  advocate,  by  so  distinguished  a  jurist  as 
Chief  Justice  Taney,  is  well  worth  the  contemplation  and 
study  of  any  one  who  desires  to  hold  a  good  position  at  the 
bar.  I  add  another  name  to  the  list  of  distinguished  advo- 
cates already  mentioned, — Heverdy  Johnson,  of  Balti- 
more. T  quote  the  language  of  Judge  William  A.  Por- 
ter, of  Pennsylvania :  "  When  Great  Britain  paid  to  the 
United  States  the  fifteen  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars 
awarded  at  Geneva,  Congress  created  a  court  of  five  judges, 
taken  from  as  many  different  States  in  the  Union,  for  hear- 
ing and  deciding  upon  the  claims  to  the  fund.  This  court 
sat  in  Washington  for  two  years  and  a  half,  and  entered 
judgments  in  two  thousand  and  sixty-eight  cases,  amount- 
ing to  nine  million  three  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  on,e 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents.  It  was  an 
arduous  work,  but  it  had  one  great  attraction,  that  of  bringing 
together  in  one  court-room  leading  lawyers  from  many  of 
our  seaboard  cities, — Portland,  New  Beford,  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  and  San 
Francisco.  It  has  seldom,  if  ever,  happened  in  the  history 
of  the  country  that  so  many  lawyers  were  convened  from 
so  many  different  points  of  the  Union.  Some  of  the  claims 
involved  legal  points  of  sufficient  interest  to  stimulate  their 
advocates  to  the  highest  professional  exertions.  It  was 
specially  instructive  to  observe,  from  hour  to  hour,  the 
different  styles  of  speaking :  they  ranged  from  the  extreme 
of  coldness  to  the  most  ardent  oratory ;  and  I  must  admit 
that,  contrary  to  all  my  preconceived  theories,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  tell,  when  both  styles  of  speaking  were  displayed  in 
the  same  case  by  men  of  real  ability,  which  told  most  on 
the  result.  One  of  the  ablest  arguments  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Mr.  J.  A.  J.  Cres- 
well,  from  the  same  State,  who  ably  represented  the  United 


States.  Mr.  Johnson  was  then  approaching  his  eightieth 
year.  The  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes  had  been  impaired  by 
an  accident,  and  that  of  the  other  by  long-protracted  study. 
His  health  appeared  to  be  extremely  vigorous.  He  stood 
erecr^  and,  although  rather  under  the  middle  size,  his  pres- 
ence was  very  commanding.  He  spoke  without  notes  ;  oc- 
casionally his  son-in-law  and  colleague  read  from  books  and 
documents  passages  which  the  speaker  indicated.  The 
whole  speech  was  bold,  strong,  and  manly.  Every  word 
seemed  to  fall  naturally  into  its  proper  place.  The  facts 
wTere  arranged  in  their  most  natural  order,  and  stated  with 
admirable  clearness.  The  authorities  cited  were  all  perti- 
nent to  the  question.  The  citations  from  the  proceedings 
at  Geneva  were  all  pointed  to  the  question  before  the  court. 
His  delivery  was  marked  by  an  energy  and  earnestness 
more  commonly  found  in  the  speeches  of  younger  men. 
Mr.  Johnson  lost  his  case,  but  he  lost  none  of  his  reputa- 
tion. This  was  one  of  his  last  efforts.  Not  long  after- 
ward, while  attending  the  Supreme  Court  at  Annapolis, 
he  died  suddenly  from  the  effects  of  a  fall.  Thus  went  out 
one  of  the  great  lights  of  the  American  bar." 

It  is  not  my  province  on  this  occasion  to  speak  especially 
of  the  distinguished  men  who  have  held  judicial  position 
in  the  District,  Supreme,  or  Chancery  Courts,  under  Terri- 
torial and  State  rule,  here  in  Michigan,  and  who  are 
now  dead:  Judges  Woodward,  Witherall,  Sibley, 
Morell,  Wilkins,  Fletcher,  Kansom,  Whipple, 
Wing,  Miles,  Mundy,  Pratt,  Martin,  Farnsworth, 
Manning,  Bacon,  and  Longyear.  All  of  these  were 
suited  for  their  respective  positions,  and  it  might  with  truth 
be  inscribed  on  a  monument  to  their  memories  that  each 
had  the  first  quality  of  a  judge,  integrity  of  character. 
They  were  learned  in  the  law,  and  had  diligence  and  appli- 
cation to  fill  well  the  positions  assigned  them.  I  pass  to  the 
lawyers  of  the  county  of  Kalamazoo,  and  note  among  the 
pioneers  of  the  profession  Lyman  I.  Daniels,  Jeremiah 
Humphrey,  John  Hascall,  Elisha  Belcher,  and 
Cyrus  Lovell. 

Lyman  I.  Daniels  emigrated,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years,  from  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and,  after  a  delay  of  a 
few  weeks  in  Detroit,  ventured  West  in  the  fall  of  1831, 
and  located  in  Schoolcraft,  the  then  most  important  point 
in  the  county  of  Kalamazoo.  Prairie  Bonde,  in  the 
centre  of  which  this  village  is  located,  contained  at  that 
time  more  than  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  county. 
Its  people  had  pioneered  into  the  new  country  and  were 
possessed  of  limited  means,  and  the  demand  for  the  services 
of  able  advocates,  wise  counselors,  and  men  learned  in  the 
law  was  not  as  great  as  at  the  present  day.  Few  contracts 
had  been  made,  and  little  resort  to  the  courts  for  their  vio- 
lation. Criminal  accusations  were  limited,  and  the  services 
of  the  grand  jury  were  frequently  compassed  in  finding  a 
single  indictment  for  the  sale  of  whisky  to  the  Indians, 
which,  if  tried,  had  its  ordinary  result  in  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty.  The  pioneer  lawyers,  having  then  but  limited  pro- 
fessional business,  found  occupation  to  some  extent  in  ex- 
amining the  lands  of  the  country,  and  recommending  to 
Eastern  capitalists  particular  localities  for  investments. 
Mr.  Daniels  devoted  much  time  to  this  business,  and  his 
judgment  gave  profit  to  many  who  were  fortunate  in  ob- 
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taining  his  services.  The  old  records  of  the  court  terms  in 
Kalamazoo  County  during  Territorial  days,  and  the  first 
years  of  the  State  government,  exhibit  that  he  had  a  fair 
share  of  practice  in  presenting  questions  of  law  to  the  court. 
He  always  exhibited  careful  research,  and  received  respectful 
attention  from  the  court;  and  his  arguments  to  the  jury 
were  often  very  stroug,  persuading  the  "  twelve  men,  good 
and  true,"  that  his  client  personified  injured  innocence,  and 
was  entitled  to  a  favorable  verdict.  In  1832  an  alarm  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  county  of  Kalamazoo,  during  what 
was  called  the  "  Black  Hawk  war."  Troops  were  raised,  and 
a  commission  was  issued  as  lieutenant-colonel  to  Mr.  Daniels, 
who  accompanied  his  regiment  in  the  short  march  that  it 
made  to  the  West,  and  thus  secured  for  him  the  military 
title  of  colonel,  by  which  he  was  ever  afterwards  known. 
Col.  Daniels  was  called  on  business  to  Cassville,  Wis.,  where 
he  died  in  1838. 

Jeremiah  Humphrey  located  at  Schoolcraft,  in  the 
year  1832,  removing  from  Connecticut.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  the  county  of  Kalamazoo,  unlike  all  other  of  his 
professional  brethren,  he  did  not  speculate  in  land.  He 
made  no  horse-trades,  but  devoted  himself  to  the  law,  and 
with  his  professional  brethren  acquired  much  reputation  as 
a  critically-accurate  lawyer,  well  skilled  in  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  law,  and  familiar,  by  a  careful  examination, 
with  cases  adjudicated  in  the  courts.  His  memory  was 
singularly  retentive  as  to  volume,  page,  and  title  of  cases 
and  points  ruled  in  the  reports,  and  his  professional  brethren 
were  often  glad  to  obtain  for  him  a  retainer  as  associate 
counsel,  and  thus  avail  themselves  of  his  more  extensive 
and  careful  reading.  He  removed  to  the  State  of  Iowa,  and 
died  in  1849. 

John  Hascall  was  born  in  Connecticut  and  resided 
some  years  in  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  practice  of  the  law  ;  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  war 
of  1812,  and  participated  in  several  of  its  battles.  In 
1830  he  came  to  Kalamazoo  County  and  settled  on  what 
was  subsequently  known  as  Genesee  Prairie.  In  his  earlier 
life  he  was  an  active  politician  ;  widely  known  in  Western 
New  York  in  the  years  1826  and  1828 ;  during  the  anti- 
Masonic  excitement  receiving  political  position  from  his 
demonstrations  through  the  press  against  Masonry.  His 
success  as  a  lawyer  in  Genesee  County,  until  he  ventured 
into  political  life,  was  marked.  In  Michigan  he  gave  a 
limited  attention  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  devoting  much 
time  to  the  process  of  harvesting  and  thrashing  grain  by 
machinery.  It  is  claimed,  by  those  who  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  observe,  that  with  him  originated  the  machine 
invention  of  cutting  grain,  which  has  given  to  the  prairies 
of  the  West  the  ability  to  supply  the  world  with  bread. 
John  Hascall  died  at  Kalamazoo  in  a.d.  1853.  A  wide 
circle  of  acquaintances  testified  that  he  possessed  the  quali- 
ties of  integrity  and  useful  ability. 

Hon.  Cyrus  Lovell,  born  in  Windham  Co.,  Vt.,  emi- 
grated to  Michigan,  and  settled  in  the  village  of  Kalamazoo, 
in  a.d.  1832 ;  building  in  that  year,  as  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, the  first  frame  dwelling-house  in  the  place.  This 
building  was  located  near  the  corner  of  South  and  Church 
Streets,  on  the  lot  now  occupied  as  a  place  of  residence  by 
Joseph  Perrin,  Esq.    While  a  resident  of  Kalamazoo  he  held 


the  offices  of  supervisor,  justice  of  the  peace,  and  prosecuting 
attorney.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  "  Black  Hawk  war," 
and  for  his  services  a  grateful  government  rewarded  him 
with  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  bounty  land.  As  a 
lawyer  he  had  been  well  instructed,  and  always  maintained 
in  the  estimate  of  the  court  and  his  professional  brethren  a 
character  for  ability.  In  1836  he  removed  to  Ionia,  Mich., 
and  was  honored  by  the  people  of  that  county  with  an  elec- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1850, 
that  presented  to  the  people  the  constitution  under  which 
we  are  now  living.  In  the  discussions  of  that  convention 
he  took  an  active  part,  and  always  enlisted  the  attention  of 
his  associates.  If  his  counsel  had  been  listened  to  and 
acted  upon,  it  would  have  freed  the  people  from  some  very 
obnoxious  provisions  in  that  instrument.  Mr.  Lovell  was 
subsequently  twice  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  the  State  Legislature,  and  during  one  ses- 
sion was  elected  Speaker,  and  served  with  credit  to  himself 
and  with  the  approbation  of  his  fellow-members.  He  has 
also  held  the  office  of  receiver  of  the  United  States  land- 
office  at  Ionia,  and  now  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  has  a 
vigorous,  active  mind,  and  expresses  opinions  upon  im- 
portant legal  questions  with  a  perspicuity  and  clearness  that 
would  be  creditable  to  a  much  younger  man. 

Elisha  Belcher,  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1800,  went 
to  Ohio,  thence  emigrated  to  Michigan,  locating  at  Ann  Arbor 
in  1826,  and  thence  removing  to  Ionia.  He  was  employed 
in  some  of  the  limited  number  of  cases  that  were  prosecuted 
among  the  early  settlers  of  that  sparsely-populated  portion 
of  the  Territory.  Mr.  Belcher's  primary  education  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  law  were  acquired  in  the  evenings  after 
the  toil  of  the  day  in  field  or  shop  was  past.  His  industry 
was  proverbial,  and  in  his  younger  days  he  had  acquired  a 
fair  knowledge  of  all  farm  employments,  and  had  also  fitted 
himself  for  many  kinds  of  mechanical  labor.  All  these 
qualifications  made  him  a  very  useful  man  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  his  residence.  He  came  to  Kalamazoo  in  1834, 
and  was  soon  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of 
Western  Michigan.  His  plain,  unostentatious  appearance, 
his  sympathy  with  any  of  his  neighbors  in  trouble  or  mis- 
fortune, gave  him  a  strong  hold  on  the  affections  of  all 
the  old  settlers.  Each  one  seemed  to  recognize  him  as 
a  member  of  his  own  family,  and  his  counsel  and  advice 
was  sought  for  in  many  matters  outside  of  his  profession. 
He  was  peculiar  in  his  efforts  at  the  bar.  His  address 
always  exhibited  respect  for  the  court,  and  his  plain  way  of 
talk  and  apparently  sincere  manner  gave  him  power  with 
the  jury.  His  practical  knowledge  of  all  employments  in 
newly-settled  portions  of  the  West  often  gave  him  an 
advantage  in  his  cases  at  the  bar-  over  the  opposing 
attorney.  His  facility  in  describing  minute  details  in 
every-day  matters  enabled  him  to  reach  the  comprehension 
of  ordinary  minds,  and  by  this  means  he  held  power  with 
the  jury.  His  addresses  were  without  oratorical  effort; 
they  were  talks ;  but  he  made  his  audience  believe  as  he 
professed  to  believe.  Mr.  Belcher,  in  manner,  mind,  and 
peculiar  ways  as  a  lawyer,  and  in  form  and  face  as  a  man, 
may  have  had  his  peer  and  like,  or  duplicate,  in  some  other 
part  of  the  world,  but  never  in  Western  Michigan.  He 
removed  to  Otsego,  Allegan  Co.,  Mich.,  where   he  soon 
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acquired  his  old-time  influence  as  in  Kalamazoo.     He  died 
in  1852. 

Joseph  Miller  was  born  in  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.,  Oct. 
29,  1779.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Williams  College,  and  a 
practicing  lawyer  at  Winsted,  Conn.,  until  1834,  when  he 
removed  with  his  family  to  Richland,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich. 
He  appeared  in  court  in  1835  at  Kalamazoo,  Judge  Fletcher 
presiding,  and  on  motion  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  never 
resumed  practice  in  the  West.  He  died  at  Richland,  June 
29, 1 864,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five  years.  Through- 
out his  long  life  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  who  knew 
him. 

James  Miller,  son  of  Joseph  Miller,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Kalamazoo,  and  for  a  short  time  was  in  practice 
in  the  county,  but  subsequently  removed  to  Grand  Rapids, 
where  for  many  years  he  sustained  himself  as  a  leading 
member  of  the  bar  and  useful  citizen.  He  died  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1879. 

Joseph  Miller,  Jr.,  was  born  at  Winsted,  Conn.,  Dec. 
13,  1816.  He  completed  his  literary  education  at  the 
academy  of  that  place,  and  commenced  his  law-reading  in 
the  office  of  his  father,  at  Winsted,  in  1833,  and  completed 
his  course  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Kalamazoo  in 
1837.  For  many  years  he  was  associated  in  his  law  practice 
with  Hon.  Charles  E.  Stuart,  and  subsequently  with  J.  D. 
Burns,  Esq.  He  held  the  office  of  prosecuting  attorney 
for  the  county  of  Kalamazoo  several  years,  and  subse- 
quently, during  the  administration  of  President  Buchanan, 
was  appointed  United  States  district  attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan,  and  discharged  its  duties  until  some 
time  after  the  incoming  of  President  Lincoln's  administra- 
tion. Mr.  Miller's  reputation  as  a  well-educated  lawyer 
extended  over  a  large  portion  of  Michigan.  His  marked 
capacity  for  the  careful  preparation  of  all  cases  in  which  he 
appeared  was  recognized  by  the  courts  and  his  professional 
brethren.  When  he  cited  an  authority  from  an  elementary 
work,  or  the  reports,  it  was  almost  invariably  in  point,  and 
sustained  the  position  for  which  it  was  cited.  In  his  argu- 
ments to  court  and  jury  he  had  the  power  of  condensation, 
and  yet  his  brief  speeches  were  very  effective.  In  the 
public  offices  which  he  held,  no  fault  was  found  in  his 
action  ;  it  was  a  fearless  and  able  discharge  of  duty.  A 
host  of  people,  now  living  in  Kalamazoo  and  adjoining 
counties,  can  testify  that  he  never  encouraged  litigation  ; 
his  intervention  was  for  peace  and  friendly  adjustments 
whenever  it  was  practicable.  He  died  at  Kalamazoo,  April 
9,  A.D.  1864,  aged  forty-eight  years.  On  the  day  of  his 
funeral  the  buildings  of  the  village  were  draped  in  mourn- 
ing, all  business  was  suspended,  and  the  sorrowing  multi- 
tude in  the  procession  attested  that  a  good  man  had  gone 
down  to  his  grave. 

Hon.  Samuel  Clark  was  born  in  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
in  January,  1800.  His  earlier  years  were  spent  on  a  farm. 
He  graduated  at  Hamilton  College,  New  York,  and  pursued 
his  law  reading  at  the  office  of  Judge  Hulburt,  of  Auburn, 
and  commenced  practice  as  a  lawyer  at  Waterloo,  N.  Y., 
in  1828,  and  continued  with  an  increasing  business  until 
1833,  when  he  was  elected  representative  from  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Congressional  District  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Serving  one  term,  he  resumed  and  continued  his  practice  of 


the  law  at  Waterloo,  until  1842.  when  he  removed  to  Kal- 
amazoo. In  his  new  home  he  soon  took  good  rank  in  the 
profession,  and  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  lawyers 
of  the  State.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  Michigan  in  1850,  and  was  prominent 
in  the  discussions  upon  the  more  important  topics  in  that 
body.  He  favored  by  a  strong  argument  the  establishment 
of  an  independent  Supreme  Court,  releasing  its  judges  from 
Circuit  Court  duties.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Congress  in  1853,  serving  one 
term,  and  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Michi- 
gan delegation.  The  pioneers  in  Western  Michigan  have  a 
well-defined  recollection  of  Mr.  Clark's  ability  as  a  lawyer, 
his  generous  hospitality  at  his  home,  and  his  valuable  ser- 
vices to  his  country  in  every  public  position  which  he  held. 
He  died  at  Kalamazoo,  Oct.  2,  1870,  aged  seventy  years. 

Hon.  Epaphroditus  Ransom  was  born  in  Hampshire 
Co.,  Mass.,  in  1799,  and  moved  with  his  father's  family,  in 
his  early  childhood,  to  Windham  Co.,  Vt.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Chester  Academy,  Windsor  Co.,  Vt.,  an  institu- 
tion which  has  furnished  educational  advantages  to  many 
leading  men  in  Michigan.  Among  them,  Governor  Barry, 
Chancellor  Farnsworth, — both  well  known  by  reputation  to 
the  people  of  our  State, — Mitchell  Hinsdill,  and  Isaac  W. 
Willard,  who  will  be  remembered  by  the  people  of  Kala- 
mazoo County  for  many  years  to  come.  Mr.  Ransom  was 
educated,  professionally,  in  the  law  school  at  Northampton, 
Mass.,  his  law  preceptor  before  attending  this  school  being 
Peter  R.  Taft,  of  Townshend,  Vt.,  father  of  Alphonso  Taft, 
of  Cincinnati,  late  attorney-general  of  the  United  States. 
He  graduated  at  the  law  school  in  1825,  and  was  in  suc- 
cessful practice  at  Townshend,  Vt.,  until  1834,  when  he 
removed  to  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

While  a  resident  of  Vermont  he  was  twice  elected  a 
member  of  the  Legislature.  On  the  19th  of  November, 
1834,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Kalamazoo,  and  soon 
afterwards  was  associated  with  Hon.  Chas.  E.  Stuart  in  an 
extensive  law  practice.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  in  1836,  and 
subsequently,  in  1843,  chief  justice,  and  remained  in  the 
position  until  1848.  In  1847  he  was  elected  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Michigan,  which  office  he  held  for  two  years 
from  1st  of  January,  1848.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  Legislature  of  Michigan 
for  1853. 

Governor  Ransom  was  a  man  of  commanding  presence, 
in  height  over  six  feet,  in  weight  exceeding  two  hundred 
pounds,  with  massive  head,  and  a  voice  of  power.  As  a 
judge,  when  off  the  bench,  it  was  his  pride  to  mingle  with 
the  people,  and  lead  them  into  talks  about  their  farm  and 
mechanical  employments  ;  and  he  carefully  noted  the  details 
of  their  experience,  and  made  effort  to  profit  by  it.  He 
delighted  in  agriculture,  and  his  home  for  many  years  was 
a  well-cultivated  farm,  with  pleasant  surroundings,  form- 
ing now  a  part  of  the  village  of  Kalamazoo.  His  herds 
of  improved  cattle  and  carefully-bred  flocks  of  sheep  won 
for  him,  among  farmers  and  the  mass  of  people  accus- 
tomed to  manual  labor,  a  popularity  rarely  attained  by  any 
public  man  in  Michigan.  A  change  came, — he  sold  his 
comfortable  farm-home  at  a  time  of  great  business  depres- 
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sion,  invested  his  means  in  banking  and  other  enterprises, 
all  of  which  proved  disastrous  ;  his  resources  had  vanished, 
but  his  energy  of  character  was  yet  with  him.  He  removed 
to  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  and  there  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  receiver  of  public  moneys  in  the  United  States 
land-office,  and  was  encouraged  to  believe  that  he  could 
still  restore  his  broken  fortunes.  His  bright  earthly  future 
was  destroyed  by  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Fort  Scott, 
Nov.  9,  1859.  His  remains  were  brought  back  to  Michi- 
gan, and  repose  in  "  Mountain  Home  Cemetery,"  at  Kala- 
mazoo. I  repeat  again,  no  man  ever  held  a  stronger  hold 
on  the  affections  of  the  people  in  Western  Michigan  than 
Epaphroditus  Ransom. 

Walter  Clark  came  to  Kalamazoo  from  the  State  of 
New  York  in  1836,  a  graduate  of  Union  College,  under  the 
especial  pupilage  of  Dr.  Knott,  its  president.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Kalamazoo,  May  2,  1837.  During 
most  of  his  practice  he  was  associated  with  Hon.  N.  A. 
Balch.  He  died  at  Kalamazoo  in  January,  1842.  He  was 
remarkable  for  scholarship  and  literary  acquirements,  and 
was  a  very  active  and  successful  business  man. 

Mitchell  Hinsdill  came  to  Kalamazoo  from  Vermont, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  Nov.  19,  1834.  He  officiated 
as  prosecuting  attorney  for  Kalamazoo  County  in  1835,  and 
was  elected  and  served  as  judge  of  probate  from  1836  to 
1844,  sustaining  himself  officially  and  in  the  profession 
with  great  credit.  In  his  later  years  he  devoted  his  time 
to  farming,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most 
skillful  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  Kalamazoo  County.  He 
died  in  1854. 

Zephaniah  Platt  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  com- 
menced practice,  at  Kalamazoo,  Nov.  1, 1836.  In  his  former 
practice,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  he  had  sustained  him- 
self as  an  able  lawyer,  especially  in  chancery  practice,  and 
he  lost  none  of  his  reputation  during  his  residence  in  Mich- 
igan. He  returned  to  New  York  City,  and  there  and  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  prosecuted  a  successful  business  in  his 
profession  for  many  years. 

Horace  Mower,  born  in  Vermont,  and  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  College,  read  law  with  Hon.  Andrew  Tracy,  at 
Woodstock,  Windsor  Co.,  Vt.  He  emigrated  to  Michigan, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Kalamazoo  in  August,  1839. 
He  served  one  term  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Legislature  in  1847,  and  was  subsequently 
appointed  judge  of  the  court  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mex- 
ico, serving  two  years. 

Judge  Mower,  during  his  practice  in  Kalamazoo,  and 
while  holding  his  official  position  in  New  Mexico,  acquired 
and  held  the  reputation  of  being  a  critically-accurate  lawyer 
with  all  his  professional  brethren.  His  fine  collegiate  at- 
tainments gave  him  notice  wherever  he  was  known  in 
Michigan,  and  his  polished  address  made  him  a  very  effect- 
ive speaker  in  his  efforts  with  the  court  and  jury.  He  died 
at  Kalamazoo,  Dec.  11,  1860,  while  yet  a  young  man,  and 
there  are  many  persons  in  Kalamazoo  and  the  adjoining 
counties  who  remember,  with  regret,  when  his  brilliant 
prospects  were  cut  off  by  an  untimely  death. 

Volney  Hascall,  born  Feb.  2*  1820,  in  Genesee  Co., 
N.  Y.,came  with  his  father's  family  to  Kalamazoo  in  1830, 
and  was  educated  at  the  branch  of  the  university,  then  lo- 


cated at  that  place,  becoming  a  finished  scholar  in  Latin, 
English  literature,  and  mathematics.  He  read  law  with 
Elisha  Belcher,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1843.  He 
also  mastered  the  art  of  printing  in  all  its  branches,  became 
an  editor,  and  in  this  vocation  had  no  superior  in  Michigan. 
He  edited  a  paper  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  not  to 
serve  his  own  private  purposes.  He  visited  Europe  several 
times,  and  in  his  talks  about  his  travels  always  held  the 
attention  of  his  auditors.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  from  Kalamazoo  County  in  1850 ; 
and  held  the  position  of  register  of  the  United  States 
land-office  for  Western  Michigan  during  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Buchanan.  He  died  at  Kalamazoo,  in 
February,  1870,  and  his  acquaintances  remember  him  as 
an  honest  man  and  useful  citizen. 

Walter  O.  Balch  was  born  at  Kalamazoo  April  9, 
A.D.  1843.  Educated  in  the  common  schools,  and  gradu- 
ated in  the  law  department  of  Michigan  University  ;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Kalamazoo,  A.D.  1866.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  his  father,  Hon.  N.  A.  Balch,  in  practice  at 
Kalamazoo,  but  failing  health  compelled  him  to  withdraw 
from  the  more  active  duties  of  the  profession.  He  died  in 
December,  1876.  His  kind  and  courteous  manners,  and 
his  remarkable  acquirements  in  a  literary  point  of  view, 
gave  him  the  friendship  and  admiration  of  a  wide  circle  of 
acquaintances. 

David  B.  Webster,  born  in  Chittenden  Co.,  Vt.,  re- 
ceived an  academical  education,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Essex,  Chittenden  Co.  He  practiced  at  Montpelier, 
and  thence  removed  to  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  in  1836,  and  was 
associated  in  practice  with  Hon.  Charles  E.  Stuart.  He 
served  a  term  as  prosecuting  attorney,  and  was  elected  in 
1845  judge  of  probate  for  the  county  of  Kalamazoo, 
serving  four  years.  He  was  appointed,  during  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Taylor,  receiver  of  public  moneys  in 
the  United  States  land-office  for  the  Western  District  of 
Michigan,  and  served  three  years.  He  died  May  8,  1860, 
at  Kalamazoo.  Judge  Webster  was  a  genial,  pleasant  man, 
discharging  official  duties  faithfully  and  well,  and  holding 
the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

Hon.  Marsh  Giddings  came  to  Kichland,  Kalamazoo 
Co.,  Mich.,  with  his  father's  family,  in  1830,  from  the  State 
of  Connecticut.  His  advantages  for  education  were  confined 
mainly  to  the  common  schools  of  the  Territory  and  State  as 
they  existed  during  his  minority.  He  read  law  with  Judge 
Mitchell  Hinsdill  at  Richland.  After  his  admission  to  the 
bar  at  Kalamazoo,  in  1841,  he  was  associated  in  practice 
with  Gen.  Dwight  May  for  several  years.  He  was  elected  a 
representative  in  the  Legislature  of  Michigan  for  the  year 
1849,  and  subsequently  elected  judge  of  probate  for  the 
county  of  Kalamazoo,  serving  from  1861  to  1868,  inclusive. 
Judge  Giddings  was  also  elected  to  and  served  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  Michigan,  which  held  its  session 
at  Lansing,  in  1867.  He  was  appointed  Governor  of  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  at  Santa  Fe,  in  the  month  of 
September,  1875.  His  remains  were  brought  to  Michigan, 
and  repose  in  "  Mountain  Home  Cemetery,"  at  Kalamazoo. 
As  a  jury  lawyer,  Judge  Giddings  was  eminently  successful. 
As  judge  of  probate,  he  satisfied  the  people  of  his  county, 
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tenderly  caring  for  the  interests  of  the  widow,  the  orphan, 
and  those  who  were  measurably  without  a  protector.  At 
Washington  it  stands  on  record  that  the  affairs  of  New 
Mexico  were  administered  during  the  term  of  Governor 
Giddings'  service  with  ability  and  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  people  of  that  Territory. 

George  D.  Rice  was  for  many  years  a  resident  of 
Kalamazoo,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849.  He  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  to  maturing  plans  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad  Company, 
and  for  the  construction  of  its  road,  and  thus  largely  bene- 
fitted the  interests  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  died  at  Kala- 
mazoo, 1869. 

David  Hubbard  read  law  in  the  office  of  Stuart  & 
Miller,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1848,  and  subse- 
quently located  for  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  School- 
craft. He  entered  the  United  States  military  service  during 
the  war  with  Mexico,  in  the  regiment  commanded  by  Col. 
Thomas  B.  W.  Stockton,  and  in  the  company  commanded 
by  Capt.  F.  W.  Curtenius,  and,  landing  at  Vera  Cruz, 
marched  to  Orizaba.  After  the  return  of  the  regiment  with 
which  he  served,  and  its  discharge,  he  resumed  the  practice 
of  the  law,  but  failing  health  compelled  him  to  abandon  his 
profession.  He  died  at  Kalamazoo  in  1852,  recognized  by 
his  acquaintances  as  a  young  man  of  much  promise. 

Charles  A.  Thompson  was  admitted  to  practice  at 
the  bar  of  Kalamazoo  in  1862,  after  graduating  with  first 
honors  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1855,  and  conclud- 
ing his  studies  with  May  &  Giddings,  at  Kalamazoo.  He 
officiated  as  Circuit  Court  commissioner,  and  was  afterwards 
elected  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  county  of  Kalamazoo. 
He  joined  the  19th  Regiment  of  Michigan  Infantry,  com- 
manded by  Col.  Gilbert,  and  was  commissioned  by  Governor 
Blair  a  captain.  He  died  June  8,  1871,  at  Kalamazoo, 
from  disease  contracted  during  camp-life  in  the  army.  Capt. 
Thompson  was  known  by  his  professional  acquaintances  as 
a  lawyer  skilled  in  office  practice, — no  one  of  his  years  his 
superior  in  the  preparation  of  papers, — and  his  record  as  a 
soldier  is  well  established,  giving  him  credit  for  bravery. 

Charles  B.  Hayden  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859, 
after  completing  at  Kalamazoo  his  studies  in  the  law  office 
of  Stuart  &  Miller.  He  died  at  Cincinnati,  April,  1864, 
after  a  faithful  service  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  holding 
rank  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  his  regiment.  He  was  greatly 
beloved  by  his  associates  at  the  bar,  at  whose  instance  reso- 
lutions of  deep  regret  and  affection  were  spread  upon  the 
records  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  county  of  Kalamazoo. 

William  H.  De  Yoe,  for  many  years  an  active  busi- 
ness man  and  successful  practitioner  at  the  bar  of  Kalamazoo 
County,  and  associated  with  Hon.  Nathaniel  A.  Balch, 
died  Nov.  20,  1863.  Mr.  De  Yoe's  diligent  attention  to 
the  business  of  his  profession  and  his  many  gentlemanly 
traits  of  character  endeared  him  to  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

Clement  C.  Webb,  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  for  a 
short  time  in  practice  at  Kalamazoo,  gave  every  evidence  of 
future  success  in  his  profession.  He  was  elected  captain 
of  a  company  in  the  13th  Regiment  of  Michigan  Infantry, 
in  the  second  year  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  His  record 
as  a  soldier  is  pointed  at  with  pride  by  his  comrades  in 
arms.     In  the  brave  discharge  of  his  duty  he  was  wounded 


at  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  Dec.  31,  1862,  and  died  in 
hospital  at  Murfreesboro',  Feb.  14,  1863. 

James  K.  Knight  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Kalama- 
zoo in  1855.  He  was  subsequently  elected  clerk  of  the 
county  of  Kalamazoo,  in  which  position  he  was  a  universal 
favorite  with  the  people.  He  removed  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
there  succeeded  to  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice  in  his 
profession.  He  was  elected  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  in 
which  position  he  earned  for  himself  great  popularity  as  a 
sound  lawyer  among  his  professional  brethren,  and  the 
people  gave  him  credit  for  holding  the  scales  of  justice 
nicely  and  fairly  adjusted.  He  died  by  accident  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Louis,  in  December,  1875,  and  his  remains 
repose  in  the  cemetery  at  Schoolcraft,  Kalamazoo  Co.  All 
of  James  K.  Knight's  old  acquaintances  at  Kalamazoo  will 
remember  him  well  for  his  fine  personal  appearance,  his 
genial  manners,  and  his  great  excellence  of  character. 

Paul  Rawls,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, acquired  his  profession  in  the  office  of  Stuart  & 
Miller,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Kalamazoo  in  1848. 
He  entered  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  war  with  Mexico,  in  the  regiment  commanded  by 
Col.  Thomas  B.  W.  Stockton,  and  in  the  company  of  Capt. 
F.  W.  Curtenius  ;  was  discharged  with  the  regiment,  and 
died  at  Kalamazoo  soon  after  from  disease  contracted  during 
military  service.  He  was  deemed  one  of  the  most  estima- 
ble young  men  of  his  time, — his  collegiate  education  giving 
him  remarkable  qualifications  as  a  scholar,  and  his  law- 
reading  furnishing  evidence  of  great  promise  in  the  pro- 
fession. 

Gen.  Dwight  May  was  born  Sept.  8,  1822,  in  Berk- 
shire Co.,  Mass.  In  June,  1834,  he  removed  with  his 
father's  family  to  Michigan.  By  teaching  and  farm-labor 
he  prepared  for  college,  entered  an  advanced  class  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  September,  1846,  and  grad- 
uated in  1849  ;  read  law  with  Lothrop  &  Duffield,  at  De- 
troit, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  July,  1850.  He  com- 
menced practice  at  Battle  Creek  in  1850,  removed  to  Kal- 
amazoo in  1852,  and  was  then  associated  with  Hon.  Marsh 
Giddings.  While  a  resident  of  the  village  of  Kalamazoo 
he  was  elected  one  of  its  trustees,  twice  its  president,  several 
times  superintendent  of  its  schools,  and  in  1866  was  elected 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Michigan.  In  1868  he  was  elected 
attorney-general,  holding  the  office  two  terms.  In  April, 
1861,  his  war  record  commenced  by  his  election  as  cap- 
tain of  Company  I,  2d  Regiment.  Under  an  order  of  the 
War  Department,  he  reached  Washington  in  June,  1861, 
and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.     In  December, 

1861,  he  resigned  his  position  in  the  army,  and  resumed 
and  closed  up  his  law  business  at  Kalamazoo.     October  8, 

1862,  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  12th 
Michigan  Infantry,  and  in  June,  1865,  he  was  promoted 
colonel  of  the  same  regiment,  and  with  his  regiment  was 
mustered  out  of  service  March  5,  1866. 

Gen.  Dwight  May,  for  years  a  sufferer  from  disease  con- 
tracted in  camp-life,  died  Jan.  28,  1880,  and  his  remains 
were  placed  in  "  Mountain  Home  Cemetery,"  Kalamazoo,  on 
the  following  Saturday,  a  bleak  and  gloomy  day.  A  long 
line  of  his  Masonic  brethren  were  in  his  funeral  procession. 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  members  of  the  bar  of 
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Kalamazoo  and  adjoining  counties  were  present,  out  of  re- 
spect for  one  whose  learning  and  legal  character  they  recog- 
nized and  admired.  Many  of  his  old  comrades  in  the 
army  came  from  far  and  near  to  honor  the  dead  soldier,-— 
the  citizens  of  the  town  and  county,  young  and  old,  were 
present  to  testify  that  death  had  stricken  down  one  who 
had  lived  among  them  and  had  not  lived  in  vain  ;  all  agreed, 
in  sad  look  and  word,  that  a  man,  useful  and  patriotic  in 
life,  had  left  for  all  time  his  sorrowing  family  and  friends. 

Of  the  legal  men  of  Kalamazoo  County  I  have  spoken 
of  the  dead,  with  a  single  exception.  Two  of  the  pioneer 
lawyers  of  the  county  are  yet  with  us,  well  advanced  in 
years,  and  it  is  proper  that  I  should  name  them  as  pre-emi- 
nent in  ability,  and  so  recognized  by  all  their  old  associates 
in  the  profession, — Hon.  Nathaniel  A.  Balch  and 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Stuart. 

Hon.  Nathaniel  A.  Balch  was  born  in  Windham 
Co.,  Vermont,  on  the  22d  of  January,  1808.  He  read 
law,  medicine,  and  some  theology,  in  his  native  State,  and 
was  principal  of  Bennington  Academy,  Vt.  He  came  to 
Kalamazoo  in  1837.  He  has  also  been  a  college  professor 
of  mathematics.  If  you  wish  to  find  a  more  accomplished 
Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  don't  look  for  him  among  the 
clergy,  lawyers,  or  medical  men  of  Kalamazoo  County,  for 
you  can't  find  him.  He  is  filled  with  acquired  knowledge, 
and  has  worked  like  a  high-pressure  engine  to  get  it. 
He  has  been  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  counties  of 
Barry  and  Kalamazoo,  and  during  his  service  put  bad 
men  and  rogues  to  a  vast  deal  of  trouble.  He  was  an  able 
member  of  the  Senate  of  Michigan  in  1847,  and,  to  the 
utter  disgust  of  the  good  people  of  Detroit,  exerted  all 
his  power  to  move  the  capitol  of  the  State  from  the  com- 
mercial metropolis,  and  set  it  down  in  the  woods.  He  is  a 
master  in  argument,  and  the  opponent  at  the  bar  who  has 
attempted  to  push  him  off  the  bridge  has  often  found  him- 
self in  the  water.  He  is  now  the  president  of  the  Bar 
Association  in  Kalamazoo  County,  and  commands  the  re- 
spect and  friendship  of  his  associates  for  his  learning  and 
great  excellence  of  character. 

Hon.  Charles  E.  Stuart  was  born  in  Columbia  Co., 
N.  Y.,  in  1810  ;  emigrated  to  Michigan  in  1835,  and  com- 
menced as  a  lawyer  the  same  year  in  Kalamazoo,  obtaining 
a  business  within  a  brief  time  greater  than  any  other  lawyer 
in  Western  Michigan.  The  court  records  in  Kalamazoo 
and  adjoining  counties  show  his  name  in  connection  with 
almost  all  the  important  cases  during  1836  and  the  fifteen 
succeeding  years.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  1842  in  the  Legislature  of  Michigan  ; 
was  for  two  terms  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  Congress,  and  for  six  years  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  During  his  last  term  of  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Congress  he  moved,  and  made 
a  persistent  effort  for  and  accomplished,  the  passage  of 
the  law  making  a  landed  appropriation  for  the  construction 
of  Sault  St.  Marie  Canal, — a  law  that  has  added  more  to 
the  wealth  of  Michigan  than  any  other  that  was  ever  en- 
acted. An  associate  member  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
himself  greatly  distinguished,  once  said  that  Mr.  Stuart 
was  the  ablest  presiding  officer  of  a  deliberative  assembly 
he  had  ever  known  ;  that  his  rulings  on  questions  of  par- 


liamentary law  and  practice  were  rarely  at  fault.  Always, 
at  the  bar,  and  in  every  political  position  he  has  held,  he 
has  evinced  ability ;  now,  in  his  seventy-first  year,  his  mind 
is  vigorous  and  active.  His  fluent  conversational  ability 
and  remarkable  memory  enable  him  to  entertain  with 
stores  of  valuable  facts  and  abundance  of  anecdotes  of  men 
who  have  come  within  his  knowledge. 

The  following  list  embraces  the  names  of  attorneys,  now 
living,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Kalamazoo,  most  of  them  en- 
gaged in  professional  business :  John  W.  Breese,  Thomas 
R.  Sherwood,  John  M.  Edwards,  Charles  S.  May,  A.  A. 
Knappen,  Henry  F.  Severens,  Arthur  Brown,  Robert  F. 
Judson,  William  W.  Peck,  F.  E.  Knappen,  Rufus  H. 
Grosvenor,  J.  Davidson  Burns,  Robert  Burns,  James  W. 
Hopkins,  William  G.  Howard,  Dallas  Boudeman,  Nathaniel 
H.  Stewart,  Allen  M.  Stearns,  Edwin  M.  Clapp,  Jr.,  Volney 
H.  Lock  wood,  Elbert  S.  Roos,  Thomas  D.  Trumbull,  Sam- 
uel W.  Oxenford,  James  H.  Johnson,  Luther  Williams, 
William  Shakespeare,  Germain  H.  Mason,  Henry  C.  Briggs, 
Hampden  Kelsey,  H.  G.  Wells,  J.  Franklin  Alley,  Geo.  M. 
Buck,  Edward  Ranney,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. ;  Charles  W. 
Lowrie,  Gibson  Browne,  Keokuk,  la.  ;  Charles  R.  Brown, 
Port  Huron,  Mich.;  W.  L.  Booth,  New  York  City; 
George  L.  Otis,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  William  B.  Williams, 
Allegan,  Mich. ;  Chandler  Richards,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. ; 
Joseph  W.  Huston,  Dakota;  Harrison  A.  Smith,  Con- 
necticut ;  Cyrus  B.  Wilson ;  A.  C.  Kingman ;  T.  C.  Cut- 
ler ;  A.  L.  Moulton ;  Charles  R.  Brown,  Port  Huron, 
Mich. ;  Josiah  L.  Hawes,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. ;  Mitchell  J. 
Smiley,  William  J.  Stuart,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ;  Henry 
A.  Ford,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  A.  J.  Mills,  Paw  Paw,  Mich.  ; 
William  Fletcher ;  James  W.  Reid ;  Henry  H.  Riley,  Con- 
stantine,  Mich. ;  James  M.  Severens ;  C.  E.  Bailey ;  G.  P. 
Doane,  Mendon,  Mich. ;  J.  C.  Bishop,  Vicksburg,  Mich. ; 
Arthur  A.  Bleasby,  Big  Rapids,  Mich. ;  C.  K.  Turner ; 
E.  S.  Smith,  Chicago,  111.;  Lawrence  N.  Banks;  Charles 
K.  Turner,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. ;  Elisha  W.  Frazer,  Jasper 
C.  Gates,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Rufus  P.  Edson ;  Samuel  A. 
York,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Among  those  in  the  foregoing  list  of  lawyers  are  some 
whose  reputation  is  not  circumscribed  by  the  lines  of  the 
States  in  which  they  reside,  and  the  entire  list  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  equal  number  of  their  profession  to  be 
found  elsewhere  on  the  score  of  ability  and  integrity. 

MEDICAL   HISTORY* 

Among  uthe  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  sickness  and 
accidental  injury  are,  and  always  have  been,  conspicuous. 
They  give  occasion  and  create  the  necessity  for  experts  in 
medicine  and  surgery ;  and  hence  it  is  that  wherever  ag- 
gregations of  civilized  humanity  are  found,  there  "  the  doc- 
tor" is  a  recognized  and  an  existing  institution.  Sickness 
and  accidental  injury,  common  enough  everywhere,  are  pe- 
culiarly the  liability  and  often  the  lot  of  the  pioneer. 

Away  from  the  old  home,  its  associations,  its  comforts, 
and  its  consolations, — away  from  an  organized  society  reg- 
ulated by  law  and  accustomed  to  order,-— away  from  the 
newspaper,  the  market,  the  school,  and  the  church,  each  of 
which  ministers  to  a  civilized  human  want;  and  in  the 


*  Prepared  by  Foster  Pratt,  M.D. 
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pressure  of  danger  from  an  unaccustomed  climate,  from 
man  and  beast,  from  land  and  water,  from  forest  and  prairie, 
from  hunger,  heat,  and  cold,  and  from  an  imagination  that 
conjures  up  many  other  dangers,  real  and  unreal, — thus 
environed  by  danger  to  health,  life,  and  limb,  the  pioneer 
naturally  regarded  the  doctor  as  a  guardian  angel  and  his 
advent  as  an  epoch  in  pioneer  history. 

Of  the  doctors  entitled  to  rank  among  the  real  pioneers 
of  Kalamazoo  County,  there  are  four  who  deserve  conspic- 
uous and  honorable  mention  in  its  local  history.  These  are 
Dr.  N.  M.  Thomas,  of  Schoolcraft;  Dr.  David  E.  Brown, 
first  of  Schoolcraft  and  afterwards  of  Pavilion ;  Dr.  J.  G. 
Abbott,  of  Kalamazoo  ;  and  Dr.  D.  E.  Deming,  of  Cooper. 

Of  these  but  one  is  now  living, — Dr.  Thomas,  who  was 
probably  the  very  first  physician  who  made  a  home  in  the 
county,  settling  (in  what  is  now  Prairie  Konde)  in  the 


He  studied  medicine  at  Mount  Pleasant  with  Drs.  Isaac 
Parker  and  William  Farmer.  After  attending  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio  at  Cincinnati,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1828, 
he  was  examined  in  that  city  by  the  censors  of  the  First 
District  Medical  Society  of  Ohio,  and  the  right  to  practice 
physic  and  surgery  was  conferred  upon  him  by  that  body. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  between  one 
and  two  years  in  Ohio,  when  he  came  to  Prairie  Ronde 
and  commenced  practice  in  June,  1830.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  medical  society  of  the  Territory,  and  took 
such  steps  as  enabled  him  to  practice  physic  and  surgery 
without  a  violation  of  law.  The  country  being  sparsely 
settled,  his  practice  had  a  wide  range,  and  some  of  his 
early  visits  were  made  at  Diamond  Lake,  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant. He  had  quite  a  contest  with  "  steam  doctors,"  which 
caused  some  prejudice  against  him  for  a  time.      In  less 


NATHAN    M.    THOMAS,  M.D. 


spring  of  1830.  He  yet  lives ;  and  in  his  hale  old  age 
preserves  to  a  remarkable  degree  his  faculties,  mental  and 
physical. 

Nathan  M.  Thomas,  M.D:,*  the  first  physician  who 
located  in  the  county  of  Kalamazoo,  and  the  second  in 
Western  Michigan  who  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine, 
was  born  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ohio,  Jan.  2, 
1803.  His  parents,  Jesse  and  Avis  (Stanton)  Thomas, 
were  Quakers.  His  maternal  ancestors  were  of  the  same 
faith  from  near  the  origin  of  that  church,  and  are  traced 
back  to  Thomas  Macy,  the  first  settler  on  the  island  of 
Nantucket.  His  surroundings  at  his  native  place  were 
such  that  he  grew  up  with  temperate  habits.  Under  the 
teachings  of  Charles  Osborn  and  Benjamin  Lundy  he 
became  imbued  with  anti-slavery  sentiments  in  early  life. 


*  From  material  furnished  by  Dr.  Thomas. 


than  three  months  after  his  arrival  he  had  an  attack  of 
fever,  and,  while  it  lasted,  he  fully  realized  all  the  priva- 
tions of  log-cabin  life.  He  prescribed  for  himself  for  some 
days,  but  finally  felt  the  importance  of  yielding  his  case  to 
other  hands.  The  fact  that  the  nearest  physician  was  Dr. 
Loomis,  of  White  Pigeon,  presented  an  obstacle  to  be  over- 
come. A  messenger  was  dispatched  for  him,  but  found, 
upon  his  arrival  at  White  Pigeon,  that  Dr.  Loomis  could 
not  be  had.  He  learned,  however,  of  another  physician 
who  had  temporarily  located  at  that  place,  and  he  was 
obtained.  Under  his  treatment,  Dr.  Thomas  speedily  re- 
covered. For  the  first  two  years  after  he  located  on  the 
prairie  his  practice  was  not  large,  and  but  little  more  than 
paid  expenses.  He  had  barely  sufficient  means  to  enable 
him  to  practice  medicine,  with  a  few  dollars  in  his  pocket. 
Under  such  circumstances  he  could  derive  no  benefit  from 
the  pre-emption  law,  nor  purchase  any  government  land  until 
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September,  1832,  when  he  attended  land-sales  at  White 
Pigeon,  and  purchased  ninety  acres  of  prairie  land  for  three 
hundred  dollars,  a  large  part  of  the  purchase-money  being 
borrowed  capital.  The  land  sold  at  that  time  had  been  held 
back  from  market  because  it  had  been  selected  for  the  uni- 
versity, but,  as  a  number  of  sections  on  the  prairie  had  pre- 
emption claims  on  a  portion  of  them,  it  was  decided  that  the 
university  could  not  hold  the  remainder  of  those  sections. 
They  were,  therefore,  thrown  back  into  market  and  sold 
at  a  heavy  advance  on  government  price. 

After  he  had  spent  two  years  in  the  country  circum- 
stances were  so  changed  that  he  worked  speedily  into  a 
lucrative  practice.  Improvements  had  commenced  at  the 
village  of  Schoolcraft ;  Thaddeus  Smith,  J.  A.  Smith,  E. 
Lakin  Brown,  Lyman  I.  Daniels,  and  Jeremiah  Humphrey 
had  preceded  him  in  locating  at  that  point.  Others  soon 
followed,  and  the  indications  were  that  Schoolcraft  would 
very  soon  become  the  centre  of  business  for  Big  Prairie 
Ronde,  Gourd-Neck,  and  the  surrounding  country.  Such 
being  the  case,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  change  his  residence 
to  that  place.  His  practice  from  the  1st  of  July,  1832,  to 
1841  was  extensive.  He  applied  himself  closely  to  business, 
and  for  more  than  five  years  after  he  came  to  Schoolcraft 
did  not  spend  twenty-four  hours  at  a  time  beyond  the  range 
of  his  practice.  During  that  five  years,  with  all  the  loss  of 
sleep  and  other  conditions  incident  to  the  practice  of  med- 
icine in  a  sickly  country,  his  health  was  never  so  far  im- 
paired as  to  prevent  him  from  attending  regularly  to  his 
patients,  which  he  attributes  to  the  exercise  of  riding  on 
horseback.  He  rarely  rode  otherwise  during  the  first  four- 
teen years  which  he  spent  in  the  country. 

For  a  few^  years  previous  to  the  location  of  physicians  at 
Paw  Paw  village,  his  practice  extended  to  that  place  and 
to  the  Agard  settlement.  His  brother,  Dr.  Jesse  Thomas, 
assisted  him  in  the  practice  of  medicine  during  the  summer 
of  1836,  having  previously  studied  with  Dr.  William  Ham- 
ilton, of  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio.  He  attended  a  course  of 
lectures  at  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  in  the  winter  of 
1836-37,  and  resumed  practice  with  his  brother  the  follow- 
ing spring.  In  1838,  from  the  1st  of  July  to  the  1st  of 
October,  there  was  not  a  suflicient  fall  of  rain  to  lay  the 
dust.  The  marshes,  lakes,  and  water-courses  settled  to  a 
low  stage.  It  was  a  very  sickly  year,  and  consequently  in 
the  months  of  August  and  September  their  practice  was 
incessant  and  laborious.  Their  patients  were  numerous, 
and  their  business  larger  than  in  any  other  year  during  their 
professional  life.  The  country  was  sickly  for  ten  or  eleven 
years  of  its  first  settlement,  but  after  that  period  it  passed 
to  a  more  favorable  condition,  and  gradually  became  as 
healthful  as  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  17th  of  March,  1840,  Dr.  Nathan  M.  Thomas  was 
married  to  Pamela  S.  Brown,  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Sally  Brown,  of  Plymouth,  Windsor  Co.,  Vt.,  and  sister  to 
Hon.  E.  Lakin  Brown,  of  Schoolcraft. 

Previous  to  1841  the  purchase  of  land,  making  improve- 
ments, and  other  business  began  to  claim  the  attention  of 
Dr.  Thomas  to  such  an  extent  that  between  1841  and  1844 
it  was  his  intention  to  gradually  surrender  his  professional 
business  to  his  brother  within  a  few  years ;  but  meanwhile 
a  surplus  capital  had  accumulated  from  their  earnings,  and 


their  attention  was  turned  to  the  West,  as  presenting  the 
better  opportunities  for  profitable  investments.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  summer  of  1845,  Dr.  Jesse  Thomas,  in  com- 
pany with  Hiram  Moore,  made  an  exploration  of  what  is 
now  Green  Lake  Co.,  Wis.,  and  the  country  adjacent 
thereto.  This  led,  in  1846,  to  the  purchase  of  a  large,  tract 
of  land  near  Green  Lake,  and  Dr.  Jesse's  removal  to  it  in 
the  spring  of  1847.  The  largest  part  of  the  accumulated 
capital  that  Dr.  Thomas  realized  from  the  practice  of  med- 
icine he  invested  in  land  and  the  improvement  of  it,  and  at 
the  time  he  retired  from  practice  he  was  the  owner  of  some 
two  thousand  acres  of  improved  and  unimproved  land,  with 
the  larger  part  of  the  latter,  producing  no  income.  He 
therefore  gradually  sold  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  invested 
the  money  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  larger  income  than 
could  be  obtained  from  the  practice  of  medicine.  But  the 
greatest  and  most  important  benefit  was  an  exemption  from 
the  exposure  incident  to  practice  in  a  new  country.  It  is 
now  twenty-seven  years  since  he  relinquished  practice.  In 
1859,  after  he  had  retired,  he  received  the  following  official 
notice  of  being  chosen  an  honorary  member  of  the  State 
Medical  Society,  of  which  Dr.  Allen  was  president : 

"  Wyandotte,  Jan.  27,  1859. 
"  Dr.  N.  M.  Thomas  : 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  notify  you  that  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Michigan  State  Medical  Society,  held  at  Lansing,  January 
19th,  you  were,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Gunn,  elected  an  honorary  member 

of  that  society. 

"  Yours  respectfully, 

"  E.  P.  Christian,  Secretary." 

Dr.  Thomas'  early  education  led  him  to  adopt  advanced 
views  in  relation  to  the  anti-slavery  cause.  As  it  was  both 
a  moral  and  political  question,  he  rejected  the  idea  of  rely- 
ing on  moral  suasion  alone,  but  adopted  the  plan  advocated 
by  Benjamin  Lundy,  of  carrying  the  question  at  once  to 
the  ballot-box,  and  using  this  great  moral  and  political  force 
as  the  lever  for  the  overthrow  of  American  slavery,  which 
he  reduced  to  practice  in  1838  and  1839.  In  1840  he 
favored  the  organization  of  the  Liberty  party,  and  voted 
for  its  candidates  at  the  Presidential  election  of  that  year. 
In  1837,  Dr.  Thomas  united  with  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  male  citizens  of  the  townships  of  Prairie  Ronde  and 
Brady  in  petitioning  Congress  against  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  United  States.  He  was  induced  to  do  so  be- 
cause slavery  existed  in  that  country, — and  that,  too,  after  it 
had  been  abolished  by  Mexican  law.  He  sent  the  petition 
to  Lucius  Lyon,  one  of  the  United  States  senators  from  this 
State,  who  acknowledged  its  reception  with  the  remark, 
"  This  is  the  ,first  memorial  on  this  subject  that  has  been 
received  from  Michigan,  though  many  have  come  in  from 
other  portions  of  the  United  States."  Dr.  Thomas  also 
united  with  other  citizens,  at  different  times,  running 
i  through  a  series  of  years,  in  petitioning  Congress  on  the 
same  subject,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  against  the  admission  of  any  more  slave 
States.  In  1839  he  united  with  other  anti-slavery  men  for 
the  establishment  of  a  paper  in  this  State  devoted  to  the 
anti-slavery  cause,  which  required  quite  an  effort  and  much 
pecuniary  sacrifice  for  its  accomplishment.  In  1845  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Liberty  party  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  on 
a  ticket  with  James  G.  Birney  for  Governor,  which  received 
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some  three  thousand  five  hundred  votes.  When  the  Lib- 
erty party  was  merged  in  the  Free-Soil  or  Free  Democratic 
party,  in  1848,  he  became  a  member  of  that  party,  and  as 
such  was  on  the  electoral  ticket  in  this  State  for  John -P. 
Hale,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  President,  in  1852. 
Whep  the  State  mass  convention  was  held  in  Jackson,  in 
July,  1854,  which  organized  the  Republican  party  in  this 
State,  Dr.  Thomas  was  one  of  the  committee  of  sixteen 
chosen  by  a  State  mass  convention  of  the  Free  Democracy, 
held  at  Kalamazoo,  to  represent  that  party  in  the  Jackson 
convention,  and  in  accordance  with  instructions,  upon  the 
adoption  of  a  platform  approved  by  that  committee,  the 
Free  Democratic  party  was  dissolved  and  merged  in  the  Re- 
publican party.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  nominating 
committee  which  selected  for  the  convention  the  Republican 
State  ticket.  Being  a  supporter  of  the  Republican  party, 
he  was  also  a  supporter  of  the  government  through  the  war 
of  the  Rebellion.  From  the  time  hostilities  commenced  he 
favored  the  extinction  of  slavery,  as  the  only  sure  and  speedy 
way  of  ending  the  war.  He  therefore  sent  a  petition  to 
Congress  in  November,  1861,  signed  by  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  citizens  of  Schoolcraft  and  vicinity,  calling  the 
attention  of  that  body  to  the  subject,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  copy : 

"  To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States : 
"  In  accordance  with  justice,  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  to  meet  the 
approval  of  the  good  and  the  true  throughout  the  world,  and  with  a 
view  of  restoring  four  million  native  Americans  to  their  rights,  and 
bringing  the  war  in  which  we  are  involved  to  a  speedy  termination, 
the  undersigned,  citizens  of  Kalamazoo  County  and  State  of  Michigan, 
respectfully  pray  your  honorable  body  to  so  exercise  the  right  with 
which  you  are  invested,  under  the  war  power  of  Government,  as  to 
declare  slavery  by  act  of  Congress  totally  abolished." 

Dr.  Thomas  was  connected  with  the  "  underground  rail- 
road,"— one  of  the  organizers  of  the  company, — and  was 
the  Schoolcraft  station  agent.  The  first  "  train"  which 
arrived  brought  a  single  fugitive,  who  had  escaped  from 
the  far  South.  He  entered  the  State  in  Cass  County,  in 
October,  1838,  and  passed  Schoolcraft,  Battle  Creek,  Mar- 
shall, Jackson,  and  Detroit.  Other  fugitives  soon  followed 
on  the  track,  and  the  underground  railroad  became  estab- 
lished on  that  line,  extending  from  the  Slave  State  border, 
north  and  east,  through  Michigan  to  the  Canada  line.  It 
was  in  existence  nearly  twenty  years,  and  the  numbers  that 
passed  over  the  line  have  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred.  Some  of  the  fugitives 
became  permanent  settlers  in  Michigan,  but  the  great  body 
passed  on  to  Canada.  During  the  Rebellion  many  of  these 
fugitives  had  a  strong  desire  to  enlist,  and,  with  the  first 
opportunity,  were  mustered  into  the  service  and  made  brave 
soldiers.  Four  active  young  men,  fugitives  from  Ken- 
tucky, came  on  the  underground  railroad  to  the  Schoolcraft 
station  in  1856.  They  went  no  farther,  but  remained  in 
the  State,  and  when  the  war  commenced  they  were  among 
the  number  who  desired  to  enlist.  After  much  delay  and 
great  effort,  they  succeeded  in  being  accepted  in  different 
regiments  and  were  mustered  into  service.  In  the  course 
of  events  they  came  together  at  the  capture  of  Charleston, 
and  joined  in  singing  the  John  Brown  song  as  they 
marched  through  the  streets  of  that  city. 


Dr.  Thomas,  appreciating  the  advantage  of  a  good  educa- 
tion and  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the 
masses  as  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  republican 
government,  has  been  at  the  expense  of  giving  his  children 
a  collegiate  education.  His  eldest,  Avis,  since  deceased, 
graduated  at  Hillsdale  College  (the  university  not  being 
then  open  to  girls),  married  John  J.  Hopkins,  a  graduate 
of  the  same  institution,  and  spent  her  short  married  life  in 
Ohio.  His  youngest  three  children  have  received  their 
education  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Stanton,  now  a 
resident  of  Cassopolis,  graduated  in  1863,  and  Ella,  at 
present  teaching  at  Paw  Paw,  in  1875.  His  youngest, 
Malcolm,  is  a  member  of  the  class  of  1880. 

Dr.  Thomas  has  now  arrived  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  sev- 
enty-seven years.  His  life  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the 
end  of  everything  earthly  is  near  at  hand.  His  efforts  to 
push  forward  the  cause  in  which  his  mind  has  been  deeply 
enlisted  in  early  manhood,  and  through  mature  life  to  old 
age,  though  not  fully  completed,  their  consummation  is  fast 
approaching,  and  he  has  strong  hopes  and  expectations 
that  reform  movements  will  go  forward  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past  half- century  to  a  full  restoration  of  political 
rights,  so  that  every  human  being  of  lawful  age,  sound 
mind,  and  unconvicted  of  crime,  can  have  the  full  and  un 
contested  right  to  a  free  ballot,  without  regard  to  class  or 
sex. 

During  the  summer  of  1879  a  controversy  sprang  up  in 
relation  to  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  Republican 
party  in  Michigan,  and  Dr.  Thomas,  in  common  with 
numerous  others  to  whom  letters  had  been  addressed  on  the 
subject,  furnished  what  facts  were  in  his  memory  regarding 
the  matter.     The  following  is  a  copy  of  his  letter : 

"  To  the  Editor  of   The  Post  and  Tribune  : 

"  In  response  to  your  inquiries,  without  any  record  before  me,  I  will 
state  a  few  facts  as  I  recall  them  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  the 
Republican  party.  I  attended  the  Free-Soil  or  Free  Democratic  con- 
vention held  at  Jackson  on  the  22d  of  February,  the  mass  convention 
at  Kalamazoo,  on  the  21st  of  June,  and  the  mass  convention  at  Jack- 
son, on  the  6th  of  July,  1854.  The  old  anti-slavery  men,  previous  to 
the  origin  of  the  Republican  party,  had  felt  the  necessity  of  a  com- 
bined effort  against  slavery  and  the  aggressions  of  the  slave-power  of 
the  country,  and  had  been  acting  politically  against  that  institution 
for  years.  In  accordance  with  established  usage,  the  Free  Democracy, 
as  the  representation  of  their  principles,  met  in  convention  at  Jack- 
son, on  the  22d  of  February,  adopted  resolutions,  and  in  nominating 
the  State  ticket  the  canditates  were  selected  with  a  view  of  reconcil- 
ing the  feelings  of  the  various  shades  of  anti-slavery  men  and  placing 
a  strong  ticket  in  the  field.  With  that  idea  in  view  Kinsley  S.  Bing- 
ham was  nominated  for  Governor.  A  strong  desire  was  manifested 
by  a  few  leading  anti-slavery  Whigs  for  a  union  of  the  Free-Soil  and 
Whig  parties  on  a  State  ticket.  The  late  Judge  Emmons,  I  well  re- 
member, as  one  of  their  number,  was  present  to  make  known  their 
wishes  upon  that  point.  But  the  time  for  its  consummation  had  not 
then  arrived,  nor  was  it  foreseen  that  so  great  an  aggression  upon  the 
rights  of  the  free  States  as  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  was 
so  near  in  the  future  as  the  end  of  May  of  that  year.  The  catastrophe 
occurred  when  I  was  on  my  way  to  visit  friends  in  New  England. 
Some  ten  days  elapsed,  and  I  was  in  Boston  to  witness  the  first  opening 
in  Faneuil  Hall  of  the  great  fugitive  slave  case,  where  the  voices  of 
Parker  and  Phillips  were  heard  presenting  the  fact  of  there  being 
(  once  a  Boston  and  Massachusetts,  but  no  Boston  nor  Massachusetts 
now/  The  slave-power  was  supreme  to  the  Canada  line.  A  few  days 
passed,  and  a  war- vessel  was  in  the  port  of  Boston,  and,  under  orders 
from  the  government  of  t^e  United  States,  took  Anthony  Burns  and 
returned  him  to  slavery,  from  which  he  had  just  escaped.  A  few 
days  later  a  line  from  a  friend  reached  me  in  Vermont,  urging  my 
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return  home,  as  a  State  Free-Soil  Convention  had  been  called  during 
my  absence.  On  my  return  I  attended  that  convention,  which  was 
held  at  Kalamazoo  to  meet  the  emergency  that  had  just  been  sprung 
upon  the  country  and  aroused  the  public  mind  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  event  that  had  transpired  since  the  memorable  struggle 
against  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave  State,  and  led  to  the  call 
of  the  mass  State  convention  to  be  held  at  Jackson  on  the  6th  of  July. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Free  Democracy  determined  to  meet 
at  the  time  appointed  in  the  mass  convention  at  Jackson,  and  unite 
in  a  new  organization,  provided  a  platform  was  adopted  embracing 
their  principles.  A  committee  of  sixteen  was  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  Kalamazoo  convention.  They 
met  in  Jackson,  and,  upon  a  platform  being  adopted  that  met  the  ap- 
proval of  the  committee,  the  nominations  previously  made  were  with- 
drawn, and  the  Free  Democratic  party  of  this  State  was  dissolved  and 
absorbed  in  the  new  organization,  under  the  name  of  the  Republican 
party,  as  adopted  by  the  convention.  When  the  organization  was 
completed  and  the  State  officers  nominated,  the  convention  closed 
with  a  feeling  pervading  the  mass  that  a  great  work  had  been  accom- 
plished. Michigan  was  undoubtedly  the  first  State  to  organize  under 
the  name  of  Republican.  Ohio  and  one  or  two  other  States  called 
conventions  of  those  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  fhe  Missouri  Compro- 
mise on  the  13th  of  July  following,  as  the  anniversary  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  but  the  Republican  party  was  not,  of 
course,  fully  organized  as  a  national  party  previous  to  the  holding  of 
the  national  convention  at  Philadelphia,  in  1856. 
"  Respectfully  yours, 

"  N.  M.  Thomas. 
"  Schoolcbaft,  June  27,  1879." 

Dr.  David  E.  Brown,  who  came  to  Schoolcraft  in  Oc- 
tober, 1830,  was  bom  June  20,  1795,  in  Loudon  Co.,  Va. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  in  many 
respects  a  marked  man.  Naturally  frank,  open-hearted, 
hospitable,  and  generous,  he  had  many  warm  friends ;  brim- 
ful of  mirth  and  humor,  he  was  highly  entertaining  and 
attractive  in  social  life ;  his  clear  perceptions,  sound  reason, 
and  general  good  sense  commanded  universal  respect ;  and 
all  these,  together  with  his  energy,  high-bred  courtesy,  and 
integrity,  made  him  a  successful  man.  As  a  physician  he 
was,  for  the  time,  remarkably  well  educated ;  his  mind  was 
well  trained  in  professional  thought,  and  his  memory  well 
stored  with  medical  science.  For  some  time  (just  how  long 
cannot  be  ascertained)  he  was  the  Professor  of  Practice  in 
a  medical  school  established  at  La  Porte,  Ind.  In  1852  he 
moved  to  his  farm  in  Pavilion  township,  and  made  that  his 
home  until  about  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
May  13,  1871,  at  Boone,  Iowa.  His  remains  He  in  the 
township  burial-ground  of  Schoolcraft. 

Dr.  Abbott  came  to  Kalamazoo  in  1831,  and  was  a 
prominent  character  in  nearly  all  the  early  affairs  of  the 
township.  He  was  its  first  postmaster,  he  held  several  town- 
ship offices,  and  he  was  its  first  physician.  His  professional 
experience  embraced  much  that  was  interesting  to  the  his- 
torian, and  especially  to  the  medical  man,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible, within  the  space  allowed  for  this  article,  to  give  the 
details  of  his  life.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  healthy  and 
vigorous  himself,  he  did  a  large  amount  of  professional 
work, — his  rides  radiating  from  his  home  to  New  Buffalo, 
to  Ionia,  to  Union  City,  and  to  Muskegon ;  and  that,  with- 
out being  remarkable  or  noteworthy  on  account  of  his  en- 
dowments or  his  attainments,  he  was  a  careful  and  honor- 
able physician,  a  kind  and  good  man,  who  had  many  and 
warm  friends,  and  whose  death  one  year  ago  was  lamented 
by  all  who  knew  him. 

Dr.  Deming,  who  came  to  Cooper  in  1834,  was  a  man 


of  many  good  and  remarkable  traits.  A  good  physician,  a 
kind  neighbor,  a  true  friend,  and  a  faithful  worker,  he  did 
great  good  in  the  north  part  of  this  county,  and  in  Allegan 
and  Barry  Counties.  (A  fuller  account  of  his  life  and  death 
will  be  found  in  the  history  of  Cooper  township.) 

Passing  now  to  the  medical  generation  in  Kalamazoo 
only,  immediately  following  these  pioneers,  we  notice  Dr. 
Stuart,  the  father  of  Hon.  Charles  E.  Stuart,  a  man  of 
marked  intellect  and  character,  who  lived  to  a  great  old 
age,  and  died  only  a  few  years  since. 

Dr.  Lewis  F.  Starkey,  a  native  of  New  York,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  a  while 
assistant  surgeon  in  the  navy,  came  to  Detroit  in  1836, 
and  to  Kalamazoo  in  1837.  In  1842  he  was  elected  State 
senator  from  this  district,  and  for  years  was  prominent  in 
the  politics  of  the  State.     He  died  May  19,  1848. 

Dr.  Edwin  N.  Colt  settled  in  1836,  and  left  in  1843. 
He  was  postmaster  at  Kalamazoo  in  1841-42. 

Dr.  Starkweather,  another  man  of  marked  character, 
came  about  the  same  time,  prospered  in  his  practice,  and 
died  in  the  spring  of  1854. 

Dr.  C adm an,  also  for  many  years  in  practice,  was  prom- 
inent in  all  the  reformatory  measures  of  the  day,  and  has 
gone  to  his  rest. 

Dr.  Howard,  gentlemanly,  pleasant,  and  popular,  died 
about  1860. 

Drs.  Axtell  (brothers),  of  whom  the  elder  died  from 
a  dissecting  wound  about  1854 ;  the  younger  immediately 
thereafter  retired  from  practice,  and  still  lives  in  the  county. 
Dr.  J.  Adams  Allen,  a  graduate  of  Middlebury  (his 
father  was  a  professor  in  the  college),  came  to  Kalamazoo 
about  1848,  and  soon  became  eminent  in  his  profession. 
He  was  for  several  years  a  professor  in  the  medical  school 
at  Ann  Arbor,  but  removed,  in  1860,  from  Kalamazoo  to 
Chicago,  where  he  has  since  occupied  with  great  distinction 
the  chair  of  practice  in  Rush  Medical  College. 

Dr.  George  J.  Longbottom,  a  native  of  England,  a 
distinguished  graduate  of  the  London  University  Medical 
College  in  1838,  came  to  Kalamazoo  in  1849.  During  a 
successful  practice  here  of  fifteen  years  he  gained  a  large 
amount  of  popular  confidence  in  his  professional  knowledge 
and  skill,  and  by  his  keen,  quick  sympathy  with  trouble 
and  distress  won  the  hearts  of  all  with  whom  he  became 
intimate.     He  died  Oct.  4,  1864. 

Dr.  Thomas  Bradshaw,  also  a  native  of  England,  a 
graduate  of  the  London  University,  and  a  man  of  remark- 
able intellectual  endowments  and  professional  attainments, 
a  visiting  surgeon  of  one  of  the  Liverpool  hospitals,  and 
for  several  years  a  general  practitioner  in  that  city,  came  to 
Kalamazoo  early  in  1851.  (He  made  Pavilion  his  later 
home.)  He  was,  for  some  occult  reason,  an  eccentric,  mis- 
anthropic recluse,  scorning  all  conventionalities,  but  com- 
manding attention  and  respect  from  all  who  had  intelligence 
enough  to  appreciate  his  knowledge  and  mental  powers. 
He  died  in  December,  1872. 

Dr.  Coates,  for  some  time  associated  in  practice  with 
Dr.  Longbottom,  left  here  about  1850,  and  has  since  died. 
Dr.  Wells  Marsh,  a  Kalamazoo  boy,  a  graduate  of 
Michigan  University,  and  a  surgeon  during  the  late  war, 
also  practiced  awhile  in  Kalamazoo. 
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Dr.  R.  C.  Kedzie  for  a  short  time  was  professionally 
located  in  Kalamazoo,  but  for  a  long  time  has  been  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  at  the  State  Agricultural  College,  near 
Lansing.  In  this  position,  while  winning  laurels  for  him- 
self, he  has  conferred  reputation  on  his  school  and  honor 
upon  his  profession.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Michigan 
State  Medical  Society,  and  has  been  its  president.  He  is 
an  active  and  useful  member  of  our  State  Board  of  Health. 
He  is  a  permanent  member  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, and  also  of  the  National  Health  Commission. 

Dr.  J.  H.  White,  coming  to  Kalamazoo  in  1847,  stayed 
but  a  few  years,  left  on  account  of  his  health,  and  is  now 
dead.     He  was  a  genial  man  and  a  good  physician. 

Drs.  Mack  and  Boles,  both  dead,  were,  each  of  them, 
a  short  while  in  practice  among  us.  Dr.  Mack  removing 
to  Kankakee,  111.,  became  wealthy  and  politically  prominent 
in  the  State,  and  died  there. 

Dr.  George  W.  Lyon,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  a  grad- 
uate of  Bellevue  College,  New  York,  and  twice  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  of  New  York,  came  to  Kalamazoo  in  1858. 
Finely  endowed  by  nature  with  personal  and  intellectual 
gifts,  he  had  added  thereto  by  study  a  fine  literary  culture, 
unusual  professional  acquirements,  and  a  polish  of  manner 
which  made  him  a  pleasant  companion  and  a  successful 
physician.  Health  failing,  travel  did  not  restore  it,  and  he 
died  in  1876,  in  the  prime  of  life. 

Dr.  Edward  Lee,  too,  a  talented  and  accomplished  phy- 
sician and  gentleman,  came  from  his  home  in  New  York, 
on  the  Hudson,  practiced  here  for  about  a  year,  and  returned 
to  his  old  home  and  died  soon  after  of  consumption. 

Drs.  Forbes,  Chase,  Fitch,  Latjbenstein,  and  Up- 
john, Sr.,  each  practiced  for  a  time  in  Kalamazoo.  All 
are  living,  but  all  have  left  this  field.  Dr.  Upjohn,  Sr.,  has 
been  for  many  years  a  practitioner  in  the  county,  and  now 
lives  at  Richland. 

Dr.  Charles  V.  Mottram,  after  practicing  here  for 
several  years  (much  of  the  time  associated  with  his  brother 
William),  went  to  Kansas,  where  he  is  now  a  highly-suc- 
cessful physician.  During  the  war  he  was  surgeon  of  the 
6th  Regiment  of  Michigan  Infantry,  serving  with  distinction 
and  success. 

Dr.  Edward  Clapham,  a  native  of  England,  a  nephew 
of  our  old  druggist,  James  P.  Clapham,  and  a  well-educated 
physician,  practiced  here  a  few  years.  While  yet  quite 
young  he  died,  his  death  occurring  in  Canada,  Oct.  5, 1879. 

The  preceding  catalogue  is  believed  to  comprise  all  rep- 
resentatives of  regular  medicine  who  have  practiced  in  Kal- 
amazoo, and  who,  because  of  death  or  removal,  are  not  now 
here.  Of  those  now  here  and  in  practice,  the  oldest  is  Dr. 
William  Mottram,  who  came  here  in  1851,  from  Not- 
tawa  Prairie.  With  him  for  years  was  associated  his 
brother,  Charles  V.,  now  of  Kansas;  and,  more  recently, 
his  grandson,  Dr.  Arthur  Ransom.  Dr.  Mottram  has 
been  president  of  the  local  medical  society  and  a  delegate  to 
the  American  Medical  Association. 

Next  in  order  of  settlement  is  Dr.  Foster  Pratt,  who 
came  in  1856.  Dr.  Pratt  has  been  twice  president  of  the 
local  society ;  once  vice-president  and  acting  president  of 
the  State  Medical  Society,  and  once  its  president  by  election  ; 
a  permanent  member  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 


and  a  member  also  of  its  judicial  councils ;  surgeon  during 
the  war  of  the  13th  Regiment  Michigan  Veteran  Volunteer 
Infantry.  He  was  also,  in  1 858,  a  representative  of  the 
Kalamazoo  district  in  the  State  Legislature  ;  and  in  1871-72 
the  president  of  Kalamazoo  village. 

Dr.  Homer  0.  Hitchcock  also  came  (later)  in  1856. 
Dr.  Hitchcock  has  been  twice  president  of  the  local  society, 
president  of  the  State  society,  member  and  president  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  permanent  member  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  and  also  of  the  American  Social  Sci- 
ence Association. 

During  the  late  war  came  Drs.  I.  W.  Fiske,  W.  B. 
Southard,  and  Moses  Porter.  Since  the  war,  Drs. 
W.  T.  Stillwell,  Henry  U.  Upjohn  and  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Helen  M.  Upjohn  Kirkland,  J.  M.  Snook,  H. 

H.  SCHABERG,  0.  B.  RANNEY,  A.  HOCHSTEIN,  MRS.  M. 

L.  Tousley,  and  Morris  Gibbs  have  been  added  to  the 
catalogue  of  medical  practitioners  in  Kalamazoo. 

Drs  Fisk,  Southard,  Porter,  Stillwell,  Upjohn, 
and  Snook  have  each  been  president  of  the  local  society 
and  delegate  to  the  American  Medical  Association.  Be- 
sides these,  living  here,  but  not  now  in  practice,  are  Drs. 
L.  C.  Chapin  and  W.  H.  Johnson. 

Medical  Societies. — Prior  to  1866,  several  attempts 
were  made  to  form  a  medical  society,  but  with  no  success. 
In  1866  a  society  was  formed,  which  took  the  name  of 
"  Kalamazoo  Valley  Medical  Society,"  and  embraced  as  its 
territory  Calhoun,  Kalamazoo,  Allegan,  and  Van  Buren 
Counties.  This  organization  lived  about  one  year,  and  died 
because  it  covered  too  much  territory.  Immediately  upon 
the  demise  of  this  society,  another  was  born  to  inherit  its 
"  effects,"  which  was  christened  the  "  Kalamazoo  County 
Medical  Society,"  its  territory  being  indicated  by  its  title. 
But  very  soon  it  was  discovered,  after  a  careful  diagnosis, 
that  it  had  inherited  the  infirmity  of  its  parents, — too  much 
territory, — and  the  diagnosis  was  triumphantly  vindicated 
by  its  speedy  dissolution. 

Feb.  11,  1868,  the  "Kalamazoo  Medical  Association" 
was  organized  by  Drs.  Pratt,  Hitchcock,  Southard,  Fiske, 
W.  Mottram,  Chapin,  Johnson,  and  Porter,  and  all  who 
are  now  practicing  regular  medicine  in  Kalamazoo  are 
members  of  it.  The  only  feature  that  distinguishes  this 
from  any  other  medical  society  is  a  provision  in  its  law 
that  it  shall  meet  monthly  at  the  homes  of  its  members,  as 
may  be  convenient,  whereby  sociality  is  cultivated  as  well 
as  science.  Its  present  president  is  Dr.  Pratt,  and  Dr. 
Snook  is  secretary  and  treasurer.  During  the  twelve 
years  of  its  existence  it  has  done  much  good  not  only  to  its 
members,  but,  by  its  example,  to  other  doctors  in  other 
localities. 

On  the  27th  day  of  February,  1878,  another  organization, 
known  as  the  "  Kalamazoo  District  Medical  and  Surgical 
Association,"  was  organized,  a  constitution  and  by-laws  were 
adopted,  and  officers  elected.  It,  too,  though  scarcely  two 
years  old,  has  also  prospered  and  is  doing  a  good  work.  Dr. 
Edwin  H.  Van  Deusen,  of  Kalamazoo,  is  now  the  presi- 
dent, and  Dr.  J.  M.  Snook  is  secretary.  Its  membership 
includes  all  who  have  been  previously  named  as  practicing 
in  Kalamazoo,  and  who  are  members  of  its  local  society ; 
and,  in  addition  to  these,  it  also  includes  the  following, 
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viz.,  Drs.  B.  Barnum,  Schoolcraft ;  D.  M.  McLay,  Prairie- 
ville ;  S.  B.  Davis,  Alamo  ;  0.  F.  Seeley,  Climax  ;  E.  B. 
Dunning,  Paw  Paw  ;  M.  Hill,  Pavilion ;  Milton  Chase, 
Otsego;  J.  F.  Failing,  Oshtemo;  0.  B.  Nichols,  Martin; 
J.  L.  H.  Young,  Cooper;  L.  C.  Yan  Antwerp,  Vicksburg; 
L.  D.  Knowles,  Kendall ;  J.  W.  Sackett,  Prairieville ;  J. 
M.  Elliott,  Hickory  Corners;  J.  M.  Rankin,  Richland; 
Fred.  E.  Grant,  Mattewan  ;  0.  F.  Thomas,  Lawton  ;  C.  H. 
McKain,  Pavilion ;  Geo.  C.  Pease,  Wakeshma ;  E.  C. 
Adams,  Alamo ;  M.  Spencer  Bradley,  Oshtemo ;  H.  J. 
Turner,  Way  land. 

Neither  the  medical  history  of  Kalamazoo  nor  its  list  of 
medical  men  can  be  completed  without  a  mention  of  another 
class  of  physicians,  who  came  here  not  as  other  medical 
men,  to  locate  and  enter  into  general  practice,  but  who 
came  appointed  to  perform  duty  as  medical  officers  in  the 
"  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Insane."  First  and  foremost 
among  all  these  is  Edwin  H.  Yan  Deusen,  from  1856  till 
1878  the  distinguished  medical  superintendent  of  the  in- 
stitution. Among  the  assistant  medical  superintendents 
were  Drs.  Tyler  and  Geo.  C.  Palmer,  the  latter  being  now 
the  medical  superintendent.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Hurd,  for 
years  assistant  physician,  is  now  the  medical  superinten- 
dent of  the  similar  institution  at  Pontiac,  Mich.  Worthy 
of  honorable  mention  among  them  are  Dr.  Emerson,  resigned 
to  enter  general  practice,  and  Dr.  E.  G.  Marshall,  who  went 
from  here  to  a  similar  institution  in  Wisconsin,  and  there 
died  of  a  dissecting-wound  inflicted  while  engaged  in  scien- 
tific investigation.  Now  in  service  at  the  institution,  in 
addition  to  the  superintendent,  Dr.  Palmer,  are  Drs.  Adams, 
Wood,  Worcester,  Savage,  and  Miss  Bissell, — all  ornaments 
to  their  profession,  and  eminently  fitted  for  their  responsible 
duties. 

BR.   LAMBORN. 

The  following  fragmentary  information  and  anecdotes  of 
a  most  eccentric  but  at  the  same  time  most  remarkably 
endowed  individual,  who  for  many  years  was  a  citizen  of, 
or  at  least  a  dweller  in,  Kalamazoo  County,  have  been 
mostly  gathered  by  A.  D.  P.  Yan  Buren,  Esq.,  and  oblig- 
ingly placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  historian. 

Dr.  Isaac  E.  Lamborn  was  a  native  of  Leesburg,  Lou- 
don Co.,  Ya.,  where  he  was  born  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century.* 

He  is  said  to  have  graduated  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, at  Philadelphia,  where  he  also  studied  medicine 
under  Professor  Gibson,  a  man  of  well-known  reputation. 
Dr.  Mottram  says  he  graduated  an  M.D.,  and  thinks  he 
also  graduated  at  William  and  Mary  College  in  Yirginia. 

Dr.  Uriah  Upjohn  says  of  him  :  "  Theoretically  he  knew 
everything  in  the  science  of  medicine  ;  was  learned — pro- 
foundly versed — as  a  physician,"  though  he  never  engaged 
in  regular  practice.  He  was  like  Washington  in  one  re- 
spect— he  seldom  laughed.  He  seems  either  to  have  been 
regularly  bred  a  Quaker  or  subsequently  adopted  the  Quaker 
manner  of  expression. 

Dr.  Thomas  says  he  came  of  Quaker  parentage,  and  the 

*  Dr.  Thomas  met  him  in  September,  1828,  in  Mount  Pleasant,  Jef- 
ferson Co.,  Ohio,  and  Hon.  S.  F.  Brown  thinks  he  lived  in  that  State 
for  a  few  years  when  young.  Dr.  Thomas  and  others  think  he  first 
came  to  Michigan  in  1840.    Others  say  in  1830. 


doctor  also  thinks  he  studied  medicine  near  the  place  of  his 
birth.  He  also  states  that  his  father  was  noted  for  his 
eccentricities,  of  which  his  neighbors  often  made  sport. 

About  1824  he  visited  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he 
was  employed  as  a  stenographer  or  reporter  during  the 
administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  In  that  depart- 
ment his  reputation  was  unrivaled.  In  the  capital  of  the 
nation  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  many  prominent 
statesmen  and  politicians,  and,  having  a  superior  capacity 
and  a  most  retentive  memory,  acquired  a  remarkable  knowl- 
edge of  not  only  the  principal  actors  in  the  political  arena, 
but  of  the  most  profound  principles  of  human  government. 
His  penetration  of  character  was  wonderful,  and  Dr.  Mott- 
ram says  his  analysis  of  the  character,  peculiarities,  and 
special  traits  of  all  the  noted  men  of  his  time  was  better 
than  a  phrenological  delineation  by  the  ablest  lecturer  upon 
the  (so-called)  science. 

While  in  Washington  he  turned  his  attention  mostly  to 
American  politics,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  his  study  of  med- 
icine, he  soon  mastered  the  subject.  His  knowledge  of 
men  and  principles  was  most  wonderful.  As  a  prominent 
gentleman  of  Kalamazoo  puts  it :  "  He  seemed  to  have  no 
common  sense,  but  had  the  greatest  store  of  imcommon 
sense  of  any  man  I  ever  knew."  Whatever  subject  he 
investigated  he  seemed  to  grasp  at  once  and  become  profi- 
cient in.  With  all  his  other  acquirements  he  had  a  very 
wide  knowledge  of  history. 

Dr.  David  E.  Brown  was  from  the  same  part  of  Virginia, 
and  an  old-time  friend  of  his ;  and  when  he  removed  to 
Michigan,  about  1830,  Dr.  Lamborn  came  also.  Dr. 
Brown  was  a  Whig  and  Dr.  Lamborn  a  Democrat,  though 
a  very  independent  one,  reserving  tenaciously  the  right  of 
private  judgment.f  He  and  Dr.  Brown  had  many  a  "  pas- 
sage-at-arms"  upon  political  matters,  and  it  is  said  that  Dr. 
Brown  was  always  discomfited,  or  at  least  overwhelmed,  in 
the  argument. 

But,  like  many  a  great  man  before  him,  he  had  a  weak 
spot  in  his  armor ;  he  was  open  to  flattery.  Dr.  Mottram 
relates  an  instance  in  point:  The  Michigan  Central  and 
Southern  Railway  Companies  got  into  difficulty  about 
crossing  each  other's  lines  south  of  Chicago.  One  day 
Dr.  Mottram  made  the  statement  to  Dr.  Lamborn  that  the 
two  companies  had  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  in  dispute  to 
two  distinguished  umpires  in  England.  The  latter  gentle- 
men had  desired  to  have  associated  with  them  some  eminent 
American,  and  Mr.  Brooks,  superintendent  of  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad,  requested  Dr.  Mottram  to  secure  the  coun- 
sels of  Dr.  Lamborn.  The  latter  was  wonderfully  pleased 
at  this  distinguished  recognition  of  his  abilities.  A  few 
days  after  this  announcement  Dr.  Lamborn  said  to  Dr. 
Mottram,  "  Has  thee  heard  anything  more  about  the  matter 
from  Superintendent  Brooks?"  The  doctor  would  make 
some  explanation  for  the  time  being,  and  the  matter  would 
drop  for  a  few  days,  when  Dr.  Lamborn  would  again  inquire, 

f  Dr.  Upjohn,  according  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  reverses  this  statement, 
and  makes  Dr.  Lamborn  a  Whig  and  Dr.  Brown  a  Democrat.  It  is 
not  material.  Others  make  him  a  strong  Abolitionist,  and  he  seems 
to  have  been  an  adept  at  argument  on  all  sides  of  a  political  question. 

Dr.  Brown  was  a  Whig  till  1854.  After  the  formation  of  the  Re- 
publican party  he  became  a  Democrat.  Dr.  Lamborn  was  a  pupil 
of  Madison,  and  always  a  Democrat. — Dr.  Pratt. 
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in  an  eager  whisper,  "  Has  thy  friend  Brooks  yet  decided 
when  the  matter  of  adjudicating  this  railroad  difficulty  shall 
take  place  ?"  Some  plausible  excuse  had  finally  to  be  framed 
for  the  failure  to  call  upon  him. 

Dr.  Upjohn  says,  in  answer  to  a  question  as  to  whether 
Dr.  Lamborn  graduated  from  any  literary  institute, — 

"  I  think  he  did ;  there  is  not  much  doubt  of  it ;  but,  be  that  as  it 
may,  one  thing  is  certain,  he  knew  enough  to  have  graduated  from  a 
half-dozen  of  the  best  colleges  in  the  land. 

"I  first  met  him  at  Gun  Plains,  where  I  learned  that  he  was  to  de- 
liver a  lecture  on  stenography.  I  went  and  heard  a  masterly  lecture 
on  that  beautiful  art." 

Among  his  multitudinous  accomplishments  was  that  of  a 
practical  knowledge  of  surveying.  Upon  this  subject  he 
took  great  pleasure  in  discoursing,  and  had  an  excellent 
understanding  of  the  system  of  surveys  adopted  by  the 
United  States  authorities  about  1785.  He  was  a  most 
accomplished  mathematician. 

Keligiously  he  was  a  Hicksite  Quaker,  and  his  opinions 
were  not  kept  to  himself  in  this  direction  any  more  than  in 
political  matters.  He  was  outspoken,  earnest,  able,  and 
cuttingly  critical,  a  most  remarkable  debater,  and  furnished 
with  an  unfailing  stock  of  repartee.  He  was  habitually  of 
a  melancholy  temperament,  which  was  said  by  those  who 
knew  him  to  have  been  caused  by  a  disappointment  in  an 
affair  of  the  heart  in  early  life. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Clapp  furnishes  some  interesting  information 
which  we  have  drawn  upon. 

On  one  occasion  the  old  doctor  had  been  exceedingly 
active  in  procuring  signatures  to  a  petition  which  he  had 
drawn  up  to  be  presented  to  the  Legislature.  He  secured 
a  large  number  and  forwarded  it,  sanguine  of  success,  to  the 
Legislature.  But  although  his  name,  like  that  of  "  Abou 
Ben  Adhem,"  led  all  the  rest,  the  petition  was  never  after- 
wards heard  of.  The  doctor  could  not  bear  to  be  foiled. 
He  was  intensely  restive  under  what  he  deemed  restraint. 
At  that  time  Edwin  H.  Lothrop,  an  old  acquaintance,  was 
a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  for  some  reason  the 
doctor  believed  he  was  instrumental  in  suppressing  the 
lost  document.  Cut  to  the  quick  by  what  he  considered 
a  flagrant  act  of  injustice,  he  exclaimed,  "  The  right  of 
petition,  the  most  sacred  right  of  an  American  citizen, — a 
right  conceded  by  all  legislative  bodies  where  man  is  free, — 
this  right  is  denied  us  in  Michigan  !  Edwin  H.  Lothrop 
has  done  an  act  that  would  have  cost  Louis  Napoleon  his 
head !" 

He  was  sometimes  remonstrated  with  for  being  so  posi- 
tive and  outspoken ;  and  the  suggestion  was  ventured  that 
it  would  be  better  for  him  to  curb  himself  and  use  milder 
language.  He  replied,  "  It  was  born  with  me !  I  was 
once  put  in  a  barrel  by  my  parents  for  some  disobedience ; 
but  I  could  not  brook  restraint.  I  rolled  my  prison  over 
and  got  out !" 

In  the  days  when  Mormonism  had  a  foothold  in  south- 
western Michigan,  on  one  occasion  there  was  a  meeting  of 
the  "  faithful"  held  in  the  log  school-house  in  Mr.  E.  M. 
Clapp's  neighborhood.  Several  able  preachers  were  present, 
the  house  was  crowded,  and  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings 
considerable  feeling  was  beginning  to  manifest  itself,  when 
of  a  sudden  the  shrill  voice  of  Dr.  Lamborn  was  heard 
piping  harshly  out  as  he  entered  upon  a  most  searching 


and  logical  castigation  of  the  Mormon  theories  and  doc- 
trines. 

Yery  few  in  the  neighborhood  were  familiar  with  the 
doctor,  and  the  inquiry,  "  Who  is  it  ?  who  is  it  ?"  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth. 

The  few  who  happened  to  know  him  understood  well 
that  the  subject  would  be  exhaustively  treated  in  his  hands, 
and  the  "saints"  soon  found  that  an  "enemy  was  within 
the  gates"  who  would  thoroughly  expose  the  whole  business. 
Their  leaders  replied  to  him,  but  the  more  they  said  the 
worse  they  made  matters  appear,  and  their  arguments  were 
so  skillfully  parried  and  turned  against  them  that  they  very 
soon  were  ready  to  exclaim,  with  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek, 
"An'  I  thought  he  had  been  valiant  and  so  cunning  in 

fence,  I'd  have  seen  him  d d  ere  I'd  have  challenged 

him.". 

The  result  was  like  that  where  the  belligerent  hornet  got 
into  the  camp-meeting, — the  "  meetin"  broke  up. 

That  log  school-house  in  after-years  was  often  pointed 
out  as  the  spot  where  "  old  Dr.  Lamborn  routed  the  i  Latter- 
Day  Saints.'  " 

He  was  known  among  the  students  of  the  old  branch  of 
the  university  at  Kalamazoo  as  the  "  Wandering  Encyclo- 
pedia" and  the  "  Bodleian  Library  in  boots."  We  give  a 
couple  of  characteristic  anecdotes:  During  the  exciting 
political  campaign  of  1844,  he  happened  to  step  into  a 
Whig  meeting  at  Battle  Creek,  and  in  the  course  of  events 
made  a  brief  speech,  in  which  occurred  this  passage : 

"  Fellow-cit-i-zeHs  /  I  come  among  you  a  Christ-mn,  pat-n'©#,  and 
scholar  !  Really  there  are  but  three  great  men  in  A-mer-i-ca  ;  Dan- 
i-el  Webster  is  one,  Henry  Glay  is  another,  and  the  third  modesty 
forbids  me  to  mention  V* 

Dr.  Lamborn  and  Judge  Pratt. — In  the  fall  of  1848, 
Messrs.  Pratt  and  Hughes,  of  Marshall,  came  to  Cassopolis 
to  examine  the  testimony  taken  in  the  celebrated  "Ken- 
tucky Slave  Case,"  which  was  to  be  used  before  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  United  States. 

While  here  their  headquarters  were  at  the  oflice  of  Geo. 
B.  Turner,  Esq.,  who  was  connected  with  the  case.  Those 
acquainted  with  Judge  Pratt  will  remember  him  as  a  man 
of  commanding  personal  appearance,  an  inveterate  joker, 
and  a  most  unmerciful  antagonist  to  those  who  dared  meas- 
ure swords  with  him  in  a  contest  of  wit  and  humor.  Dur- 
ing their  stay  the  judge  had  been  unusually  successful  in 
playing  his  jokes  upon  Hughes,  and  the  latter  "  acknowl- 
edged the  corn." 

One  day  Hughes  and  Turner  were  standing  in  the  door 
of  the  office  looking  out  upon  Main  Street,  when  Dr.  Lam- 
born came  along.  Turner,  knowing  his  political  dislike  of 
Judge  Pratt,  whom  the  doctor  had  never  met,  proposed  to 
turn  the  tables  upon  the  judge.  Dr.  Lamborn  was  ac- 
cordingly invited  in,  and  the  three  gentlemen  walked  into 
a  back  room  where  the  judge  was  lying  upon  a  lounge.  As 
they  reached  the  centre  of  the  room,  Turner  remarked  to 
the  doctor, — 

"  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  concerning  the  three  prominent 
Democrats  of  Michigan.  First,  what  do  you  think  of  Judge  Ran- 
som ?" 

Dr.  Lamborn. — "  What  do  I  think  of  Bpaphroditus  Ransom  ?  I 
will  tell  thee.  He  is  not  a  great  man,  but  I  think  him  an  honest  one, 
and  a  good  judge.     In  politics  he  is  a  mere  boy." 
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Turner.— "  What  of  Judge  Felch  ?" 

Br.  Lamborn. — "  Alpheus  Felch  has  proven  himself  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent judge.  He  was  a  man  of  much  culture,  but  too  honest  for  a 
politician." 

Turner. — "Now,  doctor,  what  is  your  opinion  of  Abner  Pratt,  of 
Marshall  ?" 

Dr.  Lamborn. — "  Well,  I  will  tell  thee"  (raising  his  voice  and  ac- 
centing it  as  only  the  doctor  could).  "When  Abner  Pratt  was  born 
they  were  destitute  of  souls,  and  they  gave  him  a  gizzard !" 

At  this  point  Turner  and  Hughes  became  convulsed  with 
laughter.  The  doctor  looked  in  a  bewildered  way,  first  at 
them  and  then  at  the  stranger  on  the  lounge,  who  was  get- 
ting very  red  in  the  face,  and  seemed  to  ask  what  was  all 
this  uproar  about.  At  length  Turner  controlled  himself 
sufficiently  to  rise,  when  he  turned  to  the  doctor  and  said, 
"  Dr.  Lamborn,  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  Abner  Pratt." 
It  was  now  the  doctor's  turn  to  look  embarrassed,  but  he 
proved  equal  to  the  emergency ;  extending  his  hand  to  the 
judge,- he  remarked,  "  Abner  Pratt,  what  I  said  of  thee  I 
only  meant  politically." 

It  is  related  that  the  judge  used  unparliamentary  lan- 
guage for  a  moment,  but  finally  his  features  relaxed,  and  he 
acknowledged  the  jokes  even.  During  the  remainder  of 
their  stay,  Hughes  was  master  of  the  situation. 

In  this  connection  we  venture  to  give  another  item, 
which,  though  not  classical  in  its  language,  is  at  leabt  fully 
as  characteristic  of  the  man.  At  one  time,  when  the  doctor 
was  well  along  in  years,  and  becoming  more  and  more 
eccentric,  he  visited  Kalamazoo,  when  the  boys  treated  him 
with  less  respect  than  he  was  wont  to  claim.  At  length 
they  gathered  around  him,  and,  remarking  upon  his  outre 
appearance,  jokingly  inquired  who  he  was  and  what  his 
business  was.  The  doctor  turned  upon  them  a  withering 
look,  and,  in  his  inimitable  way,  replied; — 

"  I  am  an  agent  of  his  Satanic  Majesty,  who  has  commissioned  me 
to  look  up  a  new  place  to  locate  Hell,  and  I  think  I  shall  recommend 
Kalamazoo." 

Mr.  Van  Buren  tells  a  good  one  in  which  he  was  an  un- 
willing actor.  At  a  Free-Soil  meeting  in  Centreville,  St. 
Joseph  Co.,  in  the  autumn  of  1848,  after  several  speakers 
had  addressed  the  gathering,  suddenly,  from  an  obscure 
corner  of  the  room,  came  the  sound  of  a  squeaking  voice, 
exclaiming,  "  Fellow- citizens."  The  peculiar,  nervous, 
tremulous,  but  deliberate  tones,  attracted  all  ears,  and  the 
assembly  beheld  a  medium-sized  man  of  sixty  years,  earn- 
estly and  emphatically  pouring  forth  a  torrent  of  eloquence 
which  astonished  them  all.  At  length  the  president  of  the 
meeting,  Hon.  Albert  Metcalf,  turned  to  Mills  Hammond, 
the  secretary,  and  in  an  earnest  tone  exclaimed,  "  Who  in 
the  name  of  Free-Soilism  have  we  got  among  us  ?"  Ham- 
mond, who  knew  the  fiery  stranger,  replied,  "  We've  got  old 
Dr.  Lamborn  among  us,  and  I  see  he  is  on  the  aggressive, 
and  unless  we  get  rid  of  him  soon  there  will  not  be  much  of 
Free-Soilism  left."  He  then  whispered  to  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
who  was  assistant  secretary  of  the  meeting,  and  said,  "  Van, 
do  you  know  that  we  have  caught  a  Tartar  ?"  Van  Buren 
replied  that  he  was  well  aware  of  it,  and  unless  he  was 
stopped  soon  he  would  make  havoc  of  the  previous  speeches 
and  use  up  a  good  amount  of  time. 

In  the  mean  time  the  doctor  was  warming  to  his  subject, 
and  slashing  right  and  left  with  a  blade  as  keen  as  Saladin's 
of  old.     Great  political  questions  were  being  manipulated 


under  his  dexterous  logic  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  Chatham 
or  a  Mirabeau. 

His  eloquence  and  wonderful  reasoning  thrilled  and 
aroused  the  Free-Soil  element  to  indignant  resentment, 
which  the  old  doctor  seeing,  he  poured  out  his  vials  of 
wrath  and  biting  sarcasm  more  profusely  than  before.  Said 
he,  "  You  are  displeased  when  I  tell  you  that  you  are  un- 
true to  the  fundamental  principles  of  republican  liberty, — 
principles  for  which  Al-gernon  Sidney  died,  for  which  Lord 
William  ~Rus~sell  suffered,  and  for  which  John  Hampden 
fell !" 

Time  was  precious,  and  finally  the  president  spoke  and 
said  he  hoped  the  gentleman  would  be  brief,  as  others  de- 
sired to  speak;  but  the  doctor  went  on,  until  some  of  the 
audience,  getting  exasperated  at  his  screaming  invectives 
and  unsparing  sarcasm,  began  to  shuffle  their  feet  to  drown 
his  voice  or  disconcert  him.  At  this  he  turned  in  their 
direction,  and,  pointing  his  index  finger,  exclaimed,  "  Ye 
do  the  work  of  your  masters  well !  Ye  would  hiss  them 
for  a  bribe,  ye  hireling  brood !  ye  recreant  sons  of  Mich- 
igan !     I  have  the  floor,  ye  cannot  hiss  me  down  !" 

Thus  he  went  on  until  he  exhausted  himself,  and  finally 
sat  down,  to  the  joy  of  all. 

At  the  noted  malpractice  trial  at  Kalamazoo  in  1844, 
before  Judge  Ransom,  wherein  Dr.  N.  M.  Thomas  was  de- 
fendant and  a  Mr.  Beals,  of  Schoolcraft,  plaintiff,  Dr. 
Lamborn  was  subpoenaed  as  ^  witness.  Among  the  eminent 
medical  men  present  and  interested  were  Dr.  Brainerd, 
president  of  Bush  Medical  College,  Chicago ;  Professor 
Meeker,  president  of  the  Laporte  Medical  College,  Indiana ; 
Dr.  Z.  Pitcher,  of  Detroit;  Professor  Shipman,  of  Cin- 
cinnati ;  and  many  others  from  various  parts  of  Michigan. 
The  counsel  consisted  of  Hon.  Charles  E.  Stuart  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  Messrs.  Balch  and  Gordon  for  defendant. 

The  question  was,  Could  a  fracture  be  so  successfully 
treated  that  you  could  not  determine  whether  the  bone  had 
been  broken  or  not  ? 

Dr.  Lamborn  gave  his  testimony  so  understandingly  and 
so  composedly — never  faltering  or  found  at  fault  under  the 
most  searching  examination — as  to  completely  surprise 
everybody.  He  showed  conclusively  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
had  made  the  statement  in  his  writings  that  a  fracture  may 
be  so  successfully  treated  that  it  cannot  be  told  by  observa- 
tion whether  the  bone  has  been  broken  or  not. 

After  the  trial,  Sam  Bice,  to  please  the  doctor,  told  him 
that  Charles  E.  Stuart,  N.  A.  Balch,  and  Dr.  Stone  had 
said  that  he  gave  the  most  learned  testimony  of  any  phy- 
sician who  had  been  upon  the  stand.  He  replied,  "  Thank 
God,  Samuel,  that  there  are  three  men  in  Kalamazoo  who 
can  appreciate  talent  !  " 

The  doctor  always  rode  an  Arabian  horse,  and  wandered 
about  throughout  the  southwestern  counties  of  Michigan 
as  long  as  he  could  ride.  He  was  very  simple  in  his  habits, 
ate  but  little,  and  that  of  the  plainest  kind  of  food.  A 
thousand  pages  might  be  written  of  him.  It  has  been 
said  that  no  man  could  hear  him  converse  five  minutes 
without  being  convinced  that  he  was  a  remarkable  man. 
He  was  a  man  whom  a  Scott  or  a  Dickens  would  have  been 
delighted  to  encounter,  and  of  whose  characteristics  they 
would  have  woven  pages  of  romance  more  interesting  than 
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"  Ivanhoe"  or  "  Little  Dorrit."  He  was  of  medium  stat- 
ure, stoop-shouldered  in  his  latter  days,  light-complexioned, 
and  light-haired.  He  wore  the  brown  Quaker  garb.  He 
was  a  great  admirer  of  John  Quiney  Adams.  G.  B. 
Turner,  of  Cassopolis,  says  of  him,  "  He  was  everywhere 
a  welcome  guest,  because  of  his  quaintness,  simplicity,  in- 
telligence, and  honesty."  He  died  in  the  Cass  County 
poor-house  in  the  summer  of  1873. 

The  following  anecdote  is  furnished  by  G.  B.  Turner,  of 
Cass  County : 

"  In  one  of  his  rambles  through  the  county  the  doctor  put  up  at  the 
house  of  Wm.  Jones,  of  Penn  township,  a  wealthy  and  influential  far- 
mer. During  the  conversation  of  the  evening  Jones  stated  his  intention 
of  looking  up  and  purchasing  the  best  blooded  Durham  bull  that  could 
be  found.  The  doctor  professed  to  know  all  of  the  celebrated  stock- 
raisers  in  the  United  States,  and  all  about  their  herds,  and  suggested 
to  Jones  that  for  a  moderate  commission  he  would  make  the  purchase 
for  him.  At  first  Jones  seemed  greatly  taken  with  the  idea  j  but  as 
the  doctor  grew  earnest  and  demonstrative,  and  began  to  talk  business 
in  the  shape  of  dollars  and  cents,  he  began  to  look  for  some  hole  to 
crawl  out  of,  and  after  arguing  for  some  time  with  the  doctor,  bluntly 
announced  his  intention  of  making  his  own  selection,  and  thus  save 
the  commission.  The  doctor  was  disgusted  at  this  result,  and,  pick- 
ing up  his  budget,  went  to  Vandalia,  a  neighboring  town,  where  he 
met  an  old  acquaintance,  to  whom  he  told  the  story  of  his  interview 
with  Jones,  concluding  as  follows  :  '  Friend  Stephen,  thee  has  heard 
my  story.  Now,  which  does  thee  think  is  possessed  of  the  greatest 
amount  of  common  sense,  William  Jones,  of  Young's  Prairie,  or  a 
well-bred  Durham  bull  ?  I  leave  that  question  for  thee  to  determine. 
Farewell.'  Picking  up  his  budget  and  throwing  it  over  his  shoulder, 
he  moved  on  and  was  soon  lost  to  view." 


CHAPTER    XX. 

COUNTY    SOCIETIES. 

Agricultural — Kalamazoo  Town  Agricultural  Society — Patrons  of 
Husbandry — Pioneer  Association — Bible  Society — Insurance  Com- 
panies. 

It  appears  from  old  files  of  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette  of 
1837  that  a  county  agricultural  society  was  organized  in 
that  year.  The  first  meeting,  which  was  merely  a  prelim- 
inary one,  was  held  in  Kalamazoo,  May  27th  in  that  year. 

Roswell  Ransom  was  chairman  and  George  A.  O'Brien 
secretary  of  the  meeting,  which  resolved  to  organize  a 
county  society,  and  appointed  a  committee  of  five  to  draft 
a  constitution.  The  committee  were  A.  G.  Hammond,  A.' 
H.  Edwards,  Isaac  W.  Willard,  P.  Grey,  and  Luther  H. 
Trask.  The  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  10th  of 
July  following. 

At  the  regular  meeting  held  on  that  day  a  society  was 
formed,  and  the  following  officers  were  chosen  :  E.  H.  Loth- 
rop,  President ;  Mitchell  Hinsdell,  1st  Vice-President;  Ros- 
well Ransom,  2d  Vice-President;  F.  W.  Curtenius,  3d 
Vice-President;  Isaac  W.  Willard,  4th  Vice-President; 
George  A.  O'Brien,  Secretary  ;  A.  G.  Hammond,  Treas- 
urer;  H.  H.  Comstock,  G.  Torrey,  E.  B.  Anderson,  L.  H. 
Trask,  J.  H.  Smith,  Caleb  Eldred,  Trustees. 

As  we  find  no  further  notice  of  its  proceedings,  we  con- 
clude that  the  society  never  held  any  fairs,  and  possibly 
never  did  any  further  business. 

A  club  known  as  the  Kalamazoo  Jockey  Club,  "  for  im- 
proving and  training  horses,"  was  also  formed  in  the  same 
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year ;  but  we  find  no  further  notice  of  it.     Gen.  Burdick 
was  president,  and  Charles  E.  Stuart  secretary. 

KALAMAZOO  COUNTY  AGRICULTUKAL  SOCIETY.* 

This  is  the  oldest  county  organization  of  a  similar  kind 
in  the  State.  The  Adrian  Horticultural  Society  antedates 
it  two  years,  but  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  agricultural 
matters,  strictly  speaking. 

The  society  was  organized  at  a  meeting  of  the  citizens 
of  Kalamazoo  County,  held  on  the  10th  day  of  January, 
1845,  in  the  village  of  Schoolcraft. 

Hon.  Edwin  H.  Lothrop  was  chairman  of  the  meeting, 
and  William  H.  Edgar  acted  as  secretary. 

The  following  preamble  was  adopted : 

"We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  County  of  Kalamazoo,  to 
promote  the  more  general  dissemination  of  the  true  principles  and 
science  of  Agriculture  throughout  the  County;  to  encourage  the  in- 
troduction of  superior  stock  and  improved  modes  of  culture,  and,  by 
a  generous  rivalry,  to  foster  and  advance  that  interest  which  is  para- 
mount to  all  others  in  our  County, —  The  Farming  interest, — do  hereby, 
by  our  mutual  agreement,  form  and  constitute  an  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety, and  adopt  a  Constitution,"  etc. 

The  following  persons  were  then  chosen  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  Andrew  Y.  Moore;  Treasurer, 
Samuel  P.  Cobb ;  Secretary,  William  H.  Edgar ;  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  Edmund  Bice. 

The  records  of  the  earliest  fairs  have  not  been  preserved, 
but  it  is  presumed  that  they  were  held  in  1846,  '47,  and 
'48,  at  the  village  of  Schoolcraft.  The  fourth  annual 
fair  was  held  at  Kalamazoo,  Oct.  10  and  11,  1849,  upon 
grounds  leased  of  Dr.  Starkweather,  adjoining  the  lot  occu- 
pied by  the  Axtell  race-course.  The  address  was  delivered 
by  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Williams,  of  Constantine,  Mich. 

The  total  amount  of  premiums  awarded  was  one  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents. 

At  the  meeting  of  1849,  John  Milham  was  chosen  Pres- 
ident; Alexander  Shelden,  Secretary;  and  John  Sleeper, 
Treasurer. 

At  the  annual  fair  of  1850,  held  at  Kalamazoo,  Hon. 
Lewis  Cass  delivered  the  address.  The  aggregate  of  pre- 
miums paid  was  one  hundred  and  ninety  dollars.  The  re- 
ceipts were  seventy-four  dollars  for  membership  and  gate- 
money,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  from  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  making  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  dollars,  f 

From  1850,  for  a  period  of  eight  or  ten  years,  the  affairs 
of  the  society  were  in  a  prosperous  condition,  though  the 
amount  of  its  receipts  and  expenditures  was  not  large. 
Addresses  were  delivered  in  1851,  by  Hon.  Frederick  W. 
Curtenius;  in  1852,  by  Hon.  Edwin  Lawrence;  and  in 
1853,  by  Hon.  Charles  E.  Stuart. 

In  1856  the  total  receipts  were  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  dollars  and  ninety-four  cents,  and  the  expenditures 


*  The  first  attempt  at  the  formation  of  an  agricultural  society  in  the 
county  was  made  in  the  spring  of  1837.  The  following  notice  ap- 
pears in  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette  of  April  29th,  in  that  year : 

"  Notice. — The  farmers  and  other  citizens  of  Kalamazoo  County 
are  requested  to  meet  at  the  District  School-house  in  Kalamazoo  on 
Saturday,  the  27th  of  May  next,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an 
Agricultural  Society.'* 

f  It  is  probable  that  in  the  preceding  years  the  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors had  appropriated  about  one  hundred  dollars  annually  for  the  use 
of  the  society. 
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seven  hundred  and  nineteen  dollars  and  fifty -nine  cents, 
leaving  a  surplus  of  fourteen  dollars  and  thirty-five  cents. 
In  1857  the  receipts  were  eight  hundred  and  fifty-three 
dollars  and  fourteen  cents,  and  the  disbursements  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-three  dollars  and  twenty-one  cents.  In 
1860  the  receipts,  including  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars  received  from  the  county,  exceeded  the  disbursements 
by  three  hundred  and  seventeen  dollars  and  ninety-two  cents ; 
but  in  1861  the  disbursements  exceeded  the  receipts  by 
two  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  and  sixteen  cents. 

Owing  to  the  great  civil  war  then  raging,  no  fair  was 
held  in  1862.  The  lease  of  the  grounds  also  expired  in 
that  year.  The  amount  of  funds  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer  at  that  date  was  one  hundred  and  one  dollars  and 
thirty-three  cents. 

In  the  mean  time  an  institution  which  seriously  interfered 
with  the  Agricultural  Society  had  sprung  into  existence  in 
the  county.  This  was  the  "  National  Horse  Association,"* 
which  was  formed  at  Kalamazoo  in  1858,  with  a  paid-up 
capital  stock  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  a  like  amount  in- 
vested in  grounds,  buildings,  track,  etc.  This  association 
had  purchased  and  fitted  up  the  fine  and  extensive  grounds 
known  as  the  "  National  Park,"  and  the  result  was  that 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  county  and  surrounding 
region  was  largely  diverted  from  the  more  commonplace 
and  slower-going  county  fair  to  the  splendid  show  of  horses 
and  the  grand  races,  where  the  presence  of  Flora  Temple,  Dex- 
ter, and  Goldsmith  Maid  constituted  an  immense  attrac- 
tion. But,  notwithstanding  this  rivalry,  the  Agricultural 
Society  continued  steadily  along,  and  made  the  best  of  the 
situation. 

In  1863  and  1864  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety held  its  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  annual  exhibitions  on 
the  grounds  of  the  National  Park.  In  the  mean  time 
the  County  Society  had  sold  the  material  on  the  old  fair- 
grounds, and  the  amount  received,  together  with  the  bal- 
ance remaining  in  the  treasury, — in  all,  two  hundred  and 
fifty-one  dollars  and  thirty-three  cents, — was  donated  to  the 
State  Society,  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  Floral  Hall,  now 
standing  in  the  park. 

In  1864  the  society,  having  leased  the  grounds  of  the 
National  Horse  Association,  resumed  their  annual  fairs, 
but  the  result  was  not  encouraging,  only  enough  money 
being  received  to  pay  thirty-five  cents  upon  the  dollar  of 
its  expenses.  In  1866  the  receipts  improved  so  much  that 
the  society  was  enabled  to  pay  seventy  cents  on  the  dollar. 
In  September  of  the  last-named  year  a  new  board  of  offi- 
cers  was  chosen,  with  Hon.  Charles  B.  Stuart  as  president 
and  Frank  Little,  Esq.,  as  secretary.  The  new  officers 
assumed  their  duties  Jan.  5,  1867,  "  with  an  empty  treas- 
ury, a  broken  credit,  and  a  constituency  apparently  more 
hostile  than  friendly." 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  Col.  Stuart,  it  was  resolved 
to  try  once  more  to  awaken  an  interest  in  a  good  old-fash- 
ioned county  fair,  and  at  his  suggestion  a  new  plan  was 
adopted. 

One  thousand  tickets  were  printed  and  distributed 
among  good  men  in  the  different  towns  of  the  county, 

*  Technically  the  "  Kalamazoo  Town  Agricultural  Society." 


who  offered  them  for  sale  at  the  various  polling-places  at 
the  annual  township  elections  in  April  of  that  year,  but 
their  utmost  efforts  resulted  in  the  actual  sale  of  only  thirty 
tickets.  Upon  this  result,  at  an  executive  meeting  held 
on  the  17th  of  April,  1867,  it  was 

"  Resolved,  That  the  effort  to  raise  the  requisite  funds  for 
carrying  on  the  Kalamazoo  County  Agricultural  Society, 
among  the  farmers,  mechanics,  and  people  generally  of  the 
county,  having  failed,  the  officers  will  make  no  further  effort 
to  sustain  it,  and  the  secretary  will  settle  its  affairs." 

The  resignation  of  all  the  officers,  except  the  secretary, 
Mr.  Little,  followed,  and  the  society  virtually  ceased  to 
exist.  The  secretary  nominally  occupied  his  position  and 
kept  the  records,  in  order  that  the  society  might  not  entirely 
disappear. 

A  few  adherents  still  clung  to  the  idea  that  the  associa- 
tion might  be  made  prosperous,  and  under  their  manage- 
ment attempts  were  made  to  revive  it. 

In  the  years  1868,  '69,  and  '70  three  exhibitions  were 
given  at  Galesburg,  but  with  only  partially  successful  re- 
sults. In  the  last-mentioned  year  the  receipts  amounted  to 
eighty-four  per  cent,  of  the  expenses. 

In  1871  and  1872  the  Michigan  State  Fair  was  held  on 
the  National  Park  grounds,  at  Kalamazoo,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  County  Agricultural  Society  suspended  oper- 
ations in  those  years. 

In  January,  1873,  the  secretary  of  the  society  called  a 
meeting  at  Corporation  Hall,  in  Kalamazoo,  of  all  persons 
throughout  the  county  who  might  be  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Agricultural  Society.  This  meeting  was  largely 
attended,  the  people  having  evidently  become  awakened  to 
the  value  of  an  annual  fair,  which,  it  was  decided,  should 
be  held  at  Kalamazoo  on  the  first,  second,  and  third  days 
of  October  following. 

At  this  meeting  the  society  was  resuscitated,  and  the 
following  persons  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 
President,  W.  H.  Cobb ;  Secretary,  Frank  Little ;  Treasurer, 
Wm.  H.  McCourtie;  Executive  Committee,  H.  Gr.  Wells, 
D.  B.  Merrill,  Kalamazoo ;  Henry  King,  Comstock ;  E.  R. 
Miller,  Richland;  A.  N.  Le  Fever,  Climax;  A.  W.  Inger- 
son,  Cooper.  These  gentlemen,  with  the  exception  of  the 
executive  committee,  have  held  their  various  offices  since. 

With  the  premium-list,  the  following  circular  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  citizens  of  the  county  by  the  secretary : 

"  To  the  people  of  Kalamazoo  County : 

"  In  presenting  the  within  Premium-List  of  an  Annual  Fair  of  the 
Kalamazoo  County  Agricultural  Society,  proposed  to  be  held  this  fall, 
the  officers  of  the  Society  most  cordially  invite  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  all  classes  of  citizens.  We  feel  constrained  to  urge  this  matter 
upon  your  attention,  that  you  may  realize  the  importance  of  doing 
all  in  your  power  to  make  the  proposed  exhibition  complete  and  at- 
tractive in  all  its  various  departments,  and  creditable  to  yourselves  as 
citizens  of  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  best  agricultural  Counties 
in  the  State.  The  future  welfare  of  the  Society  must  of  necessity  be 
materially  affected  by  the  coming  fair,  and  we  shall  wait  and  watch 
in  earnest  solicitude,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  believing  that  you  will 
nobly  and  promptly  respond  to  our  appeal. 

"To  the  business  men  of  Kalamazoo  whose  cards  appear  in  this 
list,  we  desire  .to  extend  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  material  aid  they 
have  furnished  to  our  enterprise,  and  we  respectfully  commend  them 
and  the  various  branches  of  business  they  represent  to  the  considera- 
tion and  patronage  of  the  farmers  of  Kalamazoo  County. 

"  F.  Little,  Secretary." 
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The  fair  of  that  year  was  a  decided  success.  The  attendance 
was  large,  and  an  able  address  was  delivered  by  Hon.  J.  C. 
Burrows,  member  of  Congress  for  the  district.  The  total 
receipts  were  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-two  dol- 
lars and  twenty-five  cents,  and  the  disbursements  two  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  forty-two  dollars  and  sixty- three 
cents.  The  total  premiums  paid  amounted  to  an  aggregate 
of  one  thousand  and  one  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  The  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury  on  the  10th  of  January,  1874,  was 
five  hundred  and  thirty -nine  dollars  and  twelve  cents. 

The  fair  of  1874  was  held  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  Sep- 
tember and  1st  and  2d  of  October.  Like  its  immediate 
predecessor,  it  was  a  successful  one.  The  total  number  of 
entries  reached  eleven  hundred  and  sixty-two  ;  the  total  re- 
ceipts aggregated  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  dollars  and  eighty-seven  cents,  and  the  disbursements 
three  thousand  and  fifty-three  dollars  and  fourteen  cents, 
leaving  a  balance  of  five  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  and 
seventy-three  cents.  Premiums  paid,  thirteen  hundred  and 
nineteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

A  peculiar  and  most  interesting  feature  of  this  fair  was 
the  "  baby-show,"  brought  together  by  premiums  offered 
for  the  "  finest  and  handsomest  babies"  in  the  county. 
There  were  thirty-eight  entries  in  this  department,  and 
the  winners  of  the  four  prizes  offered  were :  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Wheeler,  first,  twenty  dollars ;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Glover,  second, 
fifteen  dollars;  Mrs.  Edwin  Anderson,  third,  ten  dollars; 
Mrs.  George  W.  Stafford,  fourth,  five  dollars.  The  exam- 
ining committee  consisted  of  Dr.  A.  T.  Metcalf,  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Stuart,  Mrs.  Henry  Bishop,  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Cameron. 

The  fair  for  1875  was  held  on  the  28th,  29th,  and  30th 
of  September  and  1st  of  October,  and  was  a  very  success- 
ful one.  The  total  entries  aggregated  thirteen  hundred  and 
fifty- two,  an  excess  over  those  of  the  previous  year  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety.  The  total  receipts  were  three  thou- 
sand and  thirty-six  dollars  and  thirty-five  cents ;  total  ex- 
penditures, two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-one 
dollars  and  ninety-one  cents,  leaving  a  balance  of  three 
hundred  and  four  dollars  and  forty-four  cents.  The  total 
premiums  paid  were  fourteen  hundred  and  twenty-four  dol- 
lars and  forty-five  cents.  Among  the  attractions  of  this 
fair  were  horse-trotting  and  running,  hurdle-racing,  and 
running  and  jumping  contests  by  boys  and  girls. 

On  the  9th  of  December,  1875,  a  convention  of  the  agri- 
cultural societies  of  Western  Michigan  was  held  in  Cor- 
poration Hall,  at  Kalamazoo.  The  societies  represented 
were  those  of  Kalamazoo,  Van  Buren,  Berrien,  Branch, 
and  Ingham  Counties,  and  the  Plainwell  Union  Agricultu- 
ral and  Industrial  Society  of  Allegan  County.  The  meet- 
ing was  quite  largely  attended,  and  the  proceedings  were 
interesting.  An  association  was  formed,  called  the  "  Asso- 
ciation of  Agricultural  Societies  of  Michigan,"  of  which 
Frank  Little,  Esq.,  of  Kalamazoo,  was  elected  secretary. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  fair  of  1876,  held  on  the  26th, 
27th,  28th,  and  29th  of  September,  were  two  thousand  six 
hundred  and  forty-four  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents.  Total 
expenditures,  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-four 
dollars  and  thirty-two  cents.  Total  premiums  paid,  thirteen 
hundred  and  ninety-three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents. 
Total  number  of  entries,  fifteen  hundred  and  ninety-three. 


On  the  23d  of  May,  1877,  a  sheep-shearing  festival  and 
basket-picnic  was  held  at  the  fair-grounds,  which  was 
largely  attended  and  produced  much  interest.  Some  lively 
trotting  was  also  indulged  in  on  the  race-track. 

The  annual  fair  held  in  1877  was  very  successful,  though; 
owing  to  almost  a  total  failure  of  the  apple  crop,  the  show- 
ing in  the  fruit  department  was  inferior  to  former  years ; 
but,  with  this  exception,  the  display  was  fully  equal  to  that 
of  any  previous  year.  The  entries  numbered  fourteen 
hundred  and  ninety-two  ;  premiums  awarded,  thirteen  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  dollars.  The  total  receipts  were  two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  nineteen  dollars ;  and  the  total 
disbursements,  two  thousand  six  hundred  dollars  and  forty- 
five  cents. 

Among  the  attractions  of  the  fair  of  1877  was  the  display 
made  by  the  Kalamazoo  Light  Guard,  who  enlivened  the 
grounds  by  their  fine  appearance  and  drill. 

The  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  society  in  the  treasury, 
including  former  balances,  on  the  12th  of  January,  1878, 
was  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

The  annual  sheep-shearing  festival  again  came  off  on  the 
23d  of  May,  1878.  The  entries  of  sheep  numbered  twenty- 
six,  including  thirteen  fine  wool.  The  shearing  took  place 
in  Floral  Hall,  on  the  fair-grounds,  and  was  very  largely  at- 
tended. The  heaviest  fleece  was  taken  from  a  four-year- 
old  buck,  owned  by  W.  G.  Kirby,  American  merino,  which 
weighed  twenty-two  pounds.  Premiums  were  awarded  to 
B.  Bishop,  W.  G.  Kirby,  W.  H.  Patrick,  W.  R.  South- 
worth,  and  J.  M.  Neasmith. 

The  annual  fair  for  1878  was  held  on  the  26th,  27th, 
28th,  and  29th  days  of  September,  and  was  a  very  success- 
ful one,  as  all  the  fairs  held  since  the  reorganization  of  the 
society  in  1 873  have  uniformly  been. 

The  whole  number  of  entries  was  1591  ;  total  receipts, 
$2609.99  ;  expenditures,  $2609.99 ;  premiums  awarded, 
$1354. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Cobb,  president,  received  the  diploma  of  the 
society  for  the  best-cultivated  farm. 

The  business  transactions  of  the  society  for  the  year 
1879  are  here  summarized,  as  follows: 

EXHIBITORS. 

Whole  number  of  exhibitors  at  the  fair  of  1879 298 

ENTRIES. 

Whole  number  of  entries,  1879 1371 

SUBDIVISION  OF   ENTRIES. 

Horses 149 

Cattle ,     78 

Sheep 56 

Swine 33 

Poultry 41—  357 

Grain,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers 511 

Dairy,  household,  and  domestic 195 

Fancy  articles,  paintings,  merchandise,  etc 204 

Iron  work,  carriages,  implements,  etc 104 

PREMIUMS    AWARDED. 

Horses,  general  and  special $596.00 

Cattle 169.00 

Sheep 81.00 

Swine 66.00 

Poultry 33.25—   $945.25 

Grain,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  flowers 196.50 

Dairy,  household,  and  domestic  manufactures....  80.75 

Fancy  work,  paintings,  and  merchandise 123.75 

Iron-work,  carriages,  implements,  etc 80.50 —      481.00 

Total. $1426.75 
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RECEIPTS   FOR   1879. 

Advertisements  in  pamphlet  (excess) $25.00 

Rent  of  stands  on  the  ground 148.75 

Citizens'  subscription 159.00 

Entrance  fees,  special  classes 182.00 

Memberships 298.00 

Gate  tickets 1522.20 

Grand  stand 129.50— $2464.45 

EXPENDITURES. 

Premium  checks,  fair  1879 $1421.25 

Rent  National  Park 300.00 

Labor,  watch,  gate-keeper,  etc 186.25 

Lumber,  nails,  glass,  etc 77.15 

Hay  and  straw 179.37 

Music  and  wagon 68.00 

Postage,  stationery,  ribbons,  etc 55.00 

All  other  contingent 360.60 

Total $2947.62 

FINANCES. 

Debtor. 

Cash  on  hand,  Jan.  11,  1879 $141.04 

Interest  on  Pearce  mortgage  for  1879 108.00 

Receipts  from  all  other  sources,  1879 2468.45— $2713.49 

Creditor. 

Paid  checks  drawn  upon  treasury,  1879 2647.62 

Cash  on  hand,  Jan.  10,  1880 65.87— $2713.49 

SUB-STATEMENT. 

Treasury  debtor,  Jan.  10, 1880. 

Cashonhand $65.87 

Pearce  note  and  mortgage,  due  April  6,  1880 1350.00 

Interest  due  on  above,  April  6,  1880 108.00 

Total  assets $1523.87 

The  society  has,  up  to  the  present  time  (since  the  aban- 
donment of  the  old  fair-grounds  rented  of  Dr.  Stark- 
weather), had  the  use  (under  lease)  of  the  grounds  of  the 
National  Horse  Association.  The  need  of  suitable  grounds, 
belonging  to  the  society  or  the  county,  has  long  been  felt, 
and  the  question  of  purchasing  and  fitting  up  some  proper 
location  has  frequently  come  up  for  discussion.  The  build- 
ings belonging  to  the  Horse  Association  (which  held  its 
last  exhibition  in  1867)  have  become  almost  unfit  for  use 
through  wear  and  tear,  and  on  the  11th  of  January,  1879, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  a  committee  of  three, 
consisting  of  Hon.  H.  G.  Wells,  chairman,  Hon.  James 
M.  Neasmith,  and  Bradley  S.  Williams,  was  chosen  to  pre- 
pare a  bill  for  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature  to  pro- 
vide for  raising  by  tax  upon  the  property  of  the  county  a 
sum  not  exceeding  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  the  pur- 
chase and  fitting  up  of  suitable  grounds  for  the  society. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  held  on  the 
22d  of  October,  1879,  a  communication  prepared  by  Mr. 
Little,  secretary  of  the  society,  was  presented  to  the  board, 
asking  that  the  question  of  raising  a  sufficient  sum  by  tax 
for  the  purposes  above  stated  be  submitted  to  the  people  at 
the  next  annual  election.  The  last  two  clauses  of  Mr. 
Little's  communication  are  as  follows  : 

"We,  therefore,  having  in  view  solely  the  public  interest  and  an 
economical  administration  of  public  affairs,  would  respectfully  request 
your  honorable  body  to  take  under  careful  consideration  the  subject  of 
purchasing  grounds  at  the  county-seat,  to  be  the  property  of  the  county, 
that  shall  be  adequate,  and  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
agricultural  fairs,  and  also  for  any  and  such  other  purposes,  not  in- 
compatible with  the  foregoing,  as  the  public  needs  of  the  county  may 
from  time  to  time  require,  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Kalamazoo  County. 

"  To  the  end  that  the  suggestions  herein  embodied  may  receive  due 
attention,  we  would  respectfully  request  a  special  reference  of  this 
subject  to  a  select  committee  of  your  honorable  body,  to  report  at 
the  regular  meeting  of  your  board  in  January  next,  so  that,  if  so  de- 
termined, a  joint  submission  of  such  questions  as  may  be  deemed  ad- 
visable and  in  conformity  with  statutes  may  be  had  at  the  next  annual 
township  elections  to  be  held  in  this  county." 


A  special  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Hoyt, 
Lovell,  and  f)ouglass,  was  appointed  to  take  the  matter  into 
consideration. 

The  project  is  a  very  reasonable  one  and  there  can  be 
no  special  objections  to  it,  and  the  supervisors  will  probably 
allow  the  question  to  be  submitted  to  the  people.  What 
they  may  conclude  will  be  best  known  after  the  annual 
election. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  the/signal 
ability  of  Mr.  Little  as  a  manager  and  writer  upon  all  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  interests  of  this  society  has  in  no 
small  degree  tended  to  its  upbuilding  and  prosperity.  His 
extensive  practical  knowledge  has  been  given  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  cause  in  which  he  has  been  for  many 
years  a  zealous  laborer,  and  in  his  hands  the  system  and 
order  which  characterize  him  in  a  remarkable  degree  have 
been  brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  as  amply 
manifested  in  the  reports  and  records  of  the  society.  For 
several  years  Mr.  Little's  services  have  been  secured  and 
utilized  by  the  American  Millers'  Association  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  secretary,  and  he  is  well  known  as  an  accom- 
plished officer  and  an  able  writer  both  in  this  country  and 
England.  Mr.  Little  is  a  native  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  in 
which  town  he  was  born  in  1823. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  held  at  the  court- 
house on  the  10th  of  January,  1880,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  :  President,  W.  L.  Cur- 
tis ;  Secretary,  Frank  Little ;  Treasurer,  James  B.  Cobb  ; 
Executive  Committee,  C.  E.  Morrison,  B.  Vosburg,  Orrin 
Snow,  W.  Judson. 

KALAMAZOO    TOWN   AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY,* 
For  Improving  the  Breed  of  Horses. 

This  association  was  organized  in  1858,  under  a  general 
law  of  the  State,  and  was  composed  of  about  one  hundred 
gentlemen,  mainly  citizens  of  Kalamazoo  and  the  county, 
though  there  were  several  prominent  stockholders  belong- 
ing in  Detroit,  Coldwater,  and  other  places. 

Its  purposes  and  designs  were  to  encourage  the  people  of 
Michigan,  and,  indirectly,  those  oiUhe  whole  country,  in  im 
proving  the  breeds  of  horses  ;  and,  with  this  object  in  view, 
it  furnished  extraordinary  inducements  for  bringing  together 
and  exhibiting  every  kind  and  grade  of  superior  stock,  stal- 
lions, brood-mares,  matched  teams,  speed-horses,  etc. 

The  original  stock  of  the  association  was  ten  thousand 
dollars,  but  an  additional  four  thousand  dollars  was  as- 
sessed upon  the  stock,  making  the  working  capital  fourteen 
thousand  dollars.  Under  the  first  regulations  no  man  could 
hold  more  than  one  share, — one  hundred  dollars  ;  but  sub- 
sequently it  became  necessary  to  change  the  by-laws,  so  as 
to  allow  an  individual  to  hold  ten  shares. 

The  first  officers  of  the  society  were  Hon.  Charles  E. 
Stuart,  President;  George  F.  Kidder,  Secretary;  and  Wil- 
liam G.  Pattison,  Treasurer.  Col.  Stuart  and  Mr.  Patti- 
son  held  their  respective  offices  during  the  existence  of  the 
organization  ;  Mr.  Kidder  was  succeeded,  after  a  few  years, 
as  secretary  by  Or.  H.  Gale.  The  affairs  of  the  society 
were  managed  by  a  board  of  directors. 


*  Commonly  known  as  the  "  National  Horse  Association." 
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In  1857,  previous  to  its  organization,  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen, afterwards  connected  with  it,  held  a  fair  on  the  old 
grounds,  and  its  success  led  to  the  subsequent  organization 
of  this  society.  In  1838  a  tract  of  land  containing  sixty- 
four  acres  and  a  fraction,  located  on  section  22,  in  the 
township  of  Kalamazoo,  was  purchased,  principally  of  L. 
S.  Evans,  at  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  A  few  acres 
were  bought  of  Alexander  Cameron  to  make  up  the  required 
amount.  It  was  eligibly  located  and  abundantly  supplied 
with  water,  its  western  part  lying  along  Portage  Creek. 

The  land  cost  a  little  over  six  thousand  four  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  the  total  working  capital  of  fourteen  thousand  dollars 
was  expended  in  improvements,  including  fences,  buildings, 
etc.,  and  the  finest  one-mile  track  in  the  Northwest.  In  ad- 
dition, all  the  surplus  earnings  were  also  expended  in  im- 
provements. 

The  society  never  united  with  the  National  Horse  Asso- 
ciation, although  many  people  have  the  impression  that  it 
did.  Its  premium-lists  were  very  liberal,  and  no  entrance 
fee  was  ever  exacted  of  exhibitors  ;  while,  except  upon  spe- 
cial occasions,  when  Flora  Temple  or  some  noted  horse  was 
present,  only  twenty-five  cents  admission  fee  was  charged  ; 
on  the  occasions  spoken  of,  the  amount  was  raised  to  fifty 
cents.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  years  during  the 
civil  war,  fairs  were  annually  held,  commencing  with  1858 
and  ending  with  1867.  During  the  war  the  grounds 
were  occupied  by  the  State  military  authorities  for  camp- 
grounds, etc. 

During  the  continuance  of  these  great  fairs  people  vis- 
ited Kalamazoo  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  attracted  by 
the  liberal  premiums  offered  and  the  fine  display  of  stock 
which  invariably  was  collected  here.  The  most  noted  trot- 
ting-horses  in  the  Union  were  among  the  attractions,  and 
we  may  mention  Flora  Temple,  Princess,  P]than  Allen, 
Dexter,  and  Goldsmith  Maid,  who  were  on  the  grounds  at 
various  times.  It  was  here,  in  October,  1859,  that  Flora 
Temple  made  her  greatest  time,  2.19  f,  which  was  then  the 
best  on  record.  On  that  occasion  Princess  was  pitted 
against  her.  In  order  to  get  these  famous  horses  to  visit 
Kalamazoo,  it  became  necessary  to  offer  a  special  premium 
of  two  thousand  dollars.  The  stockholders  as  a  body  ob- 
jected to  this,  and  finally  the  officers  made  the  arrangement 
that  if  they  could  have  the  proceeds  of  the  fair  on  the  days 
when  the  big  trots  came  off,  they  would  take  the  responsi- 
bility to  offer  the  premium.  To  this  proposition  the  stock- 
holders readily  agreed.  The  result  fully  justified  the  ven- 
ture ;  an  immense  crowd  was  in  attendance,  and  the  enthu- 
siasm was  unbounded.  The  proceeds  balanced  all  expenses 
and  left  a  considerable  surplus,  which  was  expended  in  a 
grand  supper  at  the  Kalamazoo  House,  at  which  Col.  Stuart 
presided,  and  where  all  who  participated  enjoyed  themselves 
to  the  utmost.  After  this  experience  there  was  no  trouble 
in  getting  the  stockholders  to  sanction  any  reasonable  ar- 
rangement to  induce  the  famous  trotters  to  visit  their  fairs. 

So  far  as  was  possible,  the  business  of  the  association  was 
conducted  strictly  upon  honorable  principles.  No  jockey- 
ing, pool-selling,  or  gambling  was  allowed  on  the  grounds 
or  in  connection  with  the  fairs,  and  no  time-races  were  ever 
permitted.  Every  race  or  trot  was  graded  by  age,  sex,  and 
amount. 


At  these  great  fairs  a  large  amount  of  stock  changed 
hands,  for  people  came  long  distances  to  purchase  choice 
stock,  and  the  gatherings  were  not  only  interesting  to  the 
lookers-on,  but  also  profitable  to  stock-breeders  and  dealers. 
The  total  premiums  usually  varied  in  amounts  from  eight 
thousand  to  ten  thousand  dollars  annually.  The  exhibi- 
tions were  uniformly  successful,  both  financially  and  other- 
wise.* 

With  the  guaranty  of  a  continued  success  before  them, 
the  question  very  naturally  arises,  Why  did  the  association 
not  continue  their  annual  exhibitions  ?  The  plain  answer 
is  this :  It  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  control,  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time,  the  tendency  to  make  the  busi- 
ness one  of  jockeying  and  gambling.  Mr.  Pattison  states 
that  among  all  the  managers  of  noted  horses  who  at  va- 
rious times  visited  the  grounds,  he  never  knew  but  one  who 
was  willing  to  conduct  a  test  of  speed,  or  race,  in  an  honest 
and  straightforward  way  ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
entire  business  of  trotting  and  racing  was  a  gambling 
scheme  on  a  grand  scale.  If  ten  thousand  people  assem- 
bled to  see  a  trial  of  speed  between  Dexter  and  Ethan 
Allen,  the  strong  probabilities  were  that  one  or  both  the 
horses  would  be  "off"  when  brought  to  the  score,  and 
everybody  would  go  home  disgusted  at  the  jockeying  and 
fraud,  which,  for  ulterior  purposes,  the  "  horse-men" 
seemed  determined  to  practice.  Knowing  the  inevitable 
outcome  of  the  matter,  the  society,  in  the  midst  of  a  most 
successful  career,  sold  out  the  entire  property  to  Mr.  T.  C. 
Reed,  for  thirty  thousand  dollars,  in  1870.  The  business 
had  been  so  successfully  managed  that  the  entire  net  pro- 
ceeds of  each  share  of  one  hundred  dollars,  upon  the  closing 
up  of  the  society's  affairs,  exceeded  four  hundred  dollars. 

Among  the  stockholders  were  the  following  gentlemen  : 
G.  H.  Gale,  W.  G.  Pattison,  James  A.  Walter,  S,  G.  Patti- 
son, Thomas  L.  Acker,  S.  S.  Cobb,  John  Gray,  L.  L.  Kid- 
der, J.  K.  Ward,  L.  Hull,  S.  Hubbard,  W.  B.  Clark,  John 
Parsons,  J.  P.  Woodbury,  D.  Cabeau,  John  Parker,  I.  D. 
Bixby,  W.  A.  Blanchard,  B.  M.  Austin,  E.  0.  Humphrey, 
George  W.  Fish,  W.  A.  Wood,  J.  C.  Bassett,  C.  R.  Bates, 
W.  A.  House,  A.  Noble,  Charles  E.  Stuart,  Benjamin 
Drake,  W.  H.  De  Yeo,  A.  Cameron,  J.  H.  Downing,  John 
F.  Gilkey,  John  Dudgeon,  H.  Mower,  P.  C.  Davis,  Israel 
Kellogg,  H.  Arnold,  J.  B.  Crippen,  F.  W.  Curtenius, 
James  Henry,  C.  S.  Crittenden,  A.  Ferguson,  L.  S.  Evans, 
L.  W.  Whitcomb,  John  Milham,  W.  B.  Letts,  George  W. 
Winslow,  E.  H.  Davis,  T.  F.  Pickering,  N.  A.  Balch,  C. 
L.  Cobb,  Henry  Gilbert,  M.  Shoemaker,  George  A.  Good- 
ridge,  Joseph  Sill,  Nelson  Eldred,  George  F.  Kidder,  A.  C. 
Balch,  James  Taylor,  F.  V.  Smith,  Stephen  Eldred,  E.  T. 
Lovell,  A.  R.  Balch,  W.  Beckwith,  George  W.  Lovell,  C. 
H.  Brown,  D.  S.  Walbridge,  William  Bair,  H.  F.  Cock,  F. 
E.  Walbridge,  S.  R.  Balch,  E.  L.  Goodridge,  F.  E.  Eldred, 
A.  C.  Fisk,  E.  N.  Wilcox,  J.  Frakes,  Hiram  Ward,  John 
A.  Kendall,  S.  Earl,  B.  F.  Axtell,  William  M.  Burt,  A. 
Healey,  N.  Root,  F.  Ransom,  F.  Henry. 

After  the  sale  to  Reed,  that  gentleman  continued  the  an- 
nual exhibitions  for  two  or  three  years.  He  paid  enormous 
premiums,  sometimes  aggregating  thirty  thousand  dollars 

*  The  fairs  were  held  in  the  early  days  of  October,  and  usually  con- 
tinued through  three  or  four  days. 
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in  one  year,  and  charged  heavy  entrance  fees  and  one  dol- 
lar for  admittance  to  the  grounds.  He  also  joined  the  Na- 
tional Horse  Association,  and  endeavored  by  every  possible 
means  to  make  the  business  successful,  but  after  a  few 
years  discontinued  his  exhibitions.  He  still  owns  the 
grounds  and  appurtenances. 

PATRONS   OF   HUSBANDRY. 

The  organization  known  as  Patrons  of  Husbandry  first 
took  root  in  Kalamazoo  County  by  the  organization  of  Osh- 
temo  Grange,  No.  3,  of  Michigan,  Nov.  26,  1872,  in  the 
township  of  Oshtemo,  with  Thomas  Buekhout,  Master,  and 
C.  L.  King,  Secretary.  The  organizing  Deputy,  J.  C. 
Abbott,  of  Iowa,  who  held  a  commission  from  the  National 
Grange,  continuing  his  work,  No.  4  was  organized  Novem- 
ber 27th,  in  Wakeshma,  D.  I.  Fritz,  Master,  and  H.  Copley, 
Secretary ;  No.  5  in  Comstock,  November  29th,  C.  B. 
Mitchell,  Master,  and  Henry  King,  Secretary ;  and  No.  8 
in  Schoolcraft,  December  26th,  S.  F.  Brown,  Master,  and 
V.  C.  Smith,  Secretary. 

The  work  of  organizing  was  renewed  in  1873  by  T. 
A.  Thompson,  Lecturer  of  the  National  Grange.  Alamo 
Grange,  No.  15,  was  organized  by  him  March  26th,  with 
J.  S.  Veley,  Master,  and  Hiram  Veley,  Secretary ;  and 
Portage  Grange,  No.  16,  March  27th,  with  D.  Cahill,  Mas- 
ter, and  C.  F.  Sheldon,  Secretary.  He  then  turned  his  at- 
tention to  other  places  for  a  few  days,  returning  in  April. 
On  the  14th  he  organized  Galesburg  Grange,  No.  18,  in 
the  township  of  Comstock,  with  D.  B.  Hull,  Master,  and 
J.  H.  Hopkins,  Secretary. 

Lecturer  Thompson  had  authorized  C.  L.  King,  of  Osh- 
temo Grange,  to  establish  granges  in  the  county,  and  on 
the  9th  of  April  Summit  Grange,  No.  20,  was  organized 
by  him,  with  II.  T.  Balch,  Master,  and  A.  C.  Clapp,  Sec- 
retary. Mr.  Thompson  was  authorized,  when  the  requisite 
number  (fifteen)  of  subordinate  granges  had  been  estab- 
lished, to  effect  a  State  organization.  As  there  were  at  that 
time  more  subordinate  granges  in  Kalamazoo  County  than 
elsewhere  in  the  State,  the  National  Lecturer  had  issued  a 
call  for  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  subordinate 
granges  of  the  State  to  be  held  in  Kalamazoo  on  the  15th 
of  April.  In  answer  to  the  call,  twenty  representatives, 
from  fourteen  of  the  twenty  granges  then  organized  in  the 
State,  met  at  the  court-house  on  the  day  designated,  and 
commenced  the  work  of  organizing  the  State  Grange  of 
Michigan. 

This  work  was  perfected  on  the  second  day,  and  the  State 
Grange  officered  as  follows :  S.  F.  Brown,  of  Schoolcraft, 
Grange  No.  8,  Master;  Joseph  Gillman,  Paw  Paw,  Grange 
No.  10,  Overseer ;  H.  H.  Bruerton,  Stockbridge,  Grange 
No.  7,  Lecturer ;  B.  W.  Sweet,  Eureka,  Grange  No.  2, 
Steward;  R.  Barnum,  Unadilla,  Grange  No.  6,  Assistant 
Steward ;  C.  L.  King,  Oshtemo,  Grange  No.  3,  Chaplain ; 
J.  T.  Cobb,  Schoolcraft,  Grange  No.  8,  Secretary ;  D.  B. 
Hull,  Galesburg,  Grange  No,  18,  Treasurer ;  C.  B.  Mitch- 
ell, Maple,  Grange  No.  5,  Gate-Keeper ;  Mrs.  C.  L.  King, 
Oshtemo,  Grange  No.  3,  Ceres ;  Mrs.  Samuel  Langdon, 
Paris,  Grange  No.  19,  Pomona;  Mrs.  D.  Duncan,  School- 
craft, Grange  No.  8,  Flora;  Mrs.  R.  Barnum,  Unadilla, 
Grange  No.  6,  L.  A.  S.  Steward. 


The  State  Grange  was  incorporated  in  1875,  and  by  the 
act  of  incorporation  the  office  of  the  secretary  was  made  its 
place  of  business. 

As  J.  T.  Cobb,  its  first  secretary,  elected  in  1873,  has 
continued  to  hold  the  office  from  that  time,  the  State  Grange 
of  Michigan  has  been,  de  facto,  an  institution  not  merely 
of  Kalamazoo  County,  but  of  the  township  of  Schoolcraft, 
and  hence  we  have  assumed  that  a  brief  history  of  the  order 
in  Michigan  might  very  properly  have  a  place  in  this  work. 
It  will  be  observed  that  seven  of  the  first  officers  of  the 
State  Grange  belonged  to  Kalamazoo  County ;  and  we  may 
properly  add  to  this  number  D.  Duncan,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  who  was  then  and  is  now  a  resident 
of  the  township  of  Prairie  Ronde.  Four  of  the  eight  were 
also  members  of  Schoolcraft  Grange,  No.  8. 

From  this  small  beginning  the  order  grew  with  such 
rapidity  that  at  its  first  annual  meeting  at  Kalamazoo,  in 
January,  1874,  nine  months  after  it  had  taken  on  its  State 
character,  two  hundred  and  eighteen  granges  had  been  es- 
tablished in  the  State,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-one 
were  there  represented  by  voting  delegates,  with  large  ad- 
ditions of  visiting  members  of  the  order  from  different  parts 
of  the  State. 

The  next  annual  session  was  held  at  Grand  Bapids  in 
January,  1875,  at  which  time  the  number  of  granges  had 
increased  to  five  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  with  a  paying 
membership  of  twenty-eight  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty-four. 

This  unexampled  growth  of  the  order,  not  only  in  Mich- 
igan but  throughout  the  Union,  was  so  unexpected  by  its 
founders  that  no  constitutional  provision  had  been  made  for 
lessening  the  representation  from  subordinate  granges  to 
the  State  Grange  ;  and  as  nearly  all  the  granges  in  the  State 
were  represented  by  their  Masters,  and  very  largely  by  the 
wives  of  the  Masters,  who,  in  common  with  their  husbands, 
are  representatives,  and  clothed  with  equal  legislative  rights, 
this  third  session  comprised  a  voting  membership  of  nearly 
a  thousand  people,  a  body  much  too  large  for  effective  work. 
Before  the  fourth  annual  session  the  National  Grange 
made  provision  for  reducing  representation  to  the  State 
Grange,  so  that  at  this  session,  held  in  December,  1875, 
the  body  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  elected 
delegates,  in  addition  to  the  State  officers  and  executive 
committee. 

This  third  session  of  the  State  Grange  was  held  in  the 
hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  city  of  Lansing, 
and  was  presided  over  by  Hon.  J.  J.  Woodman,  who  had 
succeeded  the  Hon.  S.  F.  Brown  in  the  Master's  office  in 
the  election  of  State  officers  at  the  previous  session. 

Each  annual  session  after  the  third  was  held  in  the  hall 
of  the  House,  in  the  old  capitol  building,  until  the  session 
of  December,  1878,  when  the  new  capitol  building,  then 
nearly  completed,  was  tendered  to  the  executive  committee 
by  the  Board  of  State  Auditors  of  Michigan  for  the  sixth 
session  of  the  State  Grange. 

Faithfully  adhering  to  one  of  the  prime  articles  of  its  fun- 
damental laws,  it  has  kept  aloof  from  politics,  and  was  there- 
fore welcomed  to  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  the  new  capitol,  in  December,  1878,  by  the  Governor, 
Charles  M.  Croswell,  and  the  several  heads  of  the  various 
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departments  of  the  State  Government,  as  an  organization 
of  the  farmers  of  the  State  who  were  accomplishing  a  good 
work  in  the  elevation  of  the  agricultural  class  to  a  higher 
plane  in  society. 

These  favorable  surroundings  and  this  cordial  recognition 
from  the  State  officials,  following  so  closely  a  similar  recog- 
nition of  the  order  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who,  in  the  preceding  month  of  November,  had  by  special 
messenger  invited  the  members  of  the  National  Grange, 
then  in  session  in  Richmond,  to  call  on  him  at  the  White 
House,  was  highly  appreciated  by  the  order,  and  served  to 
give  it  a  better  standing  and  more  prominence  throughout 
the  State. 

It  has  been  customary  for  considerable  numbers  of  the 
order  who  were  not  representatives  to  attend  these  annual 
sessions,  and,  made  up  as  they  have  been  of  several  hundred 
of  the  intelligent  representative  farmers  of  the  State,  with 
their  wives,  these  annual  gatherings  have  exerted  an  im- 
portant and  salutary  influence  throughout  the  State. 

The  order  embraces  within  its  membership  men  who 
have  held  and  still  hold  prominent  official  positions  in  the 
State ;  pioneers  in  its  settlement,  men  and  women  of  ripe 
experience,  whose  opportunities  for  knowing  not  only  the 
wants  and  needs  of  our  agricultural  population  but  of  all 
our  people  are  ample,  and  who  are  second  to  no  other  class. 

In  support  of  this  assertion,  we  present  a  few  names 
well  known  to  those  familiar  with  Michigan  history. 

The  Hon.  Alonzo  Sessions,  an  extensive  farmer  of  Ionia 
County,  and  the  present  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State, 
joined  the  order  at  an  early  day,  was  for  two  years  on  its 
executive  board,  and  has  given  it  a  consistent,  earnest  sup- 
port. Hon.  J.  J.  Woodman,  Master  of  the  State  Grange, 
and  holding  the  second  office  in  the  National  Grange,  was 
for  four  years. Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Michigan.  Hon.  S.  F.  Brown,  the  first  Master  of  the  State 
Grange,  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  of  Schoolcraft  township ; 
has  remained  an  officer  of  the  State  Grange  since  the  close 
of  his  official  term  as  Master,  holding  the  responsible  office 
of  treasurer.  He,  too,  has  rendered  the  State  service  in 
both  branches  of  its  Legislature.  Hon.  J.  M.  Neasmith, 
another  Schoolcraft  farmer,  now  serving  his  first  term  as 
State  Land  Commissioner.  Hon.  C.  G.  Luce,  a  wealthy 
farmer  of  Branch  County,  which  he  has  repeatedly  repre- 
sented in  the  State  Legislature ;  now  State  inspector  of 
illuminating  oils.  Hon.  J.  Webster  Childs,  of  Washtenaw 
County,  for  many  years  and  still  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Moore,  of  Adrian, 
and  Hon.  Westbrook  Divine,  of  Montcalm  County,  State 
Prison  Inspectors.  The  two  brothers,  Henry  and  William 
Chamberlain,  of  Three  Oaks,  both  men  of  experience  in 
the  State  Legislature.  Hon.  Charles  E.  Mickley,  of 
Adrain ;  Hon.  C.  K.  Carpenter,  of  Orion  ;  Hon.  0.  H. 
Fellows,  the  present  Master  of  Schoolcraft  Grange;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  Hon.  F.  M.  Holloway,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Grange. 

Many  other  names  might  be  added  to  this  list,  but  the 
local  character  of  this  work  would  perhaps  not  justify  more 
particulars  in  this  connection. 

It  seems,  however,  in  place  to  briefly  refer  to  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  order  in  Michigan.     As  a  State  organ- 


ization it  has  sustained  its  official  relationship  to  the  National 
Grange,  and  promptly  discharged  every  obligation  to  every 
person,  association,  or  interest  with  which  it  has  had  busi- 
ness relations. 

It  has,  by  persistent  and  well-directed  effort,  broken  a 
combination  of  manufacturers  of  land  plaster  (which  boasted 
in  1874  of  having  a  million  dollars  of  capital  so  invested, 
and  an  organization  so  complete,  that  all  farmers  must  buy 
through  their  agents,  and  pay  at  the  rate  of  four  dollars 
per  ton  at  the  mill),  and  reduced  the  price,  not  only  to 
patrons,  but  to  all  farmers  of  the  State,  from  four  dollars  to 
less  than  two  dollars  per  ton,  thus  saving  to  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  State  during  the  last  three  years  not  less 
than  sixty  thousand  dollars  annually. 

It  has,  through  a  "  Mutual  Defense  Association,"  organ- 
ized by  members  of  the  order,  defeated  in  the  United  States 
court  the  claims  for  royalty  on  the  slide  gate,  made  by  a 
band  of  sharpers  organized  to  levy  tribute  from  every 
farmer  in  the  State. 

Before  measures  were  taken  to  resist  by  combined  means 
this  raid  upon  .the  pockets  of  the  farmers,  these  impudent 
plunderers  had  filched  several  thousand  dollars  from  the 
farmers  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 

This  co-operative  effort  at  self-protection  has  not  only 
saved  in  this  one  thing  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  farmers 
of  Michigan,  and  relieved  them  from  the  annoyance  and 
irritation  to  which  every  man  is  subjected  that  is  assailed 
by  this  class  of  plunderers,  but  has  proved  of  great  advan- 
tage by  deterring  that  class  from  renewing  at  once  an  attack 
upon  the  grangers  of  Michigan  for  the  use  of  some  article 
covered  or  alleged  to  be  covered  by  patents. 

It  has  stimulated  inquiry,  made  large  numbers  of  farmers 
more  familiar  with  the  cost  of  all  classes  of  articles  used 
by  them  and  their  families,  and  enabled  them  to  co-operate 
and  thereby  realize  more  in  quality  or  quantity  when 
making  purchases.  It  has  built  or  rented  Grange  Halls, 
where  farmers  and  their  families  congregate  regularly  for 
social  enjoyment  and  educational  improvement,  and  by  the 
practical  lessons  taught  in  the  mere  work  of  carrying  on 
the  organization  has  made  many  a  man  a  fair  parliament- 
arian, while  it  has  broadened  and  increased  the  common 
intelligence  of  all  who  have  participated  in  the  work  of  the 
order. 

It  has,  in  short,  to  some  extent,  carried  out  the  prime 
objects  had  in  view  by  the  founders  of  the  order,  "  by  de- 
veloping a  better  and  higher  manhood  and  womanhood 
among  farmers,  and  enhancing  the  attractions  and  comforts 
of  their  homes.  It  has  fostered  mutual  understanding  and 
co-operation,  and  labored  to  hasten  the  good  time  coming. 
It  has  discountenanced  the  credit  system,  the  mortgage 
system,  and  every  other  system  tending  to  prodigality  and 
bankruptcy." 

It  has  established  and  sustained  a  journal  devoted  to  the 
work  of  the  order,  which  has  a  circulation  of  nearly  forty- 
five  hundred  copies,  and  a  subscription-list  which  from  the 
first  has  constantly  increased. 

The  first  number  of  the  Grange  Visitor  was  issued  in 
April,  1875,  by  direction  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
State  Grange,  and  its  management  committed  to  the  Master 
and  secretary. 
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It  was  first  issued  monthly,  but  before  the  third  volume 
was  completed  it  was  enlarged  and  issued  semi-monthly, 
and  its  entire  management  committed  to  J.  T.  Cobb,  Sec- 
retary, from  whose  office  it  has  been  regularly  issued  since 
it  was  first  established.  It  has,  in  fact,  become  an  important 
part  of  the  machinery  of  the  order  in  this  State,  and  seems 
to  be  doing  its  full  share  of  the  work  which  the  grange  or- 
ganization has  undertaken. 

At  the  December  session  of  the  State  Grange,  in  1879, 
it  was  ordered  that  the  Grange  Visitor  be  enlarged,  which 
was  immediately  carried  out,  and  the  paper  made  fifty  per 
cent,  larger  than  before,  and  greatly  improved  in  many 
respects. 

Although  the  order  in  the  State  is  strong  and  in  good 
condition,  yet,  like  all  voluntary  associations,  individual 
members  sometimes  weaken,  and  individual  organizations 
lose  vigor  for  a  time,  and  then  revive  under  some  renewing 
influence ;  or,  perchance,  lose  first  their  vigor,  then  their 
vitality,  and,  lastly,  even  life  itself.  So  it  has  been  with 
some  of  the  granges  in  Kalamazoo  County :  Nos.  3,  4,  5, 
19,  and  20  have  failed  to  keep  alive  their  several  organiza- 
tions. 

All  the  others  are  in  good  standing,  and  were  officered  with 
Master  and  Secretary,  in  1879,  as  follows  :  No.  8,  School- 
craft, 0.  H.  Fellows,  Master,  and  Anne  Fellows,  Secretary ; 
No.  11,  Eureka,  Isaac  Birdsell,  Master,  and  L.  A.  Sterne, 
Secretary  ;  No.  16,  Portage,  Harvey  Booth,  Master,  and 
Frederick  Cox,  Secretary;  No.  18,  Galesburg,  H.  Dale 
Adams,  Master,  and  Z.  C.  Durkee,  Secretary ;  No.  21, 
Arcadia,  11.  F.  James,  Master,  and  B.  M.  Thomas,  Secre- 
tary ;  No.  24,  Ross,  H.  F.  Johnson,  Master,  and  C.  L. 
Young,  Secretary;  No.  49,  Montern,*  Adam  Haas,  Master, 
and  Adelbert  Forbush,  Secretary;  No.  61,  Brady,  Albert 
Judson,  Master,  and  Charles  Clowes,  Secretary  ;  No.  72, 
Climax,  F.  Hodgman,  Master,  and  Nancy  McAllister,  Sec- 
retary;  No.  171,  Texas,  L.  P.  Stafford,  Master,  and  L.  B. 
Kinney,  Secretary;  No.  203,  Charleston,  William  Allison, 
Master,  and  Daniel  Lawler,  Secretary. 

KALAMAZOO  COUNTY  BIBLE  SOCIETY. 

A  County  Bible  Society  seems  to  have  been  in  existence 
as  early  as  1831,  for  the  records  go  back  to  January  9th 
of  that  year,  when  Edwin  Kellogg  was  treasurer,  f 

The  transactions  were  necessarily  small,  for  there  were 
very  few  inhabitants  then  within  the  limits  of  the  county. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  1831,  there  is  an  account  of  seventy- 
eight  "  Nonpareil  Duodecimo"  volumes  received  from  the 
American  Bible  Society,  valued  at  thirty-nine  dollars,  or 
fifty  cents  apiece. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  1832,  the  Kalamazoo  Bible 


*  Montour  ? 

f  The  published  reports  of  the  American  Bible  Society  for  1831 
show  that  in  the  fall  of  1830,  Rev.  George  B.  Davis  was  sent  to  the 
Territory  of  Michigan,  and  that  during  the  following  severe  winter 
he  visited  every  county  in  the  Territory,  and  formed  auxiliary  socie- 
ties  in  most  of  them,  and  the  report  of  1831  mentions  one  in  Kala- 
mazoo County,  Thomas  W.  Merrill,  of  Prairie  Ronde,  being  its  sec- 
retary. For  some  years  the  supplies  were  procured  through  the 
agency  at  Detroit.  In  1837  the  American  Bible  Society  reports  three 
hundred  Bibles  and  Testaments  supplied  gratuitously  from  its  estab- 
lishment. 


Society  purchased  one  hundred  Bibles  of  various  sizes,  the 
total,  with  package,  amountiug  to  forty-four  dollars  and 
fifty  cents. 

Among  the  early  names  of  patrons  we  find  the  following 
in  1832  :  Alonzo  Vanduzer,  Joseph  Bair,  Christopher  Bair, 
John  B.  Youmans,  Mrs.  Bucklin,  Joseph  Downs,  James 
Dycus,  William  Robinson,  Alexander  Leslie,  James  Arm- 
strong, Joseph  Fraikes,  Erastus  Tisdall. 

In  1836,  S.  Woodbury,  William  Jones,  M.  Hey denburk, 
Simeon  Mills,  L.  H.  Trask,  T.  W.  Merrill,  Isaac  Briggs, 
James  Porter,  John  Burns,  Jeremiah  Hall,  Mrs.  Woodbury, 
Mrs.  Gilbert,  Miss  Case,  Miss  Warner,  Mrs.  Trask,  Mrs. 
Heydenburk,  J.  Winslow,  William  Taylor,  E.  Ransom. 

In  1836,  Dr.  John  Winslow  was  treasurer  of  the  Society, 
and  in  1837,  Rev,  Luke  Lyons;  in  1841,  David  Swayze ; 
and  in  1845,  T.  P.  Shelden.  From  Feb.  24,  1845,  to 
Jan.  24,  1846,  Mr.  Sheldon's  account  with  the  society  foots 
up  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dollars  and  forty-eight 
cents.  Among  the  additional  names  on  his  list  are  N.  A. 
Balch,  A.  T.  Prouty,  Wheaton,  Grimes  &  Gibbs,   A.  H. 

Edwards,  Stephen  Vickery,  T.  W.  Dunham, Dunning, 

and  others. 

In  1846  the  name  of  D.  A.  McNair  appears  as  treasurer, 
and  continues  until  Oct.  17,  1853.  Daring  his  term  of 
office  the  transactions  largely  increased,  the  total  for  the 
whole  time,  July  22,  1846,  to  Oct.  17,  1853,  amounting, 
as  shown  by  the  books,  to  about  $2000. 

The  transactions  of  the  society  since  1855,  as  shown  by 
the  treasurer's  books,  have  been  approximately  as  follows 
1855,  $216.31;  1856-57,  $251.36;  1857-59,  $280.66 
1860,  $600;  1861,  $380;  1862,  $300 ;  1863,  $357.46 
1864,  $566.03;  1865,  $570;  1866,  $962.40;  1867 
$678.03;  1868,  $602.84;  1869,  $700;  1870,  $256.46 
1871,  $195.62;  1872,  $298.73;  1873,  $250.71;  1874: 
$287.70;  1875,  $536.33  ;  1876,  $323.77  ;  1877,  $216.84 
1878,  $204.60 ;  1879,  $238.17.  The  total  from  1831  to 
1880  approximates  $12,000. 

The  old  society  was  reorganized  in  1841,  with  Hon.  L. 
F.  Stevens,  President,  and  Rev.  Richards,  Secretary. 

Again,  in  1850,  it  was  reorganized  and  placed  upon  a 
more  permanent  foundation.  The  county  was  canvassed  at 
irregular  intervals  from  1831  to  about  1860,  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  have  a  thorough  canvass  once  every 
year,  and  this  was  carried  out  for  a  few  years.  Recent 
canvasses  have  been  about  as  follows:  1865-66,  by  Mr. 
Ellers;  1867,  by  Mr.  George;  1869-70,  by  Deacon  W. 
Mills ;  1875,  by  Rev.  Philetus  Montague. 

Officers. — The  officers  of  the  society,  since  its  organiza- 
tion in  1850,  have  been  as  follows: 

Presidents. — Beginning  with  1849,  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Den- 
man  ;  1850,  Rev.  A.  S.  Kedzie;  1851,  Rev.  C.  A.  Bruce; 
1852,  N.  A.  Balch;  1854,  L.  H.  Trask;  1856,  N.  A. 
Balch;  1857,  Judge  Webster;  1859,  J.  A.  Allen,  M.D. ; 
1860,  Wm.  Burtt;  1861-62,  L.  H.  Trask;  1863,  E.  R. 
Miller;  1864,  H.  Montague;  1865,  President  Gregory  ;  J 
1866-69,  L.  H.  Trask;  1870-74,  H.  Montague;  1875- 
80,  L.  H.  Trask. 

Vice-Presidents. — 1850,  David  Swayze;   1851,  Samuel 


\  President  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University. 
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Goodale  ;  1852,  M.  Heydenburk  ;  1854,  A.  Ransom  ;  1856 
D.  B.  Webster;  1857,  G.  W.Ryder;  1859,  H.  Montague 
1860,  T.  R.  Sherwood;  1861-62,  H.  Montague;  1863 
Wm.  Brooks;  1864,  Moses  Colton  ;  1865,  Willard  Mills 
1866,  E.  R.  Miller;  1867,  Philip  D.  Miller;  1868-69,  C, 
W.  Hall ;  1870-73,  C.  R.  Brown  ;  1874,  L.  H.  Trask 
1875-80,  H.  Montague. 

Secretaries.— 1850,  N.  A.  Balch ;  1851-52,  L.  H.  Trask  ; 
1854,  S.  W.  Walker;  1856,  J.  0.  Seely ;  1857-67,  G.  H. 
Lyman ;  1868-80,  M.  B.  Miller. 

Treasurers. — Commencing  with  1831,  Edwin  Kellogg; 
1836,  Dr.  John  Winslow ;  1837,  Rev.  Luke  Lyons ;  1841- 
44,  David  Swayze ;  1845,  T.  P.  Sheldon  ;  1846-55,  D.  A. 
McNair;  1855-56,  A.  P.  White;  1857,  D.  A.  McNair; 
1857-62,  J.  O.  Seely;  1863-80,  D.  O.  Roberts. 

Depositary.— 1856,  G.  W.  Ryder;  1857-80,  D.  O. 
Roberts. 

KALAMAZOO   COUNTY   SABBATH-SCHOOL   ASSOCIATION. 

This  society,  composed  of  members  of  the  various  evan- 
gelical denominations,  was  organized  at  Kalamazoo,  May  7, 
1856.  The  officers  are  a  president,  a  vice-president  for 
each  township  in  the  county,  a  secretary,  treasurer,  and  an 
executive  committee.  The  officers  and  pastors  of  the  va- 
rious churches  in  Kalamazoo,  being  ex-officio  members  of 
the  committee,  co-operate  in  the  work  of  the  association. 

Its  meetings  are  held  annually,  usually  at  Kalamazoo,  on 
the  third  Wednesday  of  October,  for  the  election  of  officers 
and  the  transaction  of  such  business  as  may  come  before 
them.  At  the  meetings,  reports  are  made  by  the  vice- 
president,  and  other  Sabbath-school  workers,  of  the  work 
done  and  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  schools  through- 
out the  county,  and  statistical  matters  from  any  school  in 
the  county  are  expected  to  be  furnished.  The  executive 
committee,  soon  after  each  annual  meeting,  divide  the  va- 
rious townships  among  them  to  be  looked  after,  each  be- 
coming responsible  for  his  share  of  the  work,  and  co-opera- 
ting with  the  vice-presidents.  Previous  to  1872  these 
officers  worked  in  direct  connection  with  the  schools  of  the 
county.  In  the  last-named  year,  believing  that  the  Sab- 
bath-school cause  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  having  an 
organization  in  each  township,  the  president  and  secretary 
commenced  the  work  of  forming  them,  and  completed  it  in 
1874,  each  township  having  been  supplied  with  an  organi- 
zation similar  to  the  county  association,  so  far  as  applicable 
to  townships.  Since  this  arrangement  was  consummated 
the  township  associations  have  become  responsible  for  the 
work  in  their  respective  jurisdictions.  The  officers  of  the 
county  association  co-operate  with  these  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, the  president  and  secretary  exercising  a  general  su- 
pervision of  the  work. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Presidents.— 1856,  N.  A.  Balch  ;  1857,  Rev.  S.  Has- 
kell;  1858,  Henry  Montague;  1859,  Rev.  J.  A.  B. 
Stone;  1860,  Dr.  Foster  Pratt;  1861,  Rev.  E.  Taylor; 
1862,  L.  H.  Trask;  1863,  E.  R.  Miller;  1864,  Professor 
D.  Putnam  and  S.  W.  Walker;  1865,  H.  Montague-;  1866, 
L.  H.  Trask ;  1867,  C.  D.  Hanscomb ;  1868,  C.  H.  Booth ; 
1869,  H.  C.  Briggs;  1870,  D.  0.  Roberts;  1871,  M.  B. 
Miller;  1872-73,  Merritt  Moore;  1874-75,  Hon.  G.  M. 
18 


Buck;  1876,  L.  H.  Trask;  1877-78,  J.  A.  Seely;  1879 
-80,  H.  C.  Briggs. 

Secretaries.— 1856-62,  Edward  Olney  ;  1863-65,  P.  L. 
Haines;  1866-67,  D.  0.  Roberts;  1868,  C.  S.  Montague; 
1869,  J.  H.  White;  1870,  Merritt  Moore;  1871,  G.  H. 
Lyman  ;  1872-73,  M.  B.  Miller  ;  1874,  Francis  Coleman  ; 
1875-76,  Professor  H.  A.  Ford;  1877-79,  M.  B.  Miller. 

Treasurers.— 1856-62,  S.  W.  Walker;  1863,  Henry 
Wood  ;  1864-68,  F.  W.  Wilcox  ;  1869-71,  E.  J.  Phelps  ; 
1872-80,  D.  0.  Roberts. 

INSURANCE. 

The  first  association  for  insurance  purposes  within  the 
county  was  that  of  the  Kalamazoo  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany, incorporated  by  the  Territorial  Legislature  on  the  7th 
of  March,  1834.  The  original  incorporators  were  James 
Smith,  Jr.,  Cyren  Burdick,  Thaddeus  Smith,  Jr.,  E.  L. 
Brown,  William  Duncan,  Lyman  I.  Daniels,  James  A. 
Smith,  Albert  E.  Bull,*  Johnson  Patrick,  Titus  Bronson, 
and  associates.  It  was  chartered  for  twenty  years.  This 
company  advertised  extensively  in  the  Gazette,  and  had 
offices,  among  other  places,  at  Detroit,  Monroe,  Pontiac, 
Lapeer,  Ann  Arbor,  Jacksonburg  (Jackson),  Marshall, 
White  Pigeon,  Schoolcraft,  Comstock,  Romeo,  Battle  Creek, 
and  Kalamazoo. 

Cyren  Burdick  was  secretary  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
Zephaniah  Piatt  succeeded  him  July  5,  1837,  and  con- 
tinued until  1840,  when  A.  T.  Prouty  succeeded  him,  and 
continued  till  the  company  withdrew  from  business.  In 
1841  the  company  was  reorganized  under  an  amended 
charter,  and  at  the  annual  meeting  held  at  Kalamazoo,  on 
the  5th  of  May  in  that  year,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
chosen  directors  for  one,  two,  and  three  years :  For  three 
years,  E.  Lakin  Brown,  William  H.  Welsh,  Thomas  J. 
Hulbert,  Jona.  G.  Abbott,  of  Kalamazoo ;  Henry  Smith,  of 
Monroe ;  Stillman  Blanchard,  of  Tecumseh  ;  Warren  Hill, 
of  Detroit. 

For  two  years :  Abram  Edwards,  Hosea  B.  Huston, 
Frederick  W.  Curtenius,  Isaac  Moffatt,  Jr.,  of  Kalamazoo; 
Jacob  Beeson,  of  Niles ;  Melancthon  Judson,  of  White 
Pigeon  ;  George  Sedgwick,  of  Ann  Arbor. 

For  one  year :  Luther  H.  Trask,  Amariah  T.  Prouty, 
Roswell  Ransom,  Hezekiah  G.  Wells,  of  Kalamazoo ;  Sid- 
ney S.  Alcott,  of  Marshall;  Francis  Darrow,  of  Pontiac; 
Merrick  C.  Hough,  of  Jackson. 

Officers :  Abram  Edwards,  President ;  Luther  H.  Trask, 
Vice-President ;  Amariah  T.  Prouty,  Secretary  ;  Jonathan 
G.  Abbott,  Treasurer;  William  H.  Welsh,  Attorney  and 
Counselor. 

Its  sphere  of  operations  was  considerably  enlarged  at 
this  time,  and  its  business  seems  to  have  been  in  all  parts 
of  the  State. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  following  the  last-named  election, 
Amos  Brownson,  former  treasurer,  published  a  lengthy 
communication  in  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette,  denouncing  the 
whole  proceedings  as  a  fraud,  and  the  article  was  copied  in 
the  papers  of  the  State. 

H.  B.  Huston,  one  of  the  directors,  replied  to  this  in 
the  next  issue  of  the   Gazette,  denying  Mr.   Brownson's 

*  This  name  may  be  Buell. 
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statements,  and  Mr.  Brownson  appears  soon  after  with  a 
rejoinder,  and  Col.  Huston  closed  the  controversy  on  the 
25th  of  June  following. 

A  very  full  report  was  made  by  the  secretary  on  the  4th 
of  January,  1843,  by  which  it  appeared  that  during  the 
eight  years  in  which  it  had  been  doing  business  its  stock- 
holders had  been  assessed  thirty-five  per  cent.,  and  this  was 
increased  in  the  same  year  by  seven  per  cent,  additional, 
making  forty-two  per  cent.  The  total  number  of  policies 
issued  to  Jan.  4,  1843,  was  1665.  That  amount  covered 
82,120,394.  Total  losses  paid  in  1842,  $11,349.31.  Busi- 
ness transacted  in  thirty  counties  of  the  State. 

The  Farmers'  Mutual  Insurance  Company  of  Kalama- 
zoo County  was  organized  Feb.  17,  1863,  by  the  following 
corporators:  John  Milham,  Isaac  Cox,  Samuel  Crooks, 
Joseph  Beckley,  Ezra  Carpenter,  Albert  Latta,  William 
Trumble,  and  Moses  Kingsley.  The  first  election  for  offi- 
cers was  held  at  the  court-house  in  Kalamazoo,  on  the  4th 
day  of  July,  1863,  at  which  time  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected :  John  Milham,  President ;  Augustus  H.  Hill, 
Vice-President ;  Moses  Kingsley,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Directors:  John  Milham,  Moses  Kingsley,  Isaac  Cox. 

Mr.  Milham  served  as  president  until  1879,  when  he  re- 
signed on  account  of  ill  health.  Mr.  Kingsley  has  held  the 
offices  of  secretary  and  treasurer  since  its  organization. 
The  present  officers  are  William  H.  Cobb,  President ;  Eli 
B.  Miller,  Vice-President ;  Moses  Kingsley,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer ;  William  H.  Cobb,  Moses  Kingsley,  Orrin  Snow, 
Willis  Judson,  and  Bernard  Vosburg,  Directors. 

Capital,  Jan.  1,  1880,  $4,593,745  ;  number  of  members, 
1666  ;  losses  paid  in  seventeen  years,  $50,565.84.  Average 
cost  per  annum  of  insurance,  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent. 

The  Citizens'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Kala- 
mazoo County  was  organized  Feb.  3,  1874,  by  the  follow- 
ing corporators:  F.  W.  Curtenius,  B.  S.  Babcock,  B.  M. 
Austin,  H.  0.  Hitchcock,  T.  S.  Cobb,  E.  0.  Humphrey, 
Henry  Bishop,  J.  B.  Wyckoff,  H.  G.  Wells,  Moses  Kings- 
ley,  L.  C.  Chapin,  and  Martin  Willson.  The  first  election 
for  directors  was  held  at  the  court-house  in  Kalamazoo, 
April  20,  1874,  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  :  F.  W.  Curtenius,  H.  0.  Hitchcock,  E.  0. 
Humphrey,  L.  C.  Chapin,  T.  S.  Cobb,  B.  S.  Babcock, 
Moses  Kingsley. 

At  the  organization  of  the  board,  B.  S.  Babcock  was 
elected  President,  and  Moses  Kingsley,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  The  following  were  elected  directors  Jan.  14, 
1880  :  H.  G.  Wells,  Moses  Kingsley,  F.  W.  Curtenius,  B. 
S.  Babcock,  George  E.  Curtis,  E.  0.  Humphrey,  H.  W. 
Page;  H.  G.  Wells,  President;  Moses  Kingsley,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer ;  D.  T.  Allen,  Special  Agent  and  Can- 
vasser. 

Capital,  Jan.  1,  1880,  $725,425  ;  number  of  members, 
529  ;  amount  of  losses  paid  in  six  years,  $5786.22. 

PIONEER  SOCIETY   OF   KALAMAZOO   COUNTY. 

The  Pioneer  Society  of  Kalamazoo  County  was  organ- 
ized on  the  30th  day  of  May,  1871,  at  a  meeting  held  at 
Corporation  Hall,  in  Kalamazoo,  pursuant  to  a  previous 
published  notice.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Wm.  G.  Dewing,  who  stated  briefly  the  objects  of  the  meet- 


ing, and  on  his  motion  Nathaniel  A.  Balch  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  Amos  D.  Allen  appointed  secretary. 

Bemarks  were  made  by  several  persons,  and  the  follow- 
ing persons  were  appointed  a  committee  to  submit  a  plan 
of  organization :  Wm.  G.  Dewing,  Alexander  Cameron, 
Frederick  W.  Curtenius,  Henry  Gilbert,  and  George  W. 
Winslow. 

On  the  same  evening  the  committee  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing articles  of  association,  and  the  same  were  adopted, 
viz.  : 

"  We,  the  subscribers,  desiring  to  promote  a  more  cordial  and  fra- 
ternal regard  amongst  our  rapidly-decreasing  number,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  annals  of  the  settlement  of  Kalamazoo 
County,  and  other  objects,  do  hereby  pledge  our  best  endeavors  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  above  objects,  and  subscribe  our  names  to  the  follow- 
ing constitution : 

"  Article  1.  The  society  shall  be  known  as  the  Pioneer  Society  of 
Kalamazoo. 

"  Article  2.  The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  president,  two  vice-pres- 
idents, secretary,  treasurer,  executive  committee  of  five  members,  and 
a  historical  committee  of  three,  who  shall  perform  the  duties  usually 
pertaining  to  such  offices. 

"  Article  3.  The  above-named  officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot, 
after  the  first  election,  at  the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  each  and 
every  year,  on  the  first  Monday  in  June,  and  due  notice  of  such  meet- 
ing shall  be  published  by  the  secretary. 

"  Article  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  keep  a  faithful 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  this  society,  and  as  far  as  practicable  to 
arrest  from  oblivion  such  other  facts  and  reminiscences  of  the  early 
settlement  of  the  county  as  he  may  collect. 

"Article  5.  Any  adult  resident  of  Kalamazoo  County  previous  to 
the  1st  of  July,  1840,  and  now  residing  in  township  of  Kalamazoo, 
may  become  a  member. 

"  Article  6.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual 
meeting  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  present/' 

The  following  persons  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
recommend  the  names  of  officers,  such  committee  to  report 
at  an  adjourned  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  5th  of  June, 
viz. :  Alexander  Cameron,  Theodore  P.  Sheldon,  and 
Henry  Little.  And  on  the  5th  of  June,  1871,  Mr.  Cam- 
eron, from  said  committee,  made  report,  and  the  following 
persons  were  elected  to  the  several  offices  named,  viz. : 

Nathaniel  A.  Balch,  President;  Caleb  Sweetland,  Israel 
Kellogg, Vice-Presidents ;  Amos  D.  Allen,  Secretary ;  Theo- 
dore P.  Sheldon,  Treasurer :  Wm.  G.  Dewing,  George  W. 
Winslow,  Samuel  H.  Ransom,  Frederick  W.  Curtenius, 
Bradley  S.  Williams,  Executive  Committee ;  Hezekiah  G. 
Wells,  Volney  Hascail,  Marsh  Giddings,  Historical  Com- 
mittee. 

The  executive  committee  were  instructed  to  consider  and 
perfect  a  plan  for  a  celebration  of  the  4th  of  July.  And 
said  committee,  after  considering  the  subject,  concluded  to 
have  the  first  meeting  of  the  association  a  basket  picnic, 
and  on  the  29th  day  of  July,  1871,  the  first  meeting  of  the 
association  was  held  in  the  National  Horse  Association 
Park  in  Kalamazoo.  There  was  a  large  number  of  pioneers 
present,  and  they  had  a  very  enjoyable  time. 

The  officers  of  the  association  elected  in  1871  held  over 
through  1872,  and  the  next  gathering  of  the  association 
was  held  on  the  1st  day  of  September,  1 872,  at  the  same 
place  as  the  former  one. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  1873,  the  following  persons  were 
elected  officers  of  the  association,  who  were  continued  in 
office  until  July  17,  1875,  to  wit:  Alexander  Cameron, 
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President;  Israel  Kellogg,  Caleb  Sweetland,  Vice-Presi- 
dents ;  George  Torry,  Secretary ;  Henry  Bishop,  Treasurer ; 
Amos  D.  Allen,  George  W.  Winslow,  Samuel  H.  Ransom, 
Frederick  W.  Curtenius,  Bradley  S.  Williams,  Executive 
Committee;  Henry  Little,  H.  G.  Wells,  Yolney  Hascall, 
Historical  Committee. 

The  by-laws  of  the  association  were  amended  so  that 
article  five  reads  as  follows : 

"  Article  5.  Any  adult  resident  of  Kalamazoo  County 
previous  to  the  1st  of  July,  1843,  and  now  residing  in  the 
county  of  Kalamazoo,  may  become  a  member." 

The  third  annual  meeting  was  a  basket  picnic,  held  at 
Schoolcraft  on  the  21st  day  of  August,  1873. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Galesburg,  on 
the  1st  day  of  September,  1874. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  1875,  the  following  persons  were 
elected  officers  of  the  association,  to  wit :  Hezekiah  G. 
Wells,  President ;  Henry  Bishop,  Vice-President ;  Frank 
Little,  Secretary ;  Henry  Bishop,  Treasurer ;  William  G. 
Dewing,  Eli  R.  Miller,  Wm.  Bair,  Henry  Gilbert,  A.  D. 
P.  Van  Buren,  Executive  Committee ;  E.  Lakin  Brown, 
Henry  Little,  A.  D.  P.  Van  Buren,  Historical  Committee. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  at 
Vicksburg,  on  the  12th  day  of  August,  1875. 

On  the  12th  day  of  January,  1876,  the  following  per- 
sons were  elected  officers  of  the  association,  to  wit :  Heze- 
kiah G.  Wells,  President ;  Henry  Bishop,  Vice-President ; 
Amos  D.  Allen,  Secretary  ;  Henry  Bishop,  Treasurer  ;  Al- 
exander Cameron,  David  Fisher,  William  Bair,  Eli  R. 
Miller,  William  G.  Dewing,  Executive  Committee;  His- 
torical Committee,  same  as  in  1875. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  was  a  basket  picnic,  held  in 
the  public  park  on  the  31st  day  of  August,  1876. 

The  officers  elected  in  1876  were  continued  in  office  until 
the  4th  day  of  June,  1879. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  was  a  basket  picnic,  held  at 
Augusta  on  the  6th  day  of  September,  1877. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  was  also  held  at  Augusta  on 
the  9th  of  September,  1878. 

On  the  4th  day  of  June,  1879,  the  following  persons 
were  elected  officers  of  the  association,  to  wit :  Stephen  F. 
Brown,  President ;  William  G.  Dewing,  Julius  Hackley, 
Vice-Presidents ;  Henry  Bishop,  Treasurer ;  Amos  D.  Al- 
len, Secretary ;  Jerome  T.  Cobb,  Russell  Bishop,  George 
Brown,  George  Torry,  Alexander  Cameron,  Executive  Com- 
mittee ;  A.  D.  P.  Van  Buren,  George  Torry,  and  William 
Bair,  Historical  Committee. 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  on 
the  14th  day  of  August,  1879,  at  Schoolcraft. 

MEMBEES  OF  THE  KALAMAZOO  COUNTY  PIONEER  SOCIETY. 
Names.  Date  of  birth.  Names.  Date  of  birth. 

L.  J.  Fox 

Henry  Bishop.. 1813 

Rockwell  May 1799 

Gilbert  E.  Reed 1822 

Jonathan  G.  Abbott 1802 

Julius  Hackley 1808 

Edwin  M.  Clapp 1805 

Benjamin  F.  Smith 1804 

Isaac  Moffatt 1791 

Caleb  Sweetland 1802 

Geo.  W.  Winslow* 1809 

James  I.  Robe 1808 


Henry  Little 1797 

Ruth  Little 1801 

Wm.  H.  Harrison 1819 

Frank  Little 1823 

Nathan  M.  Thomas 1803 

L.  D.  Fox 1811 

William  Bair 1815 

E.  Lakin  Brown 1809 

J.  A.  B.Stone 

Eli  R.  Miller 1818 

George  Torrey 

James  Taylor 1812 


*  Deceased. 


Names.  Date  of  birth. 

Charles  E.  Stuart 1810 

Amos  D.  Allen 1815 

Hezekiah  G.  Wells 1812 

John  F.  Oliver 1820 

Wm.  B.  Clark* 1804 

Bazel  Harrison,  Jr 1812 

David  Fisher 1827 

M.L.Hill 1812 

Solomon  Forbes 1816 

Zachariah  Fletcher 1828 

Henry  Gilbert 1810 

A.  D.  P.  Van  Buren 1822 

Jesse  Earl 1805 

Silas  Hubbard 1812 

S.  F.  Brown 1819 

I.  P.Sheldon 1810 

John  S.  Harrison 1820 

Peter  Oman 1813 

Elias  Ranson* 1798 

Abner  Burson 1803 

Hiram  Arnold 1808 

Hiram  LTnderwood 1817 

James  Campbell 1808 

Thaddeus  Smith* 1798 

Geo.  W.  Kennicott 1810 

William  Harrison 1790 

Geo.  C.  Crose 1823 

Abraham  Deal..* 1831 

Jane  Ann  Sparks 1818 

Alex.  Stewart 1816 

N.  S.  Woolverton 1816 

Joseph  Frakes 1800 

George  Patterson 1803 

Mary  B.  Crose 1826 

Elizabeth  M.  Yetter 1834 

Calista  Hicks 1829 

Delamore  Duncan 1839 

John  H.  Moss* 1811 

James  Wilson 1810 

Martin  Heydenburk 1798" 

Bazel  Harrison* 1771 

Evart  B.  Dyckman 1800 

Preston  J.  McCrany 1805 

John  Brown* 1791 

Abner  Mack 1795 

Robert  Purse] 1799 

Godfrey  Knight 1790 

Asa  Fitch* 1788 

Erastus  Williams* 1809 

George  Nisbitt 1807 

Alex.  Cameron 1813 

A.  H.  Proctor 1820 

James  Armstrong* 1788 

Samuel  C.  Davis 1790 


Names.  Date  of  birth. 

Isaac  Mason 1798 

Alfred  Thomas* 1811 

Charles  E.  Smith 1824 

Margaret  L.  Smith 1829 

Neal  Hindes* 1798 

Frederick  Bush 1832 

A.Louisa  Bush 

Valentine  C.  Smith 1809 

Clark  Harrison 1829 

A.  S.Parker 1805 

Russell  Bishop 1813 

0.  H.  Fellows 1820 

A.  B.  Judson 1819 

Lewis  C.  Kimble 1815 

Minton  Bradley 1812 

Martin  Wilson 1794 

William  Dey  Armond 1824 

Lewis  C.  Starkey 1830 

Win.  S.  Harkney 1820 

Jerome  T.Cobb 1821 

James  H.  Bates 1826 

Calvin  C.White 1803 

Thomas  C.  Brownell* 1812 

A.  K.  Burson 1809 

Gilbert  Stuart 1830 

Willis  Judson 1826 

John  Baker 1814 

William  A.  Wood 1828 

William  G.  Pattison 1822 

F.  W.  Curtenius 1806 

L.  L.  Clark 1816 

Henry  E.Hoyt 1828 

Moses  Kingsley 1810 

Enos  T.  Lovell 1821 

JohnE.  Mills 1813 

Owen  P.  Morton 1831 

James  P.  Corning 1817 

Wm.  G.  Dewing 1809 

Duncan  Anderson 1815 

E.  A.  Bissell 1823 

Henry  P.  Smith 1826 

David  Ingersoll 1816 

Peter  Kniss 1808 

Rodney  Seymour 1806 

Allen  Potter 1818 

H.  Dale  Adams 1828 

Jonathan  Sidler 1822 

Benjamin  Cooley 1822 

Frederick  Cellem 1838 

M.  Freeman 1799 

N.  A.Balch 1808 

Oliver  C.  Hill 1803 

Jesse  W.  Turner 1799 


CHAPTER   XXL 


EDUCATION-  AL. 


Acts  of  Congress — Territorial  and  State  Legislation — The  School 
System  of  Michigan — The  Michigan  and  Huron  Institute — Kala- 
mazoo College — Kalamazoo  Branch  of  the  State  University — Aca- 
demies. 

As  early  as  1785  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
made  liberal  provision  for  the  education  of  the  masses.  In 
that  year,  under  an  act  establishing  the  new  system  of  sur- 
veys by  townships  and  sections,  the  sixteenth  section  of 
every  township  was  set  apart  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
public  schools. 

The  ordinance  of  1787,  for  the  government  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  reiterated  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
and  it  was  made  a  part  of  the  act  of  1804  for  the  disposal 
of  public  lands. 

According  to  Judge  Campbell,  the  earliest  school  law  of 
Michigan  was  passed  by  the  Legislative  Council  in  1809, 
but  it  does  not  appear  of  record,  having  probably  been  de- 
stroyed during  the  occupation  by  the  British  in  1812-13. 
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The  University  of  Michigan  was  created  by  an  act  passed 
Aug.  26,  1817. 

The  earliest  school  law  which  was  put  in  operation  was 
enacted  in  1827,  when  Gen.  Cass  was  Governor  of  the 
Territory.  This  act  provided  that  the  citizens  of  any  town- 
ship having  fifty  householders  should  provide  themselves  a 
schoolmaster  of  good  morals  to  teach  the  children  to  read 
and  write.  Any  township  containing  as  many  as  two  hun- 
dred householders  must  have  a  schoolmaster  who  under- 
stood Latin,  French,  and  English.  Six  years  later  this  act 
was  repealed  and  another  passed;  providing  for  three  com- 
missioners and  ten  inspectors.  It  also  created  the  office  of 
superintendent  of  common  schools,  but  there  is  no  recorded 
evidence  that  it  was  ever  occupied. 

The  first  State  constitution  provided  for  a  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction,  and  under  this  law  Rev.  John  D. 
Pierce  was  appointed  superintendent  in  1836.*  The  law 
was  the  work  of  Hon.  Samuel  E.  Crary  and  Mr.  Pierce. 
Gen.  Crary  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which  framed 
the  constitution,  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  educa- 
tion.    He  was  soon  after  elected  to  Congress. 

At  the  request  of  the  Legislature,  Mr.  Pierce  prepared 
plans  for  the  organization  and  support  of  primary  schools, 
for  a  university  with  branches,  and  for  the  proper  disposi- 
tion of  the  university  and  primary  school  lands. 

A  most  important  item  in  the  general  disposition  of  the 
school  lands  was  owing  to  the  good  sense  of  Gen.  Crary. 
While  in  Congress  he  secured  the  passage  of  the  act  giving 
the  State  exclusive  control  of  the  sixteenth  section  in  every 
township,  the  proceeds  to  be  included  in  a  general  fund 
arising  from  sales  of  these  lands,  so  that  every  township  in 
the  State  should  receive,  pro  rata,  its  j  ust  proportion  of 
the  fund.  This  was  a  wise  provision,  for  in  many  town- 
ships the  sixteenth  section  was  comparatively  or  wholly 
valueless  by  reason  of  being  located  in  swamps  or  under 
the  waters  of  the  numerous  lakes  for  which  the  State  is  so 
remarkable.  Even  the  sections  which  were  situated  on 
dry  land  varied  greatly  in  value,  but  under  Gen.  Crary's 
wise  provision  each  township  received  its  just  proportion 
of  the  school  fund.  In  this  respect  Michigan  possesses 
advantages  over  any  other  State. 

The  following  incident  in  the  history  of  education  in 
Michigan  is  related  by  Rev.  Dr.  Fitch,  of  Detroit,  and 
shows  how  narrowly  the  State  University  escaped  being 
wrecked  by  designing  parties : 

"  The  Governor,  Stevens  T.  Mason,  was  said  to  be,  when  he  took 
the  reins  of  State,  not  twenty-one  years  of  age,  unless  his  mother 
told  the  truth,  who  said  he  was,  and,  as  she  was  sister  to  the  then 
Postmaster-General,  she  was  supposed  to  be  correctly  posted.  Michi- 
gan never  had  cause  to  raise  the  question  of  his  age.  He  filled  the 
State  offices  with  young  men,  it  is  true,  not  as  in  child's  play,  but 
with  manly  discretion.  Were  I  to  name  the  survivors  who  are  yet 
among  us,  it  might  not  seem  true  that  the  State  officers  were  then 
young  men.  When  Stevens  T.  Mason  died,  yet  comparatively  a  boy, 
a  man  died.  An  illustration  of  one  manly  deed  :  Congress  had  appro- 
priated to  the  State  lands  for  a  university  and  other  schools.  These 
were  selected  with  such  care  that  their  minimum  price  was  fixed  at 
twenty-six  dollars  per  acre,  whilst  other  government  lands  could  be 
had  for  one  dollar  and  a  quarter.  Squatters  settled  down  upon  the 
choice  lands,  and  then  combined  and  got  a  pledge  from  their  candi- 
dates for  the  Legislature  that  they  would  favor  a  law  to  let  squatters 
have  these  university  lands,  valued  at  twenty -six  dollars,  at  the  price 

*  His  appointment  was  upon  the  recommendation  of  Gen.  Crary. 


of  government  lands,  and  let  the  university  go  again  into  the  woods 
and  take  other  lands  worth  only  one  dollar  and  a  quarter.  The  State 
capitol  was  then  in  Detroit.  I  happened  to  be  in  the  house  when  this 
piratical  bill  was  proposed  in  an  insidious  shape.  I  saw  what  was  in 
the  wind,  and  addressed  a  note  to  Senator  Olney  Hawkins,  of  Ann 
Arbor,  a  stranger,  calling  his  attention  to  this  finely  concocted  scheme. 
But  the  trap  was  sprung,  the  bill  was  passed.  Senator  Hawkins  has- 
tened to  the  Governor  and  opened  his  eyes  to  the  villainy  that  was 
being  perpetrated.  Though  Mr.  Hawkins  was  a  decided  Whig  and 
in  a  minority,  the  Governor  a  Democrat,  and  the  bill*  concocted 
by  his  supporters,  he  promptly  and  manfully  vetoed  it.  The  public 
was  astounded  at  the  danger  averted.  These  legislators  privately 
thanked  the  Governor  for  vetoing  the  iniquitous  bill,  which  they 
voted  for  against  their  consciences,  only  because  they  were  under  a 
pledge.  So  near  did  the  magnificent  university  of  Michigan  come  to 
being  robbed  and  strangled,  even  before  it  came  to  the  birth.  Thanks 
to  Governor  Mason's  veto,  which  put  on  the  brakes  as  the  university 
train  was  about  to  plunge  into  the  chasm  of  destruction.  This  is  one 
sample  of  the  kind  of  guardianship  with  which  Providence  has 
watched  over  this  highly  favored  and  prosperous  university  from  the 
beginning." 

The  branches  of  the  university  were  established  in 
1837-38, — the  first,  at  Pontiac.  The  others  were  located 
at  Detroit,  Niles,  Tecumseh,  White  Pigeon,  Romeo,  and 
Kalamazoo.  The  branch  system  was  found  not  to  be  as 
valuable  or  feasible  as  expected,  and  was  afterwards  aban- 
doned.f  The  present  normal  school  was  located  at  Ypsi- 
lanti  in  1849. 

HISTORY  OF  KALAMAZOO  COLLEGE.^ 
The  chapter  on  education  in  Kalamazoo  is  relatively  an 
important  one ;  indeed,  there  are  materials  here  for  a  vol- 
ume on  this  theme.  The  first  settlers  in  this  county,  as 
also  in  the  entire  State,  were  largely  from  New  England  and 
New  York,  and  they  naturally  regarded  schools  as  one  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  established  them  almost  as  soon 
as  they  erected  homes  for  their  families.  There  were  also 
so  many  of  these  immigrants  who  had  themselves  been 
favored  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  academic  culture 
that  they  wished  their  sons  and  daughters  to  enjoy  the 
same  educational  advantages. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Merrill,  of  Comstock,  who  was 
a  graduate  of  Waterville  College,  Maine,  was  the  pio- 
neer in  this  work,  having  traveled  over  a  large  part  of  the 
State  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  subject.  The  Hon. 
Caleb  Eldred,  who  also  resided  at  first  in  Comstock,  but 
was  afterwards  known  as  the  Nestor  of  Climax,  was  among 
the  active  helpers  in  the  work,  especially  in  the  efforts  to 
locate  the  institution  at  Kalamazoo.  The  original  charter 
of  what  is  now  known  as  Kalamazoo  College  was  granted 
April  22,  1833.  The  petitioners  for  this  charter  did  not 
confine  their  plan  to  the  culture  of  the  youth  of  a  single 
town  or  county,  but  made  it  exceedingly  broad.  Hence 
they  gave  to  the  institution  the  expansive  name  of  "  The 
Michigan  and  Huron  Institute."  Of  course  they  designed 
to  provide  for  all  the  youth  dwelling  between  these  two 
great  boundary  lakes.  If  the  suggestion  should  be  made 
that  they  had  neglected  to  embrace  the  upper  peninsula  in 
their  descriptive  name,  they  will  find  justification  in  the 
fact  that  the  upper  peninsula  was  not  then  embraced  in  the 
Territory  of  Michigan. 

f  See  history  of  Kalamazoo  College  and  branch  of  university, 
below. 

J  Prepared  by  Rev.  J.  A.  B.  Stone,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Kendall  Brooks, 
D.D. 
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The  trustees  named  in  the  charter  are  Caleb  Eldred, 
William  Meek,  William  Duncan,  H.  H.  Comstock,  Na- 
thaniel Millard,  John  Clark,  F.  P.  Browning,  Anson  Brown, 
John  Booth,  B.  B.  Kerchevel,  Thomas  W.  Merrill,  John 
S.  Twiss,  C.  H.  Swaim,  Robert  Powell,  Steven  Goodman, 
and  C.  A.  Lamb. 

There  is  no  religious  character  or  sectarian  test  to  be 
found  in  the  charter,  although  a  majority  of  the  first  trus- 
tees were  attached  to  the  Baptist  denomination,  and  special 
appeals  were  made  to  that  church  for  support,  in  conformity 
with  the  example  of  all  the  colleges  that  had  then  been 
established  in  this  country.  Hitherto  it  was  supposed  that 
no  college  could  exist  and  flourish  unless  some  religious 
denomination  became  its  special  guardian  and  responsible 
for  its  support.  After  the  institution  was  permanently 
located  in  Kalamazoo,  the  Legislature  changed  its  corporate 
name  to  "  The  Kalamazoo  Literary  Institute.'1  The  term 
"  institute"  was  employed  rather  than  "  college,"  because  at 
that  time  the  French  name  "  institute"  was  fashionable,  and 
there  were  several  schools  founded  in  other  States  which 
chose  this  name,  although  they  were  evidently  designed  to 
be  colleges.  That  this  was  true  of  the  college  here  is  evi- 
dent from  the  language  of  the  charter,  which  reads, — 

"  Said  trustees  shall  establish  in  said  Territory,  at  such  place  as 
they  may  judge  best,  a  Literary  Institute,  to  promote  the  knowledge 
of  all  those  branches  of  education  usually  taught  in  academies  and 
collegiate  institutions." 

The  academy  or  preparatory  studies  were  embraced  in 
their  plan,  because  there  were  then  no  other  academies  in  the 
Territory,  and  no  schools  where  students  were  prepared  for 
entrance  on  a  college  course.  Nor  was  there  at  that  time 
any  other  college,  the  university  itself  coming  into  existence 
some  years  later.  The  claim  of  Kalamazoo  College  to  being 
the  oldest  classical  educational  institution  in  the  State  is, 
therefore,  indisputable.  Indeed,  it  begins  to  count  itself 
relatively  venerable  in  this  new  country,  having  but  a  little 
time  left  to  make  preparations  for  the  celebration  of  its 
semi-centennial  anniversary. 

The  friends  of  the  new  enterprise  took  hold  of  the  work 
in  earnest.  In  a  short  time  considerable  funds  were  raised, 
the  Rev.  T.  W.  Merrill  and  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Ransom  acting 
as  financial  agents, — the  sum  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  being  subscribed  in  Kalamazoo.  A  large  tract  of 
land  (one  hundred  and  thirteen  acres)  was  purchased  on  the 
south  side  of  the  village  of  Kalamazoo,  embracing  in  its 
northern  portion  what  is  now  denominated  the  Institute 
Addition  to  the  village.  A  two-story  frame  building  was 
erected  on  what  is  now  Walnut  Street,  in  1836,  and  some 
progress  was  made  soon  after  toward  the  erection  of  a 
second  and  larger  building.  Instruction  was  commenced, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  students  presented  themselves 
at  once,  many  of  them  entering  the  classical  department. 
We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  state  that  there  is  a  great 
paucity  of  facts  in  the  early  history  of  the  institution  now 
obtainable,  made  more  aggravating  because  the  official 
records  of  the  institute  and  college,  for  the  first  thirty 
years  of  its  chartered  existence,  have  been  unfortunately 
lost. 

The  first  teachers  employed  were  Nathaniel  Marsh,  a 
graduate  of  Hamilton  College ;  Walter  Clark  ;  Nathaniel 


A.  Balch,  a  graduate  of  Middlebury  College,  who  since  he 
left  the  work  of  teaching  has  been  widely  known  as  an 
able  lawyer  in  Kalamazoo  for  forty  years ;  David  Alden,  a 
graduate  of  Brown  University,  and  Miss  Thirza  M.  Hart, 
who,  in  1840,  was  married  to  Mr.  Alden. 

But  the  Kalamazoo  Institute  was  not  allowed  to  occupy 
the  educational  field  without  a  rival.  Its  younger  sister, 
the  University  of  Michigan,  which  had  been  born  some 
years  after  the  institute,  also  proposed  to  cover  the  whole 
educational  field  of  Michigan.  The  regents  established 
branches  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  which  they  de- 
signed should  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  central  institu- 
tion that  the  gymnasia  of  Germany  do  to  the  universities 
of  that  country.  Kalamazoo  was  selected  as  the  site  of  a 
branch,  to  meet  the  demands  for  classical  and  preparatory 
training  in  this  part  of  the  State.  Public-spirited  citizens 
here  subscribed  a  sufficient  amount  to  erect  a  two-story 
frame  building  on  Academy  Square,  which  had  been 
already  dedicated  to  educational  purposes.  The  first  prin- 
cipal of  the  Kalamazoo  branch  was  George  B.  Eastman,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  a  very  estimable 
man  and  an  efficient  teacher.  But  there  was  one  serious 
drawback  to  the  new  enterprise, — it  had  very  few  students. 
The  public  regarded  it  somewhat  in  the  light  of  an  oppo- 
sition school,  and  the  patronage  of  the  institute  was  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  branch.  But  the  institute,  also, 
had  its  difficulties.  The  speculation  fever  of  1836  had 
burned  itself  out,  business  matters  were  prostrate,  and  the 
pecuniary  condition  of  the  institution  was  depressed ;  their 
building  operations  had  been  suspended,  and  the  future  pros- 
pects of  the  school  were  decidedly  gloomy.  The  regents  of 
the  university  took  in  the  situation,  and  made  overtures  to 
the  trustees  of  the  institute  for  a  fusion  of  interests.  The 
terms  of  the  compromise  were  essentially  of  this  character : 
The  trustees  of  the  institute  might  nominate  or  elect  the 
teachers ;  the  regents  would  ratify  the  election,  thus 
making  them  the  officers  of  the  branch,  and  would,  more- 
over, furnish  the  money  necessary  to  keep  the  institution 
alive.  This  plan  of  a  double-acting  engine  was  carried  into 
effect,  probably  in  1839,  under  the  principalship  of  David 
Alden,  who  had  already  been  for  some  time  at  the  head  of 
the  institute.  The  branch  building  was  now  used  for 
school  and  recitation  purposes,  and  the  institute  building 
was  occupied  by  the  students  for  dormitory  purposes.  The 
success  was  gratifying,  and  a  goodly  number  of  students 
resorted  hither  for  instruction. 

In  1840,  Mr.  Alden  was  succeeded  in  his  principalship 
of  the  branch  by  William  Dutton,  a  graduate  of  Brown 
University.  Mr.  Dutton  was  a  blameless  man.  His  three 
years'  service  in  the  school  is  pleasantly  remembered  by  his 
pupils  to  this  day,  who  always  speak  of  him  with  grateful 
respect.  He  finally  resigned,  because  he  had  determined 
to  enter  the  gospel  ministry,  remaining  in  town,  however, 
one  year  longer  to  pursue  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  biblical 
literature  with  his  successor  in  office,  J.  A.  B.  Stone. 

It  was  in  May,  1843,  when  J.  A.  B.  Stone  and  his  wife, 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Stone,  appeared  on  this  scene  of  educational 
labor,  where  they  continued  to  work  uninterruptedly  more 
than  twenty  years.  Both  of  them  had  had  experience  in 
teaching,  he  in  academies,  in  Middlebury  College,  and  in 
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Newton  Theological  Seminary.  Literary  institutions  in 
Michigan  were  at  this  time  in  a  rather  primordial  state.  At 
least,  they  appeared  to  be  so  to  those  who  had  been  familiar 
with  the  older  schools  in  New  England ;  even  the  institute 
was  then  hardly  ten  years  old.  Four  teachers  were  em- 
ployed during  the  first  year.  A  considerable  number  of 
the  students  were  entering  upon  a  classical  course,  while 
others  were  more  limited  and  miscellaneous  in  their  studies. 
Many  of  the  young  men  went  to  the  university,  or  to  some 
college  out  of  the  State,  to  finish  their  course,  as  no  degrees 
were  conferred  here  until  some  years  later.  The  regents  of 
the  university  soon  withdrew  their  pecuniary  aid,  which 
had  at  no  time  been  as  large  as  the  promises  they  made,  and 
measures  were  taken  to  reorganize  and  rehabilitate  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  institute.  The  conviction  was  gen- 
eral that  the  Baptists  of  Michigan,  who  had  begun  this 
work  of  establishing  a  college  at  Kalamazoo,  must  carry  it 
on.  An  eligible  and  commanding  site,  embracing  more  than 
forty  acres  of  land,  was  purchased  on  the  west  side  of  the 
village.  A  few  individuals — John  P.  Marsh,  S.  H.  Ransom, 
T.  W.  Merrill,  Leonard  Slater,  the  principal  of  the  institute, 
and  a  few  others — contributed  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  for 
the  purchase  of  the  land.  Preparations  were  made  imme- 
diately to  erect  a  four-story  college  building,  one  story  to  be 
used  for  recitation -rooms  and  the  remainder  for  dormitories. 
For  some  time  the  attention  of  Dr.  Stone  was  given  largely 
to  raising  funds  and  superintending  the  building  operations, 
but  he  was  still  responsible  for  some  half-dozen  or  more 
daily  recitations.  Other  teachers  were  occupied  in  hearing 
recitations,  Mrs.  Stone  devoting  her  whole  time  to  the  work, 
while  the  number  of  young  ladies  who  received  instructions 
in  a  liberal  course  was  constantly  increasing.  It  was  already 
evident  that  public  sentiment  in  Michigan  was  strongly  in 
favor  of  a  high  standard  of  female  education,  and  it  was 
very  soon  a  foregone  conclusion  in  Kalamazoo  that  no  col- 
legiate institution  in  Michigan  which  overlooked  the  claims 
of  women  could  long  find  favor  with  the  people. 

After  the  regents  of  the  university  withdrew  from  the 
bipartite  educational  treaty,  those  who  contributed  the 
funds  to  erect  the  branch  building  claimed  it  as  personal 
property.  They  alleged  that  it  reverted  to  them  on  account 
of  a  non-user  on  the  part  of  the  university,  for  whose  use 
it  was  built.  The  claim  seemed  a  reasonable  one  ;  and  their 
vested  rights  were  purchased  by  Dr.  Stone,  individuals 
making  their  own  estimate  of  the  present  worth  of  their 
respective  shares.  Some  accepted  ten  per  cent,  of  their 
original  contributions,  some  demanded  thirty  per  cent,  and 
one  or  two  persons  insisted  on  seventy  per  cent,  of  what 
they  had  originally  contributed. 

Historical  completeness  in  the  history  of  the  branch 
building  requires  that  we  should  mention  its  final  diversion 
from  its  original  purpose.  When  the  Western  College 
building  had  been  completed  and  occupied,  and  the  Eastern 
or  Ladies'  College,  as  it  is  called,  was  yet  in  process  of 
erection,  the  old  branch  was  still  occupied  by  the  college, 
principally  for  the  use  of  the  female  department.  The 
building  stood,  as  before  mentioned,  on  Academy  Square, 
which  was  dedicated  by  the  proprietor  of  the  village  plat 
for  educational  purposes.  But  a  project  had  been  started 
to  change  Academy  and  Jail  Squares  into  a  public  park. 


The  fight  of  reversion  had  been  purchased  from  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  original  proprietor  of  the  plat,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  village,  as  had  also  the  same  right  to  Church  Square. 
This  gave  the  village  no  legal  claims  to  Academy  Square, 
so  long  as  it  was  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  had 
been  dedicated.  But  twenty  years'  consecutive  occupation 
was  likely  to  make  the  title  permanent  and  indisputable. 
Just  before  the  expiration  of  the  twenty  years,  the  village 
trustees  gave  Dr.  Stone  official  notice  to  remove  the  build- 
ings from  the  square,  although  neither  he  nor  the  college 
were  proposing  to  acquire  a  permanent  title  by  occupation. 
But  the  building  having  been  purchased,  with  all  the  rights 
it  entailed,  and  the  continued  occupation  making  the  title 
as  complete  as  the  title  of  the  churches  to  the  several  sites 
they  occupied  on  Church  Square,  no  attention  was  paid  to 
the  notice  of  the  trustees.  But  one  morning  it  was  found 
that  while  men  slept  a  few  wakeful  men,  and  strong  horses 
in  their  service,  had  removed  the  branch,  with  all  its  edu- 
cational machinery,  pianos  included,  and  left  it  standing  in 
the  highway.  Word  was  then  sent  to  President  Stone  that 
if  the  trustees  were  liable  for  damages  they  would  pay  them, 
and  they  offered  to  move  the  building  onto  the  college 
grounds,  or  upon  any  site  in  the  village  he  might  designate. 
He  accepted  the  latter  alternative,  and  requested  them 
to  move  it  back  to  Academy  Square.  This  they  declined 
to  do.  The  building  stood  for  some  weeks  in  the  street,  an 
eye-sore  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  all  the  parties  concerned. 
The  college  was  in  great  need  of  the  building,  the  old  and 
original  institute  building  on  Walnut  Street  having  long 
since  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  Mrs.  Stone  was  obliged  to 
rent  other  quarters,  at  considerable  expense,  for  the  use  of 
the  female  department.  Finally,  the  trustees,  having  been 
puzzled  for  a  long  time  what  to  do  with  their  elephant,  con- 
cluded to  move  it  to  Williard  Street,  where  it  was  used  for 
several  years  for  a  public  school  building,  and  finally  sold 
by  the  school  board,  to  be  used  as  a  dwelling-house.  The 
spirit  in  which  the  controversy,  as  this  was  considered,  was 
conducted  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  whatever  the 
justice  or  the  equity  of  the  affair  may  have  been,  it  did  not 
interrupt  the  most  friendly  relations  between  the  village 
trustees  and  the  president,  nor  between  them  and  the  col- 
lege. 

This  branch  episode  cannot  perhaps  be  dismissed  in  any 
more  appropriate  way  than  by  a  brief  quotation,  taken  from 
an  address  delivered  at  Schoolcraft  in  September,  1876,  be- 
fore the  Pioneer  Association,  by  Mr.  A.  Depuy  Van  Buren, 
who  was  for  some  years  a  classical  student  at  Kalamazoo  ; 
"  The  old  branch  building,  a  two-story  frame  structure, 
stood  among  the  burr-oaks  on  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
park, — truly  an  academic  grove  worthy  of  Plato  and  his 
pupils.  A  spirit  of  old  classical  mythology  seemed  to  per- 
vade the  place  ;  one  thought  of  a  genius  loci  and  nymphs 
and  dryads  hiding  among  these  oaks,  that  half-embowered 
this  seat  of  learning  and  half-hid  the  entire  village  with 
their  beautiful  foliage.  What  that  famous  old  school  has 
done  for  Kalamazoo,  this  county  and  State,  who  can  tell  ? 
The  Kalamazoo  branch  was  widely  known,  and  was  very 
popular  at  home  and  abroad.  Its  students  had  gone  out 
over  this  State  and  many  others.  Probably  no  similar  in- 
stitution in  the  land  had  a  more  intellectual  class  of  stu- 
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dents,  or  one  more  eager  for  learning.  To  come  here  was 
to  be  inspired  with  a  desire  for  a  complete  education.  A 
draught  from  this  *  Pierian  spring*  made  the  aspirant  thirst 
for  more.  There  was  an  atmosphere  about  the  institution 
that  stimulated,  incited,  and  urged  on  all  who  came  within 
its  walls  to  higher  attainments.  The  great  object  of  the 
school  was  to  fit  students  for  the  university  at  Ann  Arbor ; 
or  to  take  a  full  course  here  or  at  some  other  college.  Where 
so  many  were  striving  for  a  full  education  the  student  was 
a  dullard  who  was  not  inspired  by  them. 

"  The  course  of  instruction  was  ample  and  most  thorough. 
It  embraced,  to  those  who  wished  it,  the  college  curriculum. 
To  have  come  from  the  Kalamazoo  branch  for  admission 
to  the  university  at  Ann  Arbor  was  ever  prima  facie  evi- 
dence, with  the  Faculty  at  the  latter,  of  good  scholarship. 
This  was  during  the  palmy  days  of  the  old  branch,  and  the 
ambitious  days  for  learning  throughout  the  State.  Here- 
tofore, save  a  few  private  schools  in  some  of  the  larger  vil- 
lages, the  people  had  nothing  in  the  line  of  educational 
facilities  above  the  limited  log  school-house  course, — read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar ;  and 
when  Gen.  Crary's  favorite  system  of  branch  universities 
were  scattered  here  and  there  over  Michigan  we  felt  as  if 
Yale  or  Harvard,  or  England's  Oxford,  Eton,  or  Cam- 
bridge, were  brought  so  near  to  us  that  we  could  all  go  to 
college,  and  most  of  us  went.  .  .   . 

"  The  students,  as  we  have  said,  could  prepare  here  for 
the  university  or  for  any  other  college  ;  or  they  could  go 
on  here  in  the  course  and  enter  the  sophomore  or  junior 
class  at  the  university ;  or  they  could  graduate  here,  the 
text-books  corresponding  with  those  at  the  university.  I 
refer  now  to  the  branch,  under  charge  of  Dr.  J.  A.  B. 
Stone  and  his  accomplished  wife.  To  them  this  school 
owed  very  much  of  its  celebrity.  He  had  succeeded  Pro- 
fessor Dutton,  a  man  of  rare  excellence  as  a  teacher  and  a 
scholar. 

"  The  daily  course  began  thus  :  The  school-bell  rang  at 
fifteen  minutes  before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Stu- 
dents must  be  in  their  seats  at  nine.  All  assembled,  both 
sexes,  in  Dr.  Stone's  room  below.  First  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, then  prayer,  then  singing  by  the  school  choir.  After 
this  Dr.  Stone  usually  gave  a  ten  or  fifteen  minutes'  lecture, 
in  which  useful  instruction,  hints,  and  valuable  informa- 
tion were  given  to  the  students.  Then  the  class-recitations 
went  on  during  the  day,  always  thorough  and  always  made 
interesting.  Our  teacher  had  the  power  to  awaken  an  in- 
terest in  our  studies.  And  here  let  me  revert  again  to  the 
morning  lectures,  for  in  them  we  got  the  direction  and  in- 
spiring draught  for  our  school- work.  Here  he  at  times,  in 
his  happy  and  instructive  manner,  gave  just  such  a  lecture, 
or  '  talk,'  as  the  students  from  time  to  time  needed.  Time 
was  our  capital,  and  in  its  minutes,  hours,  and  days,  if  we 
improved  them  well,  would  yield  rich  and  rare  treasures  to 
us.     These  instructions  were  full  of  wisdom. 

"  He  never  separated  morals  from  anything  we  had  to  do 
in  our  school  course ;  they  belonged  to  everything  we  did  in 
life.  He  was  unwearied  in  creating  '  moral  thoughtful- 
ness'  in  every  student,  ever  endeavoring  to  direct  our  steps 
aright,  to  shape  our  course,  and  inspire  us  to  go  on  im- 
proving by  pointing  to  noble  objects  ahead, — noble  exam- 


ples of  scholarship  as  well  as  of  exalted  virtue.  He  would 
say,  '  Morals  and  mathematics,  excellence  of  character  and 
scholarship  go  together,  for  be  assured  the  Christian  is  the 
highest  style  of  the  man  and  the  scholar.1  Again,  he 
would  say,  '  Shoot  an  arrow  at  the  sun  every  morning.' 
'  But  we  can't  hit  it,'  was  the  answer.  4  You  will  hit 
higher  than  if  you  aimed  lower,'  he  would  reply.  To  the 
idle,  he  would  say,  l  Do  something ;  if  nothing  more,  whittle 
a  stick,  and  thus  learn  to  bring  things  to  a  point.'  He 
urged  the  students  to  start  right ;  the  first  step  led  to  the 
last.  Let  each  lesson  be  a  perfect  one,  then  every  one  fol- 
lowing will  be  attained  so  much  the  easier.  We  would 
thus  become  proficient  in  every  branch  we  studied.  There 
were  too  many  smatterers  and  dabblers  in  learning.  '  These 
general  scholars,'  he  said,  '  will  get  a  little  here  and  a  little 
there,  but  not  enough  of  any  one  thing  to  do  them  any 
good.  Lessons  first ;  if  friends  bother  you,  lock  the  door 
of  your  room  ;  lounging  and  Latin  do  not  go  well  together.' 
He  strove  to  develop  the  whole  character,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual, and  his  influence  as  an  educator  was  so  effectually 
exerted  over  his  students  in  the  school-room  that  it  went 
with  them  wherever  they  went. 

"  The  management  of  Mrs.  Stone's  department,  in  the 
upper  room,  was  of  the  same  character.  And  none  of  the 
surviving  students  who  attended  either  department  of  the 
old  branch  but  can  to-day  attest  to  this  fact, — that  their 
instruction  did  not  cease  with  the  school ;  that  we  were 
taught  in  it  that  education  was  a  life-work  ;  that  we  would 
ever  be  in  school  wherever  we  went ;  that  a  schoolmaster 
would  ever  be  with  us  until  we  graduated  into  a  higher 
school,  above. 

"  Highly  gifted  by  nature  as  educators,  and  richly  quali- 
fied by  their  profound  and  varied  scholastic  attainments  for 
their  professions,  both  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stone,  by  their  long 
and  eminently  successful  labors  in  the  cause  of  education 
in  Kalamazoo,  have  written  their  names  on  the  brightest 
pages  of  its  school  history, — she  as  the  Madame  Campan  in 
her  department,  and  he  as  the  Arnold  at  the  head  of  this 
Kugby  school  of  ours. 

"  A  list  of  some  of  the  first  students :  From  Climax  were 
George,  Enos  T.,  and  Lafayette  W.  Lovell,  Louisa,  Catha- 
rine, and  Nelson  Eldred ;  from  Grand  Prairie  were  Eliza- 
beth and  Jane  Drake ;  from  Kalamazoo,  those  who  first 
went  to  the  university  were  Paul  W.  H.  Bawls,  Fletcher 
Marsh,  and  Edwin  Dunham ;  from  Battle  Creek  were 
James  Mason,  Morgan  Beach,  James  and  Sovier  Dolson, 
Sidney  Dunning,  A.  D.  P.  Yan  Buren,  Durfee  Mason,  and 
Hoyt  Seymour ;  from  Centreville  were  Joe  and  Frank 
Brown  and  Miss  Benedict ;  from  Union  City  were  Wil- 
liam G.  and  Mary  Goodwin,  Amelia  Kellogg,  Winslow  D. 
Howe,  and  Darius  Davidson ;  from  Gull  Prairie  were 
Dwight,  Elizabeth,  and  Charles  S.  May,  J.  Powers,  Rev. 
Leonard  Slater's  children,  Rachel  Browne,  Miss  Harkness, 
Andrew  J.  Eldred,  and  Alfred  Otis ;  Harvey  Bush  from 
Charleston.  From  Kalamazoo  were  Wells  R.,  Jane,  Charles, 
Elia,  and  George  Marsh.  Abby,  Minerva,  and  Joseph  B. 
Cornell,  Zilpha  Foote,  Mary  and  Delia  Rood,  Charles  and 
Henry  Beck  with,  Willis  and  Antoinette  Ransom,  Eliza 
and  Lydia  Hayes,  Caroline  and  Marguerette  Walter,  Emily 
and   Caroline  Swayze ;    from   Judge   Mitchell    HinsdelPs 
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family,  remarkable  for  scholarship  and  love  of  literature, 
were  Edwin  C,  Norman,  Myron,  George  A.,  Genevieve, 
Joseph,  and  John ;  Mary,  Cornelia,  and  George  Clark, 
Henry  and  Elizabeth  Hoyt,  Isaiah  J.  Babeoek,  James  S. 
Duncan,  Mary,  Sarah,  and  George  A.  Fitch,  George  and 
Hannah  Trask,  Laura  Barrows,  Sarah  Weaver,  Minerva 
and  Mary  Heydenburk,  Helen  Rice,  William  Eames,  Je- 
rome Barrett,  Richard,  Henry,  and  Lewis  Starkey  and 
sister,  Edward  and  Clarence  Eddy,  Amelia  Arnold,  Harriet 
Gibbs,  Ellen,  Jasper  S.,  and  Justus  Rice,  Dennis  and  Emily 
Gray,  Mary  Gregg,  Elias  Cooley,  Lyman  C.  Barker, 
Charles  Watson,  John  Goodrich,  Elisha  Eames,  J.  Ely 
Kellogg,  James  Knight,  Orrin  Mills,  George  Bates,  Wil- 
liam Acker,  Horace  Sheldon,  Charles  H.  and  Edward  E. 
Carter,  Horace  Clapp,  Francis  W.  and  Herbert  Cornell, 
William  T.  Eastland,  Thomas  C.  Langley,  John  F.  Mc- 
Nair,  Frederick  B.  Porter,  Oscar  Seeley,  Norman  Robin- 
son, Jefferson  Smith,  and  many  others  whose  names  we 
cannot  recall. 

"  Of  all  the  recollections  of  my  school-days,  none  are 
dearer  to  me  than  those  connected  with  the  old  branch ; 
some  of  my  old  schoolmates  are  here  to-day.  Some  of 
those  young  men  who,  over  thirty  years  ago,  were  of  our 
school,  striving  for  an  education,  sit  here.  And  here  are 
those  who,  when  young  ladies,  entered  the  lists  with  us  for 
achievements  in  our  school-day  contests  in  the  old  branch. 
Time  has  dealt  lightly  with  them.  Those  dark-brown  or 
auburn  curls  may  be  slightly  touched  with  gray,  but  their 
smile  is  just  as  winning,  their  eyes  as  bright, — in  fact, 

"  '  They  look  the  same  looks,  speak  no  other  Greek 
Than  your  eyes  of  school-days  begun  last  week.' 

"  As  I  came  to  Kalamazoo  this  morning,  and  looked  over 
the  old  school-ground,  I  was  reminded  of  these  touching 
lines  of  a  school-boy  poet : 

"  '  I  wandered  to  the  village,  Tom,  and  sat  beneath  the  tree, 
Upon  the  school-house  playing  ground,  that  sheltered  you  and  me. 
But  few  were  there  to  greet  me,  Tom,  and  few  were  left  to  know, 
Who  played  with  me,  upon  the  green  o'er  thirty  years  ago.'  " 

To  make  a  new  college  successful  in  a  new  State,  it  is 
desirable  not  only  to  secure  an  able  and  devoted  body  of 
men  who  are  willing  to  serve  as  trustees  and  to  give  their 
time  and  unwearied  attention  to  building  up  the  institution, 
but  there  is  always  a  necessity  for  self-sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers.  The  school  at  Kalamazoo  was  fortunate 
in  this  respect.  Both  male  and  female  teachers  received  for 
many  years  very  meagre  compensation  for  the  labor  they  per- 
formed ;  but  they  toiled  on  with  just  as  great  enthusiasm, 
perhaps,  as  if  they  had  been  stimulated  by  more  princely 
salaries.  Among  these  apostles  of  self-denial,  mention  should 
be  made  of  Rev.  William  L.  Eaton,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
College,  who  came  from  New  Hampshire  to  Michigan  in 
1843.  He  was  called  to  Kalamazoo  some  years  later,  to 
fill  the  Latin  professorship  in  the  college.  He  was  a  man 
possessed  of  a  lovely  spirit,  apt  and  indefatigable  as  a  teacher, 
and  abundantly  given  to  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion. 
He  died  in  the  flower  of  his  years,  Dec.  25, 1853,  lamented 
by  all  who  knew  him.  His  loss  was  felt  deeply  by  the 
president,  who  had  always  held  his  counsel  and  advice  in 
high  estimation,  arid  it  had  been  noticeable  that  when  the 


trustees  and  some  of  the  other  teachers  differed  in  their 
opinions  on  matters  of  educational  polity,  Professor  Eaton, 
Professor  Daniel  Putnam  (also  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
College),  and  the  president  were  nearly  always  in  accord  in 
their  views  of  the  best  policy  to  be  pursued  in  the  institu- 
tion. This  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  they  had  all 
acquired  their  former  experience  in  college  affairs  in  the 
New  England  States. 

When  the  upper  college-building  had  been  finished  and 
was  well  filled  with  students,  the  trustees,  and,  indeed,  all 
parties  concerned,  began  to  think  it  was  time  for  the  students 
to  finish  their  literary  course  entirely  in  Kalamazoo,  instead 
of  going  to  other  colleges  to  receive  their  degrees.  The 
catalogue  for  1854-55  shows  an  aggregate  in  all  depart- 
ments, male  and  female,  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  stu- 
dents. Of  these,  thirty-one  young  men  had  already  been 
admitted  to  the  several  collegiate  classes.  The  young 
women  in  the  college  course  were  not  accurately  classified 
until  the  next  year. 

The  members  of  the  Faculty  were  as  follows  :  Rev.  J.  A. 
B.  Stone,  D.D.,  President  and  Professor  of  Intellectual  and 
Moral  Philosophy  ;  Rev.  Samuel  Graves,  A.M.,  Professor 
of  Greek  Language  and  Literature  ;  Edward  Olney,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Mathematics ;  Daniel  Putnam,  A.M.,  Professor 
of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature ;  Morris  A.  Page, 
A.M.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  History. 

Professor  of  Natural  Sciences,  Rev.  0.  Mather,  A.M., 
Professor  in  the  Scientific  Department ;  Mrs.  L.  H.  Stone, 
Principal  of  Female  Department,  and  Teacher  of  History 
and  Literature ;  Miss  Mary  E.  Sheldon,  Associate  Princi- 
pal and  Teacher ;  Miss  A.  C.  Pettingil  and  Miss  E.  B. 
Esty,  Teachers  in  the  English  Department ;  Miss  Mary  B. 
Graves,  Teacher  of  Drawing  and  Painting;  Miss  E.  B. 
Cornelius,  Teacher  of  Music  ;  Mr.  S.  E.  Chandler,  Teacher 
of  Vocal  Music. 

It  was  at  this  time  the  name  of  the  institution  was 
changed  to  Kalamazoo  College,  and  the  terms  upon  which 
degrees  should  be  conferred  were  particularly  defined. 
When  President  Stone  went  to  Lansing,  in  January,  1855, 
to  have  these  changes  made,  he  found  the  friends  of  the 
university  were  making  strong  efforts  in  the  Legislature  to 
confine  the  power  of  conferring  collegiate  degrees  exclusively 
to  the  State  University.  The  educational  representative 
of  Kalamazoo  facetiously  suggested  that  this  was  rather 
cheeky  in  a  younger  institution  to  claim  a  monopoly  in  the 
matter  of  degrees  ;  that  if  exclusive  prerogatives  were  to  be 
granted  to  any  institution  it  would  be  more  appropriate  to 
delegate  them  to  the  one  at  Kalamazoo,  as  it  was  the  oldest 
chartered  classical  school  in  the  State.  This  led  to  the 
suggestion  on  their  part  that  Kalamazoo  might  be  allowed 
to  retain  its  vested  rights  ;  but  since  there  were  no  other 
chartered  colleges  then  in  the  State,  except  the  one  at  Kala- 
mazoo and  the  university,  and  the  new  constitution  forbade 
granting  any  more  special  charters,  this  would  be  the  limit 
to  institutions  which  could  confer  literary  degrees.  •  This 
was  not  a  very  democratic  sentiment  to  be  uttered  by  either 
educators  or  politicians. 

Seminaries  had  already  been  started  at  Albion,  Olivet, 
Hillsdale,  and  Adrian,  which  it  was  expected  would  ulti- 
mately become  colleges.     A  bill  was  drawn  up  and  intro- 
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duced  into  the  senate,  for  the  organization  of  colleges  under 
the  general  provisions  contained  in  the  bill,  which,  being 
general  and  not  special,  met  the  provisions  of  the  new  con- 
stitution, and  required  the  curriculum  of  all  institutions 
which  should  confer  degrees  to  be  the  same  as,  or  equiva- 
lent to,  the  course  adopted  in  the  university.  The  passage 
of  this  bill  was  stoutly  opposed  by  the  friends  of  the  uni- 
versity. President  Tappan,  of  the  university,  led  the  op- 
position ;  behind  him  stood  the  good  Dr.  Duffield,  of 
Detroit,  and  several  able  lawyers  and  skillful  politicians, 
some  of  whom  were  well  known  among  the  lobbyists  of  that 
day.  Among  outsiders  the  advocacy  of  the  bill  chanced  to 
devolve  largely  on  the  president  of  Kalamazoo  College, 
which  was  especially  irritating  to  the  university,  because, 
personally,  he  had  no  interest  in  its  passage,  except  to  give 
to  other  institutions  of  the  State  the  same  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  were  now  confined  to  the  institutions  at  Kala- 
mazoo and  Ann  Arbor.  But  during  the  discussion  in  the 
Legislature,  and  in  the  meetings  held  outside,  it  leaked  out 
that  one  great  cause  of  opposition  to  the  bill  was  the  fear 
that  under  its  provisions  women  were  to  be  educated  the 
same  as  men.  It  was  several  times  sarcastically  said,  "  Pass 
this  bill,  and  the  first  we  shall  know  they  will  confer  de- 
grees on  women."  The  issue  was  accepted,  and  the  right 
and  policy  defended.  Kalamazoo  was  already  known  as  the 
champion  of  the  collegiate  education  of  women ;  and  the 
president  did  not  hesitate  to  leave  his  post  at  Kalamazoo 
for  several  weeks  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  contest  at 
Lansing.  By  the  aid  of  Senator  E.  L.  Brown,  of  Kala- 
mazoo County,  Senator  Charles  Upson,  of  St.  Joseph 
County,  and  other  legislators  of  liberal  views,  the  bill  finally 
passed  the  senate.  But  the  opposition  were  not  yet  ready 
to  yield  the  point,  and,  as  they  expressed  it,  "  to  break 
down  the  great  division  line  between  the  men  and  women 
of  the  State."  The  earnestness  in  the  discussion  of  the 
lower  house  was  greater  than  it  had  been  in  the  senate,  but 
the  liberal  views  of  the  majority  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people  gave  the  bill  the  victory  ;  the  vote  was  carried 
in  a  scene  of  excitement  not  equaled  in  the  passage  of  any 
other  bill  during  the  session.  The  Governor  and  officials  of 
the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature  afterwards  caused  a 
beautiful  copy  of  the  law  to  be  engrossed,  and,  having 
signed  it  officially,  sent  it  to  Dr.  Stone,  with  the  suggestion 
that  in  after-days,  when  the  State  should  be  full  of  institu- 
tions filled  with  young  women  as  well  as  young  men,  this 
copy  of  the  bill  might  be  a  pleasing  memento  of  the  con- 
test that  had  now  been  fought  in  behalf  of  free  colleges. 

Kalamazoo  was  among  the  earliest  colleges  in  the  coun- 
try to  place  women  on  an  equality  with  men,  allowing  them 
free  access  to  all  classes  and  an  equal  right  to  receive  de- 
grees for  all  courses  completed.  The  University  of  Mich- 
igan is  at  the  present  time  often  spoken  of,  especially  in 
the  Eastern  States,  as  a  pioneer  in  the  liberal  work  of  open- 
ing college  doors  to  women,  when  really  the  regents  re- 
ported against  its  advisability,  ridiculed  and  fought  it 
until  every  other  institution  in  the  State  had  adopted  it, 
and  finally  came  laggard  and  sulking  along,  the  latest  con- 
vert, at  least  in  Michigan,  to  this-great  educational  advance 
of  the  age. 

Since  1855  the  institution  has  continued  to  confer  de- 
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grees  on  the  test  of  thorough  examinations,  maintaining 
instruction  in  all  the  studies  embraced  in  the  curriculum 
which  its  charter  requires,  which  is  the  same  as,  or  similar 
to,  that  prescribed  for  all  the  colleges  in  the  State. 
It  is  proper  here  to  introduce  a  brief  sketch  of 

THE   KALAMAZOO   THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARY. 

As  this  is  also  an  old  institution,  although  not  quite  as 
old  as  the  college,  it  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with 
the  college.  But  there  is  no  organic  connection  between 
the  two.  The  Baptist  Convention  of  Michigan  was  granted 
a  charter  giving  it  power  to  establish  and  maintain  a  school 
for  training  theological  students.  Hence  the  origin  of  the 
theological  seminary.  Its  funds  are  separate  from  those 
of  the  college,  as  is  also  the  government  of  the  institution. 
It  has  sometimes  occurred,  however,  that  some  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  college  have  also  been  professors  in  the  theo- 
logical seminary.  But  the  college  funds  were  never  used 
to  pay  them  for  this  theological  teaching.  Whatever  co- 
operation there  has  been  between  these  two  schools,  it  has 
always  been  for  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  the  college. 
The  trustees  of  the  theological  seminary  had  funds,  their 
expenditures  were  less,  and  they  were  more  flush  and  were 
willing  to  do  something  for  collegiate  education,  because  they 
wished  their  candidates,  so  far  as  possible,  to  take  a  college 
course  before  entering  the  theological  seminary.  Among 
the  professors  of  the  college  who  were  also  teachers  in 
the  theological  seminary  were  Dr.  J.  A.  B.  Stone,  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Graves,  Rev.  Daniel  Putnam,  Rev.  Theodoric  R.  Pal- 
mer, Rev.  Edward  Anderson,  Rev.  H.  L.  Wayland,  and 
Dr.  Silas  Bailey.  The  students  were  generally  graduates 
of  the  college,  although  some  were  from  other  colleges, — 
some,  indeed,  graduates  of  the  university. 

There  was  no  injustice  to  any  parties  concerned  in  em- 
ploying the  professors  in  both  institutions,  unless  to  the 
teachers  themselves,  who  did  double  duty,  but  did  not  re- 
ceive double  salaries.  In  the  case  of  President  Stone,  the 
question  once  sorely  puzzled  the  Circuit  Court,  in  a  suit 
where  the  college  was  a  party,  as  to  who  paid  him  his  sal- 
ary for  services  as  president  and  professor  in  the  college. 
The  records  of  the  institution  were  all  read  in  the  court, 
yet  no  appropriation  could  be  found  for  paying  his  sal- 
ary. It  finally  came  out,  in  evidence,  that  for  some  twelve 
years,  while  he  taught  in  both  institutions,  that  from  the 
theological  seminary  he  received  about  half  a  salary,  which 
they  were  able  to  pay,  but  he  did  not  at  that  time  receive 
any  salary  as  president  and  professor  of  intellectual  and 
moral  philosophy  and  political  economy,  and  occasion- 
ally filling  temporary  vacancies  in  other  studies,  although 
his  recitations  and  lectures  here  in  so  many  departments 
were  what  was  considered  as  overwork.  A  small  allowance 
was  voted  him  for  traveling  expenses,  correspondence,  and 
other  expenses  incurred  in  behalf  of  the  college.  But,  as 
he  had  then  some  outside  sources  of  income,  he  proposed, 
each  year,  that  provision  should  first  be  made  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  the  other  teachers,  and  whenever  there 
should  be  an  excess  above  what  was  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose, he  would  present  a  bill  for  his  own  salary.  That 
happy  contingency  never  occurred.  But  he  has  never  been 
heard  to  recommend  his  own  experience  as  a  precedent  for 
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others  who  were  in  the  work  of  building  up  colleges.  If 
a  teacher  does  the  work  of  two  men,  or  attempts  to  do  it, 
it  matters  not  whether  he  receives  half  of  one  salary,  a 
whole  salary,  or  a  double  salary  ;  in  future  years  the  result 
is  sure  to  be  a  shattered  system  or  an  impaired  constitu- 
tion, which  time  may  or  may  not  repair. 

The  college  has  been  sustained  from  the  first  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  furnished  by  the  liberal  friends  of  a  lib- 
eral education.  Dr.  Stone  has  often  remarked  that  during 
his  entire  connection  with  the  institution  he  has  frequently 
been  surprised  at  the  interest  taken  in  the  educational  work 
in  Kalamazoo,  and  the  readiness  of  friends  to  make  what 
were  really  very  generous  contributions  at  a  time  when 
money  was  scarce  in  a  new  country,  and  wealth  unknown, 
and  the  personal  necessities  of  most  persons  absorbed  their 
income.  There  were  several  friends  on  whom  he  could 
always  rely  when  emergencies  arose.  As  he  remembers  with 
grateful  pleasure,  he  never  asked  such  tried  friends  as  Leon- 
ard Slater,  S.  H.  Ransom,  J.  P.  Marsh,  Mrs.  Delia  Bulk- 
ley,  Hon.  F.  W.  Curtenius,  Hon.  Allen  Potter,  and  Hon. 
Caleb  Van  Husen,  of  Detroit,  and  many  others  in  different 
parts  of  the  State, — never  even  suggested  a  specific  sum  as 
very  desirable  at  this  particular  time,  but  it  was  forth- 
coming. 

The  funds  to  defray  the  expense  of  erecting  the  women's 
college,  or  "  Kalamazoo  Hall,"  which  was  dedicated  in  No- 
vember, 1859,  were  contributed  almost  entirely  by  the 
citizens  of  Kalamazoo  village,  except  one  thousand  dollars, 
which  was  donated  for  that  purpose  by  Hon.  Caleb  Van 
Husen.  A  partial  endowment-fund  was  raised  by  the  sale 
of  scholarships,  which  were  sold  for  one  hundred  dollars 
each,  and  entitled  the  purchaser  to  the  free  tuition  of  one 
student  annually  for  twenty-five  years.  These  scholarships, 
having  been  sold  twenty -five  years  or  more  ago,  have  now 
expired.  Considerable  sums  have  also  been  contributed  by 
the  Eldred  family  for  an  T^ldred  professorship ;  by  Hon. 
John  Burt,  Caleb  Van  Husen,  Rev.  T.  W.  Merrill,  and 
others,  towards  the  establishment  of  other  professorships. 
Efforts  are  still  made  for  the  same  purpose,  but  the  insti- 
tution has  not  been  able  hitherto  to  find  a  sufficient  number 
of  friends  to  place  it  in  a  situation  of  permanent  pecuniary 
independence.  The  interruption  to  the  work  of  endow- 
ment caused  by  the  war  was  very  unfortunate  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise.  Efforts,  however,  are  still  being 
made  and  pressed  with  energy  to  complete  the  work. 

Among  the  literary  societies  connected  with  the  college, 
the  Sherwood  Rhetorical  Society  is  the  oldest,  having 
been  founded  some  thirty  years  ago.  It  has  a  considerable 
library,  and  a  permanent  fund  was  given  by  Dr.  Adiel 
Sherwood,  the  interest  of  which  is  given  annually  as  prizes 
for  the  encouragement  of  rhetorical  excellence.  The  Phi- 
lolexian  Society  has  also  a  library;  its  exercises  consist 
largely  in  forensic  discussions.  The  Eurodelphian  Society, 
in  the  female  department,  is  in  some  respects  similar  to  the 
other  two  societies,  its  membership  being  confined  exclu- 
sively to  the  young  women  of  the  college. 

After  the  work  of  conferring  degrees  was  begun  and  the 
Faculty  was  enlarged,  the  number  of  students  continued  for 
some  time  to  increase.  In  the  catalogue  for  1857  there 
were,  in  all  departments,  four  hundred  and  seven  students, 


one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  being  in  the  college  classes. 
The  names  of  the  Faculty  were  as  follows :  Rev.  J.  A.  B. 
Stone,  D.D.,  President  and  Professor  of  Intellectual  and 
Moral  Philosophy ;  Rev.  Samuel  Graves,  A.M.,  Professor 
of  Greek  Language  and  Literature ;  Edward  Olney,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Mathematics ;  Daniel  Putnam,  A.M.,  Profes- 
sor of  Latin  Language  and  Literature ;  Morris  A.  Page, 
A.M.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  History  ;  Nathaniel  A. 
Balch,  A.M.,  Lecturer  on  Political  Economy  and  Interna- 
tional Law;  J.  Adams  Allen,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry 
and  Physiology ;  Rev.  R.  R.  Prentice,  A.M.,  Professor  in 
the  Scientific  Department;  Chandler  Richards,  B.A.,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Preparatory  Department ;  Mrs.  L.  H.  Stone, 
Teacher  of  History  and  English  Literature ;  Miss  A.  H. 
Wilcox,  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and  English  Language ; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Robinson,  Teacher  of  Latin  and  French ; 
Miss  Anna  M.  Woodbury,  Teacher  of  Mathematics;  Miss 
Sarah  Willboe,  Teacher  of  Penmanship ;  Miss  Sarah  A. 
Fisher,  Teacher  of  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music ;  Mrs. 
Mary  B.  Graves,  Miss  Mary  Forbes,  Teachers  of  Painting 
and  Drawing. 

The  next  year  the  requisites  of  admission  were  increased, 
and  there  were  only  three  hundred  and  one  students, 
ninety-six  being  in  college  classes.  In  1859  the  college 
classes  contained  one  hundred  and  ten,  and  the  preparatory 
department  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine. 

During  the  academic  year  of  1859-60  we  find  the  largest 
freshman  class  which  has  ever  been  admitted,  embracing 
fifty-five  members,  twenty-three  of  whom  were  young  men 
and  thirty-two  young  women.  As  this  was  the  last  year 
before  the  war,  we  give  again  a  list  of  the  Faculty,  as  it  had 
undergone  considerable  changes  since  the  last  one  we  have 
recorded :  Rev.  James  A.  B.  Stone,  D.D.,  President  and 
Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy ;  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Anderson,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Greek  Language  and 
Literature;  Rev.  Theodoric  R.  Palmer,  A.M.,  Professor  of 
Latin  Language  and  Literature  ;  Edward  Olney,  A.M.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics;  Daniel  Putnam,  A.M.,  Professor  of 
Natural  Sciences;  Liberty  E.  Holden,  A.B.,  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  and  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department ; 
Nathaniel  A.  Balch,  A.M.,  Lecturer  on  Political  Economy 
and  International  Law;  Foster  Pratt,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on 
Physiology ;  Mrs.  L.  H.  Stone,  Teacher  of  History  and 
English  Literature  ;  Mrs.  Martha  Osborn,  Teacher  of  Latin 
and  Mathematics  ;  Miss  Ella  Fletcher,  Teacher  of  French, 
Painting,  and  Drawing ;  Miss  Jennie  S.  Finney,  Teacher 
in  the  Preparatory  Department ;  Mr.  J.  Maurice  Hubbard, 
Mrs.  Sarah  Hubbard,  Teachers  of  Instrumental  and  Vocal 
Music. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  a  considerable  number 
of  the  young  men,  both  in  the  collegiate  and  preparatory  de- 
partments, enlisted  in  the  army,  laying  aside  their  books  to 
shoulder  the  musket,  and  exchanging  their  comfortable  dor- 
mitories for  the  hardships  of  the  tented  field.  One  of  the 
professors  also  entered  the  army, — Rev.  T.  R.  Palmer,  after- 
wards Col.  Palmer,  of  the  Michigan  13th.  Other  profess- 
ors were  ready  to  go,  and  the  president  was  anxious  to  be 
counted  in  for  the  defense  of  his  country,  but  he  had  just 
returned  from  a  tour  on  the  Eastern  Continent,  undertaken 
on  account  of  failing  health,  and  it  was  thought  better  to 
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accept,  in  his  stead,  two  of  his  sons,  then  students  in  the 
college,  who  remained  in  the  service,  as  many  of  the  stu- 
dents did,  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Of  nearly  or  quite 
one  hundred  students  who,  in  the  course  of  the  four  years 
of  the  bloody  conflict,  made  haste  to  fly  to  the  protection  of 
their  country,  too  many,  alas  !  fell  on  the  battle-field  or  died 
of  disease  while  in  the  army.  A  tablet  placed  in  the  college 
chapel  commemorates  the  names  and  the  remembrance  of 
the  following  students  who  fell  in  the  service  of  the  Union : 
James  Allen,  C.  S.  Burge,  Judson  W.  Carter,  George  W. 
Carter,  Seymour  A.  Cornell,  Samuel  Crooks,  Edwin  B. 
Easton,  Richard  H.  Eldred,  Lucius  F.  Handy,  Alfred  S. 
Handy,  Joseph  W.  Hinsdale,  William  H.  Lamb,  Charles 
Porter,  Walter  Prouty,  George  A.  Wilson,  W.  J.  M.  Wood- 
ward. 

The  derangement  of  financial  affairs  incident  upon  the 
war  was  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  efforts  made  for  an 
ample  and  permanent  endowment.  The  minds  of  the  young 
men  of  the  State  were  diverted  from  educational  purposes, 
and  many,  instead  of  going  to  college,  went  to  the  South  to 
fight  for  their  country.  Still,  the  college  was  not  deserted. 
The  catalogue  of  1862-63  shows  an  attendance  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-four,  ninety-three  being  in  the  college 
classes,  the  young  women  considerably  outnumbering  the 
young  men.  In  the  graduating  class  of  1863  there  were 
still  eighteen  members,  the  young  women  being  in  the  ma- 
jority here  also. 

The  entrance  at  the  next  academic  year  was  consider- 
ably larger  than  for  some  years  previous.  But  an  event 
occurred  Nov.  4, 1863,  which  caused  a  temporary  derange- 
ment in  the  college  affairs.  President  Stone  and  Mrs.  L. 
H.  Stone  at  this  time  sent  in  their  resignation.  This  de- 
termination had  been  taken  some  time  previous  on  their 
part,  but  only  two  or  three  of  the  trustees  were  aware  of  it, 
and  not  a  single  student  in  the  institution  had  any  sus- 
picions of  their  intentions  until  their  resignation  was  ten- 
dered. The  trustees  were  surprised,  and  proposed  a 
committee  of  conference,  but  this  was  declined.  As  the 
resignations  were  peremptory,  they  were  finally  accepted,  and 
a  resolution  was  passed  that  "  we  assure  them  we  shall  ever 
cherish  for  them  the  warmest  sympathy  and  Christian  affec- 
tion, and  we  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  make  each  of  them  a  proper  expression  of  our  feelings." 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  the  reasons  given 
at  the  time  for  these  resignations,  tendered  after  more  than 
twenty  years  of  service  in  the  institution.  Dr.  Stone  had 
long  been  of  the  opinion  that  there  were  some  unwise 
counsels  among  a  portion  of  the  trustees,  there  being  a  de- 
cided difference  of  opinions,  especially  in  reference  to  the 
management  of  the  female  department.  Their  long  con- 
nection with  the  school,  and  their  services  having  been 
largely  gratuitous,  had  been  to  the  doctor's  pecuniary  dis- 
advantage. They  felt  that  they  had  tried  to  do  their  full 
share  in  building  up  a  successful  institution,  and  their 
friends  could  well  afford  to  excuse  them  from  further  ser- 
vice. Mrs.  Stone  also  wished,  if  she  spent  any  longer  time 
in  teaching,  to  do  it  in  accordance  with  her  own  convictions 
of  the  best  manner. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  trustees  the  following 
resolutions  were  passed : 


"Resolved,  1.  That  the  triumphant  success,  both  in  completing  the 
building  for  the  female  department,  and  in  the  department  itself, 
amply  vindicates  the  wisdom,  as  his  own  sacrifices  and  untiring  labors 
proved  the  earnestness  of  the  zeal,  of  President  Stone  in  establishing 
the  female  department. 

"  Resolved,  2.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  board,  to  the  tireless  energy, 
self-sacrificing  labors,  and  able  conduct  of  Dr.  Stone  and  his  earnest 
and  accomplished  wife,  it  is,  under  Providence,  largely  due  that  the 
village  of  Kalamazoo  is  adorned,  its  prosperity  enhanced,  and  its  social 
attractions  so  greatly  increased,  by  this  institution  of  learning/' 

In  a  historical  sketch  of  Kalamazoo  College,  prepared  at 
the  request  of  the  trustees  by  Rev.  S.  Haskell,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  board,  and  published  in  1864,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  work  done  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stone 
in  their  connection  with  the  college : 

"  To  Professor  J.  A.  B.  Stone  fell  the  lot  of  following 
Dutton ;  and  the  short  course  of  the  one  is  in  contrast 
with  the  long  course  of  the  other.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stone 
commenced  their  labors  in  1843 ;  and  they  twain  have 
been  one  flesh  and  one  spirit  in  these  labors,  uninterrupt- 
edly, until  the  present  time.  Their  work  has  been  multi- 
form and  multiplex.  There  is  nothing  which  they  have 
not  touched,  from  the  gravel  beneath  all  material  founda- 
tion stones  to  the  finial  of  each  pupil's  edification  in  learn- 
ing and  character,  their  means,  the  while,  spreading  as 
diffusively  through  the  work  as  their  labors  have  done. 
With  the  entrance  of  the  institution  upon  its  full  college 
career  Dr.  Stone  was  appointed  its  president,  and  has  so 
continued  through  these  nearly  nine  years,  Mrs.  Stone 
throughout  occupying  the  position  of  principal  of  the 
female  department." 

Professor  Edward  Anderson  was  requested  by  the  trustees 
to  act  as  president  pro  tern,  until  a  permanent  president 
should  be  appointed.  After  the  resignation  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Stone  a  difficulty  arose  between  the  students  and 
Faculty.  The  students  had  known  nothing  of  the  resigna- 
tion until  after  it  occurred,  and  being  disappointed  and  dis- 
satisfied, without  knowing  the  reason  of  their  resignation,  a 
large  number  of  them,  somewhere  from  a  hundred  and  twenty 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty,  determined  to  leave  the  college  and 
petition  the  Faculty  for  a  dismission.  This  movement  was 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  mutiny,  and  they  were  expelled, 
unless  they  returned  to  the  institution.  The  trustees  at 
first  sustained  the  Faculty  in  their  vote  to  expel  them.  Dr. 
Stone,  who  was  still  president  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
called  another  meeting,  made  a  statement  of  his  under- 
standing of  the  case,  assuring  the  trustees  that  there  had 
been  no  communication  between  himself  and  the  students 
before  their  request  to  be  dismissed,  the  students  also 
making  a  statement  that  they  did  not  wish  to  break  the 
laws  of  the  institution,  but  thought  that  they  had  a  right 
to  withdraw  peacefully,  without  giving  their  reasons,  when 
a  unanimous  vote  was  passed  that  the  Faculty  should  give 
them,  on  application,  an  honorable  dismissal.  Quite  a 
number  of  those  dismissed  graduated  at  Adrian  College,  at 
Olivet,  at  the  universities  at  Rochester,  Ann  Arbor,  Chi- 
cago, and  elsewhere. 

In  April,  1864,  Hon.  John  M.  Gregory,  who  was  at  that 
time  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  was  elected 
president.  After  arrangements  had  been  made  to  guarantee 
his  salary, — for  he  did  not  propose  to  follow  the  example  of 
his  predecessor  in  the  matter  of  salary, — he  accepted  tire 
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office,  and  entered  upon  his  duty  some  time  afterwards. 
Mr.  Gregory  was  a  graduate  of  Union  College,  was  already 
favorably  known  as  an  educator,  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  public,  and,  bringing  great  energy  to  his  work,  could 
scarcely  fail  of  success.  The  disturbance  connected  with 
the  loss  of  so  many  students  was  a  misfortune  for  which  he 
was  not  responsible.  But  the  property  of  the  institution, 
the  grounds,  the  ample  buildings,  some  start  towards  an 
endowment,  and  the  prestige  which  the  school  had  already 
attained  rendered  his  situation  a  more  comfortable  one  than 
that  of  his  predecessor  twenty  years  before. 

Dr.  Gregory  infused  great  energy  into  every  department 
of  the  college,  and  made  an  effort  to  secure  an  able  and 
effective  Faculty.  The  catalogue  of  1865-66  reports  the 
whole  number  of  students  in  attendance  two  hundred  and 
seventeen,  the  young  men  being  nearly  twice  as  numerous 
as  the  young  women.  The  students  of  both  sexes  in  the 
collegiate  classes  were  fifty-nine,  the  remainder  being  in  the 
preparatory  department.  The  members  of  the  faculty  were 
as  follows :  Rev.  John  M.  Gregory,  LL.D.,  President,  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy  and  History  ;  Rev. 
Daniel  Putnam,  M.A.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language 
and  Literature;  Rev.  H.  L.  Wayland,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
the  Greek  Language  and  Literature  and  Instructor  in 
Chemistry  and  Physiology ;  Charles  D.  Gregory,  B.A., 
Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department ;  Robert  H.  Tripp, 
M.A.,  Instructor  in  Ancient  Languages;  Austin  George, 
Instructor  in  Bookkeeping  and  Natural  Science ;  J.  W. 
Caldwell,  Instructor  in  Mathematics ;  Joshua  S.  Lane,  In- 
structor in  Grammar  and  Arithmetic ;  Miss  Julia  A.  King, 
Preceptress  and  Teacher  of  German  and  English  Litera- 
ture; Mrs.  Martha  L.  Osborn,  Teacher  of  French  and 
History;  Miss  Letitia  J.  Shaw,  Teacher  of  Drawing  and 
Painting ;  Prof.  J.  Maurice  Hubbard,  Mrs.  Sarah  Hubbard, 
Teachers  of  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music. 

President  Gregory's  career  as  an  educator  in  Kalamazoo 
was  not  destined  to  be  a  long  one.  He  was  invited  to  be- 
come president  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  which 
office  he  accepted  after  his  resignation  of  the  college  presi- 
dency had  been  accepted.  The  trustees  parted  with  him 
reluctantly,  and  passed  the  following  resolutions  indicative 
of  their  high  esteem  of  his  services : 

"Whereas,  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory  has  been  called  to  another  field  of 
labor,  and  under  a  sense  of  duty  has  tendered  to  this  board  an  uncon- 
ditional and  immediate  resignation  of  the  office  of  president  of  Kala- 
mazoo College ;  therefore 

"  Resolved,  That  we  hereby  accept  his  resignation  of  said  office. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  hereby  express  our  deep  regret  that  his  official 
relation  to  us  and  his  present  connection  with  our  beloved  institution 
are  now  brought  to  a  close,  disappointing  our  hope  of  his  continued 
co-operation  in  this  important  work  of  Christian  education,  and  de- 
priving the  institution  of  services  which  we  had  come  to  think  so 
essential  to  its  prosperity;  and  that  we  tender  to  him  our  heartfelt 
thanks  for  the  energy,  devotion,  and  self-denial  with  which  he  has 
prosecuted  his  mental  labors  among  us,  and  assure  him  that  he  has 
our  high  esteem  and  full  confidence  as  a  fellow-laborer  in  the  Master's 
vineyard  j  and  that  he  bears  with  him  to  his  new  field  of  labor  our 
affectionate  regards,  while  our  earnest  prayers  shall  ever  go  up  to  the 
throne  of  grace  that  the  richest  blessings  of  heaven  may  descend  and 
rest  upon  him,  and  that  when  the  Great  Teacher  shall  gather  his  dis- 
ciples into  his  heavenly  home  we  may  together  receive  the  crown  of 
life. 

"  Resolved,  That  ever  recognizing  the  hand  of  God  in  the  history 
of  our  beloved  institution,  and  calling  to  mind  the  oft-repeated  de- 


liverances which  he  "has  wrought  for  us  in  the  past,  and  especially 
in  the  advanced  position  which  he  has  enabled  us  to  gain  under  the 
leadership  of  President  Gregory,  we  are  enabled  to  say,  '  Hitherto  the 
Lord  hath  helped  us;'  and  believing  that  now,  as  in  the  past,  he  is 
on  our  side,  we  take  courage  and  go  forward,  assured  of  his  abiding 
favor,  and  feeling  that  the  circumstances  under  which  we  are  placed 
should  only  cause  the  friends  of  Kalamazoo  College  to  gather  more 
closely  around  it,  with  earnest  prayer,  increased  faith,  and  enlarged 
liberality." 

After  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Gregory  the  institution  was 
without  a  regular  president  for  a  year  or  more,  Professor  Put- 
nam filling  the  place  as  president  ad  interim,  and  after  his 
resignation  this  situation  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Silas  Bailey, 
who  was  then  connected  with  the  Kalamazoo  Theological 
Seminary.  During  this  time  the  number  of  students  re- 
mained about  the  same  as  during  the  preceding  year.  Many 
plans  were  devised  for  an  increase  of  the  endowment  fund, 
and  for  the  general  enlargement  of  the  institution  and  in- 
crease of  its  usefulness.  But  the  favorable  time  for  a  suc- 
cessful movement  in  this  direction  had  not  yet  arrived.  Dr. 
Samuel  Graves,  of  Connecticut,  had  been  called  to  fill  the 
president's  chair,  but  he  declined.  An  invitation  was  also 
extended  to  Dr.  Lemuel  Moss,  of  Lewisburg  University, 
but  he  did  not  accept  the  proffered  honor. 

The  next  effort  in  this  direction  was  more  successful. 
Sept.  28,  1868,  the  trustees  voted  unanimously  to  elect 
Rev.  Kendall  Brooks,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  president  of 
the  college.  Dr.  Brooks  is  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  a 
graduate  of  Brown  University,  and  also  of  Newton  Theolo- 
gical Seminary.  He  had  been  for  some  time  a  pastor,  and 
had  also  experience  as  a  teacher,  having  formerly  been  a 
professor  in  Waterville  College.  He  was  favorably  known 
in  Philadelphia  as  an  editor  and  a  man  well  versed  in  liberal 
studies.  With  such  a  reputation  he  entered  auspiciously 
upon  his  presidential  career,  which  has  been  continued  until 
the  present  time. 

In  August,  1869,  Professor  Clark  died,  greatly  lamented, 
after  an  illness  of  three  months.  The  chair  of  Latin,  vacated 
by  his  death,  was  filled  in  November  following  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Rev.  Samuel  Brooks,  A.M.,  a  graduate  of 
Brown  University  of  the  class  of  1852.  Professor  Brooks 
was  instructor  in  Greek  in  Brown  University  in  1854-55, 
and  was  instructor  in  Hebrew  in  the  Newton  Theological 
Institution  in  1860-61.  He  has  held  the  professorship 
of  Latin  in  Kalamazoo  College  from  his  appointment  to  the 
present  time. 

During  the  early  part  of  1869  an  effort  to  add  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  endowment  of  the  college  was  completed. 
This  effort  was  commenced  in  connection  with  the  call  of 
Dr.  Brooks  to  the  presidency,  and  was  chiefly  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Clark 

In  October,  1869,  Dr.  Bailey,  who  had  served  the  col- 
lege three  years,  was  laid  aside  from  his  work  by  sickness, 
and  in  December  following  he  resigned  his  professorship. 
His  health  was  never  restored.  He  died  in  Paris,  June  30, 
1874,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years.  He  was  made  a  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity  in  1849  by  Madison  University,  and  a  Doc- 
tor of  Laws,  in  1871,  by  Franklin  College. 

In  August,  1870,  Prof.  Wayland  (who  was  made  a 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  in  1869,  by  Brown  University)  was 
chosen  president  of  Franklin  College,  in  Indiana,  and  re- 
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signed  his  chair  in  this  college.  After  a  service  of  two 
years  in  Franklin,  he  became  editor  of  the  National  Baptist , 
which  position  he  now  holds  and  adorns. 

William  C.  Morey,  A.M.,  became  an  instructor  on  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Wayland,  and  soon  after  was  selected 
Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy.  He  resigned 
this  chair  in  1872,  to  accept  a  professorship  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester,  where  he  remains  till  now.  On  his  re- 
tirement, Rev.  William  T.  Stott  was  made  Professor  of 
Natural  Science.  But  after  accepting  the  appointment, 
and  having  served  the  college  one  term,  he  was  called  to 
the  presidency  of  Franklin  College,  and  resigned.  He  still 
remains  president  of  the  college  which  has  twice  deprived 
Kalamazoo  of  an  able  teacher  to  fill  that  office. 

Austin  George,  A.M.,  of  the  class  of  1866,  was  employed 
as  temporary  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Literature  during 
the  college  year  1872-73. 

Howard  G.  Colman,  A.M.,  of  the  class  of  1869,  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Chemistry  in  1873,  and  still  holds 
that  chair.  Lewis  Stuart,  A.M.,  of  the  class  of  1872,  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Greek  in  1875,  and  remained  in 
that  office  till  1879,  when  he  became  Professor  of  Latin  in 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

In  1869,  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Merrill,  A.M.,  endowed  a 
professorship,  the  income  from  which  endowment  was  to 
become  available  in  five  years  from  that  time.  The  pro- 
fessor supported  by  this  endowment  was  to  be  college  pastor, 
and  to  teach  in  such  departments  as  might  be  assigned  him. 
In  1875,  Rev.  Nathan  S.  Burton,  D.D.,  was  elected  Merrill 
professor,  but  at  the  close  of  the  college  year  1876-77  it 
was  found  that  the  endowment  was  not  yielding  an  income ; 
the  professor  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  a  year,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  resigned  his  chair,  as  the  endowment 
was  still  unproductive.  In  1869,  Mr.  Merrill  established 
two  scholarships  of  five  hundred  dollars  each,  and  in  1874 
twenty-eight  others  of  the  same  sum,  the  income  to  be 
given  to  students  in  the  college  preparing  for  the  Christian 
ministry.     Only  the  first  two  are  as  yet  productive. 

In  1873  the  college  received  a  legacy  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  from  the  estate  of  Lewis  A.  Taft, 
of  Wauseon,  Ohio,  who  had  been  one  of  its  students,  the 
income  of  which  is  to  be  appropriated  to  students  needing 
pecuniary  assistance. 

In  1878  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  dollars  was  received 
from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Davis,  of  Allegan. 

In  1877  it  became  apparent  that  the  south  tower  of  the 
new  building  was  not  sufficiently  supported.  It  was  re- 
moved and  a  new  south  front  erected,  and  the  whole  build- 
ing thoroughly  repaired  and  greatly  improved. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  for  the  current  year 
(1879-80)  is  one  hundred  and  forty-five.  The  Faculty 
as  at  present  constituted  is  as  follows :  Rev.  Kendall 
Brooks,  D.D.,  President  and  Professor  of  Moral  and  In- 
tellectual Philosophy;  Rev.  Samuel  Brooks,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Latin;  Howard  G.  Colman,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry ;  Clarence  L.  Dean,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Literature  and 
History;  Alexander  Hadlock,  P.B.,  Instructor  in  Math- 
ematics; Frank  D.  Haskell,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Greek; 
Alice  M.  Northrup,  Instructress  in  French  and  German; 
Z.  S.  Harrison,  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music. 


MICHIGAN  FEMALE  SEMINARY.* 
On  the  15th  day  of  December,  1856,  a  corporation  was 
formed  in  the  village  of  Kalamazoo,  consisting  of  gentlemen 
of  various  Protestant  religious  denominations,  "  for  the  pur- 
pose of  founding  and  establishing  a  female  seminary  within 
the  township  of  Kalamazoo,"  in  pursuance  of  an  "  Act  to 
provide  for  the  Incorporation  of  Institutions  of  Learning," 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Michigan,  and  approved  Feb. 
9,  1855.  In  the  articles  of  association  it  is  provided  that 
the  institution  "  shall  be  known  by  the  name  and  title  of 
the  Michigan  Female  Seminary."     Its  object  was 

"  To  establish,  endow,  and  control  a  seminary  of  learning  for  the 
education  of  young  ladies  in  the  higher  branches  of  a  thorough  female 
education,  having  reference  to  the  entire  person,  physically,  intel- 
lectually, morally,  and  religiously  considered,  and  shall  be  essentially 
modeled  after  the  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  in  Massachusetts,  and 
the  Western  Female  Seminary  at  Oxford,  in  the  State  of  Ohio." 

The  control  of  the  institution  was  vested  in  a  board  of 
twenty  trustees  and  their  successors,  to  form 

"  A  body  corporate  and  politic,  with  all  the  powers,  privileges,  im- 
munities, and  liabilities  which  are  given  and  granted  in  the  Act  above 
referred  to,  the  said  Trustees  to  divide  themselves  by  lot  into  four 
classes,  holding  their  offices  for  the  terms  of  two,  four,  six,  and  eight 
years  respectively,  each  Trustee  to  continue  in  office  until  his  suc- 
cessor shall  be  appointed,  and  all  subsequent  elections,  except  to  fill 
vacancies,  to  be  for  the  term  of  eight  years."  It  was  expressly  pro- 
vided, however,  in  Article  6,  that  u  All  elections  of  Trustees  shall  be 
subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  Synod  of  Michigan,  or  of  such  other 
Synod  as  shall  have  jurisdiction,  and  within  whose  limits  said  Semi- 
nary is  located." 

This  provision  insures  the  complete  and  permanent  con- 
trol of  the  institution  by  the  Synod. 

In  accordance  with  the  original  design,  the  board  of 
trustees  in  1856  selected  and  purchased  a  tract  of  about 
thirty-two  acres  of  land,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Kalamazoo  River,  as  a  site  for  the  proposed  seminary.  It 
is  a  fine,  healthful,  and  commanding  location  on  the  slopes 
and  uplands  of  the  bluff",  which  here  fall  away  gradually  to 
the  river  valley  below,  and  the  grounds  are  made  more 
beautiful  and  picturesque  by  a  scattering  growth  of  forest- 
trees,  mostly  white  oak.  Upon  the  plateau  overlooking  the 
village  and  a  large  extent  of  the  surrounding  country,  it 
was  determined  to  locate  the  building,  which,  according  to 
the  original  plan,  was  to  consist  of  an  immense  brick  three- 
story  edifice,  219  by  140  feet  in  dimensions,  nearly  in  the 
form  of  a  Latin  cross,  and  to  have  basement  and  attic  sto- 
ries. The  style  was  to  be  Norman,  and  the  plan  included 
a  large  central  building  and  two  wings,  connected  by  broad 
corridors,  the  whole  to  be  finished  and  furnished  with  all 
the  essentials  of  a  first-class  institution  of  learning.  It  was 
to  be  heated  with  steam,  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water 
for  bathing  and  other  purposes,  lighted  with  gas,  and  to  ac- 
commodate three  hundred  pupils  and  a  corps  of  twenty 
teachers.  The  estimated  cost  was  placed  at  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

The  work  of  construction  was  commenced  in  1857,  and 
proceeded,  with  various  delays  and  intermissions,  until  1860, 
when  it  was  suspended,  and  not  renewed  until  after  the 
close  of  the  civil  war. 

In  the  spring  of  1866,  Rev.  John  Covert  was  appointed 

*  Taken  mostly  from  a  history  of  the  institution  published  in  a 
Kalamazoo  directory  for  1867. 
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to  take  charge  of  the  work  and  finish  the  building  already 
erected,  so  that  it  might  be  used  for  school  purposes.  Lu- 
ther H.  Trask  was  subsequently  appointed  superintendent, 
and  W.  H.  Codington  assistant.  The  centre  building  was 
completed,  and  a  school  opened  on  the  30th  of  January, 
1867,  with  the  following  Faculty :  Miss  Jeannette  Fisher, 
Principal ;  Miss  Sarah  A.  Greer,  Miss  Jane  W.  Smead, 
Miss  Julia  Esty,  Miss  Laura  E.  Newhall,  Miss  Fanny  0. 
Guernsey. 

The  wing  upon  the  south  side  of  the  building  was  erected 
in  September,  1874.  Messrs.  Bush  &  Paterson  were  the 
contractors.  This  building  is  of  wood,  two  stories  in  height, 
and  about  sixty  by  twenty-four  feet  in  dimensions.  It  is 
calculated  to  accommodate  thirty-two  pupils,  and  has  no 
recitation-rooms.  The  main  building  contains  the  chapel 
and  recitation-rooms.  The  original  intention  was  to  expend 
about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but  a  variety  of  causes 
contributed  to  prevent  the  full  consummation  of  the  plans. 
The  total  expenditures,  as  the  property  now  stands,  aggre- 
gate about  sixty-five  thousand  dollars  for  land,  buildings, 
improvements,  furniture,  and  apparatus.  The  institution 
has  accommodations  for  about  one  hundred  pupils. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  per  term  for  all  the  years 
since  it  was  opened,  in  1867,  has  been  about  sixty,  and  the 
present  attendance  (January,  1880)  is  about  thirty-seven. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  trustees  since  the  organization : 

Board  of  Trustees,  1857. — Rev.  George  Duflield,  Pres- 
ident ;  Rev.  0.  P.  Hoyt,  Shubael  Conant,  Rev.  Alfred  Bry- 
ant, F.  W.  Curtenius,  Rev.  S.  D.  Pitkin,  E.  B.  Ward,  Rev. 
Henry  Neill,  H.  G.  Wells,  Rev.  H.  S.  McElroy,  James 
Taylor,  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Huggins,'John  Milham,  L.  H.  Trask, 
Allen  Potter,  Wm.  L.  Booth,  D.  A.  McNair,  Hiram  Ar- 
nold, W.  A.  Tomlinson,  C.  H.  Hall,  Rev.  J.  J.  Slocum. 

Succeeding  1857  is  an  interim  of  nine  years.  The  board 
for  1867  was  as  follows:  Rev.  George  Duffield,  D.D.,  De- 
troit ;  Rev.  Job  Pierson,  Kalamazoo ;  Rev.  Milton  Bradley, 
Richland ;  Rev.  W.  Kellogg,  Washtenaw  County ;  Rev.  A. 
Bryant,  Berrien  County ;  Rev.  E.  S.  Wishard,  Tecumseh ; 
F.  W.  Curtenius,  H.  G.  Wells,  Wm.  A.  Tomlinson,  Allen 
Potter,  C.  W.  Hall,  James  Taylor,  L.  H.  Trask,  John  Mil- 
ham,  E.  H.  Van  Deusen,  M.D.,  H  0.  Hitchcock,  M.D., 
H.  Arnold,  Kalamazoo. 

1868-69.— Rev.  William  Hogarth,  D.J).,  Detroit ;  Rev. 
Calvin  Clark,  Marshall ;  Rev.  E.  S.  Wishard,  Battle  Creek ; 
Rev.  Milton  Bradley,  Richland ;  Rev.  Job  Pierson,  Ionia ; 
Rev.  Joseph  A.  Ranney,  Three  Rivers ;  Rev.  Norman  Kel- 
logg, Stony  Creek ;  Rev.  H.  H.  Coolidge,  Niles ;  Edward 

B.  Ferry,  Grand  Haven  ;  Allen  Potter,  Hiram  Arnold,  C. 
W.  Hall,  H.  G.  Wells,  F.  W.  Curtenius,  L.  H.  Trask,  H. 
F.  Cock,  H.  0.  Hitchcock,  M.D.,  James  Taylor,  John 
Milham,  Wm.  A.  Tomlinson,  J.  Parsons,  Kalamazoo. 

In  1870-71,  Hon.  A.  Sheley's  name  is  added,  and  H. 
F.  Cock's  does  not  appear. 

1871-72,  Rev.  William  Hogarth,  D.D.,  Detroit;  Rev. 
George  Duffield,  D.D.,  Saginaw ;  Rev.  Calvin  Clark,  Mar- 
shall; Rev.  J.  A.  Ranney,  Three  Rivers;  Rev.  Milton 
Bradley,  Richland ;  Hon.  H.  H.  Coolidge,  Niles ;  Hon. 
Alanson  Sheley,  Detroit;  Elisha  Taylor,  Detroit;  Edward 
P.  Ferry,  Grand  Haven  ;  Edward  S.  Moore,  Three  Rivers ; 

C.  W.  Hall,  Allegan;  Hon.  H.  G.  Wells,  Jonathan  Par- 


sons, F.  W.  Curtenius,  John  Milham,  James  Taylor,  Hiram 
Arnold,  L.  H.  Trask,  William  A.  Tomlinson,  Henry  Gilbert, 
Allen  Potter,  Kalamazoo. 

Class  going  out  Dec.  24,  1873 :  Hiram  Arnold,  Rev. 
Milton  Bradley,  Hon.  H.  H.  Coolidge,  Niles ;  Jonathan 
Parsons,  William  A.  Tomlinson,  L.  H.  Trask. 

Class  going  out  Dec.  24, 1875 :  Rev.  William  Hogarth, 
D.D.,  John  Milham,  Hon.  Edward  S.  Moore,  Rev.  J.  A. 
Ranney,  Hon.  H.  G.  Wells. 

Class  going  out  Dec.  24,  1877 :  Hon.  F.  W.  Curtenius, 
Rev.  Calvin  Clark,  Edward  P.  Ferry,  Allen  Potter,  Hon. 
A.  Sheley. 

Class  going  out  Dec.  24,  1879 :  Rev.  George  Duffield, 
D.D.,  Henry  Gilbert,  C.  W.  Hall,  Elisha  Taylor,  James 
Taylor,  Rev.  George  D.  Baker. 

Class  going  out  Dec.  24,  1881 :  Rev.  Milton  Bradley, 
E.  0.  Humphrey,  Jonathan  Parsons,  William  A.  Tomlinson, 
L.  H.  Trask,  Hon.  H.  H.  Coolidge. 

Class  going  out  Dec.  24,  1883:  Rev.  A.  T.  Pierson, 
D.D.,  Hon.  Edward  S.  Moore,  Rev.  J.  A.  Ranney,  Hon. 
H.  G.  Wells,  Rev.  J.  H.  France. 

Class  going  out  Dec.  24,  1885:  Hon.  F.  W.  Curtenius, 
Hon.  0.  M.  Barnes,  Hon.  Edward  P.  Ferry,  Hon.  William 
A.  Howard,  Hon.  Alonzo  Sheley. 

The  executive  committee  has  been  composed  as  follows : 
First,  1857.— Rev.  J.  J.  Slocum,  Hon.  H.  G.  Wells, 
Hon.  F.  W.  Curtenius,  Hiram  Arnold,  James  Taylor,  con- 
tinued until  1867. 

1868.— Hon.  H.  G.  Wells,  Hon.  F.  W.  Curtenius,  L.  H. 
Trask,  C.  W.  Hall,  William  A.  Tomlinson,  continued  until 
1870. 

1871.— Hon.  F.  W.  Curtenius,  Hon.  H.  G.  Wells,  Wil- 
liam A.  Tomlinson,  L.  H.  Trask,  Henry  Gilbert,  continued 
until  1879. 

The  present  officers  are  as  follows :  Hon.  Alanson  Sheley, 
President;  Hon.  H.  G.  Wells,  Clerk;  Hon.  E.  0.  Hum- 
phrey, Treasurer. 

Executive  Committee:  Hon.  F.  W.  Curtenius,  Chairman  ; 
Hon.  E.  0.  Humphrey,  Clerk ;  Hon.  H.  G.  Wells,  L.  H. 
Trask,  Esq.,  Henry  Gilbert,  Esq. 

Teachers. — Miss  Jeannette  Fisher  continued  as  principal 
from  1867  until  1879,  when  she  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  E. 
E.  Thompson,  a  graduate  of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary, 
South  Hadley,  Mass.,  who  is  the  present  principal.  The 
other  teachers,  commencing  with  1867,  have  been  Miss 
Julia  Esty,  Miss  Sarah  A.  Greer,  Miss  Laura  E.  Newhall, 
Miss  Jane  W.  Smead,  Miss  Fannie  Guernsey,  Miss  Mary 
0.  Chase,  Instrumental  Music ;  Miss  Sarah  Clute,  Domestic 
Department.  In  1867,  Miss  Sarah  E.  Felton  appears  as 
Teacher  of  Music,  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Mott,  Domestic  Depart- 
ment. In  1868,  Miss  A.  Amelia  Smead  appears  as  Assist- 
ant Principal,  and  Miss  Martha  H.  Cleveland,  Miss  Mary 
McLellan,  Miss  Lucy  J.  Beebe,  Miss  Aristina  D.  Webster 
as  Teachers,  and  Mrs.  Anna  Williams,  Domestic  Depart- 
ment. In  1869,  Miss  Mary  E.  Cram  and  Miss  Alice  E. 
Campbell  appear  as  Teachers,  and  Miss  L.  L.  Bradford  as 
Teacher  of  Music.  In  1870,  Miss  M.  B.  Bradford  appears 
as  Assistant  Teacher  of  Instrumental  Music  for  a  part  of 
the  year.  In  1871,  addititional  teachers' names  are  Miss 
Sarah  E.  Dorr,  Miss  Julia  T.  Parsons,  Miss  Martha  A. 
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Anderson.  In  1873  appear  Miss  Clara  M.  Hitchcock, 
Miss  H.  Amelia  White,  Miss  Jeannette  L.  Wells,  Music ; 
and  Miss  Adelia  M.  Wheaton,  Matron.  In  1874,  new 
teachers  were  Miss  Sarah  A.  Thayer,  Miss  Florence  M. 
Cleland,  Miss  Edla  M.  Geer,  Miss  Mary  M.  Loveland. 
In  1875,  Miss  Sarah  A.  Hosford,  Miss  Fannie  Wells,  and 
Miss  Frances  H.  Love,  Music  Teacher.  In  1876,  Miss 
Harriet  Sessions,  Acting  Principal  a  part  of  the  year ;  Mrs. 
Laura  E.  Phetteplace  and  Miss  Alice  M.  Allen,  Music. 
In  1877,  Miss  Donna  C.  Davis  and  Miss  Caroline  E. 
Skinner,  Music.  In  1879-80,  Miss  Mary  E.  Hosford, 
Miss  Edith  L.  Keables,  and  Miss  Laurette  A.  Newhall, 
Music. 

The  present  teachers  for  1880  are  as  follows  :  Mrs.  E.  E. 
Thompson,  Principal ;  Miss  Sarah  E.  Dorr,  Miss  Aristina 
D.  Webster,  Miss  Edla  M.  Geer,  Miss  M.  E.  Hosford,  and 
Miss  Laurette  A.  Newhall,  Teacher  of  Vocal  and  Instru- 
mental Music. 

Many  of  these  teachers  have  been  connected  with  the 
institution  several  years. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

LITEKABY. 

This  chapter  is  made  up  of  selections  in  poetry  and 
prose  from  the  writings  of  local  authors,  and  presents  to 
the  reader  an  interesting  variety  of  subjects,  discussed  in 
a  manner  not  unworthy  the  aesthetic  cultivation  of  much 
older  communities.  It  has  been  sometimes  considered  that 
it  required  a  land  of  rugged  mountains,  of  dashing  cascades 
and  thundering  waterfalls,  to  produce  the  deep  thinker  in 
nature's  mysteries;  but  such  is  evidently  not  the  case. 
Surely  the  land  where  the  vast  horizon  of  the  prairie 
glimmers  like  the  far-off  waves  of  the  sea,  where  beautiful 
lakelets  sparkle  in  the  sun,  and  where  the  virgin  forest 
leads  the  mind  u  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God,"  pos- 
sesses every  requisite  for  the  home  of  poesy, — every  grand 
attribute  which  stirs  the  loftier  feelings  of  the  human  soul. 

We  have  compiled  this  chapter  with  the  belief  that  it 
will  be  acceptable  to  our  many  readers,  and  with  the  hope 
that  the  "  sweet  singers  of  Michigan"  will  cherish  the  in- 
spiring Muse. 

POEMS   BY   HON.   E.   LAKIN   BROWN. 

THE  YOUNG  PIONEER. 

"  Oh,  bright  were  the  hopes  of  the  young  pioneer, 

And  sweet  was  the  joy  that  came  o'er  him, 

For  his  heart  it  was  brave,  and  strong  was  his  arm, 

And  a  broad,  fertile  land  lay  before  him. 

"  And  there  by  his  side  was  his  heart's  chosen  bride, 
Who  want  and  privation  knew  never ; 
From  kindred  and  home  he  had  borne  her  away, 
To  be  guarded  and  cherished  forever. 

"A  drear  home  for  a  bride  is  the  wilderness  wide, 
Her  heart  to  old  memories  turning  ; 
And  lonely  and  sad,  and  o'erburdened  with  care, 
For  kindred  and  sympathy  yearning. 

"  Then  stern  was  the  task,  and  long  was  the  toil, — 
Vain  longing  for  all  that  was  needed ; 
Yet  bravely  their  toils  and  privations  were  borne, 
As  the  wilderness  slowly  receded. 


"  But  the  years  rolled  away,  and  prosperity  came, 
Wealth  and  ease,  on  frugality  founded ; 
Now  the  husband  and  wife  tread  the  down-hill  of  life, 
By  brave  sons  and  fair  daughters  surrounded. 

"  And  the  young  pioneer  has  grown  stooping  and  gray, 
And  he  marvels  his  limbs  are  no  stronger; 
And  the  cheek  of  the  bride  is  now  sallow  and  thin, 
And  her  eye  beams  with  brightness  no  longer. 

"  All  honor  and  praise  to  the  old  pioneers  ; 
You  never  may  know  all  their  story  ; 
What  they  found  but  a  desert,  a  garden  became, 
And  their  toil  and  success  is  their  glory." 


"When  gory  war  lays  waste  a  happy  land, 
And  arms  with  blood-red  scourge  oppression's  hand ; 
When  cities  saek'd  and  pillaged  farms  betray 
The  unmeasured  woes  that  mark  the  lust  of  sway; 
Then  comes  the  bard,  and  with  triumphal  song 
Exalts  the  victor  and  conceals  the  wrong  : 
Or,  when  grown  old,  outworn  with  blood  and  crime, 
Some  hoary  empire  yields  to  fate  and  time, 
In  sad,  pathetic  strains  the  poet  sings, — 
Rome's  ancient  glories  or  Assyria's  kings. 
0,  humble  heart  of  mine  !  if  such  the  strain, 
Well  might  thy  trembling  strings  be  touched  in  vain. 
No  songs  of  joy  should  greet  the  warrior's  ear 
Save  such  as  Freedom  bends  with  joy  to  hear; 
No  sad  lament  should  mourn  oppression's  fall 
Save  Mene  tekel,  on  her  crumbling  wall. 
But  if  the  noble  contest  of  the  free 
With  outward  nature,  and  the  victory; 
If  the  fair  village  and  the  fruitful  plain, 
Which  late  usurped  rude  nature's  drear  domain  ; 
If  Kala's  fair  invite  such  strains  of  thine, 
How  should  thy  numbers  swell,  0  honored  harp  of  mine  ! 

"  Fit  were  such  theme  for  his  immortal  strain 
Who  sung  '  Sweet  Auburn,  loveliest  of  the  plain ;' 
Yet  pensive  sung,  in  mournful  garb  arrayed, 
A  ruined  land,  '  by  luxury  betrayed.' 
Oh,  how  unlike  the  theme  that  greets  me  now  ; 
The  pearls  that  shine  on  Kala's  youthful  brow ! 
Her  brief,  bright  childhood,  drawn  on  memory's  page, 
And  all  her  glorious  hopes  of  future  age  ! 

"  I  saw  thee,  Kala — 'twas  but  yesterday — 
When  these  thronged  streets  in  nature's  stillness  lay  : 
Kala's  fair  stream  that  rolled  its  silver  tide, 
By  pendant  boughs  embraced  on  either  side  ; 
The  flickering  shadows  of  the  leafy  trees  ; 
The  tall  grass  waving  in  the  summer  breeze  ; 
The  grazing  deer,  whose  restless  ear  now  turns 
Where  the  lone  ring-dove  sadly  sits  and  mourns  ; 
Now,  where  the  squirrel,  brisk  with  chattering  glee, 
Drops  his  peeled  rind  from  out  the  walnut-tree ; 
The  listless  Indian,  whose  quick  eye  is  cast 
To  see  the  hawk,  whos«  shadow  glances  past ; 
These  were  the  visions  fair  that  graced  the  scene — 
Nature's  own  wild,  untrodden,  stainless  green. 
And  yet  the  traveler's  curious  eye  might  trace 
Mysterious  tokens  of  a  vanished  race  : 
Long  rows  of  garden-beds,  in  order  due, 
Where  once  what  unknown  plants,  luxuriant,  grew  ! 
What  various  flowers  repaid  the  florist's  care, 
Spread  their  gay  blooms  and  scented  all  the  air  ! 
Now  the  old  oak  upon  these  beds  appears 
Intruder  still,  though  half  a  thousand  years 
Of  sole  possession  ratify  his  claim 
Against  the  fruits  and  flowers  without  a  name. 
There,  too,  the  mound  its  cone-like  form  displays, 
Enduring  monument  of  other  days  ! 

*  Delivered  before  the  Ladies'  Library  Association,  of  Kalamazoo, 
at  the  quarter-century  celebration  of  the  village  and  county,  June  21, 
1854. 
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"  See  what  is  fame !     Some  brave  old  warrior  here, 
Chief  of  his  tribe,  to  fame  and  glory  dear, 
In  battle  slain,  after  an  hundred  foes 
Had  felt  the  vengeance  that  a  warrior  owes, 
Is  tombed,  with  all  that  savage  pomp  could  give 
To  bid  the  memory  of  the  hero  live ; 
And,  lest  the  warrior  in  the  shadowy  land 
Might  need  some  weapon  for  his  shadowy  hand, 
His  well-strung  bow  is  placed  beside  him  here, 
His  copper  hatchet,  and  his  ashen  spear ; 
And,  meet  provisions  for  the  ethereal  plains, 
Venison  and  corn  an  earthen  jar  contains : 
This  heaped-up  mound  of  earth  remains  the  same ; 
But  of  the  warrior  neither  race  nor  name  ! 

"  Here,  by  this  lonely  mound  in  forest  dell, 
Might  pensive  melancholy  love  to  dwell, 
And  muse  on  all  the  vanity  of  things, — 
The  fame  of  warriors,  and  the  '  pride  of  kings  !' 
Yet  even  here,  o'er  these  deserted  plains, 
Where  nature  slumbers,  and  where  silence  reigns ; 
Where  the  drear  past  has  rolled  its  fruitless  years, 
And  scarce  a  record  of  their  flight  appears, 
A  change  is  coming,  and  the  sign  is  nigh, 
Filled  with  strange  wonders  to  prophetic  eye; 
For  lo !  slow  moving  through  the  oaken  glade, 
Now  gleaming  in  the  sun,  now  darkening  in  the  shade, 
A  canvas-covered  wagon  looms  to  view ; 
The  deer  espies  it,  and  the  red  man  too ; 
A  few  light  bounds  the  wild  deer  gives,  and  then 
Stops,  looks,  and,  snorting,  bounds  away  again  : 
The  Indian,  to  his  native  caution  true, 
An  intervening  tree  conceals  from  view  ; 
Whence,  peering  out,  his  keen,  observant  eye 
Watches  the  lumbering  vehicle  draw  nigh. 

"  0  artful  Indian  !  and  0  bounding  deer  ! 
Well  may  ye  note  that  white-topped  wain  draw  near ; 
For  wheresoe'er  that  vision  has  been  seen 
Your  race  has  vanished  from  the  woodland  green  ! 
But  slowly  on  the  laboring  wagon  rolls, 
Through  open  glades  and  o'er  surrounding  knolls, 
To  where  a  brook  winds  merrily  along, 
Gladdening  its  journey  with  its  own  low  song. 
Now  on  the  bank  of  the  meandering  rill 
This  strange,  intruding  vehicle  stands  still ; 
And  he  to  whom  its  long-arched  roof  gives  birth 
Has  nowhere  else  his  prototype  on  earth. 
His  speech  is  that  of  England,  but  yet  free 
From  English  brogue;  no  foreign  tongue  has  he; 
A  certain  something  in  his  careless  air 
Proves  not  her  culture,  if  her  blood  is  there ; 
In  his  queer  lexicon  of  words  are  some 
Derived  from  Kentucky  or  from  Hoosierdom  ; 
His  strong  right  hand  the  ready  rifle  grasps, 
His  axe  the  left  with  equal  vigor  clasps ; 
With  equal  nerve  prepared  the  foe  to  meet, 
Or  lay  the  forest  prostrate  at  his  feet. 
His  head  erect,  his  bearing  proud  and  free, 
Might  fit  Castilian  knight  of  high  degree  ; 
Yet  more  unlike  in  heart  and  thought  and  deed 
Than  Sancho's  master  and  his  sorry  steed : 
He  spurns  all  tinsel  and  all  false  pretense, 
His  guiding  genius  sterling  common  sense. 
Deep  in  his  breast  the  fires  of  freedom  dwell, 
As  in  the  children  of  the  land  of  Tell; 
Lightly  he'd  reck  in  war's  red  front  to  stand, 
Battling  for  freedom  and  his  native  land, 
Where'er  their  wings  Columbia's  eagles  spread, 
His  country's  ensign  waving  o'er  his  head ; 
But  not,  poor  Switzer,  not  like  thine,  his  sword 
Is  drawn,  the  hireling  of  a  foreign  lord. 
A  little  boastful,  yet  'tis  oftener  shown 
To  prove  his  country's  prowess  than  his  own; 
'Tis  what  we  are,  he  boasts,  not  what  /  am  ; 
His  faith,  and  hope,  and  pride  is  Uncle  Sam. 


Of  his  own  country's  universal  heart 
His  quicker  throbs  to  feel  itself  a  part ; 
He  deems  no  special  guerdon  due  because 
He  loves  his  country  and  obeys  her  laws  ; 
Saving  alone  the  right  to  meet  her  foes, 
Or  make  *  the  desert  blossom  as  the  rose.' 

"  Ye  helpless,  heartless,  mercenary  band, 
Like  Egypt's  frogs,  that  fill  and  curse  the  land; 
Whose  noisy  croakings  indicate  your  zeal 
For  your  own  private,  not  the  public,  weal ; 
Though  skilless  all  to  guide  your  own  affairs, 
Yet  of  the  public  claim  to  manage  theirs; 
To  all  above  with  servile  flattery  bow, 
Yet  proud  and  arrogant  to  all  below ; 
Ye  slimy  crawlers  for  the  public  pelf, 
Whose  creed  is  party,  and  whose  party  self, 
Go  note  the  hardy  pioneer,  whose  hand 
Widens  the  borders  of  his  native  land, — 
Go  note  him  well,  and  learn,  if  learn  you  can, 
What  'tis  to  be  a  patriot  and  a  man. 

"  And  there  is  one  whose  true  and  trusting  heart 
Braves  with  him  all,  and  bears  in  all  a  part; 
Where'er  he  wanders,  or  what  ill  betide, 
She  shares  his  fortunes,  ever  at  his  side. 
On  the  broad  prairie,  or  in  forest  gloom, 
His  humble  cabin  is  her  happy  home: 
From  her  loved  friends  and  kindred  far  away, 
The  faithful-hearted  labors  day  by  day. 
Courageous  spirit !  who  could  bear  like  thee 
Thy  lonely  life,  thy  toil  and  poverty ! 
With  wifely  care  the  weary  hours  beguile, 
And  make  even  barren  desolation  smile ! 

"  When  the  lone  traveler  on  Illina's  plains, 
Or  where  Iowa  spreads  her  broad  domains, 
Benighted,  weary,  dubious  of  his  way, 
That  endless  seemed,  and  trackless  e'en  by  day ; 
Naught  but  the  prairie  wilderness  around ; 
No  cheerful  tree,  and  no  familiar  sound; 
Naught  but  the  curlew's  wild  and  wailing  cry, 
Or  the  marsh  bittern's  dismal  melody ; 
Or,  as  thick  darkness  settles  on  the  plain, 
The  wolf's  long  howl  is  answered  back  again ; 
Of  the  low  cabin,  like  a  setting  star, 
Descries  the  light,  dull-glimmering  from  afar, 
How,  with  a  lightened  heart  and  quickened  pace, 
He  hastens  toward  that  welcome  resting-place ; 
For  well  he  knows  that  woman's  hand  is  there 
To  lay  the  couch  and  spread  the  humble  fare  ; 
And,  though  without  all  cheerless  seems,  and  mean, 
Order,  and  joy,  and  comfort  reign  within. 
Such  are  the  homes,  the  nurseries  of  a  race 
That  stands  unrivaled  on  the  earth's  broad  face; 
Such  were  the  homes  that  lined  thy  sounding  shore, 
0  bleak  New  England !  in  the  days  of  yore. 
Such  homes,  such  mothers  nurtured  those  strong  arms 
And  stronger  hearts,  that,  when  wild  war's  alarms 
Had  paled  the  cheek  and  quailed  the  heart  of  all 
The  sons  of  fear  whom  tyrants  can  enthral, 
At  the  armed  despot  stern  defiance  hurled, 
And  Freedom's  flag  on  the  free  air  unfurled  ! 
Such  were  the  mothers  and  such  homes  were  they, — 
The  natal  homes  of  Webster  and  of  Clay. 

"  Why  have  these  names,  and  many  scarce  less  great, 
Sprung  from  so  low  a  source,  so  rude  a  state  ? 
Ye  titled  lordlings  !  it  were  well  to  know 
Fair  Freedom's  children  may  be  poor,  not  low ; 
Her  poorest  sons  may  fix  on  fame's  bright  star; 
No  law*  oppress  him  and  no  titles  bar, 
And  the  clear  voice  that  in  rude  cabin  rings 
May  charm  grave  senates  and  may  humble  kings. 
Up  toward  the  good,  the  great,  the  right,  the  high, 
The  way  is  clear  for  all,  as  toward  the  sky ; 
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While  only  wrong  law's  stern  restraint  may  know, 
As  earth's  foundations  bar  the  depths  below. 

"Tis  this,  my  country !  makes  thy  glorious  name 
A  watchword  to  the  nations, — a  bright  flame 
With  living  fire,  to  wither  and  consume 
Old  giant  tyrannies ;  and  to  illume, 
O'er  all  the  earth  with  Liberty's  clear  light, 
Oppression's  gloomy  realms,  her  long  and  dreary  night ! 
'Tis  this  that  leads  the  exile  to  thy  shore, — 
Pleased  to  remain,  an  exile  now  no  more; 
Or  in  far  nations  shields  him, — and  how  well, 
Koszta  can  answer,  or,  let  Austria  tell. 
'Tis  this  that  gives,  to  serve  thy  countless  sons, 
A  slave  far  better  than  all  human  ones, — 
Bright- eyed  and  many-handed,  that  ere  long 
Shall  purge  that  foul,  hereditary  wrong 
Wherewith  thy  young  limbs  fester;  for  in  vain 
The  galling  fetter  and  the  clanking  chain, 
To  serve  our  needs  or  feed  our  luxury, 
Facile  invention  !  shall  compete  with  thee. 
'Tis  this  that  moulds,  with  utmost  skill,  the  form 
Of  the  wing'd  ship,  to  brave  the  ocean  storm, 
With  least  resistance  part  the  yielding  tide, 
And  dash  the  billows  from  her  shapely  side; 
With  nicest  art  that  forms  the  spreading  sail 
To  catch  the  utmost  of  the  favoring  gale, 
Until  the  boasted  mistress  of  the  sea 
Reluctant  yields  and  leaves  the  palm  with  thee. 
'Tis  this  that  sends  careering  fast  and  far, 
In  thousand  mazy  lines,  the  rapid  car; 
That,  fire  impelled,  in  flaming  course  is  driven, 
Like  the  red  meteor,  o'er  the  face  of  heaven  ! 

"'Tis  this  that  o'er  earth's  cold  and  torpid  breast, 
Which  since  creation  lay  in  lifeless  rest, 
Spreads  finest  nerves,  that  permeates  the  whole, 
And  with  electric  fire  makes  it  a  living  soul : 
Lands  far  removed  by  mountain,  lake,  and  sea 
Are  joined  in  bonds  of  mutual  sympathy: 
The  quivering  nerves  the  distant  impulse  feel, 
And  swift  as  light  the  far-off  thought  reveal. 
'  Tis  this  that  scatters  with  unfettered  hand, 
In  countless  thousands,  wide  throughout  the  land, 
With  all  their  power  to  instruct,  to  improve,  to  bless, 
The  unnumbered  offspring  of  a  liberal  press: 
Those  airy  sprites  that,  on  untiring  wing, 
To  every  hearth  their  various  tidings  bring ; 
Bach  outrage  new  of  hoary  wrong  proclaim, 
Each  noble  action  consecrate  to  fame  ; 
With  prompt  alarm  warn  of  each  threatened  right, 
And  drag  corruption's  darkest  deeds  to  light. 

u  0  holy  Freedom  !  these  are  but  the  sign 
And  visible  out-croppings  of  that  mine 
Of  countless  wealth  which  lies  concealed  in  thee. 
Wherever  settler  fells  the  forest-tree, 
Turns  the  fresh  soil,  and  builds  his  little  home, 
Thou,  guardian  spirit !  with  him  there  dost  come  : 
'Twas  thou  that  led'st  him  to  the  forest  wild, 
Cheered  all  his  toils,  and  on  his  labors  smiled. 
Wherever  learning's  first  rude  temples  stand, 
There  they  were  planted  by  thy  careful  hand ; 
And  all  above,  of  whatsoe'er  degree, 
From  thee  are  sprung,  and  dedicate  to  thee  ; 
Where'er  Religion  lifts  her  heavenward  spire, 
Her  light  were  dim  without  thy  holy  fire ; 
And  scarce  a  hamlet  where  thy  foot  has  trod 
But  has  its  temple  pointing  up  to  God. 
Virtue  and  truth  from  old  oppression  flee, 
And  find  congenial  home  alone  with  thee; 
And  maiden  purity  and  manly  pride 
Dwell  where  thou  dwellest,  flourish  by  thy  side. 
0  can  it  be  !  and  shall  thy  sons  confess, 
Nurtured  by  thee,  they  learned  to  love  thee  less; 
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And  for  a  pottage,  only  less  vile  than  they, 

Cast  half  thy  glorious  heritage  away  ? 

Say,  shall  thy* beams,  that  light  our  northern  sky, 

Grow  sickly  pale,  and,  fitful  flickering,  die, 

Quenched  by  the  baleful  breath  of  Slavery  ? 

No,  Freedom,  no  !  the  hideous  monster's  power 

Is  rushing  headlong  to  its  fated  hour.  ' 

I  see  thy  sons  in  countless  numbers  rise, 

And  on  the  wind  I  hear  their  vengeful  cries : 

'  Back,  demon !  back  !  back  to  thy  noisome  den  ! 

The  soil  of  Freedom  rears  not  slaves,  but  men !' 

Humbled,  abased,  I  see  the  fiend  retire, 

Appalled  with  fear  before  thy  children's  ire ! 

"  And  thou,  0  Kala !  happy  thrice  art  thou 
That  Freedom's  gems  adorn  thy  shining  brow ; 
And  happy,  too,  not  thus  alone  to  stand; 
For  many  a  sister  fair  throughout  the  land, 
Like  thee  adorned,  lifts  her  proud  head  on  high, 
In  youthful  grace  and  glorious  majesty. 
Sprung  from  one  source,  to  the  same  goal  ye  tend; 
One  common  parent  and  one  common  end : 
A  sister  band,  by  Freedom  linked  in  love, 
Through  the  long  course  of  future  years  ye  move. 
Prophetic  eye,  through  the  dim  mists  afar, 
May  note  each  brilliant,  although  differing  star; 
In  varied  constellations  see  them  shine, 
With  light  and  harmony  almost  divine; 
Till  gazing  long,  on  the  fair  scene  intent, 
Dazzled  and  blinded  turns  from  Freedom's  firmament. 

"So  brief,  so  bright  thy  past;  thy  coming  years 
So  fraught  with  hopes,  so  all  undimmed  with  fears  ; 
And  on  thy  natal  day,  with  garlands  crowned, 
Thy  own  glad  presence  scattereth  joy  around ; 
Yet  in  thy  joy  a  sadness  shades  thy  brow 
For  many  a  noble  heart  all  pulseless  now 
That  was  of  thee  the  glory  :  many  an  eye 
Whose  kindling  glance  beamed  on  thy  infancy 
Is  closed  forever  :  many  a  voice  is  stilled 
Whose  tones  of  love  through  all  thy  being  thrilled. 
And  these  are  gone,  0  Kala!  like  a  dream 
Whose  empty  visions  are  not  what  they  seem  : 
And  in  our  turn,  ere  long,  we  too  shall  pass, 
Like  inane  shadows  on  the  silvered  glass : 
All  who  have  made  and  make  thee  what  thou  art, 
As  fate  decrees  shall  one  by  one  depart. 
But  thou  wilt  still  remain;  for  thee  appears 
A  long-drawn  vista  of  unnumbered  years : 
I  see  thee  far  adown  the  centuries, 
The  light  and  joy  of  myriad  loving  eyes : 
Kala,  the  beautiful !  thy  Indian  name 
And  the  Greek  liquid  epithet  the  same — 
Kala,  e  kale :  be  thou  ever  so 
While  in  thy  gentle  stream  the  silvery  waters  flow." 

THE  PIONEEES. 

"  Yes,  everything  is  changed,  John,  there's  nothing  seems  the  same ; 
And  yet  it  was  not  long  ago,  the  time  when  first  we  came; 
But  the  years  have  passed  so  swiftly,  my  hair  is  white  as  snow, 
And  not  a  white  hair  when  I  came, — it's  forty  years  ago. 

"  'Twas  here  I  set  my  stake,  John,  when  all  was  wild  and  new. 
We  followed  up  the  Indian  trail — ours  was  the  first  team  through. 
Just  there  our  wagon  stood  that  night — we  heard  the  wolf  howl  then, 
And  the  first  sound  heard  as  morning  dawned  was  the  boom  of  the 
prairie  hen. 

"  Then  came  days  of  trial  and  toil,  but  we  weathered  them  bravely 

through  ; 
For  your  grandmother  had  a  cheerful  heart  and  was  ever  brave  and 

true. 
And  your  father  and  Jake  were  stout  lads  then,  and  Nancy  and  Mary 

and  Kate 
Could  lend  a  hand  in  cabin  or  field,  and  we  all  worked  early  and  late. 
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"And  the  Indian  seemed  half-sad,  half-pleased,  as  our  cabin  logs  were 

laid; 
For  he  dreaded  the  white  man's  grasping  hand,  though  fond  of  the 

white  man's  aid. 
His  sullenest  moods  we  ever  beguiled  with  the  hand  of  welcome  and 

cheer. 
To  his  sunniest  smiles  we  trusted  not,  and  the  loaded  rifle  was  near. 

"'Twas  there  we  had  the  first  field  of  wheat,  right  over  behind  the 

barn, 
And  here,  where  the  orchard  and  garden  are,  that  spring  we  planted 

corn. 
'Twas  a  cheerful  thing  to  see  them  grow,  on  the  new-turned  prairie 

sod. 
And  never  a  harvest  was  gathered  in  with  more  grateful  thanks  to 

God. 

"  We  had  never  a  barn  nor  a  thrashing-floor,  and  the  mill  was  far  to 

find; 
But  we  trod  the  wheat  on  the  prairie's  turf,  and  cleaned  it  in  the 

wind. 
For  the  saying  is  true,  '  There's  always  a  way  wherever  there's  a 

will;' 
And  I  threaded  the  paths  and  forded  the  streams  between  us  and  the 

mill. 

"  But  neighbors  soon  began  to  come,  and  as  soon  as  the  second  year 
We  could  count  a  dozen  cabin  smokes  from  where  we  are  standing 

here. 
'Twas  a  pleasant  sight  on  the  prairie's  rim ;  and  sweet,  as  evening  fell, 
Was  the  sound  of  each  settler's  lowing  kine  and  faintly  tinkling  bell. 

"  And  with  the  settlers  came  the  Law,  John,  for  law  is  the  right  of 

all; 
And  never  a  man  of  Saxon  blood  that  held  the  law  a  thrall. 
I  served  as  well  as  I  knew,  John,  as  juror,  squire,  or  judge, 
And  never  false  judgment  stained  my  name  through  fear  or  favor  or 

grudge. 

"  I  say  it  not  in  pride,  John ;  I  wanted  you  to  know 

I  did  my  duty  as  I  could  so  many  years  ago. 

And  you  will  be  called,  as  I  was  called,  between  the  right  and  wrong. 

And  wrong  upheld  will  canker  a  life,  though  life  be  never  so  long. 

"  And  I've  been  greatly  prospered  in  basket  and  in  store, 
And  have  seen  such  changes  in  forty  years  as  were  never  seen  before. 
The  Country, — you  know  its  grandeur,  its  glory,  and  its  fame, 
And  how  forever  has  been  removed  the  shame  that  stained  its  name. 

"  And,  then,  the  mysteries  explored,  the  wondrous  things  found  out. 

I  do  not  understand  them,  John,  and  yet  I  cannot  doubt. 

Two  months  was  the  time  from  Europe,  and  full  two  weeks  from 

home, 
And  now  we  hear  in  a  single  day  from  London  or  from  Rome. 

"And  the  huge  and  mighty  engines,  with  their  long  and  fire-drawn 

trains, 
That  are  running  forever,  in  thousand  ways,  o'er  mountains  and  o'er 

plains. 
Such  things  had  never  been  seen,  John,  the  day  that  I  came  here, 
And  I  always  see  them  onward  rush  with  a  sense  of  awe  and  fear. 

"And  the  sun,  the  mighty  painter !  one  instant,  and  it's  done, 
A  picture  that  no  human  hand  can  paint  you  such  a  one ! 
There's  nothing  done  in  the  old  way,  but  everything  is  new. 
We  neither  sow,  nor  reap,  nor  thrash  in  the  way  we  used  to  do. 

"  The  old  neighbors  who  came  first,  John,  and  settled  here  by  me, — 
Some  sold  and  went,  and  some  have  died, — there's  only  two  or  three. 
They  may  have  been  rough  and  rude,  John,  not  always  just  and  true, 
But,  dear  old  friend,  the  tear  will  start  whenever  I  think  of  you ! 

"  And  her,  the  kindest  friend  of  all,  the  dearest  and  the  best, 

Not  long  ago  I  laid  away  in  everlasting  rest. 

You'll  lay  me  by  her  side,  John,  the  time  will  not  be  long, 

Where  the  oak-tree  casts  his  shadows,  and  the  robin  sings  his  song. 

"  The  old  place  will  be  yours,  John,  the  rest  have  had  their  share. 
I  meant  it  for  your  father,  who  died  in  Freedom's  war. 
'Twas  my  home  in  early  manhood,  'tis  my  home  now  I  am  old. 
The  deed  was  signed  by  Jackson,— -I'd  not  like  to  have  it  sold. 


"Yes,  everything  is  changed,  John,  there's  nothing  seems  the  same  ; 
And  yet  it  was  not  long  ago,  the  time  when  first  we  came; 
But  the  years  have  passed  so  swiftly, — my  hair  is  white  as  snow, 
And  not  a  white  hair  when  I  came, — it's  forty  years  ago." 

WA-WE-OS-CO-TANG.  * 
"  Ye  who  in  mad  ambition's  vain  career 
Seek  for  that  good  ye  might  have  found  so  near ; 
Ye  who  so  idly  thirst  and  inly  pine 
For  glittering  spoils  of  Sacramento's  mine — 
Come  to  the  prairies.     Come  where  nature's  hand 
Has  showered  all  blessings  on  this  fruitful  land ; 
And  while  the  glorious  scene  aright  ye  view, 
Learn  what  delusive  visions  ye  pursue. 

"  I  knew  thee  well,  fair  Wa-we-os-co-tang, 

When  the  shrill  whoop  along  thy  borders  rang; 

When  thy  proud  sons  thy  broad  area  trod, 

And  owned  no  better  title  than  from  God ! 

By  nature  taught,  they  knew  no  human  law 

Save  the  mild  rule  of  gray-haired  Sagamaw. 

I  saw  thee  decked  in  nature's  chiefest  pride, 

In  gayer  colors  than  an  Eastern  bride ; 

And  oft,  as  if  some  newer  charm  to  try, 

In  gayer  colors  still  allured  the  eye. 

I,  too,  beheld,  what  well  might  awe  inspire, 

Pass  o'er  thy  face  the  annual  scourge  of  fire ! 

In  early  spring,  when  the  returning  sun 

To  dry  the  storm-drenched  earth  had  now  begun, 

And  the  light  winds  had  lifted,  dry  and  sere, 

The  faded  produce  of  the  former  year, 

Some  roving  hunter's  hand  the  torch  applies, 

And  quick  around  the  darting  flames  arise; 

Before  the  wind  they  leap  and  flash  on  high, 

And  rise  in  lurid  columns  to  the  sky. 

Wide  and  more  wide  the  flaming  wave  extends, 

'Till  in  each  distant  wood  the  fiery  billow  ends ; 

Then  rushing  on,  as  if  with  maddened  ire, 

Laps  the  whole  plain  in  one  broad  sheet  of  fire ! 
The  plover,  screaming,  seeks  some  distant  fen  ; 

The  flying  deer  scarce  reach  the  wooded  glen. 
By  slow  degrees  at  length  the  flames  decay, 
Flashing  now  here,  now  there,  and  die  away. 
Lo,  now  the  scene  !  the  whole  vast  plain  outspread 
Black  as  the  pall  that  shrouds  the  coffined  dead  ! 
No  tree,  no  shrub,  no  living  thing  is  seen ; 
No  blade  of  russet  grass  or  springing  green. 
Black  desolation  broods  o'er  all  the  plain, 
Which  seems  as  blasted  ne'er  to  bloom  again. 
And  yet  not  all,  for  lo !  the  wondering  eye 
Beholds  a  forest  pointing  to  the  sky. 
Full  in  the  midst  of  all  the  dreary  waste 
.  Some  magic  art  a  sacred  grove  has  placed. 
A  thousand  times  the  circling  flames  have  swathed 
The  enchanted  grove,  yet  left  the  grove  unscathed. 
Full,  round,  and  fair  its  swelling  curves  appear, 
No  tree  is  blasted,  and  no  limb  is  sere. 
Is  it  the  elves — the  sylvan  deities — 
Keep  watch  and  ward  around  these  sacred  trees, 
Protecting  them  by  some  mysterious  power, 
That  e'en  the  scathing  flames  may  not  devour  ? 
I  say  not,  I ;  although  hard  by  I've  seen 
Strange  circling  footprints  on  the  dewy  green. 
Perchance  the  red  man  truly  may  avow 
The  kind  protecting  care  of  Manitou. 
Howe'er  it  be,  yet  this,  at  least,  is  true  : 
The  grove  in  beauty  looms  upon  the  view, 
Seeming  '  an  island  in  an  inland  sea,' 
O'er  which  some  demon  power,  in  wicked  glee, 
Or  wrathful  spite,  his  powerful  charm  had  cast, 
And  changed  the  circling  flood  into  the  blackened  waste. 

"  Oh,  who  can  tell,  from  any  present  hour, 
What  future  suns  may  rise,  what  storms  may  lower  ; 

*  The  Pottawattomie  name  for  Prairie  Ronde  was  Wa-tce-og-co-tang- 
tco-tah. 
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Or,  from  the  color  of  his  present  state 

Predict  the  changing  hues  of  the  mixed  web  of  fate? 

How  oft  we  pass  along  life's  pleasant  way 

And  cull  the  fairest  flowers  from  day  to  day, 

And  little  dream  how  soon  the  bursting  storm 

May  change  the  prospect  and  the  scene  deform  ! 

So,  too,  when  all  around  seems  dark  and  drear, 

And  the  lone  wanderer  sinks  in  grief  and  fear, 

The  parting  clouds,  dissolving,  melt  away, 

All  nature  smiles  and  balmy  breezes  play. 

And  this  vast  plain  which  wasting  fires  have  charred, — 

All  life  evanished,  and  all  beauty  marred, — 

A  few  returning  suns  and  vernal  showers, 

And  lo !  one  broad  expanse  of  opening  flowers  ! 

First,  the  blue  violets  ope  their  dreamy  eyes, 

And  bathed  in  purple  the  whole  prairie  lies ; 

Alternate  colors  bloom  and  disappear 

In  quick  succession  through  the  varying  year. 

All  earthly  glories  pass  away  at  last, 

Faded  and  rustling  in  the  autumn  blast. 

Summer's  bright  children  shrink  and  pass  away, — 

0  sad  monition  to  the  young  and  gay ! 

And  where  but  late  their  sweet  perfume  was  shed, 

The  tall,  rank  spike-grass  waves  its  bristly  head. 

"  Such,  0  most  beauteous  prairie  !  such  wert  thou 
Before  the  white  man  marred  thee  with  his  plow, 
And,  to  appropriating  instinct  true, 
Long  lines  of  barriers  on  thy  bosom  drew. 
Now  the  pleased  eye  o'er  all  thy  vast  domain 
Sees  grazing  herds  and  fields  of  waving  grain; 
And  thy  gay,  tessellated  face  adorn 
The  blooming  clover  and  the  tasseled  corn. 

"And  still  the  eye,  in  wandering  o'er  the  scene, 
Delighted  turns  to  that  round,  swelling  green, — 
That  grove,  preserved  so  many  rolling  years ; 
And  when  the  day-god  in  the  east  appears, 
As  if  rejoiced,  imparts  his  kindling  glaw, 
Tinging  with  ruddy  light  each  lofty  bough; 
This  salutation  o'er,  declines  his  rays, 

And  bright  with  glittering  light  the  village  steeples  blaze; 
And  hark  !  A  voice  the  greenwood  bowers  among, 
Pours  forth  this  rustic,  dithyrambic  song  : 

"  PRAIRIE    RONDE    AT   HARVEST   TIME. 

"  Ye  in  crowded  cities  pent, 
With  dust  and  toil  and  turmoil  spent, 
In  a  way  Heaven  never  meant, 

I  am  fearful. 
Would  ye  see  a  pleasant  sight, 
That  will  give  more  heart-delight 
Than  the  gayest  gala-night, 
And  more  cheerful  ? 

"  Know  ye  aught  of  Prairie  Ronde  ? 
What  it  is  and  where  'tis  found  ? 
'Tis  the  very  biggest  prairie 
'Twixt  Saint  Joe  and  Sault  Saint  Marie. 
'Tis  a  broad  and  fertile  plain 
Where  the  farmer  raises  grain  ; 
By  gay  greenwood  surrounded, 
By  leafy  rim  adorned  and  bounded. 
Yet  so  distant  is  the  fringe 
That  it  wears  a  purple  tinge  ; 
And  when  the,  setting  sun 

With  its  softened  light  is  shining, — 
Its  mellow,  yellow  beams 

With  the  purple  haze  entwining, — 
Ye  well  may  gaze  admiring 

At  the  magic  scene  before  ye, 
For  the  prairie  seems  encircled 

By  a  diadem  of  glory ! 

"  How  it  came  to  be  so  big, 
Without  tree,  or  bush,  or  twig, 


Saving  only 
In  the  very  middle  of  it, 
As  designed  for  show  or  profit, 

Stands  '  the  island/  grand  and  lonely. 
Every  scientific  prig  can  solve  it : — 
How  by  wonderful  upheaval, 
In  the  ages  mediaeval, 

Or  some  far-away  time,  now  incog., 
By  gradual,  slow  gradation 
To  its  present  elevation 

It  was  raised  from  lake  or  bog. 
By  your  leave,  most  learned  sages, 
The  long,  wonder-working  ages 
Have  performed  no  such  marvelous  luctation ; 
The  matter  in  a  fog  ye  more  involve  it : 
The  land  was  fashioned — never  doubt  it — 
Just  like  all  the  land  about  it. 
A  grand  old  forest  raised  its  branches  proudly  o'er  it; 
How  the  forest  passed  away, 

Never  to  bourgeon  here  again, 
Leaving  open  to  the  day 

This  broad  and  level  plain, — 
Need  we  seek  for  causes  higher 
Than  the  whirlwind  and  the  fire  ? 

"  But  see  !  o'er  all  the  extended  plain 
See  the  yellow,  waving  grain ; 
And  the  sturdy,  hardy  yeomen, 
Like  inexorable  foemen, 
How  they  sweep  it ! 
How  they  reap  it ! 
How  with  every  kind  of  engine 

That  the  busy  brain  has  fashioned 
They  attack  it  in  their  fury, 

Like  a  host  of  foes  impassioned  ! 
Here  a  band  of  strong  cradlers,  with  regular  sweep. 
See  how,  like  a  cadence,  the  motion  they  keep ; 
The  long  swath  grows  behind  them,  the  grain  sinks  before. 
Oh,  the  band  of  strong  cradlers  !  what  art  can  do  more  ? 
And  here  come  the  busy  binders  ; 

How  they  toil  and  struggle  after  ! 
No  time  for  merry  song, 
No  time  for  laughter. 
With  ready  rake  and  nimble  fingers 

They  tie  the  stately  sheaf; 
111  luck  to  him  who  lingers, 
Little  hope  of  near  relief. 

"  But  hark  !  the  rattling  Reaper; 

Here  it  comes  with  noisy  din, 
And  the  grain  sinks  before  it 

Like  good  intentions  before  sin ! 
One  rides  upon  the  Reaper, 

Waving  oft  the  Reaper's  wand, 
And  every  pass  he  makes 

Lays  a  sheaf  upon  the  land. 
Now,  now,  0  busy  binders  ! 

Now  bind  with  might  and  main, 
For  the  ground  must  all  be  cleared 

Ere  the  Reaper  comes  again. 
Thus,  in  ever  lessening  circles, 

Round  and  round  the  field  they  go, 
Nor  must  the  weary,  panting  horses 
Yield  a  jot  to  failing  forces, 

Nor  slacken  to  a  pace  more  slow. 
0,  band  of  strong  cradlers,  with  regular  sweep, 
Your  vocation  is  gone ;  'tis  the  Reaper  must  reap. 
Now  ever  as  the  fields  are  shorn, 
And  studded  thick  with  shocks  of  corn, 
Comes  and  goes  the  laboring  wain, 
Groaning  'neath  the  loaded  grain ; 
While  with  heedful  eare,  alone, 
The  stacker  builds  the  lofty  cone  j 
Until,  complete,  the  tapering  stack 
Defies  the  tempest  and  the  rack. 
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"  But  yonder,  lo !  what  huge  machine  ? 
Drawn  by  steeds,  at  least  sixteen ; 
Two  by  two,  in  lengthened  line, 
With  even  step  their  strength  combine ; 
Four  mounted  drivers  guide  their  course, 
And  win  from  each  an  equal  force. 

"  Now  they  turn  the  hither  corner, 

And  from  the  island  near 
How  the  echoes  of  its  music 

Strike  shrill  upon  the  ear  ! 
What  does  the  noisy  monster 

Among  the  waving  grain  ? 
Here,  step  upon  the  platform, 

Where  you  can  see  it  plain  : 
A  sack  hangs  at  the  hopper, 

And  a  steady  stream  runs  in ; 
And  the  tyer  must  tie  nimbly 

To  be  in  time  again. 
See  you  what  the  mighty  Harvester 

Does  among  the  grain  ? 
How  with  wide,  majestic  tread, 
Ever  feeding,  never  fed, 

It  moves  along  the  plain. 
A  waving  field  before  it, 

And  stubble  all  behind; 
The  wheat  given  to  the  sack, 

The  chaff  given  to  the  wind. 

"  Oh,  Prairie  Ronde  at  harvest  time ! 

Is  it  not  a  merry  place  ? 
And  less  so  may  it  never  be 

Through  right  and  Heaven's  grace ! 
May  its  peaceful  fields  and  happy  homes 

Remain  forever,  far 
From  the  proud  oppressor's  step 

And  the  iron  hoof  of  war ; 
But  yearly  be  the  strife  renewed 

O'er  all  the  outstretched  plain, 
With  all  the  various  enginery 

Upon  the  yellow  grain. 

"  Such  is  the  song  that  greets  the  harvest-morn 
When  smiling  Plenty  fills  her  golden  horn; 
So  may  we  see,  throughout  this  pleasant  land, 
The  rich,  ripe  fruits  of  Freedom's  toiling  hand." 

The  three  following  poems  are  by  A.  H.  Stoddard,  the 
Farmer  Poet  of  Cooper. 

POEM* 

"'Tis  not  to  the  victor  returning  from  far 
With  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished,  sad  trophies  of  war, 
That  we  come  to  give  greeting ;  we  see  in  his  train 
The  cottage  in  ashes,  the  corse-covered  plain. 
His  God  is  Ambition,  fierce,  bloody,  and  grim ; 
We've  no  words  of  cheering  or  greeting  for  him. 
We  come  to  give  greeting,  and  honor,  and  cheers, 
To  you,  honored  fathers,  our  Old  Pioneers. 
For  not  like  the  conquering  warrior  you  come, 
With  flourish  of  trumpet  and  thunder  of  drum ; 
And  the  fields  you  have  left  are  not  covered  with  slain, 
But  teeming  with  verdure  and  waving  with  grain; 
And  the  homes  you  have  left  are  awake  and  alive 
With  the  labors  of  love  like  the  buzzing  bee-hive. 
With  pride  we  may  tell  of  the  deeds  you  have  done, 
Of  the  battles  you've  fought  and  the  conquests  you've  won, 
For  you  are  the  men  who  with  death-telling  stroke 
Made  war  on  the  high-headed  monarch  of  oak ; 
Who  conquered,  and  wrought  from  the  forest  the  spoil 
Of  our  beautiful  fields,  with  your  sweat  and  your  toil; 
Who  laid  the  foundation  and  graded  the  way 
For  all  that  our  country  can  boast  of  to-day ; 

*  Read  at  the  reunion  of  the  County  Pioneer  Association,  Kalama- 
zoo, August,  1876. 


Its  beautiful  dwellings  on  hill-side  and  plain, 
Where  plenty,  and  peace,  antl  prosperity  reign  ; 
Its  flourishing  cities,  our  own  with  the  rest, 
Fair  Kalamazoo,  brightest  gem  of  the  West. 

"  But  the  credit  we  give  for  this  work  of  your  lives 
Must  be  equally  shared  with  your  brave-hearted  wives, 
For  this  a  fact,  which  you  may  as  well  own, 
You  ne'er  would  have  conquered  the  forest  alone ; 
And  but  for  your  wives  you  had  all  run  away, 
Or  perchance  had  gone  wild  and  been  savage  to-day. 
When  you  turned  from  the  conflict,  toil-wearied  at  night, 
Who  made  your  rude  cabin  look  cheerful  and  bright? 
And  when  you  lay  prostrate  with  sickness  and  pain, 
And  your  hot-fevered  blood  rushed  like  fire  to  your  brain, 
Who  stood  by  your  side — do  you  think  of  it  now  ? — 
And  smoothed  your  rough  pillow  and  bathed  your  hot  brow  ? 

"  Nor  yet  to  the  pioneer  farmers  alone 
Must  we  give  all  the  credit  for  what  has  been  done : 
To  all  who  have  wrought  with  the  hand  or  the  head, 
To  build  up  our  country,  or  furnish  it  bread, — 
The  preacher  who  pointed  the  pathway  to  God, 
The  honest  day-worker  who  carried  the  hod, 
The  merchant,  mechanic,  aye,  every  one, — 
Let  us  credit  them  all  for  the  good  they  have  done. 
The  dressmaker,  even,  who  rigs  up  our  wives 
(The  stay  of  our  homes  and  the  light  of  our  lives), 
Although  in  her  efforts  I  very  much  fear 
She  makes  the  dear  creatures  entirely  too  dear. 
And  here  'tis  but  justice  to  mention  his  name 
Who  built  the  first  house  on  this  beautiful  plain, 
On  soil  which  he  gave  us  a  tribute  we'll  pay 
To  the  memory  of  old  Titus  Bronson  to-day. 

"  But  where  are  your  comrades,  once  trusted  and  tried, 
Who  stood  in  this  wilderness-war  by  your  side  ? 
Your  ranks  have  grown  thin,  there  are  vacancies  there ; 
Do  you  point  to  the  churchyard  to  tell  where  they  are  ? 
The  earth  does  not  hold  them ;  its  mounds  only  show 
Where  you  laid  their  cold  bodies  to  moulder  below. 

"  You  have  stood  by  their  sides  in  the  chambers  of  death, 
When  the  fever-worn  body  lay  gasping  for  breath, 
And  the  hand  that  you  held  grew  more  clammy  and. chill, 
Till  the  pulse  ceased  to  beat, '  and  forever  grew  still.' 
Did  you  catch  the  bright  gleam  that  enkindled  the  eye 
With  the  last  feeble  pressure  that  bade  you  good-bye? 
And  the  quivering  lip  that  was  powerless  to  speak, 
As  the  dew-drops  of  death  settled  cold  on  the  cheek  ? 
It  burned  for  a  moment,  then  paled  and  was  gone  ; 
The  form  lay  before  you,  its  tenant  had  flown  ; 
The  fire  had  departed  forever  and  aye, 
And  you  carefully  laid  its  cold  ashes  away. 
That  light  was  immortal,  that  fire  was  divine, 
And  will  burn  when  yon  Sun-God  no  longer  shall  shine. 
But  where  is  the  spirit  ?     Where  now  does  it  dwell  ? 
Alas  !  your  sad  poet  is  unable  to  tell. 
We  hear  of  a  land  that  is  lovely  and  bright, 
Beyond  the  dark  river,  just  out  of  our  sight. 
We  are  nearing  that  river,— Time's  uttermost  shore, — 
Which  sooner  or  later  we  all  must  pass  o'er ; 
And  we  trust  in  that  region  of  beauty  and  bliss 
There'll  be  a  reunion  more  happy  than  this." 

THE   OLD-FASHIONED   JOHNNY-CAKE. 

"  How  sweet  to  my  taste  was  the  bread  of  my  childhood, 
Which  fond  recollection  recalls  to  my  mind, 
When  hungry  I  came  from  the  school  or  the  wildwood, 
An  old-fashioned  johnny-cake  hoping  to  find. 

"  The  old-fashioned  fireplace,  the  kettle  hung  o'er  it, 
Suspended  by  pot-hook  from  trammel  or  crane, 
With  the  old-fashioned  johnny-cake  baking  before  it, 
Are  pictures  my  mem'ry  will  ever  retain. 
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"How  nice  from  the  am  ply-  filled  plate  to  receive  it, 
As  piece  after  piece  took  the  road  to  my  mouth  ; 
There  was  no  other  bread  could  induce  me  to  leave  it, 
Though  loaded  with  sweets  from  the  far,  sunny  South. 

"How  different  now  from  the  days  of  my  childhood 
I  go  to  my  dinner,  dejected  in  mind, 
From  my  toil  in  the  school-room,  the  field,  or  the  wildwood, 
An  old-fashioned  johnny-cake  never  to  find. 

"And  all  they  may  cook  of  their  new-fangled  notions, 
The  rarest  and  richest  that  wealth  can  afford, 
Can  never  awaken  such  pleasing  emotions 

As  an  old-fashioned  johnny-cake  baked  on  a  board, 

"  The  moderns  may  boast  of  the  world's  onward  movements, 
Its  wondrous  advances  in  science  and  arts ; 
And  talk  of  refinement  and  moral  improvement, 
To  mend  people's  manners  and  better  their  hearts ; 

"  But  give  me  the  health  and  the  social  enjoyment 

Those  old-fashioned  customs  and  times  could  afford, 
When  men  gained  a  living  by  honest  employment, 
And  fed  upon  johnny-cake  baked  on  a  board." 

WHERE   IS   HEAVEN? 
"  Oft  have  I  asked,  as  I  have  mused 
On  life's  mysterious  round, 
From  whence  and  where,  and  what  am  I, 
And  whither  am  I  bound  ? 

"  There  was  an  aged  man  advanced 
On  Time's  mysterious  shore, 
Profound  in  wisdom,  deeply  skilled 
In  theologic  lore. 

"  The  storms  of  more  than  ninety  years 
Had  fallen  on  his  head ; 
He  seemed  as  one  who  stood  between 
The  living  and  the  dead. 

"  With  reverence  for  his  hoary  hair, 
His  wisdom  and  his  age, 
I  sought  his  presence,  and  addressed 
This  venerable  sage  : 

"  Canst  thou  not  see,  from  thy  far  stand, 
Beyond  the  cold,  dark  wave 
That  parts  us  from  the  unknown  land, 
What  lies  beyond  the  grave  ? 

"  If  so,  I  pray,  reveal  to  me 
What  I  so  long  to  learn, 
The  mystery  of  that  bourne  from  whence 
No  travelers  return. 

"  Is  there  a  heaven  of  perfect  bliss 
Where  happy  spirits  dwell, 
In  some  bright  world  far,  far  from  this  ? 
And  where,  and  what,  is  hell  ? 

"  And  tell  me,  oh,  in  mercy  tell ! 

When  Death's  dark  wave  is  crossed, 
Shall  I  embrace  those  friends  again 
Whom  I  have  loved  and  lost  ? 

"The  sage  replied,  'Tis  sweet  for  me 
To  answer  thy  request; 
These  things  are  hidden  from  our  view, 
And  doubtless  for  the  best. 

"  But  let  this  truth  thy  mind  impress, 
Enough  to  know  is  given : 
Where  goodness  is  is  happiness, 
And  happiness  is  heaven. 

"  And  here,  or  in  a  future  state, 
Wherever  man  may  dwell, 
With  wickedness  is  misery, 
And  misery  is  hell." 


POEMS  BY   GEORGE  TORttEY. 

"THE  ABORIGINES, 

"  They  passed  away,  that  ancient  race, 
A  thousand  years  ago, — 
Swept  from  the  earth — and  scarce  a  trace 
Tells  where  their  dust  lies  low. 

"  These  prairies  with  their  flowerets  spread, 
These  '  garden-beds'  so  green, 
These  mounds  of  earth  that  hold  their  dead, 
Tell  that  such  men  have  been. 

"  Rude,  unrefined,  perchance,  their  life 
Was  spent  in  useful  toil; 
Unskilled  in  arms,  averse  to  strife, 
They  tilled  the  fruitful  soil. 

"  They  reared  their  temples  to  the  Sun, 
Their  shrines  to  gods  unknown, 
And  ceremonial  rites  were  done 
On  the  *  Sacrificial  Stone.' 

"  Erewhile  another  race,  more  rude, 

Wild  warrior-hunters,  came 

From  their  far  western  solitude, 

Pursuing  here  their  game. 

"  They  found  this  peaceful,  happy  race 
Spread  o'er  a  wide  domain  ; 
They  laid  their  fields  and  temples  waste, 
And  swept  them  from  the  plain. 

"  Far  south,  beyond  the  mighty  stream 
Which  bore  them  on  its  tide, 
They  passed  :  their  history's  a  dream, 
Their  name  with  them  has  died. 

"  No  '  storied  urn,'  no  sculptured  stone, 
No  written  scroll  of  fame, 
To  tell  their  deeds :  these  mounds  alone 
Remain — without  a  name, 

"They're  gone;  their  untold  legions  swell 
The  army  of  the  dead. 
Unwept,  unsung,  their  ashes  dwell 
Unhonored  where  we  tread. 

"  Perchance  these  prairies,  where  no  sign 
Of  tree  or  shrub  is  seen, 
Were  covered  with  the  oak  and  pine, 
The  forest's  king  and  queen. 

"  The  Saxon  race  which  came  from  far 
Beyond  the  dark-blue  wave, 
Hither  led  on  by  Freedom's  star, 
That  guides  the  Free  and  Brave, 

"Has  grown  a  nation,  which  at  length 
Has  spread  its  flowing  tide 
O'er  the  wide  West,  whose  wealth  and  strength 
Fill  its  great  heart  with  pride. 

"  And  what  shall  be  our  monument 
When  we  have  passed  away  ? 
What '  Iliad'  shall  the  muse  invent, 
Or  history  portray  ? 

"Would  that  some  bard,  like  him  of  old 
Who  sung  of  i  arts  and  arms,' 
Our  nation's  glory  might  enfold 
With  the  poet's  fairy  charms. 

"  Muse  of  Columbia's  favored  land, 
Some  native  bard  inspire 
To  wake,  with  glowing  heart  and  hand, 
The  long  neglected  lyre  !" 

"INDIAN  NAMES. 

"  Along  Algoma's  rocky  shore' 
Roll  the  wild  northern  waves, 
Chanting  sad  dirges  as  they  roar 
Around  the  red  men's  graves  ,* 
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And  Michigan's  dark  bosom  bears 

To  Huron9 8  wilder  shore 
The  mingled  tide  of  many  a  stream 

Named  by  those  men  of  yore. 

"  Muskegon,  rolling  down  'mid  groves 

Of  dark  and  stately  pines, 
Where  the  dun  deer  undaunted  roves 

Within  their  deep  confines ; 
And  Washtenong,  whose  valleys  broad 

A  golden  harvest  yields, 
Were  homes  where  once  the  red  man  trod, 

Lord  of  these  fertile  fields. 

"  And  thy  sweet,  sylvan,  silvery  tide, 

Ke- Kalamazoo f  has  seen 
Their  clustered  cabins  by  thy  side, 

Their  sports  upon  the  green. 
Thou  hast  borne  along  their  light  canoe, 

And  heard  their  war-whoop  ring  ; 
Did'st  thou  hear  who  named  thee,  Kalamazoo  ? 

Was  it  chieftain,  sage,  or  king  ? 

"  It  matters  not  his  name  or  rank, 

Or  whence  thy  baptism  came  ; 
While  thy  swift  waters  lave  their  bank 

Shall  live  thy  Indian  name. 
Yes,  Michigan  hath  many  a  name 

Graven  on  her  virgin  breast, 
To  consecrate,  for  aye,  their  fame 

Whose  bones  are  sunk  to  rest." 

THE   MICHIGAN   PIONEER* 

"  'Tis  many  a  year  since  the  bold  pioneer 
In  Michigan  made  his  first  dwelling ; 
And  dainty  and  sweet  was  the  bloom  at  his  feet, 
When  the  bright  vernal  blossoms  were  swelling. 

"  The  humming  of  bees  was  heard  on  the  breeze, 
As  through  the  wild  bloom  they  were  flying; 
And  the  music  of  birds  in  the  woodland  was  heard, 
Where  the  songsters  their  voices  were  trying. 

"  The  wolves  and  the  bears  would  start  from  their  lairs 
When  the  partridge  at  sunset  was  drumming; 
And  low  on  the  ear  of  the  young  pioneer 
Came  the  drone  of  the  May-beetle's  humming. 

"At  sunrise  their  crow,  sounding  distant  and  low, 
Told  of  prairie-hens  out  in  the  gloaming ; 
While  the  turkey  and  deer,  unaccustomed  to  fear, 
Through  the  glades  of  the  forest  were  roaming. 

"  No  rolling  of  drum  to  the  woodland  had  come, — 
Only  the  brisk  woodpecker  rapping, 
As  busily  he  drummed  away  on  a  tree 
And  scattered  the  chips  with  his  tapping. 

" '  Bob  White'  sang  the  quails,  as  the  toiler  split  rails 
To  fence  in  the  field  he  was  clearing ; 
And  from  many  a  tree  came  the  wild  melody 
Of  the  cat-bird  and  thrush  to  his  hearing. 

"  He  felled  the  great  trees,  and  gave  to  the  breeze 
Their  smoke  while  the  fallow  was  burning ; 
And  plowed  up  the  sods,  and  mellowed  the  clods, 
Which  his  teams  with  the  plowshare  were  turning. 

"  Those  teams  were  a  sight  for  a  poet's  delight, 
With  their  long  rows  of  horses  and  cattle ; 
That  with  step  slow  and  strong  went  a-marching  along 
Like  an  army  that  goes  out  to  battle. 

"  They  all  seemed  to  bow  as  the  great  breaking-plow 
Through  the  turf  and  the  roots  went  a-cracking ; 
And  heard  the  loud  shout  of  the  driver  ring  out, 
And  the  noise  of  the  whip  he  was  whacking. 

*  By  F.  Hodgman. 


"  At  the  setting  of  sun  their  labor  was  done, 

When  the  yolies  and  the  chains  ceased  to  rattle; 
They  were  off  till  the  hum  of  the  morrow  was  come, 
When  the  driver  must  search  for  his  cattle. 

"  With  the  first  peep  of  day  he  must  hurry  away 
Through  the  dew,  which  will  give  him  a  soaking, 
'Till  he  finds  by  the  bells  the  retreat  in  the  dells 
Of  the  oxen  he  soon  must  be  yoking. 

"  When  his  planting  was  done,  and  his  crops  had  begun 
To  show  they  were  rapidly  growing, 
He  shouldered  his  scythe,  and,  with  steps  strong  and  blithe, 
Sped  away  to  the  marsh  he  was  mowing. 

"And  there  in  the  heat,  where  the  snakes  at  his  feet 
Oft  startled  his  ears  with  their  rattle, 
He  toiled  day  by  day,  as  he  gathered  the  hay 
Which  in  winter  he  fed  to  his  cattle. 

"  Though  the  prairie  was  fair,  and  the  blossoms  were  rare, 
And  the  game  through  the  forest  was  bounding, 
And  Nature  had  done  all  she  could  for  her  sons, 
And  her  fruits  all  around  were  abounding, 

"  Yet  trials  and  care  found  a  place  everywhere  ; 
There  was  sickness  and  toil  never  ending  ; 
For  with  hopes  there  were  fears,  and  with  joys  there  were  tears, 
And  with  thanksgiving  prayers  were  ascending. 

"  And  worse  than  the  snakes  of  the  marsh  were  the  shakes 
Of  the  '  ague/  which  caught  him  at  mowing ; 
And  each  second  day  make  him  shiver  away, 
While  the  '  chills'  through  his  body  were  going. 

"  And  then  he  must  fight,  both  by  day  and  by  night, 
That  his  stock,  and  the  crops  he  was  raising, 
Should  not  fall  a  prey,  or  be  taken  away 
By  the  wild  beasts  he  often  was  chasing. 

"  For  the  deer  ate  his  wheat,  and  the  bears  stole  his  meat 
From  the  pen  where  his  pigs  were  impounded; 
And  at  even  and  morn  the  raccoons  took  his  corn 
To  the  woods  which  his  clearing  surrounded. 

"  The  foxes  stole  fowls,  and  often  the  howls  v 

Of  the  gray  wolf  were  heard  in  his  pasture, 
And  he  thought,  with  a  sigh,  of  the  sheep  which  must  die, 
If  to  save  them  he  sped  not  the  faster. 

"But  as  time  passed  along  he  grew  rugged  and  strong, 
And  conquered  the  foes  that  annoyed  him ; 
With  courage  renewed  the  future  he  viewed, 

As  he  wrought  out  the  tasks  which  employed  him. 

"  He  has  cleared  up  the  land,  and  built  on  each  hand 
The  school-house,  the  church,  and  the  dwelling, 
And  barns  that  are  stored  with  a  plentiful  hoard, — 
All  ol  wealth  and  prosperity  telling. 

"  His  voice  has  been  heard  in  every  good  word 
Which  has  been  for  humanity  spoken ; 
For  justice  and  truth,  and  the  culture  of  youth, — 
Its  promises  never  were  broken. 

"  The  orchard  and  field  now  bountiful  yield 
Him  their  fruitage,  to  add  to  his  pleasures; 
His  grandchildren  play  at  his  feet  by  the  way,— • 
His  proud,  happy  heart's  dearest  treasures. 

"  His  tasks  are  now  done,  and  at  setting  of  sun 
The  pioneer  rests  from  his  labors ; 
The  life  he  has  spent  is  crowned  with  content, 
To  the  joy  of  his  friends  and  his  neighbors. 

"  All  honor  and  cheer  to  the  brave  pioneer, 

Though  he's  turning  again  to  his  childhood; 
His  labors  have  made  smiling  fields  of  the  glade, — 
A  garden  in  place  of  the  wildwood." 
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AN   INDIAN   LEGEND .* 

"On  the  bank  of  the  river,  about  a  mile  below  this 
place,f  is  pointed  out  a  spot  which  is  said  to  have  been  the 
scene  of  a  battle  fought  near  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury between  the  Sioux  and  Ottawa  Indians.  According 
to  tradition  among  the  Indians,  these  tribes,  after  many 
years  of  feud  and  strife,  met  on  the  spot  above  mentioned, 
with  all  their  warriors,  to  make  a  final  decision  of  their 
difficulties.  It  seems  that  Wa-cous-ta,  the  chief  of  the 
Ottawas,  had  formed  a  plan  of  attack  by  night,  in  order 
that  he  might  come  upon  the  enemy  unawares,  and  thus, 
taking  them  in  an  unprepared  state,  might  the  more  easily 
and  more  securely  accomplish  his  purpose.  But  the  enemy 
learned  the  design  through  his  own  son,  who,  cherishing 
an  affection  for  the  daughter  of  the  Sioux  chief,  ventured 
to  the  tent  of  her  father  on  the  night  of  the  intended  mas- 
sacre and  privately  warned  the  maiden  of  her  danger,  and 
besought  her  to  seek  safety  in  immediate  flight.  But  she, 
considering  her  duty  to  her  people  and  her  kindred  para- 
mount to  the  affections  of  a  lover,  instantly  gave  the  alarm. 

"  The  Sioux  warriors,  being  put  on  their  guard,  silently 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  who,  advancing  secretly 
and  cautiously  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Sioux  tents, 
rushed  on  to  their  work  with  the  soul-chilling  war-whoop. 
But  the  enemy,  forewarned,  were  prepared  to  receive  them, 
which  so  completely  surprised  the  Ottawas  that  they  were 
compelled  to  retreat  at  the  first  onset ;  but,  being  rallied  by 
their  chief,  they  returned  to  the  contest,  and  after  a  long 
and  bloody  struggle  succeeded  in  defeating  the  Sioux, 
losing,  however,  their  chieftain,  a  warrior  deserving  the 
first  rank  among  Indian  heroes. 

"  The  night  wind  sighed  faintly  its  dirge  through  the  trees, 
The  cry  of  the  owlet  was  borne  on  the  breeze, 
And  the  scream  of  the  eagle,  in  accents  so  fell, 
Intermingled  its  notes  with  the  wild  panther's  yell. 
Darkly  the  storm-cloud  was  lowering  around, 
Enshrouding  all  nature  in  darkness  profound. 
More  dreadful  that  hour,  more  dismal  that  gloom 
Than  the  soul-chilling  horror  that  reigns  at  the  tomb. 
But,  behold  !  See,  the  watch-fire  is  kindled  afar ! 
Wacousta  has  lighted  the  beacon  of  war, 
And  woe  to  the  Sioux  if  the  darkness  of  night 
Shall  find  him  in  slumber,  unarmed  for  the  fight ! 
For  deep  is  the  ire  of  the  Ottawa  chief 
When  the  hatchet  is  raised  in  revenge  for  his  grief; 
And  deadly  the  vengeance  his  victim  shall  feel 
When  the  wrongs  of  Wacousta  have  sharpened  the  steel. 

"  Ah  !  where  is  the  Sioux  while  the  death-fire  burns  bright  ? 
Sees  he  not  from  the  hill  the  red  glare  of  its  light  ? 
And  where  is  the  chief,  when  the  foeman  is  nigh, 
Who  shall  rush  to  the  fight  with  the  dread  battle-cry  ? 
But,  hark!    There's  a  wail  of  deep  grief  on  the  air, — 
In  the  accents  of  woe  breaks  that  cry  of  despair. 
Say,  why  on  the  breeze  comes  the  voice  of  lament, 
In  the  frenzy  of  anguish,  from  the  dark  Sioux  tent  ?{ 
Ah,  list !  'tis  Wahcondah  who  entreats  in  that  prayer. 
Wacousta,  thy  son  is  the  suppliant  there ; 
For  oft  he  hath  sworn  to  the  bright  Sioux  maid 
The  faith  of  the  warrior,  which  but  death  shall  invade. 
He  comes  to  entreat  that  from  danger  afar 
The  maiden  will  fly  from  the  tempest  of  war. 

*  By  Volney  Hascall.  f  Kalamazoo. 

X  Mr.  Hascall  pronounces  this  name  indiscriminately  in  one  and 
two  syllables. 


But,  true  to  her  country  when  danger  is  near, 
She  heeds  not  the  warnings  of  peril  or  fear, 
And  quick  through  the  camp  of  the  slumb'ring  Sioux 
On  the  voice  of  the  maiden  the  dread  signal  flew. 

"  How  sudden  the  change  of  the  sleeper  to  life ! 
Of  the  warrior  at  rest  to  the  warrior  for  strife ! 
As  if  earth  from  its  bosom  had  yielded  its  clay 
All  armed  for  the  conflict,  in  battle  array. 
Deep  silence  reigns  there  'mid  that  dark  warrior  band, 
As  steadfast  and  stern  with  their  armor  they  stand. 

"  But  hark  !  on  the  air  breaks  the  Ottawa's  yell, 
More  fierce  than  the  shrieks  of  the  demons  in  hell. 
Like  fiends  of  despair  they  come  down  on  the  foe ; 
Destruction  and  Death  follow  fast  where  they  go. 
But,  see  !  the  bold  Sioux  receive  the  dread  shock ; 
All  bravely  they  stand,  as  the  firm  mountain-rock. 
Lo  !  carnage  stalks  forth  on  that  red  battle-field, 
For  rather  the  warrior  meets  death  than  to  yield. 
Ah  !  dire  is  the  fight  when  the  brave  meets  the  brave, 
And  rich  the  red  harvest  that  encumbers  the  grave. 

"  But  hark  !  there  is  triumph  breaks  forth  in  that  yell, 
For  deadly  the  Sioux's  red  tomahawks  tell ; 
The  Ottaiva  shrinks  from  that  charge  of  the  foe, 
For  the  spirit  of  death  is  abroad  in  each  blow. 
They  turn — but  the  form  of  Wacousta  stands  forth, 
And  darker  his  frown  than  the  clouds  of  the  north ; 
More  fiercely  his  yell  breaks  aloud  on  the  air 
Than  the  cries  of  the  Furies  urged  on  by  despair. 

#  *  *  *  *  *  * 

"  'Tis  done  !  for  the  Sioux  has  fled  far  away ; 
No  longer  he  urges  the  deadly  affray  : 
But  a  tear  dims  the  eye  of  the  Ottaiva  brave — 
His  chieftain  sleeps  cold  in  the  warrior's  red  grave. 
Wacousta  !  Wacousta  !  0  long  will  thy  name 
Stand  brightly,  the  first  on  the  pages  of  fame. 
Thy  spirit  has  gone  to  the  far  father-land, 
To  meet  with  the  manes  of  thy  bright,  kindred  band. 
May  the  waves  in  sad  cadence  thy  requiem  roll, 
While  the  soft,  gentle  zephyrs  waft  praise  to  thy  soul ! 

#  *  *  *  *  *  * 
A  mound  marks  the  spot  where  the  chieftain  reposes, 
And  over  his  tomb  blooms  a  bed  of  wild  roses." 

WACOUSTA. 
ANOTHER  TREATMENT,  BY  W.  C.  RANSOM. 

"  Not  altogether  free  from  romance  are  the  localities 
around  our  beautiful  village.  Indeed,  America's  most  dis- 
tinguished novelist,  the  lamented  Cooper,  placed  the  scene 
of  one  of  his  latest  tales  along  the  shores  of  that  beautiful 
stream  which,  winding  along  the  base  of  the  amphitheatring 
hills  that  surround  our  village,  shines  like  a  sheen  of  silver 
in  the  far-off  distance. 

"  About  this  beautiful  garden-spot  of  our  State  it  was 
the  delight  of  the  red  men  to  gather.  Here  were  their 
homes ;  here  their  council-fires ;  and  here,  too,  reposed  in 
safety  their  old  men  and  women  while  their  '  braves,'  on 
some  distant  expedition,  carried  terror  to  the  hearts  of  their 
enemies.  Upon  a  high  bluff  below  our  village  repose  the 
remains  of  one  of  the  most  noted  chieftains  of  the  Ottawa 
tribe.  An  interesting  tradition  of  his  people  relates  the 
history  of  his  death  as  follows : 

"  Many  moons  ago,  ere  the  pale-face  had  looked  upon 
the  waters  of  the  Michigan,  while  yet  the  Ottawas,  the 
Hurons,  the  Ojibwas,  and  Pottawattomies  held  undisputed 
sway  over  that  vast  tract  of  country  which  is  washed  by 
the  surrounding  lakes,  the  Sioux,  a  numerous  and  warlike 
tribe,  whose  domains  extended  from  the  shores  of  Michigan 
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Lake  to  the  Mississippi  on  the  west,  sent  out  a  large  war-party 
which,  passing  around  the  head  of  the  lake,  invaded  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  Ottawas,  who  were  gathered  in 
large  numbers  at  this  point,  celebrating  the  annual  feast 
of  the  harvest. 

"  At  peace  with  their  neighbors,  and  not  suspecting 
danger,  the  Sioux  party  had  approached  to  the  top  of  the 
hills  that  overlook  our  valley  on  the  west,  without  the 
slightest  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  Ottawa*  of  the  prox- 
imity of  their  dangerous  foes.  Here  they  paused  and  awaited 
the  darkness  of  night,  ere  they  should  make  that  attack 
which  would  send  the  dusky  spirit  of  many  a  brave  to  the 
1  happy  hunting-grounds'  of  the  spirit-land. 

"  The  feast  and  the  dance  of  the  harvest  went  merrily 
on  around  the  cheerful  fires.  The  young  warrior  wooed 
and  won  the  modest  maiden ;  the  '  brave'  recited  his  deeds 
of  daring ;  and  the  sagamores  of  the  nation  looked  grave 
and  smiled  by  turns  at  the  festive  scenes  around  them. 
Among  the  Ottawas  was  one  who  joined  not  in  the  festivi- 
ties. The  eagle's  feather  contrasted  strongly  with  the  dark 
hair  in  which  it  was  twined,  and  his  noble  bearing  pro- 
claimed him,  who  sat  apart  from  his  comrades,  a  personage 
of  no  common  position,  for  he  was  the  son  of  Wacousta, 
the  chief  of  his  tribe.  Once  upon  an  expedition  he  had 
wandered  far  away  from  the  home  of  his  fathers  to  the 
wigwams  of  the  Sioux.  There  he  had  sought  and  ob- 
tained the  promise  of  the  hand  of  a  chieftain's  daughter, 
and  returned  to  his  home,  promising  that  many  moons 
should  not  pass  ere  he  would  return  and  claim  his  beautiful 
bride. 

"  Well  did  the  young  Ottawa  know  that  his  tribe  would 
never  consent  to  his  taking  a  wife  from  a  foreign  nation  so 
long  as  many  an  Ottawa  girl  aspired  to  his  hand ;  and 
hitherto  he  had  found  no  fitting  opportunity  of  making  his 
stern  father  acquainted  with  his  determination.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Sioux  girl,  tired  of  the  long  delay  of  her  absent 
lover,  learning  from  her  father  that  they  were  about  to  visit 
his  country,  after  much  solicitation,  was  permitted  to  ac- 
company the  party  in  their  excursion,  and  was  now  in  their 
camp ;  and  from  her  people  learned  that  a  night-attack  was 
to  be  made  on  the  Ottawas,  with  the  intention  of  cutting 
them  off  at  a  blow.  From  the  outliers  she  also  learned 
that  Wacousta  was  among  them  and  Omeena,  his  son. 

"  To  save  his  family  from  the  threatened  massacre  was 
the  determination  of  the  Sioux  maiden,  and  accordingly, 
after  nightfall,  she  started  from  the  camp,  and  threading 
her  way  noiselessly  under  the  dark  shadows  of  the  forest, 
soon  reached  the  camp  of  the  Ottawas. 

"  Drawing  the  folds  of  her  blanket  closely  around  her 
face  to  conceal  it  from  the  sight  of  her  enemies,  she  quickly 
found  herself  at  the  door  of  a  lodge,  from  the  size  of  which 
she  judged  the  owner  to  be  of  no  common  rank.  Glancing 
hastily  into  the  faces  of  the  sleeping  occupants,  as  the  flick- 
ering fire  revealed  them  to  view,  she  saw  that  Omeena 
was  not  there,  and  turned  away  to  continue  the  search  else- 
where. 

u  Hardly,  however,  had  she  changed  her  course  ere  she 
met  the  young  Ottawa  returning  to  the  lodge  which  she 
had  just  visited.  Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  young 
chieftain  at  meeting  his  affianced  there ;  but  not  less  sur- 


prised was  he  when  she  revealed  to  him  the  proximity  of 
his  foes  and  warned  him  to  apprise  his  family,  that  they 
might  flee  from  danger.  She  then  retraced  her  steps,  and, 
her  absence  having  been  unnoticed,  was  soon  seated  among 
the  people  of  her  nation. 

"  Hard  was  the  struggle  in  the  mind  of  Omeena  as  he 
pondered  over  the  intelligence  which  had  just  reached  him. 
The  struggle  was  but  brief;  the  glory  of  the  brave  and  the 
love  of  his  nation  triumphed  over  every  other  principle,  and 
soon  hundreds  of  grim  warriors  sallied  forth  to  form  an 
ambuscade  for  the  approaching  enemy.  Crossing  the  Kala- 
mazoo, they  secreted  themselves  in  the  dark  thicket  on  its 
western  bank,  and  awaited  the  coming  of  the  Sioux.  Just 
as  the  harvest  moon  had  risen  brightly  over  the  eastern 
hills,  the  almost  silent  tread  of  the  warriors  betokened  their 
approach ;  and  now  the  Ottawa  war-cry  went  up  to  the 
bending  sky  from  hundreds  of  braves,  and  the  deadly  affray 
commenced. 

"  Warrior  with  warrior  grappled,  and  together  sank  in 
death's  embrace.  First  in  the  fight  moved  the  stately 
Wacousta.  Eagerly  he  sought  the  Sioux  leader,  to  ter- 
minate the  contest  by  the  result  of  single  combat.  The 
morning  came,  and  with  it  the  struggle  ceased.  The  Sioux, 
defeated  at  every  point,  had  retreated,  leaving  their  chieftain 
among  the  dead. 

"  Upon  his  breast  reclined  the  head  of  a  young  Sioux 
girl,  whose  beauty  had  not  protected  her  from  the  merciless 
tomahawk,  as  she  endeavored  in  the  fury  of  the  fray  to 
shield  the  fallen  body  of  her  father.  At  a  little  distance 
from  the  Sioux  chieftain  reposed,  on  the  dewy  grass,  the 
body  of  another  warrior,  with  the  plumes  which  were 
twined  in  his  hair  bedraggled  and  trailing  upon  the  earth. 
The  serenity  of  death  had  calmed  the  stern  features  of  what 
had  so  lately  been  the  great  Wacousta. 

"  Omeena  survived  the  fray,  and  when  the  evening 
shadows  again  rested  upon  the  landscape,  he  and  his  war- 
riors buried  the  bodies  of  the  slain  chieftains  side  by  side. 
On  their  graves  they  planted  the  wild  rose,  and  with  each 
returning  spring  the  Ottawa  maidens  came  to  strew  with 
forest  flowers  the  resting-place  of  the  young  Sioux  girl,  and 
the  braves  to  look  upon  the  spot  where  reposed  the  noble 
Wacousta  and  his  deadly  foe." 

THE   EMIGRANT'S   CAMPAIGN   SONG. 

The  following  song,  which  was  all  the  rage  during  the 
emigration  excitement  of  1837,  will  be  new  to  many  readers 
of  the  present  day : 

"  Come,  all  you  Yankee  farmers 
Who'd  like  to  change  your  lot ; 
Who've  spunk  enough  to  travel 

Beyond  your  native  spot, 
And  leave  behind  the  village 
Where  pa  and  ma  do  stay  ; 
Come,  follow  me  and  settle 
In  Miohi-gan-i-a. 

"  I've  hearn  of  your  Penobscot, 

Way  down  in  parts  of  Maine, 
Where  timber  grows  in  plenty, 

But  darn  the  bit  of  grain ; 
And  I've  hearn  of  Passamaquoddy, 

And  your  Piscataqua; 
But  these  can't  hold  a  candle 

To  Michigania. 
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"  And  you  that  talk  of  Varmount ; 

Why,  what  a  place  i§.that? 
Be  sure  that  gals  are  pritty, 

And  cattle  very  fat ; 
But  who  among  the  mountains, 

'Mid  clouds  and  snow  would  stay, 
When  he  could  buy  a  prairie 

In  Michigania  ? 

"  And  there's  your  Massachusetts, 

Once  good  enough,  be  sure; 
But  now  she's  always  laying  on 

Taxation  or  manure. 
She's  cost  you  pecks  of  trouble, 

But  de'il  a  peck  can  pay : 
While  all  is  Scripture  measure 

In  Michigania. 

"  Then  there's  your  land  o'  Blue  Laws, 

Where  deacons  cut  the  hair, 
For  fear  your  locks  and  tenets 

Should  not  exactly  square ; 
Where  beer  that  works  o'  Sunday 

A  penalty  must  pay ; 
While  all  is  free  and  easy 

In  Michigania. 

"  What  country  ever  growed  up 

So  great  in  little  time, 
Just  popping  from  the  nursery 

Right  into-like  its  prime  ? 
When  Uncle  Sam  did  wean  her, 

'Twas  but  the  other  day, 
And  now  she's  quite  a  lady, 

This  Michigania. 

"  Up  on  the  river  Clinton, 

Just  through  the  country  back, 
You'll  find  in  shire  of  Oakland 

The  town  of  Pontiac, 
Which,  springing  up  o'  sudden, 

Scar'd  wolves  and  bears  away, 
That  used  to  rove  about  there 

In  Michigania. 

"  And  if  you  follow  downwards, 

Why  Rawchister  is  there ; 
And  farther  still  Mount  Clemens 

Looks  out  upon  St.  Clair. 
Besides  some  other  places 

Within  Macombia, 
That  promises  population 

To  Michigania. 

"  Or  if  you'd  rather  go  to 

A  place  called  Washtenaw, 
You'll  find  upon  the  Huron 

Such  lands  ye  never  saw, 
Where  ships  come  to  Ann  Arbor, 

Right  through  La  Plaisance  Bay, 
And  touch  at  Typsylanty 

In  Michigania. 

"  Or,  if  you  keep  a-going 

A  great  deal  further  on, 
I  guess  you'll  reach  St.  Josey's, 

Where  everybody's  gone ; 
Where  every  thing,  like  Jack's  bean, 

Grows  monstrous  fast,  they  say, 
And  beats  the  rest  all  hollow 

Of  Michigania. 

u  But  of  all  the  darndest  countries 
Beneath  the  shining  sun, 
Old  Kalamazoo  can  take  the  rag 
When  all  the  rest  are  done. 


There,  in  the  burr-oak  openings,  „ 
Big  Match-e-be-nash-e-wish 

Raised  double  crops  of  corn  and  beans, 
And  ate  them  with  his  fish. 

"  Then  come,  ye  Yankee  farmers, 

Who've  mettle  hearts  like  me, 
And  elbow-grease  is  plenty 

To  bow  the  forest-tree. 
Come  take  a  (  Quarter  Section,' 

And  I'll  be  bound  you'll  say 
This  country  takes  the  rag  off, 

This  Michigania." 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

MICHIGAN  ASYLUM  FOB  THE  INSANE. 

The  first  step  towards  the  Establishment  of  suitable  ac- 
commodations for  the  insane  in  Michigan  was  taken  in  the 
year  1848,  when,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Governor 
Epaphroditus  Ransom,  formerly  a  citizen  of  Kalamazoo, 
the  Legislature  made  provision  for  an  asylum,  and  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  determine  its  location,  which  was 
fixed  at  Kalamazoo  in  the  year  1850.  The  place  chosen 
consisted  of  but  ten  acres  of  ground,  and  was  badly  located, 
and  in  1851  this  was  sold  and  a  farm  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres,  comprising  a  large  proportion  of  the 
present  property,  was  purchased  in  its  stead.  Subsequently, 
two  additional-  tracts,  together  including  about  thirty-five 
acres,  were  purchased  and  added  to  the  original  farm, 
making  the  total  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  acres.  It 
is  situated  in  the  southwest  portion  of  the  village,  upon 
section  21,  and  centrally  distant,  in  a  direct  line,  four 
hundred  and  twenty  rods  from  the  court-house. 

A  carefully-prepared  plan  for  the  institution  was  fur- 
nished by  Dr.  John  P.  Gray,  superintendent  of  the  New 
York  State  Asylum  at  Utica ;  but,  owing  to  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  Legislature  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  required  to  accommodate  the  insane  of  the  State, 
there  were  not  sufficient  funds  appropriated  to  justify  the 
erection  of  buildings  until  1854. 

The  work  proceeded  slowly,  and  it  was  not  until  1859 
that  a  portion  of  the  buildings  sufficient  to  accommodate 
about  ninety  patients  was  opened  for  their  reception,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Dr.  E.  H.  Yan  Deusen,  who  held 
the  responsible  position  until  1878. 

The  portion  first  completed  was  in  the  south  wing  of 
what  is  now  the  female  department. 

The  work  was  seriously  delayed  by  the  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion, and  it  was  not  until  1869  that  the  first  building 
was  completed  and  opened  with  accommodations  for  three 
hundred  and  fifty  patients ;  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
of  either  sex. 

But  the  rapid  increase  of  the  population  of  the  State 
produced  such  demands  upon  the  institution  that  the  year 
following  its  completion  it  became  much  crowded,  and  Gov- 
ernor Baldwin  recommended  an  appropriation  for  a  second 
building,  to  be  fitted  exclusively  for  male  patients.  The 
Legislature  accordingly  appropriated  two  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  dollars  for  another  building,  and  this  was 
pushed  rapidly  to  completion  in  1874.  It  is  situated  to 
the  south  of  the  original  building,  and  far  enough  away 
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(about  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet)  to  prevent  danger  of 
fire  communicating  from  one  to  the  other.  The  two  build- 
ings complete  furnish  accommodations  for  about  six  hun- 
dred patients  and  the  necessary  officers  and  attendants. 
They  are  constructed  of  brick,  with  stone  trimmings,  and 
are  very  substantial.  Dr.  Yan  Deusen  directed  the  erection 
of  the  new  male  department  and  many  of  the  outbuildings. 

A  portion  of  the  original  building  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1857,  while  in  course  of  erection,  involving  an  addi- 
tional outlay  of  about  seventy  thousand  dollars.  The  two 
departments  have  a  bakery  and  laundry  in  common,  but 
otherwise  are  distinct  from  each  other. 

The  building  devoted  to  female  patients  has  a  frontage 
of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  Its  centre  and  portions 
of  the  wings  are  three  stories  in  height.  The  transverse 
wings  extend  back  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

The  building  occupied  by  males  is  five  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  front,  with  transverse  wings  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  deep.  This  building  is  mostly  three  stories 
in  height. 

The  total  cost  of  the  institution,  including  land,  build- 
ings, and  appurtenances  of  every  description,  has  been 
about  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  disbursements,  on  account  of  "  current  expenses," 
from  April  1,  1859,  to  April  30,  1876,  were  one  million 
seventy-eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighteen  dollars 
and  ninety-eight  cents,  and  the  appropriations  for  1877  and 
1878  were,  for  improvements  and  repairs,  fourteen  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  thirty- two  dollars;  and  for  current 
expenses,  thirty-five  thousand  dollars.  The  latter  item 
averages  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  dollars  annually. 

The  average  cost  of  maintenance  per  individual,  includ- 
ing disbursements  of  every  kind,  is  a  trifle  less  than  five 
dollars  per  week. 

The  amount  received  from  counties  and  individuals  for 
the  support  of  patients  to  April  30,  1876,  was  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  thousand  and  twelve  dollars  and  twenty- 
eight  cents,  and  the  sum  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the 
same  purpose  was  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand 
one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  and  thirty-nine  cents. 

The  number  of  patients  admitted  to  Jan.  1,  1879,  is 
1425  males  and  1354  females ;  total,  2779.  Discharged, 
males,  1177;  females,  1070;  total,  2247.  Transferred  to 
State  charge,  95  males,  122  females ;  total,  217.  Remain- 
ing, males,  250 ;  females,  284 ;  total,  534. 

SITUATION. 

The  situation  of  the  buildings  is  exceedingly  fine  and 
healthful,  on  the  height  of  lands  overlookirig  the  valley  of 
the  Kalamazoo  River,  and  elevated  above  it  about  one  hun- 
dred feet.  About  one-fifth  of  the  grounds  is  covered  with 
a  fine,  thrifty  growth  of  forest-trees,  principally  oak  and 
hickory,  and  the  extensive  lawn  in  front  of  the  institution 
is  covered  with  a  scattering  growth  of  oak,  open  and  clear 
of  underbrush,  adding  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  surround- 
ings, and  furnishing  an  agreeable  and  ample  shade  in  warm 
weather.  In  the  rear  of  the  buildings  a  belt  of  timber 
affords  protection  from  winter  winds,  and  also  acts  as  a 
preventive  of  malarial  infection. 

The  Arcadia  Creek,  a  clear  and  rapid  stream,  runs  through 


the  domain,  and  the  land  gradually  falls  away  by  a  series 
of  ravines,  to  the  west  of  the  buildings,  into  the  valley  of 
the  creek,  affording  excellent  opportunity  for  thorough 
drainage. 

Of  the  land,  about  sixty  acres  are  devoted  to  grass  and 
woodland,  interspersed  with  walks  and  drives ;  the  remainder, 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  acres,  being  used  for 
agricultural  purposes.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  corn,  small  grains,  grasses,  vegetables,  and 
fruits,  and  produces  abundantly. 

WATER   SUPPLY. 

The  water  with  which  the  institution  is  supplied  is  ob- 
tained from  a  well  sunk  in  the  valley  in  rear  of  the  build- 
ings. It  is  thirty  feet  deep  and  sixteen  feet  in  diameter, 
the  water  standing  uniformly  about  seventeen  feet  deep, 
and  being  practically  inexhaustible.  It  is  clear  and  cold, 
coming  through  coarse  gravel  in  the  bottom  of  the  well, 
and  entirely  free  from  all  chemical  or  mineral  impurities. 

The  two  departments  of  the  institution  are  supplied  by 
four-inch  pipes,  which  carry  the  water  to  large  reservoirs 
near  the  principal  buildings.  It  is  forced  up  by  both  steam- 
and  water-power,  the  former  supplied  by  the  laundry  engine, 
and  the  latter  by  a  large  water-wheel,  operated  by  a  small 
stream  running  through  the  grounds,  and  having  a  fall  of 
about  thirteen  feet. 

The  buildings  are  furnished  with  tanks  in  the  attics, 
which  are  supplied  from  the  main  reservoirs,  one  having  a 
capacity  of  eighty  thousand  gallons.  These  tanks  supply 
the  boilers,  from  which  all  the  rooms  are  furnished  with 
steam  for  heating  purposes. 

DRAINAGE. 

This  is  in  very  perfect  condition.  Iron  pipes  connect 
with  the  various  sinks,  bath-rooms,  water-closets,  etc.,  and 
run  to  a  common  point  in  front  of  the  buildings,  where 
they  discharge  into  a  large  sewer,  egg-shaped,  three  feet 
by  two  in  dimensions,  which  runs  under  the  carriage-way 
to  a  distant  part  of  the  grounds,  and  empties  into  two 
filtering-tanks,  which  retain  the  solid  portions  of  the  sew- 
age while  the  deodorized  liquid  flows  into  a  small  stream 
and  is  carried  away.  The  tanks  are  cleaned  out  every  year 
and  the  filters  repacked. 

WARMING   AND   VENTILATION. 

Ventilation  is  secured  by  forcing  air  into  the  coil  cham- 
bers by  means  of  a  large  propeller- fan,  which  receives  air 
from  the  outside  and  delivers  it  equally  upon  radiating 
surfaces  under  the  different  wings.  The  radiatiug  surfaces 
consist  of  large  coils  of  wrought-iron  pipe,  in  which  steam 
is  distributed  from  the  boilers,  and  from  which  the  water 
of  condensation  is  conveyed  back  to  the  hot-water  cisterns, 
and  thence  to  the  boilers.  Directly  above  these  coils  are 
distributing-flues  which  convey  the  heated  air  to  the  wards ; 
and  from  the  wards  exit-flues  convey  the  foul  air  to  the 
attics,  which  communicate  freely  through  five  ventilating 
cupolas  with  the  open  air. 

Steam  for  warming,  ventilating,  cooking,  hoisting  coal,  and 
for  running  the  machinery  of  the  laundry  and  shops  is  sup- 
plied by  four  horizontal,  tubular  boilers,  in  the  boiler-house. 
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These  boilers  are  sixteen  feet  long  and  five  feet  diameter, 
each  furnished  with  fifty  four-inch  flues,  mud-drums,  and 
steam-chests,  complete.  The  great  chimney,  or  "stack,"  is 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  securing  a  per- 
fect draft  and  carrying  off  the  smoke.  The  boilers  are  ar- 
ranged for  bituminous  coal,  which  is  delivered  upon  a  side- 
track, built  to  accommodate  the  institution,  and  connecting 
with  the  Michigan  Central  Railway.  An  inclined  plane 
connects  this  track  with  the  boiler-house.  It  is  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  has  an  ascent  of  one  foot 
in  nine,  making  a  total  rise  of  about  ninety-four  feet.  A 
strong  wire  rope,  worked  around  a  large  drum  by  the  laun- 
dry engine,  hauls  up  a  dumping-car  which  empties  itself  at 
the  summit.  The  facilities  for  receiving  and  handling  sup- 
plies are  convenient  and  ample  for  all  purposes. 

CHAPEL   AND   KITCHEN   BUILDING. 

By  an  ingenious  arrangement  these  departments  are  made 
to  occupy  the  same  building,  which  is  situated  immediately 
in  the  rear  of  the  centre  of  the  female  department,  and  con- 
necting with  the  main  building  by  means  of  a  brick  corri- 
dor. Below  the  ground-line  there  is  an  extensive  cellar,  a 
refrigerating  chamber,  and  rooms  for  ice,  meat,  and  milk. 
The  basement  story  is  occupied  by  a  large  kitchen  in  front, 
and  by  store-rooms,  cooking  apartment,  and  bakery,  and  in 
rear  by  a  large  dining-hall  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
employees  of  the  institution.  On  the  next,  or  main  floor, 
is  the  chapel-room,  fifty-five  by  thirty-two  feet,  and  in  rear 
of  this,  twelve  comfortable  rooms  for  domestics.  This 
building  is  of  brick,  one  hundred  and  six  feet  in  length 
and  thirty-five  feet  in  width,  covered  with  a  slate  roof. 
Over  the  corridor,  connecting  with  the  main  building,  is 
the  library-room. 

The  male  department  is  similarly  fitted  up  with  regard 
to  ventilation,  heating,  water  supply,  kitchens,  and  all  other 
appurtenances  necessary  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  patients,  and  for  all  other  purposes,  though  on  a  some- 
what smaller  scale.  The  food  is  distributed  in  this  depart- 
ment by  means  of  cars  running  upon  a  miniature  track  to 
the  respective  dumb-waiters  in  either  wing. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  entire  management  of  the  asylum  is,  under  the  act 
of  organization,  committed  to  a  board  of  six  trustees  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and 
holding  office  for  terms  of  six  years. 

The  board  appoints  a  medical  superintendent  as  chief 
executive  officer,  who  has  administrative  charge  of  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  institution.  The  subordinate  officers, 
as  assistant  medical  superintendent,  assistant  physicians, 
steward,  treasurer,  and  chaplain,  are  appointed  by  the  trus- 
tees upon  his  recommendation. 

Trustees.— Hon.  Charles  T.  Mitchell,  Hillsdale,  Presi- 
dent ;  E.  O.  Humphrey,  Esq.,  Kalamazoo,  Secretary ;  E. 
S.  Lacey,  Esq.,  Charlotte;  F.  R.  Williams,  Esq.,  Elk 
Rapids ;  George  Hannahs,  Esq.,  South  Haven ;  Robert 
Burns,  Esq.,  Kalamazoo. ' 

Resident  Officers. — George  C.  Palmer,  M.D.,  Medical 
Superintendent ;  Edward  A.  Adams,  M.D.,  Assistant  Medi- 
cal Superintendent;  William  L.  Worcester,  M.D.,  Halsey 


L.  Wood,  M.D.,  Thomas  R.  Savage,  M.D.,  Assistant  Phys- 
icians ;  Henry  Montague,  Steward ;  William  A.  Wood, 
Treasurer. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

INTEBNAL  IMPEOVEMENTS. 

Indian  Trails — Early  Roads  and  Traveling — The  Old  Territorial  Road 
and  Early  Taverns — The  Stage-Coach — Canals — River  Navigation 
— Plank-Roads — Railways. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  degree  of  civilization  to 
which  a  nation  has  attained  is  indicated  by  the  means  of 
"locomotion  made  use  of  by  its  citizens.  The  ancient  em- 
pires of  the  Eastern  Continent  in  the  zenith  of  their  power 
constructed  a  most  superb  system  of  intercommunication 
with  their  various  provinces,  of  which  the  celebrated  "  Ap- 
pian  Way"  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  a  noted  example; 
and  the  Spanish  invaders  of  Central  and  Southern  America, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  found  an  admirable  system  of 
solid  and  durable  roads,  which  had  been  constructed  cen- 
turies before  their  advent.  In  Peru  the  great  roads  built 
by  the  Incas,  and  in  Mexico  and  Yucatan  those  constructed 
by  the  emperors  of  the  Aztecs  and  the  earlier  rulers  of  the 
Colhuas  and  Toltecs,  were  on  a  surprisingly  grand  and  per- 
fect scale,  fully  equaling  in  every  respect  the  famous  Roman 
ways. 

A  few  hundred  years  ago,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  there  were  no  roads  in  Britain  fit  for  the  passage 
of  wheeled  vehicles  (the  traveling  being  done  on  foot  and 
on  horseback),  where  now  we  see  as  fine  a  system  of  roads 
of  every  kind  as  can  be  found  in  the  world. 

The  earliest  roads  of  historic  times  in  the  United  States 
of  America  were  no  doubt  the  trails  of  the  savages.  They 
made  use,  also,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  multitudinous 
streams  and  lakes  for  which  the  northern  continent  is  so 
celebrated,  and  many  of  their  great  war  expeditions  were 
mainly  carried  on  in  canoes.  It  was  the  peculiar  situation 
of  the  Iroquois  confederation,  at  the  head-waters  of  the  Hud- 
son, the  Delaware,  the  Susquehanna,  the  Ohio,  and  many 
of  the  tributary  streams  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  that  gave 
them  such  a  superiority  over  the  surrounding  nations,  for 
they  could  start  from  the  centre  of  the  confederacy  at 
Onondaga ,  and  in  their  light  canoes  fall  upon  their  enemies 
in  all  directions. 

A  great  war-trail  connected  all  their  confederate  nations 
from  the  Hudson,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  to  the  foot 
of  Lake  Erie;  and  to-day  the  turnpike,  built  about  1800, 
the  Erie  Canal,  opened  in  J  825,  and  the  great  New  York 
Central  Railway,  with  four  steel  tracks,  follow  closely  the 
ancient  war-trail  of  the  Ho-de-no-sau-nee. 

The  earliest  road  in  New  England  of  any  importance 
was  the  famous  "  Bay  Path,"  immortalized  by  Dr.  Holland, 
which  ran  from  Shawmut,  now  Boston,  westward,  crossing 
the  Connecticut  River  at  Springfield  ;  and  this  followed  the 
old  Indian  trail  of  the  Wampanoags,  the  Narragansetts, 
and  the  Mohegans,  selected  long  before. 

The  great  ".Braddock  road"  through  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  Ohio  River,  made  classic  ground  by  the  foot- 
steps of  Washington,  was  but  the  old  "  Nemacoliris  trail" 
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of  the  Lenni-Lenape,  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  white 
man ;  and  so  we  might  go  on  showing  how  in  all  parts  of 
the  Union  the  early  trails  and  war-paths  of  the  red  men 
were  chosen  by  our  ancestors  and  the  later  pioneers  as  the 
foundation  for  our  modern  "  national  road,"  our  improved 
turnpikes,  and  our  iron  ways. 

Michigan  was  traversed  in  all  directions  by  the  trails  of 
the  Indians,  and  it  is  said  that  the  site  of  the  present  flour- 
ishing village  of  Kalamazoo  was  the  focus  of  no  less  than 
sixteen  distinct  and  prominent  trails,  converging  here  from 
every  point  of  the  compass.  The  beautiful  "Kekena- 
mazoo"  valley  was  evidently  a  region  of  importance  before 
the  advent  of  the  white  man. 

And  here  also,  undoubtedly,  a  still  ^more  ancient  race 
occupied  a  great  centre  of  population.  Their  curious 
"garden-beds"  indicated  an  extensive  system  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  in  the  mysterious 
ages  of  the  past  these  lost  Autocthones  had  their  homes 
and  cities,  and  converging  highways,  where  now  stands  the 
busy  modern  town,  and  where  the  tide  of  life  and  com- 
merce goes  on  its  thundering  way.  Who  can  foresee  what 
another  thousand  years  may  do  for  this  now  populous  and 
thrifty  region  ? 

EAB.LY  ROADS. 

The  earliest  road  in  Michigan,  running  west  from  Detroit 
and  Monroe  across  the  State,  was  the  Chicago  road,  which 
passed  through  the  southern  tier  of  counties,  the  Detroit 
branch  passing  through  the  counties  of  Wayne  and  Wash- 
tenaw. At  Ypsilanti  the  Detroit  road  divided,  the  northern 
line  running  west  through  Ann  Arbor,  Jackson,  Marshall, 
Battle  Creek,  and  Kalamazoo,  while  the  other  bore  to  the 
southwest  towards  Hillsdale  County. 

These  roads  were  begun  about  1823,  but  it  was  many 
years  before  they  were  completed  across  the  Territory  to 
Lake  Michigan.  Each  of  the  early  roads  was  known  in 
common  parlance  as  the  "  old  Territorial  road,"  including 
those  that  ran  north  and  south  as  well  as  those  running 
east  and  west. 

In  November,  1829,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Territorial 
Legislature  authorizing  a  road  from  Plymouth,  Wayne  Co., 
through  Ann  Arbor,  to  Grand  River,  where  the  St.  Joseph 
trail  crosses  the  same ;  thence  through  "  Cohgwagiac"  arid 
Grand  Prairies  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph  River. 
Jehial  Enos,  of  Grand  Prairie,  was  one  of  the  commission- 
ers appointed  to  lay  out  this  road. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1832,  an  act  was  passed  to  provide 
for  a  Territorial  road  from  the  mouth  of  Battle  Creek  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Kalamazoo  River,  across  Gull  Prairie, 
and  thence  following  the  river  to  its  mouth. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  in  the  same  year,  an  act  was  passed 
providing  for  a  Territorial  road  from  White  Pigeon,  via 
Prairie  Ronde  and  Kalamazoo,  to  Grand  Rapids.  John  S. 
Barry  (afterwards  Governor  of  the  State),  Isaac  N.  Hurd, 
and  E.  B.  Sherman  were  appointed  commissioners  to  lay 
out  the  same. 

An  act  was  approved  on  the  16th  of  February,  1838, 
authorizing  a  State  road  to  be  laid  out  from  Niles  to  Kala- 
mazoo, making  Twin  Lakes,  on  section  16,  township  5  south, 
range  15  west,  a  point  in  the  line. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  early  roads,  and  the 


experiences  of  the  pioneers  upon  them,  we  are  constrained 
to  incorporate  the  following  article,  by  A.  D.  P.  Van  Buren, 
which  is  inimitable  in  its  way.  It  was  originally  contrib- 
uted to  the  Battle  Creek  Journal : 


"RECOLLECTIONS    OF    THE    OLD    TERRITORIAL    ROAD    AND    ITS 
TAVERNS. 

"  The  emigrant  was  not  a  traveler  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word. 
He  was  emigrating, — removing  from  one  State  to  another  for  the  pur- 
pose of  residence.  He  had  to  find  a  way  to  travel,  or  make  one.  It 
was  an  earnest  business  with  him,  and  to  its  accomplishment  things 
of  minor  importance  must  yield.  Did  he  seek  for  pleasure,  it  was  lost 
in  the  sore  trials  and  calamities  that  befell  him  by  the  way.  Did  he 
desire  to  learn  by  observation,  he  found  himself  put  to  his  wits'  end 
to  devise  a  way  to  get  by  an  impassable  mud-hole,  or  over  a  broad 
marsh  cut  up  into  a  hotch-potch  by  the  passage  of  heavy-loaded 
wagons  over  it,  or  to  get  around  a  swamp,  or  to  invent  means  to  ex- 
tricate his  wagon  from  the  mire.  And  finally,  did  he  seek  enjoyment 
in  musing  over  the  charming  scenery  along  his  route,  it  was  shaken 
out  of  him  while  riding  over  a  corduroy-road.  Yet,  through  all  these 
trials,  haps,  and  mishaps,  the  emigrant  enjoyed  journeying  through 
these  beautiful  regions.  The  natural  picturesqueness  of  the  country, 
its  surface  so  charmingly  diversified  with  forest-land  and  opening, 
hill  and  prairie,  marsh-land,  lake,  and  stream;  and,  above  all,  the 
hope  of  soon  reaching  the  spot  in  such  a  land  which  he  could  call  his 
own,  buoyed  him  up  and  cheered  him  on  in  his  pilgrimage  from  day 
to  day. 

"And  having  halted  for  the  night,  he,  in  the  evening,  around  the 
cheerful  fireside  in  the  log  tavern,  delighted  in  telling  over  the  adven- 
tures and  mishaps  of  the  day,  and  in  listening  to  those  of  others.  Or 
perhaps  the 

"  Stage-driver  '  told  his  richest  stories, 
While  the  landlord's  laugh  was  ready  chorus.' 

or  the  teamster  sang  a  song  or  engaged  in  jokes  and  repartee. 

"  This  new  and  attractive  region  was  an  interesting  study,  ever 
entertaining  me  as  we  journeyed  westward.  It  was  like  finding 
another  volume  of  '  Arabian  Nights/  that  held  me  enraptured  with 
its  wondrous  and  delightful  stories,  from  Detroit  to  our  new  home  in 
the  interior  of  the  State. 

"  But  now,  in  the  year  of  grace  1875,  as  I  sit  at  my  task  and  essay 
to  revive  the  memories  of  that  eventful  journey  into  Michigan,  it  is 
like  the  attempt  to  recall  the  recollections  of  an  old  volume  I  had 
read  thirty-nine  years  ago.  Alas,  how  many  of  those  memories  have 
'  Gone  glimmering  through  the  dreams  of  things  that  were  !' 

"  In  the  spring  of  1825  an  emigrant,  with  his  family  and  effects  in 
a  lumber-wagon,  drawn  by  an  ox-team,  started  out  from  Detroit,  and, 
taking  the  old  trail,  pushed  on  into  the  wilderness  of  Wayne  County, 
and  pitched  his  tent  on  the  present  site  of  Plymouth.  This  was 
William  Starkweather,  whose  son  William  is  now  living  in  Battle 
Creek.  Mr.  Tibbitts,  Roswell  Root,  John  Van  Sickles,  and  others, 
followed  him  in  the  same  year.  These  were  the  founders  of  Ply- 
mouth. 

"  Remembering  the  kindness  of  our  host,  Peter  Fralick,  and  the 
pretty  girl  that  waited  on  us  at  the  tavern,  whom  we,  years  after- 
wards, found  to  be  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Milton  McCamly,  of  Battle  Creek, 
we  commenced  our  journey.  There  were  two  roads  from  Detroit  to 
Ten  Eyck's, — the  Territorial  road,  ten  miles  long,  and  the  Spring- 
wells  road,  something  longer,  south  of  it.  Ten  Eyck's  tavern  was 
near  the  present  village  of  Dearborn ;  while  west  of  it,  on  the  Chi- 
cago road,  was  Ruff's  noted  old  stand,  where  Wayne  now  is,  and  Shel- 
don's tavern,  farther  towards  Ypsilanti.  But  following  the  Territorial 
road  from  Ten  Eyck's,  the  first  old  tavern  was  Bucklin's,  kept  by  a 
'  greasy  old  chap'  of  that  name  from  Pennsylvania.  And  here  we 
passed  through  the  Bucklin  woods,  rendered  so  memorable  by  the 
miry  and  sunken  condition  of  the  road  that  ran  through  them.  It 
was  to  this  road  that  the  old  hackneyed  phrase  '  the  bottom  has  fallen 
out'  was  first  applied.  This  was  surely  the  worst  road  between  De- 
troit and  Ann  Arbor. 

"  There  was  another  tavern  kept  in  these  woods,  but  I  do  not  remem- 
ber by  whom.  It  was  on  the  rise  of  ground,  west  side  of  the  bridge 
that  crossed  the  Rouge.  The  house  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  road, 
and  a  well  was  on  the  opposite  side.  It  was  said  that  a  man  had  been 
murdered  here  and  thrown  into  this  well,  which  was  then  filled  with 
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stone.  Search  was  afterwards  made  for  a  body,  but  none  was  found. 
The  next  tavern  was  kept  by  Gen.  Swart,  and  the  place  was  called 
Swartzburg.  The  general  was  known  as  a  high-toned  gentleman. 
Beyond  this,  a  short  distance,  we  came  to  '  Tonguish  Plains,'  named 
thus  after  an  old  Indian  chief,  but  who  was  always  called  '  Old  Toga/ 
and  the  plains  Toga's  Plains.  Some  five  miles  farther  brought  us  to 
Plymouth.  The  road  had  been  along  the  Rouge — that  laziest  of  all 
streams — most  of  the  way. 

"  Leaving  Plymouth  on  the  third  day's  journey,  the  common  phrase 
that  '  every  mile  was  an  inn,'  if  not  verified,  was  often  brought  to 
mind,  as  we  soon  came  to  Crane's  tavern ;  and  not  far  from  this  was 
Jackson  Freeman's  inn,  well  known  in  the  early  days;  and  some 
seven  miles  from  Plymouth  was  Esquire  Pray's  tavern,  so  long  and 
extensively  known  on  this  road.  Five  miles  farther  in  a  southwest- 
erly direction  brought  us  to  Dixborough,  which  was  twelve  miles  from 
Plymouth.  The  founder  of  this  huddle  of  houses  was  Captain  John 
.  Dix,  from  whom  the  place  received  its  name.  He  was  from  Boston, 
had  been  a  West  Indian  sea-captain.  He  owned  a  farm  here,  had 
built  the  first  grist-  and  saw-mill  and  a  store,  all  of  which  were  of 
untold  benefit  to  the  new  settlement  for  many  miles  around.  When 
the  Texas  excitement  broke  out  Captain  Dix  sold  out  and  went  to  the 
Lone  Star  State. 

i(  We  stayed  at  Dixborough  all  night.  The  tavern,  I  think,  was  a 
rude  frame  structure.  The  landlord's  name  I  have  forgotten ;  but  I 
shall  never  forget  our  stopping  at  his  tavern.  It  was  crowded  with 
.emigrants.  After  supper,  on  going  into  the  bar-room  we  found  that 
crowded  also.  A  tub  of  water  was  standing  in  the  corner  of  the  room, 
and  a  settler,  who  had  been  fishing  during  the  day,  asked  any  one 
present  to  put  his  hand  into  the  water  and  '  heft'  his  fish.  Some  one 
did  as  requested,  but  instantly  withdrew  his  hand  with  a  yell  and 
convulsive  jerkings,  as  if  shocked  by  a  galvanic  battery.  This  created 
much  laughter  and  curiosity  as  to  what  caused  the  man  to  act  thus. 
But  he  remained  mum  as  to  the  cause  of  his  strange  actions.  Another 
tried  it,  and  another,  with  the  same  result.  The  crowd  became  bois- 
terous with  laughter  and  sport  and  eagerwith  curiosity.  The  per- 
formance went  on  till  some  dozen,  as  they  attempted  to  '  heft'  the 
fish,  went  through  with  the  same  Indian  yell  and  a  fandango  on  the 
floor.  Finally,  the  settler  took  a  pair  of  tongs  and,  taking  the  myste- 
rious thing  from  the  tub,  held  it  up  to  the  crowd.  Some  one  cried 
out,  '  lumper  eel  ?'  It  was  an  electric  eel,  whose  great  electrifying 
power  is  well  known. 

"  Dixborough  appeared  to  prosper  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was 
getting  along  well  in  the  world.  It  even  began  to  put  on  *  village 
airs'  and  talk  about  '  country  folks.'  But  the  more  sagacious  saw  that 
its  hopes  of  a  large  town  would  soon  be  dispelled  as  the  'baseless  fab- 
ric of  a  dream.'  For  when  the  Chicago  road  from  Ten  Eyck's  to  Ann 
Arbor  became  good,  and  travel  passed  over  it  again,  the  road  by  way 
of  Plymouth  and  Dixborough,  which  was  but  an  accommodation  route, 
as  it  was  on  higher  and  dryer  land,  was  left  deserted  by  all  but  neigh- 
borhood travel.  Then  about  this  time  'tis  said  that  a  ghost  appeared, 
whose  wild  babblings  frightened  the  place  so  that  it  never  grew  much 
after  it.  People  generally  remember  the  '  Dixborough  ghost,'  and  the 
sensation  it  created  for  a  time.  'Twas  claimed  that  a  person  had  been 
killed  there,  and  this  ghost  appeared  to  tell  of  the  murderer.  Where 
once  stood  the  rustic  village  a  smiling  farm  spreads  out  its  well-fenced 
acres.  There  is  an  old  solitary  building,  half  decayed,  that  marks 
the  spot  where  Dixborough  once  stood.     'Tis  the  old  tavern. 

"  The  next  morning  we  resumed  our  journey.  We  now  and  then 
passed  by  a  log  cabin,  whose  smoke  gracefully  floated  off  among  the 
forest-trees,  and  about  which  we  saw  small  unfenced  patches  of  wheat, 
amid  the  girdled  trees,  glowing  in  the  sunshine  like  green,  inviting 
oases  in  the  surrounding  wilderness.  We  found  more  and  better  im- 
provements as  we  neared  Ann  Arbor,  some  five  miles  from  Dixborough. 
"  In  February,  1824,  two  emigrants,  with  their  families,  might  have 
been  seen  wending  their  way  through  the  forest  of  Washtenaw  County, 
on  sleighs  drawn  by  oxen,  till  they  came  to  an  inviting  spot  on  the 
river  Huron,  where  they  halted.  Here  they  decided  to  tarry.  Build- 
ing an  arbor  composed  of  the  branches  of  trees  over  their  sleighs, 
they  lodged  therein  until  they  could  erect  log  caftins  for  permanent 
dwelling.  These  were  Elisha  W.  Rumsey  and  John  Allen  and  their 
wives,  both  of  whose  Christian  names  were  Ann.  From  the  circum- 
stance of  their  abiding  for  awhile  in  these  arbors,  and  in  honor  of 
their  good  wives,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  call  the  little  bowers 
over  their  sleighs  Ann's  arbor,  they  named  the  place  Ann  Arbor.  Mr. 
Rumsey  is  buried  in  the  place  which  he  helped  to  found.     His  wife 


died  of  cholera  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  and  John  Allen  was  among  the 
first  to  go  to  California,  where  he  died.  We  passed  through  the  vil- 
lage, not  yet  in  its  '  teens/  though  quite  a  large  town.  We  took  dinner 
the  fourth  day  at  a  tavern  a  few  miles  from  Ann  Arbor.  I  think  it 
was  Pearl's.  We  were  well  entertained.  Keeping  the  Territorial 
road,  we  passed  south  of  Dexter.  To  this  place  Sylvester  and  Na- 
thaniel Noble  came,  the  first  settlers,  in  1825.  Afterwards  came 
Samuel  Dexter,  from  whom  the  place  received  its  name,  and  who,  'tis 
said,  brought  with  him  from  Massachusetts  eighty  thousand  dollars. 
Some  miles  east  of  Ann  Arbor  we  had  left  the  timbered  land,  and 
found  the  road  on  the  oak  openings  better  j  but  yet  it  was  cut  up  so 
much  by  the  heavily-loaded  wagons  that  it  was  a  *  strong  pull  and  a 
long  pull'  from  '  early  morn  to  dewy  eve'  for  our  oxen.  The  rail  was 
still  the  Archimedean  lever  to  free  our  wagon  from  its  miry  difficulties, 
and  where  that  failed,  waiting  to  '  double  teams'  was  yet  the  dernier 
ressort. 

"The  rivers  and  large  streams  were  bridged,  and  the  road  over 
some  of  the  worst  marshes  was  corduroyed.  This  was  true  of  most 
of  the  route.  No  one  rode  on  the  wagons  but  the  ladies,  and  they 
walked  when  we  came  to  difficult  places,  and  at  all  other  times  when 
they  were  tired  of  riding.  Among  the  names  of  taverns  west  of  Ann 
Arbor  that  were  famous  in  those  days,  Kurd's  is  as  familiar  as  house- 
hold words.  It  was  west  of  Lima  and  a  little  east  of  the  present 
Chelsea.  It  was  a  log  structure,  situated  on  a  rise  of  ground  in  a 
grove  of  hickories  by  the  roadside.  We  remained  there  over-night. 
Just  east  of  the  'short  hills'  was  Davidson's.  Whoever  has  stopped 
there  will  not  have  forgotten  the  jovial  landlord,  his  amusing  stories, 
nor  the  entertainment  they  received.  I  think  Dunhan's  tavern  was 
in  or  west  of  the  south  hills.  It  is,  at  least,  one  of  the  hotel  names 
that  yet  live  in  the  memory  of  the  pioneer.  We  probably  halted  for 
dinner  and  to  feed  our  team  at  this  tavern,  then  continued  our  journey 
till  we  reached  Falkner's,  at  or  near  Grass  Lake,  where  we  stayed  all 
night.  Here  my  father  found  in  the  landlord,  Col.  Falkner,  a  man 
whom  he  liked  very  much.  He  was  an  able  man,  and  a  fine  talker. 
They  soon  became  acquainted.  The  colonel  had  been  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Assembly,  and  they  shortly  found  they  had  many 
mutual  friends  in  their  native  State.  We  stopped  the  next  night  at 
Jacksonburg,  then  a  small  and  rather  uninviting  place.  'In  the 
spring  of  1830/  says  Deacon  W.  Mills,  of  Galesburg,  '  I  saw  two  men 
with  a  horse  and  wagon  and  their  axes  start  out  from  Ann  Arbor 
westward.  They  cut  their  way  through  the  woods  to  a  point  on  the 
Grand  River,  where  they  struck  their  stakes  and  commenced  to  make 
betterments.  They  were  two  brothers  named  Blackman, — the  Romu- 
lus and  Remus  who  founded  Jacksonburg.' 

"  The  place  soon  began  to  thrive  and  grow  out  of  the  woods,  then 
out  of  the  '  burg'  and  into  a  large  town.  The  old  tavern,  a  frame 
building,  stood  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  and  was  kept  by  one 
of  the  Blackmans.  Here  we  met  Dr.  King,  of  Augusta,  who  was 
taking  two  of  his  sons,  De  Witt  and  Chauncey,  to  Ann  Arbor  to 
school.  The  next  day,  while  continuing  on  our  journey,  my  mother 
fell  from  the  wagon,  and  received  some  injury.  This  was  some  two 
miles  east  of  Sandstone,  and  near  Beck's  tavern,  where,  on  account  of 
the  accident,  we  remained  till  the  next  morning,  when  we  again 
started  on  our  route.  Mathers  kept  tavern  at  Sandstone,  I  believe. 
Of  this  place  I  have  no  distinct  recollection ;  there  was  not  much  of 
a  place,  probably,  to  recollect.  But  that  long  corduroy  road  over  the 
black  marsh  this  side  of  Sandstone,  who  that  passed  over  it  could  ever 
forget  ?  This  marsh,  before  it  was  causewayed,  was  the  *  Slough  of 
Despond'  in  the  new  Pilgrim's  Progress.  For  nearly  a  mile  in  width 
it  was  cut  up  by  the  loaded  teams  passing  over  it  into  one  conglom- 
eration of  black  muck.  Horses  would  sometimes  mire  in  it,  and  in- 
stances are  related  where  they  were  compelled  to  roll  them  over  and 
over  till  they  got  them  to  hard  land.  Charles  P.  Lewis  kept  the 
tavern  at  Parma  in  1836.  Blashfield's  tavern  was  near  Parma.  This 
is  one  of  those  famous  old  inns  whose  mere  mention  will  yet  wake  a 
thousand  recollections  of  those  days  in  the  minds  of  the  surviving 
pioneers.  The  old  landlord  now  lives  at  Yorkville,  in  Kalamazoo 
County.  This  day's  travel  brought  us  to  Graham's  tavern,  some  three 
miles  east  of  Albion,  and  the  next  to  Col.  Maynard's  well-known 
stand,  three  miles  east  of  Marshall.  I  believe  we  spent  a  night  at 
each  of  these  inns. 

"  It  was  a  beautiful  day  as  we  passed  through  Marshall.  In  1831, 
Sidney  and  George  Ketchum,  two  brothers,  are  said  to  have  struck 
the  first  blow  in  the  erection  of  their  log  huts  in  the  then  wilderness 
where  Marshall  now  stands.    We  found,  in  1836,  two  or  three  stores 
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here  and  several  houses;  quite  an  ambitious-looking  place.  Did  it 
pretend  to  be  a  village?  Did  the  poet  have  any  allusion  to  it  when 
he  said, — 

" '  In  every  rustic  village  where 

Ten  chimney  smokes  perfume  the  air 

Contiguous  to  a  steeple, 
Of  gentry  folks  you'll  find  a  score, 
Who  won't  associate  any  more 
With  common  country  people.' 

"  We  could  not  see  a  steeple,  nor  ten  chimney  smokes  contiguous 
to  it,  unless  we  counted  those  of  the  Pottawattomies,  who  lived  in  their 
'  country-seats/  not  far  off.     The  poet  had  no  allusion  to  Marshall. 

"  I  think  we  stayed  at  Lowell,  between  Marshall  and  Battle  Creek, 
the  next  night.  The  day  following  we  passed  by  Polydore  Hudson's 
tavern  at  the  Gulf,  east  of  Battle  Creek.  Here  we  took  the  old  road 
by  way  of  Jo.  Farnsworth's,  Isaac  Toland's,  Warren  B.  Shepard's, 
and  up  the  Conway  Hill  to  Goguac  Prairie.  The  first  house  west  of 
Conway's  was  Mott's;  Dorance  Williams  lived  on  the  south  side  of 
his  farm,  near  the  woods.  The  old  road  formerly  went  this  side  of 
the  prairie.  East  of  him  was  Daniel  Thomas,  then  Mrs.  Peter 
Michael,  in  Frederick  Poets'  log  house,  Uncle  Isaac  Thomas,  his  son 
Frank,  Hiram  Orsen,  and  last,  John  Stewart,  were  all  on  the  south 
side  of  the  prairie.  On  the  Territorial  road,  west  of  Mott's,  was  first 
Samuel  Gregory's  log  house,  and  a  log  building  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  his  farm,  tenantless.  Then  came  Rice's,  now  W.  B.  Fink's. 
Giles  Andrus,  where  his  son  Henry  now  lives,  was  next,  then  Uncle 
John  Stewart's,  in  a  small  frame  house  where  Foster  now  lives.  There 
was  a  small  log  structure  west,  on  the  same  side  of  the  road,  unoccupied. 
Deacon  Joseph  Young  lived  next,  in  a  log  house  where  his  son  David 
now  lives.  Enoch  Stewart  had  a  log  house  on  his  l  eighty,'  directly 
opposite.  Taylor  Stewart's  log  house  was  next,  and  Eberstine  lived 
in  the  log  house  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Andrew  Helmer's  farm. 
Mr.  Simonds  and  his  son  John  lived  just  north  of  the  prairie,  and 
still  farther  north  were  Betterly,  Reese,  and  Shepard ;  and  west  of 
them  were  Van  Woert,  Moyer,  and  the  Tobies.  Crossing  the  prairie, 
and  turning  at  Deacon  Young's  southwesterly,  we  drove  into  the 
woods  some  two  miles  farther,  and, 

" '  As  twilight  let  her  curtain  down, 
And  pinned  it  with  a  star,' 

we  halted  before  the  new  log  house,  our  future  home  in  Michigan. 
We  looked  around  us  for  neighbors — nothing  but  the  beautiful  oak 
openings  !     We  were  alone  in  the  silent  woods." 

THE  OLD  STAGE-COACH .* 

A  retrospect  of  half  a  century  in  any  art  or  industrial 
improvement,  especially  in  these  days  of  rapid  advancement, 
gives  us  a  striking  indication  of  progress. 

The  old  stage-coach  was  the  fastest  and  best  public  con- 
veyance by  land  forty-five  years  ago.  Its  route  was  along 
the  main  post-roads ;  and  although  a  third  of  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  steam  was  harnessed  to  the  flying  car,  and  the 
whistle  of  the  locomotive  usurped  the  place  of  the  echoing 
stage-horn  that  heralded  the  coming  of  the  "  four-wheeled 
wonder,"  bearing  the  mail  with  the  traveling  public  and 
their  baggage,  yet  along  the  by-ways  and  more  secluded 
portions  of  our  country  the  old  stage-coach,  the  venerated 
relic  of  our  past,  is  still  the  speediest  mode  of  travel,  and 
the  stage-horn  yet  gives  notice  of  its  approach.  Thus,  in 
this  direction,  and  in  many  others,  we  carry  the  past  with 
us. 

As  one  makes  a  pilgrimage,  in  imagination,  along  the 
old  stage-route,  the  spirit  of  the  past  seems  to  start  into 
life,  and  clothes  every  object  he  meets  with  an  additional 
charm,  bringing  back  the  old  associations,  "withdrawn 
afar,"  and  mellowed  by  the  light  of  other  days. 

Reader,  you  can  fancy  this  ancient  vehicle — a  black- 
painted  and  deck-roofed  hulk — starting  out  from  Detroit 

*  By  A.  D.  P.  Van  Buren. 


with  its  load  of  passengers,  swinging  on  its  thorough-braces 
attached  to  the  fore  and  hind  axle,  and  crowded  to  its  fullest 
capacity.  There  was  a  boot  projecting  three  or  four  feet 
behind  for  luggage  ;  an  iron  railing  ran  around  the  top  of 
the  coach,  where  extra  baggage  or  passengers  were  stowed, 
as  occasion  required.  The  driver  occupied  a  high  seat  in 
front;  under  his  feet  was  a  place  for  his  traps  and  the  mail; 
on  each  side  of  his  seat  was  a  lamp  firmly  fixed,  to  light  his 
way  by  night ;  inside  of  the  coach  were  three  seats,  which 
would  accommodate  nine  passengers.  You  can  imagine  the 
stage-coach  thus  loaded  starting  out  at  the  "  get-ape  !  "  of 
the  driver,  as  he  cracks  his  whip  over  the  heads  of  his 
leaders,  when  all  four  horses  spring  to  their  work,  and  away 
goes  the  lumbering  vehicle,  soon  lost  to  sight  in  the  woods, 
struggling  along  the  old  Territorial  road,  lurching  from  side 
to  side  into  deep  ruts  and  often  into  deeper  mud-holes.f 

For  bringing  people  to  a  common  level,  and  making  them 
acquainted  with  each  other  and  tolerant  of  each  other's 
opinions,  give  me  the  old  stage-coach  on  the  old  pioneer 
road.  You  can  ride  all  day  by  the  side  of  a  man  in  a  rail- 
way-car and  he  will  not  deign  to  speak  to  you.  But  in  the 
old  coach  silence  found  a  tongue  and  unsociability  a  voice  ; 
common  want  made  them  companions,  and  common  hard- 
ships made  them  friends. 

Probably  this  was  the  only  place  where  the  Democrat 
and  Old-line  Whig  ever  were  in  quiet  juxtaposition  with 
that  acrid,  angular,  intensely  earnest,  and  cordially  hated 
man  called  an  Abolitionist.  Spurned  and  "  tabooed"  as  an 
agitator,  fanatic,  and  disturber  of  the  public  peace  by  both 
the  old  parties,  his  presence  was  as  much  shunned  and 
despised  as  were  his  political  principles.  But  this  man 
thus  hated  was  found  "  cheek  by  jowl"  with  Democrat  and 
Whig  in  the  old  stage.  Who  shall  say  that  these  old  poli- 
ticians, sitting  face  to  face  with  a  common  enemy,  and  com- 
pelled to  listen  to  "  Abolition  doctrine,"  were  not  benefited 
by  it?  Perhaps  this  was  the  leaven  cast  into  the  Demo- 
cracy and  Whiggery  of  the  past  that  finally  leavened  the 
whole  lump. 

When  the  roads  were  very  bad  the  "  mud-wagon,"  on 
thorough-braces,  drawn  by  two  span  of  horses,  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  regular  coach.  The  verb  trot  was  obsolete  at 
such  times,  but  the  verb  spatter  was  conjugated  through 
all  its  moods  and  tenses.  The  wagon,  the  horses,  the 
driver,  and  the  passengers  could  testify  to  this,  for  they 
were  often  literally  covered  with  "  free  soil."  The  driver, 
sitting  high  up  on  the  front,  was  monarch  of  the  road. 
Everything  that  could  must  get  out  of  his  way.  If  there 
was  any  opposition  he  had  only  to  slap  his  hand  on  the 
mail-bag,  and  say,  "  Uncle  Sam  don't  want  this  little  satchel 
detained."  And  thus  on  they  go.  The  driver,  as  he  nears  a 
tavern,  post-office  by  the  roadside,  or  village,  whips  out  the 
tin  horn  from  its  sheath  at  his  side,  and  sends  forth  a  suc- 
cession of  pealing  notes  that  wake  the  slumbering  echoes, 
which  reverberate  and  die  away  in  the  distant  arcades  of 
the  forest.  The,  tavern  or  village  catching  the  first  note  of 
the  horn  is  immediately  awake.  All  are  on  the  qui  vive  to 
witness  the  "  coming  in"  of  the  stage  with  its  load  of  pas- 

f  In  the  hyperbolical  language  of  those  days,  when  describing  the 
terrible  condition  of  the  roads,  it  was  the  custom  to  say,  "  If  you  ride 
in  the  stage,  you  will  have  to  go  on  foot  and  carry  a  rail." 
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sengers,  and  to  hear  the  news  from  the  outer  world  con- 
tained in  the  old  padlocked  leathern  mail -bag. 

The  stage-coach  of  forty-five  years  ago  was  an  impor- 
tant institution.  Its  coming  was  always  an  interesting 
event.  It  had  all  the  enchantment  about  it  that  distance 
lends.  The  settlement  or  village  hailed  its  advent  as  a  ship 
returning  from  a  long  cruise  bringing  relatives,  friends,  and 
news  from  a  foreign  land.  It  linked  the  woodland  villages 
with  each  other,  and  kept  them  all  in  communication  with 
the  outside  world.  But  those  little  four-nooked  missives, 
coming  from  long  distances,  whether  billet-doux  or  business 
notes,  had  each  a  postal  charge  of  one-quarter  of  a  dollar. 
Correspondence  cost  something  in  those  days.  Deacon 
William  McClary,  of  Charleston,  not  having  the  money  to 
pay  the  postmaster,  Ambrose  Cock,  for  a  letter,  split  fifty 
oak  rails  for  him,  which  he  took  in  lieu  of  the  postage. 
Gilbert  Cranmer,  nowr  of  Comstock,  informed  the  writer 
that  he  once  mowed  four  acres  of  marsh  grass  to  pay  a 
Western  postmaster  the  twenty-five  cents  charge  on  a  letter. 

The  stage-coach,  so  familiar  to  the  first  generation  of 
the  present  century,  was  familiarly  known  as  the  "  Concord 
coach  ;"  and  this  no  doubt  originated  from  the  fact  that 
the  original  pattern  was  built  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  which  in 
fact  is  the  habitat  of  this  kind  of  vehicle,  and  the  manu- 
facture is  carried  on  there  to  the  present  time. 

The  common  style  of  coach  cost  probably  from  two 
hundred  to  three  hundred  dollars,  and  had  as  many  kinds 
of  running  and  standing  rigging  as  a  rebel  wagon  or  an 
average  lake  schooner.  On  a  rough  road  the  middle  seat 
was  preferable,  because,  being  placed  "  amidship,"  the  mo- 
tion was  a  minimum  one,  while  the  forward,  and  particu- 
larly the  rear  seats,  swung  up  and  down  like  the  bow  and 
stern  of  a  sea-going  ship  in  a  heavy  sea  "  bows  on."  On  a 
smooth  road  the  "  back  seat"  was  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  com- 
fort, and  the  first  passengers  were  sure  to  secure  it.  With 
a  coach  full  of  jolly  passengers  in  pleasant  weather,  and 
the  curtains  close  drawn,  it  was  really  a  luxurious  mode  of 
traveling,  only  excelled  on  land  by  the  "  palace  car"  of 
after-days. 

A  line  of  stage-coaches  was  put  in  operation  in  1833  be- 
tween Kalamazoo  and  the  Grand  River  country  by  one 
Sargent,  and  about  the  same  time  Lucius  Barnes  opened  a 
line  from  Marshall  to  Bronson  via  Gull  Prairie,  and  the 
Territorial  road  was  in  operation  in  this  year  from  Detroit 
to  Kalamazoo.  In  1834,  S.  B.  Davis  &  Co.  put  a  line 
upon  this  road. 

Among  the  early  lines  of  stages  in  this  region  was  one, 
or  rather  several,  from  Detroit  west,  owned  and  run  by 
Tillotson,  Brown  &  Davis,  Gen.  Bissell  Humphrey,  and 
others. 

The  Hues  between  Grand  Rapids  and  Three  Rivers  were 
owned  and  operated  by  Pattison  &  Wood  for  some  years. 

Among  the  famous  drivers  may  be  mentioned  Samuel  T. 
Brown,  of  Gull  Prairie;*  a  man  named  Hill,  afterwards 
sheriff  of  Van  Buren  County  ;  Bill  Bliss,  who  died  at  Paw 
Paw ;  Loren  and  Hiram  Gay,  who  subsequently  went  to 
California ;  John  Morgan, Green,  who  died  in  Kala- 


*  Mr.  Brown  drove  the  first  coach  through  to  Bronson.  He  forded 
the  river,  and  in  many  places  was  compelled  to  "  work  the  road"  be- 
fore he  could  get  through. 


mazoo ;  Samuel  and  John  Carver,  brothers,  of  Marshall; 
and  a  man  named  Lewis. 

Apropos  of  old  roads  and  "  taverns,"  the  following  frag- 
ments by  George  Torrey,  Sr.,  then  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Telegraph,  published  in  1844,  is  interesting : 

"  Did  you  ever  go  out  to  Grand  River, 
From  Detroit  to  Kalamazoo, 
In  a  wagon  without  any  kiver, 

Through  a  country  that  looks  very  new  ? 

"  If  you're  hungry,  and  wish  for  a  dinner, 
Breakfast,  supper,  and  lodgings  to  boot, 
If  you're  a  Turk,  a  Christian,  or  sinner, 
Yankee  Springs  is  the  place  that  will  suit. 

"  The  landlord's  a  prince  of  his  order, — 
Yankee  Lewis,  whose  fame  and  renown, 
Far  and  near  throughout  Michigan's  border, 
Is  noised  about  country  and  town." 

After  enumerating  the  variety  in  the  bill  of  fare  at  this 

log  tavern,  the  poet  assures  us : 

"'Tis  here  the  alimentative  passion 
Will  be  tickled  in  every  part." 

CANALS. 

Although  no  canal  was  ever  actually  constructed  in  Kala- 
mazoo County,  except  for  milling  purposes,  yet  the  subject 
of  a  ship  canal  was  discussed  at  various  times,  and  pre- 
liminary surveys,  or  at  least  examinations,  of  the  Kalamazoo 
River  were  made  with  a  view  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
such  a  work. 

We  believe  the  first  project  of  this  kind  which  either 
directly  or  indirectly  interested  or  concerned  the  county  of 
Kalamazoo  was  the  scheme  to  connect  Lake  Michigan  and 
Lake  St.  Clair  by  what  was  known  as  the  "  Clinton  and 
Kalamazoo  Navigation  Company,"  which  was  chartered 
about  1827.  Its  ostensible  object  was  to  construct  a  canal 
from  Lake  St.  Clair  via  the  Little  Clinton  River,  which 
heads  in  the  multitudinous  lakes  of  Oakland  County,  and 
thence  across  the  country  west  to  the  Kalamazoo  River,  at 
the  most  eligible  point,  and  down  that  stream  to  its  mouth. 
The  Clinton  River  was  actually  improved  and  made  naviga- 
ble as  far  as  the  village  of  Rochester,  the  first  settled  place 
in  Oakland  County,  and  business  was  carried  on  upon  it 
for  several  years,  until  the  advent  of  railways  rendered  it 
unprofitable. 

A  careful  survey  of  the  Kalamazoo  River  was  made,  and 
the  distance  between  the  termini  was  found  to  be  two  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  miles  and  seventy-nine  chains.  The  sum- 
mit level  was  in  the  village  of  Pontiac,  344^^  feet  above 
the  level  of  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  336T^  feet  above  Lake 
Michigan. 

The  report  of  the  survey  in  1838,  made  by  James  Hurd, 
showed  that  there  would  be  six  levels  of  forty-three,  twenty- 
nine,  twenty-eight,  fifteen,  seventeen,  and  twelve  miles  re- 
quired, with  a  lockage  upon  the  eastern  slope  of  349-j^W 
feet,  and  upon  the  western  of  341-jJ^  feet. 

Another  project  was  for  a  canal  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Kalamazoo  River  to  a  point  in  the  Detroit  River,  an  esti- 
mated distance  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles.  This 
would  follow  the  valley  of  the  Kalamazoo  to  Battle  Creek ; 
thence  up  the  last-named  stream  to  section  15  in  the  town 
of  Walton,  in  Eaton  County  j  thence  in  an  easterly  course 
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up  one  of  the  tributaries  of  Battle  Creek  to  near  its  head ; 
thence  in  nearly  a  direct  line  to  Grand  River,  in  the  town- 
ship of  Brookfield,  Eaton  County ;  from  there  following 
Grand  River  into  Ingham  County,  and  passing  to  the  level 
of  Portage  marsh  and  the  lakes  of  Jackson  and  Ingham 
Counties,  near  the  base  line,  striking  the  head- waters  of  the 
Huron  and  Rouge  Rivers,  and  thence  to  the  Detroit  River. 

The  old  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  Clinton  and  Kalama- 
zoo Canal  was  two  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars ;  of  the  Kalamazoo  and  Detroit  River  Canal,  about 
ten  million  dollars.  The  last  named  was  found  to  be  the 
shortest  of  any  route  surveyed  or  proposed  across  the  pen- 
insula, and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Saginaw  route,  the 
cheapest  of  construction. 

This  subject  has  been  considerably  agitated  within  the 
past  three  years,  and  in  view  of  its  feasibility  and  ultimate 
benefit  to  the  community  of  the  Northwest,  its  position 
relatively  to  the  two  greatest  primary  grain  markets  in  the 
world, — Chicago  and  Milwaukee,-— and  the  severe  losses  in 
life  and  property  on  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan  during  the 
season  of  1879,  its  probable  construction  at  no  distant  day 
is  certainly  among  the  probabilities.  The  visible  supply  of 
water  for  feeding  purposes  upon  the  summit  was  estimated 
at  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  six  hundred  and 
forty  cubic  feet  per  minute;  the  estimated  amount  required, 
forty  thousand  feet. 

RIVER   NAVIGATION. 

The  Kalamazoo  was  a  great  thoroughfare  for  the  Indians 
before  the  advent  of  the  white  race,  and  many  a  great  war 
party  has  filled  its  quiet  channel  with  swarming  canoes,  no 
doubt,  as  nation  warred  with  nation,  for  war  might  almost 
be  said  to  have  been  a  chronic  condition  of  Indian  life. 
After  the  appearance  of  the  whites  and  the  institution  of 
the  annual  "  trade  sales,5'  the  river  was  covered  with  canoes 
filled  with  savages  coming  to  exchange  their  furs  and  pel- 
tries, their  maple-sugar,  put  up  in  "  mococks,"  and  the 
handiwork  of  their  squaws,  for  the  powder  and  lead  and 
gewgaws  and  finery  of  the  white  man,  and  last,  though  by 
no  means  least  in  the  estimation  of  the  savage,  the  deadly 
"  fire-water,"  which  wrought  such  ruin  to  the  race. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  fur  trade  Robinson,  Hub- 
bard, and  others  transported  their  goods  and  peltries  be- 
tween their  various  stations  and  Mackinac  in  Mackinac 
boats,  or  the  regular  bateaux  of  the  early  Canadian  voy- 
ageurs.     This  trafiic  continued  as  late  as  1837. 

Previous  to  the  advent  of  railways,  in  1846,  great  trouble 
was  experienced  in  procuring  goods  from  the  East,  and  in 
transporting  thither  the  products  of  the  country.  The  old 
territorial  roads  leading  from  Detroit  and  Monroe  were  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  practically  impassable,  and  al- 
together so  for  loaded  teams.  Considerable  quantities  of 
merchandise  were  shipped  by  water  from  Buffalo  and  De- 
troit around  through  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan  to  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph  River,  and  sometimes  the  Kal- 
amazoo was  navigable  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles  for  small 


In  order  to  remedy  the  existing  evils  and  provide  means 
for  permanent  transportation,  a  company  was  formed  at 
Kalamazoo  in   1836,  consisting  of  Lucius  Lyon,  T.   C. 


Sheldon,  Justus  and  Cyren  Burdick,  Hosea  B.  Houston,  and 
Messrs.  Sherman  &  Winslow.  They  turned  their  attention 
to  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  built  a  large  flat-boat, 
which  was  expected  to  make  regular  trips,  during  the  season 
of  navigation,  between  Kalamazoo  and  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  touching  at  intermediate  points,  and  in  favorable 
weather  it  was  hoped  it  might  safely  go  as  far  as  Port 
Sheldon. 

In  due  time  the  new  craft  was  completed  and  launched, 
and  soon  had  a  cargo  safely  stowed  on  board  ready  for  the 
trip.  Capt.  Albert  Saxton  was  in  command,  and  George 
W.  Winslow  accompanied  him  as  supercargo. 

One  successful  trip  was  made,  but  on  a  second  voyage 
the  craft,  venturing  upon  the  waters  of  the  treacherous 
Lake  Michigan,  was  totally  wrecked  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Kalamazoo  and  North  Black  .River. 

This  costly  experiment  terminated  river  navigation  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  trade  and  commerce  reverted  to  the 
old  channels  running  overland  across  the  peninsula. 

In  1841,  D.  S.  Walbridge  settled  in  Kalamazoo  and  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  buying  and  shipping  wheat,  of 
which  commodity  the  western  portion  of  Michigan  had 
begun  to  produce  a  large  surplus,  and  of  such  excellent 
quality  that  it  was  soon  in  demand  for  export.  Mr.  Wal- 
bridge soon  after  rented  the  grist-mill  built  by  Mr.  Walter, 
on  Portage  Creek,  and,  removing  his  family  from  Buffalo  to 
Kalamazoo  in  1842,  became  a  permanent  resident  and  a 
prominent  business  man.  He  purchased  large  quantities  of 
surplus  produce,  and  in  those  times,  when  the  farmers  were 
not  as  now  independent,  advanced  them  money  upon  their 
growing  crops,  and  was  in  many  ways  a  valuable  citizen. 

In  1842,  under  the  firm-name  of  D.  S.  Walbridge  &  Co., 
a  line  of  scows,  or  flat-boats,  was  put  in  operation  on  the 
Kalamazoo  River,  running  from  Kalamazoo  to  its  mouth, 
but  risking  nothing  in  the  uncertain  waters  of  the  great 
lake.  The  boats  were  built  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  east  of 
the  second  bridge  over  the  race,  near  where  now  stand 
"The  Occidental  Plane-trees,"  and  thence,  when  completed 
and  launched,  they  were  floated  around  the  great  bend  in 
the  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Portage  Creek,  where  they 
were  tied  up  and  loaded,  sometimes  with  flour  from  teams, 
and  sometimes  from  lighters,  which  brought  it  down  the 
creek  from  the  mill  when  there  was  plenty  of  water.  The 
boats  were  of  such  capacity  that  it  required  several  days  to 
load  one  of  them,  and  when  the  cargo  was  complete,  and  they 
were  fairly  launched  forth  upon  the  stream,  it  generally  re- 
quired about  three  days  to  make  the  trip  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  The  return-voyage  occupied  about  seven  days.  This 
line  proved  eminently  successful  and  continued  in  operation 
until  the  completion  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railway, 
which  reached  Kalamazoo  in  February,  1846.  The  pro- 
duce thus  taken  down  the  river  was  transhipped  at  its 
mouth  into  sail-vessels  or  steamers,  and  thence  carried  to 
the  Eastern  ports,  mostly  to  Buffalo. 

This  was  the  last  of  any  regular  navigation  upon  the 
Kalamazoo  River.  There  was  frequent  talk  of  making  the 
river  navigable  for  large  craft  by  means  of  a  system  of 
slack-water  navigation,  but  the  advent  of  railways  made 
the  scheme  impracticable,  and,  beyond  preliminary  surveys 
and  estimates,  nothing  was  attempted. 
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PLANK-ROADS. 

The  experiment  of  building  and  using  roads  covered 
with  a  layer  of  wood  in  the  form  (generally)  of  plank,  from 
two  to  four  inches  in  thickness,  laid  upon  timbers  placed 
longitudinally  upon  a  graded  road-bed,  has  been  tried  in  a 
large  number  of  the  States  of  the  American  Union.  Ex- 
tensive corporations  were  created  with  heavy  capital  and 
many  lines  of  road  constructed  in  nearly  every  part  of  the 
West,  beginning,  perhaps,  a  few  years  previous  to  1850. 
Their  continuance  was  generally  determined  either  by  the 
durability  of  the  timber  made  use  of  in  their  construction 
or  the  competition  of  one  or  more  railway  lines. 

In  the  absence  of  the  substantial  turnpike  and  the  rail- 
way, they  answered,  during  their  brief  existence,  a  most 
excellent  purpose,  and  particularly  in  a  country  like  the 
lower  peninsula  of  Michigan,  where  the  sandy  character  of 
the  surface-formation  rendered  a  solid  road-bed  a  question 
to  be  decided  by  a  more  dense  and  wealthy  population  than 
was  to  be  found  in  the  State  at  the  time  of  their  inaugura- 
tion. 

There  were  two  plank-road  corporations  chartered  and 
put  in  operation  which  were  either  wholly  or  partly  within 
the  limits  of  Kalamazoo  County,  and  there  were  perhaps 
other  charters  obtained  which  were  never  utilized. 

The  earliest  of  these  was  the  "  Kalamazoo  and  Three 
Rivers  Plank-Road  Company"  chartered  by  an  act  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor  on  the  17th  of  March,  1848.  The 
incorporators  named  in  the  act  were  Evert  B.  Dycknaan, 
Daniel  L.  Kimberly,  D.  S.  Walbridge,  Hiram  Arnold, 
Edward  S.  Moore.  The  capital  stock  authorized  by  the 
act  was  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  intention  was  to  connect  the  termini  mentioned, — 
Kalamazoo  and  Three  Rivers, — but  this  was  not  entirely 
consummated.  The  road  was  constructed  between  Kala- 
mazoo and  the  village  of  Schoolcraft,  and  extended  some 
three  miles  south  of  the  north  line  of  St.  Joseph  County. 
There  was  also  a  short  section  constructed  from  the  village 
of  Three  Rivers  north ;  but  there  was  probably  about  six 
miles  upon  which  there  was  no  plank  laid.  This  road,  in 
connection  with  the  one  from  Kalamazoo  to  Grand  Rapids, 
was  of  almost  incalculable  benefit  to  the  farmers,  merchants, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  productive  region  through  which 
it  passed,  and  until  the  advent  of  railways  it  did  a  very  exten- 
sive business.  The  completion  of  the  Kalamazoo  and  White 
Pigeon  Railway,  now  the  Kalamazoo  division  of  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  in  1871,  virtually 
terminated  its  existence,  and  it  became  one  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  past.  After  its  abandonment  for  the  original 
purposes  of  its  construction,  portions  of  its  graded  bed 
were  converted  into  a  part  of  the  common  highway  system 
of  the  county,  the  labor  bestowed  upon  the  grading  and 
the  culverts  and  bridges  being  valuable  and  readily  avail- 
able for  the  uses  of  a  common  road.  In  some  portions  of 
the  country  the  abandoned  plank-road  beds  were  graveled 
and  converted  into  solid  turnpikes,  but  this  occurred  prin- 
cipally where  there  was  no  railway  competition. 

Kalamazoo  and  Grand  Rapids  Plank-Road  Company. 

— This  company  was  chartered  by  an  act  approved  March 

25,  1850.     The  original  incorporators  were  F.  I.  Tanner, 

Theodore  P.  Sheldon,  George  W.  Barnes,  Isaac  Moffatt,  J. 
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P.  Woodbury,  George  Kendall,  Charles  H.  Taylor,  A.  J. 
Deiderick.  The  authorized  capital  stock  was  seventy  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  was  issued  in  twenty-eight  hundred  shares 
of  twenty-five  dollars  each. 

No  steps  were  taken  towards  the  actual  construction  of 
this  company's  road  until  March,  1852,  when  Mr.  L.  H. 
Trask  surveyed  and  located  it  to  the  north  line  of  Allegan 
County.  The  total  distance  from  Kalamazoo  to  Grand 
Rapids  was  forty-eight  miles.  It  was  located  partly  on  the 
common  roads  of  the  country  (along  the  margin)  and  partly 
on  a  new  line,  the  company  purchasing  the  right  of  way. 
It  was  constructed  in  the  years  1852  and  1853.  The  por- 
tion lying  in  Kent  County  was  surveyed  and  constructed 
by  parties  belonging  at  Grand  Rapids. 

Governor  Epaphroditus  Ransom  and  other  prominent  men 
were  connected  with  the  company  for  a  number  of  years, 
the  Governor  being  its  president.  L.  H.  Trask  was  the 
company's  secretary  for  two  years. 

The  management  changed  hands  a  number  of  times. 
The  control  fell  into  the  hands  of  Leverett  Whitcomb 
within  a  few  years,  and  he  in  turn  transferred  it  to  Mr.  N. 
A.  Balch  and  William  H.  De  Yoe,  in  1854.  Mr.  De  Yoe 
died,  and  Mr.  Balch  managed  its  affairs  until  1870,  when 
the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railway  superseded  it  as  a 
means  of  travel  and  commerce,  and  Mr.  Balch  closed  up 
its  affairs  under  an  act  of  the  Legislature.* --. 

During  its  existence  it  was  the  principal  outlet  for 
the  traffic  and  travel  of  the  lower  Grand  River  and 
Kalamazoo  valleys,  and  was  thronged  with  an  immense 
business.  It  is  probable  that  the  two  great  plank-roads 
centering  at  Kalamazoo  were  among  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  town.  The  charter  of  the 
Kalamazoo  and  Three  Rivers  Company  was  limited  to 
thirty  years,  and  that  of  the  Kalamazoo  and  Grand  Rapids 
Company  to  sixty  years.  The  stock  in  both  corporations 
was  largely  taken  in  Kalamazoo,  though  Grand  Rapids, 
Three  Rivers,  and  many  parties  living  along  the  line  of  the 
two  roads,  were  interested. 

Graveled  turnpikes  are  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  com- 
mon roads  and  the  short-lived  plank-roads,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  much  of  the  southern  portion  of 
Michigan  will  be  supplied  with  them.  At  first  they  are 
generally  constructed  by  corporations,  who  keep  them  in 
good  condition,  and  charge  a  nominal* toll  for  all  vehicles 
passing  over  them ;  but  they  will  eventually  be  kept  in 
repair  by  the  various  townships,  from  the  proceeds  of  a 
general  tax  on  property.  Gravel  beds  are  generally  abun- 
dant and  conveniently  distributed,  and  as  the  population 
increases  in  density  and  wealth  better  improvements  of 
every  kind  will  naturally  succeed  those  of  the  earlier  years 
of  settlement. 

RAILWAYS. 

Upon  the  admission  of  Michigan  into  the  Union,  in 
1837,  the  new  State  launched  out  into  a  grand  system  of 
internal  improvements,  to  include  the  improvement  of 
rivers,  the  construction  of  canals,  and  the  building  and 
operating  of  three  trunk  lines  of  railway — a  Southern,  a 
Central,  and  a  Northern. 

A  loan  of  $5,000,000  was  provided  for,  and  great  ex- 
pectations were  indulged  for  the  future  of  the  young  and 
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ambitious  State ;  but  the  scheme,  however  correct  in  prin- 
ciple, was  impracticable  for  a  new-fledged  commonwealth. 

However,  the  Southern  line,  commencing  at  Monroe,  was 
constructed  by  the  State  as  far  as  Hillsdale,  a  distance  of 
sixty-six  miles,  and  completed  to  that  point  in  1843.  In 
1846  the  State  sold  the  road  to  a  company  which  completed 
it  to  Chicago. 

The  Erie  and  Kalamazoo  Railroad. — The  earliest  rail- 
road looking  towards  Kalamazoo  was  the  old  Erie  and 
Kalamazoo,  which  was  chartered  by  the  Territorial  Legis- 
lature on  the  22d  of  April,  1833.  The  road  was  to  run 
from  Port  Lawrence  (now  Toledo,  Ohio)  to  the  head- waters 
of  the  Kalamazoo  River,  with  a  prospective  continuation, 
in  time,  down  the  valley  of  that  stream.  It  was  built  and 
opened  to  Adrian  in  1837.  As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  we 
present  below  the  original  advertisement  of  the  opening  of 
this  road,  with  a  facsimile  representation  of  the  engine 
and  passenger-coach  then  in  use : 

(Item  from  the  Toledo  Blade,  Jan.  20,  1837.) 
"  It  affords  us  pleasure  to  announce  the  arrival  of  the  long-expected 
locomotive  (Adrian  Baldwin,  No.  80)  for  the  Erie  and  Kalamazoo 
Railroad.  The  business  of  our  place  has  been  embarrassed  for  want 
of  it;  goods  have  accumulated  at  our  wharves  faster  than  we  could 
transport  them  into  the  interior  on  cars  drawn  by  horses,  and,  as  a  nat- 
ural consequence,  several  of  our  warehouses  are  now  crowded  to  their 
utmost  capacity.  It  is  expected  that  the  engine  will  be  in  operation 
in  a  few  days,  and  then,  we  trust,  goods  and  merchandise  will  be  for- 
warded as  fast  as  they  arrive.  A  little  allowance,  however,  must  be 
made  for  the  time  necessary  to  disencumber  our  warehouses  of  the 
large  stock  already  on  hand. 

"  ADVERTISEMENT. 


"TO  EMIGRANTS  AND  TRAVELERS. 

"  The  Erie  and  Kalamazoo  Railroad  is  now  in  full  operation  between 

"TOLEDO  AND  ADRIAN. 

"During  the  ensuing  season  trains  of  cars  will  run  daily  to  Adrian, 

there  connecting  with  a  line  of  stages  for  the  West,  Michigan  City, 

Chicago,  and  Wisconsin  Territory. 

"Emigrants   and   others  destined  for  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  the 
Western  part  of  Michigan 

"  J^t*  Will  save  two  days*^^ 
and  the  corresponding  expense,  by  taking  this  route  in  preference  to 
the  more  lengthened,  tedious,  and  expensive  route  heretofore  traveled. 
"  All  baggage  at  the  risk  of  the  owners. 
"Edward  Bissell, 
"W.P.Daniels, 
"George  Crane, 
"  A.  Hughes,  Superintendent  Western  Stage  Company." 


Commissioners  E. 
&  K.  R.  R.  Co. 


The  owners  of  this  pioneer  line  constructed  and  opened 
the  Palmyra  and  Jacksonburg  Railroad  (now  the  Jackson 
branch  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  road)  in 
1838  as  far  as  Tecumseh,  which  remained  its  terminus  for 
twenty  years. 

In  1844,  the  company  becoming  heavily  involved,  the 
road  was  purchased  by  the  State,  which  united  it  with  the 
Southern  road  and  sold  it  to  a  company,  along  with  the 
main  line,  as  before  stated,  in  1846. 


The  first-  project  for  a  railroad  actually  connecting  with 
Kalamazoo  was  made  tangible  by  an  act  passed  by  the 
State  Legislature  on  the  28th  of  March,  1836,  incorporating 
the  Kalamazoo  and  Lake  Michigan  Railroad  Company. 
The  incorporators  were.  Epaphroditus  Ransom,  Charles  E. 
Stuart,  Edwin  H.  Lothrop,  Horace  H.  Comstock,  and 
Isaac  W.  Willard,  and  they  were  authorized  by  the  terms 
of  the  act  to  construct  a  railroad  "  from  the  mouth  of  the 
South  Black  River,  in  the  county  of  Van  Buren,  to  the 
county  of  Kalamazoo."  This,  like  many  another  similar 
transaction,  eventuated  in  nothing  important.  The  country 
was  altogether  too  new  to  build  the  road  without  the  aid  of 
outside  capital,  and  the  inducements  and  prospects  were  not 
flattering  enough  to  induce  any  investment  by  capitalists. 

The  Michigan  Central  Railway.- — This  road  was  begun 
by  the  Detroit  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad  Company  in  1836,* 
but  before  any  considerable  amount  of  work  had  been  done 
that  company  sold  to  the  State,  April  22,  1837.  The  State 
completed  in  sections,  as  follows :  From  Detroit  to  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Feb.  5,  1838;  to  Ann  Arbor,  Oct,  17,  1839;  to 
Dexter,  June  30,  1841 ;  to  Jackson,  Dec.  29,  1841  ;  to 
Albion,  Jan.  25,  1844;  to  Marshall,  Aug.  12,  1844;  to 
Battle  Creek,  Nov.  25,  1845  ;  to  Kalamazoo,  Feb.  2,  1846. 

Under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  the  State  sold  the  road 
to  the  Michigan  Central  Company,  Sept,  24,  1846.  That 
company  completed  the  road  :  From  Kalamazoo  to  Niles, 
1848 ;  to  New  Buffalo,  in  the  spring  of  1849  ;  to  Michigan 
City,  autumn  of  1850 ;  to  Chicago,  May,  1852. 

This  is  the  most  important  line  passing  through  Kala- 
mazoo County,  and  it  does  a  very  heavy  business,  both 
through  and  local. 

The  total  length  of  this  line  is  two  hundred  and  seventy 
miles,  of  which  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  miles  are  in 
the  State  of  Michigan,  the  balance  in  Indiana  and  Illinois. 
The  track  is  of  the  new  steel  pattern,  and  it  is  in  every  re- 
spect a  first-class  road. 

The  capital  stock  of  this  company  is  about  $19,000,000; 
cost  of  construction  and  equipment,  $27,898,052.88. 

The  Central  and  its  branch  has  stations  in  Kalamazoo 
County  at  Oshtemo,  Kalamazoo,  Comstock,  Galesburg, 
Augusta,  and  Alamo. 

Kalamazoo  and  White  Pigeon  Railroad. — This  line  was 
constructed  from  White  Pigeon  to  Constantine  in  1852, 
from  Constantine  to  Three  Rivers  in  1855,  and  from  Three 
Rivers  to  Kalamazoo  (completed)  in  May,  1867.  The  road 
is  thirty-eight  miles  in  length.  Soon  after  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  lines  now  constituting  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  Road,  the  same  company  purchased  the 
Kalamazoo  and  White  Pigeon  line,  which  now  forms  an 
important  feeder  of  the  main  line.        • 

The  capital  stock  of  this  company  was  $230,900;  total 
cost  of  construction,  $610,000. 

The  stations  on  this  line  within  the  county  are  School- 
craft, Portage,  and  Kalamazoo. 

Kalamazoo,  Allegan  and  Grand  Rapids  Railroad. — 
This  line  was  opened  from  Kalamazoo  to  Allegan,  Nov.  23, 
1868,  and  from  Allegan  to  Grand  Rapids  on  the  1st  of 
March,  1869.     This  and  the  Kalamazoo  and  White  Pigeon 


*  The  Detroit  and  St.  Joseph  Company  was  chartered  June  29, 1832. 
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line  were  built  by  Ransom  Gardner.  The  line  to  Grand 
Rapids  via  Allegan  is  fifty-eight  miles  in  length,  and  is 
operated  under  lease  by  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  South- 
ern Company,  the  two  roads  forming  what  is.  now  known 
as  the  Kalamazoo  division  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  Railway,  having  a  total  length  of  ninety-six  miles. 

The  lease  of  the  Kalamazoo,  Allegan  and  Grand  Rapids 
road  dates  from  the  purchase  of  the  Kalamazoo  and  White 
Pigeon  line.  The  entire  line  passes  through  as  fine  a  sec- 
tion of  country  as  can  be  found  in  Michigan,  and  does  a 
large  business.  Capital  stock,  $610,000  ;  cost  of  construc- 
tion, $1,450,000.  The  only  stations  on  this  line  within 
the  county  are  Kalamazoo  and  Cooper. 

Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad. — This  important 
line  extends  from  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  north,  nearly  the 
entire  length  of  the  southern  peninsula  of  Michigan,  to 
Petosky,  on  Little  Traverse  Bay,  of  Lake  Michigan,  within 
about  twenty-five  miles  of  the  Straits  of  Mackinac.  Its 
total  length,  including  51.6  miles  in  Indiana,  is  332.1  miles. 
Its  connections  extend  directly  to  Cincinnati,  and  trains  go 
,  through  from  the  Ohio  River  to  Lake  Michigan.  This 
line  was  opened  in  various  sections  as  follows : 

From  Fort  Wayne  to  Sturgis,  June  22,  1870  ;  to  Kala- 
mazoo, September,  1870  ;  to  Grand  Rapids,  October,  1870  ; 
from  Grand  Rapids  to  Cedar  Springs,  Dec.  23,  1867;  to 
Morely,  June  21,  1869 ;  to  Paris,  Aug.  12,  1870 ;  to  Clam 
Lake,*  December,  1871 ;  to  Fife  Lake,  September,  1872 ; 
to  Petosky,  May,  1874. 

The  capital  stock  of  this  company  is  $2,800,000.  Its 
cost,  including  equipment,  buildings,  etc.,  was  $10,978,- 
652.36.  The  stations  in  the  county  are  Vicksburg,  Austin, 
Kalamazoo,  and  Cooper.  A  part  of  the  repair  shops  of 
this  company  are  located  in  Kalamazoo.  A  portion  of 
them  were  burned  on  the  3d  of  December,  1875. 

Kalamazoo  and  South  Haven  Railroad.^ — Early  in  the 
winter  of  1868-69  a  movement  was  inaugurated  in  Kala- 
mazoo and  along  the  proposed  line  to  coustruct  a  railroad 
of  standard  gauge  between  Kalamazoo  and  South  Haven,  a 
harbor  on  Lake  Michigan,  forty  miles  from  Kalamazoo. 

A  company  was  organized  and  articles  of  association  were 
filed  April  14,  1869,  and  a  board  of  thirteen  directors 
elected  as  follows :  Allen  Potter,  Lucius  B.  Kendall,  John 
Dudgeon,  David  Fisher,  Stephen  W.  Fisk,  Charles  D. 
Ruggles,  Amos  S.  Brown,  Samuel  Hoppin,  Stephen  Garnet, 
John  Scott,  Samuel  Rogers,  Daniel  G.  Wright,  and  Barney 
H.  Dyckman. 

Allen  Potter  was  the  first  president  of  the  company,  but 
resigned  after  holding  the  office  a  few  months,  and  James 
A.  Walter  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  Mr.  Walter  occu- 
pied the  position  uutil  his  decease,  April  5,  1870,  and 
during  his  administration  arrangements  were  made  with 
the  Michigan  Central  Railway  Company  to  guarantee  and 
negotiate  $640,000  of  first  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Kala- 
mazoo and  South  Haven  Railroad  Company,  and  with  this 
sum  and  additional  aid  received  from  townships  and  indi- 
viduals along  the  line  the  road  was  built. 

Allen  Potter  was  again  elected  president  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Walter,  and  now  (January,  1880)  holds  the  position. 

*  The  post-office  at  this  point  is  Cadillac. 

f  From  information  furnished  by  Lucius  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 


To  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  road,  citizens  of  Kala- 
mazoo subscribed  $25,000  of  the  capital  stock,  and  the 
township  voted  $26,000,  which  was  raised  by  tax  in  the 
same  year.  The  township  of  Alamo  voted  $10,000,  and 
residents  subscribed  $5000  of  the  capital  stock,  making 
$66,000  raised  in  the  county  of  Kalamazoo,  or  $5500  per 
mile  for  each  of  the  twelve  miles  of  road  within  the  county. 

Nearly  $200,000  was  voted  and  subscribed  along  the 
line  in  aid  of  the  project,  but,  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  declaring  all  bonds  voted  in  aid  of  rail- 
roads unconstitutional,  only  one  township  outside  of  Kala- 
mazoo County  was  compelled  to  pay.  The  bonds  not  having 
been  issued  in  the  towns  along  the  western  portion  of  the 
route  before  the  decision  rendering  them  worthless  had  been 
made,  additional  subscriptions  were  obtained,  and  $75,000 
of  second  mortgage  bonds  negotiated  to  complete  the  road. 

It  was  opened  for  business  on  the  3d  of  January,  1870, 
when  the  western  terminus  was  at  Pine  Grove,  and  was 
completed  to  South  Haven  on  the  17th  of  December  in 
the  same  year.  After  operating  the  road  during  the  first 
year  succeeding  its  completion,  it  was  deemed  best  to  lease  it 
to  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company,  and  it  has  been 
and  is  now  managed  and  controlled  as  a  branch  of  that 
company's  main  line. 

The  road  brings  to  Kalamazoo  a  large  trade  from  Yan 
Buren  County,  and  will  in  time  prove  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  be  completed  as  a  through  route  between  Detroit, 
Milwaukee,  and  the  Northwest ;  the  distance  from  Detroit 
to  South  Haven  being  only  one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
miles,  or  seven  miles  less  than  the  distance  by  the  Detroit 
and  Grand  Haven  route. 

Whenever  the  harbor  at  South  Haven  is  improved  so  as 
to  accommodate  the  larger  class  of  vessels  employed  upon 
the  great  lakes,  the  project  can  be  successfully  accomplished. 

The  present  officers  of  the  road  are  as  follows: 

Board  of  Directors :  James  F.  Joy,  Detroit ;  Allen  Pot- 
ter, Lucius  B.  Kendall,  Hezekiah  G.  Wells,  William  A. 
Wood,  Kalamazoo ;  Augustus  Haven,  David  Anderson, 
Bloomingdale ;  George  Hannahs,  Samuel  Rogers,  A.  S. 
Dyckman,  N.  Conger,  D.  G.  Wright,  B.  H.  Dyckman, 
South  Haven ;  Allen  Potter,  President ;  Lucius  B.  Ken- 
dall, Treasurer ;  George  L.  Seaver,  Secretary. 

The  Northwestern  Grand  Trunk  Railroad. — This  line  is 
formed  of  a  number  of  lines  consolidated  in  the  summer  of 
1879,  at  which  time  the  Canada  Grand  Trunk  Company 
purchased  the  entire  line  from  Port  Huron  to  Valparaiso, 
Ind.  The  portion  from  Port  Huron  to  Flint  was  originally 
called  the  Lake  Huron  and  Michigan  Railroad ;  from  Flint 
to  Lansing,  the  Chicago  and  Northeastern  j  from  Lansing  to 
Valparaiso,  the  Peninsular  Railroad. 

The  date  of  the  opening  of  its  various  divisions  has  been 
as  follows :  From  Port  Huron  to  Emmet,  November,  1869  ; 
to  Attica,  December,  1870;  to  Flint,  December,  1871 ; 
from  Lansing  to  Battle  Creek,  December,  1869 ;  to  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  fall  of  1872  ;  to  Valparaiso,  Oct.  13,  1873. 
The  division  between  Flint  and  Lansing  has  been  con- 
structed since,  and  put  in  operation  probably  in  1877. 

The  line  has  not  been  a  heavy  passenger  road,  but  the 
amount  of  freight  handled  has  been  considerable.  Its  pur- 
chase by  the  Grand  Trunk  Company  will  make  it  a  great 
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through  route  from  Portland,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  Chicago, 
and  its  business  of  every  kind  must  increase  immensely. 

It  passes  diagonally  through  Kalamazoo  County,  north- 
east and  southwest,  and  has  stations  in  the  towns  of  School- 
craft, Brady,  Pavilion,  and  Climax.  The  original  capital 
stock  of  the  Chicago  and  Lake  Huron  Company  was 
$10,000,000.  Its  total  cost  of  construction  approximates 
$15,000,000. 

The  number  of  miles  of  railway  in  the  county  is  approx- 
imately shown  by  the  following  statement : 

Miles. 

Michigan  Central,  main  line 30 

South  Haven  branch 12 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  two  roads  oper- 
ated by  the  company 28 

Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana 28 

Grand  Trunk  (consolidated  line) 28 

Total 126 

All  the  towns  of  the  county,  with  the  exception  of  Rich- 
land and  Wakeshma,  are  accommodated  within  their  limits 
or  near  their  lines  with  stations.  These  two  are  obliged  to 
go  outside  from  five  to  ten  miles.  Two  other  lines  which 
pass  through  a  portion  of  the  county  have  been  projected, 
but  are  not  likely  to  be  constructed  at  any  very  early  period. 
Kalamazoo  has  been  a  great  road  centre  from  the  days  of 
the  Indians  to  the  present  time,  and  is  now  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal railway  centres  of  the  State,  ranking  with  Jackson, 
Grand  Rapids,  Lansing,  and  Saginaw. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

STATISTICAL. 

Population  and  Production — Agriculture  and  Manufactures  for  the 
year  1873 — Political  Statistics. 

The  following  tables  and  statements  have  been  prepared 
from  the  State  Census  Report  for  the  year  1874. 

The  statements  and  tables  for  assessments  and  valuations 
will  be  found  in  Chapter  XVII. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  procure  the  census  of  the 
several  towns  of  Kalamazoo  for  the  year  1840.  The  total 
population  for  that  year  was  7389. 

POPULATION. 
The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Kalamazoo  County  by  townships  for  a  series  of  years : 

Townships.              1837*  1850.  1860.  1870.  1874. 

Alamo 420  943  1,148  1,131 

Brady , 1,292*  578  1,111  1,382  1,400 

Charleston 846  1,309  1,369  1,200 

Cooper 386*  733  1,231  1,254  1,400 

Climax 504  1,160  1,389  1,974 

Comstock 1,393*  1,202  2,012  2,018  1,294 

Kalamazoo 1,373*  3,284  6,945  10,447  11,748 

Oshtemo 587  1,239  1,594  1,489 

Pavilion 548*  495  964  1,208  1,127 

Portage 726  973  1,050  1,004 

Prairie  Ronde 665*  690  1,035  1,163  1,033 

Richland 720*  795  1,331  1,381  1,255 

Ross.... 680  1,514  1,397  1,673 

Schoolcraft 1,101  1,498  2,136  2,017 

Texas 410  823  1,109  1,079 

Wakeshma 128  658  1,401  1,460 

Total  for  county 6,377     13,179    24,746    31,446    32,284 

*  These  seven  towns  then  included  the  entire  county,  the  others 
being  set  off  subsequently.  Of  the  population  of  1837  there  were 
3546  males,  and  2831  females. 


,  LANDS   AND   PRODUCTS. 

The  total  number  of  acres  of  taxable  lands  in  the  county 
in  1874  was  343,467;  of  improved  lands,  210,886;  of 
lands  exempt  from  taxation,  1,874.25 ;  value  of  lands  ex- 
empt from  taxation,  $333,165.  The  number  of  farms  in 
the  county  was  1520,  and  the  number  of  acres  in  farms, 
158,078 ;  the  average  number  of  acres  to  each  farm  was 
104. 

The  number  of  acres  in  wheat  was  72,691 ;  number  of 
bushels  of  wheat  harvested  in  1873,  829,321.  Number 
of  acres  in  corn,  27,201 ;  number  of  bushels  of  corn  har- 
vested in  1873,  867,498.  Number  of  bushels  of  all  other 
grains,  177,660.  Bushels  of  potatoes  raised,  96,888. 
Tons  of  hay  cut,  22,870.  Pounds  of  wool  sheared, 
283,911.  Pounds  of  pork  marketed,  2,743,476.  Pounds 
of  cheese  made,  16,128.  Pounds  of  butter  made,  728,266. 
Pounds  of  fruit  dried  for  market,  61,457.  Barrels  of  cider 
made,  7192.     Pounds  of  maple-sugar  made,  48,387. 

Number  of  acres  in  apple-,  peach-,  peaij-,  plum-,  and 
cherry-orchards,  7040 ;  acres  in  vineyards,  43 i  ;  acres  in 
raspberry-bushes,  26  J  ;  in  strawberry-vines,  13  ;  in  currant- 
and  gooseberry-bushes,  17  \  ;  in  melons  and  garden  vegeta- 
bles, 195.  Bushels  of  apples  in  1873, 174,630  ;  of  peaches 
in  1872,  14,627 ;  of  pears  in  1872,  1270 ;  of  plums  in 
1873,  29  ;  of  cherries,  3047  ;  pounds  of  grapes,  365,700  ; 
bushels  of  strawberries,  684 ;  currants  and  gooseberries, 
1568  ;  vegetables,  11,820 ;  value  of  garden  vegetables  and 
fruit  in  1872,  $108,405. 

Stock. — Horses,  one  year  old  and  over,  9411 ;  mules,  88  ; 
work  oxen,  278 ;  milch  cows,  8260  ;  neat  cattle  other  than 
working  oxen,  7673  ;  swine,  16,740  ;  sheep,  55,534  ;  sheep 
sheared  in  1873,  63,854. 

MANUFACTURES. 

Number  of  flouring-mills,  15  ;  operated  by  steam,  2  ;  by 
water,  13 ;  persons  employed,  68;  capital  invested,  $203,000 ; 
runs  of  stone,  45 ;  barrels  of  flour  made,  138,600 ;  value 
of  product,  $891,250. 

Saw-mills:  Whole  number  of  mills  in  the  county,  19; 
operated  by  steam,  10 ;  by  water,  9  ;  persons  employed, 
46 ;  capital  invested,  $55,700 ;  feet  of  lumber  sawed, 
5,838,000  ;  value  of  products,  $79,469. 

Shingle-mills  :f  Number,  1 ;  operated  by  steam  ;  persons 
employed,  6  ;  capital,  $2000  ;  value  of  products,  $4000. 

Planing- mills :  Number  in  county,  5  ;  operated  by  steam, 
4;  by  water,  1  ;  persons  employed,  117;  capital  invested, 
$112,000;  value  of  products,  $145,000. 

Foundries  and  machine-shops  :J  Whole  number,  4 ;  op- 
erated by  steam,  2 ;  by  water,  2 ;  persons  employed,  22 ; 
capital  invested,  $10,500;  products,  $8200. 

Agricultural-implement  works :  Whole  number,  2 ;  op- 
erated by  steam;  persons  employed,  130;  capital  invested, 
$140,000  ;  value  of  products,  $225,000. 

Musical-instrument  manufactories ;  Number,  1 ;  persons 
employed,  8 ;  capital  invested,  $4000 ;  value  of  products, 
$10,000. 

Carriage-factories :     Whole    number,    6 ;    persons    em- 

f  The  only  shingle-mill  in  the  county  is  reported  from  Wakeshma. 
J  The  census  does  not  report  any  at  Kalamazoo.     See  history  of 
Kalamazoo  village  for  fiHl  account. 
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ployed,  60  ;  capital  invested,  $46,900  ;  value  of  products, 
$68,500. 

Fanning-mill,  milk-safe,  and  washboard-factories :  Whole 
number,  1 ;  persons  employed,  10  ;  capital  invested,  $3000  ; 
value  of  products,  $20,000. 

Furniture-  and  chair-factories  :*  Whole  number,  3 ;  per- 
sons employed,  4;  capital,  $1900;  value  of  products, 
$1450. 

One  stave-,  heading,-  and  hoop-factory  in  Alamo,  em- 
ploying 6  hands,  with  $1000  capital,  and  producing  value 
of  $1400. 

One  wooden-ware  establishment  at  Kalamazoo,  employ- 
ing 65  hands,  having  $40,000  capital  invested,  and  produc- 
ing a  value  of  $35,000. 

A  small  cooperage-establishment  at  Schoolcraft,  employ- 
ing 8  hands,  with  $1500  invested,  and  producing  annually 
$8000. 

Tanneries:  Two  reported  at  Kalamazoo,  operated  by 
steam,  employing  16  hands,  with  $36,000  capital,  and  pro- 
ducing $25,000. 

Saddle-,  harness-,  and  trunk-factories:  Whole  number 
reported,  6;  persons  employed,  18;  capital,  $12,900  ;  pro- 
ducts, $23,500. 

Stove-,  copper-,  and  sheet-iron-factories,  etc. :  Number 
reported,  1 ;  persons  employed,  1 ;  capital,  $500  ;  products, 


Breweries :  Number,  4 ;  one  operated  by  steam  ;  persons 
employed,  10;  capital,  $23,600;  barrels  of  beer  brewed, 
4400 ;  value,  $32,000. 

Paper-mills  :f  Number,  1 ;  persons  employed,  70 ;  capital, 
$70,000 ;  product,  $60,000. 

Boot-  and  shoe-factories :  Whole  number,  3  ;  hands  em- 
ployed, 8  ;  capital,  $2450  ;  products,  $6300. 

Soap  and  candles :  Number,  2 ;  6  hands  employed ; 
capital,  $5500  ;  products,  $9400. 

Stone-  and  marble-works :  Number,  2  ;  persons  employed, 
16  ;  capital,  $14,000  ;  products,  $22,000. 

One  show-case  manufactory,  employing  4  persons,  with  a 
capital  of  $4000,  and  producing  value  $6000. 

Four  wind-mill  factories,  employing  27  hands,  with  a 
capital  of  $17,000,  and  producing  value  of  $38,400. 

One  piano  and  billiard-table-leg  factory,  employing  20 
hands,  with  $20,000  capital,  and  producing  an  annual 
value  of  $40,000. 

One  "  Novelty"  factory,  employing  8  hands,  with  a 
capital  of  $4000,  and  producing  annually  $5000  in  value. 

The  whole  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in 
the  county  reported  by  the  census  of  1874  was  91,  28 
operated  by  steam,  26  by  water,  and  32  without  either, — 5 
not  reported, — employing  1766  persons,  having  a  capital  of 
$853,650,  and  producing  goods  of  the  value  of  $1,748,369 
annually. 

The  census  reports  are  not  always  reliable.  See  history 
of  towns  and  villages. 

As  a  comparison  of  the  difference  between  1873  and 
1837,  a  few  facts  are  appended  from  the  census  sheets  of 
the  latter  year :  Number  of  grist-mills  in  the  county,  3 ; 
saw-mills,  21 ;  distilleries,  2;  merchants,  34. 

*  All  reported  from  Wakeshma. 

f  See  history  of  Kalamazoo  village. 


Number  of  bushels  of  wheat  produced  in  1836 103,787 

"  «  rye  "  "     1,060 

"  "  com  "  "     80,964 

"  "  oats  "  "     197,807 

"  "  buckwheat"  "     2,059£ 

Pounds  of  flax  produced  in  1836 865 

Amount  of  lumber  (feet)       "         717,500 

Number  of  head  of  neat  stock  in  1836 5,920 

"  horses  "       1,449 

"  sheep  "        1,221 

"  mules  and  asses  " 1 

hogs  "       8,469 

Pounds  of  furs  and  peltries 510 

The  number  of  heads  of  families  in  the  county  in  1837 

was  1217.    Number  liable  to  military  duty  (from  21  years 

to  45),  1389. 

POLITICAL   STATISTICS— VOTES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  political  complexion 
of  Kalamazoo  County  from  1836  to  1878: 

Presidential  Elections. — The  total  vote  of  the  county  for 
1836  is  not  given,  but  Martin  Van  Buren  had  213  majority 
over  William  Henry  Harrison  for  President. 

In  1840  the  tables  were  reversed,  the  vote  standing  954 
for  Harrison  to  744  for  Van  Buren. 

In  1844  the  vote  stood,  Clay,  932 ;  Polk,  838. 

In  1848  it  stood,  Taylor,  Whig,  1010  ;  Cass,  Democrat, 
880  ;  Van  Buren,  Free  Soil,  495. 

In  1852  it  stood,  Scott,  Whig,  1374;  Pierce,  Democrat, 
1257;  Hale,  Free  Soil,  411. 

In  1856,  Fremont,  Republican,  2803  ;  Buchanan,  Dem- 
ocrat, 1620. 

In  1860,  for  Lincoln,  Republican,  3230 ;  for  Douglas, 
Democrat,  2031. 

In  1864,  Lincoln,  Republican,  3151;  McClellan,  Dem- 
ocrat, 2101. 

In  1868,  Grant,  Republican,  4073  ;  Seymour,  Democrat, 
2951. 

In  1872,  Grant,  Republican,  4007 ;  Greeley,  Democrat, 
2463. 

In  1876,  Hayes,  Republican,  4496 ;  Tilden,  Democrat, 
3583. 

Votes  for  Governor  from  1854  to  1878. — 1854  :  Bing- 
ham, Republican,  1733  ;  Barry,  Democrat,  1191. 

1856. — Bingham,  Republican,  2807  ;  Felch,  Democrat, 
1667. 

1858. — Wisner,  Republican,  2475  ;  Stuart,  Democrat, 
1582. 

I860.— Blair,  Republican,  3193 ;  Barry,  Democrat,  2123. 

1862.— Blair,  Republican,  2752  ;  Stout,  Democrat,  2014. 

1864. — Crapo,  Republican,  3155  ;  Fen  ton,  Democrat, 
2106. 

1866. — Crapo,  Republican,  3145  ;  Williams,  Democrat, 
1678. 

1868. — Baldwin,  Republican,  4062  ;  Moore,  Democrat, 
2970. 

1870. — Baldwin,  Republican,  2874;  Comstock,  Dem- 
ocrat, 1969. 

1872.— Bagley,  Republican,  4014 ;  Blair,  Liberal,  2502. 

1874. — Bagley,  Republican,  2946 ;  Chamberlain,  Dem- 
ocrat, 2941. 

1876. — Croswell,  Republican,  4493  ;  Webber,  Democrat, 
3595. 

1878. — Croswell,  Republican,  3480 ;  Barnes,  Democrat, 
2286  j  Smith,  National,  1074. 
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Vote  on  the  Constitutions. — The  vote  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1835  is  not  given  for  Kalamazoo  County  in  the 
census  report  for  1874. 

For  1850  it  stood,  for,  1140 ;  against,  228. 

1867.— For,  2219  ;  against,  3430. 

1873.— For,  770  ;  against,  4259. 

The  number  of  voters  in  the  county  by  the  census  of 
1874  was  8740. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 


MIIiITAKY. 


History  and  Rosters  of  the  Organizations  from  Kalamazoo  County 
which  served  in  the  Mexican  War  and  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

The  history  of  the  various  organizations  herewith  given 
is  mainly  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  Adjutant-General 
of  the  State,  supplemented  with  such  additional  material 
as  we  have  been  able  to  procure  from  individuals.  The 
brief  sketch  and  roster  of  Company  A,  1st  Michigan  In- 
fantry, which  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  are  furnished 
through  the  courtesy  of  Col.  F.  W.  Curtenius. 

Tfie  sketch  of  Company  H,  44th  Illinois  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, is  from  facts  obligingly  furnished  us  by  Capt.  Henry 
T.  Smith,  Register  of  Deeds. 

We  have  endeavored  to  make  this  department  as  complete 
as  possible. 

For  sketch  of  the  excitement  connected  with  the  Black 
Hawk  war  see  histories  of  Schoolcraft,  Climax,  and  Kala- 
mazoo. 

MEXICAN   WAE. 

COMPANY  A,  FIRST   MICHIGAN   INFANTRY. 

This  company  was  recruited  at  Kalamazoo  by  Capt.  Fred. 
W.  Curtenius,  and  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  one  men. 
It  was  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  on  the  19th 
of  November,  1847.  Soon  after  orders  were  received  to 
report  to  Col.  Thomas  B.  W.  Stockton,  at  Detroit,  in  com- 
mand of  the  regiment.  The  company  remained  at  the  De- 
troit barracks  until  the  25th  of  December,  when  it  departed, 
in  company  with*the  regiment,  for  New  Orleans,  La.  It 
marched  through  mud  and  rain,  and  over  nearly  impassable 
roads,  to  Springfield,  Ohio,  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred 
miles.  From  that  point  it  proceeded  by  rail  to  Cincinnati, 
where  it  embarked  upon  the  steamer  "  Andrew  Jackson," 
and  reached  New  Orleans  in  ten  days.  There  it  encamped 
upon  Jackson's  old  battle-ground  of  1815,  and  remained 
about  one  week.  During  this  time  the  regiment  was  in- 
spected by  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  in  person,  who  was  recently 
from  his  famous  campaigns  in  Mexico.  The  veteran  gen- 
eral, after  a  close  inspection,  complimented  the  regiment, 
and  prophesied  for  it  an  honorable  history. 

At  New  Orleans  it  took  passage  for  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico, 
where  it  arrived  about  the  middle  of  January,  1 848.  At 
Vera  Cruz  it  encamped  outside  the  walls  for  about  three 
weeks,  when  it  received  orders  to  proceed  to  the  city  of 
Cordova,  a  fine  little  town  of  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Orizaba,  a  lofty  snow-capped  moun- 
tain lifting  its  head  seventeen  thousand  feet  into  the  heavens. 

On  the  march  inland  the  regiment  was  more  or  less  an- 


noyed by  guerrillas,  which  infested  all  the  public  roads  and 
somewhat  impeded  its  progress,  but,  after  a  long  march  and 
considerable  skirmishing,  it  reached  its  point  of  destination^ 
which  it  continued  to  occupy  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

Company  A  was  occasionally  detailed  upon  escort  duty, 
to  guard  trains  employed  between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  inte- 
rior posts  in  transporting  quartermaster's  and  commissary's 
supplies.  With  the  exception  of  occasional  skirmishing  with 
guerrillas,  the  company  saw  no  actual  war.  The  heavy 
fighting  was  mostly  over  before  its  arrival  in  the  country. 

In  July,  1848,  upon  the  return  of  peace,  the  regiment 
was  ordered  home,  and  in  due  time  reached  Detroit,  where 
it  was  mustered  out  of  service,  July  18,  1848. 

Of  the  one  hundred  men  who  constituted  the  Kalamazoo 
company,  Col.  Curtenius  thinks  there  are  at  this  time  less 
than  twenty  living.  Two  of  its  commissioned  officers, 
Lieuts.  Bice  and  Bawles,  both  promising  young  men  and 
excellent  soldiers,  died  soon  after  their  return  from  the  field, 
of  disease  contracted  in  the  service,  and  the  dead  of  the 
company  are  strewn  along  the  Mississippi— sleeping  upon 
its  banks  at  New  Orleans  and  elsewhere — and  under  the 
sunny  skies  of  Mexico,  at  Cordova.  Two  who  died  on 
shipboard  while  making  the  passage  of  the  Mexican  Gulf 
were  enveloped  in  one  common  winding-sheet  and  sunk  in 
the  "  limitless  sea."  The  story  of  its  experiences,  privations, . 
and  hardships,  and  the  thousand  and  one  things  common  to 
the  life  of  a  soldier  in  every  clime,  would  fill  a  volume. 
We  have  rescued  thus  much  as  a  reminder  of  the  patriotism 
of  our  fathers,  and  in  remembrance  of  the  brave  men  who 
volunteered  to  do  battle  for  their  country  in  a  foreign  land. 

The  orderly  sergeant  of  Company  A  was  Benjamin 
Franklin  Orcutt,  of  whom  a  brief  sketch  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  volume.  The  regiment  was  made  up  of 
the  finest  material,  and  Company  A  was  among  the  best. 

This  brief  campaign  was  not  the  first  in  which  Capt. 
Curtenius  had  been  engaged.  As  early  as  1824,  when  a 
youth  of  eighteen  years,  the  story  of  the  struggles  of  the 
South  American  patriots,  under  Don  Simon  Bolivar,  against 
the  Spanish  power,  fired  his  youthful  ambition,  and  he  de- 
termined to  take  part  with  them.  Procuring  letters  of  re- 
commendation from  the  consul-general  at  New  York,  he 
proceeded  alone  to  Granada  and  offered  his  services  to  the 
government,  which  gladly  accepted  them,  and  offered  him 
either  a  midshipman's  commission  in  the  navy  or  a  lieuten- 
ant's commission  in  the  army.  He  chose  the  latter,  and 
served  faithfully  until  the  close  of  the  war.*  A  more  gen- 
eral notice  of  Col.  Curtenius  will  be  found  in  another  chap- 
ter. His  career  has  been  in  many  respects  remarkable,  and 
he  can  with  justice  be  called  a  hero  of  three  wars, — the  war 
against  the  Spaniards  in  South  America,  the  Mexican  war, 
and  the  great  war  of  the  Bebellion,  in  the  latter  of  which 
he  took  a  conspicuous  part  as  colonel  of  the  6th  Michigan 
Infantry. 

The  following  is  the  muster-roll  of  Company  A,  1st 
Michigan  Volunteers,  commanded  by  Col.  Thomas  B.  W. 
Stockton : 

Note. — Those  whose  names  are  preceded  by  a  star  have  died  since  they  were 
mustered  out.  These  are  known  to  Col.  Curtenius,  but  he  thinks  probably  not 
more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  company  are  now  living. 

*  During  his  service  in  South  America  he  was  wounded  in  the 
breast. 
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Frederick  W.  Curtenius,*  capt.,  com.  Oct.  30, 1847,  Kalamazoo. 

Edmund  Rice,  1st  lieut.,  com.  Oct.  30, 1847,  Kalamazoo. 

♦Paul  W.  H.  Rawles,  2d  lieut.,  com.  Oct.  30, 1847,  Kalamazoo. 

*Sanmel  A.  Rice,  2d  lieut.,  com.  Oct.  30, 1847,  Kalamazoo. 

Benjamin  F.  Orcutt,f  1st  sergt.,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo. 

Myron  H.  Stone,  sergt.,  enl.  Nov.  5,  1847,  Kalamazoo ;  pro.  from  corp.  Dec.  1, 

1847. 
William  H.  Harrison,  sergt.,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Paw  Paw ;  pro.  from  corp.  April 

25, 1848. 
Orren  S.  Case,  sergt.,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo;  appointed  sergt.  from  the 

ranks,  May  25, 1848. 
Sherman  C.  Beecher,  1st  corp.,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Grand  Rapids. 
Hiram  Everitt,  corp.,  enl.  Nov.  5,  1847,  Kalamazoo;  appointed  corp.  Jan.  1, 

1848. 
Edwin  Childs,  corp.,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo ;  appointed  corp.  Feb.  1, 

1848. 
Barton  Haggerty,  corp.,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo;  appointed  corp.  March 

1, 1848. 
Loren  R.  Swift,  fifer,  enl.  Nov.  5,  1847,  Grand  Rapids. 
William  W.  Whitney,  drummer,  enl.  Nov.  5,1847,  Schoolcraft. 
Axtell,  Octavius  A.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo. 
*Austin,  Curtis,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Schoolcraft. 
Atkinson,  John,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo. 
Almy,  Frederick,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Grand  Rapids. 
Almy,  James,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5,  1847,  Kalamazoo. 
Balcom,  Joseph  E.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5,  1847,  Kalamazoo. 
Barker,  Bleeker  L.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Grand  Rapids. 
*Boyington,  William  L.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Grand  Rapids. 
Burch,  Nicholas,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo. 
•  Buswell,  Bray  W.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo. 
Beals,  Manly  W.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847.  Kalamazoo. 
*Brown,  Samuel,  Jr.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Allegan  ;  left  at  New  Orleans 

Hospital,  June  24, 1848. 
Bush,  Andrew,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo. 
Cavanaugh,  Moses  H.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo. 
Coleman,  Oscar  F.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo. 
Coleman,  John  M.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5,  1847,  Kalamazoo. 
Condon,  Gustavus  F.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo. 
Cadwell,  Cornelius,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo. 
Chapman,  Edmund  A.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5,  1847,  Schoolcraft. 
Day,  James  S.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo. 
De  Shane,  Francis,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo. 
Downey,  William,  private,  enl.  January,  1848,  New  Orleans,  La. 
*Dulin,  James,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Edely,  Oliver,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo. 
*Fisher,  Daniel,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo. 
Fish,  Hiram,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo. 
Fuller,  Joseph  K.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo. 
Fulsom,  John,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5,  1847,  Kalamazoo. 
Gray,  James,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo. 
Harris,  Lemuel  W.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Paw  Paw. 
Harris,  Stephen  M.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Paw  Paw. 
Hamlin,  Chandler,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Paw  Paw. 
Hawley,  Sanford,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Paw  Paw ;  left  at  hospital,  Vera 

Cruz,  March  13, 1848. 
*Hawkins,  Samuel,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo. 
Hewitt,  Isaac,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Schoolcraft. 
Holt,  Darius,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo. 
*Hubbard,  David,  Jr.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Schoolcraft. 
Irwin,  Stephen,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Paw  Paw. 
*Jackson,  John,  private,  enl.  January,  1848,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Lake,  Charles,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo. 
Mathews,  Alonzo,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5. 1847,  Kalamazoo. 
McLin,  Curtis,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo. 
McLin,  William  II..  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo. 
McIIenry,  George  R.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5,  1847,  Kalamazoo. 
Miller,  Henry,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo. 
Moore,  Nicholas,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Paw  Paw. 
Morey,  Benjamin  F.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Paw  Paw. 
Morse,  Manly  W.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo. 
McMannis,  Thomas,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Detroit. 
Newton,  Harris  G.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5,  1847,  Kalamazoo. 
*Parmeter,  James,  private,  enl.  Nov.  14, 1847,  Detroit;  trans,  from  Co.  D,  Capt. 

Greusel,J  Feb.  1,1848. 
*Phillips,  Thomas,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo. 
*Rockwill,  Joseph,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo. 
Robinson,  James,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo. 
Scrambling,  Warren,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo. 
Smith,  Albert  A.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo. 
Smith,  William  W.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo. 


*  Capt.  Curtenius  raised  and  commanded  for  a  considerable  time  the  6th 
Regiment  of  Michigan  Infantry  during  the  Rebellion.  See  history  of  that 
organization,  farther  on. 

f  See  sketch  of  Col.  Orcutt  farther  on. 

X  Capt.  Nicholas  Greusei  raised  and  commanded  the  36th  Illinois  Infantry  in 
the  Rebellion,  1861-65. 


Sparling,  Manville,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Grand  Rapids. 
Starring,  Henry,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Allegan. 
Soddy,  Emery,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo. 
Tesdale,  Edward,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo. 
♦Thompson,  Mark,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo. 
Tyler,  Elisha,  Jr.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Paw  Paw. 
Wilsey,  Abraham,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Grand  Rapids. 
Wilson,  John,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo. 

Transferred. 

Heinzman,  Frederick,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo ;  trans.  Jan.  1, 1848, 

to  Co.  D,  Capt.  Greusei. 
Heinzman,  Lewis,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo ;  trans.  Jan.  1,  1848,  to 

Co.  D,  Capt.  Greusei. 

Discharged  during  the  War. 

Cummings,  Thomas  B.,  sergt.,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Grand  Rapids;  disch.  April  25, 

1848,  by  Col.  Stockton  at  Cordova,  Mexico,  to  take  commission  in  15th 

U.  S.  Inf. 
Dodge,  Charles  G.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo ;  disch.  April  25, 1848, 

for  disability,  at  Cordova,  Mexico. 
*Eames,  William  L., private,  enl.  Nov.  5,1847,  Kalamazoo;  disch.  at  Vera  Cruz, 

Mexico,  March  10, 1848,  for  disability,  by  Gen.  Twiggs. 
Fitzgerald,  Leonard  O.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo ;  disch.  at  Detroit, 

Dec.  17, 1847,  by  U.  S.  Court,  on  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
*Heath,  Franklin  H.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Allegan;  disch.  April  26, 1848, 

at  Cordova,  Mexico,  for  disability,  by  Col.  Stockton. 
May,  Charles  S.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo ;  disch.  at  Detroit,  Dec. 

2, 1847,  by  E.  Taylor,  U.  S.  Com.,  on  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
*Kent,  Andrew  J.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo ;  disch.  May  9,1848,  at 

New  Orleans,  for  disability. 
*Logan,  William  B.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo;  disch.  at  Detroit, 

July  13, 1848,  for  disability. 
Sherwood,  William  B.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo;  disch.  March  30, 

1848,  at  Cordova,  Mexico,  for  disability. 

Died  in  Service. 

Cleveland,  Nathan,  private,  enl.  Nov.  14, 1847,  Detroit;  trans,  from  Co.  D,  Capt. 

Greusei,  Jan.  1,  1848;  died  at  Cordova,  Mexico,  Feb.  18, 1848. 
Cramer,  Walter,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo;  died  at  Cordova,  Mexico, 

June  9, 1848. 
Lewis,  James  O.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo ;  died  at  sea  on  return, 

June  22, 1848. 
Moore,  Samuel  H.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Paw  Paw;  died  en  route  home, 

June  11, 1848. 
Murray,  Josiah,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo;  died  at  Cordova,  Mexico, 

May  14, 1848. 
Price,  Silas  S.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Allegan  ;  died  en  route  home,  July  3, 

1848. 
Ross,  Chester,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Allegan ;  died  at  Detroit  Barracks,  of 

typhoid  pneumonia,  Feb.  14, 1848. 
Soddy,  John  W.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo;  died  at  New  Orleans, 

June  24, 1848. 
Thrall,  Norman,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo;  died  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

July  4, 1848. 
Webber,  William,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1847,  Kalamazoo;  died  en  route  home, 

July  2, 1848. 
Wilkinson, Perry,  private,  enl.  Nov. 5, 1847,  Grand  Rapids;  died  in  New  Orleans 

Hospital,  Jan.  20,  1848. 

Of  this  company  Capt.  Curtenius  recruited  ninety-five 
men,  Capt.  Nicholas  Greusei,  of  Company  D,  two,  and  the 
four  commissioned  officers  are  put  down  as  enlisted  by  Gov- 
ernor Greenly,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  one  men. 
Of  these,  eleven  died  in  the  service,  nine  were  discharged 
for  various  causes,  and  thirteen  deserted  for  reasons  best 
known  to  themselves.  Of  the  enlistments,  sixty-seven  were 
at  Kalamazoo,  ten  at  Paw  Paw,  eight  at  Grand  Rapids,  five 
at  Schoolcraft,  five  at  Allegan,  four  at  Detroit,  and  two  at 
New  Orleans.  The  company  was  mustered  into  service 
mostly  on  the  19th  of  November,  1847,  at  Detroit,  Mich. ; 
two  recruits  were  mustered  in  at  New  Orleans,  in  January, 
1848.  The  company  was  discharged  at  Detroit  on  the  18th 
day  of  July,  1848,  by  Capt.  J.  A.  Whitall,  5th  United 
States  Infantry.  According  to  the  last  muster-roll,  from 
which  these  facts  have  been  obtained,  the  roster  wouM 
stand  as  follows : 
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Transferred  to  other  commands 2 

Deserted 13 

Discharged  for. various  causes 9 

Died  in  service. 11 

Finally  discharged  at  Detroit 66 

Total 101 


WAR  OF   THE  REBELLION,   1861-65. 

FIRST   ENGINEERS   AND   MECHANICS. 

This  splendid  regiment,  which  rendezvoused  at  Marshall, 
included  in  its  ranks  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  men 
recruited  from  the  various  towns  of  Kalamazoo  County. 
Every  company  in  the  regiment  had  one  or  more  represen- 
tatives from  the  county,  and  among  its  officers  from  Kala- 
mazoo were  Lieut.-Col.  Garrett  Hannings,  Adj.  Clement 
F.  Miller,  Capts.  Gilbert  Hannings  and  Elias  Broadwell, 
and  Lieuts.  John  N.  Draper,  Frank  Fish,  and  Jacob  M. 
White,  of  Company  G,  and  Lieuts.  Charles  B.  Henika,  of 
Company  H,  and  Henry  R.  Sherman,  of  Company  K. 

The  regiment  left  Marshall  for  the  seat  of  war  on  the 
17th  of  December,  1861,  and  proceeded  to  Louisville,  Ky. 
Its  roster  showed  an  aggregate  of  ten  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  men. 

Its  service  was  performed  in  a  great  measure  by  detach- 
ments, it  having  been  separated  more  or  less  from  the  first. 
One  of  its  detachments,  under  Gen.  0.  M.  Mitchell,  com- 
prised the  first  Union  troops  to  enter  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
Another  detachment  was  at  the  battle  of  Chaplin  Hills. 
It  was  employed  in  repairing  and  opening  the  railroads 
between  Nashville  and  Chattanooga,  Nashville  and  Colum- 
bia, Corinth  and  Decatur,  Huntsville  and  Stevenson,  and 
twice  assisted  in  opening  the  road  from  Nashville  to  Louis- 
ville. During  June,  1862,  it  constructed  seven  bridges  on 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  each  from  eighty- 
four  to  three  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length. 

After  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing  (Shiloh),  it  was 
engaged  eight  weeks  in  the  construction  of  steamboat  land- 
ings and  crossings,  having  only  one  day's  rest  in  the  time. 

Under  an  act  of  Congress,  in  1862,  it  was  reorganized, 
with  twelve  companies  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  each, 
in  three  battalions,  having  a  major  to  each. 

From  November,  1862,  to  June  29,  1863,  the  regiment 
was  stationed  at  Edgefield  and  Mill  Creek,  near  Nashville, 
Lavergne,  Murfreesboro',  Smyrna,  and  at  a  point  near  Nash- 
ville, on  the  Tennessee  and  Alabama  Railroad. 

During  this  time  nine  bridges  were  built,  a  number  of 
magazines  and  various  buildings  constructed,  and  a  large 
amount  of  railroad  track  relaid.  On  the  1st  of  January, 
1863,  the  regiment  was  attacked  at  Lavergne  by  a  cavalry 
force  of  three  thousand  or  more  with  two  guns,  under 
Wheeler  and  Wharton.  The  rebels  retreated  with  loss. 
The  regiment  lost  one  killed  and  six  wounded. 

During  July  and  August  it  was  engaged  in  repairing 
the  railroad  from  Murfreesboro'  to  Chattanooga,  following 
the  advance  of  Gen.  Rosecrans.  In  July  five  bridges  were 
built,  one  over  Elk  River,  four  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in 
length,  and  one  over  Duck  River,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  length. 

During  September  and  October  detached  companies  were 
engaged  in  building  a  bridge  at  Chattanooga,  pontoons  at 
Bridgeport,  constructing  commissary  buildings  at  Steven- 


son, and  making  repairs  on  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga 
Railroad,  and  the  Nashville  and  Northwestern  Railroad. 
Besides  this  great  amount  of  work  done  the  regiment  got 
out  a  great  number  of  ties,  and  did  a  large  amount  of  re- 
pairing, etc. 

During  the  months  of  November  and  December,  1863, 
and  January  and  February,  1 864,  it  was  employed  on  the 
Nashville  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  and  in  erecting  build- 
ings at  Chattanooga  and  Bridgeport  for  the  quartermaster, 
commissary,  ordnance,  and  other  departments  of  the  army. 
During  a  portion  of  the  time  the  battalion  at  Chattanooga 
was  employed  in  refitting  saw-mills.  In  March  and  April, 
1864,  a  battalion  was  engaged  at  Chattanooga  in  running 
saw-mills  and  in  getting  out  railroad  ties,  building  hospital 
accommodations,  and  in  working  on  the  defenses  of  the 
place. 

Other  detachments  were  engaged  in  erecting  block-houses 
along  the  lines  of  the  various  railroads  in  Alabama  and 
Tennessee.  One  battalion  remained  at  Chattanooga  during 
the  month  of  May.  Two  companies  were  engaged  at 
Bridgeport  in  erecting  artillery  block-houses.  One  bat- 
talion was  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  build- 
ing block-houses  from  Decatur  to  Stevenson,  and  two  com- 
panies were  at  Stevenson  completing  the  defenses. 

In  June,  July,  August,  and  September  the  remainder  of 
the  regiment  was  engaged  on  the  line  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Western  Railroad.  In  September,  after  the  occupation  of 
the  city  of  Atlanta  by  Sherman's  army,  the  headquarters 
of  the  regiment  were  transferred  to  that  place. 

The  original  term  of  service  for  the  regiment  expired  on 
the  31st  of  October,  1864.  The  officers  and  men  who  had 
not  re-enlisted  were  mustered  out,  but  the  re-enlisted  men 
and  recruits  enabled  it  to  keep  up  its  full  strength  and 
organization. 

From  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  November  the  regiment, 
with  the  exception  of  Companies  L  and  M,  was  stationed 
at  Atlanta,  and  employed  in  constructing  defenses,  destroy- 
ing rebel  works,  depots,  rolling-mills,  foundries,  and  other 
public  property,  and  in  tearing  up  and  rendering  useless 
the  various  railroads  in  the  vicinity. 

On  the  grand  march  through  Georgia  to  the  sea  it  moved 
with  the  14th  Army  Corps  to  Sandersville,  thence  with  the 
20th  Corps  to  Horse  Creek,  and  from  thence  to  Savannah 
with  the  17th  Corps.  During  this  memorable  march  the 
regiment  was  required  to  keep  close  with  the  army,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  was  busily  engaged  in  destroying  the  rail- 
roads and  in  making  roads  over  marshes  and  bad  places. 
On  the  10th  and  11th  of  December  it  constructed  a  dam 
on  the  Ogeechee  Canal,  near  Savannah,  under  a  heavy  fire 
from  rebel  batteries.  From  that  time  until  the  evacuation 
of  the  city  by  the  enemy  it  was  busy  destroying  the  several 
railroads  which  radiate  from  Savannah,  and  in  building  cor- 
duroy-roads for  the  use  of  trains  and  batteries  around  the 
city. 

On  the  23d  of  December  it  moved  into  the  city,  and  on 
the  28th  began  work  on  the  new  line  of  fortifications  laid 
out  by  order  of  Gen.  Sherman,  an  inner  and  shorter  line 
than  that  of  the  enemy,  enabling  a  much  smaller  force  to 
hold  the  place.  The  new  line  was  something  over  two  miles 
in  length,  and  included  several  strong  lunettes  and  batteries. 
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In  January  it  was  employed  at  Pooler's  Station  convert- 
ing the  railroad  into  a  wagon  road ;  and  on  the  26th  of  the 
month  it  embarked  at  Thunderbolt  for  Beaufort,  S.  C,  from 
which  point  it  marched  with  the  army,  on  the  31st,  in  the 
direction  of  Goldsboro',  N.  C.  It  first  moved  with  the  15th 
Corps,  next  with  the  20th  as  far  as  Columbia ;  from  the 
latter  point  to  Fayetteville  with  the  17th  Corps,  and  thence 
to  Goldsboro'  with  the  20th  Corps.  During  this  move- 
ment, besides  constructing  a  great  length  of  corduroy  roads, 
it  destroyed  thirty  miles  of  railroad,  and  built  ten  important 
bridges  and  crossings.  The  bridge  over  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Edisto  River  was  constructed  under  the  fire  of  the 
rebel  sharpshooters.  At  Hughes,  and  Little  and  Big  Lynch 
Creeks,  the  bridges  were  constructed  in  the  night.  At  the 
latter  stream  the  distance  covered  by  water  was  fully  a  mile, 
and  the  water  was  waist  deep.  At  Columbia  the  regiment 
was  employed  in  destroying  public  property,  and  at  Fayette- 
ville it  destroyed  the  United  States  arsenal,  occupied  by  the 
rebels,  and  various  shops  and  public  stores. 

Companies  L  and  M  had  been  detached  from  the  regi- 
ment early  in  the  campaign  of  1864,  and  left  at  work  upon 
the  defenses  of  Stevenson,  Ala.,  where  they  constructed  a 
series  of  works,  including  eight  strong  block-houses.  When 
these  were  completed  the  companies  were  retained  in  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  were  engaged  along  the  line 
of  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  in  constructing 
block-houses.  During  the  month  of  December  these  de- 
tachments, excepting  one  at  Elk  River  bridge,  were  on  duty 
at  Fort  Rosecrans  at  Murfreesboro',  aiding  in  its  defense 
against  Gen.  Hood's  army,  and  in  completing  the  works. 
On  the  15th  of  December  a  detachment  of  Company  L, 
which  had  been  sent  out  with  several  companies  of  an  Illi- 
nois regiment  to  bring  in  a  railroad  train  loaded  with  pro- 
visions, was  captured,  after  six  hours  of  hard  fighting. 

Companies  L  and  M  left  Murfreesboro'  on  the  1st  of 
March,  1865,  to  join  the  regiment,  proceeding  by  rail  via 
Louisville,  Indianapolis,  Crestline,  Pittsburg,  and  Philadel- 
phia, to  New  York,  where  they  took  steamer  to  Beaufort, 
N.  C,  and  went  thence  by  rail  to  Newbern,  and  joined  the 
regiment  at  Goldsboro'  on  the  25th  of  the  month. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  Sherman's  army  moved  upon 
Johnston's  army  around  Raleigh,  and  the  regiment  accom- 
panied the  20th  Army  Corps.  At  Raleigh  it  remained 
until  the  army  moved  northward,  when  it  accompanied  the 
17th  Corps,  laying  the  pontoon  bridge  over  the  Roanoke 
River,  seven  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  on  the 
march.  The  regiment  passed  in  review  at  Washington  with 
Sherman's  army  on  the  24th  of  May. 

Early  in  June  it  was  ordered  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  where 
it  reported  to  Gen.  Thomas,  commanding  the  department 
of  the  Cumberland,  and  was  sent  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  ar- 
riving there  on  the  1st  of  July.  At  that  point  it  was  em- 
ployed upon  the  defenses  until  the  22d  of  September,  when 
it  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  and  was  sent  home,  ar- 
riving at  Jackson,  Mich.,  Sept.  25, 1865,  and  on  the  1st  of 
October  was  paid  and  disbanded. 

During  its  service  it  was  engaged  in  the  following  bat- 
tles and  skirmishes:  Mill  Spring,  Ky.,  Jan.  19,  1862;* 

*  The  rebel  general  Zollicoffer  was  killed  in  this  action. 
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Farmington,  Miss.,  May  9,  1862;  siege  of  Corinth,  Miss., 
May  10  to  31,  1862  ;  Perryville,  Ky.,  Oct.  8,  1862;  La- 
vergne,  Tenn.,  Jan.  I,  1863;  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Oct.  6, 
1863;  siege  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  22  to  Sept.  2,  1864; 
Savannah,  Ga.,  Dec.  11  to  21,  1864;  Bentonville,  N.  C, 
March  19,  1865. 

Its  casualties  were  seven  killed,  seventeen  wounded,  two 
hundred  and  forty-seven  died  of  disease,  and  three  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  discharged  for  disability  or  other  cause. 

In  connection  with  the  history  of  this  regiment,  we  quote 
with  pleasure  the  following  notice  of  its  gallantry  at  La- 
vergne,  Tenn.,  from  Greeley's  "  American  Conflict." 

In  noticing  Col.  Innes'  heroic  defense,  he  says,  "  On  the 
whole,  the  enemy's  operations  in  the  rear  of  our  army  dur- 
ing this  memorable  conflict  (battle  of  Stone  River)  reflect 
no  credit  on  the  intelligence  and  energy  with  which  they 
were  resisted.  '  The  silver  lining  to  this  cloud'  is  a  most 
gallant  defense  made  on  the  1st  of  January  by  Col.  Innes* 
1st  Michigan  Engineers  and  Mechanics,  only  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one  strong,  who  had  taken  post  on  high 
ground  near  Lavergne,  and  formed  such  a  barricade  of 
cedars,  etc.,  as  they  hurriedly  might.  Here  they  were  at- 
tacked at  two  p.m.  by  Wharton's  cavalry,  whom  they  suc- 
cessfully resisted  and  beat  off.  Wharton's  official  report 
is  their  best  eulogium  ;  he  was  in  command  of  six  regi- 
ments. He  says,  *  A  regiment  of  infantry  under  Col. 
Dennis  (Innes)  also  was  stationed  in  a  cedar  break  and 
fortifications  near  this  point.  I  caused  a  battery  under 
Lieut.  Pike,  who  acted  with  great  gallantry,  to  open  on  it. 
The  fire,  at  a  range  of  not  more  than  four  hundred  yards, 
was  kept  up  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  must  have  resulted 
in  great  damage  to  the  enemy.  I  caused  the  enemy  to  be 
charged  on  three  sides  at  the  same  time  by  Cols.  Cox  and 
Smith  and  Lieut.-Col.  Malone,  and  the  charge  was  re- 
peated four  times;  but  the  enemy  was  so  strongly  posted 
that  it  was  found  impossible  to  dislodge  him.'  "  In  spite  of 
the  heavy  aud  continuous  artillery  fire  and  the  desperate 
charges  of  the  enemy,  the  regiment  lost  only  two  killed  and 
twelve  wounded  in  the  affair.  The  rebel  loss  was  estimated 
at  over  a  hundred. 

Gen.  Rosecrans,  in  his  oflicial  report,  gave  the  regiment 
the  credit  of  having  repulsed  over  ten  times  its  own  num- 
ber on  that  occasion. 

FIRST  ENGINEERS  AND  MECHANICS. 

Field  and  staff. 
Lieut.-Col.  Garrett  Hannings,  Kalamazoo;  com.  Nov.  3,  1864;  maj.,  Jan.  1, 

1864  ;  capt.,  Sept.  12,  1861 ;  must,  out  Sept.  22,  1865. 
Adj.  Clement  F.   Miller,  Kalamazoo  ;  com.  Sept.  18,  1861;  resigned  March  21, 

1861. 

Company  A. 
Andrew  Everhart,  disch.  by  order,  June  6, 1865. 
Samuel  Follett,  disch.  by  order,  June  6, 1865. 
James  Frauk,  disch.  by  order,  June  6, 1865. 
Bradley  Gilbert,  disch.  by  order,  July  21, 1865. 
Wm.  H.  Hartman,  disch.  by  order,  June  6, 1865. 
Chas.  A.  Orton,  died  of  disease  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  April  19, 1865. 
Herman  Robb,  disch.  by  order,  June  6, 1865. 
Conrad  Schatt,  disch.  by  order,  June  6,  1865. 

Company  B. 
Thaddeus  Carrier,  disch.  for  disability,  May  25, 1865. 

Company  C. 
Wm.  Bates,  died  of  disease  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  June  26, 1865. 
John  M.  Hoisiugton,  disch.  by  order,  Feb.  3, 1865. 
Wm.  Mclntyre,  disch.  by  order,  June  6,  1865. 
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Company  D. 
Carr  Finch,  disch.  by  order,  June  6, 1865. 
Evan  S.  Mack,  disch.  by  order,  June  6, 1865. 
Spencer  Ward,  disch.  by  order,  June  6, 1865. 
Charles  Wall,  disch.  by  order,  June  6, 1865. 

Company  E. 
Cyrus  Brown,  disch.  by  order,  June  6,  1865. 
Alfred  Buskirk,  disch.  by  order,  June  6, 1865. 
Chas.  E.  Clark,  disch.  by  order,  June  6, 1865. 

Loren  E.  Clark,  died  of  disease  at  David's  Island,  N.  Y.,  May  9, 1865. 
James  M.  Cannavan,  disch.  by  order,  June  6, 1865. 
John  Cannavan,  disch.  by  order,  June  6, 1865. 
Alonzo  B.  Caldwell,  disch.  by  order,  July  10, 1865. 
Daniel  J.  Lyons,  disch.  by  order,  June  6, 1865. 
John  Mclntyre,  disch.  by  order,  June  6, 1865. 
Joseph  Newton,  died  of  disease  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  May  9, 1865. 

Company  F. 
Sylvanns  Allen,  disch.  by  order,  June  6, 1865. 
James  F.  Bright,  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 
George  Do  Wolf,  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 
Clement  B.  Gutchins,  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 
Ansel  MeNutt,  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 
John  A.  Putnam,  disch.  by  order,  Oct.  4, 1865. 
George  Pitts,  disch.  for  disability,  May  22, 1865. 
Kobert  H.  Phillips,  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 
Ferdinand  Shutes,  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 

Company  G. 
Capt.  Gilbert  Hannings,  Kalamazoo;  com.  Sept.  12,  1861;  pro.  to  ma j.,  Jan. 

1, 1864. 
Capt.  Elias  H.  Broadwell,  Kalamazoo;  com.  Jan.  1, 1864;  must,  out  at  end  of 

service,  Oct.  26, 1864. 
1st  Lieut.  Elias  II.  Broadwell,  Kalamazoo;  com.  Sept.  5,  1861;  pro.  to  capt, 

Jan.  1, 1864. 
1st  Lieut.  Clement  F.  Miller,  Kalamazoo ;  com.  Sept.  18, 1861 ;  pro.  to  adj., 

Jan.  1,1864. 
1st  Lieut.  John  N.  Draper,  Kalamazoo ;  com.  Jan.  1,1864;  2d  lieut.,  Sept.  16, 

1861 ;  must,  out  at  end  of  service,  Oct,  26, 1864. 
1st  Lieut,  Frank  Fish,  Kalamazoo ;  c<  m.  Jan.  1,  lb64 ;  2d  lieut,  Sept.  16,1861 ; 

resigned  Sept,  3, 1864. 
2d  Lieut  Jacob  M.  White,  Kalamazoo;  com.  Nov.  21, 1801 ;  must,  out  Sept.  22, 

1865. 
Sergt,  Alphonzo  H.  Butler,  Kalamazoo;  com.  Sept,  8,  1861 ;  pro.  into  U.  S.  C. 

T.,  Aug.  22, 1863. 
Sergt.  Wm.  C.  Swaddle,  Kalamazoo;  com.  Sept.  16,  1861;  disch.  for  disability, 

Oct.  20, 1862. 
Sergt.  Chas.  B.  Henika,  Kalamazoo;  com.  Sept.  9, 1861;  veteran,  Jan.  1, 1864; 

pro.  1st  lieut.  Co.  H,  April  25, 1865. 
Corp.  Wm.  Cook,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Sept.  10, 1861 ;  disch.  for  disability. 
Corp.  Edward  G.  Walcott,  Kalamazoo  ;  enl.  Sept.  12,  1861 ;  disch.  at  end  of  ser- 
vice, Oct.  26, 1864. 
Corp.  Martin  Kinsey,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Sept.  13,  1861 ;  disch.  at  end  of  service, 

Oct.  26, 1864. 
Corp.  Horace  F.  Mills,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Sept.  10, 1861 ;  disch.  at  end  of  service, 

Oct.  26, 1864. 
Nelson  W.  Armstrong,  disch.  by  order,  June  6, 1865. 
Forbes  Allen,  disch.  by  order,  June  6, 1865. 
John  Appleton,  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 
Wm.  Bradford,  vet.,  Jan.  1, 1864;  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 
Hiram  Buck,  vet.,  Jan.  1, 1864 ;  must,  out  Sept.  22,  1865. 
Bobert  B.  Bishop,  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 
John  W.  Brakeman,  disch.  by  order,  June  6, 1865. 
Eliphalet  Colburn,  disch.  by  order,  June  6, 1865. 
Charles  Collins,  disch.  by  order,  June  6, 1865. 
Miel  L.  Corey,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  April  4, 1865. 
Solomon  Cu>  kendall,  disch.  for  disability. 
Benj.  Clunwerk,  must,  out  Sept.  22,  1865. 
Stephen  Crandall,  vet,  Jan.  1, 1864 ;  must  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 
Henry  Diamond,  disch.  by  order,  June  6, 1865. 
Wm.  F.  Dibble,  disch.  by  order,  June  6, 1865. 
John  H.  Engle,  disch.  by  order,  June  6,  1865. 
Anson  Forbes,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Oct.  31, 1864. 
Duncan  Gilchrist,  trans,  to  5th  Batt  Lt,  Art.,  Dec.  2,  1862. 
Wm.  Hilts,  died  of  disease  at  Nashville,  May  26, 1862. 
Alex.  Hilts,  veteran,  enl.  Jan.  1, 1864;  must  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 
Henry  W.  Hoges,  must,  out  Sept.  22,  1865. 
Boat  wick  Lockhart,  disch.  by  order,  June  6,  1865. 
Peter  Lemcool,died  of  disease  at  Cartersville,  Ga.,  July  10, 1864. 
Charles  Odell,  disch.  by  order,  June  6, 1865. 
Jerome  B.  Palmer,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Oct.  31, 1864. 
Peter  Passenger,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Oct.  31, 1864. 
Wm.  H.  Passenger,  vet.,  Jan.  1, 1864 ;  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 
Otis  Pitts,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Oct.  31, 1864. 
La  Fayette  Price,  died  of  disease  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  1864. 
Geo.  W.  Penrod,  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 


Geo.  N.  Rock  well*  discharged  by  order,  June  6, 1865. 

Byron  B.  Reeding,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Oct.  31, 1864, 

Robert  Smith,  disch.  for  disability,  May  18,  1863. 

David  H.  Smith,  disch.  by  order,  June  6,  1865. 

David  W.  Smith,  discharged  by  order,  June  6, 1865. 

Nathan  J.  Sherwood,  disch.  by  order,  June  6, 1865. 

Warren  Sheffield,  veteran,  enl.  Jan.  1, 1864;  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 

Geo.  M.  Stone,  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 

Warren  Toby,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Oct.  31, 1864. 

John  A.  Whipple,  died  of  disease,  Feb.  8, 18(54. 

Miles  L.  Whitford,  disch.  by  order,  June  6, 1865. 

Edwin  Woodhams,  disch.  by  order,  June  6, 1865. 

Jonathan  Wilson,  disch.  by  order,  June  6,  1865. 

Levi  Weaver,  must,  out  by  order,  Sept  22, 1865. 

Orson  Whitlock,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Oct.  31,  1864. 

James  Woodworth,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Oct.  31, 1864. 

Company  H. 
1st  Lieut.  Chas.  B.  Henika,  Kalamazoo;  com.  April  25,  1865;  must,  out  Sept. 

22,1R65. 
David  L.  Hilliard,  disch.  by  order,  June  6, 1865. 
And.  McQueeny,  disch.  by  order,  June  6, 1865. 
Lafayette  Nichols,  disch.  by  order,  June  6, 1865. 
Jonathan  Russell,  disch.  by  order,  June  6,  1865. 
Josiah  Richardson,  disch.  by  order,  June  6, 1865. 
Minor  Vaughn,  disch.  by  order,  June  6, 1865. 
Frank  B.  Watkins,  disch.  by  order,  June  6,  1865. 

v  Company  I. 

Nathan  Klock,  disch.  by  order,  June  6,  1865. 
George  Tompkins,  died  of  disease  at  Nashville,  March  20,  1865. 
Solomon  Webster,  disch.  by  order,  June  6, 1865. 

Company  K. 
2d  Lieut.  Henry  R.  Sherman,  Kalamazoo ;  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 
Judson  W.  Carter,  died  of  disease  at  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  March  3, 1862. 
George  W.  Carter,  died  of  disease  at  Murfreesboro',  Tenn.,  March  2.7,  1862. 
George  C.  Colton,  died  of  disease  at  Fairfax,  Va.,  June  23, 1865. 
Henry  Eagles,  disch.  for  disability. 
John  Greer,  disch.  for  disability,  Sept.  21, 1862. 
Mathias  Gravemart,  disch.  for  disability,  Jan.  28, 1863. 
John  Long,  died  of  disease  at  Chattanooga,  June  29, 1864. 
Geo.  N.  Ives,  died  of  disease  at  Murfreesboro',  Feb.  21,  1863. 
Wm.  Murphy,  disch.  for  disability. 

Calvin  Osman,  died  of  disease  at  Nashville,  Dec.  14, 1864. 
Alex.  Partlow,  disch.  for  disability,  June  21, 1862. 
David  Gutchins,  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 

FIRST  REGIMENT  MICHIGAN  VOLUNTEER  CAVALRY. 

This  regiment  was  represented  by  about  one  hundred 
men  from  Kalamazoo  County,  nearly  one-half  of  whom 
were  in  Company  I,  Capt.  George  S.  Acker.  The  remain- 
der were  scattered  through  every  company  in  the  regiment. 
The  regiment  was  organized  in  the  summer  of  1861,  and 
left  Detroit,  under  Col.  T.  F.  Bro'dhead,  September  29th  of 
that  year,  with  eleven  hundred  and  forty-four  men.  It 
saw  service  with  the  Potomac  army,  in  1862,  at  Winches- 
ter, Middletown,  Strasburg,  Harrisonburg,  Orange  Court- 
House,  Cedar  Mountain,  Bull  Run,  at  the  latter  action, 
Aug.  30,  1862,  losing  its  commander,  Col.  Brodhead,  who 
was  mortally  wounded.  Its  total  losses  on  that  occasion 
were  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  men. 

In  1863  it  was  employed  in, Virginia,  where  it  encoun- 
tered Mosby  and  Stuart,  and  during  the  Gettysburg  cam- 
paign was  in  fifteen  engagements  and  skirmishes.  At 
Gettysburg  it  repulsed  a  desperate  charge  by  Hampton's 
Legion,  losing  in  the  space  of  six  minutes  eighty  men  and 
eleven  officers.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1863,  it  defeated  two 
regiments  of  rebel  cavalry  at  Fairfield  Gap.  At  Falling 
Waters  it  captured,  after  a  severe  engagement,  five  hundred 
Confederates  and  two  stands  of  colors.  It  was  attached  to 
the  Michigan  cavalry  brigade  under  Gen.  Kilpatrick. 

In  1863,  in  November,  it  was  attached  to  the  3d  Division 
Cavalry  Corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

In  December,  1863,  and  January,  1864,  it  came  home 
on  veteran  furlough,  rendezvousing  at  Kalamazoo. 
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In  April,  1864,  it  was  transferred  to  the  1st  Cavalry 
Division.  It  accompanied  the  movements  of  the  Cavalry 
Corps  during  Grant's  campaign  against  Lee,  from  May  to 
the  4th  of  August,  participating  in  many  battles  and 
skirmishes,  and  losing  a  considerable  number  of  men. 

In  August  it  was  sent  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and 
joined  the  army  under  Sheridan.  It  participated  in  nearly 
all  the  engagements  under  that  famous  commander  in  the 
valley. 

In  February  and  March,  1865,  it  was  with  Gen.  Sheri- 
dan in  his  raid  through  Virginia,  and  on  the  8th  of  March 
was  heavily  engaged  with  Rosser's  Cavalry  near  Louisa 
Court-House,  where  the  enemy  were  routed. 

It  was  frequently  engaged  during  the  last  operations 
against  Lee's  army,  including  the  battle  of  Five  Forks,  and 
was  present  at  Lee's  surrender,  April  9,  1865. 

It  participated  in  the  review  at  Washington  in  May, 
and  soon  after,  with  the  Michigan  cavalry  brigade,  was 
ordered  West,  going  as  far  as  Fort  Leavenworth,  when  it 
was  informed  that  its  future  operations  would  be  on  the 
plains,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  against  the 
Indians.  This  information  produced  great  dissatisfaction, 
but  the  regiment  preserved  its  good  name  and  discipline, 
and  marched  seven  hundred  miles  beyond  Leavenworth, 
reaching  Camp  Collins,  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, seventy  miles  west  of  Denver,  on  the  26th  of  July. 

Company  A  had  a  skirmish  with  the  Indians  at  Willow 
Springs,  in  which  privates  Matthews  and  Colton  were 
killed.  The  regiment  was  at  Fort  Bridger  on  the  10th  of 
November. 

At  that  place  it  was  consolidated  with  the  6th  and  7th 
Cavalry,  forming  an  organization  designated  the  1st  Regi- 
ment Michigan  Veteran  Cavalry. 

After  the  consolidation  eight  companies  were  sent  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  four  remained  at  Fort  Bridger. 

These  two  stations  were  garrisoned  by  the  regiment  until 
March  10,  1866,  when  it  was  mustered  out  of  service,  paid, 
and  disbanded,  after  nearly  five  years  of  active  service. 

FIRST  REGIMENT  MICHIGAN  VOLUNTEER  CAVALRY. 

Field  and  Staff. 
Maj.  Geo.  S.  Acker,  Kalamazoo;  com.  Sept.  2, 1862  ;  capt.  Co.  I,  Aug.  21, 1861; 
pro.  to  lieut-col.  of  Mich.  Cav.,  Nov.  3, 1862;  pro.  to  col.,  Nov.  30, 1863; 
wounded  in  action  at  Bean's  Station,  E.  Tenn.,  Dec.  14, 18G3;  honorably 
disch.  for  wounds,  June  27, 1865 ;  bvt.  brig.-gen.  of  vols,  for  gallant  and 
soldierly  conduct  during  E.  Tenn.  and  Atlanta  campaigns. 

Company  A. 
Stephen  G.  Anthony,  must,  out  Dec.  5, 1865. 
John  L.  Burdick,  must,  out  March  10,  1866. 
Wm.  L.  Lyon,  must,  out  March  22, 1866. 
John  Lewis,  must,  out  June  2, 1866. 
Geo.  W.  Phillpot,  must,  out  Sept.  15, 1865. 

Company  B. 
Wm.  S.  Briggs,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Aug.  22, 1864. 
Willard  N.  Briggs,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Aug.  22,  1864. 
Benj.  F.  Collins,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Aug.  22, 18€4. 
Stephen  H.  Irwin,  died  in  action  at  Old  Church,  Va.,  May  30, 1864. 
John  0.  Strong,  disch.  by  order,  Aug.  11, 1865. 
John  Scott,  must,  out  June  30,  1865. 
Geo.  S.  Wilcox,  must,  out  March  10, 1866. 

Company  C. 
James  Burke,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Feb.  15, 1866. 
Henry  Eberstein,  must,  out  March  10, 1866. 
Benj.  F.  Taggart,  must,  out  March  10,  1866. 
Lewis  C.  Ward,  must,  out  March  10, 1866. 
Richard  Woodman,  must,  out  March  10, 1866. 


Company  D. 
Frank  M.  Eaton,  must,  out  Feb.  22, 1866. 
James  T.  Foster,  must,  out  March  27, 1866. 
Nelson  F.  Nichols,  must,  out  June  30, 1866. 
Charles  Watts,  must,  out  March  10, 1866. 

Company  E. 
Michael  Enwright,  must,  out  March  10, 1866. 
Orlando  Jones,  must,  out  March  10, 1866. 
Charles  Stewart,  must,  out  Nov.  15,  1865. 
Isaac  Tuttle,  must,  out  July  10, 1865. 
W.  A.  Williamson,  must,  out  May  19, 1866. 

Company  G. 
Warren  S.  Bennet,  must,  out  March  10,  1866. 
Martin  Flagg,  must,  out  July  10, 1866. 
Jeremiah  Gage,  must,  out  March  10, 1866. 
Andrew  Newkirk,  disch.  by  order,  June  7, 1865. 
Andrew  Pierce,  disch.  by  order,  Aug.  14,  1865. 
Lafayette  Price,  died  of  disease  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  1864. 
Benj.  Sheldon,  must,  out  May  11,  1865. 
John  E.  Rowe,  must,  out  Feb.  27, 1866. 
Frank  B.  Thorp,  must,  out  March  10, 1866. 

Company  H. 
Charles  S.  Adams,  must,  out  March  31, 1866. 
George  I.  Beck,  died  in  Andersonville  prison,  Nov.  22, 1864. 
Chas.  Eberstein,  must,  out  April  24, 1866. 
Fred.  Denson,  must,  out  March  25, 1866. 
Conrad  Sproul,  died  in  Andersonville  prison,  Dec.  5, 1864. 
John  B.  Stewart,  must,  out  Jan.  30, 1866. 
Dwight  Rice,  must,  out  March  25, 1866. 
Gustavus  Wisner,  must,  out  March  25, 1866. 

Company  I. 
Capt.  Geo.  S.  Acker,  Kalamazoo ;  com.  Aug.  21, 1861 ;  pro.  to  maj.,  Sept.  2, 1862. 
Capt.  Herman  E.  Hascall,  Kalamazoo ;  com.  Sept.  2, 1862 ;  1st  lieut.,  Aug.  21, 

1862. 
2d  Lieut.  Chas.  J.  Sherman,  Kalamazoo;  com.  Aug.  21, 1861;  resigned  May  31, 

1862. 
Q.M.  Sergt.  Everett  W.  Lusk,  Kalamazoo ;  com.  Aug.  21, 1861 ;  died  of  disease, 

at  Frederick,  Md.,  Feb.  4, 1862. 
Sergt.  Abner  Cross,  Brady;  com.  Aug.  21, 1861;  trans,  to  Co.  B;  disch.  at  end 

of  service,  Aug.  22,  1864. 
Sergt.  Enoch  Cross,  Brady;  com.  Aug.  21, 1861. 

Sergt.  Salem  Whiting,  Schoolcraft;  com.  Aug.  21, 1861 ;  died  of  disease  at  Fair- 
fax Seminary,  Va. 
Sergt.  Delavan  Arnold,  Kalamazoo;  com.  Aug.  21,  1861;  vet.,  Dec.  21, 1863 ; 

trans,  to  Co.  L;  must,  out  Aug.  29, 1864. 
Corp.  Smith  Munger,  Schoolcraft;  com.  Aug.  21, 1861 ;  must,  out  Nov.  29,1864, 

end  of  service. 
Corp.  Carey  Forbes,  Cooper;  com.  Aug.  21,1861;  vet.,  Dec.  21, 1863 ;  died  in 

Andersonville  prison,  Aug.  29,  1864. 
Corp.  Samuel  D.  Fuller,  Schoolcraft;  com.  Aug.  29, 1861 ;  vet.,  Dec.  21, 1863. 
Corp.  Francis  H.  Mattison,  Pavilion  ;  com.  Aug.  21,  1861 ;  disch.  for  disability, 

June  11, 1862. 
Corp.  Henry  C.  Munger,  Schoolcraft;  com.  Aug.  21, 1861 ;  vet,  Dec.  21, 1863; 

must,  out  March  10, 1866. 
Wagoner  Chas.  D.  Wadhams,  Kalamazoo;  com.  Aug.  21,  1861;  disch.  for  dis- 
ability, March  28, 1864. 
Bishop  Brown,  disch.  for  disability,  Aug.  11,  1862. 
Wm.  Blodgett,  disch.  for.  disability,  July  7,  1862. 
Geo.  Beadle,  vet.,  Dec.  21, 1863. 

Geo.  G.  Bond,  vet.,  Dec.  21, 1863 ;  must,  out  March  10, 1866. 
John  N.  Batsey,  must,  out  March  1,  1866. 
George  Cross,  died  of  disease,  Oct.  6, 1862. 
Wm.  Conover,  disch.  for  disability,  July  7, 1862. 
Arthur  Davis,  must,  out  Dec.  5, 1865. 
James  Ferry,  vet.,  Feb.  2, 1864 ;  must,  out  March  10, 1866. 
Irving  B.  Follett,  vet.,  Dec.  21, 1863;  died  of  wounds  at  Winchester,  Va.,  Sept. 

20, 1864. 
William  Gittings,  disch.  for  disability,  Sept.  27, 1861. 
Orson  Houser,  disch.  for  disability. 

Ralph  Hymen,  died  in  action  at  Bull  Run,  Va.,  Aug.  30, 1862. 
George  Hymen,  vet.,  Dec.  21, 1863;  must,  out  May  11,  1866. 
George  Miller,  disch.  for  disability,  July  7, 1862. 
John  McDermid,  disch.  for  disability,  Dec.  14, 1862. 
Anton  Marvin,  vet.,  Feb.  2, 1864. 
John  Norton,  vet.,  Dec.  21, 1863. 
Andrew  J.  Overton,  died  of  disease,  Dec.  21, 1862. 
Ephraim  Rosier,  disch.  for  disability,  Nov.  7, 1862. 
Wm.  C.  Richer,  vet,  Dec.  21, 1863. 

Richard  Smith,  vet,  Dec.  21, 1863  ;  must,  out  Nov.  14, 1864,  end  of  service. 
Alfred  Sherman,  vet/Dec.  21, 1863. 
Wheaton  B.  Smith,  vet.,  Dec.  21, 1863 ;  died  of  disease  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  March 

11, 1864. 
John  D.  Strickland,  died  of  disease,  Nov.  9, 1861. 
Wm.  Swobe,  must,  out  Dec.  5, 1865. 
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James  W.  Van  Tuyl,  must,  out  March  10, 1866. 

Henry  Whitmore. 

Wellington  Wright,  must  out  June  30, 1866. 

Salem  Whitney,  died  of  disease  at  Fairfax  Seminary,  Va.,  April  16, 1862. 

Company  K. 
James  Elkin,  died  in  rebel  prison  at  Richmond,  Va. 
Frank  F.  Hall,  must,  out  March  25, 1866. 
A.  K.  Hallman,  must,  out  March  25, 1866. 
Myron  Hadley,  must,  out  March  25, 1866. 
Thomas  Kyan,  must,  out  March  25, 1866. 

Company  L. 
George  Allen,  died  of  disease  at  Otsego,  Mich.,  Aug.  17, 1864. 
Henry  Beechner,  must,  out  July  21, 1865. 
George  Beadle,  disch.  by  order,  July  25, 1865. 
Charles  Brignall,  disch.  by  order,  July  25, 1865. 
Wm.  Bell,  disch.  by  order,  July  25, 1865. 
Henry  J.  Collins,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Aug.  22, 1864. 
Kobert  Duncan,  missing  in  action  at  Beaver  Dam,  Va.,  May  9, 1864. 
Wm.  Huff,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Aug.  22, 1864. 

Company  M. 
0.  M.  Bartlett,  died  in  action  at  Five  Forks,  Va.,  April  1, 1865. 
William  J.  Campbell,  must,  out  July  10, 1865. 
James  French,  must,  out  May  11, 1866. 
Leander  Howell,  missing  in  action. 
Lester  Hungerford,  must,  out  Dec.  5, 1865. 
Warren  W.  Pratt,  disch.  for  disability,  Jan.  6, 1863. 
George  Wendell,  died  of  disease  at  Camp  Stoneman,  July  6, 1864. 

SECOND  CAVALRY. 

This  regiment  had  about  seventy  men  from  Kalamazoo 
County,  including  about  forty  in  Company  I.  It  was  re- 
cruited at  Grand  Rapids.  Among  its  officers  from  Kala- 
mazoo County  were  Frank  E.  Walbridge,  lieutenant  and 
quartermaster,  of  Kalamazoo,  promoted  to  assistant-quarter- 
master United  States  army  ;  Capts.  Charles  H.  Goodale  and 
Milo  W.  Burrows,  of  Kalamazoo,  George  S.  Hodges,  of 
Galesburg;  Lieuts.  Alonzo  McCarty,  of  Galesburg,  and 
George  Bowen,  of  Kalamazoo. 

It  left  camp  Nov.  14,  1861,  with  eleven  hundred  and 
sixty-three  names  on  its  muster-rolls,  and  proceeded  to  St. 
Louis.  It  was  stationed  during  the  following  winter  at 
Benton  Barracks,  and  in  March,  1862,  took  part  in  the 
operations  around  New  Madrid  and  Island  No.  10.  From 
thence  it  went  to  Mississippi,  and  from  thence  to  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  in  October. 

During  November  it  remained  in  Kentucky.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1862,  and  January,  1863,  it  was  engaged  under  Gen. 
Carter  in  a  raid  through  East  Tennessee,  and  was  in  several 
skirmishes. 

In  February  it  was  sent  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  was 
stationed  during  February  and  March  at  Murfreesboro'  and 
Franklin. 

During  February  it  was  engaged  with  the  enemy  near 
Milton,  at  Cainsville,  and  near  Spring  Hill.  In  March 
it  had  a  severe  skirmish  with  the  rebels  under  Van  Dorn 
and  Forrest  on  the  Columbia  turnpike,  and  participated  in 
an  important  reconnoissance,  during  which  the  enemy  were 
driven  across  Duck  River. 

On  the  25th  of  March  the  command  had  a  sharp 
encounter  with  a  heavy  force,  in  which  it  captured  fifty- two 
prisoners  and  a  large  train  loaded  with  arms  and  muni- 
tions. 

In  June  it  was  frequently  engaged  in  skirmishing  in  the 
vicinity  of  Franklin,  Hover,  Middletown,  and  Shelbyville. 

In  July  it  met  the  enemy  at  Elk  River  Ford  and 
Cowan.  In  September  it  was  actively  engaged  in  scouting 
among  the  mountains  of  Tennessee  and  Northern  Georgia. 


In  October  it  participated  in  the  pursuit  of  Wheeler, 
who  was  busy  cutting  the  communications  of  Rosecrans' 
army.  On  the  31st  of  October  it  encamped  at  Winchester, 
Tenn.     Its  record  during  the  year  was  a  brilliant  one. 

Early  in  December,  1863,  the  regiment  was  engaged  in 
a  foraging  expedition  to  Fayetteville,  in  which  it  secured  a 
great  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  mules,  and  four 
hundred  bushels  of  wheat.  On  the  16th  of  the  month  it 
moved  over  the  Cumberland  Mountains  into  East  Tennessee, 
fording  the  Holston  River,  and  arriving  at  its  destination  on 
the  17th.  On  the  24th  it  participated  in  a  fight  with  the 
enemy  at  Dandridge,  in  which  the  Union  forces  were  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  to  New  Market.  The  contest  continued 
through  the  day,  and  the  regiment  lost  two  killed,  eight 
wounded,  and  ten  prisoners. 

From  the  25th  of  December,  1863,  to  Jan.  14,  1864,  it 
was  encamped  at  Mossey  Creek.  From  this  time  until 
March  12th  it  was  skirmishing,  more  or  less,  through  East 
Tennessee,  in  the  vicinity  of  Knoxville,  and  southward 
toward  Cleveland,  where  it  arrived  on  the  12th  of  March. 
On  the  29th  of  March  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  of 
the  regiment  re-enlisted,  and  on  the  14th  of  April  the 
veterans  left  for  Michigan  on  furlough ;  arriving  at  Jack- 
son, they  were  furloughed  for  thirty  days. 

In  May  the  regiment  joined  Sherman's  army,  and  partic- 
ipated in  the  Atlanta  campaign  until  June  29th,  when  it 
was  moved  by  rail  to  Franklin,  Tenn.,  where  it  was  joined, 
in  July,  by  the  returned  veterans.  From  July  12th  to 
August  29th  it  was  employed  in  guarding  the  railroad  south 
of  Nashville  to  Rutherford's  Creek,  when  it  moved  from 
Nashville  on  the  Murfreesboro'  pike  in  pursuit  of  the  rebel 
Gen.  Wheeler,  who  was  encountered  twelve  miles  from 
Nashville  and  driven  several  miles.  From  this  time  until 
the  8th  of  September  it  was  frequently  engaged  with 
Wheeler's  command.  Subsequently  it  was  employed  against 
Forrest,  and  on  the  7th  of  October  had  a  sharp  skirmish 
with  the  enemy  on  Cypress  River,  losing  six  men. 

Soon  after,  the  command  marched  into  Alabama,  and  was 
encamped  from  the  17th  to  the  29th  of  October  at  Four- 
Mile  Creek.  During  the  remainder  of  the  month  it  was 
engaged  in  checking  the  rebel  advance  under  Gen.  Hood, 
who  had  crossed  the  Tennessee  with  his  army  and  begun 
his  march  upon  Nashville. 

On  the  5th  of  November  it  was  attacked  in  force  by  the 
enemy  at  Shoal  Creek,  and  forced  back  to  Four-Mile  Creek 
with  heavy  loss.  On  the  21st  of  November  it  was  again 
attacked,  at  Lawrenceburg,  and  compelled  to  fall  back, 
skirmishing  with  the  enemy  at  Campbellsville  and  Colum- 
bia. On  the  25th  it  crossed  Duck  River ;  was  in  line  of 
battle  on  the  28th  near  the  Lewisburg  pike,  and  on  the 
29th  was  skirmishing  at  Spring  Hill  and  Bethesda  Church. 
It  was  engaged  in  the  terrible  battle  of  Franklin,  on  the 
30th,  losing  twenty-one  men. 

On  the  1st  of  December  it  marched  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  Nashville,  and  was  in  line  of  battle  during  the 
night.  On  the  2d  it  crossed  the  Cumberland  River  and 
went  into  camp  at  Edgefield,  where  it  remained  until  the 
12th,  when  it  recrossed  the  river,  and  was  engaged  on  the 
15th,  skirmishing  during  the  great  battle  in  front  of  Nash- 
ville, and  joined  in  the  pursuit  of  the  retreating  enemy 
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after  their  repulse  by  Gen.  Thomas,  skirmishing  at  Pu- 
laski, Sugar  Creek,  and  other  points.  From  the  31st  of 
December,  1864,  to  Jan.  17,  1865,  it  was  encamped  at 
Waterloo.  At  the  last-named  date  it  broke  camp  and 
marched  into  Mississippi,  passing  through  Eastport,  Iuka, 
and  Burnsville ;  from  thence  to  Corinth  and  Farmington, 
and  returning  to  Waterloo  on  the  21st,  taking  a  number  of 
prisoners  on  the  raid. 

It  took  part  in  Gen.  Wilson's  great  cavalry  movement 
through  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Georgia,  in  the  spring  of 
1865,  and  did  considerable  skirmishing  at  various  places. 
It  arrived  at  Macon,  Ga.,  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  remained 
at  that  point  until  July  17th,  when  it  was  broken  up  into 
detachments  and  put  in  garrison  at  Perry,  Thomaston, 
Barnesville,  Forsyth,  Milledgeville,  and  Macon.  It  was 
mustered  out  of  the  service  on  the  17th  of  August,  and 
arrived  in  Michigan  on  the  26th,  where  it  was  paid  and 
disbanded. 

SECOND  REGIMENT    MICHIGAN  VOLUNTEER  CAVALRY. 

Non-Commissioned  Staff. 
Q.  M.  Frank  E.  Walbridge,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Sept.  2,  1861;  pro.  to  asst.  q.m., 

U.  S.  Army. 
Q.  M.  Sergt.  Animi  A.  Brown,  Galesburg ;  enl.  March  29, 1864 ;  disch.  at  end  of 
service,  Oct.  22, 1864. 

Company  A. 
George  S.  Stearns,  must,  out  June  20, 1865. 

Company  B. 
William  B.  Chandler,  must,  out  Aug.  17, 1865. 

Company  C. 
Marion  Blodal,  disch.  for  disability,  Sept.  26,  1863. 
Wilson  Farnswortb,  must,  out  Aug.  17,  1865. 
John  M.  Terwilliger,  must,  out  June  20,  1865. 

Company  E. 
Nathaniel  Allen,  must,  out  June  8, 1865. 

Company  F. 
David  S.  Kidder,  must,  out  June  21, 1865. 

Company  II. 
Frederick  Birkey,  must,  out  Aug.  17, 1865. 
Charles  Olmstead,  must,  out  June  20,  1865. 
Martin  Reniff,  must,  out  Aug.  17, 1865. 
Douglas  Scott,  disch.  for  disability,  Dec.  13, 1862. 

Company  I. 
Capt.  Charles  H.  Goodale,  Kalamazoo ;  com.  Aug.  21, 1861 ;  must,  out  May  17, 

1862. 
Capt.  Milo  W.  Burrows,  Kalamazoo;  com.  May  17, 1862;  1st  lieut.  Aug.  26, 1861 ; 

resigned  May  27, 1863. 
Capt.  George  S.  Hedges,  Galesburg;  com.  May  27, 1863;  1st  lieut.  May  17, 1862; 

2d  lieut.  Aug.  26, 1861 ;  honorably  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Dec.  26, 1864. 
2d  Lieut.  Alonzo  W.  McCarty,  Galesburg;  com.  Sept.  24, 1864;  resigned  March 

28, 1865. 
Sergt.  Ammi  A.  Brown,  Galesburg ;  enl.  Aug.  26, 1861 ;  pro.  to  q.m.  sergt.  March 

29,  1864. 
Sergt.  Oscar  Caldwell,  Cooper;  enl.  Sept.  1, 1861;  disch.  for  disability,  May  18, 

1862. 
Sergt.  Alonzo  W.  McCarty,  Galesburg;  enl.  Sept.  11, 1861 ;  veteran  Jan.  5, 1864; 

pro.  to  2d  lieut. 
Sergt.  Gilbert  Mitchell,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Sept.  13, 1861 ;  veteran  Jan.  5,1864; 

pro.  to  1st  lieut.  in  136th  U.  S.  Colored  Troops. 
Corp.  George  L.  Stuart,  Texas;  enl.  Sept.  7, 1861;  veteran  Jan.  5, 1864;  trans. 

to  Invalid  Corps  ;  must,  out  May  17,  1865. 
Corp.  Milford  Vosburgh,  Galesburg;  enl.  Sept.  4,  1861;  veteran  Jan.  5,  1864; 

must,  out  Aug.  17,  1865. 
Musician  Charles  H.  Bronson,  Galesburg;  enl.  Sept.  4,  1861;  veteran  Jan.  5, 

1864;  must,  out  Aug.  17, 1865. 
Farrier  Franklin  T.  Edgerly,  Alamo;  enl.  Sept.  2,1861;  disch.  for  disability, 

Dec.  11, 1862. 
Farrier  Horace  Cross,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  Sept.  25,  1861 ;  disch.  for  disability,  Feb. 

17, 1862. 
William  A.  Buck,  disch.  for  disability,  Sept.  19, 1862. 
Paul  M.  Blake,  June  8,  1865. 
Robert  Bolles,  veteran  Jan.  5,  1864;  must,  out  Aug.  17, 1865. 


James  E.  Cummings,  veteran  Jan.  5, 1864 ;  must,  out  Aug.  17, 1865. 

Joseph  D.  Crane,  veteran  Jan.  5, 1864;  must,  out  Aug.  17, 1865. 

Giles  Collins,  disch.  for  disability,  Oct.  2, 1863. 

Jerome  Chadwick,  disch.  for  disability,  May  24,  1863. 

William  Carpenter,  died  of  disease  at  Dandridge,  Tenn.,  Dec.  24, 1863. 

Abel  B.  Fowler,  disch.  for  disability,  Nov.  11, 1862. 

Charles  M.  Trains,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Oct.  22, 1864. 

C.  Francis,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Aug.  22, 1864. 

Munson  Gage,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Oct.  22,  1864. 

John  Galligan,  trans,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps,  April  22, 1864. 

Joseph  Gager,  veteran  Jan.  5, 1864;  must,  out  Aug.  17, 1865. 

Seth  W.  Hoag,  veteran  Jan.  5, 1864;  must,  out  Aug.  17,  1865. 

Augustus  House,  died  of  disease  at  Danville,  Ky.,  Aug.  2;*,  1863. 

John  Hending,  disch.  for  disability,  July  6, 1863. 

Charles  E.  Hope,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Oct.  22, 1864. 

Smith  Jones,  veteran  Jan.  5, 1864;  must,  out  Aug.  17, 1865. 

Alonzo  Kidder,  disch.  for  disability,  May  24, 1862. 

Frank  H.  Lewis,  died  of  disease  at  Farmington,  Miss.,  July  13, 1862. 

Max.  F.  Lewis,  veteran  Jan.  5, 1864;  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 

Henry  Lingo,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Oct.  22, 1864. 

William  Manning,  disch.  for  disability,  Oct.  17, 1862. 

Lewis  H.  McGinn,  disch.  for  disability,  Sept.  20, 1862. 

Reuben  Martin,  disch.  for  disability,  Aug.  5,  1863. 

Ebenezer  Page,  disch.  for  disability,  July  22, 1862. 

Reuben  Page,  disch.  for  disability,  March  20,  1862. 

Samuel  H.  Peer,  disch.  for  disability,  Dec.  10,  1862. 

Adelbert  L.  Pond,  disch.  for  disability,  May  16, 1863. 

Eli  Russell,  veteran  Jan.  5, 1864;  died  in  action  at  Selma,  Ala.,  April  1, 1865. 

Horace  Skutt,  veteran  Jan.  5,  1864;  must,  out  Aug.  17, 1865. 

George  Simmons,  died  of  disease  at  Farmington,  Miss.,  July  13, 1862. 

Nelson  Thompson,  disch.  for  disability,  May  24, 1863. 

John  C.  Thorp,  disch.  for  disability,  April  18, 1863. 

Frank  Talman,  died  of  disease  at  Stevenson,  Ala.,  Sept.  1,  1863. 

Charles  M.  Talmage,  must,  out  May  29,  1865. 

Clark  P.  Taber,  veteran  Jan.  5, 1864;  must,  out  Aug.  17, 1865. 

Silas  B.  Tainter,  veteran  Jan.  5, 1864;  must,  out  Aug.  17, 1865. 

Walter  W.  Van  Sickle,  must,  out  Aug.  17, 1865. 

James  B.  Vose,  trans,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps,  Jan.  15, 1864. 

Samuel  Winans,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Oct.  22,  1864. 

Company  K, 
2d  Lieut.  Geo.  Bowen,  Kalamazoo;  com.  Sept.  10, 1861;  resigned  Nov.  19, 1864. 
Ira  Garfield,  disch.  for  disability,  May  4, 1865. 
Stephen  Dillingham,  drowned  April  9, 1865. 

Company  L. 
James  L.  Lee,  must,  out  Aug.  30, 1865. 
Hubbard  Steadman,  must,  out  Aug.  17, 1865. 
Larotus  H.  Tucker,  must,  out  Aug.  30, 1865. 
Seneca  B.  Vaughn,  must,  out  July  26,  1865. 
Nathan  A.  Vaughn,  must,  out  Aug.  17, 1865. 

Company  M. 
Corp.  Othniel  Keyes,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  Sept.  10, 1861 ;  disch.  for  disability,  Sept. 

11,1862. 
Thomas  Cole,  must,  out  Aug.  17, 1865. 
Amos  Welsh,  must,  out  Aug.  17,  1865. 
Elias  Worden,  must,  out  Aug.  17,  1865. 

THIRD    CAVALRY. 

This  regiment  contained  men  from  Kalamazoo  County 
in  every  company,  and  Company  F  was  almost  wholly 
from  the  county.  The  regiment  rendezvoused  at  Grand 
Rapids,  and  left  camp  on  the  28th  of  November  with 
eleven  hundred  and  sixty- three  names  on  its  rolls.  It  was 
at  Benton  Barracks  during  the  winter,  and  during  the  year 
1862  was  present  and  participated  in  engagements  at  New 
Madrid,  Farmington,  Iuka,  Corinth,  Hatchie,  Spangler's 
Mills,  Lamkin's  Mills,  Oxford,  Coffeeville,  and  was  engaged 
at  the  sieges  of  Island  No.  10  and  Corinth.  During  this 
time,  from  March  to  December,  it  also  captured  nearly 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  enemy,  including  thirty-seven  offi- 
cers, losing,  in  the  mean  time,  seven  killed  in  action,  forty- 
five  wounded,  and  fifty-nine  prisoners. 

During  the  year  1863  it  was  actively  engaged  in  Missis- 
sippi and  Tennessee,  participating  in  battles  and  skirmishes 
at  Brownsville,  Clifton,  Panola,  Grenada,  Byhalia,  Wyatt's 
Ford,  etc.      At  Grenada   the  3d  had    the   advance,  and 
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gained  possession  of  the  town  after  sharp  fighting.  Over 
sixty  locomotives  and  four  hundred  ears  were  destroyed  at 
this  point.  At  Byhalia  and  Wyatt  the  regiment  was 
warmly  engaged,  but  the  enemy  were  completely  routed, 
with  considerable  loss.  Its  services  in  West  Tennessee 
were  mostly  utilized  in  a  guerrilla  warfare  with  Richardson, 
Dawson,  Cushman,  and  other  noted  leaders.  Up  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1863  the  regiment  had  captured  a 
total  of  over  twenty-one  hundred  prisoners,  and  its  marches 
had  aggregated  ten  thousand  eight  hundred  miles,  exclusive 
of  the  movements  of  its  detachments. 

During  November  and  December,  1863,  the  regiment 
was  kept  scouting  in  West  Tennessee,  and  often  encount- 
ered the  enemy  under  Forrest  and  Chalmers.  It  was  en- 
gaged at  Ripley,  Bliss.,  November  29th ;  Orizaba,  Miss., 
November  30th ;  Ellistown,  Miss.,  December  3d ;  Purdy, 
Tenn.,  December  22d ;  and  Jack's  Creek,  December  24th. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1864,  it  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters at  La  Grange,  Tenn.  On  the  19th  of  January  a 
large  number  of  the  men  re-enlisted,  and  were  mustered  in 
as  veterans  on  the  27th.  On  the  29th  the  veterans  left  for 
Michigan  on  furlough.  At  the  expiration  of  its  furlough 
the  regiment  rendezvoused  at  Kalamazoo,  where  it  was 
joined  by  a  large  number  of  recruits.  From  thence  it  pro- 
ceeded to  St.  Louis,  where  it  remained  nearly  two  months 
awaiting  horses,  arms,  and  equipments.  During  most  of 
this  time  it  was  employed  on  provost  duty. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  although  still  without  arms,  it  was 
sent  to  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  where  it  reported  to  Gen.  Steele. 
It  was  mounted  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  immediately  put 
on  scouting  duty  throughout  the  State.  It  assisted  in 
driving  the  rebel  Gen.  Shelby  beyond  the  Arkansas  River, 
and  in  capturing  a  large  number  of  cattle.  It  was  finally 
armed  with  the  Spencer  carbine. 

It  was  stationed  for  several  months,  during  the  winter  of 
1864-65,  on  the  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  Railroad,  scout- 
ing as  far  south  as  Arkansas  Post,  and  collecting  large  num- 
bers of  cattle,  with  which  the  whole  army  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Arkansas  was  supplied. 

At  Brownsville  Station  the  regiment  erected  a  complete 
set  of  winter  quarters  and  stables,  making  quite  a  town, 
and  causing  the  place  to  be  rechristened  "  Michigan  City." 
The  regiment  was  so  healthy  that  over  one  thousand  men 
daily  reported  for  duty,  and  less  than  three  per  cent,  were 
on  the  sick-list. 

Early  in  February  the  regiment  was  assigned  to  the  1st 
Brigade,  1st  Division,  7th  Army  Corps.  March  14th  the 
brigade  was  transferred  to  the  military  division  of  West 
Mississippi,  and  joined  the  army  of  Gen.  Canby,  proceed- 
ing by  water  to  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  which  latter  point 
was  reached  early  in  April. 

After  the  fall  of  Mobile  the  regiment  was  employed  on 
outpost  duty  until  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  forces 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  on  which  occasion  it  was  selected 
as  escort  for  Gen.  Canby,  who  received  the  surrender  of 
Gen.  Dick  Taylor  and  his  army.  When  Gen.  Sheridan 
assumed  command  in  the  Southwest,  the  31st  was  included 
in  the  command  destined  for  Texas,  and  left  Baton  Rouge 
for  Shreveport,  June  10th,  from  which  latter  point  it 
inarched  across  the  State  of  Texas  to  San  Antonio,  where 


it  arrived,  in  fine  condition,  on  the  2d  of  August,  and  was 
stationed  there,  performing  garrison  and  scouting  duty,  the 
latter  extending  as  far  as  the  Rio  Grande.  It  also  furnished 
escorts  for  government  trains.  In  this  service  it  continued 
until  Feb.  15, 1866,  when  it  was  dismounted,  mustered  out, 
and  proceeded  to  Indianola  on  foot,  and  there  took  steamer 
for  New  Orleans  and  Cairo  ;  from  whence  it  journeyed,  by 
rail,  to  Jackson,  Mich.,  where  it  arrived  on  the  10th  of 
March,  and  on  the  15th  was  paid  and  disbanded. 

THIRD  REGIMENT  MICHIGAN  VOLUNTEER  CAVALRY. 

Non-Commissioned  Staff. 
Sergt.-Maj.  Edward  S.  Andrews,  Kalamazoo ;  died  of  disease  at  Iuka,  Miss.,  Aug. 

13, 1862. 

Company  A. 

Alanson  Daggett,  Loren  Daggett,  James  Kitson. 

Company  B. 
John  C.  Ward. 

Company  C. 

IsC  Lieut.  Geo.  Lawrence,  Climax ;  com.  Sept.  15, 1864 ;  pro.  capt.  Co.  G,  Nov.  7, 

1864. 

Company  D. 

Geo.  W.  Bridges,  must,  out  Feb.  12, 1866. 

Company  E. 
George  Baker,  died  of  disease  at  DuvalPs  Bluff,  June  21, 1864. 
Samuel  F.  Stearns,  must,  out  Sept.  16, 1865. 

Company  F. 

Capt.  John  L.  McCloud,  Kalamazoo;  com.  Aug.  24,1861 ;  resigned  April  14, 1862. 

2d  Lieut.  Geo.  Lawrence,  Climax ;  com.  June  19,  1862;  pro.  to  1st  lieut.  Co.  C, 
Sept.  15,  1864. 

1st  Sergt.  Edward  S.  Andrews,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  24, 1861 ;  pro.  to  sergt.- 
maj.  1st  Bat.,  March  1, 1862. 

Sergt.  Geo.  W.  Lawrence,  Climax  ;  enl.  Aug.  24, 1861 ;  pro.  to  2d  lieut.,  June  19, 
1862. 

Sergt.  Wm.  M.  Woodward,  Cooper ;  enl.  Sept.  22, 1861 ;  pro.  to  2d  lieut.  Co.  I, 
Jan.  19,  1862. 

Corp.  Isaac  Bobbins,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  Aug.  30, 1861 ;  died  of  disease  at  Jackson, 
Sept.  25, 1862. 

Corp.  Silas  Tobey,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Sept.  16, 1861 ;  veteran,  Jan.  19, 1864;  ser- 
geant; must,  out  Feb.  12,  1866. 

Corp.  Chas.  S.  Morton,  Cooper ;  enl.  Sept.  5,1861;  veteran,  Jan.  19, 1864;  ser- 
geant; must,  out  Feb.  12, 1866. 

Corp.  Wellington  Eldred,  Climax;  enl.  Sept.  17,1861;  veteran,  Jan.  19,  1864; 
must,  out  Feb.  12,  1866. 

Musician  Samuel  M.  Fowler,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Sept.  14, 1861 ;  veteran,  Jan.  19, 
1864;  must,  out  Feb.  12, 1866. 

Musician  Wm.  Hilliard,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Sept.  23, 1861 ;  veteran,  Jan.  19, 1864; 
must,  out  Feb.  12, 1866. 

John  H.  Askin,  veteran,  Jan.  19, 1864;  must,  out  Feb.  12, 1866. 

Albert  Burson,  veteran,  Jan.  19,  1864;  must,  out  Feb.  12,  1866. 

Abner  J.  Butler,  veteran,  Jan.  19,  1864  ;  must,  out  Feb.  12, 1866. 

Charles  A.  Butler,  veteran,  Jan.  19,  1864;  must,  out  Feb.  12, 1866. 

Calvin  J.  Bacon,  veteran,  Jan.  19, 1864;  must,  out  Aug.  8, 1865. 

Thos.  P.  Bishop,  must,  out  Feb.  12, 1866. 

Warren  Burson,  must,  out  Feb.  12, 1866. 

Friend  W.  Butler,  disch.  for  disability,  March  28, 1864. 

Absalom  E.  Butler,  disch.  for  disability,  July  23, 1864. 

John  Burchell,  died  of  disease  at  Cooper,  Mich.,  July  17, 1862. 

Geo.  W.  Blair,  died  of  disease,  Feb.  2, 1862. 

Edward  Barnes,  must,  out  June  2, 1865. 

Asa  Clark,  veteran,  Jan.  19, 1864  ;  must,  out  Feb.  12, 1866. 

Alvin  V.  Cook,  must,  out  Feb.  12, 1866. 

Jay  Caldwell,  must,  out  Feb.  12, 1866. 

Timothy  Depue,  veteran,  Jan.  19,  1864;  must,  out  Sept.  25, 1865. 

Chauncey  Davis,  must  out.  Feb.  12,  1866. 

Stephen  B.  Delano,  died  of  disease  at  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  Sept.  1, 1862. 

Augustus  Earl,  veteran,  Jan.  19, 1864;  must,  out  Feb.  12, 1866. 

Lewis  S.  Eldred,  must,  out  Feb.  12, 1866. 

Herman  Eldred,  disch.  for  disability,  March  28, 1864. 

Aaron  Flagg,  disch.  for  disability,  Oct.  27, 1862. 

Tlios.  Flynn,  died  of  wounds,  June  3, 1862. 

Chas.  H.  Goodrich,  veteran,  Jan.  19,  1864;  must,  out  Feb.  12, 1866. 

Joseph  Geraux,  must,  out  Feb.  12, 1866. 

Geo.  Henshaw,  disch.  July  1, 1862. 

Warren  B.  Henshaw,  disch.  by  order,  Sept.  1, 1864. 

Samuel  W.  Halstead,  disch.  for  disability,  April  18,  1862. 

Theo.  C.  Henshaw,  died  of  disease,  Nov.  29, 1862. 

Geo.  T.  Hall,  must,  out  Sept.  1, 1865. 

Alfred  Kemp,  disch.  for  disability,  May  10,  1862. 

John  C.  Lacey,  disch.  for  disability.  Aug.  13, 1862. 

Alson  I.  Lusk,  must,  out  Feb.  12, 1866. 
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Amos  B.  Latta,  must,  out  Feb.  12, 1866. 

Augustus  Lemcool,  died  of  disease  at  DuvalPs  Bluff,  June  17, 1864. 

Isaac  B.  Munger,  veteran,  Jan.  19, 1864 ;  must,  out  Feb.  12, 1866. 

Jacob  Musselman,  veteran,  Jan.  19,  1864  ;  must,  out  Feb.  12, 1866. 

Edwin  H.  Norton,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Oct.  24, 1864. 

Abrani  W.  Newton,  must.  out.  Feb.  12, 1866. 

Geo.  Osterhout,  must,  out  Feb.  12, 1866. 

Carlos  A.  Phelps,  must,  out  Feb.  12, 1866. 

Charles  Phelps. 

Rush  B.  Potter,  must,  out  Feb.  12, 1866. 

John  Paul,  must,  out  Feb.  12, 1866. 

Aaron  Post,  must,  out  Feb.  12, 1866. 

Ebenezer  Page,  trans,  to  2d  Mich.  Cav.,  Nov.  12, 1862. 

John  R.  Reynolds,  must,  out  Feb.  12, 1866. 

Oliver  Storms,  must,  out  Feb.  12, 1866. 

Wm.  H.  Sloat,  must,  out  Feb.  12, 1866. 

Emanuel  Spital,  must,  out  Feb.  12, 1866. 

Geo.  H.  Shaw,  must,  out  Aug.  17, 1865. 

Geo.  F.  Sinclair,  disch.  for  disability,  Sept.  15, 1862. 

Comfort  Sparks,  veteran,  enl.  Jan.  19, 1864;  must,  out  Feb.  12, 1866. 

Myron  Sammons,  veteran,  enl.  Jan.  19, 1864;  died  of  disease  in  Texas,  Jan.  27, 

1866. 
Benj.  Vincent,  must,  out  Feb.  12, 1866. 
Alonzo  F.  Wheelan,  must,  out  Feb.  12, 1866. 
Alfred  Wilson,  disch.  July  31, 1862. 
Nathan  Youngs,  died  of  disease  in  Tennessee,  April  14, 1863. 

Company  G. 
Capt.  Geo.  Lawrence,  Climax;  com.  Nov.  7, 1864;  must,  out  Feb.  12, 1866. 

Company  H. 
Harrison  W.  Glidden,  must,  out  Feb.  12, 1866. 
Franklin  Hall,  must,  out  Feb.  12, 1866. 
Daniel  Manuel,  must,  out  Feb.  12, 1866. 
Ezra  E.  Tyler,  must,  out  Feb.  12, 1866. 

Company  I. 

1st  Lieut.  Morril  Wells,  Kalamazoo;  com.  2d  lieut.  Sept.  5,  1864;  must,  out 

Feb.  12,  1866. 
2d  Lieut.  Frank  Corby n,  Schoolcraft ;  com.  Sept.  15,  1862 ;  died  of  wounds,  Jan. 

10, 1863,  at  Water  Valley,  Miss. 
2d  Lieut.  Wm.  Woodard,  Cooper;  com.  Jan.  11, 1862;  resigned  Sept.  17, 1864. 
Hiram  D.  Corn  well,  must,  out  Feb.  12, 1866. 
Willard  L.  Moore,  must,  out  Feb.  12, 1866. 

Company  K. 
Allen  S.  Thatcher,  veteran,  enl.  Jan.  20, 1864  ;  must,  out  Feb.  12,  1866. 

Company  L. 
Amos  Dickinson,  must,  out  Aug.  18,  1865. 
Lea  rider  McGinley,  must  out  Feb.  12,  1866. 
John  Withey,  must,  out  Feb.  12, 1866. 

Company  M. 
Edgar  M.  Camp,  died  of  disease  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  3, 1864. 
John  Scott,  must,  out  Feb.  12,  1806. 
Geo.  W.  Shumway,  must,  out  Feb.  12,  1866. 

FOURTH   REGIMENT  MICHIGAN   VOLUNTEER  CAVALRY. 

Non- Commissioned  Staff. 
1st  Sergt.  and  Com'y  Edwin  H.  Porter,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  13, 1862 ;  resigned 
Jan.  23, 1864. 

Company  A. 

Charles  D.  Lewis,  must,  out  July  1, 1865. 

Company  B. 
Reuben  B.  Grummond,  died  of  disease  at  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  Feb.  28, 1865. 
Orville  A.  Grummond,  must,  out  Aug.  15, 1865. 
John  Wright,  must,  out  Aug.  15, 1865. 

Company  C. 
Eugene  H.  Bronson,  Comstock,  enl.  Aug.  9, 1862;  died  of  disease  at  Murfrees- 

boro',  Jan.  17,1863. 
Arzo  Blakeslee,  must,  out  July  1, 1865. 
Gurby  B.  Chase,  must,  out  July  1, 1865. 
John  Carey,  disch.  for  disability,  March  18, 1863. 
Edwin  S.  Drury,  died  in  action  at  Cleveland,  Tenn.,  Jan.  15,  1864. 
John  Farrow,  must,  out  Aug.  15, 1865. 
Thos.  C.  Spencer,  disch.  for  disability,  Sept.  30, 1863. 
Abram  Sebring,  died  of  disease  in  Indiana,  Dec.  18, 1864. 
Geo.  M.  Munger,  disch.  by  order,  July  1,  1865. 
Austin  D.  Niles,  must,  out  July  1, 1865. 
Benson  B.  Withey,  must,  out  July  1, 1865. 
Alanson  W.  Munger,  died  of  disease  at  Murfreesboro',  March  14, 1863. 

Company  H. 
Com.  Sergt.  Cha*.  F.  Kendall,  enl.  Aug.  12, 1862;  disch.  by  order,  Dec.  10, 1863. 
Corp.  Andrew  Potter,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  13,  1862;  disch.  for  promotion, 
Oct.  20, 1863. 


Company  L. 
Bradley  Mills,  must,  out  Aug.  15, 1865. 
Wm.  Farrow,  must,  out  Aug.  15, 1865. 
Oren  Tucker,  must,  out  Aug.  15, 1865. 

Company  M. 
Frank  Olemence,  must,  out  Aug.  15, 1865. 
Edward  C.  Hooker,  must,  out  Aug.  15,  1865. 
N.  E.  Harrison,  must,  out  Aug.  15, 1865. 

FIFTH   REGIMENT  MICHIGAN  VOLUNTEER  CAVALRY. 

Field  and  Staff. 
2d  Asst.  Surg.  Byron  B.  Beach,  Kalamazoo;  com.  Sept.  10,  1862;  must,  out 
June  22,  1865. 

Company  A. 

Capt.  Benj.  F.  Axtell,  Kalamazoo;   com.  Feb.  5,  1864;   wounded  and  taken 

prisoner  at  Yellow  Tavern,  Va. ;  died  in  rebel  prison  at  Richmond,  Va. 
Matthew  O'Brien,  killed  in  action  at  Loudon,  Va.,  November,  1864. 
Wallace  Smith,  trans,  to  7th  Mich.  Cav. 

Company  B. 
James  French,  trans,  to  1st  Mich.  Cav. 

Company  E. 
Abram  Bartholomew,  trans,  to  1st  Mich.  Cav. 
Wallace  Proifty,  supposed  hung  by  Mosby's  men,  Nov.  8, 1864. 
Geo.  Waffle,  must,  out  June  23,  1865. 

Company  I. 
James  Burk,  trans,  to  7th  Mich.  Cav. 
Charles  Beaver,  must,  out  June  23,  1865. 

Company  L. 
Capt.  Robt.  F.  Judson,  Kalamazoo;  com.  Sept.  2,  1862;  disch.  for  disability, 

Oct.  7,  1864;  pro.  to  bvt.  maj.  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  during 

the  war. 
Capt.  Jas.  Allen,  Kalamazoo;  com.  Feb.  1,1865;  1st  lieut.,  Aug.  9, 1864;  2d  lieut., 

Nov.  2,  1863;  sergt  ,  Aug.  19,  1862;  must,  out  June  22,  1866. 
1st  Lieut.  Benj.  F.  Axtell,  Kalamazoo;  com.  Aug.  14,  1862 ;  pro.  to  capt., Co.  A, 

Feb.  5, 1864. 
1st  Lieut.  Jos.  L.  Davidson,  Kalamazoo;  com.  Feb.  15,  1865;  sergt.,  Aug.  26, 

186*2;  must,  out  June  22,  1865. 
2d  Lieut.  David  G.  Kendall,  Kalamazoo;  com.  Sept.  2,  1862;  resigned  March 

18,  1863. 
Sergt.  Edgar  Brown,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  22, 1862;  disch.  for  disability. 
Sergt.  David  Sergeant,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  20,  1862;  disch.  for  pro.  in  7th 

Mich.  Cav. 
Sergt.  Edwin  H.  Hawley,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  19,  1862;  transferred  to  Sigual 

Corps,  March  1,  1864. 
Sergt.  Allen  W.  Noble,  Kalamazoo;  eni.  Aug.  19,  1862;  disch.  by  order,  June  9, 

1865. 
Sergt.  Albert  II.  Randall,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862 ;  disch.  by  order,  June 

26,  1865. 
Sergt.  David  W.  Fancher,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  Aug.  30,  1862;  disch.  for  disability. 
Corp.  Daniel  F.  Miller,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  22,  1S62;  died  of  wounds,  June 

14. 1864. 

Corp.  John  C.  Lusk,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  27, 1862 ;  disch.  for  disability. 

Corp.  Samuel  C.  Gustin,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  19,  1862;  disch.  by  order,  June 
23,  1865. 

Corp.  Henry  I.  Brownell,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  22, 1862;  disch.  by  order,  May 
3, 1865. 

Corp.  Thos.  Phalen,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  Aug.  21, 1862;  died  of  wounds  at  Win- 
chester, Va.,  Oct.  20,  1864. 

Corp.  Sylvauus  A.  Morton,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  22,1862;  sick  at  Annapolis, 
Md. 

Corp.  Alonzo  Haskin,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  22,  1862;  sergt.;  must,  out  June 

23. 1865. 

Musician  Sylvester  P.  Hicks,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  27,  1862;  disch.  for  dis- 
ability, April  22,  1863. 

Musician  Leander  W.  Kennedy,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  27,  1862;  disch.  by 
order,  May  31,  1865. 

Lewis  Adams,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  30, 1862;  must,  out  June  23, 1865. 4 

Richard  W.  Armstrong,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  25,  1802;  must,  out  June  23, 
1865. 

Warren  Armstrong,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  21, 1862;  must,  out  June  23, 1865. 

John  Allen,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  21,  1862;  must,  out  June  23,  1865. 

Abuer  H.  Burson,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  22,  1862;  died  of  disease  at  School- 
craft, Feb.  24,  1865. 

Frank  M.  Brown,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  22, 1862;  must,  out  June  23, 1865. 

Flavius  Baldwin,  Kalamazoo  ;  enl.  Aug.  22, 1862  ;  must,  out  June  23, 1865. 

Miles  F.  Beebe,  Kalamazoo  ;  enl.  Aug.  21, 1862 ;  disch.  for  disability,  June,  1863. 

Peter  Burbank,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  Aug.  20, 1862  ;  disch.  by  order,  June  12,  1865. 

Joseph  Burson,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  30,  1862;  died  in  action  at  Hawes'  Shop, 
Va.,  May  28, 1864. 

Milton  S.  Burson,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  21,  1862;  disch.  by  order,  June  12, 
1865. 

Walter  Bennett,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862;  must,  out  June  23, 1865. 

William  P.  Barrows,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  21,  1862 ;  must,  out  June  23, 1865. 
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Watson  Boyles,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  28, 1862  ;  must,  out  June  23, 1865. 

William  Beach,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  22, 1862. 

John  Castner,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  22, 1862 ;  died  in  Andersonville  prison, 

May  10, 1864. 
Samuel  Case,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  Aug.  22, 1862 ;  died  in  Andersonville  prison, 

June  4, 1864. 
William  Chapman,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  22, 1862;  must,  out  June  23, 1865. 
Richard  E.  Cox,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  22, 1862;  disch.  for  disability,  Nov.  25, 

1862. 
Alfred  E.  Colton,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  21, 1862;  disch.  by  order,  July  8, 1865. 
Manlius  Cross,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  Aug.  22, 1862;  missing  in  action  at  Ashby's 

Gap,  Va.,  July  21, 1863. 
Horace  Cross,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  22,  1862;  disch.  for  disability,  April  1, 

1863. 
Richard  Clifford,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  22,  1862;  trans,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps, 

April  10, 1864. 
William  Christy,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  28, 1862;  disch.  by  order. 
John  W.  Cummins,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  30, 1862;  missing  in  action  at  Tre- 

villian  Station,  Va.,  June  11, 1864. 
Andrew  Cross,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  30,  1862;  disch.  for  wounds,  Nov.  28, 

1863. 
John  Dixson,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  26, 1862 ;  died  in  Andersonville  prison,  Oct. 

14, 1864. 
Christopher  Dormond,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  22,  1862;  must,  out  June  23, 

1865. 
Patrick  Dugan. 
Charles  Dunn,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  29,  1862;  disch.  for  disability,  April  23, 

1865. 
Samuel  Earle, Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  22, 1862. 

Herbert  Ege,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  19,  1862;  mast,  out  June  23, 1865. 
Lyman  W.  Ehle,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  22, 1862;  disch.  for  disability,  Feb.  17, 

1863. 
William  I.  Epperson,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  21,  1862;  disch.  by  order,  July  3, 

1865. 
David  Fischart,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  22, 1862 ;  prisoner  of  war,  Jan.  10, 1864. 
George  W.  Fish,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  21, 1862;  disch.  by  order,  June  26,1865. 
Addison  French,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  22,  1802;  missing  in  action  at  Trevil- 

lian  Station,  Va.,  June  11,  1864. 
George  Gerould,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  Aug.  22, 1862 ;  must,  out  June  23, 1865. 
John  Glover,  Jr.,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  20, 1862. 
William  G.  Guest,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  28, 1862 ;  disch.  for  disability,  July 23, 

1863. 
Edwin  A.  Hilser,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  21, 1862. 

Freeman  B.  Hill,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  21,  1862;  must,  out  June  23, 1865: 
Norman  Ingersoll,  Kalamazoo  ;  enl.  Aug.  29, 1862;  died  of  disease  at  Washing-* 

ton,  D.  C,  March  30,  1863. 
James  0.  Kennicutt,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  19,  1862;  died  of  wounds  at  Point 

Lookout,  Md.,  June  14, 1864. 
Daniel  H.  Loveland,  Kalamazoo  ;  enl.  Aug.  27, 1862. 
George  W.  Lusk,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Sept.  1,  1862  ;  must,  out  June  23, 1865. 
Christopher  Maguire,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  27,  1862;  left  wounded  at  Glen 

Allen  Station,  Va  ,  May  11,  1864. 
Egbert  Mayo,  Kalamazoo  ;  enl.  Aug.  22, 1862;  must,  out  June  23, 1865. 
Hiram  McKiel,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  22, 1862;  disch.  by  order,  July  11, 1865. 
John  Mo  wry,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  20,  1862;  died  in  Andersonville  prison, 

July  30, 1864. 
Hiram  W.  Nourse,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  Aug.  22, 1862 ;  prisoner  of  war,  May  10, 

1864. 
Oliver  H.  Perry,  Kalamazoo  ;  enl.  Aug.  19, 1862;  must,  out  June  23, 1865. 
Abram  Reky,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  22, 1862;  must,  out  June  23, 1865. 
Floyd  Rockwood,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  Aug.  30,  1862 ;  missing  in  action  at  Trevil- 

lian  Station,  Va.,  June  11, 1864. 
Hiram  H.  Skinner,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  22, 1862;  disch.  for  disability,  April 

30, 1863. 
Geo.  H.  Strubel,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  27, 1862;  must,  out  June  23, 1865. 
Win.  Sloan,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  28, 1862;  must,  out  June  23, 1865. 
Lewis  E.  Tripp,  Kalamazoo  ;   enl.  Aug.  22, 1862 ;  must,  out  June  23, 1865. 
Richard  Townsend,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Sept.  1,  1862;  disch.  by  order,  May  30, 

1865. 
Garrett  Van  Bree,  Kalamazoo;  enl. .Aug.  30, 1862;  missing  in  action  at  Trevil- 

lian  Station,  Va.,  June  11, 1864. 
Wm.  Warren,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  Aug.  22, 1862 ;  must,  out  June  23, 1865. 
John  Weston,  Kalamazoo  ;  enl.  Aug.  22, 1862 ;  disch.  for  disability,  July  12, 1863. 
Wilson  W.  Whitcomb,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  25,  1862;  disch. for  disability,  Oct. 

31, 1863. 
John  Wright,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  25, 1862;  must,  out  June  23, 1865. 
Clark  Wyman,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  22,  1862;  disch.  for  minority,  Nov.  18, 

1862. 
Geo.  Wixson,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  29, 1862 ;  missing  in  action  at  Trevillian 

Station,  Va.,  June  11, 1864. 

Recruits. 
Michael  Powers,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  July  24, 1863  ;  trans,  to  7th  Mich.  Cav. 
Jonathan  Fuller,  Richland;  enl.  Jan. 4, 1864;  trans  to  7th  Mich.  Cav. 
Frank  H.  Hooker,  Pavilion;  enl.  Jan.  25, 1864;  trans,  to  7th  Mich.  Cav. 
Wm.  E.  Hooker,  Pavilion;  enl.  Jan.  25,  1864;  trans,  to  7th  Mich.  Cav. 
Cornelius  E.  Perry,  Alamo ;  enl.  Jan.  25, 1864 ;  disch.  by  order,  May  23, 1865. 


Henry  P.  Robinson,  Schoolcraft;  enl.  Dec.  30,  1863;  died  at  Andersonville, 

Sept.  3k 1864. 
Geo.  W.  Safford,  Schoolcraft ;  enl.  Jan.  5, 1864;  trans,  to  7th  Mich.  Cav. 
Henry  E.  Hawkins,  Pavilion ;  enl.  Jan.  5,  1864;  trans,  to  7th  Mich.  Cav. 

SIXTH  REGIMENT  MICHIGAN  VOLUNTEER  CAVALRY. 
Company  L. 

Capt.  Philip  G.  Cory,  Galesburg ;  com.  March  16, 1863;  1st  lieut.  Aug.  15, 1862; 
resigned  Oct.  31, 1863. 

Capt.  James  Mather,  Pavilion  ;  com.  Oct.  31, 1863 ;  1st  lieut.  March  16, 1863;  2d 
lieut.  Aug.  15, 1862 ;  killed  in  action  at  Opequan  Creek,  Va.,  Aug.  12,  1864. 

1st  Lieut.  Osmer  F.  Cole,  Galesburg;  com.  Oct.  31,  1863;  pro.  to  capt.  Co.  G,  Dec. 
13,  1864. 

2d  Lieut.  Geo.  W.  Simons,  Kalamazoo ;  com.  May  12,  1864 ;  pro.  to  1st  lieut. 
and  com'y. 

1st  Sergt.  Geo.  W.  Simons,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  Aug.  14, 1862;  pro.  to  2d  lieut.  May 
12,  1864. 

Q  M.  Sergt.  Osmer  F.  Cole,  Galesburg;  enl.  Aug.  18, 1862;  pro.  to  1st  lieut. 

Com'y  Sergt.  Martin  V.  Adams,  Climax;  enl.  Aug.  20, 1862;  must,  out  Nov.  24, 
1865. 

Sergt.  Theoph.  T.  Whitcomb,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  Aug.  18,  1862 ;  must,  out  Nov. 
24, 1865. 

Sergt.  Geo.  H.  Wightman,  Galesburg;  enl.  Aug.  19, 1862;  died  of  wounds. 

Sergt.  Wm.  Hall,  Pavilion  ;  enl.  Aug.  17, 1862;  must,  out  Nov.  24, 1865. 

Sergt.  Wm.  Ramsdell,  Pavilion  ;  enl.  Aug.  16, 1862;  must,  out  Nov.  24, 1865. 

Sergt.  Albert  Cash,  Galesburg;  enl.  Aug.  29,  1862;  must,  out  Nov.  24,  1865. 

Corp.  Thos.  Havens,  Climax;  enl.  Aug.  20,  1862;  must,  out  Nov.  24, 1865. 

Corp.  Robert  P  James,  Climax;  enl.  Aug.  20, 1862;  must,  out  Nov.  24,  1865. 

Corp.  Angelo  W.  Chadsey,  Climax ;  enl.  Aug.  19, 1862;  pro.  to  sergt.;  must,  out 
Nov.  24, 1865. 

Corp.  Silas  Peters,  Galesburg;  enl.  Aug.  20, 1862;  must  out  Nov.  24,  1865. 

Corp.  Geo.  M.  Belding,  Galesburg;  enl.  Aug.  29,  1862;  pro.  into  69th  Regt.,  N. 
Y.  Vols. 

Corp.  Wm.  B.  Peters,  Galesburg;  enl.  Aug.  20, 1862  ;  absent,  sick  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Musician  Chester  H.  Eldred,  Climax;  enl.  Aug.  16,  1862;  must,  out  May  23, 
1865. 

Teamster  Albert  Chase,  Pavilion ;  enl.  Sept.  8,  1862. 

Henry  Thompson,  Pavilion;  enl.  Sept.  8,  1862;  disch.  for  disability,  April  1, 
1864. 

Blacksmith  Joseph  Harrison,  Brady;  enl.  Aug.  21,  1862;  must,  out  Nov.  24, 
1865. 

Farrier  James  M.  Geddes,  Climax;  enl.  Aug.  19, 1862  ;  died  of  disease  at  Wash- 
ington, Aug.  21, 1863. 

Emulous  Adams,  Kalamazoo  ;  enl.  Aug.  18, 1862;  must,  out  May  22, 1865. 

Isaac  Arnold,  Galesburg ;  enl.  Aug.  20, 1862 ;  disch.  for  disability,  April  1, 1864. 

Martin  V.  Austin,  Galesburg;  enl.  Sept.  2, 1862  ;  must,  out  Nov.  24,  1865. 

James  A.  Aidrich,  Galesburg;  enl.  Sept.  4,  1862  ;  must,  out  June  6,  1865. 

Wm.  H.  Batt,  Galesburg;  enl.  Sept.  8, 1862;  died  in  Andersonville  prison-pen, 
Sept.  27,  1864. 

Samuel  Bloom,  Galesburg;  enl.  Aug.  28, 1862;  must,  out  Nov.  24, 1865. 

Jonathan  D.  Bright,  Galesburg;  enl.  Aug.  19, 1862;  must,  out  July  16,  1865. 

Millard  Coon,  Galesburg ;  enl.  Aug.  20, 1862  ;  disch.  for  disability,  Oct.  19, 1863. 

O.  F.  Cole,  disch.  by  order,  March  6, 1864. 

Hiram  Church,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Sept.  20, 1862;  must,  out  Nov.  24, 1865. 

John  H.  Dickey,  Galesburg;  enl.  Aug.  19, 1862. 

Benj.  F.  Earl,  Galesburg;  enl.  Sept.  8,  1862. 

Allen  Evans,  Climax  ;  enl.  Aug.  20,  1862 ;  must,  out  Nov.  24, 1865. 

Thos.  J.  Ford,  Coinstock  ;  enl.  Sept.  1,  1862;  must,  out  Sept.  9,  1865. 

Wm.  A.  Farwell,  Galesburg;   enl.  Sept.  18,  1862;  disch.  for  disability,  Oct.  8, 
1863. 

Lewis  H.  Fountain,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  Sept.  29, 1862  ;  disch.  for  disability. 

Augustus  Giddings,  Climax  ;  enl.  Sept.  1, 1862  ;  must,  out  Nov.  24, 1865. 

Lewis  Hoyt,  Pavilion;  enl.  Nov.  11,  1862;  trans,  to  regular  army,  Jan.  1,  1863. 

Jennings  Hadley,  Climax  ;  enl.  Aug.  21, 1862;  must,  out  June  13,  1865. 

Flavins  J.  Harrison,  Gal-sburg ;  enl.  Aug.  19, 1862  ;  must,  out  Nov.  24, 1865. 

Spencer  Harrison,  Charleston  ;  enl.  Aug.  21,  1862;  died  of  disease  at  Washing- 
ton, Nov.  13, 1863. 
John  G.  Havens,  hosp.  steward,  Galesburg;  enl.  Aug.  19, 1863. 

Geo.  L.  Harrington,  Climax;  enl.  Sept.  1,  1862;  died  in  Andersonville  prison- 
pen,  Sept.  13, 1864. 

Jas.  S.  Henshaw,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Sept.  8, 1862;  must.  out. 

Edwin  T.  Innis,  Climax;  enl.  Aug.  20,  1862;  died  of  disease  at  Washington, 
Aug.  12,  1863. 

Champlin  Keeney,  Brady  ;  enl.  Aug.  19, 1862  ;  must,  out  June  27,  1865. 

Francis  H.  Mattison,  Pavilion;  enl.  Sept.  8, 1862;  must,  out  Oct.  13, 1865. 

Edwin  Murray,  Brady ;  enl.  Sept.  3, 1863;  absent,  sick ;  not  must,  out  with  com- 
pany. 

Charles  Marsh,  Climax;  enl.  Aug.  19, 1862;  must,  out  Nov.  24, 1865. 

Jared  Morton,  Pavilion  ;  enl.  Aug.  18, 1862;  died  of  disease  in  Virginia,  April 
14, 1864. 

Sidney  Murray,  Brady;  enl.  Aug.  19, 1862  ;  trans,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps,  Feb.  15, 
1861. 

James  Murray,  Brady ;  enl.  Aug.  19,  1862  ;  must,  out  Nov.  24,  1865. 

Charles  Oliver,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  20, 1862. 

Aaron  Parki-r,  Charleston  ;  enl.  Aug.  21,  1862;  disch.  for  disability. 

Loren  G.  Parsons,  Pavilion ;  enl.  Sept.  8, 1862;  must,  out  Nov.  24, 1865. 
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Chas.  E.  Ramsdell,  Pavilion  ;  enl.  Aug.  16,  1862;  must,  out  July  10, 1865. 
Newton  Ransom,  Galesburg;  enl.  Aug.  21, 1862  ;  disch.  for  promotion,  July  27, 

1865. 
Wm.  Reasnor,  Climax ;  enl.  Aug.  19, 1862  ;  disch.  for  disability,  June  29, 1865. 
Ira  B.  Rogers,  Pavilion  ;  enl.  Aug.  16, 1862;  disch.  for  disability,  Aug.  27, 1863. 
Adumea  A.  Russell,  Richland  ;  enl.  Sept.  8,  1862  ;  must.  out. 
Loomis  W.  Russell,  Oomstock ;  enl.  Sept.  6,  1862 ;  trans,  to  Vet.  R-^s.  Corp*. 
James  Ray,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  Sept.  29,  1862 ;  must,  out  Jan.  15,  1864. 
Lorenzo  D.  Sweet,   Pavilion;  enl.  Aug.  25,  1862;   died  in   action    at  Falling 

Waters,  Md.,  July  14, 1865. 
Seth  W.  Simmons,  Pavilion  ;  enl.  Aug.  22,  1862  ;  trans,  to  Vet.   Res.  Corps, 

March  15, 1864. 
Holland  Simmons,  Pavilion;  enl.  Aug.  22,  1862;  disch.  for  disability,  May  3, 

1865. 
David  Stokes,  Climax ;  enl.  Aug.  20,  1862 ;  mint,  out  Nov.  24, 1865. 
Eurigan  R,  Tuttle,  Galesburg;  enl.  Aug.  21, 1862;  died  of  disease  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Feb.  4, 1865. 
William   H.  Whitcomb,  Galesburg;    enl.  Aug.  18,1862;    must,  out  Nov.  24, 

1865. 
George  II.  Wightman,  Galesburg;  died  of  wounds  at  Galesburg. 
George  T.  Woodmansee,  Comstock;  enl.  Aug.  18,1862;   must,  out  Nov.  24, 

1865. 
Lafayette  Wheeler,  Comstock ;  enl.  Aug.  19, 1862 ;  must,  out  Nov.  24, 1865. 
Evelyn  Whitmore,  Pavilion;  enl.  Aug.  16,  1862;  must,  out  Nov.  24, 1865. 

Recruits. 
George  W.  Burdick,  Comstock  ;  enl.  Jan.  4, 1864;  must,  out  June  21, 1865. 
Charles  W.  Phillips,  Oshtemo;  enl.  Feb.  23,  1864;  must,  out  June  24, 1865. 
James  Elkins,  Charleston ;  enl.  Jan.  4, 1864;  trans,  to  1st  Cav.,  Nov.  17, 1865. 
Myron  Hadley,  Charleston;  enl.  Jan.  14, 1864;  trans,  to  1st  Cav.,  Nov.  17,  1865. 
Andrew  H.  Kendall,  Comstock  ;  enl.  Feb.  8,  1864;  must,  out  June  9, 1865. 
Charles  H.  Lane,  Charleston;  enl.  Jan.  18, 1864;  trans,  to  1st  Mich.  Cav.,  Nov. 

17,  1865. 
Nilson  I.  Nichols,  Comstock;  enl.  Jan.  4, 1864;  trans,  to  1st  Mich.  Cav.,  Nov. 

17, 1865. 
Russell  M.  Nichols,  Comstock;  enl.  Feb.  13,1864;  trans,  to  1st  Mich.  Cav., 

Nov.  17, 1865. 
Barton  Rogers,  Charleston  ;  enl.  Jan.  4, 1864;  trans,  to  1st  Mich.  Cav.,  Nov.  17, 

1865. 
Benjamin  I.  Taggart,  Ross ;  enl.  Feb.  8,  1864 ;  trans,  to  1st  Mich.  Cav.,  Nov.  17, 

1865. 
Charles  Watts,  Charleston;  enl.  Jan.  3, 1864  ;  trans,  to  1st  Mich.  Cav.,  Nov.  17, 

1865. 
Richard  Woodmansee,  Pavilion ;  enl.  Jan.  14, 1864 ;  trans,  to  1st  Mich.  Cav., 

Nov.  17, 1865. 
Charles  W.  Phillips,  Oshtemo;  enl.  Feb.  3,  1861;  must,  out  June  24,1865. 
John  Downey,  Brady  ;  enl.  March  1, 1865;  must,  out  Aug.  2,  1865. 
Abram  S.  Evans,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  March  30, 1865;  disch.  Aug.  10, 1865. 
Lewis  C.  Ward,  Pavilion;  enl.  Jan.  4,  1865. 
Horace  L.  Church,  Ross;  enl.  Feb.  8, 1864;  trans,  to  1st  Mich.  Cav.,  Nov.  17, 

1865. 
Francis  F.  Hall,  Comstock:  enl.  Feb.  28, 1865;  trans,  to  1st  Mich.  Cav.,  Nov. 

17, 1865. 
Arma  K.  Haleman,  Pavilion ;  enl.  Feb.  4, 1865;  trans,  to  1st  Mich.  Cav.,  Nov. 

17, 1865. 

SEVENTH  REGIMENT  MICHIGAN  VOLUNTEER  CAVALRY. 

Company  H. 

Capt.  Richard  Douglas,  Ross ;  com.  Dec.  1,1862;  honorably  discharged,  April 

2, 1864. 
Capt.  David  Sergeant,  Kalamazoo;  com.  April  2,  1864;  1st  lieut.,  Dec.  4,  1862; 

must,  out  Dec.  15, 1865. 
2d  Lieut.  John  J.  Hicks,  Charleston;  com.  Dec.  4,  1862;  resigned  Sept.  28, 

1863. 
1st  Sergt.  William  H.  Nichols,  Richland ;  enl.  Dec.  7,1862;  died  of  wounds, 

June  16, 1864,  while  a  prisoner. 
Q.M.  Sergt,  John  Lepper,  Ross;  enl.  Dec.  11, 1862;  must,  out  Dec.  15, 1865. 
Sergt.  William  Mesick,  Kalamazoo;  must,  out  May  29,  1865. 
Sergt.  James  A.  Batt,  Charleston;  died  of  disease  at  Washington,  D.  C,  March 

25,  1863. 
Sergt.  John  E.  Briggs,  Schoolcraft ;  died  of  disease  at  Fairfax  Court-House, 

Va.,Jan.  7, 1863. 
Sergt.  Alfred  Kemp,  Ross;  died  of  disease  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  April  24,  1864. 
Corp.  Edward  Morey,  Ross ;  must,  out  Dec.  15,  1865. 
Corp.  Edward  Lock  wood,  Brady ;  must,  out  by  order,  July  28, 1865. 
Corp.  Freeman  Nevers,  Brady ;  must,  out  by  order,  May  9, 1865. 
Corp.  F.  Leverett  Forshay,  Ross;  must,  out  by  order,  Dec.  15, 1865. 
Wagoner  Myron  D.  Sullivan,  Ross;  trans,  to  Invalid  Corps,  Dec.  11, 1863. 
Henry  Andrus,  Alamo;  enl.  Jan.  2, 1863;  died  of  disease  at  Washington,  March 

6, 1864. 
James  Cornell,  R>ss;  enl.  Dec.  10,  1862;  missing  in  action  near  Richmond, 

March  4, 1864. 
Orison  H.  Coburn,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Dec.  19,  1862;  disch.  for  disability,  Aug. 

27, 1864. 
Isaiah  Crane,  Charleston  ;  enl.  Dec.  12, 1862. 
James  W.  Deyo,  Comstock;  enl.  Dec.  24,  1862;  trans,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps,  Jan. 

15, 1864. 
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Edward  Earl  ,Ross;  enl.  Dec.  22, 1862. 

Michael  J.  Firestone,  Charleston  ;  enl.  Dec.  27, 1862. 

Wm.  Fisher,  Kalamazoo  ;  enl.  Dec.  16,  1862;  must,  out  Dec.  15, 1865. 

Eli  Hunt,  Ross;  enl.  Dec.  11, 1862;  must,  out  Dec.  15, 1865. 

Luke  R.  Hough ey,  Ross ;  enl.  Dec.  16,  1862. 

Hiram  Hayes,  Prairie  Ronde;  enl.  Dec.  18,1862;  trans,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps,  May 
1, 1864. 

Daniel  Holmes,  Schoolcraft;  enl.  Dec.  31,  1862;  disch.  for  disability,  Nov.  21, 
1863. 

Benjamin  F.  Jones,  Richland;  enl.  Dec.  8, 1862. 

Robert  V.  Jones,  Brady  ;  enl.  Jan.  5, 1863. 

Peter  J.  I>.  Jones,  Richland;  enl.  Dec.  8, 1862. 

Arthur  Kemp,  Ross;  enl.  Jan.  24, 1863;  trans,  to  1st  Mich.  Cav. 

Bradley  Knapp,  Wakeshma;  enl.  Jan.  5, 1863. 

Vine  Knapp,  Charleston  ;  enl.  Dec.  26, 1862 ;  died  in  Richmond  prison-pen,  Feb. 
16,  1864. 

Thomas  H.  Kinney,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Dec.  11,1862;  trans,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps, 
May  1, 1864. 

Wm.  Kemp,  Ross;  enl.  Dec.  8, 1862;  must,  out  Dec.  15, 1865. 

Fred.  Koster,  Brady;  enl.  Jan.  12, 1863. 

Francis  D.  Martin,  Ross  ;  enl.  Dec.  11, 1862. 

John  P.  Mead,  Ross ;  enl.  Dec.  17, 1862  ;  must,  out  June  21, 1865. 

Eugene  W.  Martin,  Ross;  enl.  Dec.  11,  1862;  died  of  disease  at  Fairfax  Court- 
House,  Va.,  April  15,  1863. 

W.  H.  McClary,  Charleston  ;  enl.  Dec.  11, 1862^  died  in  Anderson ville  prison- 
pen,  Sept.  28,  1864. 

Charles  S.  Mason,  Charleston  }  enl.  Dec.  29, 1862. 

George  Maloy,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Dec.  10, 1862;  trans,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps,  May 
1, 1864. 

Edward  Poynan,  Alamo;  enl.  Dec.  31, 1862;  trans,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps,  May  1, 
1864. 

Edward  Perry,  Alamo;  enl.  Dec.  31, 1862. 

George  Perry,  Alamo;  enl.  Dec.  31, 1862;  must,  out  July  11, 1865. 

Wilson  Pace,  Ross ;  enl.  Dec.  3, 1862. 

Easton  Ryan,  Schoolcraft;  enl.  Dec.  18,  1862;  disch.  for  disability,  Sept.  17, 
1863. 

Henry  M.  Reasner,  Charleston ;  enl.  Dec.  13,  1862;  died  of  disease  at  Balti- 
more, Md.,  July  29,  1863. 

Wm.  H.  Richards,  Alamo;  enl.  Dec.  31, 1862 ;  missing  in  action  at  Emmetsburg, 
Md.,  July  4,  1863. 

Evans  J.  Robbins,  Prairie  Ronde;  enl.  Dec.  9, 1862. 

Henry  D.  Samples,  Ross;  enl.  Dec.  9, 1862;  must,  out  May  31, 1865. 

Josiah  Seager,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Dec.  13, 1862. 

George  W.  Samples,  Ross;  enl.  Dec.  27, 1862. 

Perry  W.  Smith,  Schoolcraft;  enl.  Dec.  19,  1862;  missing  in  action  at  Hagers- 
town,  Md.,  July  13,  1863. 

Stephen  D.  Smith,  Charleston;  enl.  Dec.  23, 1862;  died  of  disease  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  March  23,  1863. 

Edwin  C.  Talcott,  Wakeshma;  enl.  Jan.  27, 1863;  must,  out  Dec.  15, 1865. 

Luther  G.  Tyler,  Ross;  enl.  Dec.  11, 1862. 

Wm.  Tracy,  Alamo;  enl.  Dec.  31, 1862;  disch.  for  disability,  July  11, 1863. 

John  F.  Tabor,  disch.  for  disability,  Sept.  17, 1863. 

James  B.  Van  Kirk,  Schoolcraft;  enl.  Dec.  25,  1862;  trans,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps, 
Nov.  13,  1863. 

Florence  J.  Welch,  Charleston ;  enl.  Dec.  19,  1862;  trans,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps, 
Nov.  13,  1863. 

Lucius  H.Webster,  Jr.,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Dec.  23,  1862;  trans,  to  Vet.  Res. 
Corps,  Feb.  15,  1864. 

Wm.  Williamson,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  Aug.  5, 1863;  trans,  to  Co.  E,  1st  Mich.  Cav. 

EecruUs. 

Harvey  Mills,  Kalamazoo  ;  enl.  Feb.  26, 1864;  died  Sept.  15, 1864,  of  wounds  at 
Point  Lookout,  Md. 

Wm.  H.  Bowen,  Schoolcraft;  enl.  Feb.  25, 1865;  died. 

John  L.  Palmer,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  March  2, 1865;  died  of  disease  at  Cumber- 
land, Md.,  June  5,  1865. 

John  Q.  Burdick,  Comstock ;  enl.  Feb.  2, 1864 ;  trans,  to  Co.  A,  1st  Mich.  Cav. 

James  V.  Hicks,  Charleston  ;  enl.  Feb.  27, 1865 ;  trans,  to  Co.  A,  1st  Mich.  Cav. 

Wm.  L.  Lyons,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  March  1,1865;  trans,  to  Co.  A,  1st  Mich.  Cav. 

Albert  Kemp,  Ross  ;  enl.  Feb.  10, 1865  ;  must,  out  Dec.  15, 1865. 

EIGHTH  REGIMENT  MICHIGAN  VOLUNTEER  CAVALRY. 
Company  A. 
Robert  Clapperton,  must,  out  Dec.  1, 1865. 

Company  B. 
George  W.  Hilton,  must,  out  June  10, 1865, 
Julius  Hilton,  must,  out  June  10,  1865. 

Matthew  Smith,  died  of  disease  at  Camp  Nelson,  Oct.  10, 1864. 
Christopher  Winn,  must,  out  June  10, 1865. 

Company  C. 
Henry  F.  Snyder,  killed  by  explosion  of  steamer  on  Mississippi  River. 

Company  D. 
1st  Lieut.  William  H.  Mills,  Kalamazoo  ;  com.  July  24, 1864;  sergt.  Co.  F;  pro. 
to  1st  lieut. ;  must,  out  July  20, 1865. 
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Nelson  Bassett,  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 
David  A.  Glasgow,  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 

Company  E. 

Andrew  C.  Divine,  must,  out  Sept.  22, 18G5. 

Company  F. 

Capt.  Samuel  Wells,  Prairie  Konde ;  com.  1st  lieut.  Nov.  1, 1862 ;  pro.  to  capt. 
March  2, 1863 ;  must,  out  July  20, 1865. 

1st  Lieut.  Loomis  H.  Patton,  Prairie  Hondo  ;  com.  2d  lieut.,  Co.  I,  Sept.  12, 1864 ; 
pro.  to  1st  lieut.  July  20, 1865 ;  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 

2d  Lieut.  James  M.  Wells,  Schoolcraft;  com.  March  2, 1863;  taken  prisoner  in 
action  at  Athens,  Tenn.,  Sept.  27, 1863 ;  escaped  from  Libby  prison,  Feb. 
9, 1864;  pro.  to  capt.,  Co.  M,  May  2, 1864. 

Sergt.  James  M.  Wells,  Schoolcraft;  enl.  Dec.  23, 1862;  pro.  to  2d  lieut.  March 
2, 1863. 

Sergt.  William  H.  Mills,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  Dec.  13,1862;  pro.  to  1st  lieut.,  Co. 
D,  July  24, 1864. 

Sergt.  Nelson  B.  Brown,  Schoolcraft;  enl.  Dec.  29, 1862. 

Sergt,  William  D.  McElheny,  Prairie  Ronde;  enl.  Dec.  22,1862;  pro.  to  1st 
lieut,  Co.  I,  Dec.  23, 1863. 

Corp.  Joseph  E.  Vergo,  Texas;  enl.  Dec.  1, 1862. 

Corp.  Lyman  Parsons,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  Dec.  15, 1862 ;  must,  out  June  13, 1865. 

Corp.  John  Crisp,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Dec.  13, 1862 ;  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 

Corp.  Charles  Robinson,  Alamo;  enl.  Dec.  29,1862;  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 

Farrier  Joseph  Brown,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  Dec.  8, 1862 ;  discharged. 

Saddler  William  Wright,  Texas;  enl.  Dec.  10,  18,62;  must  out  Sept.  22,  1865. 
Wagoner  John  McCreary,  Schoolcraft;  enl.  Dec.  27, 1862 ;  must,  out  July  20, 
1865. 

Richard  T.  Adsit,  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 
Justus  Bullard,  disch.  by  order,  July  3, 1865. 
John  Boughton,  died  of  disease  at  Annapolis,  Dec,  24, 1864. 
R.  H.  Brown,  missing  in  action  on  raid  to  Macon,  Ga.,  Aug.  3, 1864. 
Albeit  Chandler,  missing  in  action  on  raid  to  Macon,  Ga.,  Aug.  3, 1864. 
David  Cas8elman,  died  at  Baker's  Bridge,  Aug.  5, 1865,  of  wounds. 
William  H.  Casselman,  died  of  disease  at  Macon,  Ga.,  Sept,  30, 1864. 
Albert  H.  Cornell,  disch.  for  disability,  June  29, 1865. 
Robert  Duckworth,  discharged. 
John  W.  Doxey,  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 

George  W.  Epley,  died  of  disease  at  Kingston,  Tenn.,  July  8, 1864. 
Alexander  Fee,  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 
David  B.  Finley,  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 
Ryland  Geer,  must,  out  June  5, 1865. 
Samuel  Hawkins,  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 
John  Harvey,  died  of  disease,  Jan.  28, 1864. 
George  W.  Keyser,  died  of  disease  at  Pulaski,  June  6, 1865. 
Wm.  S.  Lee,  must,  out  May  18, 1865. 

Quincy  P.  Morton,  died  in  Richmond,  Va.,  March  5, 1865. 
William  Pennell,  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 
Charles  Pennell,  died  of  disease  in  Tennessee,  Nov.  23, 1864. 
Byron  Shepherd,  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 
John  Smith,  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 

Albert  Thompson,  died  of  disease  at  Mount  Sterling,  Ky.,  March  26, 1864. 
Wm.  J.  Thrall,  died  in  Richmond,  Va.,  March  5, 1865. 
James  Utley,  disch.  for  disability,  November,  1863. 
Harmon  Van  Sickle,  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 
Robert  Van  Orman,  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 
A.  B.  Wilson,  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 
Henry  W.  Whelpsey,  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 
George  Weigel,  disch.  for  disability,  June  22, 1865. 
William  Wells,  missing  in  action  near  Macon,  Ga.,  Aug.  3, 1864. 

Company  G. 
Samuel  Ackley,  must,  out  June  10, 1865. 

Company  H. 
Noble  Brundage,  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 
Albert  G.  Perkins,  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 

Company  I. 
1st  Lieut.  W.  D.  McElheny,  Prairie  Ronde ;  com.  Dec.  23, 1863;  must,  out  July 

20, 1865. 
2d  Lieut.  Loomis  H.  Patton,  Prairie  Ronde ;  com.  Sept.  12,  1864 ;  pro.  to  1st 

lieut.,  Co.  F,  July  20, 1865. 
Wm.  L.  G.  Bartlett,  must,  out  June  10, 1865. 
Henry  J.  Carey,  must,  out  June  10, 1865. 
Lyman  Mathews,  must,  out  June  10,  1865. 
Richard  McCarthy,  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 
Harvey  A.  Pringle,  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 
John  S.  Van  Sickle,  must,  out  June  10, 1865. 
Hosea  Young,  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 

*    Company  L. 
Manley  Preston,  disch.  for  disability,  May  1, 1865. 

Company  M. 
Capt.  James  M.  Wells,  Schoolcraft;  com.  May  2, 1864;  taken  prisoner  on  Stone- 
man's  raid,  Aug.  31, 1864;  exchanged  Sept.  28, 1864 ;  must,  out  July  20, 


NINTH  REGIMENT  MICHIGAN  VOLUNTEER  CAVALRY. 

Company  C. 
Edward  Baxter,  must,  out  May  26, 1865. 
John  E.  Bell,  must,  out  May  3, 1865. 
John  W.  Miller,  must,  out  June  18, 1865. 
Elias  D.  Nast,  must,  out  June  18, 1865. 

Company  E. 
Delos  Abbot,  must,  out  June  18, 1865. 
i*    Andrew  J.  Impson,  must,  out  June  18, 1865. 
Daniel  Munger,  must,  out  July  21, 1865. 
W.  L.  Maybee,  must,  out  July  21, 1865. 

Company  F. 
Louis  L.  Klein,  trans,  to  11th  Mich.  Battery. 

Company  II. 
Sergt.  Wm.  D.  Smith,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  Dec.  2, 1862  ;  must,  out  July  21,  1865. 

Company  I. 
2d  Lieut.  Delavan  Arnold,  Kalamazoo;  must,  out  as  sergt.,  July  21,  1865. 

Company  K. 
James  M.  Tuttle,  must,  out  Aug.  7,  1865. 

Company  L. 
Thomas  J.  Kirk,  must,  out  July  21,  1865. 
Cyrus  L.  Sherman,  must,  out  July  21,  1865. 

TENTH  REGIMENT  MICHIGAN  VOLUNTEER  CAVALRY. 

Company  B. 
Wm.  H.  Brown,  disch.  by  order,  Oct.  28, 1865. 
Frank  Blackman,  must,  out  Nov.  23, 1865. 
Frank  Dyer,  must,  out  Nov.  11, 1865. 
Elijah  Dawley,  must,  out  Nov.  11, 1865. 
Henry  Lutentor,  must,  out  Nov.  11, 1865. 
Daniel  Strough,  must,  out  Nov.  11,  1865. 
Chas.  B.  Waldion,  must,  out  Nov.  11, 1865. 

Company  C. 
Girard  Stephens,  must,  out  Nov.  11, 1865. 

Company  I. 
V.  B.  Havens,  must  out  Nov.  11, 1865. 
James  Illrick,  must,  out  Nov.  11,  1865. 

Company  K, 
Orville  W.  Sage,  must,  out  Nov.  11, 1865. 
Albert  Hawkins,  must,  out  Nov.  11, 1865. 

Company  L. 
Geo.  W.  Whiting,  must,  out  Nov.  11, 1865. 

Company  M. 
Com.  Sergt.  Morris  McNutty,  Ross;  enl.  Nov.  2, 1863  ;  pro.  into  U.  S.  C.  T.,  Oct. 

2,  1864. 
Sergt.  Andrew  McCarty,  Comstock ;  enl.  Aug.  20, 1863 ;  must,  out  Nov.  11, 1865. 
Adam  Castelan,  died  of  disease  in  Kentucky,  March  5, 1864. 
James  L.  Griggs,  disch.  by  order,  July  13, 1865. 
John  Putnam,  must,  out  Nov.  22, 1865. 
Frank  H.  Whitney,  must,  out  Nov.  7, 1865. 
Wm.  Youngs,  died  of  disease  in  Kentucky,  March  2, 1864. 

ELEVENTH   CAVALRY. 

This  regiment  was  recruited  at  Kalamazoo,  in  the  fall  of 
1863.  It  was  mustered  into  the  service  December  10th, 
and  left  for  the  field  on  the  V7th  of  the  same  month,  its 
rolls  showing  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one  names,  of  which 
something  less  than  one  hundred  were  from  Kalamazoo 
County.  Every  company  except  E  and  K  was  represented 
by  men  from  the  county.  One  of  its  lieutenant-colonels, 
Charles  E.  Smith,  was  also  a  Kalamazoo  County  man,  and 
quite  a  number  of  its  line  officers.     (See  roster.) 

It  proceeded  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  during  the  months 
of  January  and  February,  1864,  was  armed  and  equipped, 
and  employed  in  scouting,  with  its  headquarters  at  Louis- 
ville. 

In  April  it  moved  to  Louisa,  Ky.,  and,  with  the  39th 
Kentucky  Infantry,  with  which  it  was  brigaded,  was  em- 
ployed in  protecting  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  from 
rebel  raids  and  incursions,  which  came  in  from  Virginia, 
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until  the  last  of  May,  when  it  was  sent  on  an  expedition 
into  West  Virginia,  under  Gens.  Burbridge  and  Hobson ; 
but,  hearing  that  the  rebels,  under  Morgan,  had  invaded 
Kentucky,  the  division  returned  and  by  forced  marching 
overtook  the  enemy  at  Mount  Sterling,  Ky. 

Here,  on  the  8th  of  June,  the  enemy  was  routed  with 
severe  loss.  On  the  12th  of  the  same  month  the  rebels 
were  again  encountered  at  Cynthiana,  and  a  second  time 
defeated  and  dispersed.* 

From  August  2Bd  to  September  17th  it  was  stationed 
at  Camp  Burnside,  on  the  Cumberland  River,  and  was 
employed,  with  other  troops,  in  protecting  the  southern 
part  of  Kentucky  from  threatened  invasion  by  Gen.  Wheel- 
er's cavalry. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September  it  was  engaged  in  a  raid 
to  Saltville,  Va.  At  Bowen's  Farm  the  regiment  was 
warmly  engaged,  and  also  at  Richland  Gap  and  Rich  Moun- 
tain, and  was  part  of  the  assaulting  force  upon  the  enemy's 
position  at  Saltville,  which,  defended  by  a  superior  force, 
was  found  too  strong  to  be  captured.  During  the  return 
march  into  Kentucky  the  11th  formed  the  rear-guard.  At 
Sandy  Mountain  it  was  nearly  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
but  succeeded,  after  a  severe  struggle,  in  rejoining  the  com- 
mand. 

During  November  it  was  constantly  engaged  in  clearing  the 
country  of  guerrillas,  and  had  severe  skirmishing  at  Hazel 
Green,  McCormack's  Farm,  Morristown,  Mount  Sterling, 
and  other  points.  It  was  at  Crab  Orchard  and  Cumberland 
Gap,  marching  from  the  latter  place  to  Clinch  River,  where 
it  had  a  sharp  fight  December  28th.  From  the  1st  to  the 
11th  of  December  it  was  engaged  in  scouting  and  foraging 
about  Bean's  Station,  Morristown,  Russellville,  Whitesboro', 
and  Cobb's  Ford.  On  the  11th  of  December  it  moved 
with  Gen.  Stoneman's  command  into  North  Carolina,  and 
on  the  13th  was  at  Bristol,  where  a  number  of  prisoners 
and  a  large  amount  of  stores  were  captured. 

At  Max  Meadow  Station  the  regiment  destroyed  a  large 
arsenal.  It  skirmished  with  the  enemy's  cavalry  about 
Marion  on  the  17th,  and  the  whole  command  had  a  severe 
fight  with  Breckenridge's  infantry,  the  enemy  finally  falling 
back. 

The  command  then  proceeded  to  Saltville,  where  the 
enemy's  extensive  salt-works  were  destroyed.  After  an 
arduous  campaign  the  regiment  finally  returned  to  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  where  it  arrived  on  the  2d  of  January,  1865, 
many  of  the  men  having  lost  their  horses  and  coming  in  on 
foot.  During  the  campaign  from  November  17th  to  Jan- 
uary 2d  the  regiment  had  marched  an  average  of  twenty- 
eight  miles  a  day,  not  including  scouting  and  foraging. 

It  was  engaged  in  scouting  the  eastern  portion  of  Ken- 
tucky until  February  23d,  when  it  was  ordered  to  join 
Gen.  Stoneman's  command  at  Knoxville,  which  it  did  on 
the  15th  of  March,  moving  by  way  of  Louisville  and 
Nashville. 

It  formed  a  part  of  the  expedition  under  Stoneman  into 
East  Tennessee,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

*  During  the  pursuit  of  Morgan,  his  adjutant-general,  Withers, 
was  badly  wounded,  though  his  men  succeeded  in  carrying  him  from 
the  field.  His  order-book  was  found  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  11th, 
and  is  now,  we  believe,  in  possession  of  Gen.  Charles  E.  Smith. 


At  Salisbury,  N.  C,  where  it  arrived  on  the  12th  of  April, 
it  was  engaged  with  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  and 
captured  eighteen  hundred  prisoners,  twenty-two  guns,  and 
destroyed  a  large  amount  of  property,  including  the  railway 
and  telegraph  lines. 

From  Salisbury  it  marched  to  Asheville,  where,  on  the 
26th  of  April,  it  captured  two  hundred  prisoners  and  a 
large  amount  of  property  and  munitions  of  war.  On  the 
1st  of  May  it  was  at  Anderson  Court- House,  S.  C.f  On 
the  11th  it  captured  the  cavalry  escort  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
near  Washington,  and  on  the  13th  was  on  the,  Tugaloo  and 
Savannah  rivers. 

Returning  from  this  great  raid,  it  reached  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  on  the  3d  of  June,  and  encamped  at  Lenoir  Station 
until  the  24th,  when  it  moved  by  rail  to  Pulaski,  where,  on 
the  20th  of  July,  it  was  consolidated  with  the  8th  Michi- 
gan Cavalry.  It  was  mustered  out  of  service  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  on  the  22d  of  September.  Returned  to  Michigan 
on  the  28th,  and  was  paid  and  disbanded. 

ELEVENTH  REGIMENT  MICHIGAN  VOLUNTEER  CAVALRY. 

Field  and  Staff. 
Lieut.-Col.  Chas.  E.  Smith,  Oshtemo ;  com.  Oct.  4, 1864 ;  maj.,  Aug.  31,  1863  ; 

col.,  July  12, 1865;  must,  out  as  lieut.-col.,  Aug.  10, 1865 ;  brevet-col.  and 

brig.-gen.  U.  S.  Vols.,  March  13, 1865,  for  faithful  and  meritorious  services. 
Com'y  Chas.  Kendall,  Kalamazoo;  com.  Sept.  28,  1863;  trans,  to  field  and  staff, 

8th  Mich.  Cav..  July  20, 1865. 
Com.-Sergt.  Geo.  P.  Mason,  Charleston;  enl.  Oct.  1, 1863;  trans,  from  Co.  I; 

pro.  to  2d  lieut.,  Co.  A,  March  21, 1864. 

,  Company  A. 

Capt.  Geo.  P.  Mason,  Charleston;  com.  Oct.  29, 1864;  2d  lieut.,  March  21, 1864; 

killed  in  action  at  Marion,  Va.,  Dec.  18,  1864. 
Ashley  Owen,  trans,  to  8th  Mich.  Cav.;  must,  out  June  10, 1865. 

*      Company  B. 
M.  M.  Francis,  disch.  for  disability,  Oct.  13, 1864. 
Levi  Finks,  must,  out  Sept.  18,  1865. 

Geo.  H.  Sliter,  trans,  to  8th  Cav.;  must,  out  Sept.  22,  1865. 
Henry  F.  Spear,  trans,  to  8th  Cav. ;  must,  out  Sept.  22,  1865. 

Company  C. 
Abel  B.  Fowler,  disch.  by  order,  Aug.  10,  1865. 
Timothy  P.  Miles,  trans,  to  8th  Cav.;  must,  out  Sept.  22,  1865. 
James  Stoddard,  trans,  to  8th  Cav.;  must,  out  Sept.  22,  1865. 
James  S.  Weeks,  trans,  to  8th  Cav. ;  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 

Company  D. 
Myron  Cole,  died  of  disease  in  Kentucky,  April  2,  1864. 
Geo.H.  Hodges,  trans,  to  8th  Cav.;  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 

Company  F. 

2d  Lieut.  Andrew  H.Guilford,  Prairie  Ronde;  enl.  Dec.  18,1864;  pro. to  sergt. 
Aug.  3, 1863;  trans,  to  8th  Cav. 

Corp.  Wm.  Leslie,  Prairie  Ronde;  enl.  Sept.  15, 1863;  died  of  disease  at  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  Jan.  25, 1865. 

Corp.  Thomas  Brownell,  Portage;  enl.  Sept.  15, 1863;  trans,  to  8th  Cav.;  must, 
out  Sept.  22,  1865. 

Albert  E.  Fuller,  musician,  Climax  ;  enl.  Sept.  2, 1863;  died  of  disease  in  Ken- 
tucky, May  20, 1864. 

John  Hopkins,  died  of  disease  in  Kentucky,  Sept.  21,  1864. 

Chas.  McGee,  trans,  to  8th  Cav. ;  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 

Frank  Walker,  trans,  to  8th  Cav. ;  must,  out  Sept.  22,  1865. 

Lewellyn  WTheeler,  trans,  to  8th  Cav.;  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 

Company  G. 
Elisha  D.  Cowen,  trans,  to  8th  Cav.;  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 
Jacob  Dingman,  trans,  to  8th  Cav. ;  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 
Hally  Van  Ostraud ,  trans,  to  8th  Cav. ;  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 

Company  H. 
Lyman  Booth,  trans,  to  8th  Cav. ;  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 
Eli  Bowen,  died  in  action  at  Mt.  Sterling,  Ky.,  June  9, 1864. 

f  At  Anderson  it  was  estimated  that  the  command  destroyed  three 
million  dollars'  worth  of  public  property.  At  this  point  also  were 
found  and  brought  away  a  great  amount  of  Confederate  paper  money, 
and  three  of  the  plates  (engraved  in  England)  upon  which  bills  were 
printed.  These  last,  together  with  a  specimen  gold  coin  (five  dollars), 
struck  by  private  enterprise,1  are  the  property  of  Gen.  C.  E.  Smith,  of 
Kalamazoo. 
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James  Hathaway,  died  of  disease  in  Kentucky,  Oct.  12,  1864. 
Jefferson  Hoffman,  trans,  to  8th  Cav. ;  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 

Company  I. 

Capt.  Jas.  P.  Cadman,  Kalamazoo ;  com.  Jan.  21,  1865, 1st  lieut.;  Nov.  9, 1864, 
2d  lieut. ;  trans,  to  8th  Cav. ;  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 

Sergt.  Wm.  C.  Fitzsimons,  Cooper;  enl.  Oct.  22, 1863;  trans,  to  West  Point  Mil- 
itary Academy  as  cadet,  by  order  War  Department,  July,  1865. 

Sergt.  Geo.  F.  Sinclair,  Climax ;  enl.  Nov.  30, 1863. 

Sergt.  Henry  Bacon,  Brady ;  enl.  Sept.  19, 1863. 

Urias  Hoffmeister,  Cooper;  enl.  Nov.  9, 1863;  trans,  to  8th  Cav.;  must,  out  Sept. 
22, 1865. 

James  Johnson,  Pavilion ;  enl.  Dec.  9, 1863 ;  disch.  l>y  order,  Aug.  10, 1865. 

Wm.  H.  Kimball,  Cooper ;  enl.  Nov.  19, 1863 ;  must,  out  May  22, 1865. 

Geo.  Mason,  Charleston ;  enl.  Oct.  1, 1863,  com.  sergt. 

Henry  Oliver,  Cooper;  enl.  Nov.  20, 1863;  disch.  for  disability,  June  1, 1865. 

Geo.  S.  Richardson,  Portage;  enl.  Jan.  3,  1865;  trans,  to  8th  Cav.;  must,  out 
Sept.  22, 1865. 

Enoch  W.  Slate,  Cooper ;  enl.  Nov.  18, 1863 ;  trans,  to  8th  Cav. ;  must,  out  Dec. 
21, 1865. 

Company  L. 

Capt.  Wm.  H.  Jordan,  Kalamazoo  ;  com.  Oct.  29, 1863;  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 

1st  Lieut.  Edwin  B.  Chamberlain,  Kalamazoo;  com.  Oct.  29,  1863;  must,  out 
Sept.  22, 1865. 

Sergt.  Porter  B.  Earl,  Oshtemo ;  enl.  Oct.  23, 1863 ;  disch.  for  pro.  to  U.  S.  Col. 
Troops,  Oct.  31, 1864. 

Sergt.  Martin  Van  Buren,  Oshtemo ;  enl.  Sept.  22, 1863  ;  disch.  for  disability. 

Corp.  Win.  H.  Brownall,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Oct.  10, 1863;  killed  in  action  in  Vir- 
ginia, Sept.  25, 1864. 

Elias  Brees,  Oshtemo;  enl.  Oct.  21, 1863;  disch.  for  disability,  July  25, 1865. 

Andrew  Shook,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Sept.  1,1863;  trans,  to  8th  Cav.;  must,  out 
Sept.  22, 1865. 

Musician  Herbert  Spring,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Sept.  22, 1863 ;  trans,  to  8th  Cav.; 
must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 

Farrier  Marcus  Arnold,  Oshtemo;  enl.  Oct.  23, 1863;  died  of  disease  at  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  Dec.  14, 1864. 

Wm.  W.  Buys,  trans,  to  8th  Cav. ;  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 

Danl.  A.  Brunker,  must,  out  May  16, 1865. 

Wm.  Carpenter,  disch.  by  order,  May  5, 1865. 

Corydon  Gregg,  died  of  disease  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  Jan.  20, 1865. 

John  M.  Henry,  trans,  to  8th  Cav. ;  must,  out  Sept.  22,  1865. 

John  Jerne,  must,  out  May  26, 1865. 

Robert  Rector,  disch.  by  order,  Aug.  10, 1865. 

Win.  Shadings,  trans,  to  8th  Cav.;  must,  out  Sept.  22, 1865. 

John  S.  Woodruff,  died  of  disease  at  Wytheville,  Va.,  Dec.  16, 1864. 

George  Wyble,  must,  out  May  20,  1865. 

Leslie  E.  Walter,  disch.  for  disability,  March  1, 1865. 

Company  M, 
John  S.  Austin,  died  of  disease  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  July  19, 1864. 
Joseph  A.  Cory,  died  in  Andersonville  prison,  May  20, 1865. 
Christian  Echen burger,  disch.  by  order,  Dec.  15, 1864. 
H.  J.  Fairfield,  died  of  disease  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  April  28,  1864. 
Chas.  H.  Hawley,  died  of  disease  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  Sept.  3, 1864. 
Chas.  Robinson,  died  of  disease  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  Nov.  6,  1864. 
M.  S.  Tibbits,  died  of  disease  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  June  5, 1864 

MERRILL    HORSE. 
Company  II. 
Frederick  Cole,  disch.  by  order. 

Edward  Funnell,  Climax;  enl.  Aug.  26, 1861 ;  died  July  21, 1862,  of  wounds. 
Charles  H.  Nichols,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  March  6, 1862  ;  died  of  disease  in  Missouri, 
Aug.  18, 1862. 

Company  L. 

Sergt.  Walter  S.  Hamilton,  Ross;  enl.  Nov.  10,  1862;  died  of  disease  in  Ar- 
kansas, Oct.  15, 1863. 

Sergt.  Cornelius  L.  Young,  Ross;  enl.  Nov.  17,  1862;  veteran,  Dec.  5,  1863; 
must,  out  Sept.  19, 1865. 

Bugler  James  Corbin,  Ross ;  enl.  Dec.  6, 1862 ;  must,  out  Sept.  19, 1865. 

Horace  E.  Demarest,  Ross;  enl.  Dec.  8, 1862 ;  veteran,  Dec.  5, 1863;  died  of  dis- 
ease, March  19, 1865. 

Philip  Demarest,  Ross ;  enl.  Jan.  27,1864;  died  of  disease  in  Arkansas,  July 

13. 1864. 

Leonard  C.  Hanson,  Ross;  enl.  Aug.  9,  1864;  disch.  June  16, 1865. 

George  A.  Harris,  Ross;  enl.  Dec.  15, 1862;  died  of  disease,  March  19, 1865. 

Levi  Jones,  Charleston ;  enl.  Dec.  13, 1862;  veteran,  Dec.  5,  1863;  must,  out 

Sept.  19, 1865. 
Oscar  Matson,  Ross  ;  enl.  Dec.  13, 1862  ;  veteran,  Dec.  5, 1863 ;  sick  at  Chicago, 

Sept.  19, 1865. 
William  Martin,  Charleston ;  enl.  Feb.  29, 1864;  must,  out  Sept.  19, 1865. 
Reuben  J.  Perkins,  died  of  wounds  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Feb.  10, 1865. 
Lewis  T.  Raymond,  Ross ;  enl.  Dec.  15,1862;  veteran,  Dec.  5, 1863;  must,  out 

Sept.  19, 1865. 
William  Sponheuer,  Ross;  enl.  Dec.  8,  1862;  veteran,  Dec.  5, 1863;  must,  out 

Sept.  19, 1865. 
William  T.  Simmons,  Ross ;  enl.  Jan.  25, 1864;  must,  out  Sept.  19, 1865 
Franklin  Whiting,  Ross ;  enl.  Dec. 8, 1862  ;  veteran,  Dec.  5, 1863 ;  must,  out  Sept. 

19. 1865. 


FOURTEENTH  BATTERY. 

This  battery  was  organized  at  Kalamazoo,  and  mustered 
into  service  on  the  5th  day  of  January,  1864. 

It  reported  at  Camp  Barry,  an  artillery  camp  of  instruc- 
tion, February  5th.  On  the  20th  of  April  following,  it 
was  mounted  and  ordered  to  Fort  Bunker  Hill,  District  of 
Columbia,  where  it  reported  on  the  15th  of  May.  On  the 
22d  it  returned  to  Camp  Barry,  where  it  was  dismounted 
and  sent  to  Fort  Slocum,  D.  C.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  year  it  was  stationed  in  the  forts  around  Washington. 
In  July  it  took  part  in  the  actions  with  Early's  command, 
when  that  officer  approached  the  defenses  of  the  capital. 
Subsequent  to  its  being  dismounted  it  was  employed  as 
heavy  artillery.  In  November,  1864,  one  section  was  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Bunker  Hill,  one  at  Fort  Totten,  and  one, 
with  headquarters,  at  Fort  Slemmer.  Subsequently  it  was 
on  duty  at  Forts  Snyder,  Carroll,  and  Greble,  where  it  con- 
tinued until  June  17,  1865,  when  it  was  sent  to  Michigan, 
and  mustered  out  at  Jackson,  July  1st.  Nearly  its  entire 
term  of  service  was  spent  in  the  defenses  of  Washington, 
and  its  only  fighting  was  with  Early. 

In  addition  to  these  regiments  of  cavalry,  Kalamazoo 
County  was  represented  by  between  twenty  and  thirty  men 
in  the  4th  Cavalry ;  by  nearly  all  of  Companies  L,  in  the 
5th  and  6th  Cavalry ;  by  Company  H,  in  the  7th  Cavalry ; 
a  large  number  in  Company  F,  of  the  8th  Cavalry ;  and  a 
few  in  the  9th  and  10th  Cavalry.  Also  by  some  twenty 
men  in  Companies  H  and  L,  of  the  "  Merrill  Horse,"  and 
by  others  in  Batteries  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  I,  K,  and  L,  and 
in  the  13th  Battery,  all  of  the  1st  Michigan  Light 
Artillery. 

The  names  of  all  soldiers  who  served  in  these  organiza- 
tions will  be  found  in  the  regular  rosters  of  organizations, 
as  shown  by  the  adjutant-general's  reports. 

FIRST  REGIMENT  MICHIGAN  LIGHT  ARTILLERY. 

Battery  B. 
Winfield  Plumb,  must,  out  June  14, 1865. 

Battery  C. 
Chauncpy  Ingham,  must,  out  June  22, 18G5. 
Orson  Prouty,  died  in  action  in  Georgia,  July  7, 1864. 
Jacob  Ramala,  disch.  by  order,  July  22,  1865. 
John  H.  Smith,  must,  out  June  22, 1865. 

Battery  D. 
Eugene  Chambers,  must,  out  Aug.  30, 1865. 
N    Battery  E. 
William  H.  Sage,  must,  out  Aug.  30, 1865. 

Battery  F. 
Henry  Butcher,  must,  out  July  1, 1865. 
Charles  H.  Barker,  must,  out  July  1, 1865. 
Stephen  Miller,  must,  out  July  1, 1865. 

Battei-y  G. 
Monroe  Barney,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Jan.  28,  1865. 
Thomas  Craven,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Jan.  28, 1865. 
Reuben  Edmonds,  died  of  disease  at  Point  Pleasant,  Va.,  March  30,  1863. 
Henry  B.  Kircher,  died  of  disease  at  Nashville,  May  17,  1865. 
William  Kuhn,  must,  out  Aug.  6. 1865. 

John  E.  Spangler,  died  of  disease  at  Louisville,  May  17, 1865. 
Edward  L.  Thompson,  died  of  disease  at  Knoxville,  March  8,  1864. 

Battery  I. 
Moses  Carr,  died  of  disease  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Battery  K. 
Henry  C.  Nye,  must,  out  Aug.  22, 1865. 

Battery  L. 
Martin  W.  Hampton,  must,  out  Aug.  22, 1865. 
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13th  Battery. 
William  England,  must,  out  July  1, 1865. 
William  Jolincock,  must,  out  July  1, 1865. 
Jason  R.  Nichols,  must,  out  July  1, 1865. 
Cyrus  Pettingill,  must,  out  July  1, 1865. 

Uth  Battery. 
Sergt.  Cornelius  Howard,  Prairie  Eonde,  enl.  Aug. 31, 1863 ;  pro. to  qm.-sergt. ; 

disch.  for  disability,  Sept.  17, 1864. 
Charles  J.  Burnham,  must,  out  July  1, 1865. 
Abner  Bonney.  must,  out  July  1, 1865. 
David  E.  Clark,  must,  out  July  1,1865. 
Harvey  J.  Cole,  must,  out  July  1, 1865. 
Eufus  Doad,  must,  out  July  1, 1865. 
Ezra  L,  Davis,  must,  out  July  1, 1865. 
Oscar  D.  Fitch,  must,  out  July  1, 1865. 
Parrish  Freeman,  must,  out  July  1, 1865. 
Loren  Francisco,  disch.  for  disability,  Dec.  6, 1864. 
Johannes  Gratemat,  must,  out  July  1,  1865. 
Isaac  Inman,  must,  out  July  1, 1865. 
George  Kitchen,  must,  out  July  1, 1865. 
Theobald  Pfeifer,  disch.  for  disability,  Dec.  9,  1864. 
John  D.  Smith,  must,  out  July  1, 1865. 
Robert  D.  Smith,  must,  out  July  1,1865. 
James  M.  Samples,  must,  out  July  1, 1865. 
William  Schick,  must,  out  July  1, 1865. 
William  W.  Wheaton,  must,  out  July  1, 1865. 

SECOND    INFANTRY. 

This  regiment  was  organized  and  led  into  the  field  by 
Col.  Israel  B.  Bichardson,  of  Pontiac.*  It  contained  men 
in  every  company,  save  one  (F),  from  Kalamazoo  County, 
and  Companies  I  and  K,  commanded  respectively  by  Capts. 
Dwight  May  and  Charles  S.  May,  of  Kalamazoo,  were 
almost  wholly  from  the  county. 

The  regiment  left  Detroit  on  the  5th  of  June,  1861, 
with  ten  hundred  and  thirteen  names  on  its  muster-roll,  and 
arrived  so  promptly  at  the  front  before  Washington  as  to  be 
in  time  to  participate  in  the  first  important  battle  of  the 
Kebellion, — Bull  Bun, — opening  that  famous  conflict  at 
Blackburn's  Ford,  on  the  18th  of  July.  At  the  first  Bull 
Bun  the  brigade  to  which  the  2d  Begiment  was  attached 
was  the  only  one  that  maintained  its  organization  intact, 
and  for  that  reason  the  2d  Begiment  was  assigned  the 
honorable  and  dangerous  position  of  rear-guard  to  the 
defeated  and  almost  disbanded  Union  army.  It  maintained 
its  position  at  Centreville  Heights  until  Monday  morning, 
July  22d,  when,  after  all  the  troops  and  stragglers  had 
passed,  it  took  up  its  slow  march  for  Washington,  where  it 
arrived  in  perfect  discipline.  It  was  then  immediately  as- 
signed the  laborious  and  dangerous  duty  of  guarding 
Bailey's  Cross-Boads,  leading  to  Washington  and  Alexan- 
dria, being  almost  daily  engaged  in  skirmishes,  and  losing 
a  number  of  men  by  the  rebel  sharpshooters. 

Col.  Eichardson  commanded  a  brigade  during  the  cam- 
paign. 

During  the  winter  it  was  encamped  near  Alexandria, 
Ya.,  and  in  March,  1862,  moved  with  McClellan's  army  to 
the  Peninsula.  Under  command  of  Col.  0.  M.  Poe,f  par- 
ticipated in  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  battles  of  Williams- 
burg, May  5,  1862,  losing  seventeen  killed,  thirty-eight 
wounded,  and  four  missing;  Fair  Oaks,  May  27th;  Charles 
City  Cross-Boads,  June  30th ;  and  at  Malvern  Hill,  July  1st. 


*  Col.  Richardson  was  a  native  of  Vermont,  and  a  graduate  of 
West  Point  in  1844.  He  served  in  the  Mexican,war,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  major  through  the  various  grades.  After  the  war  he  settled 
in  Oakland  County,  Mich. 

f  Col.  Poe  was  Sherman's  chief  engineer  in  his  great  campaigns  of 
1864-65. 


It  was  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Bun,  under  Gen.  Pope, 
in  August,  1862,  occupying  the  extreme  right  of  the  army, 
and  again  having  the  honorable  position  of  rear-guard  to 
that  part  of  the  army  in  its  retreat  to  Centreville,  and  at 
Chantilly,  in  1863.  It  was  also  present  at  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Col.  Bichardson,  who  had  been  promoted  brigadier-  and 
major-general  of  volunteers,  was  mortally  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Antietam  while  gallantly  leading  a  regiment  into 
action  ;  in  the  height  of  his  zeal  doing  a  colonel's  duty  and 
meeting  a  soldier's  death  in  the  fore  front  of  battle.  His 
remains  were  taken  to  Pontiac  and  interred  with  imposing 
ceremonies. 

In  February,  1863,  the  2d  Begiment  moved  to  Newport 
News,  Ya.,  and  in  March  was  transferred  to  Kentucky,  where 
it  remained  until  June,  when  it  was  sent  with  the  1st  Divi- 
sion of  the  9th  Corps,  under  Gen.  Parke,  to  reinforce  Gen. 
Grant  at  Yicksburg,  Miss.  It  accompanied  Sherman  in  his 
brief  campaign  against  Johnston,  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  in  July, 
1863,  and  was  engaged  in  severe  fighting  on  the  11th, 
losing  fifty-six  men.  From  Mississippi  it  was  transferred  to 
Kentucky,  in  August,  and  in  September  marched  by  way 
of  the  Cumberland  Gap  to  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  where  it  took 
part  in  the  operations  of  Gen.  Burnside. 

On  the  first  of  November  it  was  at  Loudon,  Tenn.,  where 
it  commenced  building  winter  quarters ;  but  in  the  mean 
time  Longstreet  had  begun  his  movement  against  Knox- 
ville, and  the  regiment  fell  back  towards  that  place,  skir- 
mishing sharply  with  the  enemy  at  Campbell's  Station. 
It  took  an  active  part  in  the  defense  of  Knoxville  until  the 
approach  of  Sherman's  column  of  the  Federal  army  from 
Chattanooga  compelled  Gen.  Longstreet  to  raise  the  siege 
of  the  place,  on  the  4th  of  December,  and  withdraw  into 
Yirginia. 

During  the  investment  of  the*plaee  the  regiment  charged 
the  enemy's  works  on  the  24th  of  November,  and  lost  eighty- 
six  men,  which  was  more  than  one-half  those  engaged.  In 
common  with  the  rest  of  Burnside's  force,  it  suffered  much 
hardship  during  the  siege. 

At  Blaine's  Cross-Boads  a  large  number  of  the  men  re- 
enlisted  as  veterans,  and  in  February  they  went  home  on 
furlough.  From  Mount  Clemens  it  was  sent  to  Annapolis, 
Md.,  in  April,  from  whence  it  joined  the  army  on  the 
Bapidan  on  the  5th  of  May,  1864. 

In  the  terrible  campaign  against  Bichmond,  the  2d  took 
an  active  and  honorable  part.  On  the  6th  of  May,  in  the 
Wilderness,  it  lost  about  forty  men  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  and  on  the  12th,  at  Spottsylvania  Court- House, 
lost  eleven  men.  Again,  on  the  3d  of  June,  at  Bethesda 
Church,  its  loss  was  about  forty  more. 

About  the  middle  of  June  it  crossed  the  James  Biver, 
and  was  hotly  engaged  before  Petersburg  on  the  17th  and 
18th  of  June,  losing  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  men. 
On  the  night  of  July  30th,  following  the  explosion  of  the 
great  mine,  its  losses  were  six  killed,  fourteen  wounded,  and 
thirty-seven  missing. 

On  the  19th  of  August  it  was  sharply  engaged  on  the 
Weldon  Bailroad,  losing  five  men  ;  and  on  the  30th  of 
September,  near  Poplar  Spring  Church,  lost  nineteen  men. 
On  the  27th  of  October  it  was  in  the  movement  on  the 
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"  Boydton  Plank-Road,"  where  it  lost  fourteen  wounded  and 
missing.  Its  total  losses  during  the  yeajr  were  about  one 
hundred  killed  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  wounded  in  ac- 
tion. During  November  it  was  encamped  near  the  Peebles 
Farm,  employed  on  the  fortifications  and  in  picket  duty. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1865,  it  was  heavily  engaged  at 
the  affair  at  Fort  Steadman,  losing  a  large  number  of  men. 
It  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Petersburg,  on  the  3d  of 
April,  and  on  the  18th  embarked  at  City  Point  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Alexandria,  where  it  remained  a  few  days,  and 
moved  into  camp  at  Tenallytown.  From  the  27th  of  May 
until  the  29th  of  July  it  was  on  duty  at  Washington.  At 
the  latter  date  it  was  mustered  out  and  sent  to  Detroit, 
where  it  was  paid  and  disbanded  on  the  1st  of  August. 

NOTES   OF  A   WORTHY  SOLDIER. 

In  making  up  the  military  history  of  Kalamazoo  County 
we  believe  it  would  not  be  complete  unless  we  gave  some 
account  of  the  first  person  who  enlisted  in  Kalamazoo  for 
service  in  the  war  of  1861-65.  In  April,  1861,  before 
President  Lincoln  made  his  first  call  for  seventy-five  thou- 
sand volunteers  to  suppress  the  insurrection  in  the  Southern 
States,  Capt.  J.  W.  Handy  and  George  W.  Crego  opened 
an  office  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  company  to  offer  its 
services  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  at  the  first  call  from 
the  President.  William  Shakespeare,  then  but  seventeen 
years  of  age,  was  the  first  person  to  enroll  his  name.  About 
three  days-  thereafter  Charles  S.  May  received  authority 
from  Governor  Blair  to  raise  a  company.  Mr.  Shakespeare 
asked  permission  to  withdraw  his  name  from  Capt.  Handy 's 
company,  and  immediately,  with  Foley  J.  Tabor,  enlisted  in 
C.  S.  May's  company,  being  also  the  first~to  enlist  in  that 
company.  On  the  27th  of  April  the  company  raised  by 
C.  S.  May  and  the  one  raised  by  Capt.  Handy,  but  then 
commanded  by  Capt.  Dwight  May,  were  ordered  to  Detroit, 
where  they  were  camped  on  the  fair-grounds,  and  helped  to 
form  the  2d  Michigan  Infantry.  After  being  in  camp  a 
short  time  the  regiment  was  informed  that  the  government 
would  not  accept  any  more  three  months'  troops.  Volun- 
teers for  three  years  were  then  asked  for,  and  Mr.  Shake- 
speare was  the  first  one  in  his  company  to  offer,  at  the  same 
time  remarking  that  he  "  expected  to  serve  the  full  time 
of  three  years  and  more,  provided  he  was  not  killed  or 
wounded."  The  remark  called  forth  from  those  present  some 
very  severe  comments,  as  it  was  then  supposed  that  three 
months  would  be  the  utmost  time  that  it  would  require  to 

"  drive  the  d d  rebels  into  the  sea"  (according  to  the 

remark  of  one  of  our  captains  while  on  the  way  to  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run),  and  any  one  who  did  not  believe  it  must 
have  been  almost  a  rebel  himself.  On  May  25,  1861,  the 
regiment  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
and  arrived  at  Washington  about  the  6th  of  June,  going 
into  camp  on  Georgetown  Heights,  where  it  immediately 
began  the  erection  of  the  defenses  of  Chain  Bridge,  across 
the  Potomac,  a  few  miles  above  Washington.  During  the 
whole  term  of  service  Mr.  Shakespeare  was  on  the  sick-roll 
but  once,  and  lost  but  a  few  days'  service  until  he  was 
wounded  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  on  the  11th  day  of  July,  1863, 
at  which  time  he  received  no  less  than  seven  wounds,  break- 
ing his  left  leg  twice  and  the  right  once.     Perhaps  the 


history  of  this  first  soldier  to  enlist  in  Kalamazoo  County 
cannot  be  better  given  than  by  copying  a  letter  from  Col. 
0.  M.  Poe,  chief  engineer  to  Gen.  Sherman,  on  his  learning 
that  he  had  been  wounded  : 

"Headquarters  Military  Division  op  the  Mississippi, 
"Chief  Engineer's  Office, 

"Nashville,  Tenn.,  March  10,  1864. 
"  Ord.-Sergt.  W.  Shakespeare, 

"Company  K,  2d  Regt.  Mich.  Vol.  Inf.  : 

"Dear  Comrade, — It  gives  me  more  pain  than  it  is,  perhaps,  best 
to  express  to  hear  of  the  wounds  and  distress  of  any  of  those  who 
marched  and  fought  with  me  through  so  many  of  the  terrible  events 
of  this  Rebellion.  I  can  only  hope  that  in  your  case  your  fears  may 
be  unfounded,  and  that  you  may  live  to  see  the  cause  for  which  you 
have  shed  your  blood  completely  triumph  over  its  enemies. 

"I  recollect  you,  with  your  bright  face  and  cheerful  spirits,  always 
ready  for  any  and  every  duty,  and  cannot  think  of  you  now,  stricken 
down  just  as  manhood  was  claiming  you. 

"I  remember  one  cold,  sleety  morning,  in  January,  1862,  we  were 
on  picket  at  Potter's  House,  on  the  Pohick  Road.  Company  K 
formed  the  reserve  of  the  picket.  I  wanted  a  scout  to  go  three  miles 
to  the  front,  and  reach  Pohick  Church,*  if  possible.  You  were  the 
corporal  that  commanded  the  small  party  of  four  men  that  went 
where  I  desired,  and  brought  back  the  information  I  wanted.  I  can 
see  you  now  as  distinctly  as  then,  starting  through  the  mud  and  storm 
on  that  dangerous  mission,  and  remember,  as  distinctly  as  then,  my 
regrets  that  you  were  the  person  to  go ;  you  looked  so  young,  so 
unable  to  undergo  the  hardship.  But  the  eagerness  with  which  you 
started  showed  that  you  shared  none  of  my  regrets. 

"Our  regiment,  the  very  first  to  embark  on  that  memorable  Penin- 
sula campaign,  had  plenty  of  gallant  spirits.  The  advance  upon 
Yorktown,  the  duty  before  that  place,  the  battle  of  Williamsburg, 
the  advance  to  Chickahominy,  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines  (Fair  Oaks), 
the  picket  duty  in  the  White-Oak  Swamp,  the  '  Seven  Days'  battles/ 
the  movement  down  the  Peninsula,  the  advance  to  the  Rappahannock 
to  the  relief  of  Gen.  Pope's  army,  the  subsequent  retreat  to  Centre- 
ville  and  occupation  of  that  place;  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  the 
battle  of  Chantilly,  the  movement  to  intercept  Stuart,  the  march  to 
Warrenton,  and  thence  to  Fredericksburg  and  battle  at  that  place 
(not  to  speak  of  the  first  Bull  Run),  Blackburn's  Ford,  defense  of 
Bailey's  Cross-Roads,  etc.,  before  I  took  command,  and  Vicksburg 
and  Jackson  after  I  relinquished  the  command,  developed  those 
spirits,  and  I  can  freely  and  conscientiously  say  that,  high  as  they  all 
stood  in  my  estimation,  yet  Sergt.  Shakespeare  was  in  the  front  rank. 
This  was  not  only  my  individual  opinion,  but  I  was  supported  in  it 
by  all  the  officers  of  the  regiment.  Although  I  did  not  witness  your 
conduct  at  Jackson,  where  you  were  wounded,  yet  the  universal  tes- 
timony of  the  regiment  was  that  you  fell  while  doing  your  whole 
duty.     No  higher  compliment  can  be  paid  you. 

******** 

"  God  bless  you,  sergeant,  and  all  others  who  have  nobly  stood  by 
our  country  in  her  time  of  need.  Should  it  be  your  fate  to  sink 
under  your  wounds,  be  assured  that  He  has  noticed  your  good 
deeds;  that  He  has  pardoned  your  shortcomings;  and  that  you  will 
receive  the  reward  which  none  on  earth  can  give.  I  believe  these  to  be 
truths  as  firmly  as  I  believe  in  God  himself.  May  this  cheer  you  in 
this  your  time  of  need  is  the  prayer  of  your  old  colonel. 

"  0.  M.  Poe, 
"  Captain  U.  S.  Engineers." 

An  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  this  State  to  the  Kalamazoo  Telegraph,  on  the 
return  of  Sergt.  Shakespeare  from  the  war,  will  give  the 
remainder  of  his  military  career  : 

"  The  return  of  this  brave  young  officer,  after  his  most  honorable 
service  of  three  years  in  the  army,  is  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing 
notice. 

"At  the  commencement  of  the  war  Sergt.  Shakespeare  enlisted  in 
Company  K,  2d  Infantry,  and  shared  the  fortunes  of  that  gallant 

*  This  church  was  the  one  with  which  Gen.  Washington  was  con- 
nected, and  stood  about  seven  miles  west  of  Mount  Vernon,  on  the 
Alexandria  and  Fredericksburg  road. 
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regiment  in  all  the  campaigns  in  Virginia,  on  the  Peninsula,  and  in 
Mississippi,  winning  steady  promotion  and  the  warmest  commenda- 
tions of  his  superior  officers,  till  in  the  battle  at  Jackson,  in  the  latter 
State,  he  fell  while  gallantly  leading  his  company  in  the  charge, 
stricken  down  by  a  terrible  and  supposed  fatal  wound.  For  seven 
months  he  lay  upon  his  back,  helpless,  alternating  between  life  and 
death,  when  his  iron  will  and  strong  constitution,  more  than  any 
medicine  or  surgery,  brought  him  slowly  up,  although  he  will  be 
crippled  for  life. 

"Sergt.  Shakespeare  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  this  war.  Kalamazoo 
should  be  proud  of  him.  We  have,  among  all  our  good  soldiers  and 
brave  men,  sent  forth  no  more  gallant  and  undaunted  spirit  than 
that  fair-faced  boy  of  eighteen,  who  comes  back  to  us  maimed  and 
crippled  by  his  honorable  wounds.  Such  is  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  his  officers  and  comrades.  Let  him  enjoy,  in  the  respect  and  sym- 
pathy of  this  whole  community,  some  compensation  for  his  great 
suffering  in  the  cause  of  the  country. "  .... 

Mr.  Shakespeare  is  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Kalama- 
zoo. Coining  to  this  county  in  1846,  when  a  mere  child, 
he  has  made  his  home  here  ever  since,  and  is  now  in  the 
practice  of  the  law  with  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  A.  Balch. 

FIRST  REGIMENT  MICHIGAN  VOLUNTEER    INFANTRY. 

Company  A. 
Elisha  Deane,  veteran,  enl.  Jan.  1, 1864 ;  disch.  for  wound*,  June  28,  1865. 
Benj.  Tripp,  veteran,  enl.  Feb.  17,  1864;  must,  out  July  9,  18G5. 

Company  F. 
Chas.  Heartner,  must,  out  July  9, 1865. 

Company  G. 
2d  Lieut.  Thos.  G.  Palmer,  Kalamazoo;  com.  Nov.  1, 1862;  corporal ;  wounded 

May,  1864  ;  must,  out  Sept.  26, 1864. 
Lawrence  Gorman,  disch.  for  disability,  Sept.  8, 1863. 
David  McCane,  disch.  for  disability,  Feb.  1, 1863. 
Luke  McAvoy,  veteran,  enl.  Feb.  17, 1864:  must,  out  July  9, 1865. 
Geo.  C.  Smith,  trans,  to  Vet,  Res.  Corps,  July  1,  1863. 
Michael  Shay,  must,  out  July  9,  1865. 

Company  II. 

Sergt.  E.  Frank  Starkey,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  July  13,  1861;  disch.  for  wounds, 

Sept.  27, 1862. 
Corp.  Lewis  Worth,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  July  15,  1861;  disch.  for  disability,  Jan. 

16, 1863. 
Musician  John  Reyer,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  July  16,  1861 ;  trans,  to  Inv.  Corps, 

March  31, 1864. 
Fred  Cook,  veteran,  enl.  Dec.  25, 1863;  must,  out  July  9, 1865. 
John  W.  Coon,  missing  in  action. 

Alvalma  L.  Dickinson,  veteran,  enl.  Dec.  25,  1863 ;  must,  out  June  10,  1865. 
Benj.  Dickinson,  veteran,  enl.  Feb.  17, 1864;  must,  out  July  9,  1865. 
David  C.  Merrill,  died  of  wounds  at  Washington,  Dec.  19, 1861. 
Franz  Messany,  service  ended  Aug.  18, 1864;  discharged. 
Edwin  Newell,  died  in  action  at  Fredericksburg,  Dec.  13, 1862. 
John  W.  Whitlock,  veteran,  enl.  Feb.  17, 1864;  must,  out  July  9, 1865. 

Company  K. 
W.  H.  Clark,  disch.  for  disability,  Oct.  21, 1861. 
Alonzo  Northrup,  must,  out  July  9, 1865. 
Albert  M.  Ormsby,  veteran,  enl.  Dec.  25,  1863 ;  must,  out  July  9, 1865. 

SECOND  REGIMENT  MICHIGAN  VOLUNTEER  INFANTRY. 

Field  and  Staff. 
Lieut.-Col.  Chas.  B.  Hayden,  Kalamazoo;  com.  July  30,  1863;  died  of  wounds 

(received  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  July  11, 1863),  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  March  14, 

1864. 
Major  Stephen  M.  Daken,  Kalamazoo;  com.  July  22, 1865;  must,  out  as  capt., 

July  28, 1865;  died  at  Galesburg,  June  17, 1878. 
Adjutant  Wm.  J.  Handy,  Kalamazoo;  com.  July,  1861;  pro.  to  capt  Co.  B. 
Chaplain  Frank  W.  May, Kalamazoo;  com.  May  25,1861;  service  ended  July 

22, 1864 ;  mustered  out. 

Ron- Commissioned  Staff. 
Sergt.-Maj.  Thos.  J.  Whiting,  Comstock ;  enl.  May  25,  1861;  veteran,  Dec.  31, 

1863;  died  May  12,  1864,  of  wounds. 
Sergt.-Maj.  Lee  A.  Mason,  Comstock ;  enl.  May  25, 1861  ;  veteran,  Dec.  31, 1863; 

pro.  1st  lieut.  Co.  E. 
Q.M.  Sergt.  Geo.  W.  Stephenson,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  May  25, 1861 ;  pro.  to  2d  lieut. 

Co.  K. 
Q.M.  Sergt.  Chas.  J.  Porter,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  May  25,  1861;  veteran,  Dec.  31, 

1863;  capt.  U.  S.  C.  T.;  accidentally  shot,  Dec.  3, 1864. 
Com.  Sergt.  Fred   Wilkinson.  Kalamazoo;  enl.  May  25, 1861;  pio.  to  2d  lieut. 

Co.G. 


Drum-Maj.  Hiram  Underwood,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  April  22,1861;  trans,  musician 

of  Co.  I. 
Musician  WTm.  T.  Mills,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  May  25,  1861;  disch.  for  disability, 

Dec.  28,  1861. 
Musician  H.  C.  Underwood,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  June  5, 1861 ;  disch.  for  disability, 

Oct.  26, 1861. 

Company  A. 

Capt.  Lee  A.  Mason,  enl.  April  17, 1865;  must,  out  July  28, 1865. 

Company  B. 
Capt,  Wm.  J.  Handy,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  Sept.  22, 1861 ;  resigned  Nov.  25,  1862. 
Christopher  Argle,  must,  out  July  28, 1865. 

Company  C. 
1st  Lieut.  John  J.  Callahan,  Kalamazoo;  must,  out  July  28, 1865. 

Company  D. 
Capt.  Geo.  W.  Stephenson,  Kalamazoo;  com.  Feb.  16,  1863;  lion,  disch.  for  dis- 
ability, Oct.  7,1864. 
1st  Lieut.  Geo.  W.  Crego,  com.  Dec.  4, 1861;  resigned  Jan.  27, 1863. 
Geo.  T.  King,  disch.  for  disability,  May  19, 1865. 

Company  E. 
Capt.  Chas.  B.  Hayden,  Kalamazoo;  com.  Sept.  1, 1862;  pro.  to  lieut.-col.,  July 

30, 1863. 
1st  Lieut.  Lee  A.  Mason,  Comstock ;  pro.  to  capt.  Co.  A,  April  17, 1865. 
2d  Lieut.  Calvin  S.  Montague,  com.  Feb.  24, 1863 ;  pro.  to  capt.  102d  U.  S.  C.  T., 
March  11,  1864. 

Company  G. 
2d  Lieut.  Fred.  Wilkinson,  Kalamazoo ;  com.  Dec.  1,  1862 ;  res.  June  30, 1863. 

Company  I. 
Capt.  Dwight  May,  Kalamazoo;  com.  May  25, 1861 ;  res.  Dec.  2,1861;  pro.  to 

lieut.-col.  12th  Inf.,  Oct.  8, 1862. 
Capt.  Stephen  M.  Daken,  Kalamazoo;  com.  April  25,1865;  pro.  to  brev.-maj. 

July  22, 1865  ;  must,  out  July  28, 1865. 
Capt.  Wihiam  H.  Benson,  com.  Dec.  4,  1861 ;  res.  Feb.  7, 1863  ;  enlisted  in  regu- 
lar army,  and  supposed  to  have  been  killed  at  battle  of  Stone  River. 
1st  Lieut,  William  J.  Handy,  com.  May  25,  1861;  pro.  to  adjt.  July,  1861 ;  to 

capt,  Co.  B,  Sept,  22, 1861. 
1st  Lieut.  Charles  B.  Hayden,  pro.  to  capt.  Co.  E,  Sept.  1,1862;  to  lieut.-col., 

July  30,  1863. 
1st  Lieut.  George  W.  Stephenson,  com.  Sept.  16,  1862  ;  pro.  to  capt.  Co.  D,  Feb. 

16,  1863. 
1st  Lieut.  S.  M.  Daken,  com.  Oct.  12,  1864;  pro.  to  capt.  Co.  I. 
1st  Lieut.  Joseph  R.  Roberts,  com.  April  25,  1865 ;  must,  out  July  28, 1865. 
2d  Lieut.  Charles  B.  Hayden,  com.  Sept.  22,  1861 ;  pro.  to  1st  lieut. 
Sergt.  George  W.  Cregs,  enl.  May  25, 1861 ;  pro.  to  1st  lieut.  Co.  D,  Dec.  4,1861. 
Sergt.  William  II.  Benson,  enl.  May  25,  1861 ;  pro.  to  capt.  Co.  I. 
Sergt.  Chas.  B.  Hayden,  enl.  May  25, 1861  ;  pro.  to  2d  lieut.  Co.  I,  Sept.  22,1861. 
Sergt.  Geo.  W.  Stephenson,  enl.  May  25, 1861;  pro.  to  q.m.  sergt.  March  6,1862. 
Sergt.  Thos.  J.  Whiting,  enl.  May  25,  1861 ;  pro.  to  sergt.-maj.  April  11,  1863. 
Sergt.  Jos.  R.  Roberts,  enl.  May  25, 1861;  pro.  to  1st  lieut.  Co.  I,  April  25, 1865. 
Corp.  Lee  A.  Mason,  enl.  May  25,  4861 ;  vet.,  Dec.  31, 1863  ;  pro.  sergt.-maj.  Nov. 

1, 1864. 
Corp.  Octavius  Wallace,  enl.  May  25, 1861 ;  killed  in  action  at  Williamsburg,  Va. 
Corp.  David  Coleman,  Jr.,  enl.  May  25,  1861 ;  vet,,  Dpc.  31, 1863  ;  must,  out  July 

28,  1863. 
Corp.  Wm.  D.  Mack,  enl.  May  25, 1861 ;  disch.  to  enlist  in  regular  army. 
Derrick  P.  Allen,  veteran  ;  enl.  Dec.  31,  1863 ;  must,  out  Jan.  20, 1865. 
Albert  H.  Brown,  disch.  for  disability. 
Chas.  H.  Butler,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  July  21, 1864. 
John  Baker,  veteran  ;  enl.  Dec.  31, 1863 ;  must,  out  July  28, 1865. 
Edward  J.  Bryan,  veteran ;  enl.  Dec.  31, 1863;  must,  out  July  28,  1865. 
Oscar  W.  Clark,  disch.  for  disability,  Sept.  29, 1862. 
Charles  M.  Chase,  disch.  for  disability. 
Hull  M.  Cross,  disch.  for  disability. 
Maurice  Cleve,  disch.  for  wounds. 

Jos.  Cook,  missing  in  action  at  Knoxville,  Nov.  24, 1863. 
David  Coleman,  veteran  ;  enl.  Dec.  31, 1863;  must,  out  July  28, 1865. 
Martin  Crane,  died  in  action  near  Petersburg,  March  28, 1865. 
Stephen  M.  Daken,  veteran ;  enl.  Dec.  31, 1863 ;  pro.  to  1st  lieut,  Oct.  12,  1864. 
Alonzo  E.  Dickerman,  veteran;  enl.  Dec.  31, 1863;  must,  out  June  20, 1865. 
John  Elwood,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Sept.  5,  1864. 
Henry  Edden,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  July  21, 1864. 
Nathan  W.  Foster,  died  of  disease  at  Camp  Lyon,  Va.,  Nov.  6, 1861. 
Edward  Flynn,  must,  out  July  28, 1865. 
Morris  W.  Ford,  must,  out  at  end  of  service,  Nov.  8,  1864. 
James  Fitzgerald,  must,  out  July  28, 1865. 

Richard  H.  Gardner,  veteran ;  enl.  Dec.  31,  1863;  died  in  action  near  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  June  21, 1864. 
Thomas  Glynn,  veteran;  enl.  Dec.  31,  1863;  missing  in  action  near  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  Sept.  30,  1864. 
Peter  Gunst,  veteran ;  enl.  Dec.  31, 1863 ;  must,  out  July  28, 1865. 
George  Hall,  veteran ;  enl.  Dec.  31, 1863;  must,  out  July  28, 1865. 
George  E.  Hall,  disch.  for  disability. 
Harrison  Hopkins,  disch.  for  disability. 
Porter  Hale,  disch.  by  order,  June  30, 1865. 
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Ansel  J.  Kane,  disch.  for  disability. 
Charles  H.  Kern,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  July  21, 1864. 
Lewis  Leonhardt,  disch.  for  disability,  Sept,  29,  1862. 
James  Lowry,  veteran  ;  re-enl.  Dec.  31,  1863;  must,  out  July  28, 1865. 
.George  McGee,  died  of  wounds  at  City  Point,  Jan.  29, 1865. 
Andrew  McCarty,  disch.  for  disability,  Sept.  29, 1862. 
David  McCollum,  disch.  for  disability,  March  21,  1863. 
Homer  Miller,  disch.  for  disability. 
Frank  Melzer,  disch.  for  disability. 

William  D.  Mack,  disch.  to  enl.  in  regular  army,  June.  1863. 
Lee  A.  Mason,  enl.  May  25, 1861 ;  veteran  ;  re-enl.  Dec.  31, 1863;  pro.  to  corp. 
Horace  C.  Noble,  enl.  May  25, 1861;  veteran;  re-enl.  Dec.  31,1863;  must,  out 

July  28, 1865. 
John  Newell,  died  in  action  near  Petersburg,  Va.,  June  17, 1864. 
Joseph  Peck,  disch.  for  disability,  May  25, 1862. 
Peter  Polk,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  July  24, 1864. 
Sidney  R.  Prentice,  disch.  for  disability,  Sept.  29, 1862. 
Thomas  S.  Raymond,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  July  21, 1864. 
Jos.  Roberts,  veteran  ;  re-enl.  Dec.  31, 1863 ;  pro.  to  sergt. 
U.  D.  Russell,  died  of  wounds  at  Knoxville,  Dec.  4, 1863. 
Horatio  H.  Stone,  disch.  by  order,  Jan.  3, 1863. 
Thomas  R.  Slocum,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Nov  8, 1865. 
Myron  W.  Seymour,  veteran ;  re-enl.  Dec.  31, 1863;  must,  out  July  28, 1865. 
Harvey  W.  Seymour,  veteran  ;  re-enl.  Dec.  31, 1863 ;  must,  out  July  28, 1865. 
Charles  H.  Taylor,  disch.  for  disability. 

Frank  Taylor,  died  of  disease  at  Georgetown,  D.  C  ,  Oct.  11, 1861. 
George  A.  Wilson,  died  of  wounds  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June,  1862. 
Charles  E.  Wilkinson,  died  in  action  near  Richmond,  June  30, 1862. 
John  S.  Winner,  disch.  for  disability. 
Gilbert  Wood,  must,  out  July  28,1865. 

Company  K. 
Capt.  Charles  S.  May,  Kalamazoo  ;  com.  May  25, 1861 ;  resigned  Sept.  22, 1861. 
1st  Lieut.  George  W.  Park,  Kalamazoo;  resigned  1861. 

1st  Lieut.  Henry  C.  Church,  Kalamazoo;  com.  Sept.  22, 1861 ;  resigned  1861. 
1st  Lieut.  Richard  H.  Eldred,  Kalamazoo ;  died  of  disease  at  Georgetown,  D.  C, 

March  14,  1862. 
2d  Lieut.  H.  C.  Church,  Kalamazoo;  com.  May  25, 1861  ;  pro.  to  1st  lieut. 
2d  Lieut.  R.  H.  Eldred,  Kalamazoo;  com.  Sept.  22, 1861;  pro.  to  1st  lieut. 
2d  Lieut.  George  W.  Stephenson,  Galesburg;  com.  March  6, 1862;  pro.  to  1st 

lieut,  Co.  I. 
2d  Lieut.  Charles  R.  Galpin,  killed  at  siege  of  Knoxville,  Nov.  24, 1863. 
Sergt.  R.  H.  Eldred,  Kalamuzoo ;  enl.  May  25, 1861 ;  pro.  to  2d  lieut.,  Sept.  22, 

1861. 
Sergt.  Fred.  Wilkinson,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  May  25,  186l;*pro.  to  com.  sergt., 

Sept.  16, 1862. 
Sergt.  Charles  J.  Porter,  Kalamazoo  ;  enl.  May  25, 1861 ;  pro.  to  q.m.  sergt.,  Feb. 

26,  1863. 
Sergt.  Calvin  S.  Montague,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  May  25,  1861 ;  pro.  to  2d  lieut., 

Feb.  24,  1863. 
Corp.  William  Shakespeare,  pro.  to  sergt.,  orderly  sergt.,  and  2d  lieut.;  disch. 

June  6, 1864,  on  account  of  wounds  received  at  Jackson,  Miss. 
Corporal  William  J.  M.  Woodward,  enl.  May  25,  1861 ;  disch.  for  disability 

August,  1861. 
Corp.  Alonzo  Huxley,  Cooper;  enl.  May  25, 1861 ;  veteran,  Dec.  31, 1863;  must. 

out  July  28, 1865. 
Corp.  Joshua  S.  Lane,  enl.  May  25, 1861 ;  disch.  for  disability,  Dec.  3, 1862. 
Corp.  John  C.  Yoss,  enl.  May  25,1861;  veteran,  Dec.  31,  1863;  disch.  for  dis- 
ability, Feb.  28,  1865. 
Corp.  Fred.  W.  Eamt-s,  enl.  May  25,  1861 ;  disch.  for  disability,  Dec.  15, 1862. 
Corydon  S.  Birge,  pro.  to  corp. ;  killed  in  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  Va.,  May  31, 

1862. 
Luther  Bliss,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  July  21, 1864. 
William  Callahan,  missing  in  action  at  Knoxville,  Nov.  24, 1863. 
John  J.  Callahan,  veteran  ;  enl.  Dec.  31, 1863;  must,  out  July  28, 1865. 
Robert  W.  Clark,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Sept.  9, 1864. 
Vining  Cook,  disch.  for  disability,  November,  1861. 
George  C.  Champlin,  disch.  for  disability,  Oct.  1, 1862. 
Thomas  Dingman,  disch.  for  disability,  August,  1861. 
John  Earl,  pro.  to  capt.  of  Engineers;  disch.  for  disability,  Oct.  21, 1862. 
Nelson  Gardner,  veteran  ;  enl.  Dec.  31, 1863;  must,  out  July  28, 1865. 
Sabine  Griffiths,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  July  24, 1864. 
James  Harvey,  died  of  disease  at  Fort  Lyon,  Va.,  November,  1861. 
Adelbert  Hodges,  disch.  for  disability,  August,  1861. 
Alonzo  Hurley,  veteran;  enl.  Dec.  31,  1863;  must,  out  July  28, 1865. 
George  Isaacs,  disch.  to  enlist  in  regular  army,  Dec.  4, 1862. 
David  B.  Kilpatrick,  disch.  for  disability,  October,  1861. 
Joshua  S.  Lane,  pro.  to  sergt.;  disch.  for  disability,  Dec.  3, 1862. 
Theodore  Lemon,  died  in  action  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  May  5, 1862. 
Edward  Lockwood,  enl.  in  7th  Mich.  Cav.,  April  4, 1865. 
Francis  Martin,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Sept.  9, 1864. 
Walter  P.  Mills,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  July  21, 1864. 
Albert  B.  Mosbly,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Sept.  9, 1864. 
Wm.  D.  McElheny,  wounded  at  Fair  Oaks ;  disch.  for  disability,  Nov.  2,  1862. 
Albert  Newkirk,  disch.  for  disability,  Oct.  6, 1862. 

James  M.  Reese,  veteran ;  enl.  Dec.  31, 1863  ;  killed  in  battle,  May  6, 1864,  at 
Wilderness,  Va. 


Josiah  L.  Rowe,  missing  in  action  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Nov.  24, 1863. 

Allen  Sears,  died  Dec.  2, 1863,  of  wounds  at  Knoxville. 

Francis  Shaw,  died  in  Andersonville  prison,  July  7, 1864. 

Edgar  Sheldon,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Sept.  9, 1864. 

Gerritt  Van  Zwaluenberg,  veteran  ;  enl.  Dec.  31, 1863;  died  from  wounds. 

George  K.  Shannon,  wounded  at  Jackson,  Miss.;  disch,  at  end  of  service. 

SIXTH   INFANTRY. 

This  regiment  was  recruited  by  Col.  Fred.  W.  Curtenius " 
at  Kalamazoo  in  the  summer  of  1861.  Col.  Curtenius  was 
a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  war.  The  regiment  left  Kala- 
mazoo, Aug.  30,  1861,  its  rolls  showing  nine  hundred  and 
forty-four  men.  The  6th,  which  was  afterwards  organized 
as  heavy  artillery,  was  peculiarly  situated  during  the  war, 
by  reason  of  its  almost  entire  isolation  from  other  Michigan 
regiments.  It  was  on  duty  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  during  most 
of  the  winter  of  1861-62.  Early  in  March,  1862,  it  sailed 
for  Ship  Island,  Miss.,  and  from  thence  in  April  proceeded 
to  New  Orleans,  and  was  one  of  the  first  regiments  to  enter 
that  city  upon  its  surrender  to  Gen.  Butler  and  Adm.  Far- 
ragut.  On  the  15th  of  May  it  sailed  up  the  Mississippi, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  battle  at  Baton  Rouge  on  the  5th 
of  June,  and  again  at  the  same  place  on  the  5th  of  August, 
losing  on  the  latter  day  fifty-three  men. 

From  Aug.  20,  1862,  until  Dec.  6th,  the  regiment  was 
stationed  at  Mettarie  Ridge,  guarding  one  of  the  approaches 
to  New  Orleans.  This  location  was  exceedingly  unhealthy, 
and  the  command  was  so  reduced  that  on  the  6th  of  De- 
cember, when  it  moved  to  New  Orleans,  only  one  hundred 
and  ninety-one,  out  of  an  aggregate  of  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-five,  were  fit  for  duty;  but  the  men  soon  recovered 
upon  their  arrival  in  the  city. 

In  January,  1863,  the  regiment  was  with  the  expedition, 
under  Gen.  Weitzel,  to  Bayou  Teche,  which  destroyed  a 
rebel  gunboat.  In  the  early  part  of  February  it  was 
stationed  a  few  miles  out  from  New  Orleans,  and  on  the 
23d  of  the  month  accompanied  an  expedition  to  Poncha- 
toula,  where  it  had  quite  a  sharp  skirmish,  losing  two  men 
wounded.  On  the  12th  of  May  it  made  a  raid  on  the 
Jackson  Railroad,  destroying  a  camp  at  Tangipahoa,  cap- 
turing sixty  prisoners,  and  destroying  property  of  the  value 
of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  On  the  21st  of  the 
month  it  embarked  for  Port  Hudson,  where  it  arrived  on 
the  23d. 

During  the  siege  of  this  stronghold  by  Gen.  Banks  it 
was  in  an  advanced  position,  and  participated  in  the  assaults 
of  May  27th  and  June  14th,  in  which  it  lost  severely.  On 
the  29th  of  June  a  detachment  of  thirty-five  men  formed 
the  forlorn  hope  of  an  assaulting  column  which  attacked 
the  "  citadel,"  but  were  driven  back  with  a  loss  of  eight 
killed  and  nine  wounded. 

By  an  order  of  Maj.-Gen.  Banks,  commanding  the  De- 
partment of  the  Gulf,  issued  on  the  10th  of  July,  following 
the  surrender  of  Port  Hudson,  the  6th  was  converted  into 
a  heavy  artillery  regiment,  and  on  the  30th  of  the  same 
month  the  order  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  regiment  was  stationed  at  Port  Hudson  from  the 
last-mentioned  date  until  March  11,  1864,  engaged  in  gar- 
rison duty.  At  the  latter  date,  the  men  having  mostly 
re-enlisted  as  veterans,  the  command  proceeded  to  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.,  on  furlough  for  thirty  days.  On  the  11th 
of  May  it  arrived  at  Port  Hudson  with  its  ranks  well  filled 
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by  men  recruited  in  Michigan.  On  the  6th  of  June  it  was 
ordered  to  M organza  to  serve  as  infantry,  at  which  place 
it  remained  until  the  24th,  when  it  proceeded  to  Vicks- 
burg,  where  it  joined  the  engineer  brigade. 

On  the  23d  of  July  it  was  sent  to  the  mouth  of  White 
River,  Ark.,  and  thence  to  St.  Charles,  in  that  State,  where 
it  was  attached  to  a  regiment  of  infantry.  A  detachment 
of  the  regiment,  while  on  a  transport  en  route  from  Vicks- 
burg  to  White  River,  was  fired  upon  by  a  rebel  battery,  and 
lost  two  men  killed  and  several  wounded. 

It  remained  but  a  short  time  at  St.  Charles,  when  it 
returned  to  Morganza,  where  it  was  for  some  time  em- 
ployed on  engineer  service,  but  subsequently  was  returned 
to  duty  as  heavy  artillery  by  the  chief  of  artillery.  It 
was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Fort  Morgan,  Ala.,  but  not 
in  time  to  participate  in  the  bombardment.  On  the  1st  of 
October  portions  of  the  regiment  were  stationed  at  Forts 
Gaines  and  Morgan,  in  Mobile  Bay. 

On  the  23d  of  December,  1864,  four  companies  were 
detached  for  an  expedition  under  Gen.  Gordon  Granger 
against  Mobile,  and  were  temporarily  attached  as  infantry 
to  the  brigade  of  Gen.  Bertram,  with  which  they  continued 
until  Jan.  27,  1865,  when  they  were  returned  to  the  regi- 
ment. On  the  31st  of  March,  Companies  A  and  K  were 
detached  from  the  command  at  Fort  Morgan  and  ordered 
to  report  to  Gen.  Granger  at  the  front,  each  being  equipped 
with  a  battery  of  ten-inch  mortars.  On  their  arrival  they 
were  placed  in  position  under  the  guns  of  the  Spanish  Fort, 
where  they  did  fine  execution  at  fourteen  hundred  yards' 
range.  Upon  the  surrender  of  this  fort  the  two  companies 
manned  and  turned  the  captured  guns,  consisting  of  seven- 
inch  Brooks  rifles,  and  one-hundred-pounder  Parrotts,  on 
the  remaining  rebel  forts,  Huger  and  Tracy,  which  soon 
after  surrendered. 

April  10th,  Company  B  was  placed  on  picket  duty  at 
Navy  Cove,  and  Company  E  was  assigned  to  duty  in  gar- 
risoning Fort  Powell.  Companies  A  and  K  rejoined  the 
garrison  at  Fort  Morgan,  April  20th,  and  on  the  9th  of 
July  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  Sheridan 
at  New  Orleans,  where  it  arrived  on  the  11th,  and  encamped 
at  Greenville,  four  miles  from  the  city.  At  that  place  it  was 
furnished  with  new  camp-equipage  and  wagon-train,  and 
placed  under  orders  for  Texas ;  but  on  the  5th  of  August 
orders  were  received  for  its  muster  out,  which  was  com- 
pleted on  the  20th,  and  on  the  30th  it  arrived  at  Jackson, 
Mich.,  and  on  the  5th  of  September  was  paid  and  disbanded. 
Its  losses  during  the  war  were  sixty-five  men  killed  or  died 
of  wounds,  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  died  of  disease, — the 
heaviest  loss  by  disease  of  any  Michigan  regiment  during 
the  war. 

SIXTH  REGIMENT   MICHIGAN   VOLUNTEER    INFANTRY    (HEAVY 
ARTILLERY). 

Field   and   Staff. 

Col.  Frederick  W.  Curtenius,  Kalamazoo;  com.  Aug.  20,  1801 ;  resigned  June 

20, 1862. 
Adj.  Curtis  W.  Kilbourn,  Kalamazoo;  com.  Aug.  19,  18GI ;    resigned  July  20, 

1864. 
Adj.  Geo.  H.  Fenton,  Kalamazoo ;  must,  out  Aug.  20, 1865. 
Q.M.  Clement  W.  Stone,  Kalamazoo;    com.  June  21, 1862;  pro.  to  capt.  Co.  D, 

May  23, 1864. 
Surg.  Chas.  W.  Mottram,  Kalamazoo;  com.  Aug.  19, 1861 ;  disch.  for  disability, 

Dec.  23, 1864. 
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Q.M.  Sergt.  Alfred  C.  Wortley,  Kalamazoo  ;  com.  Aug.  19, 1861 ;  app.  1st  Heut. 

and  adj.  2d  Regt.  Md.  Vols. 
Com.  Sergt.  C.  W.  Stone,  Kalamazoo;  com.  Aug.  19,  1861;  app.  1st  lieut.  and 

quartermaster. 

'  A. 


1st  lieut.  Clement  W.  Stone,  Kalamazoo;  trans,  to  q.m.  dept. 

Corp.  Ustic  0.  Krause,  disch.  for  promotion,  Aug.  19, 1865. 

Gotlieb  F.  Brodbeck,  died  of  disease  at  Vicksburg,  July  8, 1864. 

Wesley  P.  Batchelor,  must,  out  Aug.  20,  1865. 

Blindon  W.  Blodgett,  must,  out  Aug.  20,  1865. 

Ulysses  Case,  must,  out  Aug.  20, 1865. 

Isaac  W.  Crary,  must,  out  Aug.  20, 1865. 

Wm.  J.  Hilliard,  must,  out  Aug.  20, 1865. 

Frank  C.  Rowley,  must,  out  Aug.  20, 1865. 

Spencer  A.  Rowley,  must,  out  Aug.  20, 1865. 

Company  B. 
Courtlandt  Carleton,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Aug.  23,  1864. 
Frank  Carleton,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Aug.  23, 1864. 
Youngs  A.  B.  Evans,  disch.  by  order,  Sept.  11, 1863. 
Geo.  E.  Hall,  veteran ;  enl.  March  2, 1864 ;  must,  out  Aug.  20, 1865. 
Edward  Jewett,  died  of  disease  at  Port  Hudson,  Dec.  30, 1863. 
Henry  Leland,  died  of  disease  at  Baltimore,  Nov.  28,  1861. 
James  Pennell,  veteran;  enl.  March  2,  1864. 
Lyman  Read,  disch.  for  disability. 
Welmer  V.  Smith,  disch.  by  order. 

Chas.  F.  Wolvertdn,  died  in  Andeisonville  prison,  July  17, 1864. 
James  Whitney,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Aug.  23, 1864. 
James  Youngs,  disch.  for  disability,  May  13, 1863. 

Company  C. 
Capt.  Garrett  J.  Spitzer,  Schoolcraft ;  com.  Aug.  20, 1861 ;  resigned  July  13, 1863. 
1st  Lieut.  Joseph  Roberts,  Schoolcraft ;  com.  Aug.  20, 1861;  resigned  Nov.  25, 

1862. 
2d  Lieut.  Curtis  W.  Kibborn,  com.  Aug.  20, 1861 ;  pro.  to  1st  lieut.  and  adj. 
2d  Lieut.  Sylvester  Grant,  Schoolcraft;  com.  Nov.  25, 1862;  service  ended  April 

26,  1865 ;  must.  out. 
Sergt.  Albeit  B.  Chapman,  enl.  Aug.  20, 1861 ;  disch.  by  order,  Aug.  28, 1863. 
Sergt.  Henry  C.  Rawson,  enl.  Aug.  20,  1861;  disch.  for  promotion  Sept.  5,  1863. 
Sergt.  Sylvester  Grant,  enl.  Aug.  20,  1861;  pro.  to  2d  lieut.,  Nov.  25, 1862. 
Sergt.  Alexander  H.  Scott,  enl.  Aug.  20, 1861;  disch.  by  order,  Aug.  13, 1863. 
Corp.  John  B.  D.  Kline,  enl.  Aug  20, 1861  ;  died  of  wounds  at  Port  Hudson,  La., 

April  12,  1863. 
Corp.  Lucius  W.  Lyon,  enl.  Aug.  20,  1861;  disch.  for  promotion  in  73d  Regt.  U. 

S.  C.  T. 
Corp.  Lawrence  Hiesrodt,  enl.  Aug.  20,  1861 ;  disch.  for  disability,  Feb.  13, 1864. 
Corp.  Horace  C.  Parsons,  enl.  Aug.  20,  1861 ;  disch.  for  disability,  Feb.  13, 1864. 
L.  B.  C.  Ashley,  disch.  to  enl.  in  regular  army,  Nov.  17, 1862. 
James  F.  Allen,  veteran,  re-en  1.  Feb.  1,  1864;  must,  out  Aug.  20, 1865. 
Joseph  F.  Buck,  veteran,  re-en  1.  Feb.  1,  1864;  must,  out  Aug.  20,  1865. 
Jefferson  Brown,  veteran,  re-enl.  Feb.  1, 1864;  must,  out  Aug.  20,  1865. 
James  Ball,  must,  out  Aug.  20,  1865. 

James  F.  Bloomer,  died  in  action,  Baton  Rouge,  Aug.  5, 1862. 
Lewis  Bunker,  died  in  action,  Port  Hudson,  May  27, 1863. 
A.  Bidgood,  died  of  disease  at  Port  Hudson,  June  5, 1864. 
Chas.  H.  Brown,  disch.  by  order,  Aug.  19,  1863. 
Edgar  Brown,  disch.  for  disability. 
Merchant  S.  Beebe,  disch.  for  disability,  March  6, 1864. 
John  H.  Coliar,  died  of  wounds  at  Port  Hudson,  May  29, 1863. 
Benj.  C.  Ferguson,  veteran,  re-enl.  Feb.  1, 1864;  must,  out  Aug.  20, 1865. 
Burr  Garrett,  died  of  disease  at  Port  Hudson,  Feb.  8,  1864. 
Cornelius  Howard,  disch.  for  disability,  Aug.  1,  1862. 
Albert  Hayes,  disch.  a'  end  of  service,  Aug.  23,  1864. 
Hiram  N.  Hill,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Aug.  23,  1864. 
Robt.  E.  Johnson,  veteran,  re-enl.  Feb.  1, 1864;  must,  out  Aug.  20, 1865. 
Frank  Lummison,  died  of  wounds  at  Port  Hudson,  June  1, 1863. 
Elias  Leonard,  missing  in  action  at  Baton  Rouge. 
Joseph  H.  Matthews,  died  in  action  at  Port  Hudson,  May  27,  1863. 
Daniel  Osterhout,  Schoolcraft ;  must,  out  Aug.  20,  1865. 
Chas.  E.  Osterhout,  Schoolcraft;  must,  out  Aug.  20,  1865. 
Lewis  Parrish,  veteran,  re-enl.  March  2, 1864;  must,  out  Aug.  20, 1865. 
Jas.  M.  Parrish,  must,  out  Aug.  20, 1865. 
Edward  M.  Severance,  died  in  regt.  hospital,  Oct.  5, 1862. 
David  H.  Taylor,  must,  out  Aug.  20,  1865. 
Levi  Taylor,  must,  out  Aug.  20, 1865. 
Wallace  A.  Worden,  died  in  action  at  Port  Hudson,  May  27,  1863. 

Company  D. 
Capt.  Clement  W.  Stone,  Kalamazoo ;  must,  out  Aug.  20, 1865. 
Geo.  H.  Wheelock,  must,  out  Feb.  12,  1865. 

Company  E. 
Hiram  T.  Stringham,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Aug.  23, 1864. 

Company  F. 
Henry  A.  Conklin,  disch.  for  disability,  Oct.  15, 1862. 
Samuel  B.  Couover,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Aug.  23, 1864. 
Levi  Casselman,  veteran,  enl.  March  2, 1864. 
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James  E.  Hall,  veteran,  enl.Feb.  10, 1864 ;  died  of  disease  at  Mobile,  July  5, 1865. 
Chauucy  Haviland,  disch.  for  disability,  Jan.  16, 1862. 
Horace  Hewitt,  died  Aug.  21, 1862,  of  wounds  at  New  Orleans. 
James  J.  Kelly,  trans,  to  regular  army,  Nov.  12, 1862. 
Isaac  B.  Potter,  disch.  for  disability,  Nov.  28, 1861. 

Company  G. 
Joseph  W.  Fay,  missing  in  action  at  Tunica  Bayou. 
Orvis  Sweetland,  must,  out  Aug.  20, 1865. 

Company  H. 
Milo  Bend,  veteran,  enl.  Feb.  1,  1864;  disch.  by  order,  July  24, 1865. 

Company  I. 
Cbas.  Blanchard,  died  in  action,  Baton  Kouge,  Aug.  5, 1862. 
Geo.  H.  Bentley,  died  of  disease. 
Shepard  H.  Baldwin,  disch.  for  disability.    •% 
Nicholas  Bowers,  disch.  by  order,  July  22, 1865. 
Orlando  Crows,  disch.  for  disability,  Jan.  20, 1862. 
Jonas  Cuniplon,  died  of  disease  at  Baton  Kouge,  July  30, 1862. 
James  Dutton,  must,  out  Aug.  20, 1865. 
Absalom  Howe,  disch.  for  disability,  Oct.  16, 1862. 
K.  M.  Huntington,  disch.  for  promotion,  July  1, 1863. 
Caleb  Prouty,  died  of  disease  at  Baltimore,  Nov.  16, 1861. 
George  Peppit,  must,  out  Aug.  20, 1865. 
Adriah  Slack,  veteian,  Feb.  1, 1864. 

"Wm.  Tims,  died  of  disease  at  Baton  Rouge,  June  16, 1862. 
Chas.  Woodbury,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Sept.  5, 1865. 

Company  K. 
Hiram  Hyde,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Aug.  13, 1864. 
Chas.  A.  Inman,  disch.  by  order,  July  24, 1865. 
Milo  D.  Shead,  disch.  for  disability,  Jan.  20, 1862. 
Gilbert  Shead,  veteran,  enl.  Feb.  1,  1864;  must,  out  Aug.  20, 1865. 
Jno.  J.  0.  Voss,  veteran,  enl.  Dec.  31, 1863. 
Gerritt  Van  Zwaleuberg,  veteran,  enl.  Dec.  31, 1863. 

SEVENTH  REGIMENT  MICHIGAN  VOLUNTEER  INFANTRY. 

Field  and  Staff. 
Surgeon  Bolivar  Barnum,  Schoolcraft ;  com.  Aug.  26, 1861 ;  resigned  Dec.  11, 

1861. 
Hosp.  Steward  Stephen  Mead,  Charleston ;  enl.  Aug.  26, 1861 ;  veteran,  Dec.  18, 

1863 ;  must,  out  July  5, 1865. 

Company  I. 
1st  Lieut.  Wm.  R.  Sh after,  Galesburg ;  com.  Aug.  22,1861;  pro.  to  maj.  19th 

Inf.,  Aug.  8,  1862. 
1st  Lieut.  Samuel  It.  Hodgman,  com.  Aug.  25, 1862  ;  pro.  to  capt,  June  22, 1863 ; 

2d  lieut.,  Sept.  2, 1862. 
Sergt.  Samuel  R.  Hodgman,  enl.  Aug.  22, 1861 ;  pro.  to  2d  lieut.,  Sept.  2, 1862. 
Sergt.  Hulet  P.  McFarlin,  enl.  Aug.  22,  1861 ;  disch.  fur  disability,  Jan.  4, 1863. 
Sergt.  Marshall  I.  Seymour,  enl.  Aug.  22, 1861 ;  died  of  disease,  June  20, 1862. 
Sergt.  Benjamin  P.  Hudson,  enl.  Aug.  22, 1861 ;  disch.  for  disability,  July  12, 

1862. 
Sergt.  George  W.  Travis,  enl.  Aug.  22, 1861 ;  died  Sept.  29, 1862,  of  wounds  re- 
ceived at  Antietam. 
Corp.  Cyrus  W.Whitney,  enl.  Aug.  22,  1861;  veteran,  Dec.  18,  1863;  sergt.; 

died  in  action  at  Spottsylvania,  May  14, 1864. 
Corp.  Elias  Foote,  enl.  Aug.  22, 1861 ;  trans,  to  Invalid  Corps,  Aug.  8, 1863. 
Corp.  Orlando  Porter,  enl.  Aug.  22, 1861 ;  trans,  to  Invalid  Corps,  Dec.  4, 1863. 
Hiram  Agan,  discharged  June  21, 1863. 
Albert  E.  Brimmer,  disch.  for  wounds,  Nov.  15, 1862. 
Charles  E.  Benson,  veteran,  enl.  Dec.  18,  1863 ;  died  in  action,  May  6,  1864, 

Wilderness. 
Edward  Clements,  trans,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps,  Feb.  15, 1864. 
Nathaniel  V.  Clements,  disch.  for  disability,  Dec.  25,  1862. 
Wm.  Deming,  veteran,  enl.  Dec.  18,  1863;  died  of  disease  in  New  Jersey,  Oct. 

5, 1864. 
David  Farnsworth,  died  of  disease  at  Harrison's  Landing,  July  22, 1862. 
John  Flynn,  disch.  for  disability,  Aug.  5, 1862. 
James  B.  Hawks,  died  in  action,  May  6,  1864,  Wilderness. 
Peter  Harder,  disch.  for  disability. 
Charles  Ingraham,  disch.  for  disability. 
David  Kilmer,  disch.  for  disability. 
Andrew  M.  Kendall,  disch.  for  disability. 
Solomon  E.  Lewis,  disch.  for  disability,  Dec.  8, 1862. 
Daniel  S.  Lewis,  discharged  Jan.  5,  1863. 
John  W.  Mnnsell,  disch.  for  disability. 
Russell  B.  Mason,  disch.  by  order,  Nov.  30, 1862. 
Hiram  Mead,  must,  out  July  5,  1865. 
James  E.  McDonald,  discharged  March  21, 1863. 
Philip  Seltzer,  discharged  Nov.  5, 1862. 
Samuel  P.  Spalding,  discharged  Nov.  10, 1862. 
James  H.  Stillwater,  disch.  for  disability. 
Charles  A.  Smith,  disch.  for  disability. 
Cyril  Tyler,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Aug.  22, 1864. 
John  S.  Tyler,  discharged  Nov.  6, 1862. 
Herman  Vanderhoof,  must,  out  July  5, 1865. 


"Ephraim  Warn,  must,  out  July  5, 1865. 
Isaac  F.  Whittlesey,  must,  out  July  5, 1865. 
Zeno  Whiting,  disch.  for  disability,  April  11, 1863. 
William  Westcott,  died  in  action,  May  6, 1864,  Wilderness. 

EIGHTH  REGIMENT  MICHIGAN  VOLUNTEER  INFANTRY. 

Company  D. 
Capt.  John  D.  Sumner,  Richland;  com.  May  6,1864;  pro.  to  lieut.-col.  30th 

Michigan  Inf.,  Dec.  5, 1864 ;  wounded  in  action  at  Weldon  Railroad,  Va., 

Aug.  19, 1864. 

Company  F. 
2d  Lieut.  John  D.  Sumner,  Richland ;  com.  Sept.  1,  1862;  sergt.,  Sept.  7, 1861 ; 

wounded  at  James  Island,  S.  C,  June  16,  1862 ;  pro.  to  1st  lieut.  and  adjt., 

March  27, 1863. 
Charles  F.  Cock,  disch.  for  disability,  March  27, 1862. 
Patrick  Coffield,  disch.  for  disability,  Oct.  4, 1864. 
Thomas  Devine,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Sept.  22,  1864. 
John  Galmon,  Jr.,  disch.  for  disability,  Jan.  10, 1865. 
Samuel  Jewett,  vet,  Dec.  30, 1863;  disch.  by  order,  Aug.  12, 1865. 
George  Mason,  must,  out  July  30, 1865. 
William  Nye,  disch.  for  disability,  Feb.  17,  1863. 

Milon  Price,  died  in  action  at  Campbell's  Station,  Tenn.,  Nov.  16, 1863. 
John  D.  Smith,  vet.,  Dec.  30,  1863;  must,  out  July  30,  1865. 
Edward  H.  Townsend,  disch.  by  order,  May  29,  1865. 
William  B.  Townsend,  must,  out  July  30,  1865. 

Isaac  I.  Winegarden,  died  in  action  at  James  Island,  S.  C,  June  16, 1862. 
David  C.  Winegarden,  died  of  disease  at  Washington,  Nov.  16, 1862. 

ELEVENTH  REGIMENT  MICHIGAN  VOLUNTEER  INFANTRY   (OLD). 

Company  A. 
Jesse  N.  Carpenter,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Sept.  30, 1864. 
Eleazer  J.  Covey,  disch.  by  order,  May  3, 1865. 

Company  F. 
Reuben  Griggs,  died  of  disease  at  Chattanooga,  March  27, 1864. 
Lewis  E.  Jerome,  disch.  by  order,  Aug.  25,  1865. 
Joseph  W.  Smith,  died  in  action  near  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Aug.  7, 1864. 

Company  G. 
Capt.  Thomas  H.  Briggs,  com.  Nov.  14,  1861;  resigned  Jan.  24,  1864. 
Capt.  Albert  C.  Rossiter,  com.  Jan.  24, 1864;  must,  out  at  end  of  service,  Sept. 

30,  1864. 
1st  Lieut.  Thomas  H.  Briggs,  com.  Aug.  24, 1861 ;  pro.  to  capt.,  Nov.  14, 1862. 
2d  Lieut.  Albert  C.  Ro^siter,  com.  July  20,  1862 ;  pro.  to  capt.,  Jan.  24,  1864. 
Sergt.  Albert  C.  Rossiter,  enl.  Aug.  24, 1861 ;  pro.  to  2d  lieut. 
Sergt.  James  Day,  must,  out  at  end  of  service,  Sept.  30,  1864. 
John  Austin,  died  of  wounds  at  Stone  River,  Jan.  2, 1863. 
Levi  Austin,  died  of  disease  at  Nashville,  March  1, 1863. 
Perry  De  Forest,  died  in  action  at  Stone  River,  Jan.  2, 1863. 
Henry  Howard,  disch.  for  disability,  Oct.  23, 1862. 
Charles  Ingraham,  missing. 

Sylvanus  Kenfleld,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Sept.  30, 1864. 
Jared  Van  Vliet,  disch.  for  disability,  March  20, 1864. 
George  P.  Vorce,  disch.  for  disability,  July  4, 1862. 
John  Wheeling,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Sept.  30, 1864. 
M.  V.  B.  Williams,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Sept.  30, 1864. 

ELEVENTH  MICHIGAN  VOLUNTEER  INFANTRY  (NEW). 

Company  B. 
Abram  Earl,  must,  out  Sept.  16, 1865. 
Haven  Knight,  died  of  disease  at  Nashville,  May  24, 1865. 
Charles  H.  Miller,  must,  out  Sept.  16, 1865. 
Castle  Pomeroy,  must,  out  Sept  16,  1865. 
James  H.  Welch,  must,  out  Sept.  16, 1865. 
A.  White,  must,  out  Sept.  16, 1865. 

Company  C. 
William  Abrams,  must,  out  Sept.  16, 1865. 
John  Dolan,  must,  out  Sept.  16, 1865. 
Charles  Lucius,  must,  out  Sept.  16, 1865. 
Daniel  Pickett,  must,  out  Sept.  16, 1865. 

Company  D. 
John  McDowell,  must  out  Sept.  16,  1865. 
J.  P.  Shaw,  must,  out  Sept.  16, 1865. 

Company  E. 
Thomas  H.  B.  Ferguson,  must,  out  Sept.  16, 1865. 
Thomas  Howe,  must,  out  Sept.  16, 1865. 
Jacob  L.  Rathfon,  must,  out  Sept.  16, 1865. 
Christian  Schoettler,  must,  out  Sept.  16, 1865. 

Company  F. 
Sergt.  Charles  Bnrnham,  Wakeshma;  enl.  Feb.  23, 1864  ;  disch.  by  order,  Sept. 

16,  1865. 
Egbert  S.  Bookes,  must,  out  Sept.  16, 1865. 
Christian  Burger,  must,  out  Sept.  16, 1865. 
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Thomas  Carr,  must,  out  Sept.  16, 1865. 
Peter  S.  Dye,  must,  out  Sept.  16, 1865. 


Charles  A.  Damon,  must,  out  Sept.  16, 1865. 
Franklin  C.  Hand,  must,  out  Sept.  16, 1865. 

Company  I. 
Ira  C.  McLain,  must,  out  Sept.  16,  1865. 

Company  K. 
Dormer  D.  Vost,  must,  out  Sept.  16, 1865. 
Rudolph  Wanderon,  must,  but  Sept.  16, 1865. 

TWELFTH    INFANTRY. 

This  regiment  was  recruited  at  Niles,  Berrien  Co.,  but 
had  a  large  number  of  men  in  its  ranks  from  Kalamazoo 
County,  every  company  having  representatives  from  the 
county.  The  command  left  Niles  for  the  field  on  the  18th 
of  March,  1862,  its  rolls  showing  one  thousand  names.  It 
proceeded  to  St.  Louis,  and  from  there  was  immediately 
ordered  to  the  Tennessee  River,  arriving  at  Pittsburg 
Landing  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  great  battle  fought 
there  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  April  following.  It  was  en- 
gaged in  the  action  at  Metamora,  on  the  Hatchie  River, 
Oct.  5,  1862 ;  and  during  the  severe  battle  of  Iuka  it  was 
engaged  on  picket  duty  near  the  field. 

From  Nov.  4,  1862,  to  May  31, 1863,  the  regiment  was 
on  duty  guarding  the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad  from 
Hickory  Valley  to  near  Bolivar,  its  headquarters  being  at 
Middleburg,  Tenn.  On  the  24th  of  December,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  of  the  regiment  being  in  a  block-house  at 
Middleburg,  under  command  of  the  colonel,  a  large  body  of 
Van  Dora's  rebel  cavalry,  estimated  at  three  thousand  men, 
surrounded  the  block-house  and  demanded  its  surrender, 
which  was  refused,  and  a  severe  engagement  ensued,  ending 
in  the  complete  repulse  of  the  enemy,  with  a  loss  to  him  of 
nine  killed  and  eleven  wounded  left  on  the  field.  Fifteen 
prisoners,  including  ten  officers,  were  captured  by  the  gar- 
rison, its  own  loss  being  six  wounded  and  thirteen  prisoners, 
the  latter  captured  on  the  railroad  while  on  picket.  Gen. 
Grant,  in  subsequent  orders,  warmly  congratulated  the 
12th,  with  other  commands,  for  their  heroic  defense. 

Early  in  June  the  command  proceeded  to  Vicksburg, 
landing  in  the  Chickasaw  Bayou,  north  of  the  city,  on  the 
3d.  It  was  stationed  at  Hayne's  and  Snyder's  Bluffs  during 
the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  On  the  28th  of  July  it  proceeded 
to  Helena,  Ark.,  where  it  remained  until  August  13th, 
when  it  marched  with  Gen.  Steele's  army  to  Little  Rock, 
and  remained  encamped  until  the  27th  of  October,  when  it 
was  moved  to  Benton,  Ark. 

On  the  1st  of  November  it  marched  to  Little  Rock, 
where  it  re-enlisted  as  a  veteran  regiment,  and  remained 
until  Jan.  14, 1864,  when  it  returned  to  Niles  on  furlough. 
On  the  6th  of  March,  having  received  a  large  number  of 
recruits,  it  returned  to  Little  Rock,  arriving  on  the  1st  of 
April.  On  the  28th,  after  a  march  of  two  days,  it  reached 
Pine  Bluffs,  a  distance  of  forty  eight  miles.  On  the  29th 
it  marched  twelve  miles  through  deep  mud  as  escort  for  a 
wagon-train.  On  the  30th  it  returned  to  Pine  Bluffs,  and 
from  thence  proceeded  to  Little  Rock  by  steamer. 

Between  the  17th  and  25th  of  May  it  marched  to  Spring- 
field from  Brownsville,  a  distance  of  seventy-seven  miles. 
Returning  to  Little  Rock  on  the  31st,  it  remained  in  camp 
until  June  22d.  when  it  moved  to  the  north  side  of  the 


Arkansas  River.  On  the  25th  it  proceeded  by  rail  to  Du- 
vall's  Bluff,  and  from  there  by  steamer  to  Clarendon,  on 
White  River.  On  the  26th  it  was  engaged  with  the  enemy 
under  Gen.  Shelby,  and  pursued  him  for  several  days  as  far 
as  Cotton-Plant  Lake,  from  whence  it  returned  to  DuvalPs 
Bluff,  where  it  remained  until  August  30th. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  while  on  a  voyage  up  White 
River,  it  was  fired  upon  by  guerrillas  at  Gregory's  Landing, 
and  lost  one  man  killed  and  five  wounded.  On  the  6th  it 
occupied  Austin  without  opposition,  and  on  the  7th  again 
returned  to  Duvall's  Bluff,  where  it  was  stationed  until  Oc- 
tober 30th.  The  details  for  guard  and  picket  duty  while 
at  this  point  were  very  heavy,  the  men  being  on  duty  nearly 
every  day.  The  distance  traveled  by  the  regiment  during 
the  year  was  estimated  at  over  three  thousand  miles. 

The  regiment  remained  at  Duvall's  Bluff  until  June  6, 
1865,  when  it  was  moved  to  Little  Rock  by  rail,  and  re- 
mained at  that  point  until  the  13th,  when  it  marched  to 
Washington,  Ark.,  arriving  on  the  21st.  On  the  8th  of  July, 
Companies  A,  B,  C,  and  F  were  detached  to  Camden,  about 
sixty  miles  away.  On  the  19th,  Company  E  was  sent  to 
Arkadelphia  ;  on  the  21st,  Company  D  was  ordered  to  Para- 
clifta,  forty-five  miles  away  ;  on  the  30th  September,  Com- 
pany F  was  sent  to  Champagnole,  on  the  Wachita  River ; 
and  on  the  26th,  Companies  H  and  K  proceeded  to  Camden, 
where  the  headquarters  were  established  on  the  1st  of 
November. 

These  detachments  were  guarding  public  property  and 
scouting  until  Jan.  26,  1866,  when  they  assembled  at 
Camden,  where  they  were  mustered  out  of  service  on  the 
15th  of  February,  and  immediately  proceeded  home,  and 
were  paid  and  disbanded  at  Jackson,  March  6th. 

The  losses  of  the  regiment  during  its  term  of  service  ap- 
proximated sixty  killed  or  died  of  wounds,  one  hundred 
wounded,  two  hundred  and  fitly  died  of  disease,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  taken  prisoners. 

TWELFTH   REGIMENT   MICHIGAN  VOLUNTEER  INFANTRY. 

Field  and  Staff. 
Col.  Dwight  May,  Kalamazoo;  com.  lieut.*col.,  Oct.  8, 1862;  pro.  to  col.,  June 

10, 1865 ;  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866,  with  regiment. 
Chaplain  Orlando  Keyes,  Climax. 
Asst.  Surg.  Eli  K.  Collar,  Wakeshma;  com.  March  3, 1864;  pro.  to  surg.,  Oct. 

12, 1865 ;  must,  out  Feb.  16, 1866. 
Harry  R.  Backus,  N.  O.  S.,  Wakeshma ;  must,  out  Feb.  15,  1866. 

Company  A. 
John  A.  Armstrong,  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866. 

John  C.  Buck,  died  of  disease  at  Camp  Tyler,  Texas,  May  20, 1865. 
James  C.  Collar,  must,  out  Feb.  15,  1866. 
Samuel  A.  Fuller,  disch.  by  order,  May  3,  1865. 
Henry  W.  Martin,  must,  out  Feb.  15,  1866. 

Company  B. 
George  W.  Brown,  died  of  disease  at  Duvall's  Bluff,  April  27, 1865. 
Benjamin  F.  Brown,  must,  out  Feb.  15,  1866. 
William  Becker,  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866. 
Hiram  Bennett,  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866. 
Abner  Hunt,  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866. 

Wm.  B.  Harger,  died  of  disease  at  Duvall's  Bluff,  July  16, 1864. 
Eiwood  Jennings,  died  of  disease  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  April  17, 1864. 
Nelson  Merritt,  disch.  for  disability. 
Aaron  Miller,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Sept.  12, 1865. 
Isaac  N.  Setter,  must.  out.  Feb.  15, 1866. 
William  N.  Worth,  must,  out  Feb.  15,  1866. 

Company  C. 
Jacob  Bishop,  vet.,  Dec.  29, 1863 ;  disch.  for  disability,  Oct.  29, 1864. 
Hiram  Lyon,  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866. 

Chester  E.  Lee,  died  of  disease  at  Camden,  Ark.,  Aug.  7, 1865. 
Lemuel  S.  McGee,  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866. 
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Charles  H.  Palmer,  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866. 
Howard  F.  Smith,  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866. 
John  B.  Sutler,  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866. 
Edwin  0.  Stillwell,  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866. 
Thomas  B.  Wynn,  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866. 

Company  D. 
Charles  Averill,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Sept.  9, 1865. 
Giles  W.  Gage,  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866. 
James  Powers,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Sept.  9, 1865. 
Scott  A.  W.  Simmons,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Sept.  9, 1865. 
Eli  Wright,  died  of  disease  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  May  22, 1864. 

Company  E. 
William  Hildebrand,  died  of  disease  at  St.  Louis,  Oct.  25, 1864. 

Company  F. 
James  J.  Follett,  corp. ;  pro.  to  sergt. ;  to  2d  lieut.,  Sept.  13H 1862 ;  trans,  as  2d 

Jieut.  to  Co.  A  ;  vet.,  Dec.  30, 1863;  pro.  to  1st  lieut.,  March  19, 1864;  to 

capt.  Co.  H,  Jan.  7, 1865. 
Preston  Axtell,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Sept.  9, 1865. 
Jacob  Bran er,  must,  out  Feb.  15,  1866. 
Schuyler  Brackett,  disch.  by  order,  June  20, 1865. 
John  B.  Brackett,  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866. 
William  Blythmau,  disch.  by  order,  Jan.  9, 1866. 
Jacob  Cassidy,  disch,  for  disability,  Nov.  20, 1864. 
William  Cassidy,  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866. 

James  C.  Eldridge,  died  of  disease  at  Brownsville,  Ark.,  Aug.  27, 1864. 
Charles  Felton,  disch.  by  order,  June  17, 1865. 
John  Gillett,  must,  out  Feb.  15,1865. 
Noah  D.  Gillett,  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866. 
William  Keller,  disch.  by  order,  June  17, 1865. 
Jesse  H.  Mead,  disch.  by  order,  May  22, 1865. 
Lee  Mason,  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866. 

Austin  Martin,  veteran,  enl.  Jan.  1, 1864;  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866. 
Albert  Perkins,  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866. 
Wm.  F.  Potts,  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866. 
Hezekiah  Italphsnider,  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866. 
John  Ralpbsnider,  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866. 
Eli  C.  Spencer,  disch.  by  order,  June  2, 1865. 
Linden  Townsend,  disch.  for  disability,  Dec.  27, 1864. 
Cass  T.  Thayer,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Sept.  9,  1865. 
Peter  Veley,  died  of  disease  at  Brownsville,  Ark.,  Aug.  27, 1864. 
Cbas.  Yeley,  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866. 
Henry  Vanderhoof,  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866. 
John  N.  Stewart,  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866. 
James  Say  res,  disch.  by  order,  Jan.  9, 1866. 
David  M.  Wilcox,  died  of  disease  at  Washington,  Ark.,  Nov.  20. 1865. 

Company  G. 
Langley  Dickinson,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Sept.  9, 1865. 
Dewitt  C.  Edmunds,  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866. 
James  Edmunds,  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866. 


pany  H. 

Capt.  Jas.  J.  Follett,  com.  Jan.  7, 1865;  must,  out  Feb.  15. 1866. 
2d  Lieut.  Wm.  H.  Debolt  (sergeant);  resigned  Aug.  20, 1864. 
Josiah  Allen,  disch.  by  order,  June  20, 1865. 
Samuel  Boner,  died  of  disease  at  Heleua,  Ark.,  1864. 
Chas.  E.  Bradshaw,  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866. 
Geo.  R.  Castner,  disch.  by  order,  May  28, 1865. 
Adelbert  W.  Cummings,  disch.  by  order,  May  6, 1865. 
Kalamazoo  Eberstein,  disch.  for  disability,  Jan.  14, 1865. 
David  E.  Gilbert,  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866. 
John  Hartnmn,  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866. 

Perry  Johnson,  veteran,  enl.  Dec.  26, 1863  ;  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866. 
Nathan  Kinney,  veteran,  enl.  Feb.  27, 1864;  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866. 
Alfred  Myers,  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866. 
William  Munger,  corp. ;  pro.  to  2d  lieut.,  Co.  E. 
Alpheus  Munger,  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866. 
Thos.  J.  McGee,  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866. 
Thos.  McKay,  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866. 
James  Roach,  disch.  by  order,  June  20, 1865. 
Geo.  M.  Tallmage,  disch.  for  disability,  June  1, 1865. 
Robert  E.  Tomlinson,  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866. 
James  Tomlinson,  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866. 

Company  I. 
1st  Lieut.  Wm.  Munger,  Prairie  Ronde;  com.  May  31, 1865;  pro.  from  2d  lieut. 

Co.  E;  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866,  with  regiment. 
John  E.  Barnes,  disch.  by  order,  Sept.  30, 1865. 
James  Carpenter,  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866. 
James  H.  Doyton,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Sept.  9, 1865. 
John  P.  C.  Dycus,  must,  out  Feb.  15,  1866. 
Saml.  Jackson,  must,  out  Jan.  8, 1866. 
Richard  Smith,  must,  out  Feb.  15,  1866. 
Henry  C.  Stewart,  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866. 
John  J.  Woodruff,  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866. 


-    ,  Company  K. 

Wm.  Blair,  disch.  by  order,  June  20, 1865. 
Sidney  Brooks,  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866. 
Saml.  R.  Brockway,  must,  out  Fp1>.  15, 1866. 
Hall  M.  Cross,  must,  our  Feb.  15, 1866. 
Othiel  Field,  must,  out  Feb.  15,  1S66. 
Myron  A.  Fuller,  disch.  by  order,  Aug.  12, 1864. 
Wm.  J.  Hills,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Sept.  9, 1865. 
John  McDonald,  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866. 
Geo.  Shaw,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Sept.  9, 1865. 
Wm.  TiJlroe,  disch.  by  order,  Sept.  27, 1865. 
Charles  Vrooman,  disch.  by  order,  June  17, 1865. 
Seth  Vrooman,  disch.  by  order,  June  17, 1865. 
Alfred  Wellman,  disch.  by  order,  June  20, 1865. 
Leroy  Webb,  must,  out  Feb.  15, 1866. 

THIRTEENTH   INFANTRY. 

This  fine  regiment  was  recruited  at  Kalamazoo,  by  Hon. 
Charles  E.  Stuart,  who  held  the  commission  of  colonel  from 
Oct.  3,  1861,  to  Jan.  28,  1862,  when  he  resigned,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Col.  Michael  Shoemaker.  The  command 
was  largely  composed  of  Kalamazoo  County  men.  It  left 
Kalamazoo,  Feb.  12,  1862,  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five 
strong,  and  proceeded  at  once  via  Bowling  Green  and  Nash- 
ville, to  the  Tennessee  River,  arriving  at  Pittsburg  Landing 
in  season  to  participate  in  the  second  day's  battles  at  that 
point,  April  7th.  From  that  time  to  the  evacuation  of 
Corinth  by  Gen.  Beauregard,  it  was  constantly  on  picket 
and  fatigue  duty. 

It  remained  in  Northern  Mississippi  until  the  evacuation 
of  that  region,  in  August,  and  was  the  last  regiment  to  leave 
the  country.  It  was  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  Bragg's 
army  in  October,  1862,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
battle  of  Stone  River  during  the  last  days  of  1862  and  the 
first  of  1863.  Its  losses,  out  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  men  engaged,  were  twenty-five  killed  or  died  of  wounds, 
sixty-two  wounded,  and  eight  missing.  On  the  3 1st  of 
December  it  recaptured  with  the  bayonet  two  guns  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  enemy. 

It  was  actively  engaged  during  the  season  of  1863  in  the 
numerous  forward  movements  of  Rosecrans'  army,  and  on 
the  20th  of  August  encamped  in  the  famous  "  Sequatchie 
valley,"  after  a  march  of  sixty  miles  over  the  Cumberland 
Mountains.  It  was  in  the  advance  upon  Chattanooga,  and 
entered  the  town  September  8th,  among  the  first. 

In  the  great  battle  of  Chickamauga,  fought  on  the  Chieka- 
mauga  Creek,  fi$>m  eight  to  twelve  miles  southeast  of  Chat- 
tanooga, on  the  19th  and  20th  of  September,  1863,  it  per- 
formed excellent  service  under  Col.  J.  B.  Culver,  losing  out 
of  two  hundred  and  seventeen  men,  with  which  it  went 
into  action,  fourteen  killed,  sixty-eight  wounded,  and  twenty- 
five  missing. 

On  the  5th  of  November,  1863,  the  regiment,  with  the 
21st  and  22d  Michigan  Infantry  and  the  18th  Ohio  In- 
fantry, was  organized  into  a  brigade  of  engineers,  attached 
to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  assigned  to  duty  at 
Chattanooga.  During  Gen.  Grant's  operations  against  Gen. 
Bragg,  on  the  23d,  24th,  and  25th  of  November,  it  was 
actively  engaged. 

In  the  months  of  December  and  January  following,  it 
was  stationed  on  the  Chickamauga,  engaged  in  picket  duty 
and  in  getting  out  timber  for  warehouses  at  Chattanooga. 

Re-enlisting  as  a  veteran  regiment  in  January,  1864,  it 
came  home  on  furlough  in  February,  and  rendezvoused  at 
Kalamazoo.     Upon  its  departure  for  the  front  it  took  along 
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over  four  hundred  recruits.  On  the  20th  of  April  it  ar- 
rived at  Chattanooga,  and  during  the  months  of  May, 
June,  July,  August,  and  until  the  25th  of  September,  was 
stationed  on  Lookout  Mountain,  engaged  in  the  construction 
of  military  hospitals.  At  the  last-mentioned  date  it  was 
assigned  to  duty  as  engineers  with  the  2d  Brigade,  1st  Di- 
vision, 14th  Army  Corps,*  but  before  joining  the  brigade 
participated  in  the  pursuit  of  Forrest  and  Roddy  through 
Northern  x\labama.  Returning  to  Chattanooga  on  the  17th 
of  October,  it  from  thence  proceeded  to  join  its  brigade  at 
Rome,  Ga.,  where  it  arrived  on  the  1st  of  November.  On 
the  7th  of  that  month  it  joined  Sherman's  army  at  Kings- 
ton, and  made  the  famous  march  to  the  sea,  reaching  Sa- 
vannah on  the  16th  of  December.  It  was  on  duty  in  front 
of  the  city  until  the  21st,  when  the  rebels,  under  Gen. 
Hardee,  evacuated  the  town,  and  Sherman  took  possession. 
The  regiment  followed  the  fortunes  of  Sherman's  invincible 
army  on  its  march  through  the  Carolinas,  and  participated 
in  engagements  on  the  Catawba  River,  S.  C,  February  29th, 
at  Averysboro',  N.  C,  March  lGth,  and  at  Bentonville,  N. 
C,  March  19th.  In  this  last  battle  it  was  fiercely  engaged 
through  the  day,  and  suffered  a  loss  of  one  hundred  and  ten, 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  among  the  killed  being  its 
commanding  officer,  Col.  W.  G.  Eaton. 

During  the  negotiations  for  the  surrender  of  Gen.  John- 
ston's army,  the  regiment  was  stationed  on  the  Cape  Fear 
River,  twenty-six  miles  south  of  Raleigh.  On  the  30th  of 
April  it  moved  North  with  the  army,  and  reached  Wash- 
ington on  the  19th  of  May.  It  participated  in  the  grand 
review  of  Sherman's  army  on  the  24th,  and  subsequently 
went  into  camp  near  the  city,  where  it  remained  until  June 
9th,  when  it  proceeded  to  Louisville,  Ky.  It  was  mustered 
out  on  the  25th  of  July,  and  paid  and  disbanded  at  Jack- 
son, Mich.,  on  the  27th. 

THIRTEENTH  REGIMENT  MICHIGAN  VOLUNTEER  INFANTRY. 

Field  and  Staff. 
Col.  Chas.  E.  Stewart,  Kalamazoo;  com.  Oct.  3, 1801 ;  resigned  Jan.  28, 1862. 
Lieut.-Col.  Orlando  H.  Moore,  com.  Dec.  28, 1861;  pro.  to  col.  25th  Inf.;  disch. 

at  end  of  service,  Jan.  16, 1865. 
Lieut.-Col.  Theodoric  R.  Palmer,  Kalamazoo ;  com.  May  26, 1863 ;  maj.,  Feb.  23, 

1862. 
Adj.  Abram  Pelham,  Galesburg;  com.  Jnly  4, 1862 ;  trans,  as  1st  lieut.  Co.  H. 
Adj.  James  K.  White,  Kalamazoo;  pro.  to  capt.  Co.  G,  Jan.  20,  1863. 
Adj.  Edwin  F.  Eastland,  Kalamazoo;  com.  April  25,  1865;  must,  out  July  25, 

1865. 
Quartermaster  Geo.  F.  Kidder,  Kalamazoo ;  com.  Oct.  21, 1861 ;  resigned  Aug.  17, 

1862. 
Surg.  Foster  Pratt,  Kalamazoo;  com.  Jan.  21, 1865  ;  asst.  surg.,  Dec.  19, 1861 ; 

must,  out  July  25, 1865. 
Asst.  Surgeon  Chas.  W.  Remington,  Kalamazoo ;  com.  Dec.  16, 1862 ;  resigned 

Jan.  25, 1864. 

Non-  Comm  issioned  Staff. 
Com.  Sergt.  Amos  D.  Allen,  Kalamazoo ;  pro.  to  2d  lieut.  Co.  G,  Dec.  24, 1862. 
Com.  Sergt.  Jos.  L.  Draggon,  pro.  to  2d  lieut.  Co.  K,  March  19,  1864. 
Hosp.  Steward  Asahel  N.  Wells,  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 
Hosp.  Steward  Albert  H.  Daniels,  disch.  for  disability. 
Hosp.  Steward  Chas.  W.  Remington,  Kalamazoo;  pro.  to  asst.  surg.,  Dec.  16, 

1862  ;  resigned  Jan.  25, 1864. 
Prin.  Musician  Jas.  P.  Perley,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Oct.  5, 1861;  pro.  to  2d  lieut." 

Co.  H,  June  16, 1862. 
Prin.  Musician  Alvin  C.  Bufflngton. 
Prin.  Musician  Henry  Trumbull,  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 

Company  A. 
Capt.  Barnard  Vosburgh,  Galesburg ;  com.  Oct.  6, 1861 ;  resigned  July  12,  1862. 
2d  Lieut,  Abram  Pelham,  Galesburg;  com.  Aug.  3,  1861 ;  pro.  to  1st  lieut.  and 
adj.,  July  4, 1862. 

*  In  one  report  of  the  adjutant-general  the  brigade  is  attached  to 
the  4th  Corps. 


Sergt.  Andrew  Lepper,  Ross;  enl.  Oct.  17t1861 ;  disch.  Jan.  17, 1862. 

Sergt.  Asa  Hoag,  Ross ;  enl.  Jan.  1, 1862  f  disch.  July  24, 1862. 

Corp.  De  Witt  C.  O'Neil,  Climax  ;  enl.  Nov.  4, 1861;  disch.  March  29,1863. 

Corp.  Augustus  Swartwout,  Climax  ;  enl.  Nov.  27, 1861 ;  died  Jan.  23, 1863,  of 

wounds  received  at  Stone  River. 
Musician  John  V.Cook,  Climax;  enl.  Nov.  1,  1861 ;  dtsch.  for  disability,  Oct. 

24, 1862. 
Benj.  Allen,  disch.  for  disability,  Oct.  29, 1862. 
Rollin  W.  Atwood,  disch.  by  order,  July  14,  1865. 
Emerson  Bailey,  disch.  for  disability,  March  14, 1863. 
Jos.  Barns,  disch.  f«»r  disability,  Sept.  1,  1862. 
Jos.  D.  Bucklin,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Jan.  16, 1865. 
Chas.  Brown,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Jan.  16, 1865. 
Henry  Brown,  died  in  Andersonville  prison,  Sept.  18, 1864. 
Latham  B.  Byron,  Cooper,  sergt. ;  enl.  Sept.  9, 1861 ;  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 
Philemon  Bush,  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 
Oliver  Brockvvay,  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 
John  V.  Coon,  disch.  for  disability,  Oct.  24,  1862. 
Nathan  Cranmer,  must,  out  July  25,  1865. 
John  B.  Cole,  disch.  for  disability,  Feb.  6, 1863. 
Walter  M.  Coe,  veteran,  enl.  Jan.  18, 1864;  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 
Byron  L.  Dean,  veteran,  enl.  Jan.  18,1864;  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 
Geo.  H.  Klkerton,  disch.  for  disability,  June  21,  1861. 
David  Elkerton,  disch.  for  disability,  Aug.  3,  1862. 
Geo.  Elwell,  disch.  for  disability,  May  16,  1862. 
Geo.  W.  Elwell,  disch.  by  order,  June  19,  1865. 
Miles  Finch,  died  May  29,  1862,  of  wounds  received  May  19,1862. 
Oiville  Finch,  must,  out  July  25,  1865. 

Henry  E.  Giddings,  veteran,  enl.  Jan.  8, 1864;  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 
Asa  Hoag,  disch.  for  disability. 
Robt.  Henderson,  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 
John  W.  Keith,  disch.  by  order,  July  8, 1865. 
Win.  Lewis,  must,  out  July  25, 1805. 
John  E.  Nichols,  must,  out  May  15,  1865. 

Walter  T.  Orr,  died  Sept.  20,  1862,  of  wounds  received  at  Chickamauga. 
Albert  Parrish,  disch.  by  order,'July  8,  1865. 
Orville  A.  Rice,  disch.  by  order,  May  26, 1865. 
WTm.  L.  Kice,  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 
Henry  L.  Rector,  must,  out  July  25, 1805. 
Charles  Patchen,  must,  out  July  25,  1865. 
Henry  Smith,  disch.  by  order,  Jan   16,  1865. 
Seymour  Stratton,  disch.  by  order,  July  8,  1865. 
Riley  Stratton,  disch.  by  order,  July  9,  1805. 
Augustus  Swartwout,  died  Jan.  23,  1863,  of  wounds  received. 
Dwight  Taylor,  died  of  disease  in  Savannah,  Feb.  28,  1865. 
Timothy  A.  Tower,  died  of  disease  in  North  Carolina,  April  30,  1865. 
Hampton  Tennyson,  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 
De  Forest  Whitford,  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 
Francis  P.  Williams,  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 

Company  B. 
John  Curtis,  must,  out  July  25,  1865. 
Elliott  McRay,  must,  out  July  25, 18C5. 

Company  C. 
Capt.  T.  R.  Palmer,  Kalamazoo ;  com.  Oct.  4, 1861 ;  pro.  to  maj.,  Feb.  26, 1863. 
Corp.  Geo.  S.  Fields,  Schoolcraft ;  enl.  Oct.  21, 1861 ;  disch.  by  order,  June  24, 

1865. 
Geo.  \V.  Collins,  died  of  disease  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  April  27, 1862. 
Amos  H.  Drake,  disch.  for  disability,  July  25,  1865. 
Clarence  C.  Delano,  disch.  by  order,  June  8, 1865. 
Geo.  S.  Fields,  disch.  by  order,  June  8,  1865. 
Geo.  Harlan,  must,  out  July  25, 1805. 
Azalia  Harrett,  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 

Benj.  F.  Leslie,  died  of  disease  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  March  21, 1862. 
John  E.  Landreth,  disch.  by  order,  June  8, 1865. 
Geo.  H.  Parrish,  mustered  out  July  25, 1865. 
Win.  M.  Wood,  disch.  by  order,  June  8. 1865. 
Clarence  A.  Warren,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  March  27, 1865. 

Company  D. 
1st  Lieut.  Benj.  F.  Broad well,Comstock  ;  com.  Sept.  17, 1861 ;  resigned  Sept.  15, 

1862. 
Edward  C.  Brice,  disch.  May  15, 1865. 
Edwin  Baker,  disch.  May  23, 1865. 
Chas.  Benge,  disch.  May  20, 1865. 
Thos.  Butcher,  disch.  by  order,  June  8, 1865. 
Geo.  Carpenter,  disch.  by  order,  June  8,  1865. 
John  Cannavan,  disch.  for  disability,  Nov.  4, 1862. 
Wm.  M.  Dewey,  disch.  by  order,  May  27, 1865. 
Milton  Drummond,  died  of  disease  at  Chattanooga,  Nov.  14,  1864. 
Edward  W.  Labarre,  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 
Albert  Miller,  disch.  by  order,  June  8, 1865. 
Henry  F.  Quinby,  disch.  by  order,  June  8, 1865. 
Geo.  Strickland,  disch.  by  order,  May  31, 1865. 
Peter  L.  Swartz,  disch.  by  order,  June  8, 1865. 
Samuel  Vining,  disch.  for  disability,  May  26, 1862. 
And.  J.  Woodmansee,  died  of  disease  in  North  Carolina,  March  13, 1865. 
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James  White,  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 
Wm.  Yetter,  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 

Company  E. 
Capt.  Clement  C.  Webb,  Kalaifazoo;  com.  Sept.  7, 1864;  died  Feb.  15,  1863,  of 

wounds  received  at  Stone  River. 
1st  Lieut.  Asahel  G.  Hopkins,  Comstock;  resigned  May  16, 1863,  for  disability. 
1st  Lieut.  Julius  Lillie,  Pavilion :  com.  March  19, 1864  (2d  lieut.) ;  must,  out 

July  25, 1865. 
2d  Lieut.  Benj.  F.  Broadwell,  pro.  to  1st  lieut.  Co.  E. 
Sergt.  John  W.  Spoor,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  Sept.  9, 1861 ;  disch.  for  disability,  Sept. 

12,1862. 
Corp.  G.  C.  Toncey,  Cooper;  enl.  Oct.  17, 1861 ;  sergeant;  disch.  at  end  of  ser- 
vice, Jan.  16,  1865. 
Corp.  Fred.  D.  Root,  Oshtemo  ;  enl.  Oct.  17, 1861 ;  veteran,  Jan.  18, 1864  ;  must. 

out  July  25,  1865. 
Corp.  Julius  Lillie,  Pavilion ;  enl.  Sept,  16,  1861 ;  pro.  to  2d  lieut. 
Corp.  Jos.  De  Waters,  Oshtemo;  enl.  Nov.  2, 1861 ;  veteran,  Jan.  18, 1864;  died 

of  disease,  July  21, 1864. 
Musician  Henry  A.  Rogers,  enl.  Oct.  6, 1861 ;  trans,  to  Co.  D. 
Musician  Wm.  D.  Buck,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  Oct.  17, 1861 ;  veteren,  Jan.  18, 1864; 

must,  out  July  25, 1865. 
George  Allen,  disch.  by  order,  April  16,  1863. 
Charles  Bingham,  trans,  to  Yet.  Res.  Corps,  Jan.  15, 1864. 
James  Buckley,  veteran,  enl.  Jan.  18, 1864. 
William  W.  Bass,  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 

Henry  G.  Burrows,  veteran,  enl.  Jan.  18, 1864;  disch.  by  order,  June  20,  1865. 
William  D.  C.  Buck,  veteran,  enl.  Jan.  18, 1864  ;  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 
John  C.  Crofoot,  died  of  disease  at  Shiloh,  April  28, 1862. 
Charles  Eastwood,  disch.  for  disability,  May  26,  1862. 

Barney  Griffith,  veteran,  enl.  Jan.  18. 1864;  disch.  by  order,  July  18, 1865. 
Simeon  Dunn,  disch.  by  order,  June  8, 1865. 
Henry  F.  Layton,  disch.  for  disability,  Dec.  1,  1862. 
William  Landen,  disch.  for  disability,  Dec.  1, 1862. 
Merritt  B.  Lamon,  disch.  for  disability,  Feb.  20,  1863. 
Jenks  M.  Lamon,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Jan.  16,  1865. 
Ezekiel  K.  Lane,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  April  9,  1865. 
William  Louden,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Feb.  20,  1863. 
Isaac  Lanphear,  disch.  May  15, 1865. 
Milo  W.  Maloy,  disch.  May  15,  1865. 

John  A.  Morehouse,  veteran,  enl.  Jan.  18,  1864;  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 
Fred.  McNabb,  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 
Milton  A.  Newton,  died  of  disease,  Oct.  24, 1862. 
Scott  A.  Osborn,  died  of  disease  at  Kalamazoo,  July  13,  1863. 
William  Rice,  disch.  by  order,  June  19, 1865. 
David  A.  Oaks,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Jan.  7,  1863. 
John  O'Connor,  must,  out  July  25,  1865. 
Michael  Stoffen,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Jan.  16, 1805. 

William  H.  Stratton,  veteran,  enl.  Jan.  18, 1864 ;  disch.  at  end  of  service,  July  5 
1865.  '  ' 

Henry  S.  Stratton,  disch.  by  order,  Aug.  7, 1865. 
Avery  Stratton,  must,  out  July  25,  1865. 

Lewis  J.  Stebbins,  died  of  disease  at  Chattanooga,  Nov.  8,  1863,  of  wounds. 
Francis  Tink,  disch.  for  disability,  May  6, 1862. 
William  Tink,  disch.  for  disability,  Sept.  12, 1862. 

John  Tink,  vet.,  Jan.  18,  1861;  died  of  disease  in  North  Carolina,  March  19 
1865.  ' 

Samuel  C.  Teed,  veteran,  enl.  Jan.  18, 1864;  disch.  by  order,  June  8,  1865. 
Daniel  Tennyson,  disch.  by  order,  June  26, 1865. 
Caleb  Tompkins,  trans,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps,  Nov.  1, 1863. 
Ethan  A.  Westbrook,  veteran,  enl.  Jan.  18, 1864;  disch.  by  order,  July  22,  1865. 

Company  F. 
John  Hahn,  must,  out  July  25,  1865. 
August  Henschel,  disch.  for  disability,  Feb.  28, 1863. 
Franklin  Marvin,  disch.  by  order,  July  6,  1865. 
Harvey  Rose,  disch.  for  disability,  June  28, 1865. 

Company  G. 
Capt.  Arad  C.  Balch,  Kalamazoo;  com.  Oct.  5,  1861 ;  resigned  Jan.  20,  1863. 
Capt.  James  E.  White,  Kalamazoo ;  com.  Jan.  20,  1863 ;  resigned  Sept.  3  1863. 
1st  Lieut.  James  E.  White,  Kalamazoo;  com.  Oct.  5, 1861 ;  pro.  to  adj.,  Dec  24 

1862.  ''        '     ' 

2d  Lieut.  Amos  D.  Allen,  Kalamazoo;  resigned  for  disability,  Oct.  23, 1863. 
Sergt.  Joseph  N.  Allen,  Kalamazoo;  disch.  for  disability,  Jan.  17, 1863. 
Corp.  David  R.  Noyes,  Schoolcraft ;  disch.  for  disability,  March  12, 1863. 
Corp.  Herschel  A.  Foster,  Brady;  disch.  for  disability,  Feb. 7, 1863. 
Musician  Herbert  L.  Bacon,  Schoolcraft;  enl.  Oct.  23,  1861;  veteran,  Jan.  18 

1864;  must,  out  July  25, 1865.  '         '      ' 

Cassius  M.  Alexander,  Prairie  Roude ;  enl.  Nov.  9,  1861;  disch.  for  disability 

March  21, 1863.  ' 

William  E.  Allen,  Brady;  enl.  Oct.  14,  1861;  died  of  wounds,  Jan.  4,  1863,  at 

Murfreesboro1,  Tenn. 
Fred.  BetsoJd,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Oct.  19, 1861 ;  disch.  at  end  of  service  Dec   2 

1864.  '        '     » 

Henry  Baer,  disch.  June  8, 1865. 
Conrad  J5arns,  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 
Thomas  Bessinger,  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 


HHton  J.  Beebe,  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 

Charles  Coburh,  disch.  for  disability,  Dec.  11, 1862. 

Leonard  Dorr,  disch.  for  disability,  Feb.  18,  1863. 

Edwin  F.  Eastland,  vet.,  Feb.  13, 1864. 

Erastus  W.  Finn,  disch.  for  disability,  Dec.  14, 1864. 

Robert  Hooper,  died  in  rebel  prison,  Feb.  28, 1864. 

George  Hooper,  disch.  by  order,  June  27, 1865. 

Charles  D.  Hooper,  must,  out  July  25,  1865. 

Godfried  Huschback,  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 

Levi  Jenkins,  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 

Wm.  E.  Lamb,  must,  out  July  25,  1865. 

John  Leouberger,  veteran,  enl.  Jan.  18, 1864. 

Nelson  M.  Lemon,  veteran,  enl.  Jan.  18, 1864 ;  disch.  by  order,  July  15,  1865. 

Thos.  T.  Magee,  disch.  for  disability,  Oct.  20, 1862. 

John  Nyose,  died  of  disease  at  Nashville,  Feb.  13,  1863. 

Harvey  W.  Robinson,  disch.  by  order,  June  10,  1865. 

Wm.  H.  Robinson,  disch.  by  order,  July  3,  1865. 

Erastus  Snow,  disch.  by  order,  June  12,  1865. 

Hiram  Tryon,  veteran  ;  enl.  Jan.  18, 1864;  died  at  Alexandria,  June  25.  1865. 

Garrett  Vanderburg,  died  in  action  at  Chickamauga,  Sept.  19,  1863. 

John  Van  Etten,  disch.  for  disability,  April  3, 1863. 

Allen  Watson,  disch.  by  order,  June  2, 1865. 

Hiram  G.  Webster,  disch.  June  8, 1865. 

Marcellus  Waters,  disch.  by  order,  May  23, 1865. 

Eugene  Waters,  disch.  by  order,  July  12, 1865. 

Wm.  W.  Ward,  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 

Richd.  J.  Worthington,  veteran  ;  enl.  Jan.  18, 1864;  must,  out  Jan.  25, 1865. 

Saml.  S.  Wandall,  died  of  disease  at  Washington,  Nov.  27, 1862. 

James  Young,  died  of  disease  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  Feb.  7,  1865. 

Alex.  Mored,  died  of  disease  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  Dec.  12, 1864. 

John  P.  Smith,  died  of  disease  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  Dec.  14, 1864. 

Company  H.  , 

Capt.  Ezra  Carpenter,  Portage;  com.  Oct.  5,  1861 ;  res.  June  15,  1862. 

Capt.  Daniel  Jones,  Kalamazoo ;  com.  June  6, 1862 ;  must,  out  Jan.  16, 1865,  at 

end  of  service. 
1st  Lieut.  Horace  Phelps,  Kalamazoo;  com.  Oct.  5, 1861 ;  res.  July  13, 1862. 
1st  Lieut.  Abram  Pelham,  Galesburg;  must,  out  Feb.  16, 1865. 
1st  Lieut.  J.  L.  Draggou,  Galesburg,  veteran,  com.  Feb.  13, 1864 ;  must,  out  July 

25,  1865. 
2d  Lieut.  Daniel  Jones,  Kalamazoo ;  com.  Oct.  5,  1861 ;  pro.  to  capt. 
2d  Lieut.  James  P.  Perley,  Kalamazoo ;  com.  June  16, 1862;  res.  April  24, 1865. 
Sergt.  Charles  Delamere,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  Nov.  12,  1861 ;  disch.  for  disability, 

Feb.  20,  1863. 
Corp.  Johnson  Wells,  Kalamazoo;   enl.  Nov.  14,  1861;    died  Oct.  9,  1863,  of 

wounds  received  at  Chickamauga. 
Corp.  Geo.  W.  S.  Anson,  Richland ;  enl.  Nov.  5,  1861 ;  disch.  Aug.  16,  1862,  for 

disability. 
Corp.  Henry  Trumbull,  Portage;  enl.  Nov.  18, 1861;  re-enl.  as  veteran,  Jan.  18, 

1864. 
Corp.  Orville  H.  De  Waters,  Oshtemo  ;  enl.  Nov.  18, 1861 ;  died  of  wounds,  April 

3, 1865,  received  at  Bentonville,  N.  C. 
Wm.  Berdine,  Wakeshma,  enl.  Oct.  16,  1861 ;  disch.  June  6, 1862,  for  disability. 
Charles  F.  Bowman,  disch.  by  order,  June  8,  1865. 
Stephen  D.  Bowerman,  died  of  disease  at  Baltimore,  March  18, 1865. 
Charles  Burton,  must,  out  July  25,  1865. 
John  Bacon,  must,  out  July  25,  1865. 
Danl.  Brewer,  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 
Win.  Beems,  must,  out  July  25,  1865. 
Geo.  W.  Campbell,  must,  out  July  25, 1805. 
Charles  B.  Coon,  veteran,  enl.  Jan.  18, 1864. 
Wm.  J.  Carroll,  veteran,  enl.  Jan.  18,  1864. 
John  H.  Chubb,  disch.  by  order,  Aug.  3, 1863. 
Lewis  Chubb,  disch.  for  disability,  May  27, 1862. 
Manville  Carpenter,  Portage;  enl.  Oct.  5,  1861;  died  a  prisoner  at  Danville,  Va., 

Jan.  18, 1864. 
George  Truman,  veteran,  enl.  Jan.  18, 1864. 
Van  Rensselaer  Germond,  disch.  by  order,  June  8, 1862. 
John  Heit,  disch.  for  disability,  April  3,  1862. 
John  W.  Hendricks,  disch.  by  order,  June  8,  1865. 
Alonzo  Kidder,  must,  out  July  25,  1865. 
Erastus  Kidder,  disch.  by  order,  June  8, 1865. 
John  Lewis,  disch.  for  disability,  March  31,  1862. 
Henry  J.  Hamlin,  died  of  disease  at  Washington,  June  24,  1865. 
George  McNinch,  must,  out  July  25,  1865. 
James  J.  Nichols,  must,  out  July  ^5, 1865. 
Henry  J.  Piper,  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 
Zenas  Rhodes,  discharged  by  order,  June  27, 1865. 
William  Ross,  disch.  for  disability,  July  13, 1862. 
Charles  W.  Remington,  disch.  for  disability,  Aug.  16, 1862. 
Hiram  Proctor,  disch.  for  disability,  Jan.  9,  1863. 

Charles  M.  Reynolds,  veteran,  enl.  Jan.  18,  1864 ;  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 
James  Smith,  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 
Jonas  Schrambling,  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 
Henry  Robbins,  disch.  by  order,  May  2, 1865. 
George  R.  Taylor,  disch.  by  order,  June  8,  1865. 
George  H.  Taylor,  died  of  disease  at  Camp  Chase,  Ohio,  April  9, 1863. 
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Horace  Stratton,  disch.  for  disability,  Aug.  16, 1862. 

George  Whelan,  disch.  by  order,  July  27, 1865. 

Cyrus  G.  Wheaton,  disch.  for  disability,  Aug.  19, 1862. 

Abijah  Welton,  disch.  for  disability,  Feb.  25, 1863. 

James  H.  Watkins,  trans,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps,  Sept.  1, 1863. 

Asahel  M.  Wells,  veteran,  enl.  Jan.  18, 1864;  must.  out.  July  25, 1865. 

Terence  Whito,  veteran,  enl.  Jan.  18,  1864;  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 

John  Youngs,  veteran,  enl.  Jan.  18, 1864 ;  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 

Company  I, 

Christopher  Alkinbach,  Oshtemo ;  enl.  Dec.  21, 1861 ;  died  of  disease  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  Oct.  31,  1862. 
Benjamin  B.  Brush,  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 
Henry  Baker,  must.  out.  July  25, 1865. 

William  Carroll,  veteran,  enl.  Jan.  18, 1864 ;  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 
Andrew  Copp,  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 
Oliver  C.  Culver,  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 

Thomas  Carney,  died  of  disease  at  Lookout  Mountain,  Aug.  13, 1864. 
John  H.  Hinckle,  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 
Sebastian  Hoffman,  must,  out  July  25,  1865. 
John  Hicks,  disch.  by  order,  June  13, 1865. 

Elijah  Harris,  died  of  disease  at  Lookout  Mountain,  Oct.  15, 1864. 
Jarvis  In  man,  disch.  by  order,  June  8, 1865. 
Patrick  Kelly,  must,  out  July  25,  1865. 
Charles  H.  Kidney,  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 
William  J.  Philow,  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 
Alexander  Philow,  died  of  disease  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Magnus  D.  Slack,  sergt.,  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 
George  W\  Smith,  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 
William  Shyndall,  disch.  by  order,  June  8, 1865. 
George  Webber,  disch.  by  order,  June  8, 1865. 
Richard  Westbrook,  disch.  by  order,  June  8,  1865. 

Company  K. 

Royal  W.  Baker,  enl.  Dec.  12, 1861 ;  disch   for  disability,  July  12,  1862. 

Charles  M.  Baker,  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 

Joseph  Baker,  disch.  by  order,  June  8,  1865. 

Thomas  A.  Burgess,  enl.  Nov.  12,  1861 ;  disch.  for  disability. 

John  W.  Babcock,  enl.  Dec.  14,  1861;  disch.  for  disability,  Dec.  30, 1862 

Andrew  J.  Boss,  enl.  Nov.  23,1861;  veteran,  re-enl.  Jan.  18,  1864;  must,  out 

July  25,  1865. 
Dimick  Butler,  enl.  Nov.  15, 1861 ;  veteran,  re-enl.  Jan.  18, 1864;  must,  out  July 

25, 1865. 
Wm.  W  Bush,  enl.  Dec.  12,  1861 ;  veteran,  re-enl.  Jan.  18, 1894;  disch.  by  order, 

Aug.  2, 1861. 
Elijah  P.  Bush,  died  of  disease  at  Lester's  Ferry,  Ga.,  Jan.  30, 1865. 
George  Chigston,  died  of  wounds  received  March  25,  1865. 
George  Cannom,  veteran,  re-enl.  Jan.  18,  1864  ;  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 
Moses  H.  Cavanagh,  disch.  July  22,  1862. 
Alphonzo  Covey,  disch.  by  order,  June  8, 1865. 
Chas.  Cobb,  disch.  by  order,  Aug.  12, 1865. 
Lorenzo  Ferguson,  trans,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps,  Sept.  1, 1863. 
George  Gay,  died  of  disease  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  Dec.  26, 1864. 
Charles  Gould,  must,  out  July  25,  1865. 
Reuben  Handyside,  disch.  for  disability,  Feb.  26, 1862. 
George  Hodges,  disch.  for  disability,  April  25,  1864. 
Sylvester  Horner,  disch.  by  order,  July  18,  1865. 
John  J.  Hall,  disch.  by  order,  June  8,  1865. 
Henry  McLindy,  disch.  for  disability,  July  17, 1862. 
Asa  S.  Monroe,  Corp.,  Alamo;  enl.  Dec.  15, 1861;  died  at  Town  Creek,  Ala., 

June  21,  1862. 
Orrin  P.  McAllister,  must,  out  July  25,  1865. 
Wm.  H.  McMonegal,  died. 
Wm.  McCormick,  Oshtemo. 

Charles  11.  Nightingale,  died  of  disease  at  Savannah,  May  17, 1865. 
Elijah  I'itts,  died  of  disease  on  steamer  "  Ben  De  Ford,"  Feb.  15, 1865. 
Hiram  Reed,  corp.,  Oshtemo  ;  veteran,  re-enl.  Jan.  18, 1864. 
Gilbert  Richmond,  disch.  July  11,  1862. 
Charles  Streeter,  disch.  for  disability,  July  8, 1863. 

Luman  E.  Sheldon,  veteran,  re-enl.  Feb.  13, 1864;  must,  out  July  25, 1865. 
John  Woodhouse,  must,  out  July  25,  1865. 
Mazena  Woods,  must,  out  June  26,  1865. 
Wm.  Shearman,  must,  out  June  26, 1865. 
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Field  and  Staff. 
Asst.  Surg.  Albert  Daniels,  Richland  ;  com.  Aug.  9, 1862;  resigned  Oct.  14, 1862. 

Company  B. 

1st  Lieut.  Wm.  Leanhoutz,  Richland;  corp.,  Dec.  5,  1864;  must,  out  June  3, 

1865. 
Benj.  P.  McNett,  Texas;  enl.  June  10, 1862;  trans,  to  Vet,  Res.  Corps,  Jan.  1, 

1863;  disch.  June  7, 1865. 

Company  C. 
1st  Lieut.  Geo.  M.  Evans,  Richland;  com.  Jan.  6, 1865;  must,  out  June  3,  1865. 


Company  D. 

Capt.  Julius  C.  Burrows,  Kalamazoo ;  com.  June  17, 1862 ;  resigned  Oct.  19, 1863. 

Capt.  Wm.  S.  Logan,  Richland;  com.  Sept.  19, 1863;  must,  out  June  3, 1865. 

1st  Lieut.  Wm.  S.  Logan,  Richland ;  com.  Feb.  22, 1863;  2d  lient.  June  17, 1862. 

Sergt.  Geo.  M.  Evans,  Richlaud ;  enl.  July  9, 1862;  pro.  to  1st  lieut.  Co.  C. 

Sergt,  J.  D.  Dickinson,  Richland ;  enl.  July  9, 1862 ;  disch.  by  order,  May  3, 1865. 

Sergt.  Chas.  H.  Alcott,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  June  21, 1862 ;  died  of  disease  at  Wash- 
ington, Sept.  7, 1862. 

Corp.  Wm.  Leanhoutz,  Richland;  enl.  June  6, 1862;  disch.  for  disability,  April 
2, 1863. 

Corp.  Chas.  Evans,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  July  9, 1862 ;  disch.  for  disability,  Nov.  15, 
1863. 

Corp.  Frank  H.  Huntley,  Ross ;  enl.  Aug.  4,  1862;  disch.  for  wounds,  Jan.  4, 
1863,  at  South  Mountain. 

Corp.  Nelson  T.  Pool,  Ross;  enl.  Aug.  4, 1862;  disch.  for  disability,  Oct.  29, 1863. 

Wagoner  Thos.  Haywood,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  June  6, 1862;  disch.  from  Vet.  Res. 
Corps,  July  10,  1865. 

Albert  Ailing,  Kalamazoo  ;  enl.  July  30, 1862;  must,  out  June  3, 1865. 

Chas.  W.  Barnes,  Kalamazoo  ;  enl.  July  17, 1862 ;  must,  out  June  3, 1865. 

Simeon  F.  Blanchard,  died  Oct.  28, 1862,  of  wounds  at  Big  Springs,  Miss. 

Jas.  D.  Dickinson,  disch.  by  order,  May  23,  1865. 

Channcey  Evans,  died  of  disease  at  Weavertou,  Nov.  9, 1862. 

John  Foguette,  disch.  for  wounds,  April,  1863. 

Edward  C.  Gero,  must,  out  June  3, 1865. 

Samuel  Hunt,  died  in  action  at  South  Mountain,  Sept.  14, 1862. 

S.  H.  Hovey,  died  in  action  at  South  Mountain,  Sept.  14,  1862. 

Chas.  Hascall,  died  of  disease  at  Washington,  Sept.  6, 1862. 

Wm.  H.  Hicks,  disch.  for  disability,  Jan.  28, 1863. 

Wm.  Howard,  disch.  for  disability,  March  26, 1863. 

Samuel  Jickling,  disch.  by  order,  June  1, 1865. 

Geo.  W.  Knight,  disch.  for  disability. 

Simon  Leroy,  must,  out  June  3, 1865. 

William  W.  Leadore,  disch.  for  disability,  April  2, 1863. 

Daniel  McMartin,  died  in  action  at  South  Mountain,  Sept.  14, 1862. 

Max  Morton,  disch.  for  disability,  Oct.  6, 1862. 

John  McGlaughlin,  disch.  for  disability,  Feb.  28, 1863. 

Alfred  F.  Powell,  died  of  wounds,  May  6, 1864. 

Edgar  M.  Prindle,  must,  out  June  3, 1865. 

George  C.  Petsie,  died  of  disease  at  Washington,  Dec.  20, 1862. 

William  C.  Rogers,  must,  out  June  3, 1865. 

William  W.  Rector,  must,  out  June  3,  1865. 

Giles  Spencer,  must,  out  June  3,  1865. 

Albert  Shower,  must,  out  June  3, 1865. 

Gilbert  Smith,  must,  out  June  3,  1865. 

W.  F.  Smith,  died  in  action  at  South  Mountain,  Sept.  14,  1862. 

W.  A.  Smith,  disch.  for  disability. 

Samuel  Sinclair,  disch.  for  disability,  Oct.  6, 1862. 

George  Thompson,  disch.  by  order,  July  17,  1865. 

Horace  A.  Varney,  died  in  Andersonville  prison,  Sept.  29, 1864. 

Company  I. 
Capt,  Alfred  Brooks,  Kalamazoo;  com.  June  17, 1862;  resigned  Aug.  4, 1863. 
1st  Lieut.  Nelson  D.  Curtis,  Kalamazoo;  com.  June  17,  1862;  resigned  Dec.  4, 

1863. 
2d  Lieut.  George  Galligan,  Kalamazoo;  corn.  June  17, 1862;  died  in  action  at 

South  Mountain,  Sept.  14, 1862. 
Sergt.  Charles  L.  Weeks,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  4, 1862;  died  Sept.  28,  1862,  at 

Middleton,  of  wounds. 
Sergt.  Homer  B.  Potter,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  7, 1862;  died  Nov.  30, 1862,  at 

Middleton,  of  wounds. 
Corp.  Frank  M.  Wright,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  Aug.  1, 1862 ;  must,  out  June  3, 1865. 
Corp.  James  M.  Reese,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  16, 1862;  trans,  to  2d  Mich.  Inf. 
Corp.  William  W.  Potter,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  2,  1862;  died  of  disease  at  Fal- 
mouth, Va.,  Dec.  27,  1862. 
Corp.  Laskie  Dolson,  Kalamazoo;   enl.  July  24,  1862;   died   in  Andersonville 

prison,  Dec.  2,  1864. 
Musician  William  J.  Potts,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  May  29, 1862;  disch.  Nov.  23, 1862; 

minor. 
Musician  William  Petrie,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  May  29, 1862;  disch.  Nov.  23, 1862; 

minor. 
William  E.  Chaffee,  died  in  action  at  Frederick,  Md.,  Nov.  30, 1862. 
Michael  Cannall,  died  of  disease  at  Aquia  Creek,  Feb.  11, 1863. 
Thomas  Carroll,  disch.  for  disability,  Feb.  27, 1863. 
Daniel  Cross,  disch.  for  disability,  Feb.  5,  1863. 
Joseph  Flanders,  disch.  for  disability,  Feb.  12,  1863. 
Henry  Flanders,  must,  out  June  3, 1865. 
Frank  Fisher,  died  in  action  at  Campbell's. 
Charles  E.  Galligan,  disch.  for  disability,  Feb.  16, 1863. 
Wallace  A.  Gifford,  must,  out  June  3, 1865. 
Darius  N.  Kief,  disch.  for  disability,  Oct.  28, 1862. 
John  Mullin,  disch.  for  disability,  Oct.  13, 1863. 
Edward  Payne,  died  of  disease. 
Henry  Philips,  disch.  for  disability,  May  29, 1863. 
Oscar  G.  Hall,  disch.  for  disability,  April  14, 1863. 
Carlton  Russell,  disch.  for  disability,  March  18, 1863. 
Frank  H.  Weeks,  died  of  disease  at  Waterford,  Va.,  Nov.  12,  1862. 
Richard  Woper,  disch.  for  disability,  May  6, 1864. 
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NINETEENTH   INFANTRY. 

This  regiment  was  raised  in  the  counties  of  Branch,  St. 
Joseph,  Cass,  Berrien,  Kalamazoo,  Van  Buren,  and  Alle- 
gan. Companies  F  and  K  were  mostly  from  Kalamazoo, 
and  the  county  was  also  represented  by  men  in  Companies 
A,  C,  D,  G,  and  K.  It  was  recruited  at  Dowagiac,  and  left 
camp,  under  Col.  Henry  C.  Gilbert,  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1862,  and  proceeded  to  Cincinnati.  Its  muster-rolls 
then  showed  an  aggregate  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-five 
men. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1863,  it  was  engaged  with  its  bri- 
gade, composed  of  the  33d  and  85th  Indiana,  the  22d  Wis- 
consin, and  the  19th  Michigan,  together  with  two  hundred 
of  the  124th  Ohio  Infantry,  a  detachment  of  cavalry  six 
hundred  strong,  and  a  battery  of  six  guns,  in  the  battle  of 
Thompson's  Station,  Term.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  Col. 
Coburn  had  encountered  the  entire  cavalry  force  of  Gen. 
Bragg's  army,  consisting  of  six  brigades  under  the  rebel 
Gens.  Van  Dora,  Forrest,  Wheeler,  French,  Armstrong, 
Jackson,  Martin,  and  Crosby,  Van  Dorn  being  in  chief 
command.  After  a  most  desperate  battle  the  command  sur- 
rendered. Col.  Gilbert  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and 
was  personally  complimented  by  the  Confederate  comman- 
der for  the  gallantry  of  himself  and  regiment.  The  regi- 
ment went  into  the  action  with  five  hundred  and  twelve 
officers  and  men,  and  suffered  a  loss  of  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  killed  and  wounded.  When  the  ammunition  of 
the  brigade  was  exhausted,  it  had  taken  to  charging  with 
the  bayonet.  A  small  portion  of  the  regiment  which  es- 
caped from  this  field,  and  a  few  who  were  not  present,  were 
put  under  the  command  of  an  officer  belonging  to  another 
regiment,  and  this  force  was  surrendered  to  Gen.  Forrest, 
on  the  25th  of  March,  without  firing  a  gun. 

The  enlisted  men  were  soon  paroled  and  sent  North,  and 
the  commissioned  officers  were  exchanged  on  the  25th  of 
May.  On  the  8th  of  June  the  regiment  was  reorganized 
at  Camp  Chase,  Ohio,  and  was  sent  to  Nashville,  Teun., 
where  it  arrived  on  the  11th. 

The  regiment  seemed  destined  to  bad  fortune,  for,  on  the 
5th  of  October,  Company  D,  stationed  in  a  stockade  on  the 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  at  Stone  River,  was 
captured  by  a  large  force  under  Gen.  Wheeler ;  but  after 
being  plundered  was  released.  On  the  25th  of  October  the 
regiment  was  ordered  to  McMinnville,  Tenn.,  where  it  was 
employed  on  the  fortifications.  It  remained  at  this  point 
until  April  21,1 864,  when  it  was  ordered  to  join  its  division, 
which  it  did  on  the  30th,  in  Lookout  Valley. 

It  was  with  Sherman's  army  during  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign, and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Ilesaca,  May  15th, 
losing  fourteen  killed  and  sixty-six  wounded.  During  a 
charge  upon  a  rebel  battery,  which  was  taken,  Col.  Gilbert 
was  mortally  wounded.  At  Cassville,  May  19th,  it  had  a 
severe  skirmish,  losing  one  killed  and  four  wounded.  At 
New  Hope  Church,  May  25th,  it  took  part  in  Gen.  Hooker's 
desperate  battle,  where  it  lost  five  killed  and  forty-seven 
wounded.  On  the  15th  of  June  it  was  engaged  at  Gol- 
gotha, losing  four  killed  and  nine  wounded,  and  again  at 
Culp's  Farm,  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month,  losing  thirteen 
wounded. 

On  the  20th  of  July  it  was  in  the  battle  of  Peach-Tree 


Creek,  in  front  of  Atlanta,  losing  four  killed  and  thirty-five 
wounded. 

During  the  investment  of  Atlanta  it  was  mostly  engaged 
in  fatigue  duty,  and  did  not  participate  in  any  other  en- 
gagements, though  it  was  frequently  under  fire. 

During  Sherman's  great  movement  around  Atlanta,  be- 
tween the  27th  of  August  and  Sept.  21st,  it  was  stationed 
with  the  20th  Corps  at  the  Chattahoochie  railway  bridge, 
eight  miles  from  the  city.  Upon  the  evacuation  of  the 
place  by  the  enemy,  it  was  one  of  the  first  organizations  to 
enter,  on  the  morning  of  Sept.  2,  1864.  From  Sept.  5th 
to  Oct.  30th  it  was  on  duty  guarding  stores. 

In  the  grand  march  through  Georgia  it  formed  a  part  of 
the  20th  Corps,  as  also  on  the  march  from  Savannah  through 
the  Carolinas  to  Goldsboro'  and  Raleigh,  N.  C.  It  was 
engaged  in  the  battles  of  Averysboro'  and  Bentonville,  on 
the  16th  and  19th  of  March,  1865,  losing  in  the  first- 
named  action  Capt.  L.  Gibbon,  Lieut.  Russell,  and  four  en- 
listed men  killed,  and  fifteen  wounded.  After  the  surren- 
der of  Johnston  it  marched  to  Washington,  where  it  took 
part  in  the  great  review,  and  was  mustered  out  on  the  10th 
of  June.  On  the  13th  it  arrived  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  where 
it  was  paid  off  and  disbanded. 

NINETEENTH  REGIMKNT   MICHIGAN  VOLUNTEER  INFANTRY. 

Non-  Commissioned  Staff. 

Sergt.-Maj.  John  N.  Shatter,  Galesburg;  enl.  Sept.  6,  1862;  pro.  to  1st    lieut. 

Co.  B. 
Sergt.-Maj.  Adam  Ferguson,  Kalamazoo  ;  enl.  Aug.  14, 1862;  pro.  to  1st  lieut. 

Co.  G. 
Hosp.  Steward  Albert  Ranney,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  15, 1862;  must,  out  June 

10,  1865. 
Prin.  Musician  Valentine  Rebhun,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  22,  1862;  disch.  for 

disability,  June  17, 1863. 

Company  A. 
Capt.  Leroy  Cahill,  Portage  ;  com.  Oct.  28,  1864;  1st  lieut.  Co.  C,  Jan.  23, 1864  ; 

2d  lieut.  Co.  C;  trans,  from  Co.  F;  must,  out  June  10,  1865. 

Company  C. 

0 

2d  Lieut.  Alonzo  Hale,  Kalamazoo;  trans,  as  2d  lieut.  to  Co.  F. 

Benj.  F.  Bartholomew,  died  of  disease  in  Indiana,  July  3,  1864. 

Alexander  Bryan,  trans,  to  10th  Itegt.  Inf. 

James  Cavanagh,  trans,  to  10th  llegt.  Inf. 

Solomon  II.  Cook,  died  of  disease  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Aug.  10,1864. 

Company  D. 

2d  Lieut.  Chas.  G.  Pursell,  Schoolcraft;  pro.  to  1st  lieut.  Co.  H,  Oct.  4, 1864. 
Company  F. 

Capt.  Chas.  A.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Kalamazoo;  com.  July  24,  1862;  disch.  for  dis- 
ability, July  27,  1864. 

Capt.  Leonard  Gibbon,   Kalamazoo;  com.   Nov.  1,  1864;  killed  in  action  at 
Averysboro1,  N.  C,  March  16, 1865. 

1st  Lieut.  Horace  Thompson,  Kalamazoo  ;  com.  July  24, 1862  ;  resigned  Sept. 
13,  1864. 

2d  Lieut.  Leroy  Cahill,  Portage;  com.  Nov.  24, 1862;  trans,  as  2d  lieut.  to  Co.  C. 

2d  Lieut.  Alonzo  Hale,  trans  from  Co.  C;  resigned  May  25, 1864. 

Sergt.  Leroy  Cahill,  Portage;  enl.  Aug.  5, 1862;  pro.  to  2d  lieut.  Co.  F,  Nov. 
24, 1862. 

Sergt.  Chas.  G.  Pursell,  Schoolcraft ;  enl.  Aug.  7, 1862 ;  pro.  to  2d  lieut.  Co.  D, 
May  15,  1864. 

Sergt.  Jas.  G.  Traver,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  July  29, 1862;  died  of  disease  at  Nash- 
ville, Feb.  23, 1863. 

Sergt.  Edward  J.  Wentworth,  Cooper;  enl.  July  30,  1862;  died  of  wounds  at 
Thompson's  Station,  March  5,  1863. 

Sergt.  Fletcher  E.  Marsh,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  6,  1862;  pro.  to  sergt.-maj., 
July  1,  1863. 

Corp.  Win.  H.  H.  Alford,  Oshtemo;  enl.  Aug.  6, 1862;  disch.  for  wounds,  March 
3, 1863. 

Corp.  Chas.  Adair,  Schoolcraft;  enl.  Aug.  8,1862;  accidentally  shot  in  Tenn., 
July  4, 1863. 

Corp.  Bailey  Mead,  Portage ;  enl.  Aug.  7,  1862 ;  disch.  for  disability,  May  3, 
1863. 

Corp.  Freeman  H.  Bostwick,  Oshtemo;  enl.  Aug.  5,1862;  must,  out  June  10, 
1865. 

Mahlon  J.  Bennett,  Schoolcraft ;  enl.  Aug.  13, 1862 ;  disch.  for  disability. 
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Wm.  H.  Bradway,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  10, 1862;  must,  out  June  10, 1865. 

Dewitt  C.  Bennett,  must,  out  June  10,  1865. 

John  E.   Bnnbury,  Cooper;  enl.  Aug.  11,  1862;  died  May  18, 1864,  of  wounds 

received  May  loth. 
Joseph  Oashnn,  must,  out  June  10,  1865. 
Lewis  Z.  Clermont,  must,  out  June  13, 1865. 

Chas.  D.  Case,  Portage;  enl.  Aug.  9,  1862;  trans,  to  10th  Mich.  Inf. 
John  F.  Dorman,  Oshtemo;  enl.  July  7, 1862;  died  of  wounds,  March  5, 1863, 

at  Thompson's  Station,  Tenn. 
Cortland  J.  Dennis,  died  of  disease  at  Annapolis,  M<1.,  April  25, 1863. 
Wm.  A.  Dunshee,  Portage;  enl.  Aug.  8, 1862;  died  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  June  6, 

1863. 
Albert  Dunning,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  Aug.  6, 1862;  must,  out  June  15, 1865. 
George  Etherington,  Richland  ;  enl.  Aug.  11,  1862;  must,  out  June  10, 1865. 
Ervine  Evans,  Schoolcraft;  enl.  Aug.  10,  1862;  disch.  for  disability,  Sept.  10, 

1863. 
Milo  Freeman,  Oshtemo;  enl.  Aug.  9, 1862 ;  disch.  for  disability,  Jan.  1, 1863. 
Wm.  C.  Fish,  Alamo;  enl.  Aug.  9, 1862  ;  must,  out  June  10, 1865. 
Wm.  Furney,  Schoolcraft;  enl.  July  29, 186:: ;  died  of  disease  at  Nashville,  Dec. 

14,  1862. 
Thos.  W.  Green,  Oshtemo;  enl.  Aug.  19,  1862;  disch.  for  disability,  June  6, 

1863. 
Wm.   A.  Green,  Oshtemo;  died,  March  5,  1863,  at  Thompson's  Station,   of 

wounds. 
Harman  T.  Granger,  Schoolcraft;  enl.  Aug.  6,  1862;  disch.  May  11, 1865,  for 

wounds. 
Thos.  Havens,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  1, 1862;  disch. for  disability,  Oct.  3,  1864. 
Benj.  F.  Herrington,  Schoolcraft;  enl.  Aug.  11,1862  ;  disch. for  disability,  July 

30. 1863. 

Aaron  Herrington,  Schoolcraft;  enl.  Aug.  11, 1862  ;  must,  out  June  10, 1865. 
Wm.  Harper,  Schoolcraft;  enl.  Aug.  6,  1862;  died  in  action  at  Resaca,  Ga., 

May  15,  1864. 
David  Hilser,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  Aug.  11, 1862  ;  must,  out  June  10, 1865. 
Alex.  Hill,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  11, 1862  ;  must,  out  June  10,  1805. 
James  Irwin,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  1, 1802;  must,  out  June  10,  1865. 
Geo.  W.  Johnson,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  6, 1862  ;  must,  out  June  10,  1865. 
Jacob  Johnson,  Schoolcraft;  enl.  Aug.  11, 1862  ;  must,  out  June  10, 1865. 
"  Francis  Laflfrinier,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  Aug.  8,  1862 ;  must,  out  June  10,  1865. 
James  M.  Lang,  Ross;  enl.  Aug.  9,  1862;  must,  out  June  10,  1865. 
Winfield  S.  Lewis,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  5, 1862  ;  must,  out  June  10, 1865. 
Jacob  Loucks,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  15, 1862;  died  of  disease  at  Camp  Chase, 

Ohio,  May  19,  1863. 
Benj.  Owens,  Cooper;  enl.  Aug.  4, 1862  ;  died  of  disease. 
George  Pennell,  Cooper ;  enl.  Aug.  11,  1862 ;  died  iu  action  at  Resaca,  Ga.,  May 

15. 1864. 

Edward  J.  Pursell,  Schoolcraft;  enl.  Aug.  11,  1862;  must,  out  June  10,  1865. 
Herbert  Paul,  Richland;  enl.  Aug.  7,  1862;  must,  out  June  10,  1865. 
Daniel  Reniff,  Richland  ;  enl.  Aug  6,  1862;  must,  out  May  31,  1865. 
Anthony  Rouse,  Schoolcraft;  enl.  Aug.  7,  1862;  disch.  for  disability,  Dec.  9, 

1862. 
Chauncey  Reeves,  Cooper;  enl.  Aug.  6, 1862;  died  in  action  at  Resaca,  Ga.,  May 

15, 1864. 
Bruce  A.  Shaw,  enl.  Aug.  6,1862;  died  of  disease  at  Danville,  Ky.,  Jan.  24, 

1863. 
Samuel  M.  Shaver,  Schoolcraft;  enl.  Aug.  6, 1862;  died  of  disease  at  Cincinnati, 

Ohio,  Dec.  18, 1862. 
Royal  Stevens,  Portage;  enl.  Aug.  6, 1862;  died  of  disease  at  Nashville,  March 

7,  1863. 
Robert  E.  Shafer,  Schoolcraft;  enl.  Aug.  7, 1862;  disch.  for  disability,  June  17, 

1863. 
William  Schooley,  Cooper ;  enl.  Aug.  10,1862;  disch.  for  disability,  March  4, 

1865. 
P.  D.  Saulsbury,  Schoolcraft;  enl.  Aug.  8, 1862;  must,  out  June  10,  1865. 
John  L.  Stratton,  Portage;  enl.  Aug.  11,  1862;  must,  out  June  10,  1865. 
Nicholas  Schatt,  Climax;  enl.  Aug.  9, 1862  ;  must,  out  June  10,1865. 
Henry  Smith,  Alamo;  enl.  July  28,  1862  ;  must,  out  June  10, 1865. 
Francis  M.  Snow,  Alamo;  enl.  Aug.  6,1862;  disch.  for  promotion,  Nov.  2, 

1864. 
David  Stoekwell,  Alamo;  enl.  Aug.  6,  1862;.  trans,  to  Yet.  Res.  Corps. 
Walter  N.  Trumbull,  Portage;  enl.  Aug.  6, 1862;  must,  out  June  10,  1865. 
George  E.  Tead,  Pavilion ;  enl.  Aug.  8, 1862 ;  must,  out  June  10. 1865. 
Charles  A.  Vinton,  Cooper;  enl.  Aug.  6, 1862;  must,  out  June  10, 1865. 
James  N.  Van  Tuyl,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  Aug.  9,1862;  disch.  by  civil  authority, 

Oct.  14, 1862. 
Owen  K.Whitlock,  Richland;  enl.  Aug.  9, 1862;  disch.  for  disability,  Jan.  28, 

1863. 
Seth  Wyman,  Oshtemo ;  enl.  Aug.  9, 1862;  disch.  for  disability,  Nov.  16, 1862. 
Daniel  Wright,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  15, 1862;  died  iu  action  at  Resaca,  Ga., 

May  15, 1864. 
Thomas  Warren,  enl.  Aug.  5,1862;  trans,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps. 
Byron  D.  Wisner,  Richland;  enl.  Aug.  9, 1862;  must,  out  June  10,1865. 
Henry  C.  Woodrow,  Cooper;  enl.  Aug.  9,  1862 ;  must,  out  June  10, 1865. 
Jerome  A.  Worth,  Kalamazoo ;  eul.  Aug.  9, 1862 ;  must,  out  June  10, 1865. 

Company  G. 
Peter  E.  Eldridge,  trans,  to  10th  Mich.  Inf. 
Charles  H.  Kyslor,  trans,  to  10th  Mich.  Inf. 


William  S.  Mye,  trans,  to  10th  Mich.  Inf. 
Reese  H.  Stratton,  trans,  to  10th  Mich.  Inf. 

Company  H. 
1st  Lieut.  Charles  G.  Pursell,  Schoolcraft;  com.  Oct.  4, 1864;  killed  in  action  at 

Averysboro',  N.  C,  March  16, 1865. 
2d  Lieut.  Leonard  Gibbon,  Kalamazoo;   com.  August,  1863;  pro.  to  1st  lieut. 

Co.  I,  April  6, 1864 ;  must,  out  June  10, 1865. 

Company  K. 
Capt.  Felix  Duffy,  Kalamazoo ;  com.  July  16, 1862. 
1st  Lieut.  Horace  Thompson,  Kalamazoo. 
2d  Lieut.  Elisha  Darling,  Brady ;  com.  Aug.  5, 1862. 
2d  Lieut.  L.  Gibbon,  Kalamazoo;  com.  Nov.  24, 1862;  sergt.,  Aug.  9, 1862;  trans. 

2d  lieut.  Co.  II. 
Sergt.  Edward  D.  Beebe,  Brady ;  enl.  Aug.  9, 1862;  must,  out  June  10, 1865. 
Sergt.  Alex.  0.  Leeper,  Cooper ;  enl.  Aug.  12, 1862;  died  at  Thompson's  Station, 

Tenn.,  May  14,1863,  of  wounds. 
Sergt.  James  K.  Richmond,  Brady;  enl.  Aug.  12,1862;  must,  out  June  10, 

1865. 
Corp.  Dwight  J.  Corwin,  Brady;  enl.  Aug.  5, 1862;  must,  out  June  10,  1865. 
Corp.  George  W.  Blake,  Pavilion ;  enl.  Aug.  12, 1862 ;  must,  out  June  10, 1865. 
Corp.  Darius  A.  Beebe,  Brady;  enl.  Aug.  5,1862;  trans,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps; 

must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
Corp.  Perry  Bogardus,  Cooper;  enl.  Aug.  9,1862;  must,  out  May  13,1865. 
Corp.  Albert  D.  Skinner,  Cooper;  enl.  Aug.  8, 1862;  must,  out  June  10,1865. 
Corp.  William  R.  Beebe,  Brady  ;  enl.  July  30, 1862;  must,  out  May  19, 1865. 
Musician  Chester  M.  Beebe,  Brady;  enl.  Aug.  7,1862;  must,  out  June  30, 

1865. 
Musician  Malcolm  B.  Duffy,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  July  27,1862;  must,  out  June 

10, 1865. 
Wagoner  Klais  Wagonmaker,  Cooper;  enl.  Aug.  8,1862;  must,  out  June  10, 

1865. 
Chauncey  Armstrong,  Kalamazoo  ;  enl.  Aug.  6, 1862;  must,  out  June  10, 1865. 
Darius  Ackerly,  Cooper;  enl.  Aug.  14,  1862;  disch.  for  disability,  Oct.  13, 1863. 
Harry  Anway,  Cooper;  enl.  Aug.  7, 1862;  must,  out  June  10, 1865. 
William  A.  Babcock,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  4, 1862;  must,  out  June  10, 1865. 
Carlos  J.  Bean,  Cooper;  enl.  Aug.  11. 1862;  killed  in  action  at  Averysboro',  N.  C, 

March  10,  1865. 
George  Burchart,  Cooper;  enl.  Aug.  21, 1862;  died  of  disease  at  Annapolis,  Md., 

June  3, 1863. 
Mathew  T.  Corwin,  Brady;  enl.  Aug.  6,  1862;  disch.  for  disability,  May  23, 

1863. 
John  T.  Corwin,  Brady;  enl.  Aug.  7, 1862;  disch.  for  disability,  May  23, 1863. 
Wm.  II.  Cook,  Brady;  enl.  Aug.  20,  1862;  disch.  for  disability,  April  It,  1863. 
Alexander  F.  Cropsey,  Brady;  enl.  Aug.  14,  1862;  must,  out  June  10,  1865. 
Alcott  R.  Covery,  Brady;  enl.  Aug.  7,  1862;  must,  out  May,  19,  1865. 
Chauncey  Drury,  Cooper;  enl.  Aug.  11,  1862;  disch.  f  >r  disability,  Jan.  1, 1863 
Alex.  S.  Eaton,  Cooper;  enl.  Aug.  8, 1862;  disch.  for  disability,  May  26,  1863. 
William  Etchinaw,  Cooper;  enl.  Aug.  8,  1862;  died  of  wounds,  June  28,1864 

at  Chattanooga. 
Albert  G.  Earle,  enl.  August,  1862;  must,  out  June  10, 1863. 
Peter  D.  Dingman,  Brady;  enl.  Aug.  3,  1862;  died  of  disease  at  Danville,  Ky., 

Jan.  9, 1863. 
John  Grotemut,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  2, 1862;  disch.  for  disability,  March  31, 

1864. 
John  Gallman,  Jr.,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  6,1862;  disch.  for  disability,  May 

26,  1863. 
Alonzo  F.  Haines,  Cooper;  enl.  Aug  15,1862;  disch.  for  disability,  June  9,1863. 
John  Hay  ward,  Cooper;  enl.  Aug.  19, 1862;  must,  out  June  10,  1865. 
Adam  B.  Huxtley,  Cooper;  enl.  Aug.  7, 1862;  must,  out  June  10, 1865. 
Stephen  Hughes,  Brady  ;  enl.  Aug.  11, 1862  ;  disch.  for  disability,  May  16, 1865. 
James  Ireland,  Cooper;  enl.  Aug  1,  1862  ;  must,  out  June  10, 1865. 
Frank  Knapp,  Alamo;  enl.  Aug.  7,  1862 ;  disch.  for  disability,  Oct.  17,  1864. 
James  Lillie,  Cooper;  enl.  Aug.  7,  1862;  must,  out  June  10, 1865. 
James  Y.  Law,  Pavilion  ;  enl.  Aug.  4,  1862  ;  must,  out  June  10, 1865. 
Lawrence  B.  Mattice,  Pavilion ;  enl.  Aug.  12, 1862;  mu<t.  out  June  10,  1865. 
George  Myers,  Brady;  enl.  Aug.  7,  1862;  must,  out  June  10,  1865. 
Barney  Manniun,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  19,1862;  died  March  5, 1863,  of  wounds 

at  Thompson's  Station. 
Ziba  Martin,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  2, 1862. 

Levi  Muggett,  Cooper;-  enl.  Aug.  11, 1862  ;  disch.  for  disability,  May  26,  1863. 
Daniel  McGregor,  Cooper;  enl.  Aug.  9,  1862;  disch.  for  disability,  May  26, 1863. 
Ezra  0.  Nye,  Alamo;  enl.  Aug.  9, 1862;  must,  out  June  10, 1865. 
Paulus  Rookus,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  July  30, 1862;  must,  out  June  10, 1865. 
Calvin  D.  Root,  Brady;  enl.  Aug.  5,  1862;  must,  out  June  10, 1865. 
Horatio  Rose,  Cooper;  enl.  Aug.  2,  1862  ;  disch.  for  disability,  July  6, 1863. 
Gideon  E.  Portman,  Brady;  enl.  Aug.  7,  1862  ;  died  of  disease  in  Tenuessee, 

Feb.  6,  1863. 
Fred.  Smith,  Kalamazoo,  enl.  July  30, 1862;  died  of  disease,  Aug.  18, 1864. 
Lewis  C.  Northrup,  died  May  6, 1865,  of  wounds,  at  Davis'  Island,  N.  Y. 
Jerome  Smith,  Cooper;  enl.  Aug.  8, 1862  ;  must,  out  June  10, 1865. 
John  Stick,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  2, 1862;  must,  out  June  14, 1865. 
Jacob  Verhage,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  18, 1862;  must,  out  May  19, 1865. 
Abram  P.  Woodward,  Cooper;  enl.  Aug.  9,  1862 ;  must,  out  June  10, 1865. 
Daniel  Washburne,  Oshtemo;  enl.  Aug.  4,1862;  died  of  disease  in  prison-pen 

at  Richmond,  Va.,  March  25, 1863. 
Henry  Yagers,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  Aug.  5, 1862 ;  disch.  for  disability,  Feb.  4, 1865. 
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Company  A. 
Jacob  Sattsman,  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 

Company  B. 
Patrick  Kealy,  James  Hogan. 

Company  G. 
George  Glover,  must  out  June  30,1865. 
Edward  Haven,  must,  out  June  30,  1865. 
Thomas  Hastings,  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 

Company  D. 
John  Downing,  Philip  Sage. 

Company  E. 
2d  Lieut.  Eastman  B.  Fisher,  Kalamazoo ;  com.  April  25, 1865  (sergt.,  Co.  D, 
Aug.  12, 1862);  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 

Company  G. 
Patrick  Hayes,  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 

Company  H. 
John  Richel,  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
Frank  Whipple,  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 

Company  I. 
Richard  Taylor,  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 

Company  K. 
Ira  Lucas,  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
John  Vanderbeck,  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
Hubert  Van  Est,  died  of  disease  at  Camp  Butler,  111.,  April  17,  1865. 

TWENTY-FIFTH   INFANTRY. 

This  magnificent  regiment  was  formed  from  the  surplus 
men  of  previous  calls,  and  rendezvoused  at  Kalamazoo.  It 
was  organized  under  the  superintendence  of  Hon.  Heze- 
kiah  G.  Wells,  and  led  into  the  field  by  Col.  Orlando  H. 
Moore,*  of  Schoolcraft.  Benjamin  F.  Orcutt  served  as 
lieutenant-colonel  from  Sept.  24,  1862,  to  June  24,  1865. 
Companies  E  and  H,  under  the  command  respectively  of 
Capt.  Frank  T.  Sutton,  of  Comstock,  and  Capt.  Hiram 
Cook,  of  Oshtemo,  were  mostly  made  up  of  men  from 
Kalamazoo  County. 

The  command  left  Kalamazoo  on  the  29th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1862,  numbering  eight  hundred  and  ninety-six 
men,  and  proceeded  to  Louisville,  Ky.  On  the  8th  of  De- 
cember it  was  ordered  to  Mumfordsville,  and  from  thence 
to  Bowling  Green,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1863.  At  the 
latter  point  it  was  employed  in  picket  duty  and  guarding 
railroad  trains  until  March  26th,  when  it  took  part,  with 
the  troops  under  Gen.  Morrison,  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
rebels  under  Gen.  Pegram.  From  April  3d  to  June  10th 
it  was  stationed  at  Louisville,  engaged  in  provost  duty.  On 
the  10th  of  June  five  companies,  under  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  regiment,  were  ordered  to  Green  Kiver  Bridge, 
near  Columbia.  Here,  on  the  4th  of  July,  the  force, 
amounting  to  about  two  hundred  men,  was  attacked  by  a 
rebel  division,  under  Gen.  John  H.  Morgan,  numbering 
from  three  thousand  to  four  thousand  men. 

The, ground  chosen  by  Col.  Moore  for  defense  against 
this  overwhelming  force,  which  he  knew  was  approaching, 
was  situated  in  a  horse-shoe  bend  of  the  river.  The  line 
of  approach  was  defended  by  quite  a  high  bluff,  and  here 
the  gallant  band  determined  to  give  the  enemy  battle.  A 
temporary  line  of  felled  trees  had  been  formed  into  an 
abattis  on  one  side,  while  on  another  a  low  parapet  was 
thrown  up  in  an  open  field  at  a  point  which  would  com- 
mand the  enemy's  batteries  should  he  put  them  in  position. 
It  was  not  expected  to  hold  this  advance  work  very  long, 

*  Col.  Moore  was  a  regular  army  officer,  and  is  still  in  the  service. 


and  it  was  so  located  as  to  be  under  an  oblique  fire  from 
the  two  flanks  of  the  main  line. 

In  the  gray  of  the  morning  of  the  4th  the  rebels  opened 
a  brisk  picket- fire,  and  pressed  in  upon  the  front.  The 
pickets  and  skirmishers  of  the  25th  fell  back  and  joined 
the  small  force  of  seventy- five  men  stationed  in  the  outwork, 
where  they  held  the  enemy  in  check,  who  soon  opened  with 
a  battery  of  four  pieces,  which  after  a  little  time  suspended 
fire,  and  a  flag  of  truce  approached  the  lines  and  presented 
a  demand  from  Gen.  Morgan  for  an  immediate  and  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  the  command. 

To  this  peremptory  summons  Col.  Moore  returned  the 
following  reply :  "  Present  my  compliments  to  Gen.  Mor- 
gan, and  say  to  him  that,  this  being  the  Fourth  of  July,  I 
cannot  entertain  the  proposition  to  surrender."  Col.  All- 
ston,  the  rebel  general's  chief  of  staff,  who  bore  the  flag, 
said,  "  Col.  Moore,  I  hope  you  will  not  consider  me  as 
dictatorial  on  this  occasion  ;  I  will  be  frank.  You  see  the 
breach  we  have  made  upon  the  work  with  our  battery ; 
you  cannot  expect  to  repulse  Gen.  Morgan's  whole  division 
with  your  little  command ;  you  have  resisted  us  gallantly, 
and  deserve  credit  for  it,  and  now  I  hope  you  will  save 
useless  bloodshed  by  reconsidering  your  reply  to  Gen. 
Morgan." 

Col.  Moore  replied,  "  Sir,  when  you  assume  to  know  my 
strength,  you  assume  too  much.  I  have  a  duty  to  perform 
to  my  country,  and,  therefore,  cannot  reconsider  my  reply 
to  Gen.  Morgan."  The  rebel  officer  simply  extended  his 
hand,  and,  with  much  feeling,  said,  u  Good  by,  Col.  Moore  ! 
God  only  knows  which  of  us  may  fall  first." 

The  two  officers  galloped  to  their  respective  commands, 
and  instantly  the  conflict  was  renewed.  The  moment  the 
rebel  guns  opened  fire,  Col.  Moore  ordered  a  line  of  men  to 
stand  up  and  pick  off  the  gunners,  and  a  close  and  deadly 
discharge  silenced  the  battery.  A  strong  force,  under  the 
rebel  Col.  Johnson,  then  charged  the  work,  which  the  ad- 
vance force  instantly  abandoned,  and  fell  back  to  the  main 
line.  The  rebels  rode  into  it,  but  were  soon  compelled  to 
abandon  it  under  the  deadly  fire  which  Col.  Moore  concen- 
trated upon  them. 

The  enemy  then  made  several  successive  charges,  accom- 
panied with  the  well-known  rebel  yell,  but  were  each  time 
driven  back  with  severe  loss. 

While  this  fierce  work  was  going  on  in  front,  the  enemy 
was  engaged  in  cutting  out  a  road  which  led  along  the  steep 
bluff  toward  the  river  bottom.  They  at  length  effected  an 
entrance  into  the  Union  position,  and  a  rebel  regiment,  com- 
manded by  Col.  Chevault,  opened  fire  upon  Col.  Moore's 
command.  It  was  a  critical  moment,  but  the  Union  com- 
mander was  equal  to  the  emergency.  One  company  of  his 
force  had  been  held  in  reserve,  and  this  was  now  deployed 
towards  the  enemy  as  skirmishers,  while  the  shrill  notes  of 
the  bugle  announced  to  the  enemy  the  approach  of  a  heavy 
reinforcement.  They  were  deceived  by  the  skillful  strat- 
egy, and  easily  driven  back  through  the  gorge  where  they 
had  entered.     Their  colonel  was  killed  in  the  retreat. 

Up  to  this  time  eight  determined  charges  had  been  made 
upon  the  front  of  the  position,  and  defeated  with  great  loss. 
Disheartened  by  the  desperate  defense  and  serious  loss,  after 
a  four  hours'  conflict,  the  enemy  fell  back  beyond  range 
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with  a  loss  of  fifty  killed,  including  thirteen  officers,  and 
two  hundred  wounded,  including  a  number  of  officers. 

It  was  the  plan  of  the  rebel  general  to  capture  Louisville, 
but  this  obstinate  fight  of  the  25th  Michigan  deranged  all 
his  plans,  and  saved  the  city  at  least  from  assault,  and  prob- 
ably capture.  The  enemy  were  granted  the  privilege  of 
burying  their  dead  under  flag. 

General  HartsufF  complimented  the  commander  and  his 
gallant  men  in  a  special  order,  and  the  Legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky passed  a  series  of  complimentary  resolutions,  and  ac- 
knowledged that  the  cities  of  Lebanon  and  Louisville  had 
been  saved  by  the  command. 

The  rebel  Col.  Allston,  who  was  captured  subsequently, 
noted  in  his  journal  the  reply  of  Col.  Moore  to  Gen.  Mor- 
gan, and  added  :  "  The  colonel  is  a  gallant  man,  and  the 
entire  arrangement  of  his  defense  entitles  him  to  the  highest 
credit  for  military  skill.  We  would  mark  such  a  man  in  our 
army  for  promotion." 

On  the  19th  of  July  the  companies  which  had  remained 
at  Louisville  joined  the  regiment  at  Lebanon,  and  marched 
with  the  23d  Corps  into  East  Tennessee. 

On  the  9th  of  November  the  regiment  moved  from  Lou- 
don to  Kingston,  East  Tenn.,  where  it  remained  until  the 
4th  of  December.  On  the  26th  of  November  it  assisted 
in  the  defense  of  Kingston  against  the  forces  of  Wheeler 
and  Armstrong,  in  which  the  rebels  were  repulsed  with  loss; 
the  25th  had  two  men  wounded.  On  the  29th  of  Decem- 
ber it  was  attacked  at  Mossy  Creek,  but  the  enemy  made  a 
hasty  retreat  during  the  night.  It  remained  at  this  point 
until  January  18th,  when  the  Union  forces  fell  back  on 
Knoxville,  which  place  they  reached  on  the  22d.  In  Feb- 
ruary and  March  it  wras  engaged  in  several  reconnoissances, 
but  finally  encamped  at  Mossy  Creek  on  the  18th  of  March, 
where  it  was  completely  clothed  and  equipped  and  prepared 
for  the  summer  campaign. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  1864,  it  broke  camp,  and  on  the 
4th  of  May  was  with  the  4th  Corps,  on  the  left  of  Sherman's 
army,  at  Red  Clay,  Ga.  During  the  great  and  decisive 
campaign  of  the  summer  of  1864,  by  Gen.  Sherman,  against 
Johnston's  army  and  the  city  of  Atlanta,  it  served  with  dis- 
tinction, and  was  engaged  in  the  following  battles,  in  all  of 
which  it  preserved  its  well-won  reputation :  Rocky- Face 
Ridge,  May  9th ;  Resaca,  May  14th ;  Dallas,  May  26th  to 
29th;  Pine  Hill,  in  front  of  Kenesaw,  June  15th;  Culp's 
Farm,  June  22d ;  and  Nickajack  Creek,  July  1st. 

It  was  also  actively  engaged  during  the  investment  of 
Atlanta,  and  on  the  6th  of  August  was  hotly  engaged  near 
East  Point,  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  army.  It  also  par- 
ticipated in  the  grand  flanking  movement  around  Atlanta, 
August  27th  to  Sept.  2d,  and  after  the  surrender  of  the  city 
went  into  camp  with  its  corps  at  Decatur.  During  this 
campaign  the  command  was  under  fire  fifty-eight  days,  and 
within  hearing  of  the  skirmish-fire  for  over  one  hundred  days. 

In  October  it  participated  in  the  pursuit  of  Gen.  Hood, 
and  on  the  31st  encamped  at  Rome,  Ga. 

It  constituted  a  portion  of  the  23d  Corps  (Army  of  the 
Ohio),  which  fought  the  battle  of  Frauklin,  under  Gen. 
Schofield,  and  also  took  part  in  the  battle  before  Nashville, 
December  15th  and  16th,  losing  one  killed  and  seven 
wounded.     From  thence  it  was  transferred  to  Washington, 


D.  C,  and  soon  after  to  North  Carolina,  where  it  partici- 
pated in  the  operations  of  Gen.  Schofield's  army  about 
Kingston  and  Newbern.  After  Johnston's  surrender  it  was 
sent  to  Salisbury,  N.  C,  where  it  remained  until  June  24th, 
when  it  was  mustered  out,  and  arrived  at  Jackson,  Mich., 
on  the  2d  of  July,  and  was  paid  and  disbanded. 

Although  the  25th  had  a  most  enviable  record,  and  had 
seen  a  great  amount  of  active  service,  it  seemed  to  be  one  of 
the  "  lucky"  regiments,  as  the  boys  were  wont  to  designate 
them,  and  never  suffered  severe  loss,  either  by  battle  or  dis- 
ease.   Its  battle  with  Morgan  gave  it  a  wonderful  reputation . 

TWENTY-FIFTH  REGIMENT  MICHIGAN  VOLUNTEER  INFANTRY. 

Field  and  Staff. 
Col.  Orlando  H.  Moore,*  Schoolcraft ;  lieut.-col.  13th  Inf.,  Dec.  28,1861;  com. 

Aug.  18, 1862 ;  must,  out  June  24,  1865. 
Lieut.-Col.  Benjamin  F.  Orcutt,  Kalamazoo;  com.  Sept.  24,1862;  must,  out 

June  24,  1865. 
Surg.  Bolivar  Barnum,  Schoolcraft;  com.  Aug.  27, 1862 ;  must,  out  June  24, 

1865. 
Asst.  Surg.  John  N.  Grigg,  Schoolcraft;  com.  Sept.  16, 1862 ;  disch.  for  disability, 

Oct.  23,  1864. 
Chaplain  Albert  L.  Payson,  Schoolcraft;  com.  Sept.  16,  1862;  must,  out  June 

24,  1865. 
1st  Lieut,  and  Adj.  Charles  H.  Brown,  Kalamazoo;  com.  Aug.  28,  1862;  res. 

June  16, 1863. 

Non-  Commissioned  Staff. 
Sergt.-Maj.  Loren  C.  Hill,  Alamo;  enl.  Aug.  7,  1862;  pro.  to  1st  lieut.  Co.  A, 

Jan.  1,  1865. 
Sergt.-Maj.  George  W.  Fiuley,  Oshtemo;  pro.  to  2d  lieut.  Co.  I,  June  17, 1863. 
Com.-Sergt.  William  C.  Wooley,  Prairie  Ronde;  must,  out  June  24, 1865. 

Company  A. 
1st  Lieut.  Loren  C.  Hill,  Alamo;  com.  Jan.  1, 1865 ;   must,  out  June  24,  1865. 

Company  D. 
1st  Lieut.  John  Gilchrist,  Prairie  Ronde  ;  com.  April  2, 1863  ;  2d  lieut.,  Aug.  2, 

1862;  pro.  to  capt.  Co.K,  Jan.  1,  1865. 
Sergt.  Charles  A.  Parsons,  Schoolcraft;  enl.  Aug.  6,  1862;  died  of  disease  at 

Chattanooga,  Nov.  20,  1864. 
Corp.  Lemuel  B.  Welch,  Prairie  Ronde;  eul.  Aug.  12,  1862;  must,  out  June  24, 

1865. 
Thaddeus  Cady,  disch.  by  order,  July  26, 1863. 
La  Fayette  Cady,  disch.  for  wounds,  Oct.  6, 1864. 
Isaac  De  Forest,  disch.  by  order,  July  26, 1863. 
Albert  Fox,  trans,  to  28th  Michigan  Inf. 

Israel  Palmer,  died  of  disease  at  Flowerfield,  Mich.,  July  27,  1864. 
Gillespie  M.  Parsons,  must,  out  June  10,  1865. 

Company  E. 
Capt.  Frank  T.  Sutton,  Com  stock ;  com.  Aug.  10, 1862  ;  res.  March  4,  1863. 
Capt.  Edwin  Childs,  Comstock;  com.  March  4, 1863;  1st  lieut.,  Aug.  10,  1862; 

must,  out  June  24,  1865. 
1st  Lieut.  Benjamin  F.  Travis,  Comstock;  com.  March  4,  1863;  2d  lieut.,  Feb. 

16,  1863  ;  must,  out  June  24, 1865. 
2d  Lieut.  Samuel  Fisher,  Comstock;  com.  Aug.  10, 1862;  res.  Feb.  16, 1863. 
Sergt.  Benjamin  F.  Travis,  Comstock ;  enl.  Aug.  1, 1862 ;  pro.  to  2d  lieut.;  must. 

out  June  24, 1865. 
Sergt.  Walter  Parrish,  Climax;  enl.  Aug.  7,1862;  died  of  disease  at  Bowling 

Green,  Ky.,  March  16,  1863. 
Sergt.  Charles  Bradley,  Charleston ;  enl.  Aug.  12,  1862;  disch.  for  promotion, 

Nov.  I,  1863. 
Sergt.  Joseph  Gault,  Comstock;  enl.  Aug.  11,  1862. 
Corp.  Wilson  Bradley,  Charleston  ;  enl.  Aug.  12, 1862;  trans,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps, 

April  10,  1864. 
Corp.  Reuben  A.  Roundy,  Comstock;  enl.  Aug.  11, 1862;  must,  out  June  24, 

1865. 
Corp.  Parke  Heath,  Charleston;  enl.  Aug.  6,  1862;  disch.  for  disability,  April 

13, 1863. 
Corp.  John  P.  Milliman,  Climax  ;  enl.  Aug.  7, 1862. 
Corp.  Daniel  W.  Billings,  Wakeshma;  enl.  Aug.  11, 1862;  disch.  by  order,  July 

20,  1863. 
Corp.  George  W.  Allen,  Comstock;  enl.  Aug.  11, 1862. 

Corp  Horace  N.  Elwell,  Climax  ;  enl.  Aug.  7, 1862;  must,  out  June  24,  1865. 
Musician  Phelan  L.  Deland,  Ross;  enl.  Aug.  13, 1862;  disch. for  disability, Nov. 

14, 1862. 

*  Col.  Orlando  H.  Moore,  brevet  uiiij.  U.  S.  Army,  July  4,  1863, 
"  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  at  Tebb's  Bend,  Ky. ;"  brevet 
lieut.-col.  U.  S.  Army,  March  13,  1865,  "for  gallant  services  during 
the  war." 
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Musician  Horace  Wheaton,  Comstock  j  enl.  Aug.  9, 1862 ;  trans,  to  28th  Mich- 

gart  Inf.,  June  24, 1865;  must,  out  June  5, 1866. 
Wagoner  Eli  Andrews,  Climax ;  enl.  Aug.  14, 1862;  must,  out  June  24,  1865. 
Edward  Ashton,  must,  out  June  24, 1865. 
Richard  Adams,  must,  out  June  24,  1865. 
Richard  W.  Baxter,  must,  out  June  24, 1865. 
Henry  Billings,  trans,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps,  April  10, 1864. 
Barton  Bailey,  died  of  disease  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Dec.  6, 1863. 
Martin  Bailey,  disch.  for  disability,  April  26,  1863. 
Robert  Chambers,  disch.  for  wounds,  Dec.  27, 1864. 
Guy  A.  Culver,  disch.  by  order,  July  20, 1863. 
Fred  Dinston,  must,  out  June  27, 1865. 
Ed.  B.  Dewey,  must,  out  June  24, 1865. 
John  Fenn,  died  of  disease  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Kov.  23, 1862. 
Emmett  Fulton,  disch.  by  order,  July  20,  1863. 
John  Galligan,  disch.  for  disability,  Jan.  12,  1863. 
Charles  Garlock,  disch.  for  disability,  Feb.  3, 1863. 
George  W.  Hicks,  died  July  22, 1863,  of  wounds,  in  Kentucky. 
Henry  H.  Hathaway,  died  of  disease  at  Bowling  Green,  .Jan.  27, 1863. 
Emerson  C.  Hathaway,  must,  out  June  24, 1865. 
Robert  Hopkins,  disch.  for  disability,  Oct.  7, 1864. 
John  N.  Hardy,  must,  out  June  24, 1865. 
Aaron  W.  Jenkins,  must,  out  June  24, 1865. 
Alonzo  B.  Johnson,  disch.  for  disability,  Feb.  9, 1863. 
Moses  E.  Kellett,  killed  in  railroad  accident  in  Indiana,  Nov.  5, 1864. 
G.T.  Martin,  died  of  disease  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Nov.  12, 1863. 
Henry  G.  Philips,  disch.  for  disability,  Sept.  14, 1863. 
Thos.  A.  Preston,  must,  out  June  24, 1865. 
Solon  Pierce,  must,  out  May  20, 1865. 
Washington  Pierce,  roust,  out  June  24, 1865. 
Win.  Rosecrans,  must,  out  June  28, 1865. 
Russell  S.  Rice,  disch.  for  disability,  Feb.  5, 1863. 
Abram  L  Smith,  must,  out  June  24, 1865. 
James  O.  Smith,  must,  out  June  24, 18P5. 
Henry  Schroeder,  must,  out  June  24, 1865. 
Charles  Shock,  must,  out  June  24, 1865. 
Philip  Titus,  must,  out  June  24,  1865. 
Albert  Thompson,  must,  out  June  24, 1865. 
Lorenzo  W.  Thompson,  must,  out  June  24, 1865. 
Ashley  B.  Tyler,  trans,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps,  Dec.  15, 1863. 
Henry  Upton,  died  of  disease  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Feb.  3, 1864. 
J.  N.  O.  Wheeler,  died  of  disease  at  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  April  16, 1863. 
O.  D.  White,  trans,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps,  Feb.  15, 1863. 
Francis  Woodworth,  disch.  for  disability,  April  13, 1863. 
Ulysses  D.  Wheaton,  disch.  for  disability,  April  26, 1863. 
George  Ward,  must,  out  June  24, 1865. 
Wm.  Ward,  must,  out  June  24, 1865. 

Company  H. 
Capt.  Hiram  Cook,  Oshtemo;  com.  Aug.  7,  1862;  res'gned  Dec.  9, 1863. 
Capt.  John  H.  Wells,  Comstock ;  com.  Dec.  10, 1863;  must,  out  June  24,  1865. 
1st  Lieut.  John  H.  Wells,  Comstock;  com.  Aug.  22, 1862 ;  pro.  to  capt.,  Dec.  10, 

1863. 
1st  Lieut.  Albert  Wager,  Prairie  Ronde;  disch.  for  disability,  Oct.  28, 1864. 
1st  Lieut.  Valorous  A.  Bryant,  Oshtemo;  com.  Feb.  24,  1864;  must,  out  June 

24, 1865. 
2d  Lieut.  Alvin  V.  Cook,  Oshtemo ;  com.  Aug.  7, 1862 ;  disch.  for  disability,  June 

4, 1864. 
2d  Lieut.  V.  A.  Bryant,  Oshtemo;  pro.  to  1st  lieut. 
Sergt.  Geo.  W.  Finley,  Oshtemo;  enl.  Aug.  6, 1862;  pro.  to  2d  lieut.  Co.  I,  June 

17,1863. 
James  D.  Abbott,  Oshtemo;  enl.  Aug.  13, 1862;  must,  out  May  22, 1865. 
Bishop  J3.  Andrews,  Prairie  Ronde;  enl.  Aug.  21,  1862;  must,  out  June  24, 

1865. 
Jus.  Belonger,  Comstock ;  enl.  Aug.  22, 1862;  must,  out  June  24, 1865. 
Jonas  Booth,  Portage;  enl.  Aug.  9,  1862;  must,  out  June  24, 1865. 
Alanson  Billings,  Comstock;  enl.  Aug.  21,  1862;  died  in  prison  at  Florence, 

S.  C,  Sept.  26, 1864. 
Evlyn  M.  Bramble,  Pavilion  ;  enl.  Aug.  22, 1862 ;  must,  out  June  24, 1865. 
Albert  L.  T.  Bush,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  13,  1862 ;  trans,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps. 
Asa  Bushnell,  Texas;  enl.  Aug.  7, 1862;  must,  out  June  24, 1865. 
Valorous  A.  Bryant,  Oshtemo;  enl.  Aug.  7, 1862;  pro.  to  2d  lieut. 
James  A.  Bryant,  Oshtemo  ;  enl.  Aug.  10,  1862. 
Charles  E.  Burdick,  Comstock  ;  enl.  Aug.  22, 1862 ;  died  of  disease  at  Bowling 

Green,  Ky.,  March  11, 1863. 
Sylvester  R.  Bentley,  enl.  Aug.  10, 1862 ;  disch.  for  disability,  March  2, 1863. 
Anson  Bonfoey,  Schoolcraft;  enl.  Aug.  22, 1862;  disch.  by  order,  July  31, 1863. 
Win.  Bennett,  Portage;  enl.  Aug.  19, 1862 ;  must,  out  June  24, 1865. 
Ammi  M.  Bennett,  Alamo  ;  enl.  Aug.  9,  1862;  must,  out  June  24, 1865. 
Wm.  H.  Cook,  Oshtemo;  enl.  Aug.  22,  1862;  disch.  for  disability,  March  4, 

1864. 
Henry  B.  Crooks,  Comstock ;  enl.  Aug.  22, 1862;  disch.  for  disability,  April  23, 

1864. 
David  O.  Coleman,  Oshtemo ;  enl.  Aug.  7, 1862;  must,  out  June  24, 1865. 
Leverett  Crooks,  Comstock;  enl.  Aug.  22,  1862;  disch.  for  disability,  Jan.  1, 

1863. 
Saml.  W.  Crooks,  Portage;  enl.  Aug.  15,  1862;  died  in  action  at  Dallas,  Ga., 

May  28, 1864. 


Joseph  Crow,  Oshtemo;  enl.  Aug.  22, 1862;  must,  out  June  24, 1865. 

Joseph  Cook,  Oshtemo;  enl.  Aug.  7, 1862 ;  must,  out  June  24, 1865. 

Charles  K.  Cronk,  Oshtemo;  enl.  Aug.  7, 1862;  disch.  for  wounds,  Nov.  17, 1864. 

Robt.  L.  Campbell,  Cooper;  enl.  Aug.  21,  1862;  disch.  for  disability,  Jan.  30, 

1863. 
Peter  E.  Deal,  Oshtemo;  enl.  Aug.  7, 1862;  disch.  by  order,  July  31, 1863. 
Charles  W.  Davenport,  Portage;  enl.  Aug.  21, 1862;  must,  out  June  24, 1865. 
Levi  Drummond,  Oshtemo  ;  enl.  Aug.  7, 1862 ;  disch. for  disability,  Feb.  14,'63. 
Joseph  Fish,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  20,1862;  disch.  for  disability,  Jan.  20, 1863. 
Charles  Forbes,  Oshtemo  ;  enl.  July  29,  1862;  must,  out  June  24, 1865. 
Francis  M.  Forbes,  Alamo  ;  enl.  Aug.  8, 1862;  disch.  by  order,  July  30, 1863. 
Franklin  Forbes,  Alamo  ;  enl.  Aug.  11, 1862. 

Wm.  Frankboner,  Prairie  Ronde ;  enl.  Aug.  21, 1862 ;  must,  out  June  24, 1865. 
Smith  Gary,  Oshtemo  ;  enl.  Aug.  19, 1862;  disch.  for  disability,  Dec.  5, 1862. 
Hiram  Glassbrook,  enl.  Aug.  21, 1862;  trans,  to  28th  Mich.  Inf.,  June  24, 1865. 
Loren  C.  Hill,  Alamo ;  enl.  Aug.  7, 1862;  pro.  to  sergt.-maj. 
Charles  C.  Hill,  Texas;  enl.  Aug.  7, 1862 ;  disch.  by  order,  July  31, 1863. 
Edwin  E.  Hill,  Oshtemo  ;  enl.  Aug.  21, 1862. 

James  H.  Hope,  Texas ;  enl.  Aug.  7, 1862;  must,  out  June  24,  1865. 
John  Isenhart,  Texas ;  enl.  Aug.  7,  1862  ;  must,  out  June  24, 1865. 
Elson  C.  Johnson,  Oshtemo;  enl.  Aug.  7, 1862  ;  trans,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps. 
Albert  S.  Kellogg,  Oshtemo  ;  enl.  Aug.  8, 1862 ;  disch.  by  order,  Jan.  17, 1863. 
Floyd  W.  Kingsley,  Oshtemo;  enl.  Aug.  7, 1862;  must,  out  June  29, 1865,  Vet. 

Res.  Corps. 
Jude  W.  Kendall,  enl.  Aug.  20, 1862;  must,  out  June  24, 1865. 
John  C.  Latham,  Oshtemo ;  enl.  Aug.  22, 1862;  must,  out  June  24,  1865. 
John  W.  Lee,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  Aug.  22,  1862;   died  of  disease  at  Knoxville, 

Tenn.,  April  8, 1864. 
Eugene  A.  Latta,  Comstock ;  enl.  Aug.  21, 1862 ;  must,  out  June  24, 1865. 
Hugh  McDonald,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  Aug.  13, 1862 ;  disch.  by  order,  Aug.  15,  1864. 
Dennis  McGraw,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  Aug.  22, 1862. 
Edmond  McElhenny,  enl.  Aug.  20, 1862 ;  died  of  disease  at  CampBurnside,  Ky., 

Feb.  4,  1864. 
Wm.  H.  Merrill,  Texas ;  enl.  Aug.  11, 1862 ;  died  of  disease  at  Knoxville,  Tenn., 

Nov.  24,  1863. 
Hector  Nicholson,  enl.  Sept.  20, 1862 ;  must,  out  June  24, 1865. 
Charles  Odell,  Alamo;  enl.  July  29, 1862  ;  disch.  for  wounds,  Nov.  18, 1864. 
Moses  B.  Odell,  Alamo;  enl.  July  30, 1862;  disch.  for  disability,  March  2, 1863. 
George  Owen,  Oshtemo;  enl.  Aug.  7,  1862;  disch.  for  disability,  Jan.  1,  1863. 
Julius  D  Pulcifer,  enl.  Aug.  19,  1862;  must,  out  June  24, 1865. 
Henry  Passage,  Oshtemo ;  enl.  July  29, 1862  ;  disch.  for  disability,  April  18, 1863. 
Wm.  H.  Perrin,  Texas  ;  enl.  Aug.  7, 1862  ;  must,  out  June  24, 1865. 
James  Prentiss,  Oshtemo;  enl.  Aug.  7, 1862  ;  trans,  to  Vet.  Res.  Corps. 
Nathaniel  Reed,  Texas  ;  enl.  Aug.  7, 1862  ;  must,  out  June  24, 1865. 
Mark  Reynolds,  Oshtemo  ;  enl.  Aug.  19, 1862. 
Allen  Richart,  Oshtemo;  enl.  Aug.  7, 1862 ;  died  at  Oshtemo,  Mich.,  Dec.  17, 

1864. 
Timothy  Riley,  Oshtemo  ;  enl.  Aug.  7, 1862 ;   died  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Dec.  18, 

1864. 
Ebenezer  Root,  Oshtemo;  enl.  Aug.  6, 1862;  must,  out  June  24, 1865. 
Job  S.  Sheldon,  Texas ;  enl.  Aug.  12,  1862  ;  disch.  for  disability,  March  11, 1863. 
Edward  Sperry,  Oshtemo;  enl.  Aug.  7, 1862. 
Warner  Vrad^nberg,  Oshtemo;  enl.  Aug.  14,  1862;  disch.  for  disability,  Feb. 

10,  1863. 
Albert  Wager,  Prairie  Ronde ;  enl.  Aug.  7, 1862. 
Geo.  W.  Walker,  Comstock;  enl.  Aug.  27, 1862;  died  of  disease  at  Kingston, 

Ga.,  Nov.  23,  1863. 
Charles  E.  Wallen,  Oshtemo  ;  enl.  Aug.  6, 1862  ;  must,  out  June  24, 1865. 
Wm.  H.  Ware,  Oshtemo;  enl.  Aug.  5, 1862;  must,  out  June  24, 1865. 
Jerome  Williams,  Oshtemo;  enl.  Aug.  7,  1862;  must,  out  June  24, 1865. 
William  Williams,  Oshtemo;  enl.  Aug.  7,  1862;  must,  out  June  24, 1865. 
Charles  Wilson,  Texas ;  enl.  Aug.  7, 1862 ;  died  in  battle  at  Resaca,  Ga.,  May  14, 

1864. 
Charles  Whipple,  Texas ;  enl.  Aug.  7, 1862 ;  must,  out  June  24, 1865. 
Wm.  C.  Wooley,  Prairie  Ronde;  enl.  Aug.  20,  1862;  pro.  to  com.  sergt. 
Theo.  Worthington,  Texas  ;  enl.  Aug.  7, 1862;  disch.  by  order,  July  31,  1863. 
Robert  Wright,  Oshtemo;  enl.  Aug.  19,  1862;  must,  out  June  24, 1865. 
Aimer  Wells,  Comstock ;  enl.  April  15, 1863,  must,  out  June  24, 1865. 
Charles  C. Phillips,  Oshtemo;  enl.  Jan.  2, 1864;  trans,  to  28th  Inf. 

Company  I. 
2d  Lieut.  George  W.  Finley,  Oshtemo;  com.  June  17,  1863;  pro.  to  1st  lieut. 

30th  Mich.  Inf. 

Company  K. 

Capt.  John  Gilchrist,  Prairie  Ronde;  com.  Jan.  1,1865;  must,  out  June  24, 

1865. 
David  Bonner,  disch.  for  disability,  Nov.  11, 1862. 
Caspar  Bechnor,  died  of  disease  at  Louisville,  Nov.  22, 1862. 

FIRST    SHARPSHOOTERS,  ATTACHED  TO  TWENTY-SEVENTH    REGI- 
MENT MICHIGAN  VOLUNTEER  INFANTRY. 

Company  C. 
Corp.  Elihu  M.  Powers,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  Dec.  9, 1863 ;  absent,  sick  on  must. 

out. 

Company  E. 

Mus'cian  William  Petrie,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  March  10, 1863;  missing  in  action 
at  Petersburg,  July  28, 1864. 
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Company  I. 
1st  Lieut.  Robert  F.  Hill,  Kalamazoo;  disch.  for  disability,  Dec.  10, 1864. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH    REGIMENT  MICHIGAN  VOLUNTEER   INFANTRY. 

Company  E. 

2d  Lieut.  William  Bolles,  Kalamazoo ;  com.  Aug.  15, 1864;  honorably  disch. 
Aug.  14, 1865. 

2d  Lieut.  William  W.  Sears,  Pavilion  ;  com.  Aug.  14, 1865 ;  must,  out  June  5, 
1866. 

Sergt.  Riley  H.  Fuller,  Alamo ;  enl.  Sept.  2, 1864. 

Sergt.  Charles  H.  Rowe,  Prairie  Ronde;  enl.  Aug.  31, 1864;  must,  out  July  14, 
1865. 

Sergt.  Samuel  Rouse,  Pavilion  ;  enl.  Sept.  2, 1864;  must,  out  July  19, 1865. 

Corp.  Erastus  P.  Brown,  Ross;  enl.  Aug.  30, 1864;  must,  out  June  5, 1866. 

Corp.  John  McAfee,  Charleston  ;  enl.  Sept.  6, 1864;  must,  out  Aug.  3,  1865. 

Corp.  Hugh  A.  Goshorn,  Ross ;  enl.  Aug.  30, 1864;  must,  out  June  5, 1866. 

Corp.  Irving  Earl,  Charleston  ;  enl.  Sept.  8,  1864. 

Holland  W.  Beals,  Charleston  ;  enl.  Sept.  6, 1864  ;  must,  out  June  5, 1866. 

Bristol  Russell,  Schoolcraft ;  enl.  Sept.  1,  1864 ;  must,  out  June  5, 1866. 

Chauncey  B.  Dfiy,  Ross;  enl.  Sept.  17, 1864;  must,  out  July  28, 1865. 

Richard  Lewis,  Ross;  enl.  Aug.  30, 1864;  must,  out  June  5, 1866. 

Benjamin  Merrick,  Alamo;  enl.  Sept.  2,1864;  died  of  disease  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
March  8, 1865. 

George  Monroe,  Charleston ;  enl.  Sept.  9, 1864 ;  must,  out  June  5, 1866. 

Benjamin  V.  Stone,  Prairie  Ronde  ;  enl.  Sept.  3, 1864  ;  died  of  disease  at  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  March  17, 1865. 

Scott  Wilson,  Wakeshma;  enl.  Sept.  6, 1864;  must,  out  June  5, 1866. 

Charles  Whitmore,  Wakeshma  ;  enl.  Sept,  6, 1864;  died  of  disease  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  Jan.  16,  1865. 

Ftstus  Wilson,  Wakeshma ;  enl.  Sept.  6, 1864  ;  must,  out  June  5, 1866. 

Company  I. 

Capt.  Albert  A.  Holcomb,  res.  Sept.  12, 1865. 

1st  Lieut.  Amos  G.  Tennent,  Com  stock ;  enl.  Sept.  12,  1865;  pro.  to  2d  lieut. 
April  25, 1865;  to  sergt.  Sept.  1, 1864;  must,  out  June  5,1866. 

Sergt.  John  H.  Mapes,  Wakeshma ;  enl.  Sept.  2, 1864;  must,  out  June  5, 1866. 

Sergt.  Isaac  S.  Knapp,  Wakeshma ;  enl.  Sept.  2, 1864 ;  must,  out  June  5, 1865. 

Corp.  Myron  D.  Eldred,  Charleston ;  enl.  Sept.  8, 1864;  pro.  to  sergt.;  must, 
out  June  5,  1866. 

Corp.  John  J.  Henner,  Ross ;  enl.  Aug.  30, 1864 ;  pro.  to  sergt. ;  must,  out  June 
5,  1866. 

Benjamin  E.  Arnold,  Ross;  enl.  Aug.  30, 1864  ;  must,  out  May  27, 1865. 

Frank  A.  Barnes,  Ross;  enl.  Sept.  1, 1864;  disch.  for  disability,  Dec.  21,  1865. 

James  N.  Cooper,  Comstock  ;  enl.  Sept.  16, 1864 ;  must,  out  June  21, 1865. 

Doran  N.  Cooper,  must,  out  June  21, 1865. 

William  H.  Easton,  Charleston  ;  enl.  Sept.  10, 1864  ;  must,  out  June  5, 1866. 

Absolom  Gingrich,  Waskeshma;  enl.  Aug.  8, 1864;  must,  out  May  26,  1865. 

Edwin  D.  Greeu,  Pavilion  ;  enl.  Sept.  6,  1864;  must,  out  June  5, 1866. 

Daniel  L«  Hunting,  Pavilion  ;  must,  out  June  5, 1866. 

George  W.  Haney,  Pavilion  ;  enl.  Sept.  5,  1864;  disch.  by  order,  April  25, 1866. 

Frank  F.  Hebbard,  Pavilion;  enl.  Sept.  5,  1864;  disch.  for  disability,  June  5, 
1866. 

Fred.  Kemp,  Ross;  enl.  Sept,  14, 1864 ;  pro.  to  corp  ;  must,  out  June  5,  1866. 

Wm.  Monroe,  Charleston ;  enl.  Sept.  9,  1864;  must,  out  June  5, 1866. 

Henry  Samples,  Charleston  ;  enl.  Sept.  8, 1864;  must,  out  June  5,  1866. 

Samuel  Vosburg,  Ross;  enl.  Sept.  15,  1864;  died  of  disease  at  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
Sept.  6, 1865. 

Samuel  Watson,  Pavilion;  enl.  Sept.  6, 1864;  disch.  for  disability,  Aug.  7, 1865. 

Fletcher  Wheaton,  Charleston  ;  enl.  Sept.  8,  1864;  pro.  to  Corp.;  disch.  for  dis- 
ability, June  5, 1866. 

THIRTIETH  REGIMENT  MICHIGAN  VOLUNTEER  INFANTRY. 

Field  and  Staff. 

Lieut.-Col.  John  D.  Sumner,  Galesburg ;  com.  June  9,  1865 ;  pro.  to  capt.  8th 
Mich.  Inf. ;  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 

Company  A. 
Corp.  Patrick  Riley,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Dec.  1, 1864  ;  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
Corp.  Henry  Richert,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Nov.  30, 1864;  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
Wm.  Aymot,  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
Wm.  H.  Cook,  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
Louis  Centre,  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
George  Meek,  must,  out  June  20, 1865. 
Adin  McCue,  must,  out  July  22, 1865. 
Chelson  McCormick,  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
Eugene  Nickerson,  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
Wm.  Patterson,  must,  out  July  22, 1865. 

Company  D. 
Ira  Wetherby,  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 

Company  E. 
G.  H.  Patullo,  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 

Company  E. 
Albertus  W.  Brown,  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 


Company  JET. 
1st  Lieut.  Ansel  J.  Kane,  Richland;  must,  out  June  30,  1865. 
2d  Lieut,  John  N.  Ferris,  Kalamazoo  ;  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
Sergt.  Myron  Evarts,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  Dec.  20, 1864 ;  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
Sergt.  George  H.  Knowles,  Ross  ;  enl.  Dec.  21,  1864  ;  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
Corp.  Francis  Downey,  Jr.,  Kalamazoo  ;  enl.  Dec.  19, 1864;  must,  out  June  30, 

1865. 
Corp.  Webster  Parker,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Dec.  13,  1864;  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
Geo.  Armstrong,  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
Harmon  Bixby,  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
Michael  F.  Bh  mey,  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
Elmer  K.  Bennett,  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
Geo.  W.  Downey,  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
Marshall  II.  Ferguson,  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
Philip  M.  Graham,  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
Chas.  Luttenton,  must,  out  June  30,  1865. 
Jeremiah  McCIough,  must,  out  June  30,  1865. 
James  McKinney,  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
Albert  L.  Pond,  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
Mortimer  L.  Pond,  died  of  disease  at  Detroit,  Jan.  16,1865. 
Wm.  Robinson,  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
Benjamin  Roe,  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
Henry  D.  Shaffer,  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
Leonard  Sawyer,  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
John  Ullum,  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
Moses  W.  Wright,  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 

Company  K. 
Sergt,  Jewett  G.  Leonard,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Dec.  17,1864;  must,  out  June  30, 

1865. 
Corp.  Wm.  H.  Smith,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Dec.  17, 1864;  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
John  Dowlan,  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
Henry  Hutchins,  must  out  June  30, 1865. 
Enoch  T.  Holiday,  must,  out  June  30,  1865. 
James  P.  Hughes,  must,  out  June  30,  1865. 
Warren  M.  Hundy,  must,  out  June  30,  1865. 

John  G.  Hathaway,  died  of  disease  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  May  30, 1865. 
Wm.  Ingersoll,  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
Seabury  Leonard,  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
Wm.  Moffatt,  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
Frank  Nichols,  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
Charles  D.  Paddock,  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
Edward  Spencer,  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
George  Spencej* ,  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 

FIRST  MICHIGAN  SHARPSHOOTERS. 

Company  C. 
Rollin  0.  Brownell,  disch.  for  disability,  July  2, 1863. 
David  Blanchard,  missing  in  action  near  Petersburg,  Va. 
Wm.  Cady,  must,  out  May  24, 1865. 
Eugene  T.  Hall,  must,  out  June  27, 1865. 
Thos.  D.  Hatch,  must,  out  June  6, 1865. 
Augustus  Herthwick,  must,  out  July  28, 1865. 
Aaron  Knight,  must,  out  July  28, 1865. 
Oscar  McKeel,  must,  out  May  12, 1865. 
John  W.  Parks,  must,  out  July  28,  1865. 
Ichabod  E.  Skinner,  must,  out  July  28,  1865. 
Thos.  B.  Tallady,  must,  out  July  28, 1865. 

Company  D. 
Luther  D.  Root,  must,  out  July  28,  1865. 
Thos.  C.  Wright,  died  in  action  at  Spottsylvania,  May  9, 1864. 

Company  E. 
Wm.  Petrie,  missing  in  action  near  Petersburg,  June  17, 1864. 
Henry  Runkle.  disch.  for  disability,  Nov.  27, 1864. 

Company  F. 
Benj.  Freeman,  died  in  Andersonville  prison,  Oct.  26,  1864. 

Company  I. 
Chester  Cobb,  must,  out  July  28, 1865. 

FIRST  REGIMENT  UNITED  STATES  SHARPSHOOTERS. 

Company  C. 
1st  Lieut.  Floyd  A.  Willett,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  21,  1861;  app.  regt.  adj. ; 

pro.  to  major. 
Corp.  Henry  L.  Parker,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  Aug.  21, 1861;  missing  in  action,  June 

30, 1862. 
Joseph  Keene,  disch.  for  disability,  Jan.  20, 1862. 
John  Schoonover,  died  of  disease,  June  16, 1862. 
Eugene  M.  Taber,  disch.  at  end  of  service,  Aug.  31, 1864. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SECOND  U.  S.  COLORED  TROOPS. 

Company  A, 

Corp.  George  McGary,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Oct.  8, 1863;  sergeant;  must,  out  Sept. 

30,  1865. 
Aaron  Burnett,  must,  out  Sept.  30, 1865. 
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Daniel  Bolden,  disch.  for  disability,  May  17, 1864. 
Reuben  Beverly,  must,  out  Sept.  30, 1865. 
John  Lett,  must,  out  Sept  30, 1865. 
Stephen  White,  must,  out  Sept.  30,  1865. 


Company  B. 


r- 


Sergt.  John  Hull,  Oshtemo ;  disch.  for  disability,  Oct.  20, 1864. 
Corp.  Michael  Wesley,  Texas;  must,  out  Sept.  30,  1865. 
Allen  Grayton,  died  of  disease  at  Annapolis,  April  24, 1864. 
Nicholas  Grayton,  must,  out  Sept.  30,  1865. 
Charles  R.  Lett,  must,  out  Sept.  30, 1865. 
Charles  Simmons,  must,  out  Sept.  30, 1865. 
John  Wallace,  must,  out  Sept.  30, 1865. 
Jesse  Wells,  must,  out  Sept.  30, 1865. 
Green  West,  must,  out  Sept.  30, 1865. 

Company  C. 
John  H.  Bass,  must,  out  Sept.  30,  1865. 
George  E.  Bennett,  must,  out  Sept.  30, 1865. 
George  W.  Bass,  disch.  for  disability. 
John  Hull,  disch.  for  disability,  Oct.  20,  1864. 
Mark  Hill,  must,  out  Sept.  30,  1865. 
Smith  L.  Lockridge,  must,  out  Sept.  30, 1865. 
Alexander  Morgan,  must,  out  Sept.  30, 1865. 
Alexander  Mills,  must,  out  Sept.  30, 1865. 
William  E.  Murfey,  must,  out  Sept.  30, 1865. 
Noah  Perdue,  died  of  disease  at  Beaufort,  S.  C,  May  4, 1864. 
Archie  Turner,  died  of  disease  at  Beaufort,  S.  C,  June  6, 1864. 
William  Tucker,  must,  out  Sept.  30, 1865. 

Company  D, 
Sergt.  Foster  H.  Maxwell,  Cooper;  eul.  Nov.  14, 1863 ;  must,  out  Oct.  28, 1865. 
John  H.  Fisher,  must,  out  Sept.  30, 1865. 
Henry  King,  must,  out  Sept.  30, 1865. 
Alfred  Nicholson,  must,  out  Sept.  30,  1865. 
Jonathan  Nicholson,  must,  out  Sept.  30, 1865. 
Milton  Nicholson,  must,  out  Sept.  30,  1865. 

Company  E. 
Martin  L.  Guy,  died  of  disease  at  Beaufort,  June  6, 1864. 
Spencer  Hedges,  disch.  for  disability,  May  29, 1865. 
William  Milliken,  must,  out  Sept.  30, 1865. 
Eli  Newsome,  must,  out  Sept.  30, 1865. 
Bryant  W.  Roberts,  must,  out  Sept.  30, 1865. 

Company  F.  * 

John  Carey,  must,  out  Sept.  30, 1865. 
Charles  Robinson,  must,  out  Sept.  30, 1865. 
Beverly  Stewart,  must,  out  Sept.  30, 1865. 
Henry  Smith,  must,  out  Sept.  30,  1865. 
Robert  Scott,  must,  out  Sept.  30, 1865. 

Company  G. 
Edward  L.  Bennett,  must,  out  Sept.  30, 1865. 
Andrew  Claiborne,  must,  out  Sept.  30, 1865. 

Company  H. 
Joseph  Lett,  must,  out  Sept.  30, 1865. 
Preston  Scott,  must,  out  Sept.  30,  1865. 
Albert  Sand,  must,  out  Sept.  30,  1865. 
Albert  Scisio,  must,  out  Sept.  30,  1865. 
George  Thornton,  must,  out  Sept.  30, 1865. 
James  W.  Wilson,  must,  out  Oct.  28, 1865. 


Sergt.  Clarkson  S.  Hance,  Cooper;  eul.  Nov.  18, 1863;  must,  out  Sept.  30, 1865. 
Warren  Brown,  must,  out  Sept.  30, 1865. 

Company  K. 
Corp.  Thomas  Woodford,  Ross ;  enl.  Jan.  29, 1864 ;  must,  out  Sept.  30,  1865. 
William  J.  Beverly,  disch.  for  disability,  July  12, 1864. 
Lovet  Hammond,  must,  out  Sept.  30, 1865. 
Orrin  Wilson,  must,  out  Sept.  30,  1865. 

COMPANY  H,  FORTY-FOURTH  ILLINOIS  INFANTRY. 

This  company,  which  probably  saw  the  hardest  and  most 
disastrous  service  of  any  which  left  the  State  during  the 
rebellion,  was  mostly  from  Kalamazoo  County.  A  number 
of  its  men  were  from  Barry  County. 

It  was  mustered,  with  the  44th  Illinois  Infantry,  at  Chi- 
cago, on  the  13th  of  September,  1861.  This  regiment  was 
made  up  of  seven  companies  from  various  portions  of  Illi- 
nois, two  from  Michigan,  and  one  from  Toledo,  Ohio.  It 
was  partly  composed  of  Germans,  and  its  first  commander 
was  Col.  Knoblesdorf,  who  continued  with  it  until  1862 


when  he  left  it  at  Rienzi,  Miss.,  and  Col.  William  Wallace 
Barrett,  a  Michigan  man,  succeeded  to  the  command,  and 
continued  until  the  close  of  the  Atlanta  campaign,  when 
Lieut.-Col.  John  Russell,  familiarly  known  as  "  Lord 
John,"  took  command.  Col.  Russell  had  been  a  soldier  in 
the  British  army  during  the  Carlist  war  in  Spain,  under 
Sir  De  Lacey  Evans. 

On  the  14th  of  September  the  regiment  proceeded  to  St. 
Louis,  where  it  remained  a  week,  and  then  joined  the  army 
of  Gen.  Fremont,  at  Sedalia,  Mo.  It  was  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  rebel  Gen.  Price,  and  was  at  the  battle  of 
Pea  Ridge,  Ark.,  in  the  spring  of  1862.  It  formed  part 
of  the  support  of  Gen.  Sigel's  famous  artillery  line  on  the 
last  day  of  the  battle.  Its  losses  were  light, — only  two  or 
three  men.  It  subsequently  marched  to  Batesville,  Ark., 
and  thence  to  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  making  the  whole 
distance,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  in  ten  days. 

From  the  latter  point  it  was  sent  to  Hamburg  Landing, 
on  the  Tennessee  River,  by  steamer,  and  thence  marched  to 
Corinth,  Miss.,  arriving  a  few  days  before  the  evacuation 
of  that  place  by  Gen.  Beauregard's  army.  A  part  of  Com- 
pany H  was  left  behind,  at  Forsyth,  Mo.,  when  the  regiment 
moved  to  Mississippi,  which  rejoined  the  regiment  at  Rienzi, 
Miss.  Among  these  were  Henry  T.  Smith  and  a  number  of 
others,  on  the  sick-list. 

The  regiment  was  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Perryville,  Ky., 
Oct.  8,  1862,  and  subsequently  moved  to  Nashville,  Tenn. 
It  was  with  Rosecrans'  army  in  the  advance  upon  Tulla- 
homa  and  Stone  River,  and  was  in  Sheridan's  division  at 
the  battle  of  Stone  River  during  the  last  days  of  1862  and 
the  first  of  1863.  It  lost  in  that  terrible  series  of  engage- 
ments one  hundred  and  ninety-six  men  out  of  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  who  went  into  action.  Company  H 
lost  two  men  killed,  and  some  eight  or  ten  wounded  and 
taken  prisoners,  among  whom  were  Lieut.  J.  S.  Ransom, 
and  Sergts.  Henry  T.  Smith  and  William  J.  Fickling. 
The  prisoners  were  taken  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  soon 
after  to  Libby  prison,  Richmond,  Va.,  but  were  exchanged 
in  the  course  of  about  a  month.  They  rejoined  the  com- 
pany and  regiment  at  Murfreesboro',  Tenn.,  in  May. 

In  the  subsequent  advance  upon  Bragg  at  Chattanooga 
the  44th  did  considerable  skirmishing,  and  when  Rosecrans' 
army  was  so  furiously  attacked  on  the  Chickamauga  Creek, 
on  the  19th  of  September  following,  it  had  its  full  share  of 
the  labors  and  losses  of  that  memorable  field,  its  total  losses, 
out  of  about  two  hundred  and  forty  men  engaged,  reaching 
one  hundred  and  ten  men,  or  about  forty-five  per  cent. 
The  losses  in  Company  H  were  William  H.  Chase  killed, 
and  Lieut.  Cooley  and  several  enlisted  men  wounded. 

It  fell  back  with  the  army  to  Chattanooga,  being  then  in 
the  old  20th  Army  Corps,  which  was  subsequently  consoli- 
dated with  the  21st,  and  made  the  4th  Corps.  When  the 
Cumberland  army,  reinforced  by  the  old  11th  and  12th 
Corps  of  the  Potomac  army  (afterwards  consolidated  as  the 
new  20th  Corps  under  Gen.  Joe  Hooker),  and  by  Sher- 
man's (15th)  Corps  from  the  lower  Mississippi,  took  the 
offensive  under  Gen.  Grant  and  tumbled  Bragg's  rebel  army 
from  the  heights  of  Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary 
Ridge,  the  44th  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  as  a  portion  of 
Sheridan's  division,  in  storming  the  ridge  on  November  25th. 
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From  this  time  until  the  gathering  of  Sherman's  magnifi- 
cent army,  in  the  spring  of  1864,  for  the  decisive  campaign 
of  Atlanta,  the  regiment  remained  with  the  Cumberland 
army,  under  Gen.  George  H.  Thomas,  encamped  in  the 
vicinity  of  Chattanooga. 

When  Sherman  began  his  movement  in  May,  1864,  the 
44th  was  in  front  of  Rocky- faced  Ridge,  before  Dalton, 
behind  which  lay  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  and  a  numerous 
and  well-equipped  rebel  army.  The  regiment  participated 
in  the  actions  at  Rocky  Face,  Resaca,  and  had  a  most  des- 
perate battle,  unsupported,  with  Gen.  Pat.  Cleburne's 
fighting  division  of  the  rebel  army  and  a  body  of  cavalry, 
at  Adairsville,  Ga.,  below  Resaca.  In  this  affair,  in  which 
it  won  much  honor,  it  lost  thirty-six  men  killed  and 
wounded,  and  expended  eighty  rounds  per  man  upon  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy.  Its  losses  here  were  about  the  heavi- 
est of  any  in  a  single  engagement  during  the  campaign. 

It  was  also  engaged  at  Dallas,  and  in  the  desperate  as- 
sault on  Kenesaw  Mountain,  June  27th,  in  which  it  lost 
from  thirty  to  forty  men.  At  Peach-tree  Creek,  in  front 
of  Atlanta,  July  20th,  it  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
heaviest  of  the  fighting. 

During  the  investment  of  Atlanta,  from  July  20th  to 
August  27th,  it  was  not  seriously  engaged,  but  in  the  affair 
at  Jonesville,  during  the  flanking  movement  of  Sherman's 
army  around  Atlanta,  on  the  1st  of  September,  it  saw  seri- 
ous work. 

Sergt.  Henry  T.  Smith,  of  Company  H,  was  a  second 
time  very  severely  wounded  by  a  shot  through  the  lungs, 
which  troubles  him  more  or  less  to  this  day.  Only  one 
other  man  of  the  company  was  hurt. 

In  Gen.  Thomas'  famous  battles  at  Franklin  and  Nash- 
ville, in  November  and  December,  1864,  it  was  again  en- 
gaged, and  did  its  duty  nobly,  losing  a  number  of  men. 

It  was  sent  to  Texas,  under  Gen.  Sheridan,  when  the 
probability  of  a  collision  with  the  French  army  in  Mexico 
seemed  approaching  certainty  ;  but  when  the  hasty  evacu- 
ation of  that  country  by  the  foreign  armies  made  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  United  States  unnecessary,  most  of 
the  regiments  in  Texas  were  mustered  out  and  sent  home, 
and  among  them  the  44th  Illinois,  which  had  made  a  most 
honorable  record  wherever  it  had  seen  service. 

The  casualties  in  Company  H  were  remarkable.  Out  of 
about  forty-five  men  who  belonged  in  Kalamazoo  County, 
two  were  killed,  ten  wounded,  fifteen  died  in  the  service  or 
of  disease  contracted  therein,  and  as  many  as  eight  or  ten 
were  discharged  for  disability ;  the  last  item,  however, 
includes  a  few  who  were  wounded. 

OTHER   ORGANIZATIONS. 

Besides  the  commands  of  which  we  have  given  a  brief 
history,  Kalamazoo  County  was  represented  in  the  following 
organizations:  1st  Michigan  Infantry,  by  about  twenty-five 
men  ;  7th  Michigan  Infantry,  forty  men ;  8th  Michigan 
Infantry,  fifteen  men  ;  11th  Michigan  Infantry,  fifty  men; 
17th  Michigan  Infantry,  seventy-five  men  ;  24th  Michigan 
Infantry,  twenty  men  ;  28th  Michigan  Infantry,  forty  men  ; 
30th  Michigan  Infantry,  fifty  men ;  1st  Michigan  Sharp- 
shooters, twenty  men  ;  First  United  States  Sharpshooters, 
a  number  of  men  ;  102d  Colored  Infantry,  sixty  men ;  66th 


Illinois  Infantry,  eight  men ;  7th  Iowa  Infantry,  one  man ; 
70th  New  York  Infantry,  thirteen  men. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  there  were  men  from  the  county 
in  many  other  organizations.  These  are  shown  by  the 
adjutant-general's  reports,  and  are  the  best  evidence  we 
have  been  able  to  find. 

The  attempt  is  made  in  these  reports  to  show  the  name 
of  every  man  who  served  in  the  army,  during  the  Rebellion, 
from  Michigan,  but  absolute  accuracy  is  impossible.  Our 
rolls  are  copied  from  the  State  reports,  and  show,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the  complete  list  of  those  serving  from  Kala- 
mazoo County. 

FORTY- FOUETH  REGIMENT  ILLINOIS  VOLUNTEER  INFANTRY. 

Company  H. 

Capt.  James  H.  Barrett,  Kalamazoo;  com.  Aug.  14, 1861 ;  honorably  disch.  July 

25, 1862. 
Capt.  Charles  T.  Dake,  Kalamazoo;  com.  June  7,  1862 ;  1st  lieut.  Aug.  14, 1861. 
Capt.  Henry  T.  Smith,  Kalamazoo ;  com.  Aug.  29,  1865;  1st  lieut.  May  31, 1865; 

must,  out  Sept.  25, 1865;  twice  severely  wounded. 
1st  Lieut.  James  S.  Ransom,*  Kalamazoo ;  com.  Oct.  31, 1864;  2d  lieut.  Aug.  14, 

1861;   adj.  June  7, 1862;  capt.  Co.  D,  March  5, 1863;  wounded  at  Stone 

River. 
1st  Lieut.  William  F.  Jickling,  Kalamazoo;  com.  Sept.  21, 1865;  2d  lieut.  and 

sergt.;  must,  out  Sept.  25, 1865;  wounded  at  Stone  River. 
Sergt.  Addison  H.  Stafford,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  1, 1861 ;  died  at  Rienzi,  Miss., 

July  13, 1862. 
Sergt.  William  F.  Jickling,  Kalamazoo;   enl.  Aug.  1,  1861;  veteran,  Jan.  1, 

1864;  pro.  to  2d  lieut. 
Sergt.  Frank  Corbyn,  Kalamazoo ;  never  must,  with  company;  enl.  in  3d  Mich. 

Cav. ;  pro.  to  2d  lieut.;  died  of  wounds  in  Mississippi. 
Sergt.  Arba  Schoolmaker,  wounded;  disch.  for  disability. 
Corp.  Jeremiah  Filkins,  Galesburg;  enl.  Aug.  1, 1861 ;  died  in  the  service. 
Corp.  Alonzo  L.  Evers,  Ross;   enl.  Aug.  1,  1861;   pro.  to  sergt.;  wounded  at 

Stone  River;  discharged. 
Corp.  Henry  Mott,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  1, 1861 ;  disch.  for  disability. 
Corp.  Cornelius  Quick,  Portage ;  enl.  Aug.  1, 1861 ;  disch.  on  account  of  wounds. 
Corp.  Orson   D.  Ramsdell,  Climax;   enl.  Aug.  1,  1861;   disch.  on  account  of 

wounds. 
Musician  George  Beebe,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  Aug.  1,1861;  disch.  from  hospital; 

under  age. 
Wagoner  Jacob  Hunt,  Climax ;  enl.  Aug.  1, 1861 ;  must.  out. 
Abram  W.  Beebe,  Ross ;  enl.  Aug.  1,  1861 ;  disch.  from  hospital. 
Oliver  B.  Brigham,  Cooper;  enl.  Aug.  1,  1861;  died  in  service. 
Theodore  Bushman,  Texas;  enl.  Aug.  1, 1861  ;  must.  out. 
Geo.  Bowman,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  1,1861 ;  died  in  service  in  February,  1864. 
Isaac  Babcock,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Sept.  1,  1861 ;  died  in  service. 
Myron  C.  Capeli,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  1,  1861;  died  in  service. 
Albert  Corey,  Galeshurg  ;  enl.  Aug.  1,  1861;  killed  at  Stone  River. 
William  H.  Chase,  Pavilion:  enl.  Aug.  1, 1861 ;  killed  at  Chickamauga. 
Edwin  Conkwright,  Prairie  Ronde;  enl.  Aug.  1, 1861;  died  in  service. 
William  Coates,  Prairie  Ronde;  enl.  Aug.  1,  1861;  died  in  service. 
Eli  Eily,  Pavilion  ;  enl.  Aug.  1, 1861 ;  must.  out. 
Sidney  S.  Fletcher,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  1, 1861 ;  must.  out. 
Benjamin  F.  Filkins,  Galesburg;  enl.  Aug.  1, 1861 ;  died  in  service. 
John  Galligan,  Galesburg;  enl.  Aug.  1,  1861 ;  disch.  for  disability. 
Darnel  Gould,  Wakeshma;  enl.  Aug.  1,  1861;  wounded  severely  at  Nashville; 

discharged. 
William  Haggett,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Sept.  1, 1861 ;  died  in  hospital  at  Cincinnati. 
Abram  Loring,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Sept.  1, 1861;  wounded  severely  at  Nashville; 

discharged. 
Edward  Jelly,  Kalamazoo;  disch.  for  disability. 
Gideon  Matfeson,  Pavilion;  enl.  Aug.  1, 1861;  disch.  for  disability. 
Lewis  Merrill,  Galesburg;  enl.  Aug.  1, 1861;  severely  wounded  at  Adairsville, 

Ga. ;  discharged. 
Patrick  O'Maley,  Kalamazoo;  enl.  Aug.  1, 1861;  died  in  service. 
Ralph  Overacker,  O^htemo;  enl.  Sept.  1,  1861;  died  in  service. 
Warren  Pratt,  Kalamazoo  ;  enl.  Aug.  1,  1861 ;  must.  out. 
James  B.  Quick,  Portage;  enl.  Aug.  1, 1861 ;  died  in  service. 
James  Spicer,  Galesburg;  enl.  Aug.  1, 1861;  died  of  disease  from  exposure  at 

Anderson vi He,  Ga. 
Joseph  Tripp,  Cooper;  enl.  Aug.  1, 1861 ;  disch.  for  disability. 
Frank  Thayer,  Richland  ;  enl.  Aug.  1,  1861. 
Rufus  D.  Thayer,  Richland  ;  enl.  Aug.  1,  1861 ;  died  in  service. 
George  H.  Watkins,  Kalamazoo ;  enl.  Aug.  1, 1861 ;  died  in  service. 
Thomas  Travis,  taken  prisoner  at  Chickamauga. 

*  Lieut.  James  S.  Ransom  was  for  some  time  on  the  general's  staff 
as  provost-marshal  of  the  division  in  the  field,  and  when  Gen.  New- 
ton went  to  Florida  the  lieutenant  accompanied  him  as  assistant- 
adjutant-general. 
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SIXTY-SIXTH  REGIMENT  ILLINOIS  VOLUNTEERS  (OR  WESTERN 
SHARPSHOOTERS). 

Company  D. 

Robert  J.  Williamson,  enl.  Sept.  20, 1861 ;  wounded  at  Dallas,  Ga.,  May  29, 18G4; 

pro.  to  1st  lieut. ;  resigned  on  account  of  wounds,  Jan.  16, 1865. 
WilliamS.  Burdick,  must,  out  July  7, 1805. 
Rinaldo  S.  Howard,  must,  out  July  7, 1865. 
Orrin  Jones,  must,  out  July  7, 1865. 
David  Piersall,  must,  oqt  July  7,  1865. 
Henry  Peer,  disch.  for  disability,  July  13, 1862. 
Joseph  J.  Robinson,  died  of  disease  at  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  April  12, 1864. 
Simeon  W.  Whipple,  must,  out  July  7, 1865. 

SEVENTH   REGIMENT   IOWA   VOLUNTEER   INFANTRY. 

Company  H. 

Josiah  B.  Jacobs,  Portage;  enl.  Jan.  1, 1864;  veteran ;  must,  out  July  12, 1865. 


SEVENTIETH  REGIMENT  NEW  YORK  VOLUNTEER  INFANTRY. 

Company  C. 
1st  Lieut.  Morris  J.  Foot, Schoolcraft;  sergt.  May  20, 1861 ;  pro.  to  capt.  Co.  B, 

Dec.  27, 1862. 
Corp.  Henry  Beals,  Schoolcraft;  enl.  May  20, 1861 ;  killed  at  Williamsburg,  Va., 

May  5, 1862. 
George  W.  Beals,  Schoolcraft;  enl.  May  20,  1861;  disch.  for  disability,  March 

15, 1862. 
Aaron  Burson,  Schoolcraft;  enl.  May  20,  1861. 
James  M.  Burson,  Schoolcraft;  enl.  May  20, 1861. 

Emery  Chapman,  Schoolcraft ;  enl.  May  20, 1861 ;  disch.  for  disability,  Jan.  28,  '63. 
Alvah  Edmonds,  Schoolcraft;  enl.  May  20, 1861 ;  disch.  to  enlist  in  regular  army, 

Oct.  28, 1862. 
Frank  Johnson,  Schoolcraft;  enl.  May  20, 1861. 

Robt.  McKinstry,  Schoolcraft;  enl.  May  20,1861;  disch.,  wounded,  June  25, '62. 
Orrin  C.  Knapp,  Schoolcraft;  enl.  May  20, 1861;  killed  at  Williamsburg,  Va. 
Saml.  Garver,  Schoolcraft;  enl.  May  20, 1861 ;  disch.  to  enlist  in  regular  army. 
Moses  Maybee,  Schoolcraft;  enl.  May  20, 1861. 
James  McMann,  Schoolcraft ;  enl.  May  20, 1861 ;  killed  at  Williamsburg,  Va. 
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VILLAGE    OF    KALAMAZOO. 


The  village  of  Kalamazoo  is  beautifully  situated  at  the 
great  bend  of  the  Kalamazoo  River,  about  fifty  miles  from 
its  mouth.  The  immediate  site  is  a  burr  oak  plain,  nearly 
level,  and  elevated  sufficiently  above  the  river-bed  to  give 
excellent  drainage  and  furnish  good  basements  and  cellars. 
The  soil  of  the  plain  is  a  dark,  sandy  loam,  mixed  with 
vegetable  mould,  resting  upon  a  substratum  of  coarse  gravel, 
in  which  is  found  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  most  excellent 
water.  The  valley  of  the  Kalamazoo  is  sunk  below  the 
general  level  of  the  country,  at  this  point,  about  one  hun- 
dred feet,  the  surface  rising  quite  abruptly  into  picturesque 
bluffs,  which  spread  away  into  the  general  level  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  higher  plateau  is  cut  down  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  village  by  two  small  streams,  known  as  Por- 
tage and  Arcadia  Creeks ;  the  former  taking  its  rise  in  the 
townships  of  Portage  and  Texas,  in  which  it  drains  several 
small  lakes,  and  the  last  named  rising  in  the  western  part 
of  the  corporation.  Near  the  northern  line  of  the  village 
two  small  streams,  one  on  either  side  of  the  river,  unite 
with  the  Kalamazoo. 

Portage  Creek  is  a  steady  and  comparatively  rapid  stream, 
affording  considerable  water-power  within  and  beyond  the 
corporation  limits.  The  Kalamazoo  River  has  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  its  channel  in  the  village,  and  furnishes  good 
power.  The  bottom  lands,  proper,  of  the  river  and  Portage 
Creek  occupy  a  level  considerably  below  the  plain  upon 


which  the  village  is  situated,  and  this  is  subject  more  or 
less  to  annual  overflow.  These  bottoms  were  formerly,  in 
places,  particularly  along  the  Portage  Creek,  too  wet  and 
swampy  for  cultivation,  or  even  pasturage,  but  under  in- 
telligent and  judicious  treatment  are  rapidly  becoming  valu- 
able ;  some  of  the  finest  gardens  of  this  region  can  now  be 
seen  to  the  southward  of  the  built-up  portions  of  the  town. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that  quite  a  lake  formerly 
existed  in  the  valley  lying  south  and  southeast  of  the  town. 
The  soil  is  a  black  muck,  underlaid  by  a  stratum  of  tena- 
cious marl,  almost  invariably  found  at  the  bottom  of  fresh- 
water ponds  and  lakes.  The  detritus  from  the  surrounding 
bluffs  has  been  gradually  transported  thither,  until  the  gen- 
eral level  has  been  raised  above  low-water  mark,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  river  below  has  been  steadily  cutting  its 
channel  deeper  in  the  soil,  and  thus  draining  the  whole 
valley. 

The  bluffs  which  form  the  background  of  this  enchant- 
ing valley  are  occupied  by  fine  suburban  residences,  and 
covered  with  gardens,  lawns,  aud  fruit-orchards.  There  is 
perhaps  no  better  situation  in  Michigan  for  the  growth  of 
fruit,  and  particularly  pears,  than  upon  the  terraced  escarp- 
ment of  the  plateau  along  the  western  margin  of  the  vil- 
lage ;  and  the  ground  has  been  carefully  utilized.  The 
prolific  harvest  of  the  autumn  of  1879  fully  establishes  the 
fact  that   this   finely-comminuted  soil,  which  is  a  light, 
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sandy  loam,  resting  upon  alternations  of  clay  and  almost 
pure  sand,  is  unsurpassed  for  the  production  of  finely- 
flavored  fruit. 

The  timber  growth  in  and  around  the  village  consists 
largely  of  several  varieties  of  oak  and  hickory,  intermixed 
with  elm,  bass-wood,  and  several  minor  varieties.  The 
bottom  lands,  where  not  cleared,  are  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  elm,  black  ash,  soft  maple,  sycamore,  etc. 

The  valley  bears  marks  of  the  ancient  drift  in  the  shape 
of  gravel  and  bowlders,  though  the  latter  are  not  so  plenti- 
ful as  to  be  any  impediment  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
On  the  whole  nature  has  exhibited  no  u  'prentice  hand"  in 
the  arrangement  and  composition  of  this  region,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  hardy  pioneers  from  New 
England  and  New  York  thought  they  had  made  a  most 
excellent  exchange  when  they  left  the  rocky  and  sterile 
regions  of  the  East  and  settled  on  the  prairies  and  amid  the 
"oak  openings"  of  Kalamazoo  County. 

Four  very  necessary  conditions  exist  in  the  lower  penin- 
sula of  Michigan,  which  are  the  main  factors  in  explaining 
the  extraordinary  growth  aud  prosperity  of  the  State. 
These  are  a  good  soil,  plenty  of  timber,  excellent  and 
abundant  water,  and  a  favorable  climate.  That  the  first 
three  exist  in  an  almost  superlative  degree,  no  one  pretends 
to  dispute.  The  last  proposition  may  possibly  be  questioned 
by  those  not  familiar  with  the  climate  of  Michigan. 

The  geographical  and  meteorological  conditions  peculiar 
to  the  lower  peninsula  are  among  the  most  remarkable  in 
the  world.  These  are  the  direct  results  of  the  relations  it 
bears  to  the  largest  bodies  of  fresh  water  on  the  globe. 
The  three  great  lakes  enveloping  Michigan  on  the  east, 
west,  and  north,  have  an  average  depth  of  one  thousand 
feet,  extending  about  four  hundred  feet  below  the  sea  level. 
They  are  fed,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  subterranean 
waters,  and  on  these  accounts  vary  but  little  in  temperature 
throughout  the  year, — the  mean  summer  and  winter  tem- 
perature of  Lake  Michigan  showing,  through  an  average  of 
many  years,  only  eight  degrees  variation.  The  conditions 
of  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron  are  similar.  This  fact  ac- 
counts for  the  even  temperature  of  the  climate  of  the  lower 
peninsula,  it  being  neither  as  warm  in  summer  nor  as  cold 
in  winter  as  in  regions  lying  to  the  west  and  even  to  the 
south  of  it.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  peaches  are 
almost  a  certain  crop  as  far  north  as  the  Grand  Traverse 
Bay  region,  when  they  are  frequently  killed  by  excessive 
cold  in  Southern  Illinois  and  Missouri.  They  are  almost 
unknown  as  a  native  product,  in  recent  years,  in  Northern 
Illinois  and  Southern  Wisconsin,  while  they  grow  in  great 
profusion,  and  of  splendid  quality,  from  St.  Joseph  to  Tra- 
verse Bay,  on  the  north.  The  winter  atmospheric  currents 
are  generally  from  points  north  of  an  east-and-wTest  line,  and 
in  their  passage  over  these  vast  lakes  are  toned  down  to  a 
temperature  nearly  corresponding  with  that  of  the  water. 
In  summer,  at  times,  hot,  southerly  winds  prevail  in  the 
interior ;  but  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes  the  atmosphere  is 
generally  genial,  both  in  summer  and  winter.  The  prox- 
imity of  the  lakes  is  also  a  sure  guaranty  against  excessive 
droughts,  such  as  sometimes  prevail  in  the  regions  lying 
between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Ilocky  Mountains, 
the  evaporations  from  these  u  inland  oceans''  and  the  con- 
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sequent  condensation  and  precipitation  being  comparatively 
steady  and  uniform. 

The  meteorological  tables  prepared  by  Prof.  Alexander 
Winchell,  of  the  University,  several  years  since,  are  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  suggestive  upon  these  subjects. 
The  mercury  seldom  falls  below  10° —  or  rises  above  90°. 
The  average  temperature  for  the  summer  months  is  about 
69°,  and  for  the  winter  months  about  22°.  Mean  annual 
temperature  (1879),  47°  76'.  Average  amount  of  pre- 
cipitation (rain  and  snow),  37  inches. 

EARLY   SETTLEMENT. 

The  site  of  Kalamazoo  village  was  occupied  in  past  ages 
by  a  comparatively  cultivated  people,  as  their  mounds  and 
garden-beds  are  sufficient  evidence ;  and,  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  European  race,  by  the  red  race,  known  as  Indi- 
ans,* the  latter  of  whom  had  several  villages  in  the  vicinity. 
It  was  a  prominent  centre  of  attraction  to  them,  and  here 
nearly  a  score  of  trails  converged  from  all  points  of  the 
compass. 

What  white  man  first  saw  the  valley  of  the  Kalamazoo, 
in  this  region,  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine;  but  that 
it  was  some  wandering  hunter  or  trapper,  some  adventur- 
ous coureur  des  hots,  or  zealous  missionary  of  the  Cross, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  During  the  war  with 
Great  Britain,  from  1812  to  1815,  there  was  a  blacksmith- 
ing  establishment  kept  up  in  this  vicinity  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Indians,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  established  and  sup- 
ported by  the  British  military  authorities.  The  party  prob- 
ably came  from  Canada  or  Mackinac,  around  the  lakes  and 
up  the  Kalamazoo  River,  in  canoes  or  bateaux,  bringing  the 
necessary  equipments  and  tools  with  them.  It  was  near  the 
centre  of  the  country  occupied  by  the  Pottawattomies  east 
of  Lake  Michigan,  and  altogether  safe  from  any  attack 
by  American  forces,  unless  by  an  expedition  fitted  up  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose;  and  as  the  existence  of  the  shop 
was  probably  unknown  to  the  American  authorities,  such  a 
movement  was  quite  unlikely  to  occur. 

A  trading-house,  or  station,  was  established  here  at  an 
early  date,  but  the  best  authorities  differ  materially  as  to 
the  exact  time.  Louis  Campau,  himself  an  early  trader 
at  Grand  Rapids,  says  there  were  trading-posts  established 
at  intervals  along  the  great  Territorial  road  leading  from 
Detroit  west  soon  after  the  war  of  1812,  and  mentions 
Kalamazoo  as  one  of  the  points  so  occupied,  but  does  not 
fix  any  date.  He  thinks  the  first  trader's  name  was  Lu- 
maiville,  or  Numaiville.  Rix  Robinson,  another  promi- 
nent trader,  for  a  long  time  in  the  employ  of  the  American 
Fur  Company,  states  distinctly  that  Numaiville  erected  the 
first  trading-post  here  in  the  fall  of  1823,  and  that  he 
(Robinson)  enlarged  and  improved  it  in  1824.  Gurdon 
S.  Hubbard,  another  early  trader,  and  still  living  a  promi- 
nent citizen  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  states  that  he  passed 
the  winter  of  1820-21  at  the  Kalamazoo  post,  and  that 
he  succeeded  Robinson.  A  variety  of  matter  concerning 
this  question  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XIV.,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred. 

The  first  actual  white  settler  upon  the  site  of  the  village  is 
conceded  upon  all  sides  to  have  been  Titus  Bronson,  an  ec- 


*  See  general  chapters. 
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centric  pioneer,  originally  from  Talmadge,  Summit  Co.,  Ohio, 
a  few  miles  east  of  Akron.*  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained, — 
from  reliable  information  furnished  by  John  Geddes,  an  early 
settler  of  Washtenaw  Co.,  Mich., — Bronson  removed  from 
Ohio,  and  settled  in  the  western  part  of  Wayne  Co.,  Mich., 
near  the  east  line  of  Washtenaw  County,  at  a  point  now 
called  Bawsonville,  where  Mr.  Geddes  saw  him  at  work  in 
a  potato-field  in  July,  1824.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
remained  there  long,  and  very  probably  was  working  a 
piece  of  leased  land;  for  on  the  5th  of  May,  1824,  preced- 
ing the  date  when  Mr.  Geddes  first  saw  him,  he  entered 
the  west  half  of  the  northeast  quarter  and  the  east  half  of 
the  northwest  quarter  of  section  32,  town  2  south,  range 
6  east,  adjoining  the  village  of  Ann  Arbor,  in  Washtenaw 
County,  which  was  laid  out  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 29. 

This  purchase  does  not  seem  to  have  fully  satisfied  him, 
for  in  the  fall  of  1824,  or  spring  of  1825,  he  exchanged  the 
two  lots,  containing  160  acres,  with  John  Allen,  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  Ann  Arbor,  for  the  northwest  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 17,  in  town  3  south  (no  range  given).  He  received 
some  "  boot"  money,  but,  as  he  afterwards  thought,  not 
enough.  This  last  purchase,  which  was  a  fine  one,  he  kept 
until  the  fall  of  1826,  and  returned  to  Ohio.  He  came 
back  to  Ann  Arbor  in  1827,  but  did  not  make  it  his  resi- 
dence, though  he  was  often  there.f  He  seems  to  have 
been  wandering  around  the  county  a  good  deal ;  and  Mr. 
Geddes  thinks  he  never  had  his  wife  with  him  in  Washte- 
naw County.  It  was  understood,  in  Ann  Arbor,  that  he 
married  a  widow. 

According  to  Mr.  Henry  Little,  Bronson  visited  the  site 
of  Kalamazoo  in  1827,  in  consequence  of  information  re- 
ceived from  Col.  Isaac  Barnes,  who  had  also  been  here. 
Col.  Barnes  was  from  Medina  Co.,  Ohio,  which  adjoins 
Summit  County  on  the  west,  and  he  was  probably  ac- 
quainted with  Bronson  in  that  State.J  The  fact  that 
Bronson  was  in  Ann  Arbor  in  1827  would  seem  to  make 
Mr.  Little's  statement  a  very  probable  one.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  Bronson,  after  disposing  of  his  lands  in  Wash- 
tenaw County,  was  still  inclined  to  settle  in  Michigan,  and 
he  was  quite  likely  to  have  visited  the  region  of  Kalamazoo 
County,  even  had  he  not  been  induced  to  do  so  by  informa- 
tion from  Col.  Barnes  or  any  one  else. 

Mr.  Geddes  says  he  came  to  Ann  Arbor  in  1827,  with  a 
covered  wagon,  and  he  thinks  that  at  that  time  he  was  on 
his  way  to  Kalamazoo.  This  was  probably  his  first  visit  to 
the  region. 

It  seems  to  be  well  established  that  he  arrived  upon  the 
site  of  Kalamazoo  village  in  the  month  of  June,  1829, 
prepared  to  make  a  permanent  settlement,  and  he  probably 
erected  a  log  cabin  immediately. § 

*  It  has  been  stated  by  some  writer  that  Bronson  was  a  "  Connec- 
ticut Yankee." 

f  Some  accounts  would  indicate  that  he  was  the  owner  of  lands  in 
Washtenaw  County  as  late  as  1835. 

%  We  have  not  seen  Mr.  Little's  statement  verified,  but  it  is  a  prob- 
able one. 

\  Cyrus  Lovell,  the  first  resident  attorney  in  Kalamazoo,  gives  some 
interesting  information  concerning  Titus  Bronson  in  a  letter  to  A.  D. 
P.  Van  Buren,  Esq.,  written  at  Ionia,  Mich.,  Aug.  25, 1875.    He  says  : 

"I  arrived  in  Detroit  in  the  steamer  'Henry  Clay'  on  the  24th  of 


There  was  already  a  considerable  settlement  on  Prairie 
Ronde,  it  having  been  begun  the  previous  year;  and  from 
those  settlers,  and  a  French  trader  named  Leiphart,  located 
at  the  crossing  of  the  Kalamazoo  River,  Bronson  obtained 
needed  supplies  for  his  family  and  help  to  raise  his  log 
cabin.  According  to  Mr.  George  Torrey's  "  History  of 
Kalamazoo,"  published  in  1867,  this  unpretentious  mansion 
stood  upon  a  knoll  near  what  is  now  the  corner  of  Church 
and  Water  Streets,  which  is  near  the  centre  of  the  west 
half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  15,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  west  eighty. ||  He  seems  not  to  have  continued 
long  in  his  new  abode.  The  Indians  who  were  occupying 
the  Matcliebenashewish  reservation  were  somewhat  inclined 
to  consider  him  an  intruder,  and  his  presence  was  evidently 
not  desirable.  There  was  another  reason  for  his  removal : 
his  potato  mania  continued,  and  there  was  beautiful  land 
on  the  prairies  to  the  south  of  him,  where  he  could  at  once 
break  up  a  small  tract  and  raise  a  crop  of  his  favorite  vege- 
table, a  supply  of  which  lie  had  evidently  brought  with 
him.  Whether  he  attempted  any  cultivation  of  the  soil  at 
Kalamazoo  the  first  year  is  extremely  doubtful.  At  all 
events  he  removed  his  family  to  Prairie  Ronde,  where  they 
passed  the  winter  of  1829-30. 

But  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  beautiful  burr-oak  plain 
by  the  Kalamazoo.  He  doubtless  had  it  in  his  mind  to  lay 
out  a  village  on  the  spot  as  soon  as  the  Indians  were  out  of 
the  way  and  he  could  get  a  title  from  the  government. 
According  to  the  record,  we  find  that  he  and  Stephen  H. 

May,  1829;  stayed  at  Detroit  a  day  or  two,  and  reached  Ann  Arbor 
the  same  month,  but  cannot  give  the  precise  day.  On  my  arrival  I 
learned  that  Titus  Bronson,  commonly  called  '  Potato  Bronson,'  had 
some  two  or  three  weeks  before  my  arrival  left  Ann  Arbor  with  his 
family  (wife  and  child  Eliza),  with  Johnnie  Enos  and  Jonathan  Strat- 
ton,  surveyor,  for  the  west,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  southwest,  of  Michi- 
gan. I  became  well  acquainted  with  Enos  and  Stratton  on  their  return 
to  Ann  Arbor.  From  my  conversation  with  them  and  others,  I  feel 
perfectly  satisfied  that  Titus  Bronson  had  never  before  visited  Kala- 
mazoo. As  I  am  informed  by  Enos,  Bronson  had  some  idea  of  pitching 
his  tent  on  Toland  Prairie.  He  liked  it  pretty  well,  but  finally  made 
up  his  mind  that  it  was  not  exactly  the  place  for  a  county-seat,  and 
the  party  pushed  on  to  Kalamazoo.  Here  Bronson  was  satisfied. 
Here  was  the  county-Heat.   .   .   . 

"He  was  left  alone,  after  Enos  and  Stratton  departed,  with  his  wife 
and  only  child,  in  his  tamarack  hut,  of  which  you  spoke  at  Vicksburg. 
But  they,  in  the  fall  of  1829,  went  to  Prairie  Ronde,  and  wintered 
there  in  1829-30,  and  most  likely  in  the  winter  of  1830-31. 

"  I  was  at  Bronson  in  company  with  Cyrus  Beckwith,  register  of 
deeds  of  Washtenaw  County,  in  May,  1830, — saw  the  tamarack  hut 
and  a  few  acres  fenced  in  with  a  low  fence,  north  of  where  his  double 
log  house  afterwards  stood.  Beckwith  and  myself  left  Bronson  (not  a 
man,  woman,  or  child  there)  for  Bronson's  home  on  Prairie  Ronde. 
We  found  him, — stayed  overnight  with  him,  saw  his  wife  and  child, 
and  had  a  good  time.  Aunt  Sally  was  up  and  dressed,  and  enter- 
tained us  most  sumptuously  considering  all  the  circumstances." 

From  this  it  appears  certain  that  he  brought  his  family  to  Bronson 
in  May  or  June,  1829,  and  resided  here  for  several  months  in  his  tama- 
rack shanty,  and  was  consequently  the  first  man  to  bring  his  family 
here  by  at  least  a  year. 

jj  Another  account,  published  in  the  county  directory  for  1869, 
locates  his  first  cabin  on  Kalamazoo  Avenue,  a  little  west  of  West 
Street,  which  is  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  16.  This  seems 
improbable.     We  cannot  reconcile  the  statements. 

This  same  writer  says  the  cabin  was  built  of  logs  12  by  14  feet  in 
dimensions,  "  roofed  with  rails  (?)  and  covered  with  grass." 

Mr.  Henry  Little  states  that  he  only  built  a  temporary  cabin  of 
tamarack  poles,  a  "  claim  shanty,"  merely  as  a  sign  that  the  land  was 
claimed,  not  for  the  purposes  of  a  residence. 
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Richardson,  a  brother-in-law,  who  had  followed  him  to 
Michigan,  entered  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  15,  in 
township  2  south,  and  range  11  west,  on  the  first  day  of 
November,  1830 ;  Bronson  taking  the  east  half  of  the 
quarter  (eighty  acres)  and  Richardson  the  west  half,  the 
dividing  line  being  in  the  centre  of  what  is  now  Rose 
Street.  The  land-office  for  the  southwestern  part  of  Michi- 
gan was  then  located  at  Monroe. 

According  to  reliable  data,  Bronson  purchased  land  on 
Prairie  Ronde,  which  he  afterwards  (between  1831  and 
1834)  exchanged  with  his  brother-in-law,  Richardson,  for 
the  latter's  eighty  acres  on  the  site  of  Kalamazoo.* 

The  two  men  probably  had  in  view  the  possibility  of  their 
claims  being  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  county-seat;  at  all 
events,  the  commissioners  appointed  by  Governor  Cass  to 
locate  it  finally,  in  January,  1831,  settled  upon  this  place, 
which  then  first  received  the  name  of  "  Bronson,"  as  the 
most  convenient  and  proper  point  for  the  seat  of  justice  for 
the  new  county.  (For  original  ownership  of  land,  see 
under  heading  "  Land  Entries,"  history  of  township.) 

FIRST  VILLAGE  PLAT. 

In  liber  A,  page  8,  of  the  records  in  the  county  regis- 
ter's office  we  find  the  original  plat  of  the  "  Village  of 
Bronson,"  entered  of  record  on  the  12th  day  of  March, 
1831,  by  Titus  Bronson  and  Stephen  II.  Richardson.  It 
was  acknowledged  before  William  Duncan,  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  on  the  same  day.  This  plat  included  about  twenty 
squares,  and  covered  substantially  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  15. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  1832,  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  new  plat  made,  covering  about  the  same  ground.  This 
was  recorded  on  the  7th  of  March,  1834,  but  is  accompa- 
nied by  no  acknowledgment,  and  shows  no  names  of  pro- 
prietors.    It  is  called  a  plat  of  the  "Village  of  Bronson." 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1834,  appears  of  record  a  third 
plat  of  the  "  Village  of  Bronson,"  covering  the  west  half 
of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  15,  and  acknowledged 
by  Titus  Bronson  and  Sally  Bronson.  It  shows  consider- 
able changes  from  the  two  preceding  ones,  and  designates 
a  "  school  lot,"  No.  56,  eight  rods  square.  The  second 
plat'  is  recorded  in  liber  B,  page  500,  and  the  third  in  same 
book,  page  504. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  locate  the  county-seat,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Bronson  prom- 
ised, in  the  event  of  its  being  located  on  his  land,  that  he 
would  lay  out  a  village,  and  place  upon  the  records  a  map 
of  the  same,  and  would  donate  ample  lands  for  county  pur- 
poses; also  for  the  use  of  the  common  schools  and  an 
academy,  for  a  public  burial-ground,"}"  and  for  the  use  of 

*  The  records  show  that  both  Bronson  and  Richardson  entered  land 
on  section  14,  Prairie  Ronde,  in  1830.  See  history  of  Prairie  Ronde 
township.  This  land  (the  north  half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section 
14,  township  4,  range  12)  Bronson  sold  to  Richardson,  Feb.  20,  1832. 
Consideration,  $1000.  Richardson  deeded  to  Sally  Bronson,  Jan.  5, 
1833,  the  west  half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  15,  township 
2,  range  11.     Consideration,  $1000.     (See  deed  records.) 

t  This  burial-place,  which  is  shown  on  the  original  plat  by  Bronson 
and  Richardson,  was  16  by  20  rods  in  extent,  and  covered  the  ground 
now  occupied  by  the  Jewish  church,  and  sufficient  besides  to  make  up 
two  acres  of  land.    It  was  probably  never  used  for  burial  purposes,  but 


the  first  four  Christian  denominations  which  should  erect 
houses  of  worship.  These  donations  included  what  is  now 
called  "  Bronson  Park." 

The  agreement  was  faithfully  observed,  and  to  Titus 
Bronson  the  village  is  indebted  for  its  beautiful  public 
grounds  and  broad  and  liberal  streets  and  squares,  which 
are  the  pride  of  its  citizens,  and  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  strangers.     < 

These  peculiar  and  pleasant  features  really  give  the  "  Big 
Village"  its  prominence  abroad,  and  make  it  one  of  the 
most  charming  towns  in  the  Union.  The  subsequent 
treatment  of  its  liberal  founder  was  by  no  means  justified 
by  any  act  or  misdemeanor  of  his,  and  he  finally  abandoned 
the  beautiful  spot  so  wisely  chosen  for  a  home,  a  disap- 
pointed and  sorrowful  man,  to  wander  a  few  years,  and  then 
return  to  his  former  home  in  Ohio  to  die  in  poverty  and 
obscurity. 

The  county  jail,  as  mentioned  elsewhere,  was  at  first 
erected  upon  what  is  now  the  west  part  of  the  park,  and 
the  old  building  occupied  by  the  "  Branch"  of  the  State 
University  stood  on  the  east  end  of  the  same.  Church 
Street  originally  extended  through  the  park  to  Lovell  Street, 
and  what  is  now  Park  Street  was  first  named  Jail  Street. 

The  jail  was  torn  away  upon  the  erection  of  a  new  one 
on  the  court-house  square,  in  1845  ;J  and  the  old  "  Acad- 
emy," or  branch  school  building,  was  removed  from  the 
east  end  of  the  park  in  1854,  upon  the  leasing  of  the  park 
to  the  village  authorities.  It  now  stands  a  little  back  from 
Willard  Street,  near  Cooley  Street,  on  Block  XXXI.§ 
Upon  the  vacation  of  the  two  squares  constituting  the  park, 
the  interest  of  the  heirs  of  Stephen  H.  Richardson  in  the 
property  was  conveyed  to  the  county  ;  and  in  1854  the  vil- 
lage leased  the  grounds  thus  vacated  for  the  period  of  ten 
years,  which  was  renewed  in  1864  for  ninety-nine  years,  for 
the  purpose  of  converting  them  into  a  public  park.  Church 
Street  was  vacated  between  Academy  and  South  Streets  by 
an  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  Feb.  13,  1847. 

Authorities  differ  as  to  who  was  the  second  settler  upon 
the  site  of  Kalamazoo.  It  is  stated  in  the  county  directory, 
published  in  1867,  that  Nathan  Harrison  followed  Bron- 
son early  in  the  summer  of  1830.  He  came  from  Prairie 
lloude,  and  built  a  log  dwelling  at  the  foot  of  Main  Street, 
near  the  river,  aud  established  a  ferry  at  that  point. ||  Ac- 
cording to  this  account,  William  Harris  and  William  Mead 
next  arrived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  and  a  little 
later  came  Elisha  Hall.  The  history  published  in  the 
directory  of  1869  says  that  William  Harris  was  the  next 
settler  after  Bronson,  and  the  Jirst  to  bring  his  family  here, 
which  would  indicate  that  Bronson  did  not  bring  his  wife 

the  first  school  building  in  the  place  was  built  upon  it  in  1832  or  1833. 
The  building  was  also  used  for  holding  courts  and  for  religious  meet- 
ings. 

J  This  was  the  second  jail.  The  new  brick  one  was  erected  in 
1868. 

$  See  history  of  Baptist  College  and  branch  of  University  in 
Chapter  XXI. 

||  The  ferry  is  supposed  to  have  been  established  in  the  spring  of 
1832,  and  was  continued  until  1835,  when  the  first  bridge  was  built 
across  the  stream.  Other  accounts  say  that  Harrison  started  his  ferry 
in  1833,  and  continued  it  until  1835.  He  was  wont  to  enjoy  himself 
catching  fish  while  his  spouse  managed  the  ferrying  business.  He 
used  a  large  scow  for  teams,  and  a  canoe  for  foot-passengers. 
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when  he  located  here  in  1829.     Some  accounts  say  that 
the  latter  brought  his  wife  first  to  Prairie  Ronde  in  1830. 

William  Harris  built  a  cabin  in  the  spring  of  1830,  on 
the  trail  leading  from  Kalamazoo  to  Grand  Prairie,  in  the 
valley,  very  near  what  is  now  the  corner  of  West  and 
Water  Streets.  Here  he  was  visited,  late  in  the  season 
(September),  by  Rodney  Seymour,*  Lot  M.  and  Noah 
North,  who  had  been  at  work  making  brick  at  Ypsilanti 
during  the  summer.  Mrs.  D.  S.  Dillie,  then  living  on  Gull 
Prairie,  was  a  sister  of  Mr.  Seymour,  and  he  came  partly 
to  visit  her.  He  and  his  companions  had  made  a  short 
stop  on  Gull  Prairie,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  crossing  of 
the  Kalamazoo,  near  the  site  of  the  future  village.  They 
crossed  the  river,  possibly  by  Harrison's  Ferry,  and  follow- 
ing up  the  little  stream,  now  dignified  by  the  name  of 
Arcadia  Creek,  finally  found  their  friend  Harris  and  his 
rude  domicile.  It  would  be  deemed  a  sorry  affair  in  these 
days  of  invention  and  luxury,  but  as  it  was  (with  the 
exception  of  Bronson's  claim  shanty,  unoccupied,  and  the 
trading-house  across  the  river)  the  only  building  in  all  the 
broad  valley,  it  might  well  put  on  airs. 

It  was  built  in  the  true  pioneer  style,  and  was  about  as 
primitive  a  structure  as  has  been  seen  since  the  days  when 
"  prehistoric  man"  disputed  his  rights  with  the  cave  bear 
and  the  gigantic  hyena  of  "  ancient  days."  It  was  built  of 
logs,  laid  flat  upon  the  ground,  and  carried  high  enough  to 
allow  the  dwellers  to  stand  upright  under  its  "  shed  roof," 
which  slanted  all  one  way,  and  was  composed  of  poles 
covered  with  marsh-grass,  making  a  very  humid  shelter  in 
"  falling"  weather.  Its  floor  was  the  earth,  leveled  and 
packed  down  solid  and  smooth,  and  it  had  as  yet  only 
openings  for  door  and  windows,  against  which  were  hung 
some  of  the  family  blankets  or  shawls  in  case  of  cold  or 
damp  weather.  The  luxury  of  a  chimney  was  considered 
too  enervating  for  this  bracing  climate,  and  a  fire  was 
kindled  outside  in  pleasant  weather,  and  in  stormy  days  in 
the  centre  of  the  wigwam,  from  which  the  smoke  escaped 
through  a  square  hole  in  the  roof,  a  la  Pottawattamie. 

The  furniture  was  by  no  means  luxurious,  but  such  as 
became  the  primitive  dwelling.  It  consisted  of  a  camp- 
kettle,  a  frying-pan,  a  few  knives  and  forks  and  iron  spoons, 
a  couple  of  three-legged  stools,  a  few  tin  plates,  a  table, 
made  by  splitting  a  basswood  log,  hewing  it  down  with  a 
common  axe,  and  putting  three  legs  into  it,  and  a  bedstead, 
made  by  inserting  the  ends  of  two  poles  into  the  wall  of  the 
cabin,  and  supporting  the  other  ends  by  crotched  sticks 
driven  in  the  ground ;  over  this  frame  were  laid  small  poles, 
or  were  stretched  strips  of  elm-  or  basswood-bark,  and 
these  were  covered  with  the  scanty  bedding  of  the  family. 
A  few  wooden  pegs  driven  in  the  logs  served  for  a  ward- 
robe, and  a  shelf  made  of  a  split  pole  laid  upon  other 
wooden  pins  answered  the  purposes  of  a  cupboard  and 
pantry.  The  children  slept  upon  the  "  cold,  cold  ground," 
and  the  household  guardian,  the  brave  old  watch-dog,  fared 
as  well  as  the  best. 

*  Mr.  Seymour,  who  is  still  living  in  Kalamazoo,  distinctly  remem- 
bers that  Harris  was  the  first  man  to  settle  with  his  family  on  the  site 
of  Kalamazoo.  He  says  that  in  September,  1830,  Titus  Bronson  was 
at  Prairie  Konde,  and  Harris'  was  the  only  cabin  on  the  site  of  Kala- 
mazoo. 


.  A  small  "  patch"  of  ground  had  been  stirred  up  and 
planted  with  a  little  corn  and  a  few  vegetables.  Here  was 
the  home  of  father,  mother,  and  three  children.  These 
"  betterments"  were  a  fair  sample  of  those  at  first  construc- 
ted throughout  the  region,  save  that  occasionally  a  settler 
would  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  "  loft"  and  a  "  puncheon" 
floor,  and  may  be  a  stick-and-mud  chimney,  built  up  on  the 
end  of  the  cabin,  outside, — "  turned  out  o'  doors,"  as  the 
"boys  used  to  say  of  the  chimneys  of  the  Southern  people 
during  the  war. 

The  visitors  did  not  remain  long  at  Harris',  but  soon  de- 
parted towards  the  south  on  their  way  to  visit  the  "  Big 
Prairie,"  which  had  then  been  settled  nearly  two  years. 

The  following  interesting  letter,  from  one  who  was  among 
the  very  earliest  settlers  of  Kalamazoo  County,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Telegraph  of  Dec.  31,  1879.     It  refers  to  the 

year  1830  : 

"Chicago,  Bee,  21,  1879. 

"Yours  of  the  18th  just  received.  I  will  answer  some  of  your  last 
questions  first.  After  leaving  Ann  Arbor,  there  was  one  house,  that 
of  Mr.  Dexter,  at  Dexter,  one  at  Grass  Lake,  three  at  Jackson,  one 
at  Sandstone,  at  Marshall  none.  The  Ketch  urns,  Camp,  and  others 
were  just  cutting  logs  for  a  house  at  Marshall.  A  Mr.  Barney  had  a 
house  at  Battle  Creek;  there  was  another  cabin  on  Tolland  Prairie, 
just  built  by  Mr,  William  Tolland;  two  at  Kalamazoo.  Nate  Harrison 
lived  where  the  old  river  house  formerly  stood,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Portage  Creek  and  Kalamazoo  River;  it  was  of  him  father  obtained 
the  oxen  to  help  pull  our  wagon  out  of  its  place  in  the  mud  at  the 
old  ford.  That  night  we  stayed  overnight  at  the  house  of  William 
Harris,  upon  the  Arcadia.  The  house  stood  a  little  northwest  of  the 
court-house  and  directly  back  of  the  house  built  by  Walter  Clark,  on 
Main  Street.  The  same  Wm.  Harris  afterwards  lived  in  the  town  of 
Texas  a  good  many  years;  he  was  not  at  home  at  the  time,  and  I  do 
not  recollect  about  the  children.  On  leaving  there  we  passed  through 
a  large  Indian  camp  and  wound  our  way  through  the  ravine  north- 
west to  Grand  Prairie;  Benjamin  Drake  lived  there  at  the  time.  We 
then  struck  across  Genesee  Prairie,  where  Enoch  Harris  had  just  put 
up  a  house.  We  arrived  the  same  evening  on  the  north  end  of  Prairie 
Ronde,  and  stayed  at  the  house  of  Ambrose  Fitzgerald,  October  7tb. 
The  next  day  we  drove  down  to  the  west  side  and  went  into  the  house 
with  Titus  Bronson's  family,  where  we  stayed  about  a  week;  next  to  a 
vacant  house  about  half  a  mile  northeast,  owned  by  a  Mr.  Bliss,  and 
stayed  there  till  we  moved  up  into  our  own  house. 

"Any  information  I  can  give  you  will  be  cheerfully  furnished.  If 
desirable,  can  give  you  the  names  of  most  of  the  heads  of  families 
and  the  location  at  that  time.  Mr.  William  Blair  can  do  the  same 
just  as  well. 

"Merritt  D.  Cobb." 

In  the  same  year  that  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the  last- 
named  parties,  Col.  Huston,  who  already  had  a  store  on 
Prairie  Ronde,  built  a  "  store"  on  what  is  now  the  corner 
of  Main  and  Hose  Streets,  and  filled  it  with  goods  for  the 
settlers'  accommodation  ;  no  doubt,  "  taking  the  wind  out  of 
the  sails,"  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  the  French  trader 
across  the  river. 

According  to  the  directory  history  of  1869,  Nathan  Har- 
rison erected  a  cabin  on  the  site  of  what  was  afterwards  the 
old  River  House,  on  "  Harrison's  half-acre,"  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Portage  Creek  and  the  river,  which  was  then 
only  a  few  rods  above  the  site  of  the  present  bridge  on  Main 
Street.  Mead  took  up  his  abode  with  Harris,  who  was  his 
brother-in-law,  and  Hall  erected  a  dwelling  on  Arcadia 
Creek,  near  the  river,  below  the  present  railway  bridge  of 
the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company. 

These  pioneers  no  doubt  depended  for  meat  upon  wild 
game,  which  everywhere  abounded,  including  deer,  bear, 
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wild  turkeys,  etc.,  and  the  excellent  fish  which  crowded 
the  clear  waters  of  the  Kalamazoo  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  which  were  plenty  at  all  times.  The  settlements 
on  Prairie  Bonde  and  Gull  Prairie  afforded  them  "  corn" 
and  vegetables  until  aftef  their  first  harvest,  when  they 
in  turn  became  independent,  having  u  enough  and  to 
spare." 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1831  was  most  propitious  for  the 
new  settlement  at  the  "  great  bend  of  the  Ke-Kanamazoo." 
On  the  15th  of  January  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
locate  the  county-seat  reported  in  favor  of  the  "  village  of 
Bronson, ,J  and  on  the  2d  of  April,  Governor  Cass  set  his 
official  seal  to  an  approval  of  their  choice.*  From  this 
time  dates  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  prosperous  career 
for  one  of  the  finest  villages  in  the  land.  Had  the  county- 
seat  been  fixed  at  Comstock,  Portage,  or  any  other  point, 
it  is  altogether  problematical  whether  there  would  have 
been  any  considerable  point  of  trade  where  Kalamazoo  now 
stands.  The  generous  donations  made  by  Mr.  Bronson 
most  probably  had  great  influence  in  inducing  the  com- 
missioners to  fix  upon  the  place.  At  all  events,  the  fact 
accomplished  made  the  future  of  the  pioneer  village  bright 
with  promise,  and  eventually  concentrated  here  the  greatest 
accumulation  of  wealth  and  population  in  Southwestern 
Michigan. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1831,  Bronson  returned  to 
his  new  village  from  Prairie  Bonde,  and  on  the  12th  of 
March  he  and  Richardson  placed  upon  record  their  plat  of 
the  village  of  Bronson,  as  before  stated.  The  descriptive 
portions  of  the  plat  read  as  follows : 
"  Kalamazoo  County,  > 

'  I  88. 

Michigan  Territory,  J 

"  The  courses  of  the  squares,  lots,  and  streets  in  the  above  plat  are 
parallel  to  the  section  lines;  each  square  contains  two  hundred  and 
fiity-six  square  rods ;  each  lot  in  a  square  is  four  rods  by  eight,  or 
thirty-two  square  rods,  except  the  school  lot,  which  is  eight  rods  square. 
All  the  streets  on  this  plat  are  four  rods  wide,  except  main  street?,| 
which  are  six  rods.  The  public  square,  jail  square,  and  academy 
square  are  each  sixteen  rods  square.  The  above  streets  and  squares 
are  appropriated  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  county.  The  church 
square  is  sixteen  rods  square,  and  is  appropriated  to  the  first  four 
religious  denominations  who  may  form  societies  in  the  foregoing  town 
and  erect  buildings  thereon, — one-fourth  to  the  benefit  of  each  society. 
The  school  lot  is  eight  rods  square,  and  is  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  district  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  school-house  thereon.  The 
burial-ground  contains  two  acres,  and  is  sixteen  rods  by  twenty,  and 
is  appropriated  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  town."J 

This  plat  was  drawn  by  "  Phineas  Hunt,  mathematician ;" 
but  if  his  knowledge  of  mathematics  is  indicated  by  his 
handiwork  it  was  not  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  later 
times.  The  county  had  been  organized  in  July,  1830,  and 
now  the  county-seat  being  fixed  in  a  well-laid-out  village, 
the  latter  began  to  realize  the  influence  of  its  title  in  the 
increasing  influx  of  settlers. 

The  knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  Governor  and  the 
platting  of  the  village  was  soon  spread  far  and  wide,  and 
the  settlement  increased  quite  rapidly.    Among  the  perma- 

*  The  official  proclamation  finally  fixing  the  county-seat  was  issued 
on  the  12th  of  May  following,  by  Stevens  T.  Mason,  Secretary  and 
acting  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan. 

t  On  the  old  plat  there  were  two  main  streets, — the  present  one  and 
the  one  now  designated  as  Rose  Street. 

X  The  burial  lot  was  near  the  present  intersection  of  South  and 
Henrietta  Streets. 


nent  settlers  of  1831  were  Dr.  J.  G.  Abbott,  David  S. 
Dillie  (who  had  been  temporarily  a  resident  of  Gull 
Prairie),  Elias  and  John  Mead,  Hosea  B.  Huston  (who 
had  established  the  first  store),  and  Bodney  Seymour,  the 
visitor  of  the  year  before  at  Wm.  Harris'.  Huston  was  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Smith,  Huston  &  Co.,  of  Schoolcraft, 
the  heaviest  mercantile  firm  in  the  county.  He  built  the 
store  (occupied  as  a  branch  of  the  above  firm)  which  stood 
for  many  years  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Main  and  Bose 
Streets.  Dillie  settled  on  a  40-aere  tract  lying  south  and 
west  of  College  and  West  Streets,  on  which  now  stands  the 
Central  Union  school  building.  He  built  a  log  house  on 
the  land. 

Bronson  and  Harrison  kept  open  house  for  new-comers 
until  they  could  provide  themselves  habitations. 

Dr.  Abbott  and  family  occupied  the  upper  story  of 
Huston's  new  store  building  as  soon  as  it  was  finished. 

Other  notable  arrivals  in  the  fall  of  1831  were  Cyrus 
Lovell,  the  first  attorney  to  locate  at  the  county-seat,  and 
who  had  been  a  temporary  resident  on  Toland's  Prairie,  and 
E.  Lakin  Brown,  who  was  a  partner  in  the  mercantile  firm 
at  Schoolcraft,  before  spoken  of,  a  resident  of  the  latter 
place,  but  often  at  Bronson  for  weeks  at  a  time. 

It  is  related  of  Mr.  Lovell  that  he  had  a  fixed  disin- 
clination to  hard  manual  labor,  but  desiring  to  build  a  house 
wherein  to  dwell,  and  labor  being  exceedingly  scarce,  he 
was  forced  to  strip  off  his  coat  and  dig  a  cellar  where  he 
designed  to  place  his  dwelling,  on  the  corner  of  what  is  now 
Rose  and  Water  Streets.  He  had  originally  designed  an 
ample  one,  but  necessity  being  the  mother  of  invention,  he 
was  enabled  to  reduce  its  fair  proportions  to  accommodate 
his  physical  constitution. 

Prominent  also  among  the  arrivals  of  this  year  was  that 
of  Gen.  Justus  Burdick.  The  general  had  been  acquainted 
in  his  early  days  with  Elon  Farnsworth,  afterwards  attorney- 
general  of  Michigan,  when  the  latter  was  pursuing  his 
studies  in  Woodstock,  Vt.  Mr.  Farnsworth  advised  the 
general  to  go  West,  assuring  him  that  it  would  be  to  his 
advantage.  Farnsworth  himself  soon  after  came  to  Mich- 
igan and  settled  at  Detroit.  Gen.  Burdick  subsequently 
removed  from  Woodstock  to  Burlington,  where  he  engaged 
in  trade,  which  did  not  prove  satisfactory.  At  that  time 
Farnsworth  wrote  him  to  remove  to  the  West,  and  succeeded 
in  persuading  him  to  do  so.  The  general  came  to  Detroit, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance,  among  others,  of  Lucius 
Lyon,  who  was  sanguine  in  the  belief  that  Bronson  village 
would  some  day  be  an  important  point.  By  his  advice, 
Gen.  Burdick  came  here,  as  stated,  in  the  fall  of  1831.  He 
was  so  well  pleased  with  the  place  and  surrounding  country 
that  he  soon  after  purchased  of  Titus  Bronson  the  east  half 
of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  15,  with  the  exception 
of  four  lots  which  Bronson  had  sold  to  Smith  &  Huston 
and  Chauncey  Merwin,  paying  for  the  same  $850.§     The 

$  The  statement  has  been  made  that  possibly  Titus  Bronson  never 
actually  owned  land  in  his  own  name  in  Kalamazoo.  The  records 
show  that  he  owned,  by  deed  from  government,  the  east  half  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  section  15,  and  his  wife  subsequently  owned,  by 
deed  from  S.  H.  Richardson,  the  west  half  of  the  same  quarter  section. 
Bronson  owned  several  hundred  acres  altogether  in  various  parts  of 
the  county,  as  shown  by  the  records.  In  1835  he  was  assessed  for 
390  acres  in  Arcadia  township,  at  a  value  of  $1320. 
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deed  was  executed  in  Detroit,  at  the  office  of  Elon  Farns- 
worth,  on  the  24th  of  October,  1831. 

Subsequent  to  this  transaction  the  general  returned  to 
Burlington,  Vt.,  and  late  in  the  same  year  sent  his  brother, 
Cyren  Burdick,  to  look  after  his  interests  in  Bronson.  He 
soon  after,  probably  in  the  spring  of  1832,  commenced  the 
erection  of  a  hotel,  which  was  christened  the  "  Kalamazoo 
House,"  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  its  modern  name- 
sake.* 

The  sale  made  by  Bronson  to  Burdick  closed  out  his  in- 
terest in  the  village,  until  January  5,  1833,  when  his  wife 
became  owner,  by  deed  from  Richardson,  of  the  west  half  of 
the  southwest  quarter  of  section  15,  immediately  adjoining 
the  tract  sold  to  Burdick.  In  the  year  following,  Titus  and 
Sally  Bronson  placed  on  record  the  third  "  Plat  of  the  Vil- 
lage of  Bronson,"  with  some  alterations  from  former  ones, 
and  embracing  the  west  half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  15.  The  date  of  record  is  Aug.  14,  1834.  Liber 
B,  p.  504.  This  portion  of  the  village  plat  owned  by  his 
wife  was  mostly  conveyed  by  Titus  and  Sally  Bronson  to 
parties,  in  lots,  during  the  two  or  three  following  years. 
Bronson  must  have  left  Kalamazoo  early  in  1836,  soon  after 
the  name  of  the  village  was  changed. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  village  plats,  it  may  be  well 
to  insert  the  following  list,  showing  the  original  plats  and 
all  subsequent  additions,  with  dates  and  names  of  propri- 
etors, as  shown  by  the  records : 

ORIGINAL    PLATS    OF,    AND    ADDITIONS    TO,    THE    VIL- 
LAGE   OF    KALAMAZOO. 

First  Plat,  by  Bronson  &  Richardson,  March  12,  1831. 

Second  Plat  (no  proprietors  given),  evidently  a  re-plat  of  the  first, 
March  7*,  1834. 

Third  Plat,  by  Titus  and  Sally  Bronson,  Jujy  2,  1834,  recorded 
Aug.  14,  1834.  A  new  plat,  covering  both  the  former  ones,  substan- 
tially.f  These  three  are  all  called  on  the  record  plats  of  the  "  Village 
of  Bronson." 

Additions. — On  the  25th  of  December,  1839,  John  D.  Pierce,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  made,  or  caused  to  be  made,  a 
plat  of  the  school  land,  section  16,  which  lies  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  corporation.  It  was  recorded  in  Kalamazoo,  on  the  4th 
of  January,  1856. 

Plat  of  Kalamazoo. — In  liber  J,  page  640,  is  recorded  what  is 
called  a  "Plat  of  the  Town  of  Kalamazoo,  the  County-Seat  of  Kala- 
mazoo County."  It  was  acknowledged  before  Epaphroditus  Ransom, 
on  the  26th  of  December,  1844,  by  Justus  Burdick,  Thomas  C.  Shel- 
don, and  Anthony  Cooley,  and  recorded  Dec.  29,  1845.  This  is  the 
first  time  the  place  is  called  Kalamazoo  on  the  plat  record.  The  place 
had  been  organized  as  the  village  of  Kalamazoo  in  the  spring  of  1843. 

This  last-named  plat  includes  all  previous  ones,  and  extends,  east 
and  west,  from  West  Street  to  the  river,  and,  north  and  south,  from 
Lovell  Street  to  North  Street. J 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1846,  was  recorded  an  addition,  made  by  Amos 
Brownson,  Wm.  E.  Sill  (by  his  attorney),  and  Caleb  Eldred,  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Baptist  Institute,  and  known  as 
the  "  Institute  Addition." 

Wm.  E.  Sill,  by  George  F.  Porter,  his  attorney,  made  an  addition 
June  13,  1846. 

An  addition  was  made  by  A.  V.  Prouty,  May  31,  1847. 

Thomas  C.  Sheldon  made  an  addition  June  24,  1847. 

George  D.  Rice,  on  the  5th  of  December,  1851. 

The  University  addition  was*made  Dec.  7,  1852.     The  parties  in- 


*  See  account  on  another  page. 

f  There  is  also  a  plat  in  liber  E,  page  336,  recorded  by  order  of 
court  March  23,  1834,  showing  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  15, 
township  2,  range  11. 

t  This  plat  is  said  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Trask  to  have  been  made  in  1836. 


terested  were  James  Taylor,  Wm.  L.  Eaton,  J.  A.  B.  Stone,  Samuel 
Graves,  and  S.  W.  Dunning. 

Addition  by  Parsons,  Potter,  Dewing,  and  Gibbs,  Dec.  13,  1852. 

An  addition  by  Amos  Brownson,  Feb.  24,  1854. 

One  by  D.  S.  Walbridge,  May  10,  1854. 

Additions  by  Paulus  Den  Blyker,  Jrfh.  21,  1856;  platted  March  14, 
1851.     Revised  addition,  Jan.  22,  1856;  platted  March  29,  1853. 

Two  additions  by  the  same,  Jan.  25,  1856. 

One  by  Silas  Trowbridge,  Jan.  27,  1856. 

One  by  George  W.  Rice  and  Lawrence  Vandewalker,  May  1,  1856. 

One  by  P.  Den  Blyker,  May  27,  1857. 

One  by  A.  Taylor  (no  date)  about  this  time. 

By  John  Hoedemaker,  April  8,  1857. 

By  C.  E.  Stuart,  June  13,  1859. 

By  P.  Den  Blyker;  Feb.  28,  1860. 

By  T.  P.  Sheldon  and  George  D.  Rice,  June  28,  1860. 

College  addition,  by  Thomas  R.  Jones  and  II.  Stan  wood,  July  9, 1861. 

Addition  by  J.  D.  Rice,  April  17,  1866. 

By  John  A.  Newell,  April  30,  1866. 

By  William  G.  Wheaton,  Oct.  17,  1866. 

By  John  Dudgeon  and  Charles  L.  Cobb,  Nov.  17,  1866. 

By  D.  B.  Merrill  and  William  H.  McCourtie,  May  17,  1867. 

By  C.  E.  Stuart,  May  20,  1867. 

By  Harriet  A.  J.  Seely,  May  29,  1867. 

By  Hiram  Arnold,  Aug.  31,  1867. 

By  James  Taylor,  Dec.  2,  1867. 

By  Jonathan  Parsons,  Dec.  5,  1867. 

By  Thomas  Richardson  and  Myrtle  Wattles,  March  26,  1868. 

By  Arad  C.  Balch,  June  2S,  1868. 

By  H.  O.  Hitchcock  and  J.  W.  Fish,  Nov.  9,  1868. 

By  Thomas  Richardson  and  Myrtle  Wattles,  Nov.  20,  1868. 

By  C.  W.  Hall,  April  3,  1869;  platted  November,  1857. 

By  F.  Bush  and  Thomas  Paterson,  June  18, 1869. 

By  H.  G.  Wells  and  John  Parker,  May  17,  1870. 

By  P.  Den  Blyker,  July  1,  1870. 

By  Jonathan  Parsons,  Oct.  3,  1870. 

By  Gillis  Wabeka,  May  20,  1871. 

By  P.  Den  Blyker,  Oct.  21,  1871. 

By  Andrew  Krom  and  Lucien  A.  Hascall,  Nov.  20,  1871. 

By  Leendert  Molhoek,  Jan.  12,  1872. 

By  John  Dudgeon  and  Charles  L.  Cobb,  April  5,  1872. 

By  William  Fletcher,  May  22,  1872. 

By  George  Thomas  Clark,  May  28,  1872. 

By  Theodore  P.  Sheldon,  June  3,  1872. 

By  Abner  D.  Doubleday,  June  28,  1872. 

By  L.  H.  Trask,  July  1,  1872. 

By  W.  C.  Dewey,  Oct.  15,  1872. 

%  Julia  E.  Stuart  and  William  F.  Potts,  April  14,  1873. 

By  Frederick  Bush  and  Thomas  Paterson,  Aug.  13,  1873. 

By  the  same,  Sept.  4,  1873. 

By  William  Fletcher,  Sept.  9,  1873. 

By  Benjamin  M.  Austin  and  William  A.  Tomlinson,  May  18,  1874. 

By  H.  J.  II.  Edwards,  Oct.  12,  1874. 

By  John  Dudgeon  and  Charles  L.  Cobb,  subdivision,  Nov.  25, 1874. 

By  Peyton  Ranney,  July  3,  1877. 

Of  the  new-comers,  Elisha  Hall  was  a  carpenter  by  trade, 
and  soon  began  to  make  himself  useful  by  introducing  a 
better  class  of  work  into  the  settlement.  David  S.  Dillie 
built  a  temporary  shanty  near  the  terminus  of  the  present 
Kalamazoo  Avenue,  and  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
brick.  At  the  close  of  1831  the  hamlet  was  supplied  with 
a  general  store  (exclusive  of  the  trading-post),  a  resident 
physician  (Dr.  Jonathan  Gr.  Abbott),  several  mechanics,  an 
attorney  (Cyrus  Lovell),  and  about  fifteen  heads  of  fami- 
lies, all  white  people. 

Quite  a  number  of  new  buildings  were  erected,  includ- 
ing several  dwellings.  A  mail-route  was  established  which 
passed  through  Bronson,  and  accommodated  the  settlers 
with  letters,  though  there  was  no  post-office  in  the  village 
until  July,  1832. 
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The  first  event  of  importance  in  1832  was  the  first  town- 
ship election,  which  was  held  at  the  house  of  Titus  Bron- 
son, not  his  original  claim  shanty,  but  a  newer  and  improved 
domicile.*  This  meeting  was  for  the  township  of  Arcadia, 
which  had  been  set  off  and  organized  in  July,  1830.  An 
account  of  this  meeting  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  the 
township  proper. 

During  this  year  several  prominent  men  became  owners 
of  land  in  and  around  the  village ;  among  these,  Lucius 
Lyon  and  Thomas  C.  Sheldon,  the  latter  of  whom  (and 
perhaps  the  former)  afterwards  became  one  of  the  village 
proprietors. 

Among  the  arrivals  of  1832  were  Anthony  Cooley,  the 
painter,  who  immortalized  on  canvas  the  first  court  scene  in 
Bronson,  and  who  occupied  a  house  on  Edwards  Street; 
James  Parker  and  family,  who  came  here  from  Cassopolis, 
and  who  located  on  Water  Street ;  Henry  Mower,  Nathaniel 
Foster,  and  Stephen  Vickery,  the  first  treasurer  of  the 
county,  and  long  a  prominent  public  officer.^ 

The  first  death  in  the  village  occurred  at  the  Kalamazoo 
House,  soon  after  it  was  opened,  probably  in  September  or 
October  of  this  year.  The  person  was  a  man  whose  name 
has  not  been  preserved.  He  was  buried  on  the  lot  where 
Charles  Gibbs  lived  in  1869. J 

Curious  as  it  may  seem,  the  famous  "  Black  Hawk  war" 
seriously  affected  this  far-away  country.  Soon  after  the 
ridiculous  fiasco  of  Maj.  Stillman  near  Rock  River,  in 
what  is  now  Marion  township,  Ogle  Co.,  111.,  in  the  latter 
part  of  May,  1832,  the  news  spread  rapidly  that  the  United 
States  army  had  been  cut  to  pieces  in  Illinois,  Fort  Dear- 
born, at  Chicago,  captured,  the  garrison  massacred,  the  set- 
tlers in  Northern  Illinois  all  tomahawked  and  scalped,  and 
the  bloody  and  victorious  Sac  chief,  at  the  head  of  5000 
fierce  warriors,  was  making  fast  time  on  the  war-path  straight 
for  the  flourishing  settlements  in  Kalamazoo  County  !  The 
excitement  was  intense;  the  military  were  at  once  called  out, 
and  preparations  made  to  "  pile  a  new  Thermopylae,"  or 
beat  back  the  horde  of  advancing  savages.  Col.  H.  B.  Hus- 
ton, the  first  merchant  in  Kalamazoo,  left  his  desk  and,  ably 
seconded  by  Capt.  Harrison,  who  came  of  a  fighting  famiiv, 
mustered  all  the  men  who  could  be  spared,  and  hurried, 
with  brief  leave-takings,  to  the  general  rendezvous  at 
Schoolcraft,  then  the  largest  and  best  business  point  in  the 
county.  Here,  under  leaders  full  of  "martial  fire,"  a 
heterogeneous  battalion  of  some  two  hundred  men,  mounted 
on  every  variety  of  farm-horse,  and  promiscuously  armed 
with  the  flint-lock  musket  of  Bunker  Hill,  rifles  that  had 
caused  many  a  fallow  deer  and  gobbling  turkey-cock  to  bite 
the  dust,  uncertain  shot-guns  and  old  holster-pistols,  sabres 
that  had  seen  bloody  service  under  "  Mad  Anthony"  in  the 


*  It  would  appear  that  Bronson  built  at  least  two  dwellings  for  him- 
self in  the  village.  The  first  regular  dwelling  was  a  sort  of  two-story 
affair,  built  of  logs,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Water  and  Church 
Streets.  The  second  was  a  frame  building  of  still  greater  pretensions, 
occupied  a  few  years  ago  by  Mrs.  Barrett.  The  first  was  built  in  1831, 
and  the  second  in  1834. 

f  See  civil  list  of  the  county,  Chapter  XVIII. 

t  In  another  connection  it  is  stated  that  the  first  death  was  that  of 
Joseph  Wood,  father  of  Smith  L.  Wood,  aged  seventy-two,  a.nd  that 
he  was  buried  in  the  new  cemetery  on  West  Street.  This  death  is 
also  said  to  have  occurred  in  1833.  Rev.  Richard  Meek  preached  the 
funeral  sermon. 


"stirring  days  of  old,"  and  powder-horns  that  would  be  a 
fortune  to  Barnum's  Museum,  set  themselves  in  battle  array 
and  disappeared  in  smoke  and  dust  towards  the  southwest, 
where  lowered  the  ominous  war-cloud,  ready  to  burst  in 
flame  and  blood  over  a  devoted  land. 
As  the  gallant  cavalcade  swept  on, 

"  'Twere  worth  ten  years  of  peaceful  life, 
One  glance  at  their  array." 

After  a  long  and  weary  ride,  during  which  a  number  of 

jaded  steeds  and  toil-worn  warriors  gave  out  and  lingered 

by  the  way,  the  command  reached  the  embryo  city  of  Niles, 

"  Where  the  Norman  encamped  him  of  old/'§ 

and  sought  a  brief  respite  from  the  "  horrors  of  war"  in  a 
sylvan  camp  a  mile  out  of  the  frightened  village,  for,  surely, 
as  the  thundering  tramp  of  the  valorous  legion  shook  the 
ground,  they  might  exclaim, 

•'The  voice  of  the  battle's  on  the  breeze, 
March  forward  one  and  all !" 

The  village  of  Niles  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  the 
chivalry  of  Michigan,  which  had  assembled  from  far  and  near 
ready  to  do  battle  a  Voutrance  for  wives  and  children  tremb- 
ling "  in  their  log-cabin  homes." 

In  this  pleasant  camp  the  men  of  Kalamazoo  County 
remained  for  two  whole  days,  fighting  mosquitoes  and 
cursing  the  long  delay  of  Black  Hawk  and  his  whooping 
braves,  whom  they  expected  to  see 

"  Come  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed," 

in  all  the  horrid  panoply  of  Indian  war.  But  they  came 
not ;  in  fact,  they  were  then  fugitives,  swiftly  fleeing  from 
the  legions  of  Uncle  Sam  and  the  ravenous  militia  of  Illi- 
nois, who  came  forth  under  Ford,  and  Lincoln, ||  and  Dement 
to  sweep  the  red-skinned  devils  from  the  fair  prairies  of  the 
West. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  day  "  in  camp"  "  general 
orders"  announced  that  the  peninsula  was  safe,  and  the 
battalion  would  countermarch  for  home.  Strict  discipline 
and  soldierly  bearing  were  enjoined,  and  as  night  fell  upon 
the  darkening  landscape,  the  guard  was  set  and  the  soldiers 
"  sunk  on  the  ground  overpowered,  the  weary  to  sleep  and 

the "      "  Shade  of   the  mighty  Pontiac,  what  do  I 

behold  ?" 

And  the  heroic  sentinel  discharged  his  piece  and  fled  for 
camp,  shrieking  "  Indians !  Indians  !  Black  Hawk  and  all 
his  band  are  upon  us !     The  foe,  he  comes  !" 

From  the  shadows  of  the  surrounding  forest 

"At  once  there  rose  so  wild  a  yell, 
As  all  the  fiends  from  heaven  that  fell 
Had  pealed  the  banner  cry  of  hell." 

The  host  awoke,  and,  springing  to  its  feet,  with  one  long 
cry  of  abject  despair,  prepared  for  immolation.  The  dread 
sounds  ceased,  and  all  became  still  as  a  summer's  eve. 
Whence  came  that  fierce  alarum  cry?  Where  are  the 
bloody  foemen  ?  No  man  could  tell,  but  it  soon  turned  out 
that  one.  portion  of  the  command  had  played  "  Indian" 
upon  the  balance  to  perfection. 

g  Robert  Cavelier  de  La  Salle,  who  visited  this  very  ground  in 
December,  1679,  was  a  native  of  Rouen,  in  Normandy. 

||  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  captain  in  the  State  militia,  and  marched 
his  company  to  Rock  River. 
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The  joke  was  soon  understood  and  hugely  enjoyed  as  the 
"  army"  leisurely  wended  its  way  homeward,  like  the  val- 
orous King  of  France,  who, 

"  With  forty  thousand  men, 
Marched  up  the  hill,  and  then — 
Marched  down  again." 

It  is  said  that  the  boys  took  to  the  woods  on  the  home- 
ward march,  and  that  scarcely  a  "corporal's  guard"  reported 
at  the  rendezvous  at  Schoolcraft.* 

As  a  fitting  finale  of  the  "  Black  Hawk  war,"  the  Rev. 
James  T.  Robe,  a  Methodist  itinerant  missionary,  is  said  to 
have  preached  a  sermon,  the  first  in  the  history  of  Bronson, 
and  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  chose  an  appropriate  text, 
which  ran  something  in  this  wise:  "And  two  shall  put  ten 
thousand  to  flight."  The  sermon  was  preached  at  the 
house  of  Titus  Bronson.f 

The  year  1833  opened  with  an  appropriate  ceremony, 
the  marriage  on  the  first  day  of  January — said  to  have 
been  the  first  in  the  village — of  Ethan  French  and  Ma- 
tilda Hounsom.  The  good  example  was  followed,  on  the 
9th  of  February,  by  James  M.  Parker  and  Tamar  Walters, 
and  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month  by  the  veritable  John 
Smith  and  Jemima  Edgington.  The  necessary  licenses 
were  granted  by  Stephen  Vickery,  clerk,  and  the  solemn 
ceremonies  were  performed  by  "  Squire"  Lovell, — presum- 
ably Cyrus,  the  resident  attorney. 

Among  the  new-comers  of  1833  were  George  Patterson, 
from  Cassopolis,  who  built  a  house  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  lot  since  occupied  by  William  B.  Clark  ;  and  John 
Hays,  Sr.,  from  Prairie  Ronde,  where  he  had  lived  a  few 
months,  with  his  family — (he  was  originally  from  the  same 
section  of  country  in  Ohio  with  the  Harrisons).  The  mi- 
gration of  these  last-named  individuals  was  said  to  have 
been  induced  by  the  wonderful  stories  of  a  soldier  named 
Sumner,  who  had  served  in  this  region,  and  had  seen  the 
beautiful  prairies  of  Southern  Michigan. 

Hays'  first  dwelling  was  built,  in  the  early  spring,  on  the 
corner  of  what  are  now  Main  and  Pitcher  Streets.      A 


*  There  have  been  more  rich  stories  told  and  more  burlesque  scenes 
portrayed  concerning  the  "  Black  Hawk  war"  than  of  any  other  in 
the  history  of  the  nation.  It  is  wonderful  "how  great  a  matter  a 
little  fire  kiudleth."  The  whole  grand  scare,  reaching  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  Lake  Erie,  grew  out  of  a  solitary  barrel  of  whisky.  The 
brave  fellows  from  Central  Illinois, — from  McLean,  Tazwell,  Peoria, 
and  Fulton  Counties, — who  buckled  on  their  armor  and  followed  Maj. 
Stillman  to  the  "  tented  field,"  to  fight  the  terrible  "  Mu-ea-ta  Mu-hi- 
ea-tah,"  were  something  like  the  "  moonshiners"  of  Northern  Georgia, 
— they  made  whisky  '*  down  thar," — and  when  ready  to 

"  Mount,  mount,  and  away  o'er  the  green  prairie  wide," 

very  naturally  took  along  a  "  bar'l"  of  the  "  critter."  This  barrel 
unfortunately  found  its  way  with  Stillman's  command  on  its  memor- 
able scout,  and  it  was  when  they  were  all  tolerably  "  enthused"  in 
the  camp  by  Stillman's  Creek  that  they  got  into  the  shameful  affray 
and  stampede  where  Black  Hawk,  with  about  100  sober  braves, 
put  about  300  of  them  to  rout,  and  frightened  the  whole  Northwest; 
except  the  soldiers  in  the  field,  out  of  their  senses.  Eleven  soldiers 
and  three  Indians  were  killed  in  this  "  dreadful  battle,"  and  the  value  of 
undisciplined  militia  was  once  more  demonstrated.  The  "extract  of 
corn"  was  as  demoralizing  as  Maj.  Horrey's  "apple  water"  in  the 
days  of  Marion. 

f  Another  statement  is  that  Mr.  Robe  preached  first  in  the  slab 
school-house  on  South  Street,  in  1833  or  '34 ;  and  that  Abner  Jones, 
the  first  Presbyterian,  also  preached  in  it  the  same  year.  Mr.  Robe 
is  called  a  u  circuit  rider." 


little  way  south  from  this  spot  was  an  Indian  field  where 
the  natives  had  cultivated  corn  and  vegetables,  and  of  this 
Mr.  Hays  made  a  fine  garden-spot. 

It  is  said  that  the  first  "importers"  of  stock  to  this  region 
were  John  F.  Gilkey  and  Mumford  Eldred,  who,  in  the 
spring  of  1833,  brought  in  a  drove  of  cattle  from  Illinois, 
— mostly  cows.  These  men  remained  two  weeks,  in  the 
mean  time  pasturing  their  stock  in  the  marsh.  Cows 
brought  from  $50  to  $80,  and  working  oxen  from  $50  to 
$100  per  "yoke."  Cows  were  apparently  considered  of 
prime  value,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  similar  prices  have  ever 
been  realized  since. 

Harrison's  ferry,  which,  some  accounts  say,  was  put  in 
operation  in  1832,  and  others  in  1833,  did  an  extensive 
business,  though  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  fording-place 
below  was  still  used,  more  or  less,  in  low  water. 

In  the  spring  of  1833  there  were  about  fifteen  families 
in  the  place,  and  probably  about  one  hundred  people, — men, 
women,  and  children  (not  counting  Indians,  who  were  quite 
numerous  in  the  vicinity).  Crops  now  began  to  be  raised  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  supply  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
settlers,  and  the  grist-mill  at  Comstock  was  kept  tolerably 
busy  grinding  grain  for  the  settlers. 

The  second  merchant  in  the  place  was  Robert  Mcintosh, 
who  seems  to  have  located  at  some  period  between  1832 
and  1836. J  The  old  Indian  fields,  near  the  village  to  the 
south,  supplied  large  quantities  of  delicious  wild  strawber- 
ries ;  and  it  is  related  that  a  small  party,  among  whom  was 
one  of  Mrs.  Hays'  daughters,  afterwards  Mrs.  Charles  Gibbs, 
gathered  in  a  few  hours  three  large  tubs  full  of  the  fruit. 
They  found  so  many  that  the  services  of  an  ox-team  were 
required  to  bring  them  in.  The  Indians  brought  game  and 
fish  to  the  village,  where  they  exchanged  them  for  money, 
or  such  goods  and  commodities  as  the  store  of  Col.  Huston 
afforded. 

Although  the  place  had  been  established  as  the  seat  of 
justice  for  the  county,  yet  the  settlement  does  not  seem  to 
have  increased  with  very  great  rapidity  previous  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  land-office  from  White  Pigeon  to  Bronson,  in 
1834.  In  1833  village  lots  were  selling  at  prices  ranging 
from  $1  to  $50. 

It  is  said  that  Gen.  Burdick  offered  Judge  Hinsdill,  who 
arrived  about  this  date,  a  partnership  in  his  unsold  village 
property  at  $5  per  acre.  The  offer,  favorable  as  it  might 
seem,  was  declined,  the  judge  preferring  a  farm  at  govern- 
ment price  on  Gull  Prairie. 

Among  the  settlers  of  1833  were  Deacon  M.  Heyden- 
burk,  Silas  Trowbridge,  Bollin  Wood,  James  and  William 
E.  Waite,  Roswell  Crane,  and  Edmund  La  Grave. 

Trowbridge  exchanged  120  acres  of  land,  which  he  had 
taken  about  two  miles  north  of  the  village,  probably  on 
section  3,  Kalamazoo  township  (then  Arcadia),  for  4  J  acres 
of  Bronson's  plat  of  the  village. 

Other  comers  were  Harrison  and  James  Coleman,  Wil- 
liam Martin,  Ira  Burdick,  Russo  King,  and  Abraham  and 
Daniel  Cahill.  The  Colemans,  Martin,  and  others  settled 
in  the  south  part  of  the  town.    Ira  Burdick  became  a  part- 

J  Mcintosh,  according  J,o  the  record,  was  indicted  at  the  November 
term  of  the  court  in  1834,  for  "  gaming,"  and  also  for  selling  liquor 
to  the  Indiani. 


Photo,  by  Van  Sickle,  Kalamazoo. 
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Hon.  H.  G.  Wells  was  born  at  Steubenville,  Jefferson  Co., 
Ohio,  June  16,  A.D.  1812;  educated  at  Kenyon  College,  Knox 
Co.  Ohio ;  read  law  in  the  office  of  James  &  Darnel  L.  Collier  at 
Steubenville,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1832.  His  father, 
Bezaleel  Wells,  was  born  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  April  4,  1768,  and 
died  at  Steubenville  Aug.  4,  1846.  His  mother,  Sarah  G.  Wells, 
was  born  in  Frederick  Co.,  Md.,  May  17,  1778,  and  died  at  Steu- 
benville Feb.  10, 1839.  His  grandparents  lived  and  died  m  Mary- 
land,—all  well  advanced  in  years.  His  great-great-grandfather, 
James  Wells,  was  born  in  England  in  1700,  and  removed  to  Balti- 
more Md  in  1725.  He  had  ten  brothers  and  sisters,— all  of  whom 
are  dead,  except  Mrs.  Ann  C.  Kellogg,  of  Anaheim,  Cal.,  and 
Francis  A.  Wells,  of  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Judge  Hezekiah  G.  Wells  came  into  the  county  of  Kalamazoo 
on  the  15th  day  of  July,  1833,  and  for  the  first  two  years  resided 
with  his  brother,  Samuel  O.  Wells,  on  a  farm,— a  part  of  section 
36  —in  what  now  constitutes  the  township  of  Texas  ;  subsequently 
removing  to  the  village  of  Schoolcraft,  and  thence  to  the  village 
of  Kalamazoo,  in  1856.  He  was  married  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
Sept.  9,  1840,  by  Rev.  O.  P.  Hoyt,  to  Achsah  Strong,  daughter  of 
Asa  and  Delina  Strong,  of  Perch  River  village,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 
The  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention (in  1802)  that  formed  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
and  at  one  time  the  largest  landed  proprietor  of  that  State.  He 
failed  in  business  in  1832,  and  the  family  were  thrown  upon  their 
own  resources 

While  residing  at  Schoolcraft,  Judge  Wells  held  the  office  of 
supervisor,  township  treasurer,  school  inspector,  county  judge,  and, 
in  1835,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  Michigan.  In  the  division  of  the  township  into  school 
districts,  and  in  the  organization  of  the  schools,  he  always  mani- 
fested a  deep  interest.  In  his  duties  as  judge,  more  than  four-fifths 
of  all  the  civil  cases  were  tried  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury, 
the  law  then  requiring  the  party  who  desired  a  jury  trial  to  so  elect. 
In  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1835,  although  the  youngest 
member  of  that  body,  he  served  on  several  important  committees, 
and  was  active  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  He  was  also  elected 
and  served  as  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Michi- 
gan, in  1850,  which  prepared  the  constitution  under  which  we  are 
now  living. 

After  his  removal  to  Kalamazoo,  he  was  elected  and  served  four 
different  years  as  president  of  the  village  board  of  trustees,  and, 
in  1840,  and  again  in  1860,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  presidential 
electors  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  During  the  administration  of 
President  Lincoln,  he  was  appointed  "  Minister  Resident  to  the 
Central  American  States,"  which  position  he  declined;  subse- 
quently he  was  appointed,  by  President  Johnson,  consul  to  Man- 
chester, England,  which  appointment  he  also  declined.  In  1861, 
Judge  Wells  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  having  in  charge  the  Agricultural  College 


of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  subsequently  elected  by  his  associate 
members  president  of  the  board.    His  term  of  service  on  this  board 
has  been  again  and  again  renewed  by  successive  Governors  of  Michi- 
gan.   Up  to  the  present  time  the  Agricultural  College  of  Michigan 
has  worked  its  way  against  many  adverse  influences  and  severe  at- 
tacks of  members  of  the  Legislature ;  but  has  continued  to  grow 
in  favor  until  it  is  now  admitted  to  be  the  best-managed  andmost 
successful  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.     This  is  the 
attestation  of  learned  men  from  abroad,  and  wise  and  thoughtful 
men  at  home,  thousands  of  whom  have  visited  it  during  the  past 
three  years.     Judge  Wells  has  been  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  of  Michigan  for  several 
years,  and  served  one  term  as  its  president.     He  is  now,  and  has 
been  for  many  years,  clerk  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  "  Michi- 
gan Female  Seminary,"  established  on  the  Mount  Holyoke  plan, 
and  located  at  Kalamazoo.     At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
"Michigan  State  Pioneer  Society"  he  was  elected  its  president. 
This  society  is  carefully  collecting,  in  published  papers,  facts  that 
will  prove  great  aids  to  the  future  historian  of  Michigan,  and  which 
would  have  ceased  to  be  known  when  the  pioneers  had  gone  down 
to  their  graves.     In  1873  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  John  J. 
Bagley  one  of  eighteen  commissioners  to  prepare  and  report  a 
constitution  for  the  State  of  Michigan,  to  be  voted  upon  by  the 
people.     The  labor  of  the  commission  was  ably  and  faithfully  per- 
formed, making  changes  in  the  features  of  the  present  constitution, 
giving  simplicity,  clearness,  perspicuity,  and  proper  arrangement, 
in  lieu  of  double  meaning,  ambiguity,  and  bad  arrangement  as  in 
the  constitution  of  1850.      The  newly-prepared  constitution  also 
provided  for  fair  salaries  to  the  Governor  and  State  and  judicial 
officers,  in  place  of  the  niggardly  provisions  of  the  present  consti- 
tution in  connection  with  these  offices.     The  people  had  a  right, 
by  their  votes,  to  reject  this  proposed  constitution,  which  right 
they  exercised,  possibly  to  their  own  disadvantage. 

In  August,  a.d.  1-862,  Judge  Wells  raised  in  western  Michigan 
the  25th  Infantry  Michigan  Volunteers,  which  greatly  distin- 
guished itself  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  under  the  command 
of  Col.  O.  H.  Moore.  In  June,  a.d.  1874,  Judge  Wells  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Grant,  and  unanimously  confirmed  by  the 
United  States  Senate,  presiding  judge  of  the  "  Court  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Alabama  Claims."  This  court  held  its  sessions  for  two 
years  and  six  months  in  Washington  city,  and  entered  judgments 
m  two  thousand  and  sixty-eight  cases  ;  distributing  of  the  amount 
awarded  to  the  United  States  at  Geneva  the  sum  of  $9,316,120.25. 
Commendatory  notices  of  the  action  of  this  court  are  found  in 
the  annual  messages  of  President  Grant  to  Congress  in  1875  and 
1876  In  the  latter  year  the  President  said,  "  *  The  Court  of  Com- 
missioners of  Alabama  Claims'  has  prosecuted  its  important  duties 
very  assiduously  and  very  satisfactorily."  After  the  final  adjourn- 
ment of  the  court,  Judge  Wells  returned  to  Kalamazoo,  where  he 
now  resides. 


Res.   of    Hon.  H.G.WELLS,  Kalamazoo. 
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ner  with  Cyren  Burdiek,  as  before  stated,  in  the  Kalamazoo 
House.  Abraham  Cahill  soon  after  established  the  first  tan- 
nery near  the  river ;  and  Daniel  Cahill  opened  a  furniture- 
store. 

The  year  1834  was  another  memorable  one  in  the  history 
of  Bronson,  and  the  one  which  of  all  others  gave  the  village 
its  first  grand  start  as  a  business  point.  Up  to  this  time  it 
had  been  but  a  straggling  hamlet  of  a  score  of  families.  In 
June  of  this  year  the  United  States  land-office  for  this 
district,  which  had  been  located  at  White  Pigeon  since 
1831,  was  removed  here,  and  with  it  came  many  prominent 
men, — Maj.  Abraham  Edwards,  Register,  and  family; 
Thomas  C.  Sheldon,  Receiver ;  Theodore  P.  Sheldon,  Chief 
Clerk  ;  Lawrence  Yandewalker,  Isaac  W.  Willard,  T.  S.  At 
Lee,  and  others.  Mr.  Willard  had  been  in  the  mercantile 
business  with  John  S.  Barry  (afterwards  Governor)  at 
White  Pigeon. 

A  branch  of  the  State  Bank  was  also  established  here  by 
act  of  the  Legislature  passed  March  7,  1834.  It  was 
opened  in  April  following,  and  was  located  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  Main  and  Rose  Streets. 

Maj.  Edwards  purchased  a  dwelling  which  had  been 
erected  by  Nathaniel  Foster,  and  moved  his  family  into  it 
soon  after  his  arrival.  This  continued  to  be  his  home  until 
his  death,  in  1860. 

The  year  1834  was  also  remarkable  for  a  disastrous  tor- 
nado, or  cyclone,  which  passed  over  Bronson  on  the  after- 
noon of  October  18th.  It  approached  the  village  by  way 
of  the  narrow  valley  of  Arcadia  Creek,  and  seemed  to  de- 
ploy, as  it  debouched  upon  the  plain,  like  a  charging  column 
into  line  of  battle,  and  swept  with  terrific  violence  over  the 
frightened  hamlet.  We  copy  a  description  of  its  progress 
and  effects  from  the  history  of  the  town  published  in  the 
county  directory  for  1869  : 

"  The  western  sky  suddenly  assumed  a  strange  and  awful  appear- 
ance; a  reddening  shadow  mantled  the  earth,  a  warm  gust  of  wind 
swept  over  the  valley,  and  then  a  peculiar  whistling  sound  was  heard, 
while  above,  the  contorted  clouds  put  on  more  awful  shapes.  Pres- 
ently the  moaning  of  the  wind,  the  sudden  shaking  and  swaying  of 
the  trees,  the  glistening  of  the  leaves,  abruptly  smitten  and  upturned 
against  the  darkened  sky,  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Arcadia,  west 
of  the  village,  gave  the  first  evidences  of  the  wild  rush  of  the  swoop- 
ing tornado.  Down  it  swept  across  the  plain,  gathering  strength  and 
velocity  as  it  sped  onward.  Its  movement,  swifter  than  the  flight  of 
swiftest  bird,  was  singular  and  hideously  sportive  in  its  character. 
In  width  it  was  hardly  more  than  a  hundred  feet,  yet  it  would  rise 
and  fall,  now  turn  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left  ;  here  skimming  over 
a  house  or  tree,  there  sweeping  away  impediments  as  though  they 
were  gossamer. 

"The  first  building  struck  was  one  owned  by  Dr.  H.  Starkweather, 
which  stood  near  the  east  end  of  the  Burdiek  House  block,— a  low 
dwelling,  within  which  a  sick  woman  was  lying  upon  a  bed.  The 
roof  was  taken,  but  the  woman  was  left  uninjured.  The  corner  of 
the  Kalamazoo  House  barn  was  its  next  objective  point,  and  the  po- 
sition was  carried  with  a  great  crash  and  the  flying  of  boards  and 
shingles.  Next  it  charged  furiously  upon  Maj.  Edwards'  kitchen,  and 
only  the  stove,  with  several  white  and  swelling  loaves  preparing  for 
the  oven,  were  left  to  mark  its  former  abiding-place.  Striding  across 
Main  Street,  the  tornado  snapped  away  the  tops  of  the  great  oaks, 
and,  turning,  rushed  upon  the  house  of  Mr.  Hays,  utterly  demolished 
and  wiped  out  the  rear  building,  toppled  the  chimneys  of  the  main 
part,  the  falling  bricks  severely  injuring  two  of  his  daughters,  who 
had  not,  like  the  other  inmates,  fled  to  the  cellar.  Articles  of  furni- 
ture and  bedding  from  this  house  were  found  east  of  the  river.  The 
roof  of  Mr.  Northrop's  heavy  block-house,  some  twenty  rods  east,  was 
lifted  and  moved  around  at  right  angles  to  its  proper  place.  Thence 
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the  blast  proceeded  to  Nathan  Harrison's,  lifted  and  carried  some  dis- 
tance a  wagon  without  a  box,  performed  other  queer  antics,  and  then 
all  at  once  died  away  on  the  hill-side  east  of  the  river.  The  whole 
was  the  work  of  a  moment.  It  was  immediately  followed  by  a  severe 
snow-storm." 

It  was  a  most  remarkable  phenomenon,  considering  the 
season  of  the  year,  and  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  storm- 
fiend  of  the  sultry  months,  finding  stern  winter  close  upon 
him,  had  revenged  himself  by  a  last  expiring  blow. 

We  continue  the  quotation  : 

"  After  the  storm,  Mr.  Hays  was  obliged  to  find  a  place  of  shelter 
for  his  family  until  his  own  house,  twisted  and  torn,  could  be  made 
habitable  again.  The  only  refuge  that  could  be  found  was  the  new 
school-house,  on  South  Street,  then  not  wholly  finished.  The  family 
used  the  back  part  of  the  house  to  live  in,  and  Judge  Fletcher  used  the 
front  part  for  holding  a  session  of  the  Circuit  Court,  the  partition  being 
nothing  more  than  suspended  sheets  and  blankets.  Several  weeks 
elapsed  before  their  own  house  was  made  ready  again.  David  Hub- 
bard and  family  at  the  same  time  occupied  the  old  slab  school-house* 
adjoining,  and  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  those  days  are  by  no  means 
the  least  pleasant  ones  in  the  memories  of  the  survivors  of  these  two 
families." 

The  most  prominent  individual  arrival  of  1834  was  that 
of  Epaphroditus  Ransom,  subsequently  a  man  of  distin- 
guished reputation  as  a  jurist  and  legislator.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Hampshire  Co.,  Mass.,  but  came  to  Michigan  from 
Vermont,  arriving  at  Bronson  late  in  the  autumn.  A  few 
days  later  the  family  went  to  Grand  Prairie,  where  they  re- 
mained a  few  weeks,  when  they  moved  into  Titus  Bronson's 
first  log  house,  he  having  recently  completed  a  more  preten- 
tious one  and  vacated  the  first.f 

In  this  primitive  dwelling  the  family  passed  the  first  winter 
in  Kalamazoo,  with  the  snow  and  sleet  drifting  through  the 
roof,  and  the  long-drawn  howl  of  the  famished  wolf  resound- 
ing frequently  beneath  their  windows. 
Of  that  winter  Mr.  Torrey  says,— 

"But  a  merry  winter  it  was,  diversified  by  wolf-fights,  dances,  and 
merry-makings  of  various  kinds.  To  these  festivities  people  came 
from  every  quarter,  and  well  does  the  writer  remember  the  different 
ones  that  graced  the  boards  with  their  presence.  There  was  Stephen 
Vickery,  resplendent  in  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons;  Lawrence  Van- 
dewalker,  with  unexceptionable  pumps;  Col.  Huston,  with  wolf-skin 
coat;  Lora  J.  Rosecrantz,  of  Prairie  llonde,  the  gayest  buck  of  them 
all;  while  Tom  Sheldon,  Gen.  Burdiek,  Attorney  Ransom,  and  Isaac 
W.  Willard  (him  of  the  hundred  hounds)  did  not  hesitate  to  trip  it 
with  the  rest,  to  the  inspiring  tones  of  the  Whitlock  fiddles,  none  the 
less  inspiring  because  two  of  them  were  scraped  by  rosy  girls.  On 
these  festive  occasions,  Johnson  Patrick,  Ira  Burdiek,  and  Lot  North 
were  not  far  off;  while  Dr.  Starkweather  and  Sam  Ransom  were  watch- 
ing opportunities  to  practice  some  sly  joke  on  those  of  the  '  light  fan- 
tastic toe.'  Glorious  old  days  were  those,  full  of  joy  and  hilarity; 
and  thrice  happy  he  who  could  <  cast  his  lines  in  such  pleasant  places.' " 

Soon  after  Judge  Ransom's  arrival  he  purchased  a  large 
share  of  the  front  upon  Main  Street,  extending  from  the 
crockery  establishment  of  C.  S.  Cobb  &  Sons  to  the  corner 
of  Burdiek  Street,  and  running  north  to  Water  Street,  for 
all  of  which  he  paid  only  $600.  The  plat  was  about  200 
feet  on  Main  Street,  by  264  on  Burdiek  Street,  and  included 
lots  Nos.  92,  94,  243,  244,  and  245.  In  1835  he  erected 
upon  this  plat  a  plain  dwelling,  but  at  that  time  considered 


*  These  school  buildings  stood  upon  the  lot  originally  set  apart  by 
Bronson  and  Richardson,  in  1831,  for  a  burial-place.  The  Jewish 
church  now  stands  upon  a  part  of  the  same  ground* 

I         f  For  full  information  of  Governor  Ransom  see  Chapter  XIX.,  "  The 

i     Professions." 
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one  of  the  best  residences  in  Western  Michigan.  A  stately 
block  of  business  buildings  now  occupies  the  entire  front  on 
Main  Street,  and  the  old  dwelling  is  crowded  from  its  com- 
manding position  and  reduced  to  menial  purposes.  The 
judge  filled  many  important  State  offices,  and  was  elected 
Governor  of  the  State  in  1847.  After  his  term  expired,  he 
retired  to  his  fine  estate,  now  constituting  the  Den  Blyker 
additions  to  the  village,  where  he  lived  until  1851,  when 
he  sold  the  property  to  Paulus  Den  Blyker.  In  1856  he 
removed  to  Kansas,  where  he  died  in  1859.  His  remains 
were  brought  to  Kalamazoo  for  interment.* 

Another  prominent  arrival  in  1834  was  that  of  Dr. 
Horace  Starkweather,  from  Massachusetts,  who  came  to 
Michigan,  intending  to  settle  in  Berrien  County ;  but  upon 
his  arrival  he  found  Dr.  Porter  lying  dangerously  ill  at  the 
Kalamazoo  House,  and  upon  pressing  invitation  remained 
and  attended  him.  Dr.  Porter  dying  soon  after  left  an 
opening  for  another  physician,  which  Dr.  Starkweather 
finally  concluded  to  fill.  His  family  followed  him  the  next 
year,  and  he  occupied  a  portion  of  Dr.  Abbott's  residence 
for  about  one  year,  when  he  erected  a  dwelling  on  ground 
now  occupied  by  the  Burdick  House,  where  he  resided  until 
about  1845,  when  he  built  another  dwelling  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  Main  and  West  Streets,  where  he  resided 
until  his  death,  in  1851.* 

A  new  plat  of  the  village  was  made  in  1834,  and  the 
eastern  portions  were  materially  changed  from  the  original 
plat  of  Bronson  and  Richardson,  which  showed  all  the  streets 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 

In  the  new  plat  Main  Street  was  changed  at  the  Kala- 
mazoo House,  and  made  to  diverge  from  an  east  line  at  an 
angle  of  about  35  degrees  north,  while  a  new  Portage 
Street  was  laid  out  from  Main  Street,  at  the  Kalamazoo 
House,  diverging  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  south  of 
east,  or  running  directly  southwest  as  far  as  Lovell  Street, 
from  whence  it  bears  still  more  to  the  south.  This  new 
street  led  towards  Portage,  and  thence  south  to  Schoolcraft 
and  Prairie  Ronde,  and  it  is  said  that  the  change  was  made 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  Kalamazoo  House,  Messrs.  Bur- 
dick &  Sheldon,  in  order  to  concentrate  the  rich  trade  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  county  in  its  vicinity. 

Main  Street,  diverging  to  the  northeast,  also  connected 
with  great  thoroughfares  running  to  Gull  Prairie  and  Gales- 
burg,  or  Toland's  Prairie.  The  scheme  was  well  planned, 
and  no  doubt  met  the  expectations  of  the  enterprising  pro- 
prietors, for  it  made  the  centre  of  business  at  the  point  of 
intersection,  from  whence  it  has  since  spread  in  various 
directions.  But  it  certainly  would  have  made  a  finer  thor- 
oughfare of  Main  Street  had  it  been  continued  directly 
east  towards  the  river,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  original 
intention  of  Bronson  and  Richardson. 

Kalamazoo  Avenue,  subsequently  laid  out,  was  expected 
to  be  the  principal  street  of  the  village,  running,  as  it  did, 
directly  west  from  the  bridge  on  the  river.  It  was  accord- 
ingly platted  about  100  feet  wide,  but  its  projectors  were 
disappointed  in  their  expectations,  for  business  persistently 
clung  to  Main  Street.  Willard  Street,  next  north  of  the 
avenue,  was  also  laid  out  the  same  width,  preparatory  to  a 

*  See  Chapter  XIX. 


great  business,  but  here  again  the  proprietors  were  disap- 
pointed, though  its  occupation  by  the  tracks  of  the  Great 
Central  Railway  has,  since  1846,  made  it  a  street  of  enor- 
mous traffic  in  one  sense. 

The  year  1834  was  undoubtedly  the  first  of  the  really 
business  seasons  of  the  village.  Among  the  improvements 
were  the  erection  by  Mr.  Willard  of  a  new  store,  on  Main 
Street,  and  two  dwellings,  nearly  alike  :  one  in  a  grove  on 
Portage  Street,  built  for  Thomas  C.  Sheldon,  and  for  many 
years  the  residence  of  Bissell  Humphrey ;  the  other  was 
the  dwelling  situated  below  the  Kalamazoo  House,  and  for 
many  years  occupied  by  Caleb  Sweetland.  Lewis  R.  Davis, 
a  tailor,  and  John  H.  Everard,  a  harness-maker,  moved 
up  from  Schoolcraft  and  engaged  in  business ;  and  Rollin 
Wood,  also  a  tailor,  was  carrying  on  business  in  Stephen 
Vickery's  office,  near  Pitcher  Street.  On  the  south  side  of 
lower  Main  Street,  Andrew  B.  Gray,  the  village  blacksmith, 
was  located,  and  his  ringing  anvil  made  music  for  the  dwel- 
lers in  that  vicinity. 

Alexander  Cameron  was  another  settler  of  that  year ; 
and  Dwight  C.  Grimes,  a  house-builder,  also  came  about 
that  time.  The  Hays',  father  and  two  sons,  were  in  the 
mason  business,  plastering  buildings  and  putting  up  chim- 
neys; and  among  other  residents  were  S.  H.  Ransom,  George 
Patterson  (sawyer  in  the  Burdick  mill),  Lot  North,  the 
first  baker,  William  H.  Welsh,  Isaac  Vickery,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Weaver,  James  Green,  Albert  Saxton,  A.  B.  Gray,  Silas 
Gregg,  John  Losey,  Hiram  Owen,  and  Artemas  W.  Rich- 
ardson. James  Shea,  from  England,  came  in  1833,  and 
entered  land  on  sections  1  and  22. 

The  "  boom"  in  land  speculation  did  not  immediately  set 
in  upon  the  removal  of  the  office  to  Bronson.  The  sales 
of  land  for  1834  were  a  little  over  128,000  acres,  and  the 
receipts  therefor  $160,000.  In  1835  these  amounts  were 
increased  to  about  746,000  acres,  and  $932,000 ;  and  in 
1836  the  culmination  was  reached,  with  sales  of  1,634,511 
acres,  and  receipts  aggregating  $2,043,866. 87."f" 

During  the  height  of  the  excitement  the  village  was  like 
a  town  in  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  covered  with  tents  and 
camping  caravans.  We  can  give  no  better  idea  of  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  at  this  time  than  by  quoting  a  few  descriptive 
passages  from  George  Torrey's  history,  published  in  1869 : 

"  During  the  season  of  land  speculation,  the  entire  square  in  front 
of  the  Kalamazoo  House,  extending  almost  to  South  Street,  was  white 
with  the  tents  of  the  land-lookers;  the  two  offices  were  encompassed 
round  about  with  them,  and  even  in  Willard's  deer-park  their  canvas 
homes  were  seen. 

u  To  feed  this  vast  host  was  more  than  the  hotels  could  do,  and 
hungry  men  were  turned  away  by  hundreds.  A  daughter  of  one  of 
the  hotel-keepers  told  the  writer  that  for  weeks  together  there  would 
not  be  another  foot  of  sleeping  room  It  ft  in  the  house  unoccupied ; 
while  from  morning  till  night  one  table  followed  another  with  a  ra- 
pidity equal  to  the  ratio  of  culinary  capacities. 

"  The  doors  were  guarded  by  determined  men,  who  had  a  great  task 
to  perform  in  keeping  back  the  crowd,  and  the  windows,  too,  were 
watched;  but  frequently  some  man  more  bold  and  sage  would  jump 
the  sill,  and  beg  to  remain  until  his  appetite  might  be  appeased. 

"  Every  house  became  a  hostelry,  and  every  cabin  had  '  a  stranger 
within  its  gates/ 

"  Pie-  and  cake-venders  throve  abundantly  on  the  necessities  of 
the  multitude,  and  a  shilling  for  a  i  quarter-section'  of  these  viands 
found  ready  takers.     It  was  the  best  of  times  to  one  class,  if  it  was 

f  See  Chapter  IX. 
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the  worst  to  another ;  and  it  is  pleasant  and  refreshing  in  these  latter 
days,  when  the  ear  is  vexed  and  the  heart  sickened  by  the  daily  tale 
of  wrong,  robbery,  and  perfidy,  to  contemplate  the  simple  trust  and 
confidence  on  the  one  side,  and  the  unconscious  honor  and  unpretend- 
ing honesty  on  the  part  of  the  other,  which  is  revealed  in  the  history 
of  those  times.  Strangers  would  leave  their  money  in  their  leather 
satchels  or  saddle-bags  with  the  clerk  or  mine  host  of  the  inn,  or  with 
members  of  the  family  with  whom  he  might  for  the  time  live,  taking 
no  voucher  or  other  evidence  of  deposit,  and  sometimes  go  away  for 
weeks  looking  out  land. 

"When  the  saddle-bags  or  canvas-bags,  plethoric  and  ponderous 
with  the  precious,  shining  orej  were  wanted,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
describe  them  to  get  them,  or,  if  there  was  any  doubt  in  regard  to 
the  proper  (  satchel/  the  matter  was  left  for  the  applicant  to  decide. 
Mrs.  Patrick  often  had  her  room  crowded  with  an  apparently  indis- 
criminate mass  of  these  inonoy-bags,  and  never  a  word  of  difficulty 
occurred  in  regard  to  them,  each  owner  getting  his  own.  One  of  Mr. 
Hays'  daughters  relates  numerous  instances  of  such  trusts  in  her 
father's  house  in  those  days;  often  has  she  taken  charge  of  packages 
for  boarders  that  taxed  her  strength  to  carry. 

"  It  is  related  that  entire  strangers  would  step  into  Sherman  & 
Winslow's  store  (corner  now  occupied  by  the  Humphrey  block),  and 
say  '  Will  you  take  charge  of  these  bags  till  I  call  again  V  The  ar- 
ticle would  be  taken  without  questioning,  be  thrown  under  the 
counter,  and  perhaps  forgotten.  After  a  time  the  person  would  call 
for  his  property,  when  he  would  be  directed  to  a  promiscuous  pile  of 
that  sort  of  property,  with  the  mandate  to  'look  it  out  among  the 
others  there/  and  no  mistakes  or  losses  ever  occurred. 

"Another  instance  in  point:  In  1836,  Mr.  Hammond,  cashier  of 
the  Bronson  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Michigan,  wishing  to  send  some 
specie  to  Detroit,  learned  that  Mr.  E.  Ransom  was  going  to  that  city 
with  a  team,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  take  charge  of  the  money. 
Accordingl}7,  six  kegs  of  silver,  mostly  half-dollars,  were  loaded  into 
the  wagon,  and  Ransom's  trip  out  occupied  some  twelve  days,  the 
route  taken  being  through  Schoolcraft  and  on  to  the  Chicago  '  turn- 
pike/ At  night  he  would  stop  at  the  log  taverns  found  along  the 
way,  leaving  the  treasure  in  the  wagon  by  the  roadside. 

"  Mr.  Ransom  had  insisted  upon  the  money  being  put  into  some 
old  nail  kegs,  with  a  layer  of  nails  to  cover  the  silver,  and  he  felt  no 
uneasiness  during  the  whole  journey  to  Detroit." 

The  most  noted  event  in  1835  was  the  establishment  of  a 
newspaper.  In  October  the  Michigan  Statesman,  before 
published  at  White  Pigeon,  was  removed  to  Bronson,  and 
published  by  Messrs.  Gilbert  &  Chandler,  who  soon  after 
changed  its  name  to  Kalamazoo  Gazette* 

Another  important  item  was  the  building  of  the  first 
bridge  across  the  Kalamazoo  River  at  this  point,  which  was 
accomplished  in  the  spring  of  1835.  A  grist-mill  was  also 
commenced  in  the  fall,  and  finished  the  next  season.  It 
was  built  by  Mr.  E.  Bailey,  of  New  York,  and  a  saw-mill 
adjoining  this  was  also  erected  about  the  same  time.  A 
distillery  was  subsequently  added. 

The  new  bridge  (a  trestle  structure)  was  built  by  John 
Moore.  The  subject  of  a  bridge  had  been  discussed  for  a 
considerable  time,  but  the  expense  seemed  too  great  to  be 
borne  by  the  scattered  population.  Finally  (according  to 
Mr.  Torrey)  the  United  States  government  furnished  one- 
half  the  funds,  and  the  remainder  was  raised  after  a  deal  of 
effort  in  the  north  half  of  the  county,  and  the  bridge  was 
at  length  an  accomplished  fact.  Its  total  cost  is  given  at 
$400,  of  which  the  people  paid  $200. 

Everybody,  except  Uncle  Nate.  Harrison,  rejoiced;  but 
the  completion  of  the  bridge  destroyed  his  occupation,  and 
he  soon  after  left  the  place  and  settled  in  Illinois,  where 
there  were  fewer  people  to  the  square  mile.f    He  belonged  to 

*  See  history  of  newspapers,  farther  on. 

f  He  is  now  living  in  Wisconsin,  from  which  State  he  came  to  at- 
tend his  father's  (Bazel  Harrison)  funeral. 


that  class  of  men  of  whom  Col.  Daniel  Boone  and  Cooper's 
"  Pathfinder"  were  illustrious  examples, — men,  who,  when 
the  clearing  around  their  cabins  became  so  extensive  that 
they  could  not  fell  a  tree  within  ten  rods  of  it,  abandoned 
the  country,  and  sought  a  region  where  they  were  not  likely 
to  be  crowded  by  neighbors. 

The  number  of  names  of  tax-payers  on  the  assessment 
rolls  of  1835,  in  Bronson  and  its  vicinity,  was  about  150. 
Of  these  Titus  Bronson  paid  taxes  on  390  acres  of  land, 
assessed  at  $1320 ;  Bronson,  Burdick,  and  Huston,  80 
acres,  at  $1200  ;  Cyren  and  Justus  Burdick  were  taxed 
on  $1350;  Frederick  Booher,  253  acres,  at  $200  (this 
must  have  been  swamp-  or  marsh-land)  ;  H.  H.  Corn- 
stock,  1260  acres,  valued  at  $3200  ;  H.  B.  Huston,  207 
acres,  valued  at  $685  ;  Nathan  Harrison,  425  acres,  valued 
at  $1000;  Elisha  Hall,  306  acres,  at  $650;  Thomas  C. 
Sheldon  &  Co.,  350  acres,  at  $1700,  and  for  250  village 
lots,  at  $4500  ;  C.  Burdick,  Lyon  &  Sheldon,  one  lot  (Kal- 
amazoo House),  at  $2000 ;  Johnson  Patrick,  five  lots,  at 
$600  ;  Epaphroditus  Ransom,  two  lots,  at  $600  ;  Theodore 
P.  Sheldon,  one  lot,  at  $400  ;  S.  H.  Ransom,  120  acres,  at 
$360  ;  Ebenezer  Walter  was  assessed  upon  two  horses  ;  Dr. 
Horace  Starkweather,  one  lot,  valued  at  $250  ;  Silas  Hub- 
bard was  assessed  upon  160  acres  in  Cooper  township  (town 
1  south,  range  11  west).  The  live-stock  numbered  123 
horses,  156  oxen,  171  cows,  and  300  swine;  quite  a  re- 
spectable showing.     There  were  no  sheep  in  the  township. 

An  institution  known  as  the  "  Kalamazoo  Lyceum"  was 
established  in  1835,  or  previously,  and  was  an  important 
item  in  the  history  of  the  place.  Alexander  Cameron  was 
its  secretary,  and  it  held  regular  meetings,  at  which  im- 
portant questions  were  discussed,  after  the  manner  of  simi- 
lar institutions  throughout  the  land.  A  select  school  was 
also  in  operation,  under  the  tutelage  of  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Hall.  With  its  land-office,  bank,  newspaper,  schools,  etc., 
the  place  was  assuming  metropolitan  airs. 

A  new  mercantile  firm  also  opened  a  stock  of  goods  at 
some  period  during  the  year.  This  was  the  firm  of  George 
Winslow  and  Caleb  Sherman,  who  had  started  from  the 
East  with  the  design  of  locating  in  Chicago,  then  just  be- 
ginning to  be  heard  of.  Their  goods  had  been  shipped 
around  the  lakes  to  St.  Joseph  ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  on 
their  way  across  the  Territory,  they  had  stopped  at  Bronson, 
and  being  well  pleased  with  the  place  and  its  surroundings 
concluded  to  settle  here,  and  accordingly  hauled  the  goods 
up  from  St.  Joseph,  and  opened  a  store  in  the  building 
formerly  used  by  H.  B.  Huston,  which  had  been  moved  to 
the  corner  now  occupied  by  the  Humphrey  block. 

The  merchants  and  business  men,  besides  the  above  firm, 
at  that  time  were  John  Winslow  and  Amos  Brownson,  dry 
goods,  on  ground  where  the  Burdick  House  stands ;  H.  J. 
H.  Edwards,  a  sort  of  restaurant,  near  the  land-office; 
Deacon  Porter,  in  similar  business,  corner  of  Main  and 
Porter  Streets;  Frederick  Booher,  landlord  of  the  Kala- 
mazoo House,  and  livery-stable  keeper ;  A.  T.  Prouty,  in 
the  furniture  and  cabinet-ware  business,  on  South  Street ; 
Joseph  Hutch  ins,  dry  goods,  on  Portage  Street.  Among 
those  who  came  to  Bronson  in  1835.  not  already  mentioned, 
were  Hon.  Charles  E.  Stuart  and  wife,  L.  H.  Trask  and 
family,  Daniel   Fisher,  O*  S.  Case  (a  printer),  Rensselaer 
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Evits  (a  jeweler),  Simeon  Newman  ;  Mrs.  Porter,  widow 
of  Dr.  Porter,  with  her  sons,  James  B.  and  Edwin  H. ; 
Wm.  H.  Stuart,  Nathan  L.  Stout,  Allen  L.  Goodridge  and 
family,  Emmor  Hawley  and  family,  Joseph  Miller,  Jr., 
and  Samuel  W.  Bryan,  who  opened  a  wagon-shop,  the  first 
in  town,  on  the  corner  of  Cherry  and  Portage  Streets. 

The  following  list  of  property-owners  in  Bronson  in 
1835,  published  in  the  county  directory  for  1869,  by  George 
Torrey,  is  claimed  to  be  a  correct  one,  and  we  copy  the 
paragraph  verbatim : 

"Ira  W.  Bird,  east  side  of  the  river  ;  Wm.  Martin,  north  side  of 
Main  St.,  west  bank  of  the  river;  Benj.  Harrison,  Harrison  St.; 
Ebenezer  Stone,  opposite  Martin's ;  A.  B.  Gray,  n.  side  Main 
St.,  corner  Kalamazoo  Avenue.  A.  Cahill's  tannery,  next  west  of 
Gray's  blacksmith-shop,  residence  opposite  side;  west  and  south  was 
the  residence  of  John  A.  Hayes ;  E.  Belcher  lived  on  n.  e.  corner 
Main  and  Porter  Streets;  Albert  A.  Smith,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
American  hotel ;  Stephen  Vickery's  office  and  residence,  nearly  oppo- 
site Smith's ;  Isaac  Vickery's  cabinet  manufactory  was  near  Stephen's 
residence;  Major  Edwards'  residence  has  been  described;  A.  If.  Ed- 
wards, on  the  corner  west  of  the  major.  Also,  Henry  Edwards' 
grocery-store;  A.  Cooley,  south  of  the  old  Davenport  block  ;  west  of 
A.  H.  Edwards,  on  Main  St.,  lived  Cyren  Burdick;  opposite  (next 
west  of  Cooley),  lived  Edmund  La  Grave,  and  close  by  was  A.  &  A. 
Buell's  boot-  and  shoe-store;  west  of  this,  Mcintosh  had  a  variety- 
store  ;  next  came  Huston's  store,  and  on  the  corner  Winslow  &  Sher- 
man's store.  Willard's  store  was  the  same  now  (1869)  occupied  by 
G.  W.  Fish.  Hutchin's  store,  on  site  of  Moore's,  Portage  st. ;  nearly 
opposite  lived  Allen  Goodridge  ;  next  south,  David  Hubbard ;  next 
south  of  Hutchin's  was  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Porter;  then  Frederick 
Booher's  residence;  and  next,  on  the  n.  e.  corner  of  Portage  and 
Cherry  Sts.,  Ira  Burdick  lived;  below  the  opposite  corner,  south, 
was  the  domicile  of  Col.  Huston;  Elisha  Hall  lived  on  the  site  of  the 
present  (1869)  handsome  residence  of  J.  A.  Walter,  Esq. ;  next,  north 
of  Hall,  was  Bryan;  north  of  the  latter  ajid  south  of  Hubbard  lived 
James  Losey. 

"Coming  back  to  Main  St.,  and  following  west  of  the  Kalamazoo 
House,  same  side,  we  meet  Judge  Ransom's  new  residence ;  then 
Cahill's  furniture-shop  and  residence;  next  Dr.  Starkweather's  resi- 
dence and  the  store  of  Winslow  &  Brownson  (the  Gazette  was  then 
published  in  the  second  story);  still  west,  the  office  of  Pierce  Barber 
(justice,  surveyor,  etc.) ;  and  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Rose  Sts.,  the 
Bronson  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Michigan  and  the  residence  of  its 
cashier,  Geo.  F.  Porter ;  on  the  corner  west,  Patrick's  hotel ;  next, 
Brownson's  hotel.  T.  P.  Sheldon  lived  then  near  his  present  (1869) 
residence ;  and  upon  the  corner  of  Park  and  Water  Sts.,  Samuel  Board- 
man  lived.  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hall  lived  on  Main  street,  nearly  opposite 
Wm.  B.  Clark's  present  (1869)  residence  (then  the  site  of  George  Pat- 
terson's house).  Wm.  A.  Welsh  lived  on  West  St.,  a  little  west  of 
Dillie's.  Erastus  Smith  lived  on  the  s.  w.  corner  of  Main  and  Park  sts. 
,  South  of  Smith  was  L.  H.  Trask's  residence.  On  the  north  corner  of 
the  next  block  S.  L.  Wood  lived ;  A.  T.  Prouty  on  the  south  corner.  Dr. 
Abbott  lived  on  the  southeast  corner  of  South  and  Park  sts.  Next, 
on  the  east  corner  of  Church  st.,  M.  Heydenburk  lived,  and  with  him, 
J.  P.  Warner.  On  the  site  of  N.  A.  Balch's  palatial  residence  Cyrus 
Lovell  dwelt;  on  the  opposite  corner,  east,  Henry  Gilbert  lived.  On 
the  west  corner  of  Walnut  and  West  Streets  lived  David  S.  Dillie; 
near  the  Union  school-house,  Roswell  Crane ;  on  the  site  of  the  horse- 
fair  ground,  Henry  Mower.  Rodney  Seymour  lived  on  Portage  Creek, 
near  the  old  saw-mill.  Robert  Hall  had  a  smithy  on  the  corner  where 
Igrael  Kellogg  lives  (1869).  Rensselaer  Evits'  house  was  between  the 
stores  of  Huston  and  Mcintosh.  Mrs.  Weaver  lived  in  the  house 
with  Mrs.  Dr.  Porter.  Lot  North  resided  with  Seymour;  Ethan 
French  on  Portage  street,  opposite  where  Walter  now  (1869)  lives. 
Charles  E.  Stuart  and  family  boarded  at  the  Kalamazoo  House." 

CHANGING  NAMES. 
In  the  winter  of  1835-36  a  movement  was  set  on  foot, 
for  some  good  reason,  we  presume,  to  change  the  name  of 
Bronson  village  and  the  township  of  Arcadia  to  Kalama- 
zoo.   It  is  understood  that  the  parties  through  whose  in- 


fluence, mainly,  the  change  was  brought  about  were  Messrs. 
Burdicls,  Sheldon,  and  Lyon,  and  it  is  probable  that  Anthony 
Cooley  was  also  interested,  for  his  name  appears  as  a  pro- 
prietor of  the  village  in  1844.  Be  this  matter  as  it  may, 
the  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Legislature  pro- 
duced the  desired  result,  and  the  following  act  was  passed : 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Michigan*  That  from  and  after  the  thirty-first  day  of  March, 
instant,  the  name  of  the  township  of  Arcadia,  in  the  county  of  Kala- 
mazoo, shall  be  changed  and  altered  to  that  of  Kalamazoo;  and  also 
the  name  of  the  village  of  Bronson  shall  be  changed  and  hereafter 
known  and  called  Kalamazoo,  any  law  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

"Approved  March  2d,  1836." 

By  these  proceedings  Titus  Bronson  felt  that  he  had 
been  deeply  wronged,  and  he  only  remained  for  a  short 
time  subsequent  to  the  change.  The  blow  fell  heavily 
upon  him,  and  from  that  time  he  seems  to  have  lost  cour- 
age, and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  during  which  he 
wandered  over  many  of  the  States,  his  property  passed 
from  his  possession,  and  he  is  said  to  have  died  in  strait- 
ened circumstances. 

His  memory  seems  to  have  been  brushed  away,  and 
about  the  only  remembrance  of  the  pioneer  who  founded 
this  beautiful  village  is  the  somewhat  uncertain  appellation 
bestowed  upon  the  park.  Not  even  a  street  bears  his 
name,  though  nearly  every  one  of  the  early  settlers  are 
honored  in  this  regard.  The  name  Kalamazoo  is  more 
musical  and  pleasing  than  Bronson  ;  but,  though  we  may 
acquiesce  in  the  change,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  was 
doing  him  an  injustice  to  make  it. 

A  notable  improvement  of  1836  was  the  building  of  a 
solid  road  from  the  east  end  of  the  bridge  on  Main  Street 
to  the  hard  land  beyond  the  marsh,  or  slough,  which  was 
overflowed  in  time  of  high  water,  so  that  a  scow  ferry-boat 
was  used  for  crossing,  Ira  W.  Bird  managing  the  same,  and 
propelling  it  by  means  of  poles  or  hauling  it  over  with  an 
ox- team. 

Epaphroditus  Ransom  was  in  1836  one  of  the  "path- 
masters,"  or  overseers  of  the  road  district  in  which  this 
piece  of  road  was  situated,  and  he  determined  to  take 
advantage  of  the  dry  weather  and  make  it  passable.  He 
accomplished  the  work  in  a  very  unique  and  permanent 
manner.  Near  by,  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  was  a  fine 
growth  of  sycamores,  "the  Occidental  plane-trees,"  and 
these  Ransom  cut  down,  and,  dividing  the  trimmed  bodies 
into  logs  of  about  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  each,  he  placed 
them  in  regular  "  corduroy"  order  in  the  bed  of  his  new 
road,  and  then  covered  them  heavily  with  a  stratum  of 
gravel  from  the  bluffs  near  by.  This  coating  has  been 
added  to  from  time  to  time,  and  to-day  this  section  of 
road,  where  used  to  be  a  low,  soft,  marshy  piece  of  ground, 
is  firm  and  solid.  A  curious  result  of  burying  the  logs 
now  stands  on  either  side  of  the  causeway,  in  the  shape  of 
a  stately  growth  of  young  sycamores,  which  have  sprung 

*  It  has  been  stated  that  this  act  was  passed  by  the  Territorial 
Legislature,  but  the  Session  Laws  show  to  the  contrary.  It  is  true 
that  the  State  had  not  yet  been  admitted  into  the  Federal  Union,  but 
a  full  set  of  State  officers  had  been  elected  in  1835,  and  the  State  gov- 
ernment was  in  full  operation  after  its  organization,  in  the  winter  of 
1835-36. 
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up  from  either  end  of  their  buried  progenitors,  forming,  in 
the  heated  days  of  summer,  a  most  welcome  and  refreshing 
shade  to  travelers  on  this  dusty  highway. 

It  is  probable  that  the  year  1836  witnessed  as  great  an 
amount  of  speculation  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population,  as  any  year  in  the  history  of  the 
republic.  This  spirit  of  speculation  was  manifested  in  the 
newer  regions  of  the  Union  to  a  most  remarkable  degree, 
especially  in  connection  with  government  lands,  and  new 
villages,  cities,  and  railways,  upon  paper. 

Kalamazoo  was  continually  filled  with  men  looking  for 
land  and  speculators  watching  for  the  unwary.  A  quarter- 
section  would  sometimes  be  sold  in  the  morning  for  $200, 
which  before  night  would  be  again  sold  for  double  that  sum. 
Everybody  was  frantic  to  get  hold  of  land,  and  men  seemed 
to  think  that  there  was  untold  wealth  in  crazy  speculation. 
Many  bought  land  without  examining  it,  and  others,  after 
weeks  of  traveling  and  examining,  would  purchase  160 
acres  and  return  to  the  East,  and  perhaps  never  give  any 
further  attention  to  it,  allowing  it  finally  to  be  sold  for 
taxes. 

The  demand  was  so  incessant,  and  the  amount  of  money 
received  at  the  land-office  so  large,  that  at  times  the  offi- 
cers were  compelled  to  close  up  for  weeks,  in  order  to 
get  the  books  written  up.  It  is  said  that  the  sales  for 
May,  1836,  reached  a  half-million  dollars,  but  this  is 
certainly  an  exaggeration,  unless  one-fourth  of  the  business 
of  the  whole  year  was  transacted  in  that  month,  for  the 
entire  sales  for  the  year  were  only  $2,043,866.87.  This 
was  the  culminating  year  for  business  at  the  Kalamazoo  land- 
office.     In  1837  the  sales  only  aggregated  $391,316.77. 

During  the  days  of  the  land  excitement,  the  Indians 
(Ottawas  and  Pottawaltomies)  drove  a  thriving  trade  in 
the  early  summer,  at  the  annual  "  trade  sales,"  when  they 
would  assemble  by  thousands  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
compass,  bringing  their  furs  and  peltries,  their  venison  and 
mococks  of  maple-sugar,  and  the  handiwork  of  their  squaws, 
to  exchange  for  the  goods  and  trinkets,  the  guns,  powder, 
and  lead,  and  the  deadly  "fire-water"  of  the  white  man ;  and 
many  were  the  midnight  orgies  that  waked  the  echoes  of 
the  broad  valley  of  the  Kalamazoo.  The  principal  pur- 
chasers of  Indian  commodities  were  Col.  H.  B.  Huston, 
and  Sherman  &  Brownson. 

Kalamazoo  made  considerable  additions  to  its  population, 
and  quite  a  number  of  substantial  buildings  were  erected 
during  the  year.  The  grist-mill  on  the  river  was  completed 
and  put  in  operation  ;*  Willard  &  Cooley  completed  build- 
ings already  commenced ;  Brownson  &  Winslow  built  a 
new  store;  Hiram  Oweu,  Silas  Trowbridge,  and  Warren 
Burrill  built  dwellings ;  and  Joseph  Hutchins  and  Rensse- 
laer Evits  erected  two  new  stores  on  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Edwards  Streets.  William  Clark  and  George  Thomas 
Clark  settled  in  the  place  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and 
William  erected  a  distillery  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river, 
near  the  Michigan  Central  Railway  crossing,  and  a  dwelling 
on  West  Street. 

*  This  was  the  first  grist-mill  erected  in  Kalamazoo,  and  it  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  present  flouring-mill,  at  the  east  end  of  the  river  bridge. 
It  was  built  and  owned  by  Mr.  E.  Bailey,  of  New  York.  See  history 
of  manufactures,  farther  on. 


Among  the  new-comers  of  the  year  were  Asa  Fitch  and 
family;  A.  G.  Hammond,  cashier  of  the  branch  Bank  of 
Michigan  ;  George  A.  and  Richard  O'Brien  and  families  j 

Hale  and  family  ;   0.  Underwood  and  family  (who 

possibly  came  in  1835)  ;  James  Taylor,  the  At  Lees,  Zepha- 
niah  Piatt,  W.  Birch,  Dr.  Reuben  Barrett  and  family,  Bben- 
ezer  Durkee  and  family,  Rev.  Silas  Woodbury  and  family, 
Joseph  B.  Daniels  and  family,  Deacon  Barrows  and  family, 
Henry  M.  Rice,  Levi  Krause,  Amos  Knerr,  Clement  March, 
Lyman  Tuttle,  Oliver  Davenport,  Azro  Healy,  Nat.  Holraan, 
and  William  G.  and  F.  Dewing. 

Dr.  Barrett  practiced  medicine  and  kept  a  boarding- 
house.  Subsequently,  his  health  failing,  he  gave  up  active 
practice  and  engaged  in  trade  on  Main  Street.  Eben- 
ezer  Durkee  kept  a  small  grocery-store  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river.  Henry  M.  Rice  subsequently  removed  to  Min- 
nesota, where  he  became  a  distinguished  politician  and  office- 
holder, including  the  position  of  United  States  senator. 

Dr.  Browning,  Elias  Whitcomb,  and  Philip  Vredenburg 
were  also  settlers  in  1836.  Dr.  Browning  opened  the  first 
regular  drug-store  in  the  place ;  Whitcomb  purchased  a 
share  in  the  grist-mill  built  by  Bailey. 

In  the  winter  of  1836-37  there  occurred  a  famous  wolf- 
hunt,  which  for  a  couple  of  days  made  rare  sport  for  the 
"  mighty  hunters"  of  those  days.  It  was  one  of  the  real 
genuine  genus  Lvpns,  a  member  of  the  fierce  family  de- 
scribed by  Byron  in  "  Mazeppa," 

"With  their  long  gallop,  which  can  tire 
The  hounds'  deep  hate  and  hunter's  fire." 

But  this  one  was  a  poor  lone  specimen,  who,  prowling 
around  the  hen-roost  of  farmer  Sutherland,  in  Cooper  town- 
ship, put  his  foot  into  a  steel-trap  which  that  gentleman 
had  prepared  for  a  red  fox.  Not  fancying  the  thought  of 
remaining  until  the  morning  light  should  bring  the  venge- 
ful farmer  upon  him  with  dogs  and  gun,  the  powerful 
animal  pulled  up  the  fastenings  of  the  trap,  and  with  the 
jaws  fast  shut  around  his  forefoot,  departed  for  "  tall 
timber." 

The  next  morning  a  great  "  hue  and  cry"  was  raised  in 
Kalamazoo  village,  and 

"  There  was  mounting  in  hot  haste," 

as  the  sportsmen  of  the  place  shouldered  their  deadly 
weapons  and  mustered  for  the  chase.  David  Hubbard 
hitched  his  fine  team,  which  he  had  a  few  years  before 
driven  all  the  way  from  Vermont,  and  took  a  load  of  eager 
hunters  towards  the  north,  whither  the  game  was  supposed 
to  have  fled.  Among  those  who  occupied  Hubbard's  sleigh 
were  S.  W.  Bryan,  Levi  Krause,  and  William  Murphy ; 
while  Henry  M.  Rice,  George  W.  Winslow,  R.  C.  Hub- 
bard, Johnson  Patrick,  and  others,  "took  horse,"  and  col- 
lecting all  the  dogs  to  be  found,  including  Willard's  famous 
pack  of  hounds,  pushed  on  for  the  scene  of  strife. 

The  force  divided,  one-half,  with  half  the  dogs,  taking  the 
east  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  others  with  their  quota  of 
dogs  proceeding  down  the  west  bank.  The  wolf  was  in  the 
big  marsh  bordering  the  river,  but  he  had  no  idea  of  giving 
up  without  a  gallant  push  for  his  life,  and  when  aroused 
from  his  hiding-place,  encumbered  as  he  was  with  a  heavy 
trap  and  chain,  he  boldly  struck  out,  crossing  and  recrossing 
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the  river  as  many  as  seven  times  when  hard  pressed,  and 
giving  the  dogs  and  hunters  a  deal  of  trouble. 

The  horses  were  soon  found  to  be  only  incumbrances  in 
the  swampy  bottom  among  brush  and  heavy  timber,  and 
they  were  sent  back  to  the  village,  under  the  escort  of 
11.  C.  Hubbard,  with  the  single  exception  of  Johnson 
Patrick's  pony,  who  seemed  able  to  go  where  a  dog  or  man 
could  find  footing. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  game  was  brought  to  bay,  under 
the  branches  of  a  fallen  tree  on  the  back  part  of  the  Dan 
Arnold  farm.  Here  two  of  Willard's  most  famous  dogs, 
"  Job"  and  "  Pete,"  who  had  until  this  time  been  absent  on 
a  little  hunt  of  their  own,  joined  the  remainder  of  the  pack. 
Immediately  the  hunters  hurried  to  the  scene  of  conflict, 
and  just  as  they  were  approaching  the  spot,  the  wolf  dashed 
from  his  cover  and  attempted  to  make  for  the  half-frozen 
river  once  more,  but  an  old  dog  detained  him  a  moment  by 
a  sudden  flank  attack,  until  S.  W.  Bryan  could  creep  up 
and  seize  the  chain  and  drag  him  from  the  ice  to  a  bunch 
of  alders  on  the  bank.  Here  the  party  managed  to  over- 
power the  terribly  exhausted  beast,  and  tying  him  securely, 
they  hung  him  upon  a  pole,  and  borne  in  triumph  upon  the 
shoulders  of  two  men,  the  grim,  defiant  captive  was  taken 
to  the  farm-house  of  Mr.  Arnold,  where,  after  a  bountiful 
supper  and  a  joyous  evening,  they  retired  about  midnight. 

The  next  morning,  after  a  warm  breakfast  had  been  stowed 
away,  the  worst  used  up  man  of  the  party,  George  W.  Wins- 
low,  was  placed  upon  Patrick's  pony,  and  takiug  the  wolf 
on  in  front  he  proceeded  slowly  towards  the  village.  The 
balance  of  the  party  started  on  foot,  but  finally  got  a  ride  on 
a  farmer's  sled,  and  soon  after  the  whole  band — men,  dogs, 
pony,  and  wolf — reached  the  Kalamazoo  House. 

On  the  following  day  a  grand  wolf-  and  dog-fight  was 
arranged,  and  an  eager  crowd  assembled  to  see  it  come  off. 
It  took  place  upon  a  vacant  piece  of  ground  south  of  Main, 
east  of  Burdick  Street,  and  west  of  the  alley.  Here,  after 
a  terrific  combat,  lasting  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  the  . 
wolf  gave  up  the  ghost.  The  venerable  Dr.  Abbott  played 
coroner  and  announced  the  death  of  the  animal,  and  then  in 
the  evening  there  was  a  grand  gathering  at  Patrick's  Inn, 
where  the  company  of  hunters  and  their  friends  partook  of 
one  of  mine  host's  famous  suppers,  and  thus  ended  the 
memorable  wolf-hunt  of  the  Kalamazoo. 

In  1837  came  Gen.  Justus  Burdick  and  family.  The 
general,  as  previously  stated,  had  been  here  in  1831,  but 
returned  to  Vermont,  leaving  his  brother  Cyren  to  look 
after  his  affairs  in  Michigan.  In  1837  he  became  a  per- 
manent resident.  It  is  said  by  Judge  Wells  that.it  was 
greatly  owing  to  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  fine  burr-oak 
trees  scattered  over  the  site  of  Kalamazoo  that  so  many  of 
them  were  spared  to  beautify  the  growing  village.* 

Other  new-comers  of  this  year  were  David  B.  Webster, 
Doctors  Stuart,  Hansom,  and  S.  Axtell ;  N.  A.  Balchf  and 
Maj.  Ezekiel  Hansom,  with  their  families;  Benjamin  F. 
Orcutt,  F.  E.  Woodward,  Isaac  N.  Janes,  Leverett  Whit- 
comb,  and  several  others. 

*  Gen.  Burdick  died  in  Kalamazoo  on  the  6th  of  July,  1849.  His 
wife  died  on  the  4th  of  September  following. 

f  Mr.  Balch's  wife  died  in  Kalamazoo  in  the  beginning  of  January, 
1880.     See  biography  of  Mr.  Balch. 


The  .first  fatal  affray  between  white  men  recorded  in  the 
history  of  the  place  occurred  in  1837,  on  Harrison  Street, 
south  of  the  railway,  and  near  the  bridge  on  Main  Street. 
Two  men — Hannibal  and  Martin — had  been  digging  a  well 
together,  and  got  into  a  dispute  about  the  work.  From 
words  they  came  finally  to  blows,  and  Martin  raised  a  pick 
as  if  with  the  intention  of  striking  Hannibal,  when  the  lat- 
ter anticipated  him  with  such  a  severe  blow  of  a  pitchfork- 
handle  as  to  kill  him  on  the  spot.  The  offender  was  tried 
and  acquitted,  and  lived  in  Kalamazoo  for  a  number  of  years 
subsequently. 

The  "  wild-cat  currency"  epoch  passed  over  Kalamazoo, 
in  common  with  all  other  towns  in  Michigan,  demoralizing 
and  paralyzing  trade  and  business  generally.  The  reaction 
succeeding  the  "  flush  times"  of  1835-36  carried  all  kinds 
of  business  to  the  lowest  possible  level.  Everything  went 
down  to  bottom  prices ;  real  estate  was  not  salable  at  any 
price,  and  all  kinds  of  produce  fell  to  minimum  figures. 
Wheat  sold  as  low  as  37  J  cents  per  bushel.  The  town 
stood  still,  or  grew  to  a  scarcely  appreciable  degree,  for 
*  several  years. 

The  year  1838  seems  to  have  been  a  sickly  one  through- 
out the  West.  There  were  scarcely  able-bodied  people 
enough  to  take  the  necessary  care  of  the  sick.  Through 
the  warm  months  probably  three- fourths  of  the  people  in 
this  region  were  on  the  sick-list.  The  prevailing  diseases 
were  fever  and  ague,  intermittent  and  other  bilious  diffi- 
culties. The  mortality  was  not  great,  but  "  general  debility" 
ruled  the  country  with  an  iron  hand. 

Among  the  settlers  of  1838  were  Horace  Mower,  from 
Woodstock,  Vt.,  George  L.  Gale,  George  Colt,  Dr.  E.  N. 
Colt,  Lucius  L.  Clark,  Hiram  Underwood,  Hiram  Arnold, 
and  Luke  W.  Whitcomb.  M.  N.  Joy,  in  this  year,  estab- 
lished the  first  regular  hardware  store  opened  in  Western 
Michigan.  He  sold  out  his  business  in  1845  to  Allen 
Potter. 

The  court-house,  the  first  one  erected,  was  built  during 
the  season,  and  a  number  of  new  dwellings  were  erected, 
four  of  them  being  on  Burdick  Street. 

In  1838,  also,  a  new  speculation,  though  common  enough 
to  most  Western  towns  of  any  pretensions,  was  entered  into  : 
this  was  the  establishment  of  a  regular  race-course  by 
Messrs.  Sargent,  Holman,  and  others.  The  northern  rim 
of  its  periphery  touched  the  centre  of  Burdick  Street,  at 
its  intersection  with  Lovell  Street,  and  thence  it  circled  in 
a  grand  mile-sweep  to  the  southward,  enveloping  a  large 
share  of  what  now  constitutes  the  Den  Blyker  addition  to 
the  village.  To  some  this  no  doubt  seemed  a  retrograde 
step,  from  the  moral  antecedents  of  the  fathers,  but  to  many 
more  it  was  no  doubt  a  source  of  satisfaction,  for  now  the 
breeders  and  managers  of  fine  horse-flesh  could  have  a 
"  heap  of  sport,"  and  determine  the  relative  merits  of 
"  blooded  stock,"  while  now  and  again  a  "  scrub-race"  for 
aH  comers  was  thrown  in  for  variety. 

The  godless  business  flourished  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  was  eventually  succeeded  by  a  still  more  noted  institu- 
tion, called  "  The  Kalamazoo  Town  Agricultural  Society  for 
Improving  the  Breed  of  Horses."  J 

J  See  Chapter  XX. 
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In  1838  a  new  paper  made  its  appearance  in  the  place, 
under  the  sobriquet  of  the  Western  Banner.  It  was  Whig 
in  politics,  and  continued  for  some  three  or  four  years,  when 
it  was  discontinued  for  want  of  needed  support.  Michigan 
was  Democratic  in  those  days,  following  the  lead  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  Martin  Van  Buren,  and  Lewis  Cass.  The  sale  of 
liquors  was  a  quite  extensive  business,  and  we  append  a  few 
statements  from  the  township  records  concerning  license  in 
1838-39. 

ITEMS   FROM    THE   FIRST    NEWSPAPER    PUBLISHED    IN 
KALAMAZOO    (THEN   BRONSON). 

The  Michigan  Statesman  and  St.  Joseph  Chronicle, 
which  had  been  established  in  White  Pigeon,  in  December, 
1833,  was  removed  from  that  place  to  Bronson  in  the  fall 
of  1835,  and  the  first  number  issued  on  the  2d  of  Octo- 
ber. It  had  dropped  the  latter  part  of  its  title  in  January 
previously,  and  was  then  the  Michigan  Statesman,  pub- 
lished by  Henry  Gilbert.*  We  have  made  a  few  selections 
from  its  columns  down  to  the  year  1842. 

Business  notices  and  advertisements  in  January,  1836  : 

Notice  of  administrator's  sale,  estate  of  Seth  J.  Porter. 
M.  Heydenburk  and  Cornelius  Northrup,  administrators. 

The  Vegetable  Herald,  by  Dr.  A.  Bennett,  u  devoted  to 
the  spread  of  useful  vegetable  medicines."     Monthly. 

Among  the  mercantile  and  business  notices  we  notice 
Isaac  W.  Willard,  general  assortment  of  goods;  A.  &  A. 
Buell,  boots,  shoes,  hats,  and  caps;  H.  B.  Huston,  general 
stock  ;  Joseph  Hutchins,  dry-goods  and  groceries  ;  R.  Mc- 
intosh, general ;  Snow  &  Fisk,  new  book-store;  Winslow 
&  Brownson,  general ;  John  Everard,  saddle-  and  harness- 
maker;  Cyrus  Lovell,  attorney  and  collector. 

The  Statesman  for  April  21 ,  1836,  published  an  editorial 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  change  of  the  village  name  from 
Bronson  to  Kalamazoo,  in  which  it  gives  a  glowing  descrip- 
tion of  the  place,  its  mercantile  and  manufacturing  facili- 
ties, school,  churches,  etc.,  and  a  resume  of  its  business,  as 
follows : 

Sixty  frame  houses,  4  public-houses,  10  stores,  1  print- 
ing-office, 1  land-office,  30  to  40  carpenters,  4  masons,  3 
cabinet-makers,  4  blacksmiths,  a  painter  and  glazier,  4 
tailors,  2  saddle-  and  harness-makers,  a  silversmith,  a  tan- 
ner and  currier,  2  clergymen,  6  lawyers,  3  physicians,  a 
large  school-house,  and  a  literary  institute. 

It  calls  the  large  creek  Portage  River,  and  enumerates  5 
saw-mills,  and  1  grist-mill  completed,  in  and  near  the  village, 
and  a  large  flouring-mill  in  process  of  erection. 

From  its  market  report  for  March,  1836,  we  take  the 
following  items: 

Salt,  $5  per  barrel ;  flour,  from  $8  to  $8.50 ;  wheat,  $1 
to  $1.25  per  bushel ;  corn,  75  cents  to  $1 ;  oats,  50  cents; 
pork,  $22  per  barrel ;  butter,  25  cents  per  pound ;  pota- 
toes, 50  cents  per  bushel ;  dried  apples,  $2.50  per  bushel ; 
lumber,  $10  per  thousand ;  shingles,  $3  per  thousand. 

As  an  index  of  the  influx  of  strangers  and  the  amount 
of  business  transacted,  we  notice  the  fact  that  the  postmaster 
advertises  on  the  16th  of  July,  1836,  about  250  uncalled- 
for  letters. 

*  See  history  of  newspapers,  farther  on.  We  are  under  obligations 
to  Mr.  Gilbert  for  the  privilege  of  perusing  these  interesting  files. 


The  paper  appeared  under  a  new  dress  on  the  23d  of 
January,  1837,  as  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette.  In  this  issue 
are  announced  the  marriages  of  Amos  Brownson  to  Miss 
Eliza  A.  Case,  and  Isaac  Vickery  to  Miss  Catharine  A. 
Huyck,  all  of  Kalamazoo. 

On  the  12th  of  January,  1837,  Zephaniah  Piatt  an- 
nounces his  permanent  establishment  in  Kalamazoo  as  attor- 
ney and  counselor  and  general  land-agent. 

The  issue  of  April  15th,  in  the  same  year,  speaks  of 
great  improvements  in  the  village,  including  a  new  court- 
house, a  bank  building,  to  cost  $10,000,  several  churches-  in 
course  of  erection,  and  estimates  the  population  at  from 
1000  to  1200.  There  were  then  4  taverns,  3  grist-  and 
saw-mills,  1  distillery,  1  brewery,  11  dry-goods  stores,  3 
provision-stores,  1  sheet-iron  manufactory,  1  chair-factory, 
1  plow-factory,  1  engineer,  and  8  land-agents,  in  addition 
to  other  professions  before  enumerated. 

As  a  curiosity  of  the  times,  there  appears  in  the  Gazette 
for  May  17,  1837,  an  article  signed  "S.  Y.  A.,"  in  which 
the  writer  shows  that  railways  are  a  disadvantage  to  a  coun- 
try, and  that  what  they  want  in  Michigan  is  canals.  He 
states  that  "  there  is  not  a  single  flourishing  village  on  the 
railroad  between  Albany  and  Utica,  N.  Y.,"  and  points  to 
the  difference  along  the  canal, — which  is  pretty  good,  con- 
sidering that  the  two  run  side  by  side  most  of  the  distance, 
and  that  the  railway  had  only  been  running  since  the  Au- 
gust before. 

The  political  campaign  for  State  officers  in  1837  was 
very  exciting,  and  the  paper,  which  supported  the  Demo- 
cratic-Republican ticket,  was  brimful  of  the  political  logic 
of  those  days.  Stevens  T.  Mason  had  615  majority  in 
the  State  over  C.  C.  Trowbridge  for  Governor,  but  Kal- 
amazoo County  gave  the  latter  175  majority.  The  total 
vote  of  the  county  was  1329. 

In  October,  1837,  George  Browning  advertises  the  first 
wholesale  drug  establishment  in  the  place. 

The  first  daily  U.  S.  mail  made  its  debut  June  15,  1838. 
In  August,  1838,  the  Gazette  gives  a  description  of  the 
village,  and  another  enumeration  of  its  business  houses, 
professions,  etc.  Among  new  items  are  two  select  schools. 
It  also  speaks  for  the  health  fulness  of  the  place,  and  points 
triumphantly  to  the  burying-ground,  where  it  says  "  there 
are  only  27  or  28  graves!" 

The  stage-coaches  in  those  days  ran  daily  between  De- 
troit and  Kalamazoo,  twice  per  week  to  Allegan  and  Grand 
Ilapids,  and  once  per  week  to  Niles. 

In  the  issue  for  Nov.  10,  1838,  is  published  a  lengthy 
obituary  of  Maj.  Ezekiel  Ransom,  who  had  died  in  Kala- 
mazoo, at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years.  He  was  born  at 
Colchester,  Conn.,  Oct.  1,  1763,  and  served  with  distinc- 
tion through  the  Revolutionary  war.  He  had  been  a  resi- 
dent of  Kalamazoo  a  little  more  than  three  years.  His 
wife  was  Lucinda,  daughter  of  Gen.  Samuel  Fletcher,  of 
Townshend,  Vt.,  whom  he  married  in  May,  1791. 

The  elections  of  those  days  were  bitterly  contested,  and 
no  man  could  pass  through  a  campaign  as  a  candidate  for 
office  and  come  out  unscathed.  At  the  election  for  members 
of  Congress  in  1838,  Hezekiah  G.  Wells  was  the  candidate 
of  the  Whig  party,  and  although  lie  was  not  elected,  yet  he 
received  a  very  complimentary  vote  in  his  own  town  and 
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county,  bis  majority  over  Isaac  E.  Crary, — the  Democratic 
nominee, — in  Kalamazoo  County  being  253,  wbile  tbe  high- 
est majority  for  any  other  candidate  was  191  for  L.  H. 
Trask,  candidate  for  county  clerk.  The  county  included 
at  that  time  Barry  County,  and  Mr.  Wells  carried  all  but 
four  towns, — Prairie  Ronde,  Cooper,  Climax,  and  Hastings. 

The  Kalamazoo  Lyceum  was  flourishing  in  those  days, 
and  continued  for  a  number  of  years.  Prominent  among 
its  members  were  L.  F.  Stark ey,  T.  S.  At  Lee,  Wm.  G. 
Dewing,  Alexander  Cameron,  George  W.  Winslow,  and 
others. 

Advertisers  in  the  Gazette,  1840 :  F.  Booher,  land- 
agency ;  Stuart  &  Miller,  Walter  Clark,  W.  H.  Welch, 
Elisha  Belcher,  attorneys  ;  Joseph  Miller,  Jr.,  notary  pub- 
lie ;  L.  F.  Starkey,  and  Colt  &  Axtel,  physicians ;  River 
House,  by  H.  Wilder ;  John  Barnum  and  Andrew  Taylor, 
tailors ;  B.  Austin,  bookstore  ;  Geo.  Colt  &  Co.,  George 
Browning  &  Co.,  and  C.  Sherman,  merchants. 

On  the  11th  of  April  a  new  tannery  was  advertised  by 
A.  Davidson. 

By  the  census  of  1840,  the  village  of  Kalamazoo  had 
about  1500  people. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  President  Harrison,  the 
Gazette  appeared  in  mourning,  and  a  mass-meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  the  village  was  held,  at  which  Anthony  Cooley 
was  president,  and  Henry  Gilbert  secretary.  Resolutions 
suitable  to  the  occasion  were  passed,  and  the  citizens  were 
requested  to  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty 
days. 

The  contest  in  which  Gen.  Harrison  had  been  elevated 
to  the  Presidency  was  very  bitter,  but  upon  the  announce- 
ment of  his  sudden  and  untimely  death  all  classes  united 
to  pay  respect  to  his  memory. 

Among  the  prominent  firms  doing  business  in  1842 
were  Lucius  L.  Clark,  who  appears  with  a  wood-cut  of  his 
establishment  and  a  page  advertisement;  Elisha  Clark, 
general  stock ;  and  Foster  &  Fish,  hardware,  iron,  nails, 
crockery,  glassware,  paints,  oils,  and  drugs. 

Early  Licenses. — On  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1838, 
permits  were  granted  to  the  following  persons  by  the  town- 
ship board  to  keep  tavern  one  year  in  the  town  of  Kala- 
mazoo : 

To  Oziel  Wilcox  and  Daniel  Lothrop,  in  "  River  House." 

To  Johnson  Patrick,  in  house  "Sign  of  Indian  Chief." 

To  Emmor  Hawley,  in  "  Kalamazoo  House." 

In  1839  the  following  licenses  were  granted  to  persons 
living  in  the  village : 

To  William  Booher,  to  keep  a  common  victualing  house 
"  in  building  lately  occupied  by  him  as  a  saddle-  and  harness- 
shop,  on  Main  Street,  which  building  is  adjoining  and  west 
of  the  one  now  occupied  by  John  Everard,  saddle-  and 
harness-maker."     Jan.  12,  1839. 

To  Reuben  Barrett,  to  keep  a  common  victualing  house 
"  in  the  building  now  occupied  by  him  as  a  coffee-shop,  and 
,next  door  east  of  John  Everard's  saddle-  and  harness-shop." 
Jan  12,  1839. 

To  Ebenezer  Durkee,  to  keep  a  common  victualing  house 
"  in  the  building  now  occupied  by  him  as  a  dwelling,  which 
house  is  on  the  north  side  of  Kalamazoo  River,  opposite 
the  flouring-mill."     Jan.  12,  1839. 


To  Frederick  Booher,  as  a  retailer  of  wine  and  spirituous 
liquors," "in  the  store  now  occupied  by  him  on  the  corner 
of  Main  and  Edwards  Streets,  and  adjoining — east  of — the 
store  of  T.  A.  H.  Edwards,  known  as  105."  Jan.  12, 
1839. 

To  Hosea  B.  Huston,  as  a  retailer  of  wine  and  spiritu- 
ous liquors,  "  in  the  store  now  occupied  by  him  on  Main 
Street,  and  known  as  No.  97."     Jan.  12,  1839. 

To  Daniel  Lothrop,  "  to  keep  a  tavern  in  the  house  now 
occupied  by  him."     Jan.  12,  1839. 

To  Warren  M.  Olmsted,  "  to  keep  a  tavern  in  the  house 
now  occupied  by  him  as  such,  and  known  as  the  VSign  of 
the  Indian,'  one  door  west  of  the  bank."     Jan.  15,  1839. 

To  Emmor  Hawley,  "  as  a  tavern-keeper  in  the  house  he 
now  occupies  as  such,  and  better  known  as  the  '  Kalamazoo 
House.'"     Jan.  IB,  1839. 

To  Sheldon  &  Arnold,  "  as  retailers  of  wines  and  spiritu- 
ous liquors,  in  the  building  now  occupied  by  them  as  a 
store,  one  door  east  of  H.  B.  Huston's  store,  on  Main 
Street."     Jan.  15,  1839. 

To  Thomas  A.  H.  Edwards,  "  to  sell  wines  and  spiritu- 
ous liquors  at  the  store  he  now  occupies,  on  the  south  side 
of  Main  Street,  known  as  105,  and  the  next  door  west  of 
Frederick  Booher's  store."     Jan.  16,  1839. 

To  Willard  &  Rice,  "  to  retail  wiues  and  spirituous 
liquors  in  the  building  now  occupied  by  them  as  a  store, 
one  door  east  of  the  Kalamazoo  House."     Jan.  16,  1839. 

To  Nathaniel  Holman,  "  as  a  retailer  of  wines  and  spiritu- 
ous liquors  in  the  store  now  occupied  by  him,  on  the  corner 
of  Main  and  Portage  Streets,  first  door  west  of  the  jew- 
eler's-shop."     Feb.  8,  1839. 

To  Caleb  Sherman,  "  as  a  retailer  of  wines  and  spiritu- 
ous liquors  in  the  building  lately  occupied  by  L.  R.  Davis, 
tailor,  and  now  occupied  by  said  Sherman  as  a  store  (on 
Portage  Street)."     Nov.  18,  1839. 

To  Harris  Wilder,  "  to  keep  a  tavern  in  the  house  lately 
occupied  by  John  Rouse  as  a  tavern,  and  better  known  as 
the  <  River  House.'  "     Nov.  23,  1839.   . 

To  Amos  Brownson,  "as  a  retailer  of  wines  and  spiritu- 
ous liquors  in  the  building  now  occupied  by  him  as  a  store, 
on  Main  Street,  one  door  east  of  the  bookstore  (and  known 
as  the  sign  of  the  Spanish  Hat)."     Oct.  16,  1839. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  Kalamazoo  merchants,  even  at  that 
early  day,  were  nothing  loth  to  accept  of  the  revenue  aris- 
ing from  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  the  quota  of 
the  village  in  the  "  saloon"  line  was  full. 

In  1838  the  following  persons  were  entered  upon  the 
records  as  being  liable  to  the  payment  of  a  State  tax ;  all 
were  in  Kalamazoo : 

Merchants,  etc. :  Amos  Brownson,  Joseph  Hutchins, 
Sherman  &  Janes,  Willard  &  Rice,  Hosea  B.  Huston, 
Breck  &  King,  W.  G.  &  F.  Dewing,  A.  P.  &  H.  Bush, 
T.  A.  H.  Edwards. 

Jeweler:  R.  Evits. 

Merchants  and  grocers;  Ebenezer  Durkee,  A.  H.  Ed- 
wards &  Co. 

Druggists  :  George  Browning,  F.  Starkey. 

Innkeepers :  Wilcox  &  Lothrop,  Emmor  Hawley,  John- 
son Patrick, White. 

An  effort  to  establish  a  village  incorporation  was  also 
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made  in  this  year,  and  on  the  3d  of  April  an  act  of  incor- 
poration was  approved  by  the  Governor.  It  was  defective, 
and  in  the  following  year,  1839,  an  amendment  was  made 
to  render  it  complete,  but  nothing  was  done  under  it  until 
1843,  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  farther  on. 

Among  the  new-comers  of  1839  were  Mitchell  Hinsdale,* 
Charles  Gibbs,  Elkanah  Walter,  Israel  Kellogg,  and  Fred- 
erick Rice.  In  the  spring  of  this  year  a  heavy  business 
firm  also  went  into  operation.  The  original  firm  was 
Arnold  &  Sheldon ;  in  the  following  winter  Gen.  Isaac 
Moffatt  became  a  partner;  in  1845,  Prentiss  S.  Cobb  pur- 
chased Sheldon's  interest,  and  in  1846  the  firm  erected  the 
first  steam  grist-  and  flouring-mill  in  the  place.  It  stood 
on  the  site  of  Alcott's  warehouse.  In  1849  a  distillery 
and  saw-mill  were  put  in  operation  by  them  on  the  corner 
of  Burdick  and  North  Streets.  The  store  occupied  by  the 
mercantile  branch  of  the  business  was  erected  in  1840,  on 
the  site  of  T.  S.  Cobb's  store.  The  population  of  the  vil- 
lage in  1839  was  estimated  at  about  400  people. 

The  year  1840  was  chiefly  noted  for  the  removal  of  the 
Pottawattomies  beyond  the  Mississippi  River,  and  for  the 
famous  political  campaign  in  which  Gen.  William  Henry 
Harrison,  the  Whig  candidate,  was  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  over  Martin  Van  Buren,  the  Democratic 
candidate. 

Hard  cider,  log  cabins,  and  campaign  songs  were  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  the  political  issues  were  discussed 
with  wonderful  and  untiring  assiduity.  The  removal  of 
the  Indians  is  written  up  in  another  connection.  (See 
Chapter  XIII.) 

David  S.  Walbridge,  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  came  to  Kala- 
mazoo in  1841,  and  established  a  successful  business,  which 
was  of  great  importance  in  building  up  the  town  and  making 
it  a  commercial  centre.  He  commenced  buying  all  the 
wheat  grown  in  this  region,  paying  cash  for  the  same,  and 
in  many  instances  advancing  money  to  the  farmers  on  their 
growing  crops.  He  established  a  line  of  flat-boats  on  the 
river,  and  transferred  his  grain  at  the  mouth  to  sail-vessels 
for  Buffalo.  In  the  spring  of  1842  he  leased  the  grist-mill 
of  Elkanah  Walters,  and  prepared  to  do  an  extensive  busi- 
ness in  flouring  wheat  for  the  Eastern  markets.  He  then 
went  back  to  Buffalo  and  soon  returned  with  his  family, 
which  he  domiciled  on  Portage  Street,  in  a  dwelling  erected 
by  Caleb  Sherman.  His  business  was  extensively  carried 
on  for  many  years.  The  line  of  boats  upon  the  river  was 
kept  in  operation  until  the  opening  of  the  Michigan  Central 
Railway,  in  1846,  offered  a  quicker  and  more  certain  means 
of  transportation. 

Mr.  Walbridge  subsequently  erected  a  store  on  the  site 
of  the  Sweetland  block,  and  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business.     This  store  was  burned  in  June,  1857. 

VILLAGE  INCORPORATION. 
The  first  movement  towards  effecting  a  village  organiza- 
tion in  Kalamazoo  was  made  in  1838.  An  act  of  incorpo- 
ration was  approved  by  the  Governor  on  the  3d  of  April  in 
that  year.  The  territory  so  incorporated  is  described  in 
the  act  as  follows : 

*  This  name  is  also  written  on  various  records,  Hinsdill  and  Hens- 
dill. 
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"  The  part  of  the  south  half  of  section  15  that  lies  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  and  the  east  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  16." 

The  qualified  voters  were  to  elect  seven  trustees,  one  of 
whom  was  to  be  chosen  president,  and  the  whole  were  to  be 
called  "  The  President  and  Trustees  of  the  village  of  Kala- 
mazoo." 

The  act  of  incorporation  proved  to  be  defective  in  some 
respect,  and  an  amended  act  was  passed  and  approved  Feb. 
8,  1839.  For  some  reason  no  steps  were  taken  to  organize 
under  the  amended  act,  and  the  matter  rested  until  1843, 
when  it  was  again  brought  before  the  Legislature,  which 
finally  passed  the  following : 

"  An  Act  to  revive  the  acts  incorporating  the  village  of  Kalamazoo. 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aud  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  That  the  act  entitled  '  an  act  incorporating  the 
village  of  Kalamazoo,'  approved  April  3,  1838,  and  the  act  entitled 
'an  act  to  amend  an  act  incorporating  the  village  of  Kalamazoo,'  ap- 
proved Feb.  8,  1839,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  revived: 

"  Provided,  however,  that  the  election  for  trustees  shall  be  held  an- 
nually on  the  second  Monday  in  April,  instead  of  the  first  Monday  in 
March. 

"Approved  March  6,  1843." 

This  fixes  the  date  when  the  place  became,  in  fact,  an  in- 
corporated village,  and  the  present  government  is  operating 
under  the  charter  of  1843,  though  there  have  been  numer- 
ous amendments  made  to  the  same  at  various  periods. 

The  boundaries  under  the  original  charter  included  about 
a  half-section  of  land,  or  320  acres. 

By  an  act  approved  April  7,  1851,  the  boundaries  were 
extended  to  include  "  that  part  of  section  15  south  of  the 
north  half  quarter4ine  and  west  of  the  Kalamazoo  River 
and  Portage  Creek ;  the  east  half  of  section  16  south  of 
the  north  half  quarter-line  ;  the  northeast  quarter  of  section 
21 ;  and  the  north  half  of  section  22  ;  lying  north  and  west 
of  Portage  Creek,  and  including  the  burying-ground  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section 
22." 

In  1861  the  charter  was  amended,  and  the  boundaries 
were  extended  to  include  the  present  limits,  which  inclose 
all  of  sections  Nos.  15,  16,  21,  and  22,  the  north  half  of 
sections  27  and  28,  the  west  half  of  sections  14  and  23, 
and  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  26.  The  area  is 
two  and  one-half  miles  square,  covering  the  equivalent  of 
6i  sections,  or  exactly  4000  acres.  About  three-fifths  of 
this  area  are  laid  out  and  built  upon,  more  or  less  com- 
pactly. The  various  plats  and  additions  which  have  been 
made  and  put  upon  record  since  1831  number  over  60. 
Five-sixths  of  the  present  area  lie  within  the  Indian  reser- 
vation , — Matchebenashewish. 

Nearly  all  the  business  portions  of  the  village  are  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  section  15,  and  much  of  the 
heaviest  portion  is  situated  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  the 
same  section.  The  eastern  portions  of  sections  15  and  22 
include  the  low  grounds  lying  on  both  sides  of  Portage 
Creek  and  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Kalamazoo  River. 
The  western  and  northwestern  margins  extend  over  the 
bluffs  which  everywhere  in  the  county  border  the  river 
valley.  The  railway  stations  are  all  situated  near  the 
centre  of  section  15. 

The  following  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  first  elec- 
tion for  village  officers  is  from  the  records,  as  also  the  com- 
plete list  of  village  officers  from  1843  to  1880: 
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"At  an  election  of  the  qualified  electors  of  the  village  of  Kalamazoo, 
for  the  purpose  of  choosing  seven  trustees,  according  to  the  act  in- 
corporating said  village,  held  at  the  court-house  in  said  village  on 
Monday,  the  10th  day  of  April,  a.d.  1843,  the  following  persons  were 
chosen  said  trustees:  Hosea  B.  Huston,  Hiram  Arnold,  Abraham  Ca- 
bill,  William  H.  Welch,  Lewis  R.  Davis,  Warren  Burrell,  Caleb  Sher- 
man.* 

"Henry  Gilbert,  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
"  Richard  S.  Gage,    "         "  " 

"Volney  Hascall,  Township  Clerk, 

"  Inspectors  of  Election." 

On  Monday,  April  17, 1843,  the  trustees-elect  met,  took 
the  oath  of  office,  and  organized  the  board.  A  ballot  was 
taken  for  president,  resulting  in  the  choice  of  Hosea  B. 
Huston.  Francis  March,  Jr.,  was  appointed  village  clerk. 
April  22, 1843,  the  board  met  and  passed  by-laws  and  ordi- 
nances ;  David  Gilman  was  chosen  marshal,  and  Hosea  B. 
Huston  treasurer. 

December  20,  1849,  it  was  ordered  "that  the  trustees 
of  the  village  employ  some  suitable  person  to  ring  the  bell 
in  the  Presbyterian  church  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  and 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  every  day  in  the  week  except 
Sunday;  and  that  Alexander  Buell  and  William  White  be 
a  committee  to  make  a  contract  with  some  suitable  person 
for  that  purpose." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  village  officers  from  1844 
to  1878,  inclusive: 

PRESIDENTS. 
1844,  Luther  H.  Trask ;  1845-46,  Elkanah  Walter;  1847,  Abraham 
Edwards;  1848,  David  S.  Walbridge;  1849-51,  Isaac  Moffatt; 
1852,  J.  P.  Woodbury  ;  1853,  Francis  Dennison;  1854,  Israel  Kel- 
logg; 1855,  David  S.  Walbridge;  1856,  Henry  Gilbert;  1857-58, 
H.  G.  Wells;  1859,  Allen  Potter;  1860,  S.  S.  Cobb;  1861,  Latham 
Hull;  1862,  Israel  Kellogg;  1863,  Allen  Potter;  1864-65,  H.  G. 
Wells;  1866,  Frederick  W.  Curtenius;  1867,  Hezekiah  G.  Wells; 
1868,  John  W.  Breese;  1869,  Nathaniel  A.  Balch;  1870,  Allen 
Potter;  1871,  Foster  Pratt;  1872,  Allen  Potter;  1873-74,  D wight 
May;  1875,  John  Dudgeon;  1876,  John  W.  Breese;  1877-78,  F. 

W.  Curtenius. 

MARSHALS. 

1844,  H.  J.  Boardman;  1845,  Samuel  W.  Bryan  (resigned,  and  Ira 
Burdick  appointed  Jan.  6,  1846);  1846,  Ira  Burdick;  1847-48, 
Kelson  Gibbs ;  1849-50,  A.  J.  Sheldon ;  1851,  L.  H.  Trask;  1852, 
R.  S.  Gage;  1853,  John  C.  Hays;  1854,  Newton  Root;  1855, 
George  P.  Kidder;  1856,  L.  C.  Starkey ;  1857,  H.  M.  Brown; 
1858,  G.  W.  Kinnicutt;  1859,  Phineas  Phillips;  1860,  E.  L. 
Goodrich;  1861,  B.  F.  Orcutt;  1862,  Michael  O'Brien;  1863-64, 
Tfiomas  C.  Brownell;  1865,  W.  Stacy;  1866,  D.  Fisher;  1867, 
John  H.  Wells  (resigned,  and  John  Parker  appointed  Dec.  16, 
1867);  1868,  Joseph  S.  Davidson;  1869-70,  William  Green; 
1871;  Charles  Gibbs;  1872,  Gustavus  M.  Gates;  1873,  Henry  J. 
Brownell;  1874,  Arad  C.  Balch;  1875-76,  William  W.  Foy ; 
1877-78,  William  M.  Beeman. 

CLERKS. 
1844,  Ebenezer  Hoskins;  1845-47,  Francis  March,  Jr.;  1848,  William 
R.  Watson;  1849-50,  Ebenezer  Hoskins;  1851,  Lyman  Kendall; 
1852,  William  H.  De  Yoe;  1853,  J.  M.  Edwards;  1854-55,  Amos 
D.Allen;  1856,  Hiram  Underwood;  1857-60,  Robert  F.  Judson; 
1861,  J.  F.  Alley;  1862,  Jay  Phetteplace;  1863-67,  George  W. 
Kinnicutt;  1868,  Mitchell  J.  Smiley  (elected  but  did  not  accept, 
and  Henry  E.  Hoyt  was  appointed) ;  1869,  Henry  E.  Hoyt  (re- 
signed, and  Robert  F.  Judson  chosen) ;  1870,  Frank  Little;  1871, 
Edwin  W.  De  Yoe;  1872-73,  George  Torrey ;  1874-76,  Frank 
Little;  1877-78,  Charles  E.  Smith. 

TREASURERS. 
1844,  Ebenezer  Hoskins;  1845-47,  Francis  March,  Jr. ;  1848,  William 
R.Watson;  1849,  T.  P.Sheldon;  1850,  Alexander  Buell;  1851, 
William  R.  Watson;    1852,  Horace  Starkweather;    1853,  Allen 

*  From  village  records,  1843. 


Potter;  1854-56,  Epaphroditus  Ransom;  1857-60,  William  A. 
Wood  y  1861-62,  Alexander  Buell ;  1863-64,  William  A.  Wood  ; 
1865-67,  James  M.  Neasmith;  1868-69,  Thomas  S.  Cobb;  1870, 
Benjamin  B.  Wilson;  1871,  Gilbert  Wilson ;  1872,  Benjamin  B. 
Wilson;  1873,  John  D.  Sumner;  1874-75,  William  Shakespeare; 
1876,  Gilbert  Wilson;  1877-78,  Calvin  D.  Bissell. 

TRUSTEES. 
1844,  David  Sway  zee,  Henry  Gilbert,  Hiram  Arnold,  George  W.  Win- 
slow,  Theodore  P.  Sheldon,  Abram  Cahill ;  1845-46,  Hosea  B. 
Huston,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ira  Burdick,  Anthony  Cooley,  Gid- 
eon Foster,  Jr.,  John  Street;  1847,  Isaac  Moffatt,  James  P.  Clap- 
ham,  Amos  Brownson,  David  G,  Kendall,  James  Taylor,  Edmund 
Rice;  1848,  Horace  Mower,  Henry  Gilbert,  Ira  Burdick,  Caleb 
Sweetland,  Theodore  P.  Sheldon,  M.  D.  Cobb  ;  1849-50,  T.  P. 
Sheldon,  Henry  Gilbert,  L.  H.  Trask,  N.  A.  Balch,  William  E. 
White,  Alex.  Buell;  1851,  Israel  Kellogg,  Alex.  Buell,  William 
R.  Watson,  L.  H.  Trask,  A.  G.  Hopkins,  L.  L.  Clark;  1852,  Hi- 
ram Arnold,  J.  P.  Clapham,  George  W.  Winslow,  Wm.  T.  Camp- 
bell, L.  Vandewalker,  H.  Starkweather;  1853,  George  W.  Win- 
slow,  R.  S.  Gage,  L.  Whitcomb,  Allen  Potter,  John  C.  Hays, 
Thomas  C.  Brownell;  1854,  Epaphro.  Ransom,  D.  S.  Walbridge, 
Horace  Mower,  D.  G.  Kendall,  J.  P.  Clapham,  R.  H.  Darling; 
1855,  E.  Ransom,  Allen  Potter,  D.  G.  Kendall,  J.  Miller,  Jr., 
John  Sleeper,  Stephen  S.  Cobb;  1856,f  E.  Ransom,  S.  S.  Cobb, 
J.  Miller,  Jr.,  George  D.  Rice,  R.  S.  Gage,  John  Dudgeon;  1857, 
John  Dudgeon,  R.  S.  Gage,  George  D.  Rice,  J.  P.  Woodbury, 
S.  W.  Walker,  Alfred  Thomas;  1858,  J.  P.  Woodbury,  S.  W. 
Walker,  Alfred  Thomas,  George  Dodge,  Ira  D.  Bixby,  George 
Winslow;  1859,  George  Dodge,  Ira  D.  Bixby,  George  Winslow, 
Alfred  Thomas,  James  A.  Walter,  Caleb  Sweetland ;  1860,  Alfred 
Thomas,  James  A.  Walter,  Caleb  Sweetland,  B.  F.  Orcutt,  John 
Potter,  John  Dudgeon;  1861,  B.  F.  Orcutt,  John  Potter,  John 
Dudgeon,  Theodore  P.  Sheldon,  Thomas  S.  Cobb,  0.  N.  Giddings; 
1862,  T.  P.  Sheldon,  T.  S.  Cobb,  0.  N.  Giddings,  J.  C.  Bassett, 
J.  B.  Cornell,  James  A.  Wa'ter;  1863,  J.  C.  Bassett,  J.  B.  Cor- 
nell, J.  A.  Walter,  J.  Parsons,  Frederick  Bush,  George  H.  Gale; 
1864,  J.  Parsons,  F.  Bush,  G.  H.  Gale,  J.  Turner,  S.  S.  Cobb,  P. 
Ranney;  1865,  J.  Turner,  S.  S.  Cobb,  P.  Ranney,  Henry  Bishop, 
Frederick  Bush,  J.  Parsons  ;  1866,  H.  Bishop,  F.  Bush,  J.  Par- 
sons, Dwight  May,  James  A.Walter,  G.  W.  Lewis;  1867,  D. 
May,  J.  A.  Walter,  G.  W.  Lewis,  Ira  D.  Bixby,  John  Parker, 
William  A.  House,  Charles  R.  Bates;  1868,  Ira  D.  Bixby,  John 
Parker,  William  A.  House,  Charles  R.  Bates,  Charles  L.  Cobb, 
Alexander  Buell,  Nicholas  Bauman,  Horace  Phelps;  1869,  C.  L. 
Cobb,  Alexander  Buell,  Nicholas  Bauman,  Horace  Phelps,  John 
C.  Bassett,  Abraham  T.  Metcalf,  Henry  Bishop,  Charles  M.  Hobbs  ; 
1870,  J.  C.  Bassett,  A.  T.  Metcalf,  Henry  Bishop,  C.  M.  Hobbs, 
James  H.  Case,  William  G.  Dewing,  Newcomb  Demary,  L.  C.  Cha- 
pin;  1871,  J.  H.  Case,  W.  G.  Dewing,  N.  Demary,  L.  C.  Chapin, 
John  K.  Ward,  Aaron  M.  Waterbury,  Wm.  R.  Coats,  John  Beggs  ; 
1872,  J.  K.  Ward,  A.  M.  Waterbury,  Wm.  R.  Coats,  John  Beggs, 
Charles  S.  Dayton,  Bradley  S.  Williams,  Daniel  T.  Allen,  Frank 
Henderson;  1873,  C.  S.  Dayton,  B.  S.  Williams,  D.  T.  Allen,  F. 
Henderson,  John  Dudgeon,  Orrin  N.  Giddings,  Aaron  M.  Water- 
bury, John  Baker;  1874,  J.  Dudgeon,  0.  N.  Giddings,  A.  M. 
Waterbury,  John  Baker,  Charles  S.  Dayton,  Thomas  R.  Sher- 
wood, Joel  J.  Perrin,  Jacobus  J.  Wagner;  1875,  C.  S.  Dayton, 
T.  R.  Sherwood,  J.  J.  Perrin,  J.  J.  Wagner,  Ora  B.  Crosby,  John 
Beggs,  David  Burrill,  Robert  F.  Hill;  1876,  0.  B.  Crosby,  John 
Beggs,  D.  Burrill,  R.  F.  Hill,  Charles  L.  Cobb,  John  De  Smit,Sr., 
Frederick  Celiem,  Thomas  R.  Bevans ;  1877,  C.  L.  Cobb,  J.  De 
Smit,  Sr.,  F.  Celiem,  Thomas  R.  Bevans,  Lorenzo  Eggleston,  Ed- 
ward S.  Wicks,  Christopher  Pelgrim,  William  S.  Dewing ;  1878, 
L.  Eggleston,  E.  S.  Wicks,  C.  Pelgrim,  W.  S.  Dewing,  George 
F.  Kidder,  L.  C.  Chapin,  Thomas  R.  Bevans,  Edwin  W.  De 
Yoe. 

The  officers  of  the  village  for  the  year  1879  were  the  fol- 
lowing, viz.:  President,  Abraham  T.  Metcalf;  Trustees, 
George  F.  Kidder,  L.  C.  Chapin,  Thomas  K.  Bevans,  Ed- 

f  Law  to  elect  a  president  and  three  trustees  went  into  effect;  three 
trustees  holding  over. 
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win  W.  De  Yoe,  Edward  McCaffrey,  Robert  F.  Hill,  John 
De  Smit,  Sr.,  John  Pyl ;  Clerk,  Fred.  Cellem ;  Marshal, 
John  Blaney  ;  Treasurer,  William  Hoyt ;  Village  Attorney, 
0.  W.  Powers ;  Water  Commissioner  and  Collector,  Fred. 
Cellem. 

During  the  period  between  1840  and  1844  the  village 
recovered  from  the  lethargy  which  succeeded  the  specula- 
tive times  of  1836,  and  made  a  steady  and  respectable 
growth,  the  population  increasing  to  about  1500  in  1844. 
A  notable  event  of  the  last-mentioned  year  was  the  advent 
of  another  newspaper,  which  was  destined  to  a  permanent 
existence,  and  to  wield  a  prominent  influence  in  literary 
and  political  circles  among  the  enterprising  journals  of 
Michigan.  It  was  christened  the  Michigan  Telegraph. 
Its  name  was  subsequently  changed  to  Kalamazoo  Tele- 
graph, and  as  such  is  published  at  the  present  time.* 

The  year  1844  was  noted  for  the  great  political  cam- 
paign in  which  the  friends  of  Henry  Clay  made  a  last  de- 
termined effort  to  elevate  him  to  the  first  office  in  the  gift 
of  the  American  people.  The  campaign  was  possibly  less 
demonstrative  than  the  famous  Tippecanoe  campaign  of 
1840,  but  it  was  nevertheless  a  stirring  one,  and  the  Whigs 
of  Kalamazoo  were  active  until  the  November  election  de- 
stroyed all  their  high-born  hopes,  when  the  current  of  or- 
dinary life  resumed  its  wonted  channels.  The  following 
items  are  taken  from  an  old  record  in  the  county  clerk's 
office: 

KALAMAZOO    CLAY    CLUB   OF    1844. 

This  somewhat  noted  organization  was  formed  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  old-time  Whigs  of  Kalamazoo  in  the  interests  of 
Henry  Clay,  Whig  nominee  for  President  of  the  United 
States  in  1814.  It  was  organized  on  the  6th  of  March  in 
that  year,  with  the  following  officers:  President,  Amos 
Browuson ;  Vice-Presidents,  Anthony  Cooley,  Frederick 
W.  Curtenius,  Hosea  B.  Huston,  David  B.  Webster;  Sec- 
retaries, M.  D.  Cobb,  Wm.  G.  Austin ;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Ira  Burdick,  James  Taylor,  Luther  II.  Trask ; 
Committee  to  Draft  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  M.  D.  Cobb, 
D.  B.  Webster,  Amos  Brownson. 

Francis  March  presented  the  club  with  the  "  Clay  Min- 
strel," a  national  Whig  song-book,  and  received  their 
thanks  for  the  gift. 

Among  the  prominent  members  were  F.  Ransom,  R. 
Wood,  A.  Brownson,  Frederick  Booher,  Elisha  Belcher, 
Joseph  Hutchins,  Lyman  Kendall,  N.  Gibbs,  Ira  Burdick, 
Alexander  Cameron,  F.  March,  Jr.,  M.  D.  Cobb,  R.  Y. 
Clapp,  Luke  W.  Whitcomb,  Wm.  G.  Austin,  Stephen  But- 
ler, A.  Cahill,  S.  x\xtell,  Jr.,  Horace  Mower,  H.  B.  Hus- 
ton, James  Taylor,  F.  W.  Curtenius,  B.  F.  Orcutt,  David 
S.  Walbridge,  L.  R.  Davis,  Johnson  Patrick,  E.  Hawley, 
G.  T.  Clarke,  James  Parker,  D.  Swayzee,  and  Thomas 
Lyon. 

The  club  continued  until  the  close  of  the  campaign, 
which  resulted  adversely  to  the  hopes  of  the  supporters  of 
the  great  American  orator,  when  it  is  presumed  to  have 
disbanded,  as  we  find  no  further  record  of  its  proceedings. 

At  a  meeting  held  August  17,  1844,  it  was  arranged  to 
have  a  Whig  mass-meeting  at  Kalamazoo  on  the  following 

*  See  sketch  of  newspapers,  farther  on. 


10th  of  September,  the  antversary  of  Commodore  Perry's 
victory  on  Lake  Erie,  and,  upon  motion,  "  it  was  agreed 
that  Benj.  Jones  be  captain  of  the  Whig  Bahy-Waker" 
This  baby-waker  was  probably  the  gun  used  to  stir  up  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people. 

"  Oh,  for  the  good  old  days  of  old  !" 

The  following  racy  sketch  of  the  pioneer  times  we  cut 
from  the  daily  Telegraph  of  June,  1873.  It  was  evidently 
written  by  one  who  knew  whereof  he  affirmed,  and  its 
piquant,  original  style  and  spicy  flavor  make  it  highly 
worthy  of  preservation : 

"PIONEER   SKETCHES— KALAMAZOO   IN   '43   AND   '44. 

"I  noticed  in  the  last  weekly  (June  14th)  an  editorial  headed 
'  Kalamazoo  in  1844/  It  is  now  within  ten  days  of  the  time  thirty 
years  ago,  that  I  first  saw  the  beautiful  vale  wherein  is  nestled  the 
largest  and  handsomest  village,  doubtless,  in  the  world.  There  are 
many  villages  larger,  but  none  as  handsome.  Taking  the  two  quali- 
fications together,  I  do  not  believe  they  can  both  be  possessed  by  any 
other  place. 

"  You  allude  to  the  genesis  of  the  Telegraph,  and,  by  the  way,  allow 
me  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  a  very  desirable  matter  if  you  or  the 
Ladies'  Library  Association  should  make  a  thorough  inquest  the 
county  through,  and  endeavor  to  save  one  or  more  copies  of  the  en- 
tire issue  of  the  old  Telegraph,  and  also  after  it  split  and  the  Whig 
party  endeavored  (circus-like)  to  ride  two  papers  at  once,  to  the 
detriment  of  every  one  concerned  with  it. 

"  Miller  was  a  Pennsylvania  Dutchman,  and,  for  a  wonder,  a  staunch 
Whig,  and  after  migrating  to  Northern  Indiana,  was  concerned  in 
the  publication  of  sundry  papers  at  Laporte,  South  Bend,  etc.,  and 
tradition  darkly  hints  at  his  being  in  partnership  at  one  time  with 
Colfax,  the  benignant. 

"  We  hud  an  uprising  of  the  Whigs  at  Marshall,  in  July,  1844,  and 
also  quite  a  gathering  at  the  '  Soo'  later  in  the  season.  Miller  was  on 
hand  as  usual,  and  proposed  starting  a  Whig  paper  in  the  then  Second 
Congressional  district.  The  Whigs  of  the  valley  came  pretty  well  up 
to  the  scratch,  and,  for  the  times,  subscribed  liberally  to  start  the 
paper.  Miller  went  to  New  York  and  bought  a  press  and  types  for  a 
common  country  office,  and  I  think  in  September  the  first  sheet  was 
struck  off"  in  the  little  old  wooden  building  you  refer  to  on  Portage 
Street,  about  two  hundred  feet  from  Main,  and  originally  used  by  Dr. 
Starkey  for  an  office.  I  was  witness  to  the  ushering  into  existence  of 
the  bantling,  and  carried  off*  the  first  paper.  Walking  down  to  where 
your  worthy  horologist,  S.  K.  Selkrig,  was  at  work  at  some  ' crown- 
wheel that  was  out  of  order,'  I  handed  it  to  him  and  observed  that 
it  was  all  well  enough,  but  the  motto  did  not  apply  to  this  country. 
"Tis  not  for  Csesar,  but  for  Rome  we  strike,'  was  the  legend  at  the 
top.  'Yes/  quoth  Kelsey,  in  his  usual  cynical  style;  'must  have 
something  about  Rome  and  the  Romans  in  everything  to  make  it 
pass.' 

"That  paper  met  with  many  shocks,  and  no  good  love  pats,  and 
finally  went  off  in  a  blaze  of  glory  at  the  burning  of  Hooker's  store. 
It  doubtless  threw  more  light  that  night  on  the  unwashed  of  Kala- 
mazoo than  ever  before.  In  fact,  the  Telegraph,  proper,  should  count 
its  years  from  twenty-nine  years  ago. 

"  Are  a  few  '  remissences/  as  a  Kalamazoo  jurist  used  to  term  them, 
out  of  place?  I  will  write  them  of  that  year  and  of  forty -three  also, 
premising  that  I  have  not  a  scrap  of  a  note  to  go  by,  but  only  a  mind 
that  is  yet  unscathed  by  wear  of  time. 

"That  year,  1814,  was  a  dull  one  and  no  mistake.  Wheat  was  low, 
and  it  took  all  it  was  worth  to  team  it  to  Jackson  to  strike  the  rail- 
road. If  it  had  not  been  for  the  political  matters  a  regular  Sleepy 
Hollow  atmosphere  would  have  brooded  over  the  town. 

"  Walbridge  was  the  main  spoke  in  the  wheel.  His  flat-boats  floated 
on  the  beautiful  river,  whose  waters  here  flowed  only  to  minister  to  the 
delights  and  comforts  of  man.  The  money  he  expended  for  wheat  and 
boats  was  about  all  the  circulating  medium  there  was.  Clapham  kept 
where  he  held  out  so  long,  just  east  of  Portage,  and  March  So  Weeks 
sailed  the  i  Old  Brig/  next  east.  The  post-office  was  kept  there,  and 
it  was  handy,  for  there  were  but  few  buyers  on  the  raised  part  of  the 
floor,  at  the  back  end  of  the  store,  and  each  person  went  and  helped 
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himself.  West  of  Clapham's  was  a  one-story  building,  in  which  a  few 
groceries  were  kept  by  F.  Clark,  or,  rather,  Wm.  McAllister.  Jim  Wal- 
ters occupied  the  1£  story,  corner  of  Portage  and  Main,  as  a  grocery. 
This  place  is  remembered  by  old  ones  as  being  the  one  once  occu- 
pied by  Caleb  Sherman.  Caleb  was  a  master  hand  at  sleeping,  and 
the  mad  wags  of  the  village  one  night  boarded  up  his  windows,  to 
prevent  the  '  garish  light  of  day*  from  breaking  his  sleep,  which 
threatened  to  equal  the  sleep  of  the  youths  of  the  cave.  It  is  said 
he  slept  over  till  next  day,  which  made  little  odds,  as  the  porter  of  a 
hotel  at  Sturgis  told  the  writer,  when  he  asked  him  at  about  8  o'clock 
of  a  July  morning  as  to  when  the  people  got  up,  and  when  he  could 
have  breakfast,  '  they  are  in  no  hurry  to  get  up,  and  nothing  to  eat 
when  they  do/  was  the  sententious  reply.  So  with  Caleb;  he  had 
naught  to  do  when  up,  and  might  as  well  lie  a-bed  as  not. 

"  East  of  the  '  Old  Brig'  was  Edwards'  provision-store,  kept  by  H. 
I.  H.,  a  second  Daniel  Lambert,  and  withal  terribly  afraid  of  the 
ladies.  A  box  of  herring,  some  home-made  pies,  a  few  pipes,  and 
you  have  about  his  inventory  of  stock. 

"The  brothers  Sheldon  (T.  P.  &  C.  A.)  kept  a  usual  country  store 
next  east,  and  then  came  the  unfortunate  and  roaming  Billy  Booher, 
who  anxiously  cried  to  be  blowed  out  when  his  scheme  of  drying  wet 
powder  became  '  nix*  by  the  explosion  of  the  pestiferous  saltpetre. 
'  Blow  me  out,'  was  his  agonized  exclamation.  Poor  fellow  !  he  suf- 
fered about  all  a  person  can,  and  yet  his  obstinacy  was  the  cause  of 
it,  as  he  refused  an  amputation.  Part  of  the  time  in  '43  and  '44 
Booher's  place  was  occupied  as  a  bowling-saloon  by  Joe  Hutching. 
Joe  used  to  get  up  coolers  of  the  most  fragrant  and  best  flavored. 
There  was  a  village  law  against  nine-pins,  so  he  substituted  a  tenth ; 
and  as  he  kept  a  '  quiet  place'  no  complaint  was  made  against  him. 

"  Next  door  to  Joe's  and  east  thereof  was  a  two- story  building,  or 
rather,  to  be  precise,  a  story  and  three-quarters,  built  by  Deacon  Bush, 
a  disciple  of  Crispin,  who  died  some  little  while  previous.  His  widow 
resided  in  the  back  part,  which  was  planned  as  a  dwelling  with  cham- 
bers aloft.  The  store  at  this  time  was  occupied  by  Walker  &  Co.  as 
a  bookstore.  It  did  not  require  a  heavy  stock  or  much  of  an  assort- 
ment to  satisfy  the  people  in  1843-44,  and  the  i  company'  got  dis- 
gusted, and  went  into  the  book  business  in  Buffalo.  Walker  was  a 
very  enthusiastic  person,  and  could  see  no  reason  why  he  could  not 
trade  off  books  for  wheat  and  flour,  and  send  them  East,  and  thus 
become  a  magnate  among  the  busy  ones  of  Long  Wharf,  Buffalo,  or 
Front  Street,  New  York;  the  only  transaction  of  the  kind,  however, 
which  he  entered  into  was  to  take  about  a  bushel  of  chessy  red  wheat, 
full  of  cockle,  etc.,  which  he  carefully  stored  in  the  building  till  he 
would  have  enough  for  a  flat-boat.  Time  passed  on.  Walker  sold 
out  to  Selkrig  and  went  to  Southport,  and  the  i  company,'  Mr.  A.  J. 
Sheldon,  came  on  from  Buffalo  in  '45,  and  took  the  stock  off  Selkrig's 
hands,  as  he  couldn't  carry  on  the  business.  This  famous  wheat  in  all 
these  mutations  yet  remained  in  store.  Selkrig  got  married,  and  one 
day  there  was  a  cry  for  bread  in  the  land.  There  were  no  flour-stores 
to  run  to  and  order  XXX,  but  yet  flour  was  generally  a  triple  treat. 
So,  bethinking  himself  of  the  wheat,  the  distinguished  horologist  went 
where  the  wheat  was;  the  pile  was  much  'diminished  and  brought 
low'  by  the  active  exertions  of  numerous  rodents,  who,  however,  left 
reminders  to  pay  for  the  spoliations.  Kelsey  swept  it  all  up  into  an 
oil-cloth  bag  that  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  camp  life,  and  slinging  it 
over  his  shoulder,  started  for  Leverett  Whitcouib's.  He  wore  a  calico 
loose  cut,  and  as  he  gayly  stepped  off,  his  parti-eolored  Indian  gar- 
ment fluttering  in  the  wind,  he  passed  the  extreme  angle  in  the  street 
by  Gray's  shop,  and  vanished  from  sight,  the  flutter  of  the  extremest 
rag  of  calico  being  the  last  seen  for  some  time, — but  he  returned 
before  a  great  while,  and  there  was  rejoicing,  for  there  was  bread  in 
the  land. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  intrude  so  long  an  episode  on  my  readers,  but 
history  must  not  be  added  to  or  taken  from,  though  we  know  it  to  be 
false.  So  we  pass,  after  saying  adios  «i  siynor  to  P.  S.  Grimes,  who 
had  a  studio  over  the  bookstore,  and  painted  houses  or  portraits  with 
equal  skill.  Pembroke  gave  his  boots  to  Geo.  Bishop — next  east,  a 
queer  little  cordwainer,  who  worked  in  his  house,  and  made  money, 
too — to  mend,  and  his  tub  not  being  large  enough  to  soak  them  in, 
the  story  ran  that  he  put  them  in  Walbridge's  mill-pond,  and  so  in- 
jured the  flow  of  water,  by  the  boots  absorbing  so  much,  that  Walbridge 
threatened  him  with  a  lawsuit.  Pern,  could  paint  well,  and  he 
painted  a  full-length  picture  of  the  writer  and  had  but  two  sittings, 
and  the  writer  wishes  he  could  get  hold  of  the  picture,  but  knows  not 
what  became  of  it. 


"  On  the  corner  of  Main  and  Edwards  Streets,  0.  Davenport  had 
two  stores,  and  McNair  set  up  a  drug  store  in  one  of  them.  Between 
Davenport's  wooden  block  and  Bishop's  was  an  open  lot,  at  the  rear 
of  which,  and  facing  on  Edwards  Street,  was  J.  R.  Mansell's  house. 
McN.  was  notorious  for  his  blunders  of  speech,  inasmuch  as  he  could 
not  open  his  mouth  without  putting  his  foot  in  it.  He  was  famous  for 
discussing  that  the  ' plumage  of  the  trees  of  America  and  the  foliage 
of  the  birds  exceeded  in  a  great  degree  those  of  'orae.' 

"Opposite  to  Davenport's,  Milf.  Joy  pretended  to  keep  a  tin-store, 
which  resemblance  was  borne  out  by  some  old  rotary  cooking-stoves 
and  battered  tin  ware.  A  wire  stretched  from  0.  D's  to  Joy's,  doubt- 
less for  necromantic  purposes,  though  a  very  old  citizen  thought  a 
banner  was  dependent  therefrom  in  the  hard  cider  times  of  1840. 
Joy  was  never  known  to  overwork,  or  so  rarely  that  his  work  could 
never  have  been  assessed;  but  Mr.  Gubby,  a  half  Lower  Canada 
Frenchman,  half  Vermonter,  and  the  other  halves,  as  many  as  you 
please  more,  of  the  Ottawa  race,  once  in  a  while  lighted  a  fire  and 
tinkered  a  little, — that  is,  if  there  was  no  good  duck-shooting  on  the 
river,  for  Ike  was  a  shootist  of  the  first  water,  though  belonging  to 
no  club.  No  business  was  east  of  Edwards  Street,  though  A.  B.  Grey 
had  a  blacksmith-shop  and  no  customers.  This  and  two  hotels  divided 
the  joint  patronage  of  '  Ciipknockie.' 

"Westward,  in  cities  as  in  empires,  the  star  of  empires  takes  its 
way ;  but  we  meet  with  no  business  places  till  we  come  to  Potter's 
little  tin-shop,  in  which  he  and  an  apprentice,  Gale,  launched  their 
tin-y  boat, — no  pun,  I  assure  you.  To  what  a  huge  leviathan  it  has 
grown  since !  and  he  has  become  an  Hon.,  and  honors  are  heaped  on 
both,  and  wealth  is  laid  up  for  the  days  'when  the  grinders  shall 
cease  and  the  grasshopper  be  a  burden.'  James  Green  faithfully 
worked  in  Bill  Stuart's  harness-shop.  What  a  pity  that  to  one  like 
him,  who  could  appreciate  books,  who  could  live  with  the  authors  o'er 
and  o'er  again,  who  could  profit  by,  and  delighted  to  revel  in  the  life- 
blood  of  master  spirits  embalmed  and  treasured  up  to  a  life  beyond 
life,  should  be  debarred  in  a  great  measure  that  communion  with  the 
fathers  of  the  English  language  which,  to  a  student,  to  a  lover  of 
books,  is  more  than  life  itself;  it  is  a  life  beyond  life,  for  it  is  you  and 
others'  souls  commingled  and  made  as  one !  Rollin  Wood  kept  a  sar- 
torial- and  justice- office  in  a  1G  by  20  one-story  building,  next  east  of 
the  Kalamazoo  House,  and  doubtless  it  was  on  account  of  the  excel- 
lence of  bis  sartorial  measures  and  the  correctness  of  his  judicial  de- 
crees that  the  hay-scales  were  afterwards  located  there.  They  answered 
for  the  scales  of  justice,  but  justice  itself,  as  it  should  be,  was  not  'dis- 
pensed with,'  as  Mrs.  P.  saith,  and  so  we  pass  to  Foster  &  Fish's  store 
and  east  of  Stuart's.  Evits  tinkered  watches,  and  Sweet,  his  son-in- 
law,  tinkered  'shooting  wepons.' 

"Space  forbids  us  now  to  discuss  all  the  other  parts  of  the  business 
centre  of  Kalamazoo,  but  that  can  be  done  in  another  paper.  Where 
but  little  was  done  there  could  be  but  little  to  result,  and  it  is  ques- 
tionable if  anything  could  have  been  set  down  as  of  any  historical 
value  if  D.  S.  Walbridge  had  not  run  his  flat-boats  and  caused  wheat  to 
have  an  appreciable  money  value.  White  wheat  at  44  cents,  and  paid 
in  store-truck,  was  not  a  very  great  inducement  to  farmers,  but  that 
is  about  how  it  was  at  this  time.  The  touch  of  the  railroad,  the  first 
whistle,  which  on  Sunday,  Jan.  26,  1846,  echoed  throughout  the  vil- 
lage, awoke  its  inhabitants  to  newness  of  life,  which,  we  trust,  will 
never  be  palsied  or  impaired.  From  that  time  the  motto  has  been 
'onward.'  Like  the  trained  soldier,  the  even  step  is  kept,  and  the 
shoulder-to-shoulder  discipline,  that  which  makes  a  brave  man  of  a 
coward,  is  here  noticeable.  In  many  places  the  motto  is  every  one 
for  himself,  but  here  it  is  the  reverse.  So  may  it  ever  be !  and  may  it 
continue  to  be  a  village,  for  the  moment  it  becomes  a  chartered  city 
that  moment  a  curse  will  have  fallen  on  the  place  and  the  people 
become  plagued  with  moral  pestilence;  and  fraud,  dishonesty,  and 
rascality  will  immediately  invade  the  heretofore  hallowed  precincts 
devoted  to  religion  and  the  graces  which  adorn  and  beautify  a  Chris- 
tian people." 

The  year  1845  is  chiefly  noted  in  the  history  of  Kala- 
mazoo for  the  famous  u  Fourth  of  July"  celebration,  which 
took  place,  however,  on  the  5th,  as  the  nation's  natal  day 
fell  upon  the  Sabbath.  In  commemoration  of  that  day  we 
append  a  characteristic  and  happily-written  sketch  by  A. 
D.  P.  Van  Buren,  Esq.,  which  appeared  in  the  columns  of 
the  Telegraph  a  few  years  since : 
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"THAT    GLORIOUS   FIFTH. 

"HOW  IT  WAS  CELEBRATED  IN  1845. 

a An  account  by  one  who  teas  there  and  tasted  the  'Lemonade.' 

"  '  Hans  Breitman  gif  a  baity, 

Where  ish  dat  barty  now?' 

"As  the  4th  of  July,  in  1845,  came  on  Sunday,  the  people  of  Kala- 
mazoo selected  Saturday,  the  third,  on  which  to  celebrate  our  national 
birthday.  This  was  called  the  { cold-water  celebration''  by  those  who 
were  displeased  with  it,  and  who  afterwards  held  another  one,  on 
Monday,  the  '5th  of  July,*  which,  in  contradistinction  to  the  former, 
was  called  the  '  hot-ioater  celebration.' 

"  Of  this  celebration  we  purpose  now  to  write.  The  5th  of  July, 
1845,  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  old  citizens  of  Kalamazoo. 
You  have  now  only  to  mention  the  '  5th  of  '45'  to  an  old  townsman, 
and  you  wake  up  reminiscences  in  his  mind  that  will  set  him  aglow 
with  the  desire  to  narrate  the  deeds,  incidents,  and  adventures  of  that 
eventful  day.  Those  ' deeds'  have  never  been  chronicled,  and  in  our 
attempt  now  to  give  them  to  the  public  we  can  only  write  of  the 
meagre  part  we  remember.     So  many  of  those  '  adventures' 

"  '  Have  gone  glimmering  through  the  dream  of  things  that  were' 

that  we  shall  ever  regret  their  full  history  had  not  been  written  down 
on  the  spot.  But  so  it  is.  The  day  had  its  Achilles,  but  no  Homer  to 
sing  of  it. 

"  The  leading  event  of  that  day  began  thus:  some  time  during  the 
early  forenoon  a  knot  of  townsmen  had  assembled  in  Jim  Walter's 
grocery,  when  D.  E.  Kendall,  taking  the  cue  from  a  remark  of  some 
one  about '  treating  to  a  drink/  'passed  the  hat  round'  to  see  how 
much  money  he  could  raise  to  'get  up'  a  pitcher  of  lemonade.  He 
succeeded  finely.  A  pitcher-full  of  that  beverage  was  made  and  soon 
drank  up.  As  this  enterprise  had  got  noised  about  in  the  streets, 
others  continued  to  drop  into  the  grocery,  and  the  hat  was  passed 
around  the  second  time,  when  enough  money  was  raised  to  make  a 
pail-full  of  this  beverage.  This  was  soon  swallowed  and  the  'hat'  put 
upon  its  passage  again,  when  so  much  money  was  raised  that  it  was 
proposed  to  get  a  large  Patent  Washtub,  fill  that,  and  adjourn  to  Tom 
Sheldon's  door-yard,*  that  beautiful  sloping  lawn  just  across  the  way 
from  the  old  Kalamazoo  House.  Kendall  said,  as  he  passed  the  hat 
round  the  third  time,  that  he  could  raise  money  enough  to  buy  out 
half  of  Kalamazoo.  The  tub  was  filled,  and,  on  the  sly,  high-wines 
from  CJapham's  cellar  had  been  mixed  in  with  the  lemonade.  This 
made  the  drink  more  palatable  than 

"  'Lucent  sirops  tinct  with  cinnamon.' 

"On  arriving  at  the  campus  a  thorough  organization  was  effected 
by  electing  the  proper  officers.  Bill  Stewart  was  put  in  as  tubmaster- 
general,  whose  duty  was  to  deal  out  the  drink  by  the  glass  ;  sentinels 
were  stationed  at  the  gates  opening  into  the  grounds;  runners  were 
sent  out  into  the  streets,  along  the  hedges,  ways,  and  by-lanes,  to 
solicit  recruits,  with  the  express  orders  to  bring  all  in,  'peaceably  if 
they  could,  forcibly  if  they  must/  and  conduct  them  to  the  tub,  where, 
if  they  drank,  they  were  considered  initiated;  if  they  refused  to  drink 
their  heads  were  ducked  into  the  tub,  as  a  penalty,  till  they  would 
drink.  Few,  of  course,  refused,  because  it  was  much  more  agreeable 
to  drink  than  to  be  ducked. 

"  The  only  one  who  foiled  them  was  Barent  Hodgboom,  the  sturdy 
blacksmith.  He  was  caught  as  he  was  passing  along  the  street  near 
the  gate,  and  taken  by  a  strong  posse  to  the  tub,  where  a  foaming  cup 
was  presented  to  him,  but  he,  'fearing  these  Greeks  e'en  bearing  gifts/ 
refused  to  drink.  '  Duck  him/  rang  out  the  stern  command  of  General 
Stewart,  'Duck  him  instantly !'  Three  or  four  strong-armed  men 
seized  him,  and  commenced  to  execute  the  command,  when  with  a 
sudden  jerk  Hodgboom  wrenched  his  arms  from  the  iron  grip  of  the 
officers,  and  away  he  darted,  bounding  like  a  buck  over  the  fence  into 
the  street.     The  officers  pursued,  but  were  unable  to  recapture  him. 

"  Now  the  plot  began  to  thicken.  The  band — Bradolph,  John  Hays, 
George  Russell,  and  their  ilk — had  joined  them  on  their  organiza- 
tion, and  discoursed  the  best  of  music.  There  was  a  busy,  motley, 
ludicrous  throng  congregated  about  that  'Tub  of  Lemonade/  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  soft,  grassy  lawn  beneath  the  umbrageous  burr- 
oaks  in  front  of  Tom  Sheldon's  residence.     No  Newport,  Cape  May, 

*  It  is  suggested  by  the  editor  of  the  Telegraph  that  the  spot  occu- 
pied by  the  party  was  upon  the  lawn  of  Gen.  Bissell  Humphrey,  in- 
stead of  Thomas  Sheldon. 


Saratoga,  or  Long  Branch  ever  became  so  suddenly  popular,  and  drew 
so  great  a  multitude  in  so  short  a  time.  The  thing  was  unparalleled  ; 
the  heads  of  the  people  were  fairly  turned:  Kalamazoo  was  really 
getting  intoxicated  over  her 'new  spring/ — not  exactly  mineral,  or 
medicinal,  or  magnetic,  but  a  fountain  that  flowed  and  sparkled  with 
lemonade,  and  which  when  once  drank  of  brought  on 

"  '  That  real,  old,  particular,  brandy,  punchy  feeling.' 

It  was  in  fact  a  'Pierian  spring/ 

"  'Whose  shallow  draughts  intoxicated  the  brain, 
And  drinking  largely  didn't  sober  you  again.' 

"You  could  see  evidences  of  this  all  around  you.  That  cup  once 
raised  to  your  lips  and  tasted,  you  drank  on,  and  those  who  drank  on 
— got  drunk.  You  had  only  to  look  about  you  to  see  the  straggling, 
reeling  revelers  on  all  sides ;  some  scattered  here  and  there,  lounging 
on  the  grass  like  tired  soldiers,  trying  to  catch  a  little  respite  after  a 
hard-fought  battle;  while  others,  yet  more  sober,  but  very  officious 
and  loquacious,  were  trying  to  make  themselves  useful  by  waiting  on 
the  new-comers  about  the  tub,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  '  Tubmaster- 
General'  Stewart,  who  would  frequently  cry  out,  '  Gentlemen,  as  fast 
AS  you  get  drunk  fall  BACK  ;  this  order  is  imperative  and  must  be 
obeyed/'  This  command  of  Gen.  Stewart's  became  famous,  and  is 
often  quoted  in  many  parts  of  the  country  to-day.  During  the  day 
the  revelers,  scattered  in  groups,  had  wandered  throughout  the  town. 
Many  amusing  anecdotes  are  told  of  their  adventures,  exploits,  and 
valorous  achievements,  of  which  we  retain  only  an  inkling.  That 
old  man  with  a  scythe  has  all  the  rest. 

"  As  time  wore  on,  the  grounds  around  the  '  fountain*  became  fairly 
covered  with  the  staggering,  recumbent,  lounging  revelers.  Here 
were  lawyer  and  student,  merchant  and  clerk,  doctor,  dentist,  and 
drayman,  artist,  mechanic,  and  laborer,  man  of  business  and  gentle- 
man of  leisure,  temperance  man,  teetotaler  and  toper,  all  on  the  high- 
way to  that  dreamy,  happy  land,  to  that  boozy  '  Eldorado/  where  the 
wearying  cares  and  toils  of  life  cease  to  torment  the  restless  mind. 

"  The  band  had  discoursed  its  choicest  music  as  long  as  it  could  do 
so  on  the  perpendicular,  but  they,  after  a  while,  began  '  to  weave'  with 
the  instruments  at  their  mouths,  while  their  lips  grew  so  thick  and 
their  fingers  so  clumsy  that  their  tunes  sounded  out  in  jangles.  But 
some  of  them  had  taken  the  precaution  to  put  a  piece  of  codfish  in 
their  pockets,  and  would  nibble  on  that  occasionally,  as  many  believed 
that  this  would  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  liquor  in  the  stomach; 
hence  they  stood  their  ground  much  longer  than  any  one  else.  But 
salt  codfish  even  could  not  save  them  from  the  effects  of  this  drink. 
As  we  have  said,  they  began  to  reel  and  yield  to  the  influence  of  this 
'mixture.'  Then  their  music  grew  out  of  tune,  discordant  and  wild. 
At  times  you  could  hear  nothing  but  the  solitary  '  toot'  from  the  '  otf- 
clyde/  or  the  '  cronk,  cronk'  of  the  trombone ;  or,  again,  the  '  blare' 
of  the  bugle,  the '  snarl'  of  the  clarionet,  the  heavy  sound  of  the  bass, 
or  the  '  r-rat-tat-too'  of  the  small  drum,  straggling  here  and  there, 
lost  to  time  and  tune.  Finally,  the  last  faint  note  of  the  band  died 
out,  and  they,  overpowered,  sought  the  soft,  grassy  slope.  How  long 
they,  with  a  large  part  of  the  revelers,  laid  under  the  shade  of  the 
oaks,  after  their  delicious  symposium,  I  will  not  attempt  to  say;  but 
during  the  last  part  of  the  afternoon  the  whole  party  were  aroused 
from  their  stupor  by  the  clarion  voice  of  Capt.  Luke  Whitcomb,  who 
had  been  elected  to  that  office,  calling  on  them  to  '  get  up'  and  form 
into  line  and  be  ready  '  to  march.'  After  repeated  exertions  of  this 
kind,  Capt.  Whitcomb  succeeded  in  arousing  the  forces  under  his  com- 
mand. 'Music!'  shouted  that  officer.  Then  there  was  a  scene  whose 
like  we  shall  never  look  upon  again.  To  see  those  men  making  the 
effort  to  arise  and  get  command  of  their  legs  once  more,  to  throw  off 
their  stupor,  rubbing  their  eyes,  yawning,  and  straightening  out  their 
limbs,  and  trying  to  adjust  themselves  and  their  general  rig  into 
natural  movement  again ;  it  was  a  ludicrous  scene  to  look  upon,  and 
grew  more  ludicrous  as  we  witnessed  their  ambitious  attempts  to 
'  sober  up'  and  form  into  line. 

"  Capt.  Whitcomb's  commands  were  given  in  his  own  vernacular  and 
peculiar  nasal  accent,  and  about  as  appropriately  as  those  of  a  certain 
officer  who  had  forgotten  the  military  phrase  he  wished  to  use,  and 
shouted,  '  Ob-li-quee  to  the  right  or  left  as  the  case  may  be  !'  It  is 
certain,  at  any  rate,  that  Luke's  men  ob-H-queed  into  rank  most 
superbly.  He  then  stepped  forward,  and  in  splendid  military  style 
gave  the  command,  '  march  !'  Off  they  started  ;  some  to  the  ground, 
some  crooking  and  bending  at  the  knee,  some  straight  as  Choctaws 
for  a  step  or  two,  then  obliquing  awfully ;  but  sell  endeavored  to  get 
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under  motion.  A  funny-looking  procession,  as  they,  two-by-two, 
locked  in  with  each  other,  essayed  to  parade  along  the  streets,  Capt. 
Luke  marching  at  their  head  with  a  grand  military  step  and  strut. 
Says  'tubmaster'  Stewart,  'Cameron,  you  ain't  as  drunk  I  am,  let  me 
walk  with  you,'  and  he  hitched  in  with  his  friend.  Then  their  'quips 
and  quirks  and  sallies  of  wit/  which  were  exchanged  with  each  other 
or  with  those  they  met,  were  amusing.  The  band  leading,  played  their 
most  animating  tunes.  The  procession  marched  down  to  the  River 
House,  and  back  to  the  American,  and  then  along  the  various  streets 
till,  coming  up  in  front  of  the  old  Exchange,  Capt.  Whitcomb  cried 
out  '  halt !'  Mr.  Landlord  Hogle  immediately  appeared  at  the  door, 
and  taking  the  situation  at  a  glance,  he  invited  the  company  in ; 
thinking  that  he,  of  course,  would  make  something  by  their  treating 
each  other.  'March!'  instantly  sounded  out,  Luke  leading  the  way 
— not  into  the  bar-room,  but  straight  up-stairs  into  the  dining-room, 
where  the  table  had  remained  just  as  it  was  left  after  a  picnic  dinner. 
Around  this  Capt.  Luke  and  his  men  deployed,  and  commenced  an 
attack  upon  the  viand*. 

"  Hogle,  somewhat  alarmed  at  this  movement,  had  gone  up-stairs 
after  them,  and  while  walking  down  the  dining-hall,  a  loaf  of  baker's 
bread  went  swiftly  through  the  air  and  hit  him  in  the  back.  Surprised 
and  indignant,  he  turned  round  and  demanded,  '  Who  dared  do  that  P 
and  Capt.  Luke,  with  a  leg  of  a  turkey,  part  in  his  hand  and  part  in 
his  mouth,  thundered  out,  '  Yes,  T  too  demand  who  dared  do  so  mean 
an  act?  Whoever  it  was,  let  the  villain  step  back  two  steps  from  the 
table,  and  he  shall  be  punished  !'  Not  a  man  spoke,  not  a  man  moved ; 
when  Luke  said,  'None  of  my  men,  Mr.  Hogle,  threw  that  loaf,  I'll 
vouch  for  them.'  Hogle  saw  it  was  useless  to  parley,  and  submitted 
to  the  indignity. 

"After  eating  as  much  as  they  wanted  and  drinking  toasts,  Luke 
gave  the  command  to  descend  to  the  street,  when  they  marched  about 
town  till  dark. 

"  Among  the  incidents  of  this  'day's  doings'  we  remember  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  Alexander  Cameron  and  A.  J.  Van  Buren,  the  blacksmith,  walked 
together  most  of  the  time  in  their  marches  about  town  ;  Hiram  Under- 
wood an  I  Charley  Gibbs  I  remember  as  'soldiers'  in  the  'campaign' 
of  the  5th.  It  was  during  their  rambles  about  town  that  one  of  the 
'  campaigners'  staggered  up  to  W.  G.  Pattison  (who  was  sober),  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  and  putting  a  hand  on  each  of  Pattison's  shoul- 
ders to  steady  himself,  began  a  doleful  temperance  lecture;  said  he 
'was  sorry  to  see  him  (Pattison)  in  such  a  state, — really  drunk;  a 
man  of  his  standing  in  society ;  it  was  a  sad  sight  for  him  to  witness.' 
Pattison  was  amused  as  well  as  annoyed  by  this  temperance  lecturer, 
and  had  no  little  trouble  in  getting  rid  of  him.  At  another  time 
during  the  day,  Bradolph,  the  leader  of  the  band,  had  succuulbed  to 
the  'mixture'  and  was  lying  on  the  floor  in  a  grocery.  Bradolph 
always  dressed  with  much  neatness  and  taste.  He  had  on  a  beautiful 
buff  vest  and  light  pants,  and  as  he  laid  there  one  of  the  '5th'  came 
up,  and,  leaning  or  '  weaving'  over  him,  began  to  moralize  on  the  evils 
of  intemperance ;  he  said  his  feelings  were  shocked  to  see  so  highly 
respectable  a  young  man  as  Bradolph  lying  there  intoxicated  !  It 
would  have  been  well  for  poor  '  Brad'  if  this  condoling  friend  had 
finished  this  temperance  homily  with  his  gush  of  sympathy;  but  he 
did  not,  for  ere  he  got  through  the  spirit  came  out  of  his  mouth,  and 
was  ejected  all  over  Bradolph.  The  next  day  Bradolph  presented  to 
this  sympathizing  friend  a  charge  of  so  many  dollars,  for  having 
spoiled  a  fine  suit  of  clothes  for  him.  There  was  a  long  talk.  '  Brad/ 
I  believe,  never  got  his  pay  for  that  ruined  suit. 

"  The  closing  scene  in  the  drama  of  this  strangely  eventful  day  is 
confined  to  the  front  steps  of  the  'old  bank  building/  then  occupied 
by  John  P.  Marsh  as  a  residence.  Seated  here,  about  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  were  a  group  of  Kalamazoo  worthies,  among  whom  were 
Sam  Rice,  Eb.  Walbridge,  David  Hubbard,  John  Goodrich,  Charley 
Watson,  and  others.  While  sitting  there  upon  the  steps,  these  mellow 
and  social  worthies  became  seized  with  the  desire  to  'orate*  and  tell 
their  experiences.  Sam  Rice  arose  first  and  spoke  substantially  as 
follows :  '  My  name  is  Samuel  A.  Rice.  I  was  born  in  Waitsfield,  Vt, 
and  was  early  taught  by  pious  parents  to  be  honest  and  industrious, 
to  live  a  sober  and  virtuous  life.  I  have  endeavored  to  follow  these 
precepts  thus  far  in  life.     Am  a  little  drunk  to-night,  but  will  be 

sober  in  the  morning,  by  /  and  he  took  his  seat.     Then  Eb. 

Walbridge  arose  and  spoke  his  say,  almost  repeating  Sam's  speech 
word  for  word,  save  the  place  of  birth,  that  varied.  He  was  followed 
by  David  Hubbard,  who  repeated  Eb's  speech.    And  so  it  continued 


to- the  last  one  in  the  group;  they  all  went  on  'being  born/  most  of 
them  in  Vermont,  '  being  taught  by  pious  parents/  etc.  etc.,  and  they 
were  all  a  'little  drunk  to-night,  but  would  be  sober  in  the  morning.' 
The  most  unanimous  group  of  social  fellows  that  ever  got  drunk  or 
made  a  speech.  One  of  them  afterwards  remarked,  'Sam  Rice  struck 
the  keynote  for  us;  if  his  parents  hadn't  been  so  pious,  ours  would 
have  been  the  same,  and  in  that  case  we  should  have  been  taught  just 
as  Sam  was.'  These  speeches  or  this  speech  was  heard  by  one  of  the 
inmates  of  the  residence  while  sitting  at  an  open  window  above  them. 
"'  The  moonlight  stealing  o'er  the  scene, 
Had  blended  with  the  lights  of  eve/ 

and  lent  a  charm  to  the  view  on  this  occasion,  bringing  out  in  soft 
relief  this  interesting  group  making  speeches  on  the  front  steps. 

"  Many  of  the  revelers  did  not  reach  home  that  night.  Strayed  here 
and  there,  they  slept  along  the  sidewalk,  on  the  grass,  under  the  burr- 
oaks.  Charley  Gibbs  and  Bill  Stewart  got  part  of  the  way  home,  and 
then  'took  up'  their  lodging  on  the  green  sward,  where  they  found 
'  tired  nature's  sweet  restorer.'  Some  never  knew  where  they  slept 
that  night.  In  fact,  to  all  of  them,  after  having  drank  of  the  myste- 
rious 'mixture,'  the  day  and  its  scenes  were  under  a  peculiar  cloud 
and  charm ;  they  had  been  wandering  in  a  strange  region,  full  of  de- 
lights and  enjoyments,  and  having  passed  through  it  they  only  had 
an  indistinct  recollection  of  all  they  had  seen  and  enjoyed. 

"  There  were  many  people  in  Kalamazoo  who  had  nothing  to  do  with 
this  '  hot-water'  celebration ;  but  it  is  generally  conceded  that  those 
who  once  got  a  taste  of  it  invariably  fell  in  with  it. 

"  Next  morning  at  the  '  Old  Branch/  the  students,  as  some  were  sup- 
posed to  have  participated  in  this  celebration,  received  a  severe  lec- 
ture from  our  worthy  principal,  Dr.  J.  A.  B.  Stone,  on  the  evils  of 
intemperance  and  dissipation.  This  reproof  was  well-timed,  and  hit 
some  of  those  participants,  for  their  restlessness,  as  'the  wounded 
bird  always  flutters/  betrayed  who  they  were." 

Next  in  importance  after  the  act  of  the  Territorial  Leg- 
islature locating  the  county-seat  at  Kalamazoo  (then  Bron- 
son),  was  undoubtedly  the  opening  of  the  Michigan  Central 
Railway,  which  took  place  on  Monday,  Feb.  2,  1846.  Al- 
though several  important  lines  have  at  different  periods  since 
made  connections  with  the  place,  yet  this  was  the  first,  and 
its  advent  into  the  comparatively  quiet  village  marks  a  most 
important  epoch  in  its  history.  The  growth  of  the  placed 
•in  consequence,  at  once  became  greatly  accelerated,  and  this 
in  time  led  other  important  lines  to  make  it  a  point. 

Had  the  Central  road  passed  through  some  other  portion 
of  the  county,  the  centre  of  business  might  possibly  have 
arisen  at  another  point.  At  any  rate,  the  building  of  this 
great  line  through  Kalamazoo  made  its  future  a  certainty.* 

An  engine  and  a  small  train  had  visited  the  village  on 
the  day  preceding  (Sunday),  and  such  was  the  intense  in- 
terest manifested  by  the  villagers  in  this  new  mode  of  travel 
and  transportation  that  not  even  the  usual  sanctity  of  the 
day  could  restrain  them,  and  they  abandoned  the  churches 
at  the  shrill  scream  of  the  whistle  and  thronged  to  the 
station  to  witness  the  new  wonder.  The  engine  "  St. 
Joseph"  and  a  single  car  constituted  the  "  train."  On  the 
11th  of  the  same  month  there  was  a  railroad  celebration 
and  a  grand  supper  at  the  Kalamazoo  House. 

Succeeding  the  completion  of  the  railway  came  a  great 
influx  of  business,  and  institutions  of  various  kinds  sprung 
into  existence  in  the  thoroughly  rehabilitated  town.  Im- 
provement in  all  branches  was  marked,  and  the  place 
started  upon  a  career  of  prosperity  which  bore  it  to  the 
front  among  the  thriving  towns  of  Southern  Michigan. 

The  Central  Railway  was  not  completed  to  Niles  until 
September,  1848. 

*  See  Chapter  XXIV. 
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The  first  telegraphic  communication  with  the  world  was 
in  April,  1848. 

There  was  considerable  excitement  over  the  Mexican  war, 
and  a  full  company  of  101  men  was  raised  at  Kalamazoo 
by  Capt.  F.  W.  Curtenius.* 

The  winter  of  1848-49  was  at  times  very  cold,  the  mer- 
cury falling  on  January  11th  as  low  as  25°  below  zero,  at 
that  time  the  coldest  weather  known  in  this  part  of  the  State. 

The  project  of  building  plank-roads  was  agitated  in  1849, 
and  the  books  for  the  Kalamazoo  and  Grand  Rapids  road 
were  opened  for  subscriptions  in  August  of  that  year.  (See 
Chapter  XXIV.) 

The  California  gold  excitement  prevailed  considerably  in 
Kalamazoo  in  1849-50,  and  in  the  beginning  of  February, 
1850,  about  50  persons  left  for  the  new  "  Eldorado." 

In  April,  1849,  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Sheldon  was  appointed 
village  marshal,  and  under  his  energetic  management  began 
the  system  of  public  improvements  upon  streets,  sidewalks, 
etc.,  which  has  made  Kalamazoo  the  pride  of  the  country. 
Previous  to  that  year  no  attempt  had  been  made  by  the 
village  authorities  in  this  direction.  Mr.  Sheldon  began  by 
laying  down  a  plank  walk  in  front  of  St.  Luke's  Episcopal 
church,  and  this  soon  began  to  be  appreciated.  He  was 
clothed  with  discretionary  power  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  exercised  the  functions  of  his  office  with  excellent 
judgment  and  without  partiality. 

His  enterprising  spirit  communicated  itself  to  the  board 
of  trustees,  and  by-laws  and  ordinances  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  place  were  framed,  entered  upon  the  record, 
and  put  in  execution  promptly  and  efficiently  under  the 
marshal's  direction.  Sidewalks  and  crossings  were  con- 
structed, obstructions  removed,  and  soon  the  place  began 
to  show  a  decided  improvement,  and  gave  evidence  that  its 
public  men  were  alive  to  the  necessities  of  the  occasion. 
The  streets  were  surveyed,  their  lines  accurately  located,  and 
then  followed  a  season  of  grading,  building  of  good  walks, 
planting  of  trees,  etc. 

Starting  with  the  thorough  and  energetic  work  of  Mr. 
Sheldon,  the  village  has  kept  up  a  system  of  improvements 
to  the  present  time.  On  the  1st  of  April,  1851,  Mr.  Shel- 
don made  an  able  and  exhaustive  report  to  the  board  of 
trustees,  in  which  he  thoroughly  discussed  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  village  government.  The  report  enumerated  a 
large  amount  of  labor  and  money  expended  upon  streets 
and  bridges,  including  bridges  over  Arcadia  Creek  on  Rose, 
West,  Edwards,  Pitcher,  Church,  and  Jail  Streets  (the 
latter  since  changed  to  Park  Street),  and  one  in  the  west 
part  of  the  village,  farther  up  the  stream. 

He  makes  the  significant  statement  that  when  the  mu- 
nicipal authorities  took  possession  of  the  road  fund,  there 
was  not  "  what  might  be  termed  a  passable  road  or  safe 
bridge  in  the  corporation. M  Kalamazoo  Avenue  was  first 
improved  in  1851.  The  Arcadia  Creek  was  at  that  date  a 
great  source  of  trouble  and  complaint,  by  reason  of  its  lia- 
bility to  overflow  from  freezing  and  in  time  of  heavy  rains. 

He  speaks  of  improvements  made  on  the  park  in  the  way 
of  fencing,  grading,  graveling  of  walks,  planting  of  trees 
and  shrubbery,  etc.,  and  recommends  the  purchase  of  a 

*  See  military  chapter. 


fire-engine,  and  calls  the  attention  of  the  board  to  the  want 
of  an  adequate  water-supply. 

In  1853  occurred  the  somewhat  noted  episode  denomi- 
nated the  " Arcadia  War.11  The  difficulty  grew  out  of  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  two  citizens,  Hill  and  Rals- 
ton, regarding  jurisdiction  over  a  portion  of  Eleanor  Street, 
lying  south  of  what  was  then  Dodge's  foundry.  The  two 
men  claimed  to  own  that  part  of  the  street  and  refused  to 
vacate  it,  denying  that  the  street  had  any  legal  existence. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  time  given  by  the  board  in  their 
notice  to  the  parties  to  vacate,  they  having  refused  to  com- 
ply, the  marshal  was  ordered  to  proceed  with  the  removal 
of  their  buildings.  The  attempt  was  made  on  the  19th 
day  of  August.  Upon  the  marshal's  appearance  on  the 
ground,  Hill  and  Ralston  peremptorily  forbade  any  attempt 
at  removal,  and  expressed  a  determination  to  resist  to  the 
utmost.  Upon  the  workmen,  under  charge  of  the  marshal, 
attempting  to  commence  work  they  were  fired  upon  by  the 
parties,  and  Charles  Burdick  was  severely  wounded.  He 
was  carried  from  the  ground,  and  an  attempt  was  then  made 
by  the  marshal  to  force  an  entrance  into  the  building  whence 
the  firing  proceeded,  and  where  Hill,  Ralston,  and  a  son  of 
the  latter  were  intrenched,  but  it  was  unsuccessful.  In 
the  encounter  two  men,  belonging  to  the  police  force,  were 
slightly  wounded.  Soon  after,  Deputy  Sheriff  B.  F.  Orcutt 
appearing  on  the  ground,  the  men  inside  surrendered  to 
him,  and  were  taken  before  Justice  Kendall  for  examina- 
tion, which  resulted  in  holding  the  elder  Ralston  to  bail  in 
the  sum  of  $800,  upon  the  charge  of  maiming  young  Bur- 
dick, and  in  the  further  sum  of  $300  for  resisting  an  officer. 
In  the  absence  of  any  attempt  to  procure  bail  he  was  placed 
in  the  county  jail.  Hill  and  the  younger  Ralston  were  also 
held  in  the  sum  of  $300  each,  on  the  charge  of  resisting 
an  officer,  but  they  procured  bail  and  were  set  at  liberty. 
The  old  man  Ralston  soon  tired  of  lying  in  jail,  and  was 
let  out  upon  procuring  the  required  bail.  The  case  was  in 
court  for  several  years. 

QUARTER-CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION. 

The  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
settlement  of  Kalamazoo  took  place  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Ladies'  Library  Association,  on  the  21st  of  June,  185-t. 
The  matter  had  been  a  subject  of  discussion  for  a  consider- 
able time  by  the  association,  and  the  celebration  had  been 
finally  determined  upon. 

Col.  F.  W.  Curtenius  was  selected  as  orator,  and  Hon. 
E.  Lakin  Brown  as  poet  for  the  occasion,  and  both  gentle- 
men responded  favorably.  The  arrangements  comprehended 
a  procession,  music,  speeches,  toasts,  and  a  public  dinner  to 
be  spread  in  Firemen's  Hall. 

The  morning  of  the  appointed  day  came  with  rain  and 
clouds,  but  towards  noon  the  weather  cleared,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  The 
following  was  the  order  of  exercises  : 

Music  by  the  Kalamazoo  Band. 

Hymn  by  Professor  Graves,  sung  by  the  assembly. 

Prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hoyt. 

Singing  by  the  Glee  Club. 

Address  by  F.  W.  Curtenius. 

Singing  by  the  Glee  Club. 

Poem  by  E.  L.  Brown. 
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After  the  dinner  was  over  a  great  number  of  regular  and 
volunteer  toasts  were  offered  and  responded  to  in  the  hap- 
piest manner,  the  Ladies'  Library  Association  coming  in 
for  a  remarkable  share  of  attention.  Coi.  Curtenius'  address 
was  replete  with  information  and  sound  scholarship,  and  was 
listened  to  by  the  assembly  with  the  closest  attention.'  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks  he  alluded  in  feeling  terms  to  the 
founder  of  the  village,  Titus  Bronson.  The  beautiful  and 
classic  poem  written  by  E.  Lakin  Brown,  of  Schoolcraft, 
and  read  by  him  before  the  meeting,  will  be  found  in  Chapter 
XXII.  Other  extracts  from  the  proceedings  of  the  day  will 
also  be  found  in  the  same  chapter.  Articles  were  contributed 
by  T.  S.  At  Lee,  Yolney  Hascall,  Esqs.,  and  others;  and 
the  occasion  will  long  be  remembered  by  those  who  partici- 
pated in 

"  The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul." 

An  attempt  was  made  to  change  the  organization  of  the 
village  to  a  city  in  1857.  A  petition  to  the  Legislature  was 
drawn  and  circulated  among  the  citizens,  but  the  project 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  favorably  received.  Between 
1854  and  1860  many  improvements  were  made  in  the  vil- 
lage. On  the  27th  of  May  the  corner-stone  of  the  Mich- 
igan Female  Seminary  was  laid  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  citizens.  In  May,  1858,  heavy  rains  produced 
a  great  flood  in  all  the  streams  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
The  Kalamazoo  overflowed  its  banks,  and  a  portion  of  the 
bridge  on  Main  Street  was  under  water.  The  planks  were 
saved  from  being  floated  away  by  placing  heavy  weights  upon 
them.  Whitcomb's  mill  and  distillery  sustained  considerable 
damage,  as  the  lower  floors  were  under  water.  The  river 
was  estimated  to  have  had  fifteen  feet  in  its  channel.  The 
Portage  Creek  also  rose  to  a  great  height,  and  all  the 
bottom  lands  were  flooded.  Even  the  quiet  and  peaceable 
Arcadia  Creek,  so  gentle  ordinarily  that  a  person  may  step 
over  it  dry  shod,  now  took  on  the  airs  of  a  rushing  mill- 
stream,  and,  bursting  its  barriers,  overflowed  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  village  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Michigan 
Central  Railway.  The  damage  along  its  course  was  con- 
siderable. The  season  of  1858,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
pression in  business  circles,  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
extraordinary  activity  in  the  building  line  in  Kalamazoo. 
The  Telegraph  gives  a  long  list  of  improvements  in  the 
fall  of  that  year,  including  a  large  outlay  upon  the  insane 
asylum,  Gregory's  Commercial  College,  removed  here  from 
Detroit,  the  Kalamazoo  College,  the  Ladies'  Seminary,  the 
Catholic  church,  etc.,  and  makes  a  summary  of  amounts 
expended  as  follows : 

Public  buildings $64,000 

75  new  dwellings 70,000 

Repairs  and  additions  to  dwellings 14,000 

Business  buildings 9,700 

$157,700 

Besides  these  large  amounts,  a  great  deal  of  labor  was 
expended  on  the  streets,  walks,  etc. 

There  was  quite  an  exciting  general  election  in  the  fall 
of  1858.  After  the  campaign  was  over,  a  large  number 
of  prominent  citizens  tendered  a  grand  banquet  to  Hon. 
David  S.  Walbridge,  member  of  Congress  elect,  which  came 
off  at  the  Burdick  House  on  the  29th  of  November,  pre- 
vious to  his  departure  for  Washington. 


"Grace  Green  wood"  visited  Kalamazoo  in  October,  1858, 
and  wrote  a  very  complimentary  article  descriptive  of  the 
place  and  its  surroundings,  which  was  published  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post.  She  describes  the  mound  in  the 
park  as  an  "  Indian  Mound." 

On  the  15th  of  December,  in  the  same  year,  Hon.  Hor- 
ace Greeley  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  Library  Association 
in  Firemen's  Hall  upon  "  Great  Men." 

In  1858-59,  a  new  bridge  was  constructed  across  the 
Kalamazoo  Biver  on  the  Gull  Prairie  road,  and  large 
amounts  of  money  were  expended  in  filling  and  grading 
the  approaches  on  either  bank,  the  one  on  the  east  side  ex- 
tending a  long  way  over  the  low  bottom  lands  towards  the 

bluff. 

LAND-OFFICE. 

The  land-office,  which  had  been  for  nearly  twenty-five 
years  an  institution  of  great  importance  to  Kalamazoo, 
wound  up  its  affairs  in  1858-59,  and  closed  business,  the 
government  lands  in  the  district  having  been  disposed  of. 
The  Kalamazoo  land  district  included  the  entire  counties  of 
Berrien,  Cass,  St.  Joseph,  Branch,  Calhoun,  Kalamazoo, 
Van  Buren,  and  all  of  Barry  and  Allegan  Counties  except 
the  northern  tier  of  townships  in  each,  which  were  in  the 
Grand  Biver  district.  The  area  included  about  118  town- 
ships, covering,  if  all  were  full  congressional  townships, 
4248  square  miles,  or.  2,718,720  acres.  The  fractional 
townships  along  the  State  line  of  Indiana  would  reduce 
these  estimates  slightly. 

A  gazetteer  of  the  State,  published  in  1838,  by  John  T. 
Blois,  gives  the  boundaries  of  all  the  land  districts,  from 
which  we  have  made  the  above  estimates;  but  the  same 
author  figures  up  a  total  of  3,726,863.84  acres  of  land 
lying  within  the  Kalamazoo  district,  and  either  the  boun- 
daries are  wrongly  given,  or  there  is  some  mistake  in  the 
statistics.  Possibly  the  district  may  previously  have  in- 
cluded a  larger  area,  and  a  portion  of  the  sales  reported 
may  have  been  in  the  region  included  in  the  Grand  Biver 
district — set  off  in  1838.  This  is  the  only  plausible  ex- 
planation of  the  discrepancy.  The  total  amount  of  moneys 
received  at  the  Kalamazoo  land-office  from  1831-58  (three 
years  of  the  time  at  White  Pigeon)  approximated 
$4,375,000.  The  total  sales  at  White  Pigeon  amounted 
to  something  less  than  $400,000,  which,  deducted  from  the 
total,  leaves  nearly  $4,000,000  received  at  the  office  iu 
Kalamazoo.* 

The  amount  of  school  lands  set  apart  in  Kalamazoo 
County,  10,171.80  acres;  of  University  lands,  9559.45; 
of  Indian  reservations,  31,777.19. 

The  registers  of  the  Kalamazoo  land-office  were  Maj. 
Abraham  Edwards,  from  1831-49 ;  T.  S.  At  Lee,  from 
1849-57  ;  Volney  Hascall,  1857-58.  Maj.  Edwards  died 
in  1860  ;  Volney  Hascall,  in  1879 ;  and  Mr.  At  Lee  is  at 
present  connected  with  the  Indian  Bureau  in  Washington. 

Between  1854  and  1861  many  improvements  were  made, 
and  the  growth  of  the  place  was  steady  and  important.  In 
1860  the  population  had  increased  to  6075,  and  its  business 
had  kept  pace  with  its  population.  Improved  blocks  of 
stores  had  filled  up  vacant  places  in  its  business  streets,  or 
taken  the  places  of  frame  buildings ;  a  new  bridge  was  con- 

*  See  Chapter  IX.    . 
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structed  over  the  Kalamazoo  in  1859 ;  new  churches  and 
schools  were  erected  ;  streets  had  been  improved,  and  every- 
thing betokened  increasing  business  and  prosperity. 

In  April,  1861,  the  first  gun  fired  by  the  Southern 
Rebellion  broke  over  the  peaceful  land  like  a  clap  of  thunder 
from  a  clear  sky.  There  had  been  bitter  partisan  threaten- 
ings  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  and  in  the  columns  of  the 
Southern  press,  but  it  was  scarcely  believed  that  the  threat- 
ened secession  of  the  slave-holding  States  would  be  carried 
out.  The  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter  opened  every  eye  in 
the  nation  to  the  dread  reality, — war  had  come,  and  though 
the  Northern  people  had  been  long  suffering,  and  inclined 
to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  reasonable  legislation  to  propi- 
tiate their  Southern  brethren,  yet  the  latter,  under  their 
fiery  and  reckless  leaders,  had  crossed  the  "  Rubicon/'  and 
there  remained  only  the  trial  by  battle,  the  dread  arbitra- 
ment of  arms. 

As  in  every  other  city,  village,  and  hamlet  in  the  North, 
the  people  of  Kalamazoo  were  wrought  by  the  echoes  of 
Beauregard's  guns  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement  and 
determination. 

An  impromptu  meeting  of  the  citizens,  without  distinc- 
tion of  party,  was  held  on  the  15th  of  April,  the  second  day 
after  the  surrender  of  Maj.  Anderson  at  Sumter,  at  the 
office  of  J.  W.  Bruce,  Esq.,  and,  on  motion  of  Dwight  May, 
Esq.,  Mr.  Bruce  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  S.  E.  Wal- 
bridge  appointed  secretary.  Mr.  Bruce  made  a  few  stirring 
remarks,  and  the  meeting  at  once  proceeded  to  business.  A 
committee  of  ten  was,  on  motion,  appointed  by  the  chair, 
to  issue  a  call  for  a  public  meeting  to  be  held  at  Firemen's 
Hall  on  the  following  day.  The  chair  appointed  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  :  Hon.  Charles  E.  Stuart,  Israel  Kellogg, 
Latham  Hull,  John  Dudgeon,  Joseph  Miller,  Gen.  F.  W. 
Curtenius,  Hon.  H.  G.  Wells,  John  Parker,  Dwight  May, 
and  Isaac  Moffatt. 

A  motion  was  made  and  carried  that  a  committee  of  three 
be  appointed  to  bolt  both  the  liberty-poles  in  the  village  to- 
gether, and  raise  them  in  one  place. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  at  Firemen's  Hall,  and  was 
numerously  attended  and  very  enthusiastic.  Speeches  were 
made  by  Hon.  II.  G.  Wells,  Hon.  C.  E.  Stuart)  Dwight 
May,  Esq.,  and  others,  and  there  was  but  one  opinion  :  the 
Rebellion  must  be  resisted  and  put  down  by  force  of  arms. 
A  recruiting-office  was  immediately  opened  in  Humphrey 
block,  and  Benjamin  F.  Orcutt,  who  had  seen  service  in 
the  Mexican  war,  commenced  recruiting  a  company.  At 
four  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day  45  men  had 
enlisted. 

The  firemen  raised  a  new  liberty-pole  near  the  Corpora- 
tion building,  and  flung  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  the  breeze, 
and  Charles  S.  May,  Esq.,  then  filling  the  office  of  prosecut- 
ing attorney  for  the  county,  received  a  commission  from  the 
Governor  on  Friday  to  raise  a  company,  and  on  Saturday 
evening  had  25  names  enrolled.  At  the  same  time,  Capt. 
Orcutt  was  drilling  50  men  at  the  armory  in  Humphrey 
block. 

Capt.  May  procured  the  use  of  the  rooms  over  Bartlett's 
bookstore  for  a  drill-hall  and  armory,  and  the  town  was  full 
of  martial  preparation. 

Two  companies,  commanded  by  Capts.  Dwight  May  and 
30 


Charles  S.  May,  left  Kalamazoo  on  the  30th  day  of  April, 
1861,  for  the  seat  of  war.  We  copy  from  the  Telegraph 
of  that  period : 

"The  morning  was  clear  and  beautiful,  the  sun,  as  one  of  the 
speakers  remarked,  rivaling  in  splendor  the  sun  of  Austerlitz.  The 
two  companies,  under  command  of  the  brothers  May,  were  to  leave 
on  the  10.45  train.  The  town  was  a  complete  flutter  of  excitement. 
A  little  before  ten  o'clock  Capt.  D.  May's  company,  escorted  by  the 
Light  Guard,  marched  up  Main  Street,  and  took  a  position  in  front 
of  Firemen's  Hall.     The  streets  were  full  of  people. 

"  In  a  short  time  the  order  was  given  and  the  military  marched 
down  Burdick  Street  to  the  railroad  depot,  led  by  Hubbard's  Baud, 
and  followed  by  an  immense  concourse  of  people.  Soon  after  the 
first  company  reached  the  place  assigned  them  in  front  of  the 
speaker's  stand,  erected  on  the  north  side  of  Dudgeon's  warehouse, 
Capt.  C.  S.  May's  company  also  arrived,  and  took  its  place  in  the 
rear.  By  this  time  the  whole  of  the  open  space  between  the 
warehouse  and  depot  was  filled  with  people,  while  the  street  and 
every  available  standing-place  for  some  distance  around  was  occupied. 
It  was  no  curiosity-seeking  crowd  that  turned  out  on  this  occasion, 
but  an  assemblage  of  people  to  testify  their  appreciation  and  sym- 
pathy for  the  noble  and  patriotic  volunteers,  and  the  high  resolve 
which  animated  them. 

"  Speeches  were  made  by  Hon.  H.  G.  Wells,  Col.  Curtenius,  Hon. 
C.  E.  Stuart,  Rev.  E.  Taylor,  all  eloquent  and  appropriate.  And  now 
came  the  last  and  most  touching  scenes.  Three  cars  had  been  left  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  volunteers,  and  the  way  being  opened,  the  com- 
panies at  once  marched  into  them.  At  the  same  time  a  rush  was  made 
by  the  crowd  to  be  as  near  the  track  as  possible,  and  as  the  noble  fel- 
lows ascended  the  platform  their  hands  were  grasped  by  those  out- 
stretched on  every  side,  and  the  words,  'good-bye/  'God  bless  you/ 
and  kindred  adieus  and  exclamations  were  uttered  in  every  key  of 
modulation.  The  platforms  and  windows  of  the  cars  were  besieged 
for  the  last  look,  the  last  word.  Mothers  were  there  whose  only  sons 
were  just  stepping  from  that  verge  which  might  remove  them  forever 
from  their  gaze.  Sisters  sobbed  a  last  farewell,  wives  tore  themselves 
from  their  husbands,  and  brothers  and  friends,  with  trembling  lips  and 
hearts  stirred  with  deep  emotions,  bade  a  sad  farewell.  The  waiting 
was  not  long.  The  western  train  arriving,  cut  short  the  final  fare- 
wells, and  the  train  moved  off.  Shout  upon  shout  arose  from  the 
crowd,  and  was  participated  in  by  the  volunteers.  Amid  the  noise  of 
artillery,  the  shouts  of  the  people,  the  swinging  of  hats,  and  the  wav- 
ing of  handkerchiefs,  the  first  Kalamazoo  volunteers  departed." 

On  the  21st  of  June,  1861,  F.  W.  Curtenius  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Governor  to  raise  a  regiment,  and  on  the 
14th  of  August  the  6th  Regiment  rendezvoused  at  the  fair- 
grounds in  Kalamazoo.  On  the  30th  of  that  month  the 
command  left  for  the  seat  of  war.  This  was  the  first  regi- 
ment of  infantry  raised  here,  and  was  composed  of  a  fine 
body  of  men.  They  numbered  1020  commissioned  officers 
and  enlisted  men  upon  their  departure.  A  few  days  before 
the  regiment  left  a  grand  dinner  was  given  them  by  their 
friends  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  10,000  people  gave 
them  greeting. 

During  the  summer,  Capt.  Geo.  S.  Acker  raised  a  com- 
pany for  the  1st  Michigan  Cavalry.  The  company  left  for 
Detroit  to  join  the  regiment  in  September. 

The  13th  Infantry  was  recruited  at  Kalamazoo  in  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1861-62,  and  left  for  the  front  on  the 
11th  of  February,  1862.  The  Telegraph  of  February 
19th  thus  speaks  of  this  regiment: 

"A  week  ago  to-day  the  13th  Eegiment,  which  has  been  quartered 
in  the  national  park,  near  this  place,  since  October  last,  broke  up 
camp  and  marched  secessionward.  The  morning  was  temperate  and 
brilliant,  and  throngs  of  excited  spectators  gathered  to  witness  their 
departure.  About  nine  o'clock  the  splendid  regiment,  under  the  lead 
of  Lieut. -Col.  Moore,  bade  farewell  to  Camp  Douglas,  and  marched 
through  Portage,  Main,  and  Burdiek  Streets  to  the  depot,  which  was 
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speedily  surrounded  by  an  immense  crowd,  bidding  their  friends 
farewell,  and  gazing  on  the  varied  scenes  which  preceded  the  depart- 
ure. As  the  regiment  had  been  mostly  recruited  in  and  about  Kala- 
mazoo County,  the  leave-takings  were  numerous  and  affecting,  many 
of  them,  possibly,  the  last  '  good-bye'  of  earth. 

"  Twenty-one  passenger-,  ten  baggage-,  and  eight  freight-cars  were 
required  to  transport  the  troops,  with  their  arms,  horses,  and  equip- 
ments.    Two  powerful  engines  drew  the  long  and  heavy  train. 

"Shortly  after  eleven  o'clock  all  were  aboard,  and  the  regiment 
slowly  glided  from  the  depot,  amid  the  mingled  cheers  and  tears  of 
the  assembled  thousands.  At  midnight  it  reached  Lafayette,  Ind., 
via  Michigan  City,  and  arrived  at  Louisville  the  next  morning.  Col. 
Shoemaker  at  once  received  orders  to  push  his  *  rifles'  forward  to 
form  part  of  the  force  advancing  on  Bowling  Green.  They  were 
transported  by  steamer  to  Munfordville,  where  we  for  a  time  lose 
sight  of  them." 

On  the  20th  of  August,  1862,  a  company  of  infantry, 
under  Capt.  C.  A.  Thompson,  was  about  full.  This  com- 
pany joined  the  19th  Regiment  at  Dowagiac,  which  left 
that  place  on  the  13th  of  September.  A  company  under 
Capt.  Duffie  also  left  about  the  same  time. 

Capt.  R.  F.  Judson  raised  a  company,  which  joined  the 
5th  Cavalry  about  the  last  of  August. 

On  the  1st  of  September  the  25th  Regiment  of  infantry 
was  organized.  Colonel,  0.  H.  Moore  ;  Lieutenant- Colonel, 
B.  F.  Orcutt;  Adjutant,  Charles  H.  Brown.  On  the  27th 
of  September  there  was  a  presentation  in  the  village  park 
in  presence  of  the  regiment.  An  elegant  sword  was  pre- 
sented to  Col.  Moore,  a  sword,  sash,  and  belt  to  Lieut.-Col. 
Orcutt,  and  a  sword  and  revolver  to  Adj.  Brown.  The  regi- 
ment left  on  the  1st  of  October.  In  October,  1862,  rumors 
of  a  draft  began  to  be  heard,  and  the  valiant  men  of  Kal- 
amazoo were  much  troubled  thereat.  A  provost-marshal's 
office  was  established  in  the  village  in  the  spring  of  1862, 
and  R.  C.  Dennison  appointed  marshal  for  the  district. 
The  office  was  in  the  Humphrey  block. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year  a  draft  was  ordered  in  Kala- 
mazoo County,  but  the  quota  was  finally  filled  by  the  requi- 
site number  of  volunteers,  and  the  young  men  breathed 
free  again. 

But  the  quotas  could  not  all  be  filled  in  this  way,  nor 
even  by  the  payment  of  large  bounties,  and  the  draft  at 
length  came  in  earnest  and  commenced  its  work  on  the 
27th  of  October,  1863,  at  the  court-house.  The  managers 
were  the  provost- marshal  and  the  board  of  enrollment.  At 
the  hour  designated  the  building  was  filled  with  interested 
and  (some  of  them)  excited  spectators.  It  is  one  thing  to 
swing  the  hat  and  cheer  on  the  brave  volunteers  to  the  front 
of  battle,  but  quite  another  to  hear  your  name  called  by 
Uncle  Sam's  appointed  officers  as  a  drafted  man  to  fill  the 
ranks  decimated  by  the  casualties  of  bloody  war. 

And  yet  the  only  just  and  proper  way  to  raise  a  military 
force  is  by  a  rigid  and  impartial  draft.  Had  it  been  en- 
forced during  the  Rebellion,  many  men  who  could  well  have 
been  spared,  and  who  ought  to  have  given  their  services  to 
the  country,  would  have  been  found  in  the  ranks  of  the 
country's  defenders,  and  many  who  ought  not  to  have  vol- 
unteered, and  who  were  not  liable  to  military  duty,  would 
have  been  spared  to  families  and  friends.  Every  able- 
bodied  citizen  should  be  required  to  do  his  part  in  defense 
of  the  government  It  sounds  patriotic  to  hear  it  said  that 
more  than  two  million  men  volunteered  to  put  down  the 
great  Rebellion,  but  justice  demanded  an  equal  distribution 


of  the  burdens,  and  more  especially  of  those  which   the 
army  bore  in  the  tented  field. 

The  last  town  on  the  list  was  Kalamazoo,  and  when  the 
commissioners  announced  the  name,  a  tremor  ran  through 
the  crowd  of  listeners.  There  were  613  names  enrolled  of 
men  liable  to  draft,  though  not  necessarily  liable  to  military 
duty.     The  surgeon  decided  the  physical  qualifications. 

Messrs.  Brownell,  Cohn,  Balch,  Wood,  and  Ransom  were 
a  committee  to  superintend  the  drawing.  Slowly  the  fol- 
lowing names  came  from  the  (to  them)  Pandora's  box : 
James  I.  Graves,  Thomas  Pattison,  Oliver  Milham,  Frank 
Hubbard,  Jacob  R.  Campbell,  Joseph  Reego,  Frank  Mar- 
sala, Arnold  Leys,  George  D.  B.  Hall,  George  W.  Earl, 
John  C.  Bassett,  Bradley  Mills,  John  L.  Phillips,  Henry 
Wood,  Rix  Hammond,  Wm.  McDimber,  Joseph  Quintal, 
Theodore  R.  Huntington,  Stephen  Hurd,  James  McCall, 
David  B.  Merrill,  Wm.  H.  Denman,  Edward  P.  Titus, 
Wm.  Seeley,  Patrick  Rooney,  Joseph  Shellman,  Henry  E. 
Hoyt,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Benjamin  F.  Russ,  John  F.  Fo- 
quet,  Joseph  I.  Kensington,  Aurora  Burrill,  Jr.,  George 
W.  Coleman,  James  Agen,  George  L.  Allen,  George  Young, 
William  Heffron,  Thomas  Clarage,  Jonathan  Nickerson, 
Edwin  H.  Van  Deusen,  Solon  S.  Stanley. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  these  could  be  held  for  duty 
under  the  law  of  exemptions,  and  several  additional  drafts 
were  ordered  before  the  war  closed,  but  only  one  other  ac- 
tually took  place.  Money  was  plenty,  and  great  efforts 
were  made  to  hire  substitutes,  which,  in  many  instances, 
were  looked  upon  by  the  soldiers  in  the  field  as  not  only 
substitutes  in  name,  but  in  fact,  and  some  of  them  mighty 
poor  ones  at  that. 

One  class  of  men,  who  could  have  served  the  country 
better  perhaps  in  line  of  battle,  was  known  as  "  substitute 
brokers.11  Wealthy  men  had  little  difficulty  in  procuring 
others  to  take  (for  a  greenback  consideration)  their  places 
in  the  ranks.  There  were  plenty  of  adventurers  who  would 
take  the  money  and  then  perhaps  "jump  the  bounty,"  and 
turn  up  in  another  State  to  play  the  same  game  over  again. 
The  draft,  in  many  cases,  furnished  the  army  with  about 
as  good  material  as  the  ragamuffin  recruits  of  FalstafF. 
They  would  "just  as  soon  cook  as  not,"  and  managed  to 
stow  away  "  full  rations,"  except  in  time  of  actual  battle, 
when  many  of  them  could  hardly  crawl. 

The  boys  at  the  front  made  more  fun  at  the  expense  of 
these  "  bounty-jumpers"  than  can  be  found  in  "  Joe  Mil- 
ler's Jokes,"  and  their  cases  were  in  many  instances  worse 
than  the  perilous  life  of  the  skirmish  lines.  Of  course 
there  were  plenty  of  honorable  men  and  good  soldiers 
among  those  who  served  their  country  for  a  consideration, 
and  the  "  veterans"  were  quick  to  appreciate  the  difference 
between  these  and  those  who  were  merely  mercenaries. 
Cases  are  known  where  one  "  bummer"  jumped  the  bounty 
seven  times. 

In  February,  1864,  the  13th  Infantry  came  home  on 
veteran  furlough,  and  a  grand  reception  was  tendered  them 
by  the  citizens  of  Kalamazoo.  Following  them  came  the 
1st  Cavalry,  and  the  town  was  alive  with  "  yellow  jackets." 

The  28th  Infantry  was  recruited  at  Kalamazoo  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1864.  It  was  formed  of  two  frag- 
mentary regiments,  the  28th  and  29th. 
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Several  drafts  were  ordered  during  1864,  but  Kalamazoo 
County  escaped  until  the  15th  of  February,  1865,  when  a 
call  was  made  for  65  men.  There  was  great  excitement 
and  a  vast  amount  of  "  figuring"  to  escape  from  the  call, 
and  the  matter  ended  in  a  few  men  only  entering  the 
ranks. 

To  an  old  soldier  there  is  something  unpatriotic,  not  to 
say  cowardly,  in  the  thought  that  the  free-born  citizens  of 
any  portion  of  the  Republic  should  seek  to  evade  by  every 
possible  means  military  service  in  times  of  such  emergency 
as  occurred  during  the  civil  war.  If  a  country  is  worth 
boasting  of,  or  living  in,  it  is  worth  fighting  for  when  the 
dire  necessity  arises,  and  he  is  but  a  sorry  specimen  of  an 
American  who  will  dodge  the  issue. 

The  village  of  Kalamazoo  is  credited  with  about  1000 
men  who  entered  the  service  during  the  war.  Certainly  a 
splendid  showing,  and  its  people  have  a  right  to  speak  with 
pride  of  the  heroic  men  who  took  their  lives  in  their  hands 
and  went  forth  to  battle  in  defense  of  a  popular  govern- 
ment and  the  dearest  rights  of  a  common  humanity. 

Soldiers'  aid  societies  sprang  up  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  Kalamazoo  County  contributed  its  full  share 
of  necessaries  and  comforts  to  the  hospitals  and  fields  of 
the  war. 

In  this  department  the  name  of  woman  shines  conspicu- 
ously in  the  records  of  the  dark  and  terrible  days  of  the 
Rebellion,  when  sons,  and  brothers,  and  husbands,  and 
lovers  were  breasting  the  tide  of  war.  Everywhere  her 
nimble  fingers  prepared  those  appliances  for  the  comfort  of 
the  sick  and  wounded  which  only  woman  knows  how  to 
supply,  and  many  a  noble  example  of  patient  toil  and  suf- 
fering in  the  gory  hospitals  of  those  days  we  may  point  to 
with  pride  as  evidence  that  the  women  of  America  will 
always  stand  foremost  in  every  work  of  mercy. 

A  Ladies'  Aid  Society  was  organized  in  Kalamazoo,  in 
1861.  Mrs.  T.  P.  Sheldon  was  President  in  1862;  Mrs. 
L.  H.  Stone,  Secretary,  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Webster,  Treas- 
urer. In  1863  the  following  officers  were  chosen,  and  con- 
tinued in  office  until  the  close  of  the  war :  Mrs.  John  Pot- 
ter, President;  Mrs.  T.  P.  Sheldon,  Secretary;  Mrs.  D.  B. 
Webster,  Treasurer. 

Among  the  directors  were  Mrs.  Dr.  Sill,  Mrs.  Hill,  Miss 
Mary  Penfield,  and  Bliss  Eliza  Fisher. 

The  total  amount  of  moneys  received  during  its  exist- 
ence was  $5272.87.  The  expenses  for  wood,  rent,  etc., 
were  $178.55.  The  amount  of  money  expended  for  various 
materials,  cotton  and  woolen  bedding,  etc.,  was  $2945.25. 

The  remainder  was  expended  in  various  ways  for  hos- 
pital stores,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded  and 
their  families. 

A  State  Sanitary  Fair  was  held  at  Kalamazoo  in  Sep- 
tember, 1864,  under  the  management  of  the  Ladies'  Sol- 
diers' Aid  Society,  and  the  net  proceeds  amounted  to 
$9300. 

The  State  Fair  was  also  held  upon  the  grounds  of  the 
National  Horse  Association  in  1863  and  1864.  Both  were 
eminently  successful. 

Since  the  war  the  population  and  commercial  importance 
of  Kalamazoo  have  advanced  rapidly,  and  there  is  probably 
no  town  in  the  Union  of  its  size  (excepting  heavy  manufac- 


turing points)  that  does  a  larger  general  business.  The 
building  of  new  railroads  and  the  completion  of  those  then 
under  way  have  added  largely  to  its  facilities. 

The  Kalamazoo  and  White  Pigeon  line  (now  a  part  of 
the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  system)  was  com- 
pleted to  Kalamazoo  in  1867,  and  the  Kalamazoo,  Allegan 
and  Grand  Rapids  road,  an  extension  of  the  former,  prop- 
erly speaking,  followed  in  1868.  These  two  now  form  a 
main  feeder  to  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  line, 
and  add  greatly  to  the  business  of  the  place. 

The  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  road  was  completed  in 
1870.  This  line,  extending  to  Petosky  on  the  north,  and 
with  its  connections  to  Cincinnati  on  the  south,  forms  a 
continuous  line  over  three  hundred  miles  iu  length,  and 
crosses  a  score  of  important  roads  in  its  course  through 
Indiana  and  Michigan.  Its  lumber  and  general  freight 
business  is  heavy,  and  its  passenger  traffic,  particularly 
through  the  warm  season,  very  respectable  and  steadily  in- 
creasing. This  is  the  only  road  which  has  established  shops 
at  Kalamazoo. 

The  South  Haven  road,  an  institution  largely  con- 
structed by  local  capital,  was  also  completed  in  1870,  and, 
under  the  management  of  the  Michigan  Central  Company, 
is  doing  a  good  business.  It  has  opened  a  valuable  region 
to  the  business  of  Kalamazoo,  and  will  at  some  future  time 
be  quite  likely  to  form  a  link  in  a  through  line  between  De- 
troit, Milwaukee,  and  the  region  west  of  the  lake. 

The  statement  of  Postmaster  Kendall,  which  we  give  in 
another  place,  showing  the  growth  of  the  postal  business  of 
the  village,  is  wonderfully  suggestive  of  a  solid,  thrifty,  and 
busy  town. 

THE    CENTENNIAL   CELEBRATION,  1876. 

In  common  with  a  thousand  other  cities  and  villages 
throughout  the  land,  Kalamazoo  did  honor  to  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  nation's  birth. 

The  preliminary  steps  were  taken  in  a  mass-meeting  held 
at  the  court-house  on  the  3d  of  May  preceding,  at  which 
Foster  Pratt,  M.D.,  was  chosen  chairman,  and  George 
Torrey,  Esq.,  of  the  Telegraph,  acted  as  secretary. 

The  executive  committee  appointed  to  raise  funds,  elect 
officers,  and  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  cele- 
bration, was  composed  of  the  following  citizens:  Col.  Delos 
Phillips,  Chairman  ;  D.  O.  Roberts,  George  H.  Evens,  H. 
T.  Badger,  Thomas  O'Neill,  William  Shakespeare,  Col.  Ste- 
phen Wattles,  A.  C.  Wortley,  Daniel  Waterbury,  Charles 
Trebing,  T.  R.  Bevans,  Hon.  Alexander  Cameron,  Dr.  L. 
C.  Chapin,  Col.  G.  Edwin  Dunbar,  Dr.  Foster  Pratt, 
William  Keavey. 

Col.  Dunbar  was  elected  Secretary,  and  William  Shake- 
speare, Treasurer. 

A  numerous  sub-committee  was  also  appointed  to  divide 
the  labors. 

The  order  of  the  day  included  a  grand  procession,  music, 
an  oration,  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a 
poem,  and  an  extensive  exhibition  of  fire-works  in  the 
evening. 

The  4th  of  July,  1876,  opened  misty  and  damp,  but  as 
the  sun  climbed  into  the  heavens  the  fogs  disappeared  and 
the  day  was  beautiful.     At  sunrise  a  national  salute  of  37 
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guns  was  fired,  and  the  thundering  echoes  were  supple-, 
men  ted  by  the  peals  of  many  bells,  stirring  the  valley  with 
resounding  echoes  from  hill  to  hill. 

The  village  was  alive  with  people  at  an  early  hour,  and 
at  eleven  o'clock  a.m.  the  procession  was  formed  under  the 
conduct  of  Col.  G.  Edwin  Dunbar,  Chief  Marshal,  assisted 
by  Edwin  M.  Irish,  Courtlandt  Babcock,  and  T.  Wallace 
Sherwood. 

ORDER  OF  MARCH. 
At  ten  a.m.,  as  signaled  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  different  bodies 
formed  under  direction  of  the  marshals,  and  were  in  readiness  to  take 
their  positions  in  the  grand  column,  which  moved  promptly  at  eleven 
a.m.,  upon  the  second  ringing  of  signal-bells,  as  follows : 

FIRST    DIVISION. 

Col.  Delos  Phillips,  Marshal;  Lieut.  W.  F.  Sherman,  Assistant 
Marshal. 

1.  Crossett's  Cornet  Band,  of  Constantine. 

2.  Kalamazoo  Light  Guard,  Capt.  Robert  F.  Hill. 

3.  Centreville  Cadets,  Capt.  M.  A.  Benedict. 

4.  German  Workingmen's  Benevolent  Association. 

5.  Holland  Workingmen's  Benevolent  Association. 

6.  St.  Augustine's  Benevolent  Association. 

7.  Other  uniformed  companies. 

8.  Other  civic  societies. 

9.  Citizens  on  foot. 

This  division  formed  on  South  Pitcher  Street,  right  on  Main. 

SECOND    DIVISION. 

Capt.  Leroy  Cahill,  Marshal;  Capt.  Joseph  Roberts,  Assistant 
Marshal. 

1.  Peninsular  Commandery  Band. 

2.  Peninsular  Commandery,  K.  T  ,  Sir  W.  S.  Lawrence,  E.  C. 

3.  Three  Rivers  Commandery,  K.  T.,  Sir  George  C.  Brissette,  E.  C. 

4.  Kalamazoo  and  Paw  Paw  Lodges,  I.  0.  0.  F. 

This  division  formed  on  south  side  of  Main  Street,  right  on  Pitcher. 

THIRD    DIVISION. 

Thomas  O'Neill,  Marshal ;  Capt.  John  Gilmore,  Assistant  Marshal. 

1.  Phillips'  Star  Organ  Band. 

2.  Kalamazoo  Fire  Department,  Thomas  O'Neill,  C.  E. 

3.  Fire  Department's  guests. 

4.  George  Washington  and  lady,  in  carriage,  with  liveried  foot- 
men, etc. 

5.  Chariot,  with  Goddess  of  Liberty  and  ladies  representing  States. 

6.  Officers  of  the  day  and  invited  guests  in  carriages. 

7.  Village  officers  in  carriages. 

This  division  formed  on  Cherry  and  Portage  Streets,  right  on 
Pitcher. 

FOURTH    DIVISION. 

Capt.  C.  C.  Jennings,  Thomas  R.  Bevans,  Marshals;  Capt.  Edwin 
Childs,  Assistant  Marshal. 

1.  Kalamazoo  Cornet  Band. 

2.  Kalamazoo  County  Cavalry. 

3.  Old  stage-coach. 

4.  Representatives  of  the  trades  and  industries. 

5.  Organized  Granges  in  carriages. 

6.  Citizens  in  carriages. 

This  division  formed  on  Cherry  and  South  Streets,  right  on 
Portage. 

The  procession  moved  from  corner  of  Main  and  Pitcher  Streets, 
west  on  Main  to  West;  south  on  West  to  South;  west  on  South  to 
Michigan  Avenue;  countermarched  on  South  Street  to  West;  south 
on  West  to  Cedar;  east  on  Cedar  to  Burdick;  north  on  Burdick  to 
Kalamazoo  Avenue;  west  on  Kalamazoo  Avenue  to  Rose;  south  on 
Rose  to  Court-House  Square. 

The  Holland  Workingmen's  Benevolent  Association  escorted  a 
beautiful  evergreen  chariot,  filled  with  young  girls  dressed  in  white, 
representing  the  States.  On  this  chariot,  in  large  letters,  was  the 
motto,  "Our  Parents  came  from  the  Netherlands." 

Third  Division. — The  admirable  characterization  of  George  and 
Lady  Washington,  by  Dr.  H.  0.  Hitchcock  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Cam- 
eron, attracted  universal  attention. 


But  the  terraced  chariot  bearing  Miss  Frances  Little,  as  "  The  God- 
dess of.  Liberty,"  around  whom  were  gracefully  grouped  37  young 
ladies,  representing  the  States,  was  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
seen  in  Kalamazoo,  and  elicited  admiration  and  applause  at  all  points 
along  the  line  of  march. 

Fourth  Division. — The  trades  and  industries  represented  in  the 
fourth  division  admirably  illustrated  the  agricultural,  mechanical, 
manufacturing,  and  mercantile  interests  of  both  town  and  county,  and 
strikingly  exemplified  the  progress  of  the  century. 

The  fine  appearance  of  the  military  and  civic  societies  in  the  first 
division,  of  the  Knights  Templar  and  Odd  Fellows  in  the  second  di- 
vision, and  especially  of  our  gallant  fire  department  and  its  guests 
in  the  third  division,  was  universally  noticed  and  deserves  especial 
mention. 

At  the  grand  stand,  which  was  erected  on  the  west  side  of  the 
court-house,  under  the  noble  trees  that  grace  the  square,  Col.  F.  W. 
Curtenius  officiated  as  president  of  the  day,  and  announced  the  order 
of  exercises : 

Music,  by  Crossett's  Silver  Cornet  Band. 

Prayer,  by  Rev.  H.  F.  Spencer. 

"America,"  by  grand  chorus  of  100  voices,  led  by  W.  F.  Leavitt : 

"My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  Liberty, — 

Of  thee  I  sing! 
Land  where  my  fathers  died; 
Land  of  the  Pilgrims'  pride, — 
From  every  mountain  side 

Let  Freedom  ring! 

"My  native  Country  !  thee — 
Land  of  the  noble  Free — 

Thy  name  I  love! 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills; 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills 

Like  that  above ! 

"  Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 

Sweet  Freedom's  song ! 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake, 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake, 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break, — 

The  sound  prolong  ! 

"  Our  fathers'  God  !     To  Thee— 
Author  of  Liberty — 

To  Thee  we  sing  ! 
Long  may  our  Land  be  bright 
With  Freedom's  holy  light! 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might ! 

Great  God,  our  King  !" 

Reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  by  Hon.  Germain  HT 
Mason. 

Music,  by  Peninsular  Cornet  Band. 
Centennial  Poem,  by  Asa  H.  Stoddard. 
Whittier's  Centennial  Hymn,  sung  by  grand  chorus. 
Oration,  by  Gen.  Isaac  R.  Sherwood. 

We  have  space  for  only  a  few  paragraphs  from  this  valu- 
able and  scholarly  address,  which  we  select  from  the  closing 
portions : 

"  What  hopes  for  the  future  !  The  great  days  of  the  Republic  are 
not  all  in  the  past;  the  great  men  of  the  Republic  are  not  all  con- 
signed to  the  eternal  shades.  Statesmen  and  heroes  are  wrought  by 
the  chisels  and  hammers  of  emergency.  The  heroic  spirit  is  not  dead ; 
when  needed,  the  future  will  produce  in  still  larger  measure.  We  are 
not  degenerating  as  a  nation.  The  powerful  head-lights  of  thousands 
of  presses  bring  every  hidden  vice  to  view,  but  the  great  heart  of  the 
nation  has  never  beat  so  strong  as  now.  Bad  men  are  but  swallows, 
twittering  on  the  eagle's  back.  Let  the  thundering  presses  roll  and 
boom.  Let  them  hurl  the  swift  lightnings  of  criticism  and  the  splint- 
ering shafts  of  wholesome  truth.     The  more  agitation  the  better,  be 
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it  prompted  by  honest  endeavor  and  rugged  virtue.  But  in  the  midst 
of  all  let  no  weeping  Jeremiah  hang  his  harp  on  the  willows,  lament- 
ing the  death  of  honesty  and  purity  in  the  land. 

"the  price  of  liberty  is  blood. 

"  There  is  an  oft-quoted  assertion  that  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the 
sword.  I  do  not  believe  it.  It  is  a  cheap  sentimentalism  that  belies 
the  logic  of  history.  Every  conquest  of  value,  since  God  made  man, 
has  been  through  heroic  sacrifice  and  the  blood  of  martyrs.  It  was 
not  the  blossoming  rod  of  Moses,  but  the  swift  sword  of  Joshua  that 
gave  the  Promised  Land  to  Israel.  It  was  not  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence that  secured  our  independence,  so  much  as  the  Continental 
army.  Lincoln's  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  was  the  sentiment 
of  the  nation,  quickened  into  life  by  the  mad  havoc  of  war,  and  in- 
tensified in  its  expression  by  the  desperation  of  the  conflict.  Not  all 
the  ink-jugs  in  the  land,  preaching  emancipation  through  a  million 
pens,  could  have  created  such  an  outburst  of  patriotic  emotion  as 
that  crash  of  cannon-shot  against  the  walls  of  Sumter.  When  cannon 
speak,  nations  think;  and  amid  the  clash  of  great  armies  they  think 
great  thoughts.  John  Brown  wrote  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
on  the  mountains  of  Virginia  before  Lincoln  dreamed,  or  dreaming, 
would  have  dared  to  utter  it;  but  he  wrote  it  with  his  blood.  It  was 
not  Lincoln's  pen,  nor  the  great-hearted  spirit  that  inspired  it,  that 
gave  liberty  to  the  slave,  but  the  tramping  hosts  of  Freedom's  army 
with  their  lines  of  steel.  It  was  not  the  philippics  of  Sumner  in  the 
Senate,  magnificent  and  classic  and  bold,  that  destroyed  slavery  and 
rescued  our  nationality.  It  was  Grant  in  the  front  of  Lee,  Thomas 
in  Tennessee,  and  Sherman  and  his  boys  thundering  to  the  sea. 

"  It  is  Mazzini  who  says  the  angel  of  martyrdom  and  the  angel  of 
victory  are  brothers.  The  one  looks  up  from  earth  and  the  other 
looks  down  from  heaven,  and  it  is  only  from  epoch  to  epoch  that  their 
eyes  meet  between  earth  and  heaven,  that  creation  is  embellished  with 
a  new  life,  and  a  people  arises,  evangelist  or  prophet,  from  the  cradle 
to  the  tomb. 

"  Was  not  this  the  grandest  epoch  for  us,  and  for  all  humanity, 
when  the  war-clouds  lifted  above  the  last  crimson  battle-field  of  the 
great  Rebellion,  and  the  Angel  of  Peace,  serenely  grand  in  the  bright 
aurora  of  a  redeemed  nation,  came  forth  to  greet  the  Angel  of  Mar- 
tyrdom and  the  Angel  of  Victory  ?  It  is  said  that  the  vocal  statue  of 
Memnon,  at  Thebes,  emitted  a  musical  sound  when  touched  by  the 
rays  of  the  morning  sun.  But  in  the  light  of  that  civilization,  even 
now  in  its  dawn,  every  soldier's  grave,  whether  adorned  with  marble 
slabs  or  covered  with  God's  kindly  grasses,  will  be  vocal  with  a 
grander  song, — the  song  of  a  heroic  nation,  cemented  by  common 
trials,  inspired  by  a  kindred  faith/*and  blessed  with  the  bright  trinity 
of  Liberty,  Union,  and  Love." 

Music,  by  the  Kalamazoo  Cornet  Band. 
"Old  Hundred/'  by  a  grand  chorus. 
Benediction. 

The  afternoon  exercises  commenced  at  four  o'clock  p.m., 
at  the  grand  stand,  by  an  open-air  concert  by  the  different 
bands.  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  by  a  grand  chorus.  These 
exercises  were  followed  by  an  historical  address  by  Foster 
Pratt,  M.D.  This  was  a  characteristic  and  able  effort,  in 
which  the  doctor  went  over  the  entire  historical  field  of 
Michigan  in  a  general  way,  and  more  elaborately,  the  history 
of  the  county  and  of  Kalamazoo  village. 

We  give  a  single  extract  from  the  address,  which  treats 
of  things  unknown  to  the  younger  generation  of  to-day, 
picturing  the  early  life  and  surroundings  of  the  pioneers 
with  a  truthfulness  to  facts  which  only  comes  of  a  knowl- 
edge 

"  To  the  manor  born," 

and  in  a  style  to  interest  and  instruct  every  reader : 

"from  the  log  cabin  to  the  palace. 
"As  to-day  we  look  around  on  our  thousand  homes,  made  elegant 
by  wealth  and  still  more  elegant  by  taste, — fitting  caskets  of  social 
refinement  and  domestic  happiness, — how  natural  to  turn  our  eyes  and 
thoughts  back  to  the  log-cabin  days  of  less  than  forty  years  ago.  So 
natural  is  this  retrospect  it  is  not  surprising  that,  on  the  grounds  of 


the  World's  Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  a  sample  log  eabin  should 
stand  in  contrast  with  the  elegant  and  luxurious  house  of  modern 
days.  Let  us  enter.  Instinctively  the  head  is  uncovered  in  token  of 
reverence  to  this  symbol  of  ancestral  beginnings  and  early  struggles. 
To  the  left  is  the  deep,  wide  fireplace,  in  whose  commodious  space  a 
group  of  children  may  sit  by  the  fire  and,  up  through  the  chimney, 
may  count  the  stars,  while  ghostly  stories  of  witches  and  giants,  and 
still  more  thrilling  stories  of  Indians  and  wild  beasts,  are  whisper- 
ingly  told  and  shudderingly  heard.  From  the  great  crane,  suspended 
by  ' pot-hooks'  and  'hangers/  hang  the  old  tea-kettle  and  the  great 
iron  pot.  The  huge  iron  shovel  and  tongs  stand  sentinel  in  either 
corner,  while  the  great  andirons  patiently  wait  for  the  huge  back-log. 
Over  the  fireplace,  on  wooden  hooks,  hang  the  trusty  rifle,  the  powder- 
horn,  and  bullet-pouch.  On  the  right  side  of  the  fireplace  stands  the 
spinning-wheel,  and  near  it  the  flax-wheel,  the  reel  and  the  (  swifts/ 
while  in  the  farther  end  of  the  room  the  loom  l  looms  up'  with  a  dig- 
nity peculiarly  its  own.  Opposite  the  door  by  which  you  enter  stands 
a  huge  deal  table,  with  a  drawer  for  knives,  forks,  and  spoons ;  and 
by  its  side  the  dresser,  whose  '  pewter  plates'  and  '  shining  delf 
catch  and  reflect  *  the  fireplace  flame,  as  shields  of  armies  do  the  sun- 
shine.' 

"  From  the  corners  of  its  shelves  coyly  peep  out  the  well-saved  relics 
of  former  china,  while  on  its  top  we  see  the  well-worn  but  carefully- 
saved  book  and  newspaper.  In  a  curtained  corner,  and  modestly  hid 
from  casual  sight,  we  find  the  mother's  bed,  while  near  it  a  ladder 
indicates  the  loft  where  the  children  sleep.  To  the  left  of  the  fire- 
place, and  in  the  corner  opposite  the  spinning-wheel,  is  the  mother's 
work-stand,  its  drawer  well  stored  with  thread  and  needles,  buttons 
and  scissors,  and  wads  of  string  that  must  have  come  from  her  boy's 
pockets.  Upon  it  lies  the  '  Holy  Bible/  evidently  much  used  and 
not  too  fine  for  use;  its  family  record  telling  of  parents  and  friends  a 
long  way  off,  and  telling,  too,  of  children 

"  'Scattered  like  roses  in  bloom, 

Some  at  the  bridal  and  some  at  the  tomb.' 

"  Her  spectacles,  as  if  but  just  used,  are  inserted  between  the  leaves 
of  her  Bible,  and  tell  of  her  purpose  to  return  to  its  comforts  when 
cares  permit  and  duty  is  done.  A  stool,  a  bench,  well  notched  and 
whittled  and  carved,  and  a  few  chairs  complete  the  furniture  of  the 
room,  and  all  stand  on  a  coarse  but  well-scoured  floor. 

"  Now  watch  the  visitors.  The  city  bride,  innocent  but  thought- 
less, and  ignorant  of  labor  and  care,  asks  her  dapper  husband,  '  Pray, 
what  savages  set  this  up  ?'  Honestly  and  manfully  confessing  his 
ignorance,  he  replies,  'I  do  not  know,  my  dear.'  But  see  that  West- 
ern pair,  on  whom  age  sits  l  frosty  but  kindly.'  First,  as  they  enter, 
they  give  a  rapid  glance  about  the  cabin-home,  and  then  a  mutual 
glance  of  eye  to  eye.  Why  do  tears  start  and  fill  their  eyes?  Why 
do  lips  quiver?  Why  are  they  so  silent?  Many  hear  me  to-day  who 
know  why.  But  who  that  has  not  learned  in  the  school  of  experience 
the  full  meaning  of  all  these  symbols  of  trial  and  privation,  of  loneli- 
ness and  danger,  can  comprehend  the  story  which  they  tell  to  the 
pioneer?  Within  this  chinked  and  mud-daubed  cabin  we  read  the 
first  pages  of  the  history  of  our  national  century,  and  as  we  retire 
through  its  low  doorway  and  note  the  heavy  battened  door,  its  wooden 
hinges  and  its  welcoming  latch-string,  is  it  strange  that  the  scene 
without — its  gorgeous  temples  of  art,  of  science,  and  of  skill,  and  the 
gathered  nations  of  the  earth — should  seem  to  be  a  dream  ?  But  thus 
the  beginning  and  the  close  of  our  century  are  fitly  symbolized.  The 
rude  hut  and  the  grand  Memorial  Hall,  side  by  side  in  vivid  contrast, 
impressively  tell  the  story  of  the  first  century  of  American  progress; 
they  are  a  history  and  a  prophecy  in  one." 

The  exercises  closed  with  "  Auld  Lang  Syne"  by  the 
grand  chorus. 

In  the  evening  there  was  the  finest  display  of  fire-works 
ever  seen  in  Kalamazoo,  which  closed  at  ten  p.m.,  and  the 
"  Centennial"  was  over. 

"HOW   KALAMAZOO   APPEARS   TO   A   SOUTHERNER.* 

"  The  following  letter  we  find  in  a  late  number  of  the  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  Observer.  It  was  written  by  Mrs.  Mary  Bayard  Clark,  a  lady 
whose  poetical  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  country  have 
been  frequent  and  highly  esteemed.     Mrs.  C.  was  here  a  few  weeks 

*  From  the  Telegraph,  1877. 
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ago,  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Alexis  Ransom,  and  was  greatly  delighted  with 
Kalamazoo.     The  letter  is  dated  September  4th : 

"  'Messrs.  Editors, — I  left  Chicago  at  half  past  Jive  in  the  after- 
noon, and  about  quarter-past  ten  found  myself  in  this  pretty  village, 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  the  Lake  City.  Though  go'mg  at 
such  a  rapid  rate  the  motion  was  so  smooth  that  supper  was  served  in 
the  dining-room  cars  attached  to  the  train  easily,  as  if  in  a  stationary 
restaurant;  each  table  seated  four  persons,  and  was  ornamented  with 
fruit  and  flowers.  The  country  generally  was  too  flat  to  be  interest- 
ing, though  the  vivid  green  of  the  meadows  #nd  the  occasional  sparkle 
of  a  lakelet,  after  we  left  the  crowning  glory  of  Lake  Michigan,  often 
gave  pretty  bits  of  scenery. 

" '  Michigan  abounds  in  lakes.  I  have  heard  the  number  variously 
stated  at  from  six  to  fourteen  hundred,*  and  there  are  numerous  de- 
pressions in  the  surface  that  appear  to  be  the  beds  of  what  were  once 
large  bodies  of  water.  Kalamazoo  is  situated  in  one  of  these  natural 
bowls,  being  entirely  surrounded  with  hills  that  encircle  it  on  every 
side.  The  name  in  the  Indian  language  signifies  "  boiling  pot,"  and 
the  significance  of  it  is  easily  seen  by  one  standing  on  the  hills  in  the 
morning  and  looking  down  into  the  circular  valley,  the  surface  of 
which  is  sometimes  entirely  concealed  by  the  heavy  mist  that  rises 
from  the  Kalamazoo  River.  The  whole  of  this  country  was  evidently 
once  submerged,  and  it  presents  most  interesting  features  to  the  geol- 
ogist and  antiquarian,  being  covered  with  ancient  earthworks,  mounds, 
and  garden-beds,  remnants  of  the  mysterious  mound-builders,  who, 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  were  contemporary  with  the  race 
who  constructed  the  Pyramids.  These  garden-beds  show  the  mound- 
builders  to  have  been  an  agricultural  people.  They  are  about  four  or 
five  feet  long  and  from  one  to  two  feet  apart,  and  are  always  placed 
diagonally  to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  The  mounds  have 
never  been  accounted  for;  some,  when  opened,  are  found  to  contain 
remnants  of  pottery  and  stone  implements,  and,  in  ?ome  cases,  skele- 
tons of  a  race  differing  from  the  red  man  ;  but  others  seem  simply 
earthworks,  constructed  for  what  purpose  is  not  known,  as  the  race 
left  no  other  records.  There  is  a  small  mound  of  this  kind  in  the 
park  of  this  town,  and  quite  a  large  one  at  Cahokia,  111.,  which  rises 
fully  ninety  feet  at  the  highest  point,  and  is  seven  hundred  feet  long 
by  five  hundred  broad. 

"  '  My  host,  who  is  a  brother  of  the  late  Governor  Ransom,  of  Mich- 
igan, one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Kalamazoo,  has  seen  the  place  grow 
from  two  to  three  houses  to  its  present  fair  proportions.  Forty  years 
ago  it  did  not  exist,  and  now  it  numbers  as  many  inhabitants  as  Ra- 
leigh. The  inhabitants  pride  themselves  on  its  being  the  largest  vil- 
lage in  the  State,  and  will  not  hear  of  a  municipal  government.  They 
are  also  very  justly  proud  of  its  beauty  and  the  neatness  with  which 
it  is  kept,  as  well  as  of  ils  shade-trees.  Here  I  think  we  excel  them, 
for  their  burr-oaks  are  not  as  large  and  stately  as  our  white-  and  red- 
oaks,  though  they  are  very  numerons  and  the  whole  town  is  embow- 
ered in  shade.  But  in  grass  they  have  decidedly  the  advantage  of  us, 
for  their  lawns  are  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  saw,  and  generally  kept 
close  cut,  resembling  a  piece  of  green  velvet  where  they  can  be  kept 
well  watered.  But  even  when  not  cut  and  watered  the  grass  is  green 
and  luxuriant,  and  the  brilliant  flower-beds  that  sometimes  break  the 
surface  show  to  very  great  advantage.  There  is  a  premium  offered  by 
the  State  Fair  for  the  best-contrived  and  prettiest  dwelling-house  and 
ornamented  grounds  in  the  State,  and  Kalamazoo  will  probably  obtain 
it.  A  committee  is  sent  around  to  look  at  the  places  entered,  and  the 
award  will  be  made  on  their  report. 

"'Twenty-five  years  ago  the  ladies  of  this  place  formed  a  library 
association  and  began  collecting  a  library.  They  met  first  one  evening 
in  the  week  at  each  others'  houses,  and  read  the  books  as  they  pur- 
chased them;  now  they  have  two  handsomely  furnished  rooms,  with  a 
library  of  three  thousand  volumes,  and  numerous  beautiful  works  of 
art  in  the  shape  of  pictures  and  plaster  casts  of  the  most  celebrated 
statues  of  the  world. 

"  '  Here  they  meet  once  a  week,  and  once  a  month  they  read  papers 
on  different  subjects  prepared  by  some  of  their  number.  All  the 
young  girls  attend  these  meetings,  or  classes,  and  grow  up  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  progressive  thought,  in  which  they  seem  to  imbibe  liter- 
ary and  scientific  information,  and  become  insensibly  well-read  and 
well-informed  women.   Among  the  pictures  I  noticed  Raphael's  "  For- 

*  The  visitor  was  misinformed  upon  this  subject;  there  are  at  least 
five  thousand  lakes  in  the  lower  peninsula.  Oakland  County  alone 
contains  four  hundred  and  fifty. — Ed. 


narina,"  Vandyke's  "Charles  and  Henrietta,"  "  The  Last  Judgment," 
and  seyeral  beautiful  frescoes  from  Pompeii,  among  .which  was  the 
celebrated  "Dancing  Girl.*'  In  the  casts  are  the  "Venus  de  Milo," 
"  Antinous,"  and  the  exquisite  remnants  of  the  "  Psyche."  Both  arms 
and  the  top  of  the  head  are  wanting,  but  the  face  is,  in  every  sense, 
perfect.  When  I  saw  all  these  beauties  I  felt  envious,  and  sighed  for 
wealth,  for  I  supposed,  of  course,  they  were  presented  to  the  associa- 
tion by  some  rich  member  or  admirer,  and  was  astonished  to  hear  they 
had  never  had  a  donation,  and  had  never  raised  their  subscription 
beyond  a  dollar  a  year;  occasionally  they  gave  entertainments,  the 
proceeds  of  which  go  to  improving  the  library  and  adorning  the  rooms. 
Besides  this  there  is  a  public  library,  kept  up  by  the  town,  which  is 
free  to  all  tax- payers,  who  grumble  as  much  at  high  taxes  as  we  do, 
but,  unlike  us,  have  something  to  show  for  the  money.  There  are 
several  large  schools  here,  two  of  which,  a  male  and  female,  are  kept 
up  by  the  Baptists  of  Michigan.  As  I  am  driven  around  I  often 
wonder  where  the  poor  people  live,  for  I  have  seen  none  but  comfort- 
able aijd  few  but  pretty  residences,  and  there  are  no  people  from  whom 
a  supply  of  domestic  service  can  be  drawn ;  the  consequence  is,  that 
many,  even  wealthy,  ladies  keep  no  servants,  but  do  their  own  work, 
and  prepare  all  the  meals  of  the  family  in  the  nicest  and  cosiest  of 
kitchens,  many  of  which  are  really  elegant  in  their  appointments. 
How  they  can  do  this  and  yet  find  time  not  only  to  visit  and  receive 
company,  but  also  to  read  and  prepare  papers  on  history,  science,  and 
art,  to  be  read  at  their  club,  is  mysterious  to  me. 

"  '  Sometimes,  like  all  Southern  ladies  since  the  war,  I  have  been  for 
a  few  days  servantless,  and  I  groan  in  spirit  when  I  recall  the  weary 
days  when  I  burnt  my  fingers  and  my  face  over  the  cooking-stove, 
and  gave  myself  the  backache  and  the  faceache  sweeping  and  dusting, 
and  had  an  ever-present  and  abiding  sense  of  looking  cloudy,  fagged, 
and  smutty,  and  feeling  cross  and  snappish.  My  Southern  sisters  can 
appreciate  my  feelings  of  relief  at  the  arrival  of  the  poorest  servant, 
and  will  not  be  surprised  at  my  astonishment  on  hearing  an  elegant 
and  refined  lady  say  she  did  not  care  to  be  troubled  with  servants, 
that  they  made  more  work  than  they  accomplished,  and  she  preferred 
to  do  her  own  work. 

"  'Theoretically  I  admire  the  domestic  arrangement  here,  but  prac- 
tically I  am  still  "joined  to  my  idols,"  and  would  rather  put  up  with 
the  trials  of  a  Southern  household  than  assume  the  difficulties  of  a 
Western  one.  But  then  I  own  to  being  lazy  about  some  things.  In 
this  climate,  with  these  surroundings,  I  might  possibly  come  in  time 
to  doing  as  others  do,  but  in  Carolina  am  content  to  follow  the  old 
way/  " 

We  have  brought  the  history  of  Kalamazoo  village  down 
to  the  centennial  year,  and  there  is  only  to  add  a  general 
summary  of  its  situation,  population,  business,  and  future 
prospects. 

A  history  of  the  various  institutions  follows,  which  in 
itself  is  both  historical  and  statistical,  and  gives  a  good 
idea  of  the  commercial,  manufacturing,  religious,  literary, 
and  social  standing  of  what  its  people  delight  to  call  "  The 
Big  Village." 

Its  situation  is  among  the  finest  in  the  State  or  country, 
and  its  surroundings  are  worthy  a  great  city,  which  it  prom- 
ises some  day  to  become. 

It  has  for  nearly  fifty  years  been  a  remarkable  political 
and  educational  centre,  as  well  as  a  point  around  which 
cluster  important  interests  of  the  legal  and  medical  profes- 
sion,— second  only  to  the  city  of  Detroit.  It  is  the  seat  of 
important  colleges,  seminaries,  and  schools,  and  of  one  of 
the  great  State  charities,  the  Michigan  Asylum  for  the 
Insane. 

Its  founders  were  liberal  in  giving  it  broad  streets  and  a 
beautiful  park,  and  it  has  grown,  in  the  lapse  of  fifty  years, 
into  all  the  habiliments  of  a  modern  city,  except  the  name 
and  those  extravagances  which  too  often  accompany  titles 
of  nobility. 

It  has  its  great  railway  lines,  diverging  to  the  cardinal 
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points  of  the  compass,  and  more :  its  messengers,  "  woven 
of  the  lightning's  wing ;"  its  telephonic  communications ; 
its  water-works ;  its  brilliant  gas-lights  ;  its  public  build- 
ings ;  its  opera-house ;  its  police  and  fire  departments ;  its 
great  libraries  ;  its  smoking  manufactories  ;  its  extensive 
wholesale  houses ;  its  ample  caravanseries ;  its  paved 
streets ;  its  beautiful  rural  cemeteries  ;  its  palatial  private 
dwellings;  its  famous  fair-grounds  and  trotting-parks;  its 
fountains  and  statuary ;  its  score  of  churches ;  its  crowded 
schools  ;  and  its  flourishing  weekly  and  daily  newspapers. 

Kalamazoo  is  a  place  of  very  extensive  trade.  Its  situ- 
ation, midway  between  Detroit  and  Chicago,  is  favorable  to 
its  mercantile  interests,  and  the  rich  agricultural  region 
surrounding  it  pours  into  its  warehouses  and  marts  a  great 
volume  of  the  products  for  which  Michigan  is  so  famous, — 
grain,  fruit,  and  stock. 

The  names  in  its  business  directory  reach  a  grand  total 
of  about  2000,  and  its  regular  business  firms  probably 
number  over  200.  It  has  about  100  named  streets,  whose 
aggregate  length  approximates  40  miles,  and  nearly  all  have 
substantial  stone  or  plank  sidewalks.  The  appearance  of 
the  town,  when  embowered  in  the  shade  of  "leafy  June," 
with  its  stately  churches,  schools,  and  dwellings;  its  fine 
business  blocks  of  stone,  brick,  and  marble ;  its  broad 
streets,  and  general  air  of  thrift  and  cultivation,  make  an 
exceedingly  favorable  impression  upon  the  stranger  and 
traveler ;  and  its  desirableness  as  a  place  of  residence,  with 
all  its  accompaniments  of  civilization  and  luxury,  is  hardly 
surpassed  by  any  place  of  a  similar  population  in  the 
Union. 

With  the  addition  of  street  railways,  solid  sidewalks  in 
place  of  wood,  and  a  new  court-house  worthy  its  surround- 
ings, Kalamazoo  village  would  be  as  near  perfection  as  any 
provincial  town  in  the  West.  "  May  its  shadow  never  be 
less !" 

SCHOOLS* 

The  first  step  to  establish  schools  in  Kalamazoo  (then 
Bronson)  appears  to  have  been  taken  on  the  first  day 
of  September,  1833,  when  the  commissioners  of  common 
schools  for  the  township  of  Arcadia  divided  it  into  five 
school  districts,  No.  1  being  the  village  of  Bronson.  The 
township  of  Arcadia  then  included  the  present  townships 
of  Kalamazoo,  Cooper,  Oshtemo,  and  Alamo.  Richland 
had  been  set  off  from  it  in  1832. 

The  village  district  was  at  once  organized,  and  a  building 
constructed  of  slabs  for  temporary  use,  until  a  better  one 
could  be  erected.  The  first  school  in  this  rude  apology  for 
a  school-house,  and  which  was  undoubtedly  the  first  in  the 
village,  it  is  generally  agreed  upon  all  hands  was  taught 
by  Miss  Eliza  Coleman,  now  Mrs.  liodney  Seymour,  and 
the  lady  tells  us  that,  according  to  her  recollection,  she 
first  taught  in  the  spring  of  1834  ;  other  authorities  think 
it  was  in  the  summer  or  fall  of  1833.f 

*  The  following  sketch  of  the  schools  of  Kalamazoo  village  is  mostly 
from  a  history  published  by  the  board  of  education  in  1877. 

f  According  to  the  recollection  of  Mrs.  Charles  Gibbs,  now  living 
in  Kalamazoo,  a  Mr.  Barnard  taught  in  the  slab  school-house  on  South 
Street  in  the  winter  of  1833-34,  before  Mrs.  Seymour  (then  Miss  Cole- 
man) taught  there.  Mrs.  Gibbs  (then  Miss  Hays)  taught  a  select 
school  (the  first  in  the  place)  in  1835,  in  a  small  building  on  East  Main 


This  primitive  building  not  only  served  the  purposes  of 
a  school,  but  was  also  used  for  sessions  of  the  courts,  and 
Mrs.  Seymour  distinctly  remembers  that  her  school  was 
twice  dismissed  to  accommodate  the  dignitaries  of  the  law. 
It  was  also  used  for  religious  purposes.  It  stood  near  where 
the  Jewish  synagogue  now  stands,  on  the  south  side  of 
South  Street,  near  the  corner  of  Henrietta  Street. 

In  the  autumn  of  1834  a  frame  building  was  erected  a 
little  west  of  the  slab  structure,  and  completed  in  season  for 
the  winter  school  of  1834-35.  Previous  to  the  opening  of 
the  school  it  was  utilized  for  a  session  of  the  Circuit  Court,  at 
which  Judge  William  A.  Fletcher,  of  Ann  Arbor,  presided. 
This  second  building  was  used  for  school  purposes,  with  oc- 
casional intermissions,  so  late  as  the  summer  of  1866, — a 
period  of  thirty-two  years.  In  the  last-named  year  it  was 
removed  to  the  north  part  of  the  village,  the  district  having 
sold  the  lot  in  1865.  For  a  number  of  years  succeeding 
its  erection  it  was  the  only  ptiblic  building,  save  taverns,  in 
the  place,  and  was  used  indiscriminately  for  schools,  town- 
meetings,  courts,  and  religious  meetings  ;  no  less  than  three 
denominations  holding  services  within  its  walls. 

In  1837  a  second  district  was  organized  out  of  the  east 
half  of  district  No.  1,  the  dividing  line  running  north  on 
Henrietta  Street  to  South  Street,  west  on  South  Street  to 
the  alley  running  through  to  Main  Street,  opposite  the 
Kalamazoo  House,  thence  northwest  to  Burdick  Street,  on 
a  continuation  of  Portage  Street,  and  thence  north  to  the 
bounds  of  the  village  on  Burdick  Street.  It  was  particu- 
larly specified  that  the  Kalamazoo  House  should  be  in  the 
new  district.  At  the  time  of  the  division  the  new  district 
was  designated  as  No.  2,  but  this  was  soon  changed  to  No. 
8,  in  order  not  to  have  duplicate  numbers  in  the  township. 

At  first  a  school  was  taught,  for  some  time  in  an  old 
bakery  building  erected  by  Lot  North,  which  stood  on  the 
north  side  of  East  Main  Street,  a  few  rods  east  of  Kala- 
mazoo Avenue.  In  1848  a  brick  building  was  erected  by 
this  district  on  the  point  of  land  between  Kalamazoo  Avenue 
and  Main  Street.  This  was  the  famous  "  klip-knock-ie" 
region  of  Kalamazoo,  though  what  the  term  signified  would 
be  hard  to  determine.  This  property  was  sold  by  the  dis- 
trict in  November,  1862. 

In  1846  District  No.  11  was  formed  from  the  western 
half  of  No.  1,  the  dividing  line  being  Church  Street.  No. 
1  retained  the  lot  and  school  building  at  the  east  end  of  South 
Street,  and  No.  1 1  was  given  two  lots  on  the  north  side  of 
South  Street,  between  West  and  Park  Streets,  which  were 
originally  donated  by  Titus  Bronson  and  wife  for  public 
pur  poses.  J 

Previous  to  the  division  of  the  district  steps  had  been 
taken  towards  the  erection  of  a  school  building  on  the 
Bronson  lots,  but  in  consequence  of  some  disagreement  the 
unfinished  building  (a  frame  structure),  together  with  the 
nucleus  of  a  library,  consisting  of  about  50  volumes,  were 
ordered  sold  to  the   highest  bidder.      The  building  was 


Street,  below  the  Kalamazoo  House.  She  taught  a  select  school  for 
several  seasons,  and  in  1841  began  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  village. 

J  Sally  Bronson  held  the  title  to  the  west  half  of  the  southwest 
quarter  of  section  15,  by  deed  from  Stephen  H.  Richardson  (her 
brother),  Jan.  5,  1833. 
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purchased  by  the  Baptist  denomination,  removed  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  Church  and  Main  Streets,  and  con- 
verted into  a  church,  and  used  for  several  years  for  re- 
ligious purposes.  A.  T.  Prouty  bought  the  library  at  five 
cents  per  volume. 

In  July,  1849,  a  brick  school  building  was  completed  at 
a  cost  of  $606.80.  The  contractor  and  builder  was  John 
Whaley.  This  building  continued  to  be  occupied  for  school 
purposes  until  Feb.  15, 1865,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
While  this  building  was  in  process  of  erection,  from  the 
summer  of  1846  to  the  fall  of  1848,  the  basement  of  the 
old  Methodist  church,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Church 
and  x\cademy  Streets,  was  used  for  school  purposes. 

In  1848,  District  No.  11  was  divided  and  No.  12  created, 
the  western  part  of  the  old  district  forming  the  new  one. 
A  building  for  the  accommodation  of  this  district  was  soon 
after  erected  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Cedar  and  Locust 
Streets,  at  a  cost  of  $300.  The  contractor  was  N.  Root. 
It  was  known  as  the  "  Red  School-House,"  and  was  in  use 
until  the  spring  of  1859. 

The  early  district  schools  of  the  village  were  entirely  in- 
dependent of  each  other.  The  officers  were  elected  by  the 
citizens  in  mass-meeting,  and  they  provided  school-build- 
ings, hired  teachers,  and  conducted  the  aifairs  of  the  dis- 
trict distinct  from  every  other.  One  district  might  have  a 
good  school,  another  a  very  indifferent  one,  and  a  third 
none  at  all.  The  subdivision  of  districts  in  the  township 
went  on  uutil  the  original  numbers  of  1833  lost  their  sig- 
nificance. This  condition  of  things  continued  until  the 
23d  of  October,  1851,  when  those  portions  of  districts  Nos. 
1,  8,  11,  and  12  which  were  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
the  village  were  consolidated  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
president  and  trustees  and  made  District  No.  1.  The  first 
director  of  the  new  district  was  Nathaniel  A.  Balch,  who 
had  been  director  of  the  old  No.  1  district.  The  affairs  of 
the  village  schools  now  began  to  assume  a  systematic  and 
orderly  condition,  and  arrangements  were  made  to  furnish 
equal  facilities  to  every  part  of  the  consolidated  district. 

At  the  next  annual  meeting,  held  Sept.  20,  1862,  it  was 
voted  that  "  the  director  be  authorized  to  employ  one  or 
more  male  teachers,  and  as  many  female  assistants  as  should 
be  necessary  to  secure  full  and  good  instruction  to  all  the 
scholars  contained  in  the  village,  and  to  have  school  con- 
tinue at  his  discretion,  not  exceeding  ten  months."  Ac- 
cordingly, George  L.  Otis  was  engaged  for  six  months,  E. 
L.  Whittemore  for  four  months,  and  the  Misses  Frances 
and  Alice  Whaley  for  six  months  each. 

A  census  taken  in  September,  1853,  showed  a  population 
of  925  children  of  school  age  in  the  village,  and  to  accom- 
modate these  there  were  four  small  buildings  containing  one 
room  each.  In  October  of  that  year  Dwight  May,  Esq., 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Balch,  and  one  of  his  first 
official  acts  was  to  rent  the  old  Baptist  church,  which  had 
been  removed  to  the  south  side  of  Water  Street,  between 
Rose  and  Church  Streets.  It  was  divided  into  two  rooms, 
and  in  this  building  the  director  organized  what  might  very 
properly  be  called  the  first  graded  school  in  Kalamazoo. 

From  1847  to  1856  was  a  period  of  active  agitation  re- 
garding the  best  plan  or  system  upon  which  to  conduct  the 
schools.     In  June,  1847,  Mr.  A.  T.  Prouty  presented  a 


petition,  signed  by  Luther  H.  Trask  and  138  others,  to  the 
board  of  inspectors,  praying  for  the  establishment  of  a 
union  school  and  the  consolidation  of  the  various  districts. 
This  petition  was  unanimously  granted,  but  the  next  meet- 
ing rescinded  the  action.  From  this  time  to  1853,  a  period 
of  six  years,  the  matter  remained  undisturbed. 

In  the  autumn  of  1853  the  subject  was  again  taken  up 
at  the  annual  meeting,  and  the  agitation  continued  through 
the  years  1854  and  1855,  during  which  various  proposi- 
tions were  acted  upon,  being  sometimes  accepted,  and  as 
often  rejected.  The  most  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a 
consolidation  was  the  selection  of  a  site  for  the  proposed 
new  building ;  upon  this  the  people  could  not  agree,  as  it 
required  a  two-thirds  vote. 

In  1855  the  Legislature  helped  them  out  of  their  trouble 
by  passing  a  law  which  authorized  the  trustees,  in  case  of 
failure  to  agree  by  the  electors,  to  select  the  site.  The 
electors  failed  in  agreeing,  as  usual,  and  early  in  1857  the 
trustees  purchased  of  Arad  C.  Balch,  for  $6500,  a  tract  of 
five  acres,  upon  which  the  "  old  union"  building  now 
stands,  and  in  June  of  the  same  year  let  the  contract  for 
the  construction  of  the  building.  The  corner-stone  was 
laid  by  the  Masonic  fraternity  on  the  30th  of  July,  1857. 

The  high  school  department  was  opened  in  the  third 
story  on  the  6th  of  December,  1858,  and  the  building  was 
fully  opened  and  dedicated  Jan.  27,  1859.  The  total  cost 
of  building,  ground,  and  furniture  was  about  $45,000. 
The  contractors  for  the  mason-work  were  Messrs.  F.  &  E. 
Thorpe,  and  for  the  carpenter- work,  Messrs.  Kellogg  & 
Stevens. 

Mr.  May  served  as  director  until  June,  1856,  when  he 
resigned,  and  his  administration  covered  the  greater  part  of 
the  period  of  agitation  preceding  the  final  adoption  of  the 
union  school  system.  Towards  the  close  of  his  term  the 
director  began  to  be  called  "  superintendent." 

On  the  16t^  of  June,  Mr.  Frank  Little  was  appointed 
by  the  village  trustees  "superintendent  of  schools,"  vice 
Dwight  May,  resigned. 

At  the  next  annual  meeting  Mr.  Little  presented  an 
elaborate  report,  recommending  a  comprehensive  plan  for  a 
school  system,  to  include  a  central  building  for  the  higher 
grades,  and  four  ward  buildings  for  the  lower  departments. 
The  plan  was  partially  adopted,  but  it  was  finally  decided 
to  erect  one  large  building,  in  which  should  be  conducted 
all  the  schools  of  the  district,  and  the  result  was  the  new 
union  building  described  above.  Mr.  Little  held  the  office 
until  April  20,  1857,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Daniel 
Putnam. 

As  the  new  building  approached  completion,  the  matter 
of  the  organization  and  grading  of  the  schools  began  to  de- 
mand serious  attention.  On  the  14th  of  July,  1858,  Mr. 
Putnam  submitted  an  elaborate  report,  proposing  a  plan  for 
the  organization  of  the  schools  by  dividing  them  into  four 
departments,  viz.,  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and 
high  school,  which  was  adopted  on  the  16th  of  the  same 
month,  and  on  the  12th  of  August,  Mr.  Putnam  was  en- 
gaged as  superintendent  of  all  the  schools  and  principal 
of  the  high  school,  one-half  of  his  time  to  be  devoted  to 
each. 

In  the  summer  of  1857  the  district  came  into  possession 
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of  the  building,  then  standing  on  the  east  end  of  the 
present  park,  and  known  as  the  "  branch  of  the  University." 
It  was  removed  to  the  north  side  of  Willard  Street,  between 
West  and  Cooley  Streets,  and  a  school,  divided  into  two 
rooms,  was  opened  in  the  succeeding  fall,  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Willard  F.  Guernsey,  which  was  continued  until 
January,  1859,  upon  the  completion  of  the  union  building, 
when  it  was  transferred  thither,  and  Mr.  Guernsey  became 
principal  of  the  grammar  department.  A  school  was  con- 
tinued, however,  in  the  old  building  until  1870,  when  it 
was  sold  to  Messrs.  Bush  and  Paterson,  in  part  payment 
for  building  the  Frank  Street  school-house.  Still  again,  in 
November, the  "old  branch"  was  leased  by  the  district  and 
refitted,  and  a  school  opened  therein,  which  continued  until 
Nov.  27,  1876,  when  the  pupils  were  transferred  to  the 
Frank  Street  building,  and  the  old  north  school-building 
was  dismantled  and  changed  into  a  dwelling.  It  is  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  Israel  Kellogg. 

A  small,  one-story,  frame  building,  known  for  many  years 
as  the  Portage  School,  came  into  possession  of  the  district 
in  consequence  of  an  extension  of  the  village  limits  in 
1861.  It  originally  stood  on  the  west  side  of  Portage 
Street,  about  eight  rods  north  of  Lake  Street,  but  was 
moved  to  a  location  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Street,  east 
of  Portage  Street,  the  same  year.  In  1875  a  lot,  situated  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  Lake  and  Russell  Streets,  containing 
an  acre  of  ground,  was  purchased  of  Merrill  &  McCourtie 
for  1900. 

On  this  lot  a  two-story,  four- room,  brick  building  was 
erected  in  1877  at  a  cost  of  $4500.  Tobias  Johnson  was 
the  contractor.  Two  rooms  were  completed  ready  for  schools 
in  September.  It  is  a  fine  building,  and  an  ornament  to 
that  portion  of  the  village.  The  total  cost  of  the  buildings, 
grounds,  and  furniture  was  about  $7000.  It  is  called  the 
Portage  School.  The  old  building  was  sold  in  September 
1877,  for  $250,  and  is  now  in  use  as  a  barn. 

Between  the  years  1861  and  1871  the  colored  children 
of  the  district  were  placed  in  a  separate  school,  which  was 
located  on  the  southeast  corner  of  North  and  Walbridge 
Streets,  where  a  building  was  purchased  and  fitted  up  for 
the  purpose.  Previous  to  1861  the  colored  pupils  had  at- 
tended the  schools  in  common  with  the  white  pupils.  In 
1871,  it  having  been  found  that  the  plan  presented  legal 
difficulties,  the  colored  school  was  broken  up,  and  the  pupils 
distributed  as  before  among  the  other  schools.  The  name 
of  the  building  occupied  by  the  colored  children  was  changed 
to  "  East  School,"  and  a  primary  school  was  kept  in  it  until 
October,  1872,  when  the  scholars  were  transferred  to  the 
Frank  Street  school.  The  building  has  since  remained  un- 
occupied. 

In  1866  the  building  known  as  the  Lovell  Street  School 
was  erected,  to  accommodate  the  increasing  demand  in  that 
part  of  the  village.  It  is  a  two-story  frame  structure,  and 
contains  eight  rooms,  with  accommodations  for  375  pupils. 
The  total  cost  of  ground  and  building  complete  was  $8000. 

The  Allcott  School,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  South 
Burdick  Street,  near  the  corporation  limits,  was  erected  in 
1867,  at  a  cost  of  about  $600.  The  lot  was  obtained  in 
exchange  for  one  donated  by  the  late  W.  W.  Allcott. 

The  Frank  Street  School  was  erected  in  1870.  The  cost 
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of  building  and  land  was  not  far  from  $16,000.  It  is  a 
large  and  handsome  brick  structure,  two  stories  in  height, 
and  containing  eight  rooms,  with  accommodations  fbr  400 
pupils.  It  is  considered  a  model  of  convenience  and  com- 
fort. Messrs.  Bush  &  Paterson  were  the  contractors.  It 
is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Frank  Street,  east  of  Bur- 
dick Street. 

In  November,  1873,  the  Frank  Street  building  becoming 
crowded,  an  old  dwelling  on  the  north  side  of  Summer 
Street,  corner  of  Elm  Street,  was  rented  and  arranged  for 
a  one-room  school,  with  seats  for  about  50  pupils.  This 
was  continued  until  the  new  school  building,  west  of  Wood- 
ward Avenue,  and  near  the  Grand  Rapids  road,  was  com- 
pleted. 

The  Woodward  Avenue  School. — The  lot  for  this  building 
was  purchased  of  F.  E.  Woodward,  in  February,  1877.  It 
contains  1  acre  and  48  square  rods  of  ground,  and  is  a  very 
eligible  location.     Its  cost  was  $1500. 

The  building  was  erected  in  1879,  from  a  design  by  Mr. 
G.  A.  Gombert,  architect,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.  It  consists 
of  a  solid  stone  basement  story,  constructed  of  stone,  nine 
feet  in  the  clear,  and  a  one-story  superstructure  of  fine  red 
brick,  manufactured  by  Tobias  Johnson,  who  was  also  the 
contractor  for  the  erection  of  the  building.  Its  style  is  what 
might  be  denominated  the  modified  French  witti  the  Man- 
sard roof,  made  to  correspond  with  its  somewhat  peculiar 
model.  The  roof  is  broken  by  towers  and  dormer  windows, 
and  substantially  covered  with  slate.  The  total  cost  of  the 
building  when  complete,  with  water  and  gas  introduced,  and 
including  heating  apparatus,  furniture,  and  appliances,  will 
be  about  $11,000,  exclusive  of  the  land. 

The  plan,  not  only  of  the  building,  but  of  the  arrange- 
ments and  practical  working  of  the  school,  is  at  once  orig- 
inal and  unique ;  an  almost  entirely  new  departure  from  the 
stereotyped  plans  and  arrangements  of  former  years.  The 
first  grand  idea  was  to  have  a  one-story  school  building,  with 
no  running  up  and  down  crowded  stairways,  and  no  danger 
of  exposure  by  fire.  This  has  been  accomplished  in  this 
fine  building,  of  which  we  give  a  faithful  and  artistic  en- 
graving. The  plans  of  the  building  and  the  internal  ar- 
rangement and  system  of  school- work  may  be  called  the 
joint  effort  of  Professor  Austin  George  and  the  practical 
and  sensible  school-board  of  the  village. 

The  building  is  divided  into  two  departments, — primary 
and  intermediate,  the  intermediate  occupying  a  large  school- 
room sufficient  to  accommodate  250  scholars,  and  having  six 
recitation-rooms  attached.  The  primary  department  occu- 
pies a  smaller  room,  having  a  capacity  for  about  60  pupils, 
and  with  a  single  recitation-room  attached.  The  basement 
is  occupied  by  the  heating  furnace  and  for  storage  purposes. 

The  working  system  is  very  peculiar.  A  superintendent 
is  employed  who  directs  the  government  of  the  schools, 
oversees  the  teachers,  and  also  reviews  the  classes  at  stated 
periods.  A  teacher  is  employed  for  each  branch  of  study, 
each  one  teaching  the  various  grades  of  the  branch.  Under 
this  system  no  dull  scholar,  or  any  one  who  may  be  dull  in 
any  particular  branch,  can  retard  his  or  her  class.  A  scholar 
may  be  excellent  in  mathematics  and  deficient  in  grammar, 
good  in  geography  but  indifferent  in  some  other  branch,  but 
it  makes  no  disturbance  in  the  classes.    Each  pupil  is  placed 
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according  to  his  or  her  grade  in  the  various  branches,  and 
may  occupy  the  head  of  the  class  or  grade  in  one  study, 
and  be*  found  at  the  foot  in  some  other  class  or  study. 
Every  one  is  graded  exactly  according  to  capacity,  or  ad- 
vancement, in  each  different  branch,  and  the  system  works 
admirably. 

The  result  of  this  new  system  will  be  looked  for  with 
unusual  interest  by  the  friends,  patrons,  and  teachers  of  the 
public-school  system. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  from  the  pen  of  Professor 
Austin  George,  late  superintendent  of  the  Kalamazoo 
schools,  now  of  the  normal  school,  Ypsilanti.  They  were 
received  after  the  first  account  of  this  school  was  ready  for 
the  printer,  and  we  insert  them  here : 

"In  1878  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  vil- 
lage had  become  so  large  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  steps  looking  to 
the  erection  of  a  new  building  for  that  section.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing in  July,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of  education,  $1500 
was  voted  for  the  purchase  of  a  lot  on  the  southwest  corner  of  North 
Street  and  Woodward  Avenue,  and  in  1879  a  building  to  accommodate 
350  pupils  was  erected,  at  a  total  cost  for  building,  grounds,  and  fur- 
niture of  $12,000. 

"As  the  building  is  a  one-story  structure,  and  its  plan  somewhat 
unique,  we  give  a  brief  description  :  Size,  85  by  96  feet.  There  isapri- 
mary-room,  25  by  35  feet,  in  which  the  smaller  children  are  taught,  as 
in  an  ordinary  primary  school ;  a  large  room,  41  by  57  feet,  where  the 
advanced  children  assemble,  under  charge  of  a  matron,  who  does  no 
teaching,  but  who  keeps  the  attendance,  sends  out  classes,  supervises 
the  study  of  pupils,  etc.  The  teaching  is  done  in  recitation-rooms, 
which  open  off  from  the  large  room,  and  which  are  under  the  charge 
of  specialists, — one  teacher  having  the  department  of  reading,  another 
of  arithmetic,  and  so  on.  It  is  believed  that  this  will  secure  a  better 
quality  of  instruction,  and  closer.adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  district, 
since  pupils  failing  in  any  study  need  only  be  put  back  in  that  study, 
nor  need  a  child  gifted  in  any  branch  be  retarded  by  slowness  in  other 
departments.  Pupils  evenly  graded  are  accommodated  just  as  in  other 
schools;  and  while  cross-grading  is  not  encouraged,  the  machinery  of 
the  school  is  so  adjusted  as  to  meet  without  friction  every  case  of 
irregular  scholarship  that  may  occur." 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  Feb.  12,  1859, 
the  schools  were  transferred  from  the  control  of  the  village 
board  and  placed  in  charge  of  six  trustees,  denominated  a 
Board  of  Education,  the  members  of  which  hold  office  for 
a  period  of  three  years.  The  first  board  was  elected  as 
follows :  Two  for  three  years,  two  for  two  years,  and  two 
for  one  year.  Annually  thereafter  two  were  to  be  elected. 
The  first  election  under  this  law  was  held  on  the  5th  of 
September,  1859,  at  which  the  following  persons  were 
chosen :  For  three  years,  Hezekiah  G.  Wells  and  Israel 
Kellogg ;  for  two  years,  David  S.  Walbridge  and  Curtis  W. 
Hall ;  for  one  year,  Silas  Hubbard  and  Frank  Little.  On 
the  8th  of  the  same  month  the  newly-elected  board  met  and 
organized  with  the  following  officers :  President,  David  S. 
Walbridge;  Secretary,  Frank  Little;  Treasurer,  Hezekiah 
GL  Wells. 

The  following  list  shows  the  names  of  those  who  have 
filled  the  offices  to  the  present  time : 

1859. 
Three  Years.  Two  Years.  One  Year. 

Hezekiah  G.  Wells,  Treas.,  David  S.  Walbridge,  Pres.,  Silas  Hubbard, 
Israel  Kellogg,  Curtis  W.  Hall,  Frank  Little,  Sec. 

1860. 
Frank  Little,  Sec,  Hezek'h  G.  Wells,  Treas.,  David  S.  Walbridge,  Pres., 

Alfred  Thomas,  Israel  Kellogg,  Curtis  W.  Hall. 


Three  Years. 
Nathaniel  A.  Batch, 
Thomas  R.  Sherwood, 


Hezekiah  G.  Wells, 
Curtis  W.  Hall,  Treas., 


Frank  Little,  Sec., 
Alfred  Thomas, 


Wm.  A.  Tomlinson, 
Henry  E.  Hoyt, 

John  M.  Edwards,  Pres., 
Curtis  W.  Hall,  Treas., 

Frank  Little,  Sec., 
Thomas  S.  Cobb, 


Henry  E.  Hoyt, 
Allen  Potter, 


Alfred  Thomas, 
Latham  Hull,  Treas., 


Frank  Little,  Sec., 
Abraham  T.  Metcalf, 


1861. 
Two  Years. 
Frank  Little,  Sec., 
Alfred  Thomas, 

1862. 
Nathaniel  A.  Balch,  Pres.,  Frank  Little,  Sec, 
Thomas  R.  Sherwood,        Alfred  Thomas. 


One  Year. 
Hezekiah  G.  Wells,  Treas., 
Israel  Kellogg,  Pres. 


Hezekiah  G.  Wells, 
Curtis  W.  Hall,  Treas., 

1864. 
Frank  Little,  Sec, 
Alfred  Thomas, 

18G5. 
Wm.  A.  Tomlinson, 
Henry  E.  Hoyt, 

1866. 
John  M.  Edwards,  Pres., 
Curtis  W.  Hall,  Treas., 

1867. 
Frank  Little,  Sec, 
Thomas  S.  Cobb, 

1868. 
Henry  E.  Hoyt, 
Allen  Potter,  Pres., 

1869. 
Alfred  Thomas, 
Latham  Hull,  Treas., 


1870. 
Fred.  W.  Curtenius,  Pres.,  Frank  Little,  Sec, 
Charles  L.  Cobb,  Abraham  T.  Metcalf, 

1871. 
F.  W.  Curtenius,  Pres., 
Charles  L.  Cobb, 

1872. 
Latham  Hull,  Treas  , 
William  A.  House, 

1873. 
Thomas  S.  Cobb, 
Homer  0.  Hitchcock, 

1874. 
David  Fisher,  Sec, 
Lebeus  C.  Chapin,  Pres., 

1875. 
Latham  Hull,  Treas., 
J.  Davidson  Burns, 

1876. 
Homer  0.  Hitchcock, 
Abraham  T.  Metcalf, 

1877. 
David  Fisher,  Sec, 
Lebeus  C.  Chapin,  Pres., 

1878. 
J.  D.  Burns, 
Thomas  S.  Cobb, 

1879-80. 
J.  D.  Burns, 
Thomas  S.  Cobb, 


Latham  Hull,  Treas., 
William  A.  House, 


Thomas  S.  Cobb, 
Homer  O.  Hitchcock, 


David  Fisher,  Sec, 
Lebeus  C.  Chapin,  Pres., 


Latham  Hull,  Treas., 
J.  Davidson  Burns, 

Homer  0.  Hitchcock, 
John  W.  Breese  (I  year), 

David  Fisher,  Sec, 
Lebeus  C.  Chapin,  Pres., 

J.  Davidson  Burns, 
Henry  E.  Hoyt,  Treas., 

L.  C.  Chapin,  Pres., 
H.  0.  Hitchcock, 

S.  C.  Chapin,  Pres., 
H.  0.  Hitchcock, 


Nathaniel  A.  Balch, 
Thomas  R.  Sherwood. 


Hezekiah  G.  Wells,  Pres., 
Curtis  W.  Hall,  Treas. 


Frank  Little,  Sec, 
Alfred  Thomas. 


Wm.  A.  Tomlinson, 
Henry  E.  Hoyt. 

John  M.  Edwards,  Pres., 
Curtis  W.  Hall,  Treas. 

Frank  Little,  Sec, 
Thomas  S.  Cobb. 


Henry  E.  Hoyt, 
Allen  Potter,  Pres. 


Alfred  Thomas, 
Latham  Hull,  Treas. 


Frank  Little,  Sec, 
Abraham  T.  Metcalf. 


Fred.  W.  Curtenius,  Pres., 
David  Fisher,  Sec 


Latham  Hull,  Treas., 
William  A.  House. 


Thomas  S.  Cobb, 
Homer  0.  Hitchcock. 


David  Fisher,  Sec, 
Lebeus  C.  Chapin,  Pres. 

Latham  Hull,  Treas., 
J.  Davidson  Burns. 

Homer  0.  Hitchcock, 
Abraham  T.  Metcalf. 

H.  E.  Hoyt,  Treas., 
David  Fisher,  Sec. 

H.  E.  Hoyt,  Treas., 
David  Fisher,  Sec. 


We  have  room  only  for  the  list  of  superintendents,  and 
principals  and  teachers  in  the  high  school,  which  have  been 
as  follows : 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Daniel  Putnam,  from  April,  1857,  to  September,  1865. 
Elisha  A.  Fraser,  from  September,  1865,  to  June,  1873. 
Austin  George,  from  July,  1873,  to  1879. 
George  E.  Cochran,  from  Sept.  1,  1879. 

PKINCIPALS  AND  TEACHERS  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL.* 
Daniel  Putnam,  from  August,  1858,  to  September,  1865. 
Horace  Halbert,  from  December,  1858,  to  May,  1862. 

*  Principals  in  small  capitals. 
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Miss  S.  M.  C.  Woodward,  from  December,  185$,  to  June,  1860. 

Mrs.  Lucy  D.  Lyman,  from  September,  1859,  to  June,  1860 ;  and  from 
September,  1863,  to  June,  1864. 

Caroline  M.  Toby,  from  September,  1860,  to  April,  1861. 

Helen  M.  Rice,  from  September,  1860,  to  June,  1861. 

Mary  E.  Rice,  from  April,  1861,  to  May,  1862. 

Fanny  M.  Webb,  from  April,  1862,  to  May,  1862. 

Mons.  Le  Roy,  from  September,  1861,  to  May,  1862. 

Emeline  Whitney,  from  September,  1862,  to  June,  1866. 

Albert  N.  Prentiss,  from  September,  1862,  to  March,  1863. 

Austin  George,  from  March,  1863,  to  June,  1864. 

A.  Rudolph  Bretzel,  from  September,  1863,  to  June,  1874. 

Addie  M.  Eaton,  from  September,  1863,  to  June,  1865. 

I.  Newton  Otis,  from  September,  1863,  to  June,  1864. 

Anna  M.  Lock  wood,  from  September,  1864,  to  June,  1865. 

Elisha  A.  Fraser,  from  September,  1864,  to  September,  1865. 

N.  II.  Winohkll,  from  September,  1865,  to  June,  1866. 

Josephine  L.  Taggart,  from  September,  1865,  to  June,  1866. 

Helen  M.  Shepherd,  from  September,  1866,  to  June,  1868;  from  Sep- 
tember, 1869,  to  June,  1870 ;  and  from  January,  1871,  to  March, 
1871. 

Cecil  S.  Fraser,  from  September,  1866,  to  June,  1867. 

Mar}*  R.  Gordon,  from  September,  1866,  to  June.  1876. 

R.  H.  Tripp,  from  September,  1867,  to  December,  1874. 

Miss  A.  A.  Champney,  from  September,  1868,  to  June,  1869. 

Emma  A.  Bryant,  from  September,  1870,  to  November,  1870. 

Martha  A.  Rogers,  from  April,  1871. 

Fannie  Z.  Lovell,  from  September,  1874,  to  June,  1877. 

Wilbur  B.  Buzzell,  from  February,  1875,  to  June,  1875. 

Julia  M.  Stanclift,  from  September,  1875. 

Elias  J.  McEwan,  from  September,  1875,  to  June,  1877. 

Carrie  M.  Swezey,  from  November,  1876. 

Henry  C.  McDougall,  from  September,  1877,  to  1878. 

Emma  L.  Baker,  from  September,  1877,  to  1880. 

Amelia  A.  Herring,  from  September,  1877,  to  1878. 

Martha  A.  Rogers,  from  September,  1877,  to  1879. 

Carrie  M.  Swezey,  from  September,  1877,  to  1880. 

Fanny  Z.  Lovell,  from  September,  1877,  to  1880. 

Hutson  B.  Coleman,  from  September,  1878,  to  1880. 

H.  A.  Winslow,  from  September,  1879,  to  1880. 

Z.  S.  Harrison  (vocal  music),  from  September,  1878,  to  1880. 

Statistical. — The  number  of  pupils  of  school  age  for  a 
series  of  years  from  1845  to  the  present  time  is  shown  by 
the  following  table:  In  1845,  368;  1850,  675;  1855, 
948;  1860,  1668;  1865,  2151;  1870,  2795;  1875, 
3139;  1877,3115;  1878,3335;  1879,  2915.  The  in- 
crease was  steady  and  regular  up  to  1875,  since  which  the 
population  has  probably  remained  nearly  stationary. 

The  population  of  the  district  in  1875  was  11,225  ; 
assessed  valuation  of  property  in  1877,  $2,149,500  ;  cash 
valuation  of  school  property  in  1880,  about  $91,000  ;  total 
cost  of  superintendence  and  instruction  in  1876-77, 
$18,020  ;  average  salary  paid  in  1876-77,  $450.50;  total 
cost  of  incidentals  in  1876-77,  $4932.59. 

SYSTEM  OF  GRADING. 

"  In  July,  1873,  the  board  requested  the  new  superintendent  to 
revise  the  course  of  study,  having  in  view  to  simplify  it.  There  were 
12  grades  below  the  high  school.  These  were  changed  to  8,  and  each 
grade  divided  into  4  quarters  of  ten  weeks  each.  The  classes  have 
gradually  been  arranged  along  these  quarters,  so  that  below  the  high 
school  there  are,  on  an  average,  more  than  one  class  on  each  quarter's 
work  through  the  entire  course. 

"  In  1875  the  nomenclature  of  the  grading  was  somewhat  simplified 
by  the  omission  of  the  word  'intermediate,'  and  the  schools  are  now 
divided  into  3  departments  of  4  grades  each,  as  follows  :  Primary, 
grammar,  and  high  school;  in  all,  12  grades  of  one  year  each. 

"  The  grades  of  the  school  culminate  in  the  high  school;  nearly 
every  pupil  who  enters  a  primary  or  grammar  grade  expects,  event- 
ually, to  become  a  pupil  in  the  high  school,  and  hopes  to  graduate 
therefrom.     Its  stimulating  influence  upon  all  the  grades  below  is  too 


wide-spread  and  deep-reaching  to  admit  of  computation ;  nor  is  it  any 
less  difficult  to  estimate  its  influence  upon  the  community  which  sus- 
tains it.  In  one  respect,  however,  its  value  and  importance  are  easily 
recognized, — the  number  of  teachers  it  has  furnished,  both  from  its 
graduates  and  from  those  who  have  not  completed  any  regular  course, 
is  surprisingly  large.  The  graduating  exercises  excite  a  larger  in- 
terest among  the  people  of  Kalamazoo  than  any  other  educational 
event  of  the  year;  the  largest  audience-room  attainable  is  far  too 
small  to  hold  those  seeking  admittance,  and  hundreds  are  turned 
away.  The  high  school  is  not,  to  any  great  extent,  a  preparatory 
school  to  the  University  of  Michigan;  yet  15  per  cent,  of  its  gradu- 
ates, and  some  of  its  undergraduates,  have  entered,  the  university, 
while  several  have  gone  to  other  colleges." 

An  annual  teachers'  institute  is  held  by  the  superintend- 
ent in  the  week  preceding  the  fall  term,  continuing  three 
days. 

Besides  its  public  schools  the  village  had.  almost  from 
the  earliest  years,  very  good  select  schools.  These  were 
often  taught  by  clergymen,  lawyers,  and  other  competent 
persons.  As  early  as  1836  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Hall  was  teaching  a  select  school ;  and  among  other  prom- 
inent teachers  between  1840  and  1850  were  Rev.  Richards 
and  J.  W.  Bruce.  A  lyceum  was  also  among  the  early 
institutions  of  learning.* 

LIBRARIES. 

Ladies1  Library  Association.  —  This  association  was 
formed  in  1852,  through  the  efforts  of  several  of  the  vil- 
lage ladies,  and  placed  under  the  management  of  ten  of  their 
number,  as  executive  officers.  Mrs.  Kedzie  was  chosen  the 
first  president.  The  money  paid  as  membership  fees  was 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  books  and  renting  a  room  for 
the  use  of  the  library.  Public  entertainments,  tableaux, 
concerts,  etc.,  were  given,  and  all  aided  in  increasing  the 
funds.  In  1867  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  was 
1356,  including  many  which  were  excellent.  The  number 
at  present  is  2908,  and  very  many  of  them  are  the  works 
of  standard  authors.  During  six  years  succeeding  April, 
1853,  the  association  occupied  one  of  the  lower  rooms  in 
the  court-house,  and  from  1859  to  1868  one  of  the  base- 
ment rooms  of  the  Baptist  church.  In  the  latter  year  it 
removed  to  Corporation  Hall,  where  it  remained  until  the 
fall  of  1878,  when  it  again  occupied  its  former  rooms  in  the 
Baptist  church.  The  increasing  number  of  volumes  and 
the  importance  of  the  institution  finally  necessitated  the 
erection  of  a  building  which  should  be  an  honor  to  the 
association,  and  steps  were  taken  toward  that  end.  The 
present  elegant  building,  located  on  Park  Street,  was 
erected  in  1878,  by  Messrs.  Bush  &  Paterson,  and  cost, 
altogether,  $9371.09.  The  contract  price  was  $8000,  of 
which  $2000  were  paid  out  of  the  building  fund  of  the 
association,  and  $3000  by  the  citizens  of  the  village  in  pri- 
vate donations.  The  balance  of  $3000  was  borrowed,  and 
a  mortgage  given  on  the  building  for  the  amount.  Mrs. 
Ruth  W.  Webster  donated  the  lot  on  which  the  building 
stands,  and  an  elegant  memorial  window  in  her  honor  has 
been  placed  in  the  eastern  end.  The  inscription  upon  it  is 
as  follows : 

"  In  Memoriam.  Ruth  W.  Webster,  November  27th,  1878.  Twenty- 
four  years  Treasurer  and  Fifteen  years  Librarian  of  the  Ladies'  Li- 
brary Association.  Faithful  unto  Death.  She  hath  wrought  a  good 
work." 

*  For  history  of  institutes,  college?,  branch  of  University,  etc.,  see 
Chapter  XXI. 
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This  window  cost  $320.  The  new  building  was  dedicated 
Tuesday  evening,  May  20, 1879,  and  formally  opened  on  the 
evening  following.  It  is  located  on  the  east  side  of  Park 
Street,  south  of  the  park,  and  faces  the  west.  The  archi- 
tecture is  composite,  classed  with  the  Eenaissance  period, 
with  antique  English  features  predominating.  It  is  built  of 
brick,  with  cut-stone  trimmings,  is  two  stories  high,  30  by 
60  feet  in  dimensions,  with  a  tower  14  by  18,  besides  the 
portico.  "  The  basement  is  cemented  and  is  devoted  to  the 
heating  and  ventilating  arrangements.  The  latter  are  of  the 
most  recent  design,  and,  together  with  the  window  openings, 
control  the  currents  in  the  rooms  above,  so  that  the  percep- 
tible circulation  is  only  in  the  upper  strata  of  air  in  the 
rooms.  The  woodwork,  the  very  finest  of  its  class,  is  in 
black  ash.  The  window-casings  are  heavy,  and  the  shutters, 
in  opening,  fold  into  them,  so  as  to  appear  a  part  of  the. 
casing.  The  windows  are  of  plate-glass  in  the  two  sliding 
sashes,  with  movable  transoms  of  stained  glass,  having  va- 
rious designs  from  well-known  subjects  in  literature.  The 
foundations  and  supports  for  both  floors  are  as  solid  as  would 
be  required  for  a  building  several  times  the  size  of  this. 
The  supports  which  uphold  the  floor  above  are  so  arranged 
that  they  can  constitute  the  limit  of  the  alcoves,  if  the  fu- 
ture growth  of  the  library  requires  the  adoption  of  that 
arrangement.  The  walls  are  left  in  the  rough  finish,  ready 
for  frescoing,  which  will  be  added  at  a  future  time."*  The 
first  floor  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  library,  except  a  space  at 
the  front  (west)  end,  which  can  be  shut  off  by  folding  doors 
and  used  for  meetings  of  the  board.  A  museum  has  been 
inaugurated  in  this  part,  and  already  has  an  interesting  col- 
lection. The  upper  room,  or  auditorium,  is  finely  finished, 
and  a  neat  stage  occupies  its  east  end.  All  the  windows, 
above  and  below,  are  tasteful,  and  decorated  with  scenes  rep- 
resenting passages  in  the  works  of  various  authors, — all  for- 
eign except  one.  The  only  American  scene  is  from  Cooper. 
The  present  officers  of  the  library  are :  President,  Mrs.  H. 
C.  Briggs ;  Vice-President,  Mrs.  K.  Brooks ;  Secretary, 
Miss  L.  Cobb;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  T.  P.  Sheldon,  long  a 
prominent  member;  Assistant  Secretary,  Miss  C.  S.  Shel- 
don ;  Critic,  Mrs.  George  Trask  ;  Associate  Chairmen  Art 
and  Literature  Committee,  Mrs.  R.  Babcock,  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Griffiths;  Chairman  Science  and  Education  Committee, 
Mrs.  J.  K.  Wagner ;  Chairman  History  Committee,  Mrs. 
Lyon ;  Associate  Chairmen  of  Miscellaneous  Committee, 
Mrs.  Sheldon,  Mrs.  McDuffie;  Librarian,  Mrs.  J.  Sill. 

The  following  additional  information  was  received  after 
our  article  had  been  prepared  for  the  press,  and  we  insert  it 
here. 

About  1844-45,  Mrs.  Lyman  Kendall  and  Mrs.  Alexis 
Ransom  adopted  the  plan  of  meeting  once  a  week  and  read- 
ing to  each  other,  for  mutual  benefit,  and  very  shortly  after- 
ward Mrs.  Charles  Gibbs  united  with  them  in  their  enter- 
prise. A  volume  of  "  Hyperion"  was  borrowed  and  its 
pages  enjoyed.  Soon  the  number  of  ladies  was  increased  to 
eight,  and  the  subject  of  forming  a  library  association  was 
seriously  discussed.  The  village  at  the  time  contained  prob- 
ably 2000  inhabitants.  It  was  "  districted,"  and  the  ladies 
made  a  thorough  canvass  for  members  of  the  association,  from 

*  From  description  in  Kalamazoo  Telegraphy  May  21,  1879. 


whom  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  each  was  required,  or  a  book  taken, 
and  in  this  way  a  library  grew  out  of  the  "  reading  circle," 
as  the  meetings  of  the  ladies  had  been  called.  The  associa- 
tion adopted  the  name  of  the  "  Ladies'  Library  Associa- 
tion," and  wras  in  due  time  incorporated.  Their  first  con- 
stitution was  drawn  up  by  Lyman  Kendall,  who  was  the  first 
gentleman  to  interest  himself  in  behalf  of  their  undertaking. 
The  executive  board  consisted  of  eight  ladies,  among  whom 
were  Mrs.  Kendall,  Mrs.  Alexis  Ransom,  and  Mrs.  D.  B. 
Webster.  A  room — the  rent  of  which  was  given  them — 
was  fitted  up  in  the  old  court-house,  aud  painted  and  papered 
by  the  ladies  themselves.  Mrs.  Dr.  J.  A.  B.  Stone  was  also 
prominently  connected  with  the  organization,  and  from  this 
beginning  grew  the  present  library.  The  old  book-case  has 
been  disposed  of  at  a  recent  date. 

Young  Mens  Library  Association. — This  society  was 
organized  in  September,  1858,  with  Herman  E.  Hascall, 
President;  C.  D.  Hanscomb,  Vice-President;  A.  J.  Gib- 
son, Recording  Secretary;  Maj.  Thomas  At  Lee,  Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  and  George  W.  Taylor,  Treasurer.  A 
library  and  reading-room  w^s  established  in  Parker  &  Dew- 
ing's  block,  on  Burdick  Street.  The  first  meeting  as  an 
organization  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  association  on 
Monday  evening,  March  7,  1859,  when  articles  of  incorpo- 
ration were  adopted  and  an  election  of  officers  held.  Pro- 
fessor D.  Putnam  was  made  President ;  David  Fisher,  Vice- 
President;  M.  Augustus  Allen,  Recording  Secretary;  Dr. 
Foster  Pratt,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  H.  B.  Warner, 
Treasurer;  W.  W.  Peck,  Librarian  and  Collector;  and 
Herman  E.  Hascall,  Dr.  Homer  O.  Hitchcock,  Dr.  J. 
Adams  Allen,  and  Thomas  R.  Sherwood,  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  The  new  organization  continued  to 
sustain  the  reading-room  already  established,  and  by  in- 
ducing several  citizens  to  become  life  members,  a  fund  was 
collected  with  which  the  first  installment  of  books  for  the 
library,  consisting  of  500  volumes,  was  purchased.  The 
first  course  of  lectures  before  the  association  was  also  de- 
livered during  the  year,  but  with  indifferent  success  pecuni- 
arily. Additions  to  the  library  were  frequently  made,  but 
in  the  year  1861  the  reading-room  was  discontinued  by  a 
vote  of  the  association.  The  excitement  of  the  war  caused 
the  society  to  be  much  neglected.  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
however,  the  interest  in  it  was  renewed,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  volumes  was  added  to  the  old  collection. "j*  Since  the 
school  library  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  little  has  been 
done  by  the  Young  Men's  Library  Association,  and  its 
books,  2000  in  number,  have  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
former,  although  the  latter  still  owns  them. 

Kalamazoo  Public  School  Library. — This  excellent 
library,  now  numbering  about  5400  volumes,  is  the  prop- 
erty of  school  district  No.  1,  and  was  started  with  a  few 
books  left  from  the  old  township  library.  The  first  books 
for  the  school  library  were  purchased  in  1860,  and  were  for 
the  use  of  the  school-children  only.  Frank  Little,  Esq., 
was  librarian  from  1860  until  1872,  in  the  fall  of  which 
latter  year  the  library  was  thrown  open  to  the  public.  At 
that  time  the  number  of  volumes  was  less  than  3000.  Miss 
Mary  J.  Wolcott  took  charge  as  librarian,  and  remained  in 

f  From  historical  sketch  of  association,  1867. 
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that  capacity  for  three  years  (or  until  1875),  when  she  was 
succeeded  by  her  assistant,  Miss  Isabella  C.  Roberts,  who 
still  holds  the  position.  The  books  of  the  Young  Men's 
Library,  some  2000  in  number,  were  taken  in  charge,  and 
their  use  was  finally  given  to  the  school  library,  which,  in- 
cluding them,  contains  7400  volumes.  The  average  circu- 
lation is  about  700,  although  as  many  as  1000  are  issued 
during  some  weeks  in  the  winter.  The  rooms  in  use  are 
those  in  Corporation  Hall,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Young 
Ladies'  Library  Association,  and  were  taken  possession  of 
by  the  district  in  December,  1878.  A  free  reading-room 
is  also  sustained  in  the  same  building. 

RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES. 
St.  Lukes  Church  (Episcopal)*— March  22, 1837,  the 
articles  of  association  of  the  parish  of  St.  Luke's  Church 
were  signed,  and  the  following  officers  elected  :  T.  P.  Shel- 
don and  Thomas  Clark,  Wardens ;  A.  Cooley,  W.  W. 
Welch,  George  A.  O'Brien,  C.  E.  Stuart,  and  William  G. 
Dewing,  Vestrymen.  Mr.  Sheldon  is  now  (January,  1880) 
the  senior  warden  of  the  parish.  In  September,  1837,  the 
first  church  edifice  was  consecrated  by  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel 
Allen  McCroskey,  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Michigan,  as- 
sisted by  Rev.  Charles  Reiley,  of  Ypsilanti.  Jan.  3,  1838, 
Rev.  John  Fenton  was  called  to  the  rectorship,  and  re- 
mained one  year.  He  resigned  Jan.  26,  1839,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bissell.  In  July,  1840,  an  addi- 
tion to  the  church  edifice  was  completed  ;  Rev.  Luman  Foote 
was  then  rector,  and  continued  until  1843.  March  27, 
1845,  a  call  was  extended  to  Rev.  A.  D.  Cole,  who  became 
rector,  and  remained  until  November,  1849.  In  1846  it 
was  decided  to  dispose  of  the  old  church,  and  the  corner- 
stone of  the  present  building  was  laid  on  the  3d  of  Septem- 
ber, in  that  year.  Beginning  with  the  first  day  of  October, 
1848,  the  parish  became  self-sustaining.  Feb.  11,  1850, 
Rev.  Samuel  Goodale  became  rector,  remaining  until  1853, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  latter  year  by  Rev.  C.  C.  Taylor, 
who  continued  to  serve  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
Feb.  1,  1855.  On  the  10th  of  October,  1855,  Rev.  E.  B. 
Palmer  was  elected,  and  remained  nearly  two  years.  Rev. 
L.  M.  Freeman  began  his  labors  March  15,  1858,  and  dur- 
ing his  rectorship  the  church  edifice  was  enlarged  to  its 
present  proportions.  Mr.  Freeman  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
George  Willard,  who  resigned  Jan.  1,  1862,  after  one  year's 
services.  Rev.  W.  C.  Hurd  took  charge  Feb.  1,  1862, 
and  became  the  rector  on  the  1st  of  April  following,  re- 
maining until  January,  1865,  when,  owing  to  feeble  health, 
he  resigned.  His  successor,  Rev.  J.  R.  Anderson,  entered  on 
his  labors  Oct.  1, 1865,  and  remained  a  little  over  four  years, 
closing  his  services  in  the  latter  part  of  1869  or  early  in 
1870.  Rev.  William  Aenry  Watts  came  in  the  spring  of 
1870,  and  was  succeeded,  May  1,  1872,  by  Rev.  J.  F. 
Conover,  the  present  rector.  Mr.  Conover  had  previously 
been  a  resident  of  Detroit  for  over  seventeen  years.  St. 
Luke's  is  his  first  parish,  he  having  entered  the  ministry  im- 
mediately previous  to  his  coming  to  Kalamazoo.  The  pres- 
ent number  of  communicants  in  this  parish  is  about  190. 
The  Sunday-school  has  an  enrolled  membership  of  75,  and 
an  average  attendance  of  about  55. 

*  Located  at  northwest  eorner  Main  and  Park  Streets. 


St.  Barnabas  Chapel,  located  in  the  southeast  part  of 
the  corporation,  was  opened  Oct.  22, 1876,  and  is  in  charge 
of  the  rector  of  St.  Luke's.  The  frame  building  in  use  was 
erected  in  1876,  at  a  cost  of  $1400,  and  will  seat  about  150 
persons.  The  attendants  are  numbered  among  those  of  St. 
Luke's.  Its  Sunday-school  has  a  membership  of  50  to  75, 
and  the  attendance  at  the  chapel  varies  from  25  to  100. 

St.  Lukes  Church  Home  for  aged  and  friendless  women 
is  located  in  a  rented  building  at  79  Academy  Street,  and 
was  established  Nov.  1,  1879.  Its  objects  are  to  take  care 
of  the  poor  of  the  parish  and  provide  a  comfortable  home 
for  aged,  respectable  women  belonging  to  the  parish,  and 
for  those  outside  if  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  is  pro- 
vided for. 

St.  Johns  Church  (Episcopal). — In  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1859  the  project  of  establishing  a  second  Episcopal 
Church  began  to  be  seriously  discussed.  The  desire  culmi- 
nated in  the  formation  of  St.  John's  Church  on  the  evening 
of  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  Jan.  6,  1860.  A  vestry  was 
elected,  of  which  Horace  E.  Penfield  was  senior  warden, 
and  Rev.  L.  N.  Freeman  was  invited  to  the  rectorship. 
The  congregation  met  in  Firemen's  Hall  for  worship,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  congregation  and  Sunday-school  assumed 
large  proportions.  Mr.  Freeman  resigned  Sept.  1,  1860, 
and  lay  reading  was  kept  up  until  December  23d,  when 
Rev.  Samuel  D.  Pulford  took  charge  of  the  parish.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  the  subject  of  erecting  a  house  of  worship 
was  discussed,  and  a  building  committee  was  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  the  rector,  H.  E.  Penfield,  and  W.  I.  Tillotson. 
Mr.  Penfield  donated  grounds  worth  $2000  for  a  church 
and  parsonage,  and  subscribed  $1250  besides.  The  corner- 
stone of  the  church  was  laid  April  17,  1861,  by  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  and  the  building  was  occupied  the  first  Sun- 
day after  Christmas,  in  the  same  year.  In  the  spring  of 
1864  Mr.  Pulford  resigned,  and  Rev.  C.  A.  Foster,  LL  D., 
was  called.  Six  months  later  a  neat  and  comfortable  par- 
sonage was  completed  on  the  parsonage  lot,  adjoining  the 
church.  The  successors  of  Dr.  Foster  have  been  as  follows : 
Rev.  Robert  H.  Paine,  from  December,  1876,  to  Decem- 
ber, 1877  ;  Rev.  Charles  T.  Stout,  since  April  14,  1878. 
An  interval  of  about  a  year  elapsed  between  Dr.  Foster's 
resignation  and  Mr.  Paine's  coming.  A  reduction  in  the 
number  of  communicants  in  this  parish  has  been  caused  by 
removals,  the  number  now  (January,  1880)  being  96.  The 
Sunday-school  has  a  membership  of  about  90,  and  is  con- 
ducted by  13  teachers  and  officers.  The  church  edifice  is 
built  of  brick,  and  stands  on  Lovell  Street,  at  the  head  of 
Church  Street. 

First  Congregational  Church. — The  building  of  this 
society  is  located  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Academy  and 
Park  Streets.  The  church  was  organized  June  6,  1835, 
with  14  members,  under  the  Presbyterian  form  of  govern- 
ment, by  Rev.  Silas  Woodbury,  whose  services  terminated 
in  August,  1839.  Rev.  O.  P.  Hoyt  was  called  to  the  pas- 
torate in  April,  1840.  The  Congregational  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  adopted  Jan.  10,  1842,  the  church  still  retain- 
ing its  connection  with  the  Presbytery,  on  the  plan  of 
union,  then  common  in  like  organizations,  and  was  thus 
united  until  Feb.  5,  1849,  when  the  acting  pastor,  Rev.  O. 
P.  Hoyt,  with  some  50  members,  to  whom  letters  of  dis- 
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missal  were  given,  withdrew  from  its  communion,  and 
organized  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Kalamazoo. 
Rev.  A.  S.  Kedzie  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  May,  1850,  and  remained  until  May  19, 
1853.  During  his  ministry  measures  were  taken  for  the 
erection  of  a  church  edifice,  which  was  completed  in  1852. 
In  the  summer  of  1853  Rev.  John  T.  Avery  supplied  the 
pulpit.  Rev.  Granville  Wardwall  succeeded  him  as  supply, 
Jan.  5,  1854,  and  was  elected  pastor  on  the  9th  of  Feb- 
ruary following,  closing  his  labors  here  Feb.  14,  1855. 
Rev.  Edward  Taylor  received  a  call  in  December,  1855, 
and  was  installed  as  pastor*  Feb.  21,  1856,  remaining  until 
Oct.  5,  1863.  In  November,  1863,  Rev.  Henry  Mills  was 
called,  and  was  installed  April  6,  1864  ;  his  services  termi- 
nated Oct.  18,  1865.  Rev.  F.  F.  Ford  was  called  Nov. 
27,  1865,  and  remained  as  supply  until  January,  1867. 
Rev.  Oliver  S.  Dean  supplied  the  pulpit  from  July  29, 
1867,  to  Nov.  30,  1873;  Rev.  Frank  Russell,  from  Jan. 
17,  1874,  to  April  23,  1878  ;  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Thomas, 
the  present  supply,  assumed  his  duties  Sept.  1,  1878.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1879-80  the  interior  of  the  church  was 
extensively  repaired,  and  now  presents  a  fine  appearance. 
The  present  membership  is  305,  and  the  Sunday-school  has 
about  200  members. 

Presbyterian  Church. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Kalamazoo  was  organized  Feb.  6,  1849,  with  51  members, 
dismissed  for  the  purpose  from  the  First  Congregational 
Church.  L.  H.  Trask,  F.  E.  Woodbury,  and  W.  P.  Bar- 
rows were  elected  elders.  On  the  25th  of  the  same  month 
58  others  united  with  the  church,  and  additional  elders  were 
elected  in  the  persons  of  Alexander  McCall,  A.  Armes,  and 
D.  B.  Webster,  while  Henry  Gilbert  and  Lyman  Tuttle 
were  elected  deacons.  A  house  of  worship  had  been  erected 
during  the  previous  summer  and  fall  (1848),  and  public 
worship  and  a  Sabbath-school  were  begun  in  it  early  in 
March,  1849.  Rev.  O.  P.  Hoyt  acted  as  pastor  about  two 
years,  and  finally  entered  upon  the  duties  of  district  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions.  From  that  time  until  September,  1854,  the 
pulpit  was  supplied  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Ray,  Rev.  H.  W.  Peck, 
Rev.  E.  S.  Lacy,  and  others.  At  the  last  named  date  Rev. 
William  S.  Huggins  became  the  pastor,  and  died  in  office 
March  23,  1862.  In  1860,  the  house  having  been  found 
.  too  small  to  accommodate  the  increased  congregation,  it  was 
enlarged  to  about  double  its  original  capacity.  After  the 
death  of  Mr.  Huggins,  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  Rev.  E. 
Strong,  D.D.,  and  others,  until  the  fall  of  1863,  when  an 
invitation  was  extended  to  Rev.  Job  Pierson,  which  was 
accepted,  and  he  was  installed  pastor  Jan.  14,  1864,  re- 
maining until  July  1,  1868.  His  successors  have  been 
Rev.  J;  V.  Hilton,  from  Nov.  1,  1868,  to  July  1,  1873; 
Rev.  A.  K.  Strong,  D.D.,  from  March  1,  1874,  to  July  4, 
1875;  Rev.  J.  H.  France,  from  Nov.  7,  1875,  to  Dec.  1, 
1878;  and  George  L.  Spinning,  D.D.,  since  Jan.  1,  1879. 
The  eiders  of  this  church  at  present  are  L.  H.  Trask,  F.  E. 
Woodward,  H.  Gilbert,  C.  A.  Booth,  Jonathan  Parsons,  J. 
S.  Ayres.     The  deacons  are  P.  L.  Haines,  R.  Corkie,  J.  D. 


*  During  Mr.  Taylor's  pastorate  the  church  was  enlarged  to  its 
present  dimensions,— 42  by  90  feet,— with  a  chapel  in  the  rear,  24  by 
36  feet. 


Sumner,  John  De  Visser.  The  membership  on  the  20th 
of  January,  1880,  was  370.  The  Sabbath-school  has  a 
membership  of  275,  and  an  average  attendance  of  200  ;  its 
superintendent  is  W.  F.  Parsons.  The  North  Presbyterian 
Church,  until  recently  a  mission  Sabbath-school,  was  estab- 
lished originally  by  the  First  Church. 

First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — The  first  sermon 
preached  in  this  town  was  by  Rev.  James  T.  Robe,  who 
was  appointed  to  the  Kalamazoo  Mission  in  1832  by  the 
Indiana  Conference,  and  who  is  still  a  resident  of  the  place. 
The  service  was  held  at  the  house  of  Titus  Bronson.     The 
first  Methodist    Episcopal    class  was    organized  in  1833, 
consisting  of  8  members,f  with  Harrison  Coleman  as  leader. 
The  first  board  of  trustees  was  organized  Feb.  8,  1841,  at 
the  house  of  C.  Walters,  and  consisted  of  David  Swayze,  C. 
Walters,  Luke  Olmstead,  Isaac  A.  Tewkesbury,  Amos  P. 
Bush,  Isaac  Wiseman,  William  E.  White,  and  David  J. 
Davidson.     The  first  church  edifice  was  dedicated  in  1842, 
and  stood  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Church  Square.     It 
was  occupied  until  the  spring  of  1866,  when  it  was  sold  to 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church.     The  present  elegant  brick 
church,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Rose  and  Lovell  Streets, 
was  built  in  1867-69,  and  cost  $50,000.     It  was  dedicated 
Sept.  12,  1869,  at  the  close  of  the  pastoral  labors  of  Rev. 
Liston  H.  Pearce.     Rev.  H.  N.  Joy  was  appointed  pastor 
at  about  the  same  time.     The  chapel  of  the  present  church 
was  begun  in  1867,  and  for  some  time  it  appeared  doubtful 
that  a  church  would  be  erected ;  but  in  1868  the  enterprise 
was  taken  in  hand  by  thirteen  men,  who  pledged  themselves 
to  see  the  plan  carried  out,  and  the  result  was  the  final  com- 
pletion of  the  building.     Dr.  E.  O.  Haven  on  the  day  of 
dedication  remarked  that  it  was  the  most  beautiful  Metho- 
dist church  he  ever  saw.    The  building  is  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  feet  long  and  averages  eighty  feet  in  width, — 
these  measurements  including  the  chapel.    The  main  tower, 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  structure,  is  one  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  high.     The  dedication  sermon  was  delivered 
by  Rev.  J.  M.  Reed,  then  editor  of  the  Chicago  Christian 
Advocate.     The   society  is    now  clear  of  debt    and   in   a 
good  financial  condition.     The  membership  is  about  500, 
and   the  pastor  is  Rev.  John  Graham,  who   has  been  in 
charge  since  September,  1878.     The  Sabbath-school  has 
an  enrollment  of  about  400,  and  an  average  attendance  of 
250.     The  superintendent  is  James  M.  Davis,  Esq. 

First  Baptist  Church. — This  church,  located  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Church  and  Main  Streets,  was  organ- 
ized in  1836,  in  connection  with  the  early  religious  move- 
ments of  the  town.  Its  first  pastor,  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hall, 
D.D.,  was  the  first  resident  minister  and  stated  preacher 
who  located  in  the  village,  his  settlement  dating  from  June, 
1835.  The  original  members  of  the  church  numbered 
14 ;  Ezekiel  Ransom  and  Enoch  French  were  the  first 
deacons.  Dr.  Hall  served  as  pastor  about  eight  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  J.  A.  B.  Stone,  D.D.,  who  officiated 
six  and  a  half  years,  and  was  assisted  at  times  by  his  asso- 
ciate in  the  Baptist  Institute,  Prof.  W.  L.  Eaton.  The 
third  pastor  was  Rev.  E.  Anderson,  who  was  ordained  and 
settled  in  1849,  remaining  a  little  under  three  years.    Rev. 

f  Rodney  Seymour,  of  Kalamazoo,  is  the  sole  survivor  of  this  class. 
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S.  Haskell  succeeded  him  in  August,  1852,  and  continued 
until  1871,  when  he  resigned  soon  after  the  dedication  of 
the  church  (as  remodeled),  and  accepted  a  call  to  Ann 

Arbor,  Mich.     His  successor  was  Rev. Hodge,  D.D., 

who  remained  until  1878,  when  he  resigned  and  accepted  a 
call  to  become  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  The  present  pastor,  Rev.  N.  J.  Wheeler, 
took  charge  of  the  church  in  April,  1879,  having  previously 
occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  Central  Baptist  Church,  of  New- 
port, R.  I.  The  present  house  of  worship  was  begun  in 
1853,  and  completed  and  dedicated  in  October,  1855.  In 
1870  it  was  remodeled,  and  a  large  sum  of  money  laid  out 
in  repairs.  In  August,  1879,  the  membership,  as  reported 
to  the  Association,  was  442.  A  large  and  flourishing  Sab- 
bath-school is  maintained,  with  Rev.  Samuel  Brooks,  D.D., 
of  Kalamazoo  College,  as  superintendent. 

Tabernacle  Baptist  Church. — This  church  was  organized 
early  in  1865,  and  was  composed  principally  of  those  who 
had  been  members  of  the  First  Baptist  Church.  The  dea- 
cons were  Samuel  H.  Ransom,  John  Potter,  Lorenzo  J. 
Fox,  and  John  Tabor,  who  had  held  the  same  position  in 
the  First  Church.  The  pulpit  was  supplied  for  a  short 
time  by  Rev.  J.  A.  B.  Stone  and  by  ministers  from  abroad. 
They  were  formally  recognized  by  an  ecclesiastical  council 
in  November,  1865.  In  April,  1865,  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hall, 
late  president  of  Dennison  University,  was  called  to  the 
pastorate,  having  been  also  the  first  pastor  of  the  First 
Church.  Firemen's  Hall  was  fitted  up  in  1865  as  a  place  in 
which  to  hold  services,  but  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a  church 
edifice  in  some  more  suitable  place.  This  was  not  done, 
however,  and  the  society  has  now  ceased  to  exist. 

The  First  Unitarian  Church  was  organized  in  September, 
1858,  with  Allen  Potter,  William  W.  Alcott,  Charles  S. 
May,  Harrison  A.  Smith,  Silas  Hubbard,  Jonathan  Tainter, 
and  W.  N.  Burt  as  trustees.  An  organization  had  pre- 
viously existed,  more  especially  under  the  control  of  the 
Christian  denomination,  of  which  Rev.  Mr.  Russell  was  the 
minister.  This  was  continued  about  two  years.  In  1858, 
Rev.  S.  B.  Flagg  was  invited  to  become  the  minister  of  the 
congregation,  and  meetings  were  held  in  the  court-house. 
In  1861  measures  were  taken  towards  the  erection  of  a 
church  edifice.  A  lot  was  purchased  on  the  east  side  of 
Park  Street,  between  Lovell  and  Cedar,  and  the  present 
church  built  thereon  and  dedicated  in  May,  1863.  In 
November,  186 I,  Mr.  Flagg  resigned,  and  was  succeeded 
in  March,  1865,  by  Rev.  C.  Gr.  Howland,  the  present  pastor. 
Regular  meetings  are  not  at  this  time  kept  up,  although  the 
society  still  exists. 

St.  Augustine's  Church  {Catholic). — This  church  is  located 
at  the  corner  of  Kalamazoo  Avenue  and  Park  Street.  Ser- 
vices were  held  by  various  missionaries  until  the  first  Sunday 
in  February,  1856,  when  Rev.  Father  Isidore  Ant.  Lebel 
took  charge  as  the  first  pastor,  and  held  missionary  services 
in  adjoining  counties.  The  first  church  edifice  was  a  small 
brick  building,  which  stood  on  the  corner  near  the  site  of 
the  present  fine  brick  structure.  The  latter  was  begun  in 
1864  and  finished  and  dedicated  about  1869.  Its  total 
cost  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $75,000.  It  is  built  of 
cream-colored  brick,  with  stone  trimmings.  It  has  a  base- 
ment 9  feet  in  the  clear,  and  projecting  about  5  feet  above 


the  ground.  The  height  of  the  side  walls  from  the  grade 
line  is  30  feet.  The  entire  length  of  the  building  is  131  feet, 
and  its  width  is  53  feet,  except  at  the  front,  where  the  two 
massive  spires  increase  the  width  to  68  feet.  These  spires 
are  1 30  feet  high.  The  style  of  the  church  is  Romanesque, 
with  a  strong  Norman  character  in  its  front.  The  present 
pastor  is  Rev.  Father  Patrick  B.  Murray,  who  came  here 
in  the  early  part  of  1876  from  Ypsilanti.  Much  of  his 
life  has  been  spent  at  Mackinac,  on  Beaver  Island,  and 
among  the  early  missions  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the 
State.  He  has  no  assistants  in  his  charge  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's, which  has  about  1100  communicants.  A  school 
sustained  by  the  parish  has  an  attendance  of  about  240, 
and  is  taught  by  four  Sisters  of  Mercy  from  Monroe,  Mich. 
The  Sunday-school  has  about  the  same  attendance. 

Congregation  Benai  Israel. — The  Israelites  of  Kalama- 
zoo organized  into  a  congregation  according  to  the  ancient 
Hebrew  rites  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1866.  They 
began  their  organization  by  laying  out  a  piece  of  ground 
for  a  burial-place,  which  is  located  west  of  and  adjoining 
Mountain  Home  Cemetery.  Services  were  held  at  private 
houses  until  about  1866,  when  a  rabbi  was  engaged  and 
regular  services  were  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Rosenberg, 
where  a  room  was  fitted  up  for  use  as  a  synagogue,  meet- 
ings occurring  on  Friday  evening  and  Saturday  morning  of 
each  week.  The  present  house  of  worship  on  South  Street, 
east  of  Burdick,  was  built  in  1873-74  and  dedicated  in 
January,  1875.  The  membership  is  now  (January,  1880) 
between  25  and  30,  and  nearly  every  member  has  a  family. 
Mr.  Meyer  Cramer  was  secretary  and  treasurer  for  ten 
years,  or  until  November,  1879,  when  Julius  Schuster  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  position.  The  other  officers  at  present 
are  B.  M.  Desenberg,  President;  Henry  Stern,  Vice- 
President  ;  M.  Cohn,  D.  Lilienfeld,  Trustees.  The  lot  on 
which  the  synagogue  stands,  together  with  the  frame  house 
now  used  as  a  residence  for  the  minister,  was  purchased  at 
a  cost  of  $5000,  and  the  expense  of  building,  etc.,  swelhsd 
the  total  to  nearly  $15,000.  When  the  day  of  dedication 
arrived  the  debt  of  the  society  was  $5000,  but  it  has  since 
been  reduced  to  about  $1700,  and  mainly  from  the  pockets 
of  the  members.  The  ministers  of  this  organization  have 
been  Revs.  Simon  Rosenberg,  E.  Liepmansohn  (who  re- 
mained about  five  years),  Isaac  Epstein,  also  about  five 
years,  closing  his  labors  Nov.  18,  1878,  and  Dr.  Maurice 
Fluegel,  who  was  elected  to  the  pastorate  in  the  month  of 
January,  1880. 

Reformed  Church. — The  Reformed  Church  of  Kalamazoo 
was  organized  April  12,  1850,  and  consists  of  Hollanders, 
who  hold  their  services  in  the  Dutch  language.  The  first 
pastor  was  Rev.  Wynand  Gardenier,  who  was  installed  in 
April,  1854,  and  died  March  13,  1856.  His  successor 
was  Rev.  Henry  Gr.  Klyn,  who  was  installed  Nov.  18, 1857, 
and  remained  until  March  25,  1863.  Following  him  the 
pastors  have  been  Rev.  Y.  Van  der  Meulen,  installed  in 
August,  1864,  stayed  about  three  and  a  half  years ;  Rev. 
Adrian  Kriekaard,  beginning  in  1868  and  remaining 
eight  years ;  and  Rev.  J.  W.  Ter  Wink  el,  the  present 
pastor.  In  1850  the  property  on  South  Street  belonging 
to  the  Congregationalists  was  purchased,  including  a  lot 
and  a  frame  -church ;  the  present  frame  parsonage  was  built 
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soon  after.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  building  was 
purchased  by  this  society  in  the  latter  part  of  1865,  and 
sold  and  removed  in  1870.  The  present  large  frame  church 
was  at  once  erected  on  the  same  site  (southeast  corner  of 
Church  Square),  at  a  cost  of  about  $13,000.  The  present 
membership  of  the  Reformed  Church  is  about  130  families, 
and  its  Consistory  is  composed  of  the  following  persons,  viz. : 

Waal, Hanekroot,  J.  Sinon,  A.  Pyl,  M.  Lucasse, 

H.  Ebeling,   Elders ;  J.  J.  Van  Kersen,  E.  Tunis, 


Stulting,  I.  Toonder,  Deacons.  The  Sunday-school  has  an 
attendance  of  about  300. ' 

Bethel  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  organ- 
ized July  27,  1856,  with  9  members.  The  frame  church 
edifice  was  erected  in  1865,  and  dedicated  December  30th 
of  that  year  by  Bishop  Wayman.  From  the  organization 
to  1866  the  pastors  were  Revs.  M.  T.  Newsom,  Isaac 
Dillon,  John  Ridgway,  Joseph  McClaren,  Daniel  Cooper, 
Mr.  Epps,  H.  J.  Andrews,  and  H.  J.  Young.  The  pastors, 
beginning  with  1867,  have  been  the  following:  Rev.  Joseph 
McClaren,  1867-68;  Rev.  Turner  Roberts,   1869;  Rev. 

McCary,  1870 ;  Rev.  George  Curtis,  1871 ;  Rev.  H. 

B.  Gordon,  1872-73;  Rev.  Daniel  Burden,  1874;  Rev. 
Roberson  Jeffries,  1875-76;  Rev.  John  McSmith,  1877- 
78  ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Alexander,  1879;  and  Rev.  Roberson  Jeff- 
ries, 1880.  The  present  membership  of  this  church  is 
about  80. 

The  African  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in  1855, 
with  9  members,  and  Rev.  T.  J.  Showers  was  the  first 
pastor.  He  was  succeeded  by  Elder  Burket,  and  the  pas- 
tors since  have  been  Elders  Boulder,  Warren  (subsequently 
a  chaplain  in  the  army),  Cozzens,  Washington  (who  came 
here  from  Canada),  Fay  (of  the  First  Church),  Russell, 
and  Thomas  Scott,  of  Detroit,  who  is  the  present  incum- 
bent. During  his  temporary  absence  the  members  meet 
with  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  congregation.  The 
present  frame  church  was  begun  about  two  years  after 
the  society  was  organized,  but  was  not  finished  for  two  or 
three  years  longer.  Elder  Burket's  time  expired  before 
the  building  was  completed,  and  Elder  Showers  was  again 
called  and  appointed  by  the  society  its  agent  for  collecting 
funds  to  finish  the  structure,  and  in  this  way  the  difficul- 
ties were  overcome.  Considerable  aid  has  also  been  rend- 
ered by  the  First  Baptist  Church.  The  present  membership 
is  about  35,  and  that  of  the  Sunday-school  about  45. 

Zion  Church  (German  Lutheran),  located  at  No.  19  Pine 
Street,  was  organized  about  December,  1868,  by  Rev.  Jacob 
Raible,  who  is  still  its  pastor.  The  present  frame  church 
was  built  in  the  summer  of  1869,  and  a  small  house  was 
afterwards  purchased  and  remodeled  for  a  parsonage.  The 
value  of  the  property  is  about  $5000.  Both  a  Sunday- 
school  and  a  day-school  are  maintained,  both  being  under 
the  care  of  the  pastor.  The  attendance  at  the  day-school 
varies  from  20  to  40,  while  about  80  belong  to  the  Sunday- 
school,  The  church  has  about  70  members.  Services  are 
held  in  the  German  language. 

Pit/mouth  Congregational  Church. — This  society  was 
organized  in  April,  and  recorded,  May  25,  1869,  with  39 
members,  principally  from  the  First  Congregational  Church. 
The  first  trustees  were  elected  April  27, 1869,  consisting  of 
Moses  Kingsiey,  D.  T.  Allen,  Martin  Wilson,  I.  W.  Fisk, 


William  H.  Dudley,  and  C.  S.  Montague.  An  organization 
known  as  the  u  Wilson  Chapel  Society"  had  been  formed  in 
1866,  and  a  building  erected  on  Lovell  Street,  in  which  to 
hold  missionary  services  and  Sabbath-school.  It  was  taken 
down  in  1871,  removed,  and  rebuilt  on  its  present  site,  south- 
west corner  of  Cedar  and  Park  Streets.  The  new  society 
was  the  outgrowth  of  the  mission.  The  first  pastor  was 
Rev.  D.  N.  Bordwell,*  who  has  been  succeeded  by  Revs. 
William  L.  Bragg,  H.  N.  Burton,  D.D.,  and  N.  S.  Wright, 
of  whom  the  latter  is  now  in  charge.  The  value  of  the 
church  property,  including  the  parsonage,  is  about  $10,000, 
although  its  actual  cost  was  over  $11,000.  The  member- 
ship is  200,  and  the  Sabbath-school  has  a  membership  of 
about  190.  Dr.  Burton  was  pastor  a  little  more  than  three 
years,  and  Mr.  Wright  took  charge  Nov.  1,  1879. 

True  Dutch  Reformed  Church. — The  buildings  of  this 
society  are  located  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Walnut  and 
John  Streets.  The  church  was  organized  in  April,  1869, 
with  37  male  members,  whose  wives  were  afterwards  ad- 
mitted to  membership.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  John 
Noordewier,  who  came  in  the  fall  of  1871,  and  remained 
sixteen  months.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  E.  Van  der 
Vreis,  who  remained  nearly  five  years.  After  a  vacancy  of 
some  months — from  April  to  December,  1879 — Rev.  J. 
Noordewier  again  took  charge,  and  is  the  present  pastor. 
Services  are  held  in  the  language  of  the  Netherlands.  Be- 
tween 40  and  50  families  are  now  connected  with  this 
church.  The  present  frame  house  of  worship  was  built  in 
1870,  and  the  parsonage  adjoining  was  erected  during  the 
pastorate  of  Mr.  Van  der  Vreis.  A  good  Sunday-school  is 
maintained,  conducted  by  four  teachers.  The  value  of  the 
property  belonging  to  the  society  is  about  $5000. 

The  North  Presbyterian  Church  of  Kalamazoo  (corner 
Burdick  and  Ransom  Streets)  was  organized  March  13, 
1878,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Kalamazoo,  at  a  special  meeting 
called  for  that  purpose,  Rev.  Joseph  H.  France,  Moderator, 
Rev.  Theodore  D.  Marsh,  Clerk  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Alfred  Eddy,  of 
Niles,  Mich.,  preaching  the  sermon  on  the  "  True  Church." 
There  were  received  at  this  time  9  by  letter  from  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Kalamazoo,  2  by  certificate  from 
the  First  Baptist  Church,  Kalamazoo,  3  by  certificate  from 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Kalamazoo,  3  by  letter 
from  the  United  Presbyterian  congregation  of  Martin,  and 
19  on  profession  of  their  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
making  36  in  all.  The  ordinance  of  baptism  was  adminis- 
tered to  6  of  them.  Since  the  organization  16  have  been 
received  on  profession  and  2  by  letter.  The  present  mem- 
bership is  55. 

The  officers  of  the  church  and  society  are  Rev.  John 
Anderson,  Pastor;  Daniel  O.  Roberts,  Egbert  H.  Clark, 
Justus  G.  Ketchum,  Seth  N.  Hicks,  Elders ;  Henry  J. 
Howard,  James  Thomas,  Deacons ;  Seth  N.  Hicks,  Egbert 
H.  Clark,  Justus  G.  Ketchum,  Samuel  Born,  James  Nitch- 
kie,  Wm.  Henry  How,  Trustees. 

The  officers  of  the  Sabbath-school  are  Daniel  O.  Roberts, 


*  Mr.  Bordwell  became  pastor  in  May,  1869,  and  resigned  Sept.  16, 
1873.  Mr.  Bragg  was  called  Nov.  30, 1873,  and  came — about  the  fol- 
lowing Christinas — from  Marshalltown,  Iowa.  He  resigned  in  Sep- 
tember, 1875.  A  call  was  extended  to  Dr.  Burton,  Feb.  28, 1876,  and 
he  assumed  charge  in  March. 
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Superintendent;  Egbert  H.  Clark,  Assistant  Superinten- 
dent; Justus  G.  Ketehum,  Secretary;  Eliza  Valentine, 
Librarian;  Fred  Goodman,  Chorister;  John  Hoedemaker, 
Organist. 

The  Sabbath-school  (of  which  the  North  Church  is  the 
outgrowth)  was  organized  by  4  young  ladies  (members  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Sabbath -school),  viz.,  Misses  Eliza 
L.  Valentine,  Helen  Reed,  Bertha  Hilbert,  and  Addie 
Haley,  on  the  5th  day  of  June,  1864,  in  the  oak  forest  on 
the  east  side  of  Kalamazoo  River,  now  known  as  the  semi- 
nary grounds.  Beneath  those  majestic  oaks,  on  that  beau- 
tiful June  day,  12  scholars  were  gathered  for  the  first  time 
to  hear  God's  word,  and  this  u  Mission  in  the  Woods,"  or 
"  Mission  Woods  Sabbath-school,"  as  it  always  has  been 
known,  was  organized,  and  continued  in  its  forest  home, 
managed  by  the  young  ladies,  until  fall,  when  Mr.  B.  Mc- 
Cain became  interested  in  the  work,  and  through  his  en- 
deavors the  old  red  school-house  was  secured  for  their  ses- 
sions, and  this  school  moved  in  the  first  Sabbath  in  October, 
1864.  Mr.  McCain  remained  superintendent  of  the  school 
until  April,  1865,  when  Mr.  Herbert  Dennison,  the  assis- 
tant superintendent,  took  the  position,  and  at  the  first  an- 
nual meeting*  in  June,  1865,  Mr.  Frank  S.  Hillhouse  was 
elected  superintendent,  and  he  remained  as  such  for  five 
years,  or  until  June,  1870,  when  he  resigned  the  position, 
positively  declining  to  accept  it  again.  During  his  admin- 
istration David  Haines  and  Gilbert  Wilson  were  assistant 
superintendents,  S.  W.  Faxon,  Mary  H.  and  Lucius  L. 
Clark,  secretaries.  Mr.  Hillhouse  entered  upon  this  work, 
and  gathered  around  him  many  valuable  helpers,  and  this 
school  soon  outgrew  its  quarters  in  the  school-house,  and 
knew  not  where  to  go. 

At  this  juncture  the  First  Presbyterian  Sabbath-school 
voted  to  buy  a  lot  and  build  a  chapel,  and  L.  H.  Trask,  W. 
A.  Tomlinson,  and  D.  0.  Roberts  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee for  that  purpose,  and  they  selected  the  lot  corner  of 
Burdick  and  Ransom  Streets,  and  erected  the  chapel  now 
standing  thereon,  60  by  28  feet,  at  a  cost  not  far  from  $2000. 
The  school  took  possession  the  first  Sabbath  in  August, 
1866,  and  very  soon  doubled  its  numbers,  and  has  continued 
to  occupy  it  until  the  present  time. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  June,  1870,  Daniel  O.  Rob- 
erts was  elected  superintendent ;  H.  M.  Warren,  assistant ; 
Edward  C.  Parsons,  secretary.  During  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Roberts,  nearly  ten  years,  he  has  had  very  valuable 
assistance  from  Mr.  Gilbert  Wilson,  D.  C.  Higley,  and 
Egbert  H.  Clark  (the  present  incumbent),  who,  as  assist- 
ant superintendents,  have  contributed  largely  to  the  success 
of  the  school.  Mr.  Edward  C.  Parsons,  as  secretary  and 
chorister  (for  several  years),  Mr.  Frank  H.  Tuthill,  M. 
R.  Gardner,  and  Mr.  Justus  G.  Ketehum,  the  present  sec- 
retary, have  aided  very  materially  in  keeping  the  school 
well  organized. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Faxon  and  S.  V.  Streeter,  as  choristers,  and 
Miss  Lina  Hoedemaker,  as  orgauist  and  chorister,  for  sev- 
eral years,  have  done  much  towards  cultivating  the  musical 
talent  of  the  school.    To  the  present  organist,  Mr.  John  A. 

*  The  report  of  attendance  for  the  year,  at  this  meeting,  was :  Whole 
enrollment,  112;  scholars  left,  35;  average  attendance  during  the 
year, — scholars,  27  ;  scholars  and  teachers,  32. 
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Hoedemaker,  the  school  and  church  feel  under  great  obli- 
gations for  his  faithful  attendance,  not  only  in  presiding  at 
the  organ,  but  in  leading  the  singing  for  both  church  and 
Sabbath-school  until  within  a  few  months.  Mr.  Fred. 
Goodmon,  our  present  chorister,  has  come  to  his  assistance 
in  leading  the  singing  in  both  church  and  Sunday-school. 
Miss  E.  L.  Valentine,  one  of  the  original  organizers,  has 
been  librarian  for  fifteen  years. 

The  present  outlook  for  the  school  and  church  is  very 
encouraging.  It  stands  in  a  portion  of  Kalamazoo  number- 
ing several  thousands,  and  not  an  evangelical  church  but 
this  one. 

The  managers  of  the  Sunday-school  had  felt  for  several 
years  that  stated  preaching  ought  to  be  sustained  in  North 
Kalamazoo,  and  in  January,  1876,  the  experiment  was 
tried,  and  several  of  the  students  from  the  college  preached 
during  that  winter,  demonstrating  that  a  congregation 
could  be  gathered  with  proper  effort.  Through  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  who  contributed  $300  of  the  sum  needed,  the 
services  of  Rev.  E.  B.  Sherwood  were  secured  in  April, 
1876,  who  spent  a  year  on  the  field,  visiting  from  house  to 
house,  conducting  evening  meetings,  and  preaching  on  the 
Sabbath;  he  visited  over  600  families  in  North  Kalamazoo. 
To  his  labors,  in  a  great  degree,  is  attributed  the  organi- 
zation of  the  North  Church,  although  it  was  not  organized 
until  nearly  a  year  after  he  left.  Mr.  S.  C.  Irland,  an 
evangelist  from  Chicago,  succeeded  Mr.  Sherwood  for  nine 
months,  until  January,  1878,  and  when  he  left  it  seemed 
as  though  the  effort  to  sustain  preaching  must  be  aban- 
doned ;  but  "  man's  extremity  is  God's  opportunity,"  and 
while  it  seemed  the  darkest,  the  light  was  very  near  to  us. 
For  the  Lord  sent  us  Rev.  J.  Anderson  to  preach  a  few 
Sabbaths,  and  the  way  opened  for  a  church  to  be  organized 
and  he  was  chosen  its  pastor,  and  North  Kalamazoo  will 
long  remember  the  labor  of  himself  and  his  faithful  wife  in 
advancing  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord.  Since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  society,  they  have  been  enabled  to  build  an  ad- 
dition to  the  chapel  24  by  36,  for  prayer-meetings,  put  in 
a  furnace,  gas,  pews,  and  cushions,  involving  an  expense  of 
$1800,  and  are  entirely  out  of  debt.  The  congregations  on 
the  Sabbath  have  increased,  and  the  Sabbath-school  is 
cramped  for  want  of  room,  having  an  average  of  nearly 
200,  with  an  enrollment  of  400  and  over  at  the  present 
time. 

Holland  Free  Evangelical  Church. — In  the  summer  of 
1879  the  True  Reformed  Church  was  supplied  by  Rev.  C. 
Best.  Owing  to  some  technical  difficulty  in  his  credentials 
from  the  old  country,  from  which  he  had  recently  come,  he 
was  not  retained  as  pastor.  In  consequence  he  established 
an  independent  congregation,  drawing  about  20  families 
away  from  the  True  Church,  and  meetings  under  his  leader- 
ship are  now  held  in  the  Red-Ribbon  Hall,  on  East  Main 
Street.     The  Free  Church  has  now  about  80  members. 

CHILDREN'S   HOME. 

As  early  as  1872-73,  Mrs.  William  G.  Dewing  and  Miss 

Eliza  Fisher  (now  Mrs.  Goodspeed)  adopted  the  plan  of 

having  such  children  as  could  not  attend  the  union  school 

come  one  afternoon  in  each  week  and  receive  lessons  in  an 
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industrial  line, — sewing,  knitting,  etc., — and  all  appeared 
very  eager  to  learn.  Two  afternoons  in  each  week  were 
soon  taken  up,  and  these  lessons  were  continued  for  some 
time.  They  finally  ceased,  however,  and  it  was  not  until 
February,  1877,  that  further  steps  were  taken  in  the  matter. 
At  the  latter  date  William  G.  Dewing  and  wife  established 
the  "  Children's  Home,"  in  a  rented  building  at  the  west 
end  of  Main  Street,  where  it  was  continued  about  eighteen 
months.  This  home  was  opened  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing children  whose  parents  were  unable  to  give  them  even 
a  common  education:  The  home  was  finally  removed  to  a 
building  on  Potter  Street,  owned  by  Mrs.  B.  F.  Orcutt, 
but  even  there  the  room  is  hardly  sufficient,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected more  commodious  quarters  will  soon  be  engaged. 
The  number  of  children  at  the  home  has  ranged  from  35 
to  37,  and  all  attend  the  union  school  except  the  younger 
ones.  Miss  C.  C.  Head,  the  present  matron,  has  held  the 
position,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  three  or  four 
months,  since  the  home  was  established.  Six  or  seven 
children  have  been  adopted  from  the  institution,  and  good 
homes  have  been  found  for  others,  where  they  could  receive 
the  necessary  training  in  the  common  and  most  useful 
duties  of  life. 

The  annual  expense  of  running  the  home,  including 
rent,  matron's  wages,  etc.,  has  been  about  $850,  and  this 
covers  also  the  private  contributions.  The  help  hired  num- 
ber from  12  to  14  persons,  and  the  inmates  of  the  home 
are  all  girls.  The  plan  of  the  institution  is  truly  benevo- 
lent, and  the  results  of  the  labors  of  its  founders  have  been 
very  satisfactory.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dewing  have  visited 
many  of  the  charitable  institutions  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  the  result  of  their  observations  has  been  the  ap- 
plication in  their  own  school  of  the  best  features  of  the 
others.  The  home  is  not  incorporated.  William  G.  Dew- 
ing is  the  present  Secretary ;  D.  B.  Merrill,  Treasurer ;  and 
Mrs.  W.  G.  Dewing,  Executive  Committee.  The  institu- 
tion has  supplied  a  great  want  in  the  village,  and  its 
benefits  are  recognized  by  all. 

CEMETERIES. 

Mountain  Home  Cemetery. — This  beautiful  city  of  the 
dead  lies  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  village  proper,  and 
is  justly  the  pride  of  the  citizens  of  Kalamazoo  and  the 
surprise  of  the  "  stranger  within  the  gates,"  for  it  is  seldom 
so  fine  a  cemetery  is  found  outside  of  a  large  city.  What 
nature  failed  to  do  for  the  site  the  hand  of  man  has  sup- 
plied, and  the  arrangement  of  the  cemetery  is  perfect.  It 
is  located  among  the  rolling  hills  that  shut  in  upon  the  Kal- 
amazoo valley  to  the  westward,  in  the  midst  of  a  natural 
grove,  and  birds  and  squirrels  live  a  life  of  enjoyment 
among  the  trees,  recking  not  that  the  turf  around  them 
covers  the  earthly  remains  of  many  an  honored  citizen  of 
the  place,  nor  that  the  tears  of  mourners  mingle  with  the 
soil  that  wraps  their  dead. 

The  site  of  the  cemetery  was  first  purchased  from  the 
State  by  L.  H.  Trask,  it  being  a  part  of  section  16  (school 
lands).  In  liber  P  of  Deed  Records  for  Kalamazoo 
County,  at  page  87,  is  recorded  a  deed  from  Lucius  L. 
Clark  and  wife,  and  Henry  Gilbert  and  wife,  to  the  Moun- 
tain Home  Cemetery  Association,  conveying,  for  the  sum  of 


$500,  on  the  22d  of  January,  1 850,  the  following  described 
premises,  embracing  nearly  17  acres  :* 

"  Beginning  at  the  southwest  corner  of  lot  No.  34,  on 
section  16,  town  2  south,  of  range  11  west,  according  to 
plat  No.  2  of  said  section,  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Regis- 
ter of  Deeds  for  Kalamazoo  County  ;  thence  by  mag.  need, 
north  5°  45'  west  9  chains  and  28  links,  said  course  being 
on  the  west  line  of  said  lot  34 ;  thence  east  14  chains  and 
48  links ;'  thence  south  5°  45'  east,  parallel  with  the  west 
line  of  said  lot  34,  12  chains  and  69  links  to  the  centre  of 
Grand  Prairie  Road ;  thence  north  84°  30'  west  along  the 
centre  of  said  road  5  chains  and  38  links  ;  thence  north  73° 
west,  9  chains  and  38  links  to  the  place  of  beginning." 

Two  small  additions  have  since  been  made,  one  each  on 
the  north  and  west.  The  original  purchasers  of  the  cem- 
etery were  30  men  of  the  place,  who  contributed  $20  each. 
The  ground  was  surveyed  and  laid  out  by  L.  H.  Trask,  and 
the  purchasers  met  and  drew  lots  for  choice  of  sites  for  their 
own  use,  after  which  the  remaining  lots  were  thrown  open 
to  public  sale,  the  price  being  $20  each ;  this  figure  was 
afterwards  increased  to  $30,  and  finally  to  $40.  Recent 
improvements  which  have  been  made  are  assessed  to  the 
lots  adjacent,  but  aside  from  this  all  lots  are  held  at  $40. 
The  following  is  section  1  of  the  act  incorporating  the  cem- 
etery, approved  March  28,  1849,  and  amended  in  1875  : 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  That  Isaac  Moffatt,  Jr.,  Luther  H.  Trask,  Jeremiah 
P.  Woodbury,  Alexander  Buell,  Horace  Starkweather,  Nathaniel  A. 
Balch,  Epaphro.  Ransom,  David  B.  Webster,  and  Mitchell  Hinsdell, 
and  their  successors,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  constituted,  a  body  pol- 
itic and  corporate,  by  the  name  and  style  of  the  l  Trustees  of  Mountain 
Home  Cemetery,'  and  by  that  name  to  have  perpetual  succession,  and 
be  capable  of  suing  and  being  sued,  pleading  .and  being  impleaded, 
answering  and  being  answered  unto,  defending  and  being  defended,  in 
all  suits,  complaints,  matters,  and  causes  whatsoever,  in  any  court  of 
law  or  equity  in  this  State;  and  to  have  a  common  seal,  and  to  make 
all  such  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  (not  repugnant  or  contrary  to 
the  law  of  the  land),  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  relative  to  said 
cemetery,  and  the  good  government  and  management  thereof." 

It  is  related  that  the  former  owner  of  the  property,  Mr. 
West,  was  the  first  person  to  be  laid  beneath  the  sod  of  the 
new  cemetery.  "  One  day  he  saw  the  last  of  earth  and 
was  ready  for  his  last,  long  sleep.  It  was  a  raw,  chill  No- 
vember day ;  biting  blasts  and  bitter  rains  prevailed,  the 
dead  leaves  lay  in  wet  masses,  and  turned  up  their  black 
sides  as  the  funeral  train  passed  to  the  narrow  resting-place 
the  old  man  had  chosen  for  himself,  a  retired  and  lonely 
spot.  It  was  a  mournful  sight ;  but  five  or  six  persons  had 
attended  his  funeral,  and  the  pall  was  borne  by  them,  and, 
as  they  struggled  up  the  hillside  to  the  grave,  they  were 
obliged  often  to  set  it  down.  The  remains  were  deposited 
below  the  surface  with  no  other  prayer  or  benediction  than 
the  requiem  of  the  blast,  and  no  weepers  but  the  cold  and 
cruel  heavens.  No  stone  nor  slab  of  any  kind  marks  the 
spot  where  he  was  laid,  and  very  few  know  of  its  where- 
abouts." 

The  permanent  fund  of  the  cemetery  corporation,  arising 
from  the  surplus  from  the  sale  of  lots  over  the  cost  of  im- 
provements,  etc.,  is  now  about  $12,000,  the  interest  of 

*  This  deed  is  contradictory  to  the  statement  that  the  land  was  pur- 
chased of  a  man  named  West,  and  for  the  sum  of  $600,  and  if  any 
trade  was  ever  made  with  Mr.  West  it  does  not  appear  on  the  record. 
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which  only  is  used  for  necessary  expenses,  together  with 
the  proceeds  of  additional  lot  sales  if  they  are  not  added 
to  the  permanent  fund.  The  trustees  receive  no  compensa- 
tion for  their  services.  A  frame  building — sexton's  lodge 
— has  been  erected  near  the  entrance  to  the  cemetery,  and 
is  now  occupied  by  James  Borland,  who  has  been  sexton 
since  1873,  succeeding  William  Oliver.  The  present 
officers  of  Mountain  Home  Cemetery  are  L.  H.  Trask, 
President;  N.  A.  Balch,  Secretary;  F.  E.  Woodward,  Treas- 
urer ;  S.  S.  Cobb,  Superintendent ;  Isaac  Moffatt,  L.  H. 
Trask,  A.  Buell,  S.  S.  Cobb,  N.  A.  Balch,  J.  P.  Wood- 
bury, F.  E.  Woodward,  Henry  Gibert,  David  Fisher, 
Trustees ;  L.  H.  Trask,  J.  P.  Woodbury,  S.  S.  Cobb,  Com- 
mittee on  Grounds ;  A.  Buell,  David  Fisher,  N.  Balch, 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Very  much  taste  has  been  displayed  in  laying  out  the 
cemetery,  and  the  plan  is  in  conformation  with  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  from  which  fact  the  hard  angles  and  un- 
sightly cuts  and  fills  seen  in  many  cemeteries  which  would 
otherwise  be  fine,  are  avoided.  The  number  of  lots  in 
Mountain  Home  Cemetery  is  555,  of  which  number  139 
remained  unsold  in  January,  1878.  All  the  lots  not  taken 
were  between  those  numbered  147  and  555.  The  number 
of  lots  in  the  "  improved  ground"  at  the  above  date  was  65. 

Riverside  Cemetery. — At  the  annual  township  meeting 
in  April,  1861,  the  subject  of  a  new  cemetery  for  the  use 
of  the  township  was  introduced,  and  N.  A.  Balch,  James 
A.  Walter,  and  Thomas  R.  Sherwood  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  select  and  purchase  the  necessary  site.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  township  board  of  health,  held  June  26, 
1861,  the  committee  reported  in  favor  of  purchasing  26 
acres  off  the  west  part  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section 
11,  of  Jeremiah  P.  Woodbury,  and  this  was  accordingly 
done  for  $65.80  per  acre,  fenced.  The  ground  was 
surveyed  into  lots,  blocks,  drives,  etc,  in  1861-62.  The 
frame  tenant-house  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  grounds 
was  built  in  1861,  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  sexton, 
Dennis  Coghan. 

Catholic  Cemetery. — Several  petitions  were  sent  to  the 
board  by  the  Catholics,  asking  that  a  small  tract  out  of  the 
northwest  corner  of  Riverside  Cemetery  be  sold  to  them 
for  use  as  a  Catholic  burial-ground.  At  first  the  proposi- 
tion was  rejected,  but  finally,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  a 
piece  of  land  containing  2.38  acres  was  sold  to  them  for 
$100  an  acre,  at  the  location  given,  and  this  is  now  in  use 
by  them.  It  is  the  property  of  the  parish  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. 

KALAMAZOO   POST-OFFICE. 

The  following  facts  with  reference  to  the  post-office  are 
from  an  excellent  history  of  the  institution  compiled  by  Dr. 
Foster  Pratt  in  the  beginning  of  1867,  and  from  data  fur- 
nished by  the  present  postmaster,  Lucius  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 

The  pioneer  settlement  of  Bronson  was  favored  with  a 
regular  mail  before  it  was  honored  with  the  presence  of  a 
post-office.  From  May,  1830,  until  July,  1832,  the  post- 
office  department  furnished  mail  westward  from  Detroit 
once  a  week,  by  coach  or  wagon  as  far  as  Jackson,  and 
from  thence  westward,  by  horseback  conveyance  or  on  foot, 
through  Marshall,  Battle  Creek,  Gull  Prairie,  and  School- 
craft to  White  Pigeon.     From  this  mail  the  few  settlers  at 


Bronson  were  supplied,  as  a  special  favor  by  the  carrier,  as 
he  passed  through  on  his  way  south. 

It  is  said  that  the  mails  were  so  scanty,  owing  to  the  high 
rates  of  postage  and  a  sparse  population,  that  cumbersome 
mail-bags  were  dispensed  with  and  the  carrier  stowed  the 
mail  matter  in  his  pockets  or  hat.  Among  the  earliest 
contractors  between  Jackson  and  White  Pigeon  was  Hiram 
Blashfield,  then  of  Jackson  County.  Another  was  said  to 
have  been  a  man  named  Darling,  who  lived  at  Marengo, 
beyond  Marshall.  One  of  the  very  earliest  carriers  was 
Martin  Barrett,  then  a  boy  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years, 
who  carried  the  mail  from  Jackson  to  Gull  Prairie,  and 
from  thence  his  father  and  brothers  took  it  to  Schoolcraft 
and  White  Pigeon. 

On  the  14th  day  of  July,  1832,  a  post-office  was  first 
established  at  Kalamazoo  (then  Bronson),  by  order  of  Amos 
Kendall,  then  Postmaster-General,  and  Dr.  Jonathan  G. 
Abbott  appointed  the  first  postmaster.  The  commission 
bears  the  characteristic  signature  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

The  office  was  originally  located  by  Dr.  Abbott  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Main  and  Rose  Streets,  in  a  wooden 
building  in  which  were  the  doctor's  dwelling  and  medical 
office.  At  that  time  the  location  was  considerably  away  from 
business,  which  centred  about  the  Kalamazoo  House,  then 
in  process  of  erection,  and  along  East  Main  Street.  The 
mails  were  small  in  amount,  and,  like  angels'  visits,  "  few 
and  far  between,"  only  troubling  the  doctor  once  a  week, 
so  that  he  could  give  the  greater  share  of  his  time  to  the 
duties  of  his  profession.  When  the  mail  arrived,  it  was 
shaken  out  upon  the  floor,  and  a  very  few  minutes  sufficed 
to  "  distribute'*  it,  which  was  done  by  placing  what  belonged 
to  Bronson  in  a  small  basket,  and  returning  the  remainder 
to  the  bag  or  pockets  of  the  carrier. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1833,  Dr.  Abbott  erected  a 
frame  dwelling  on  the  southeast  corner  of  South  and  Park 
Streets  (now  occupied  by  the  dwelling  of  Hon.  H.  G. 
Wells),  and  thither  his  household  effects  and  the  parapher- 
nalia of  his  medical  office  and  the  post-office  were  removed. 
But  this  location  was  farther  from  the  business  of  the  place 
than  the  former  one,  and  after  remaining  here  about  eighteen 
months  it  was  removed  to  the  lower  end  of  Main  Street, 
into  a  building  occupied  by  the  second  merchant  in  the 
place,  R.  Mcintosh,  where  it  remained  until  the  summer  of 
1835,  when  it  was  removed  to  a  store-house  built  by  Drs. 
Abbott  and  Starkweather,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Bur- 
dick  House.  In  this  location  it  remained  until  the  close 
of  Dr.  Abbott's  term,  April  20,  1836. 

The  removal  of  the  land-office  from  White  Pigeon  to 
Bronson  in  1834,  and  the  consequent  greatly-increased 
volume  of  business,  and  particularly  correspondence,  added 
largely  to  the  labors  and  also  to  the  income  of  the  post- 
office.  The  increased  emoluments  of  the  office  are  said  to 
have  stirred  up  a  jealousy  among  the  aspiring  men  of  the 
village  which  led  to  a  change  in  the  post  mastership.  During 
Dr.  Abbott's  administration  the  mails  were  carried  by  Lucius 
Barnes  in  a  two-horse  wagon  or  sleigh,  according  to  the 
season. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1836,  Isaac  W.  Willard  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster,  and,  this  occurring  about  five  weeks 
subsequent  to  the  change  in  the  name  of  the  township  and 
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village,  the  name  of  the  office  was  also  changed  to  Kala- 
mazoo. Whether  the  change  in  the  name  of  the  post-office 
was  made  in  consequence  of  there  being  a  "  Bronson  Prai- 
rie" in  another  county  of  the  State,  as  suggested  by  Dr. 
Pratt  as  the  true  statement  of  the  case,  is  perhaps  ques- 
tionable, for  it  would  seem  to  be  a  natural  thing  for  the  de- 
partment to  do  to  make  the  name  of  the  office  correspond 
with  that  of  the  township  and  village ;  and  certainly  the 
changes  made  by  the  Legislature  antedated  the  change  in 
the  name  of  the  post-office  by  the  difference  between  the 
12th  of  March  and  the  20th  of  April. 

The  great  increase  of  travel  and  general  business  incident 
to  the  location  of  the  land-office  made  additional  facilities  a 
necessity,  and  about  May,  1836,  the  new  mail  contractors, 
Messrs.  Thompson  &  Wadsworth,  placed  upon  the  route 
between  Marshall  and  Kalamazoo  a  line  of  coaches,  and 
there  was  a  general  turn-out  of  the  entire  male  population 
to  welcome  with  cheers  and  shouts  the  first  regular  coach 
that  ever  entered  Kalamazoo.  How  often  these  new  ve- 
hicles arrived  we  are  not  informed,  but  probably  twice  or 
thrice  per  week.  A  daily  line  was  not  put  in  operation 
until  two  years  later. 

Soon  after  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Willard  the  post-office 
was  removed  from  its  location  in  the  Burdick  House  block 
to  his  store,  then  well  known,  and  situated  on  the  north- 
west side  of  Main  Street,  below  and  near  the  Kalamazoo 
House.  This  change  of  location  from  "  up  town"  to  "  down 
town"  created  considerable  feeling  among  the  citizens  of 
the  important  village. 

At  the  new  location  the  office  remained  for  a  period  of 
more  than  five  years.  In  the  summer  of  1837,  when  the 
place  was  having  what  in  these  "  degenerate  days"  would 
be  denominated  a  "  business  boom,"  it  was  considered  justi- 
fiable by  the  postmaster  to  introduce  "  a  new  departure," 
and  one  day  the  astonished  citizens  who  thronged  into  the 
office  beheld  additional  accommodations  in  the  shape  of  75 
boxes.  This  tremendous  advance  in  the  business  facilities 
of  the  place  assured  the  good  people  that  Kalamazoo  was 
indeed  an  important  town. 

In  June,  1838,  according  to  the  columns  of  the  old 
Gazette,  the  first  daily  mail  was  established  upon  the  route 
between  Detroit  and  Kalamazoo.  The  contrast  between 
1838  and  1880  is  wonderful, — then  1  daily  mail,  now,  18 
daily  arrivals  and  as  many  dispatched. 

In  1840,  according  to  the  postal  records,  Zenas  Tillotson 
was  contractor  from  Jackson  to  Kalamazoo,  and  Constant 
Cook,  of  Cohocton,  N.  Y.,  on  the  route  from  Kalamazoo  to 
White  Pigeon.  The  last-named  individual  also  had  the 
contract  from  Kalamazoo  via  Yankee  Springs  to  Grand 
Rapids.  This  last  contract  was  subsequently  transferred  to 
Withey  &  Lewis.  Joseph  Fisk  had  the  contract  on  the 
route  from  Kalamazoo  to  Otsego  and  Allegan,  and  the 
route  from  Kalamazoo  to  St.  Joseph  was  contracted  to 
Messrs.  Tillotson,  Davis,  and  Patrick.  The  route  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  county,  from 
Battle  Creek  via  Climax  Prairie,  Pavilion,  Brady,  School- 
craft, Little  Prairie  Ronde  to  Niles,  was  let  to  Luther  Olds. 
Contracts  for  all  these  routes  were  let  in  1840. 

Kalamazoo  was  the  terminus  of  five  important  mail  routes, 
and  mails  were  distributed  at  its  office  for  a  territory  cover- 


ing about  ten  thousand  square  miles.  Mr.  Willard  remained 
in  the*  office  until  Jan.  21,  1841,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Anthony  Cooley,  Esq. ;  but  the  latter  only  continued 
until  the  8th  of  May  following,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Edwin  N.  Colt,  who  removed  the  office  from  Willard 's 
store,  where  it  had  remained  during  Mr.  Cooley 's  short  ad- 
ministration, to  a  store  on  the  site  of  the  present  Taylor 
block,  then  occupied  by  Kidder  &  Bruen. 

Dr.  Colt  was  succeeded  by  Francis  March,  Oct.  14,  1842, 
who  kept  the  office  on  the  south  side  of  Main  Street,  in 
the  building  known  as  "  Old  Brig,  '97." 

On  the  14th  of  September,  1844,  Alexis  Ransom  was 
appointed  postmaster  under  the  administration  of  James  K. 
Polk.  During  his  first  year  the  office  was  located  on  the 
north  side  of  Main  Street,  in  the  office  of  the  Kalamazoo 
Mutual  Insurance  Company,  west  of  the  Burdick  House. 
During  1844-45,  Mr.  Ransom  built  the  brick  structure 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  Burdick  Street,  and  since  occu- 
pied as  a  meat  market,  expressly  for  the  use  of  the  office. 
This  was  the  first  time  it  had  a  "  local  habitation"  it  might 
call  its  own.  Here  it  was  duly  installed  in  September, 
1845.  It  was  neatly  and  conveniently  arranged,  and  the 
number  of  boxes  increased  to  two  hundred. 

During  Mr.  Ransom's  term  the  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
way was  completed  to  Kalamazoo  (Feb.  2,  1846),  and 
this  added  materially  to  the  growth  and  business  of  the 
village.  Another  important  event  in  postal  matters  was 
the  introduction  of  a  new  system  of  rates. 

From  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  office  the  rates 
of  postage  had  been  as  follows :  Established  by  Act  of 
Congress,  March  3,  1825.  For  every  single  letter  (one 
sheet),  not  over  thirty  miles,  6  cents  ;  over  thirty  and  not 
over  eighty  miles,  10  cents  ;  over  eighty  and  not  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  12|-  cents  ;  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  and  not  over  four  hundred  miles,  18|  cents;  over 
four  hundred  miles,  25  cents ;  for  every  double  letter,  or 
letter  composed  of  two  pieces  of  paper,  double  rates.  On 
the  3d  of  March,  1845,  these  rates  and  arrangements  were 
radically  changed.  The  standard  was :  for  every  letter  of 
not  over  a  half-ounce  in  weight,  and  for  distances  not  ex- 
ceeding three  hundred  miles,  5  cents  ;  and  for  all  distances 
over  three  hundred  miles,  10  cents.  The  prepayment  was 
optional. 

In  those  days  duplicate  sets  of  books  were  kept  for 
"  mails  sent"  and  "  mails  received,"  and  all  letters  were 
accompanied  by  a  "  post-bill,"  whether  paid  or  unpaid, 
giving  a  description  of  each  letter,  where  mailed,  aud  where 
sent.  The  methods  of  handling  the  postal  business  were 
then  wonderfully  complicated,  and  the  postmaster  who 
could  send  a  clean  quarterly  return  which  would  pass 
scrutiny  by  the  department  at  Washington  was  a  well- 
posted  man.  The  items  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
lay  up  in  his  mind  amounted  to  about  800. 

Postage  stamps  were  first  provided  for  by  an  act  passed 
March  3,  1847,  but  they  did  not  come  into  general  use  for 
a  considerable  time  thereafter. 

Anthony  Cooley  was  appointed  postmaster  a  second  time 
July  31,  1849,  under  the  administration  of  President  Tay- 
lor. His  first  term,  in  1841,  was  very  brief,  but  this  was 
still  more  distinguished  in  that  respect,  for  it  only  continued 
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during  two  months  and  three  days.    During  this  period  the 
office  remained  in  Mr.  Ransom's  building. 

On  the  3d  of  October,  1849,  David  S.  Walbridge  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Cooley,  whose  short  continuance 
was,  perhaps,  owing  in  some  measure  to  the  sudden  death 
of  Gen.  Taylor,  in  July  of  that  year.  Mr.  Walbridge  re- 
moved the  office  to  a  building  adjoining  his  store  on  Main 
Street  (south  side),  situated  on  ground  now  occupied  by 
the  banking-house  of  T.  P.  Shelden  &  Co. 

During  Mr.  Walbridge's  administration,  drawers,  or  lock- 
boxes, were  introduced  to  the  number  of  about  25.  The 
rates  of  postage  were  also  further  reduced  during  his  term 
by  an  act  passed  March  3,  1851,  single  rates  being  fixed 
at  three  cents  for  all  distances  under  three  thousand  miles, 
if  prepaid,  and  to  five  cents,  paid  upon  delivery.  For  dis- 
tances exceeding  three  thousand  miles  the  rates  were 
doubled,  whether  paid  or  unpaid.  Under  the  same  act 
stamped  envelopes  were  authorized.  During  his  term 
the  business  of  the  office  had  so  increased  that  it  was 
classed  with  the  "  Presidential"  offices, — that  is,  the  post- 
master was  appointed  directly  by  the  President, — and  on  the 
15th  of  July,  1852,  Mr.  Walbridge  was  nominated  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Upon  a  change  in  the  administration  there  was  a  change 
of  postmasters,  and  on  the  29th  of  March,  1853,  William 
H.  De  Yoe  succeeded  Mr.  Walbridge,  under  President 
Pierce.  The  new  incumbent  soon  removed  the  office  into 
the  old  Firemen's  Hall,  where  it  still  remains.  About  one- 
half  the  ground-floor  on  the  north  side  of  the  building  was 
at  first  occupied,  and  the  number  of  boxes  and  drawers  was 
increased  to  500.  During  Mr.  De  Yoe's  term  the  postal 
law  was  again  changed  so  as  to  require  prepayment  in  all 
cases.  The  rates  were  changed  to  require  10  cents  for  all 
distances  over  three  thousand  miles. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1857,  under  the  administration 
of  James  Buchanan,  another  change  occurred,  Mr.  N.  A. 
Balch  succeeding  to  the  office  of  postmaster.  The  office 
was  continued  by  him  in  the  same  location  as  under  his 
predecessor,  but  additions  were  made  to  the  boxes  and 
drawers,  bringing  the  number  to  875. 

Under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  March  27, 
1861,  James  A.  Walter  was  appointed  to  the  office.  In 
the  summer  of  1862  the  entire  hall  was  occupied,  and  the 
number  of  boxes  and  drawers  increased  to  1020.  The 
postal  law  was  once  more  changed  March  3,  1863,  estab- 
lishing a  uniform  system  of  postage  throughout  the  Union. 
The  postal  money-order  system  was  authorized  by  act  of 
Congress  passed  May  17,  1864.  The  first  money-order 
issued  from  the  office  was  on  Nov.  1,  1864.  During  Mr. 
Walter's  term  the  system  of  paying  postmasters  by  com- 
mission was  abolished  and  that  of  salaries  substituted, 
which  materially  simplifies  the  system  of  accounts. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Walter  was  Dr.  Foster  Pratt, 
appointed  by  President  Andrew  Johnson  on  the  15th  of 
September,  1866.  Soon  after  entering  upon  his  duties  Dr. 
Pratt  made  a  systematic  re-arrangement  of  the  entire  office, 
renumbered  all  the  boxes  uniformly,  introduced  a  new  case 
for  the  general  delivery,  and  improved  it  in  many  respects. 
Upon  the  assembling  of  Congress  the  Senate  failed  to 
confirm  Dr.  Pratt's  nomination,  and  on  the  22d  of  April, 


1867,  James  A.  Walter  was  reappointed  and  confirmed  in 
his  place. 

With  the  exception  of  the  six  months'  term  of  Dr.  Pratt, 
Mr.  Walter  held  the  office  for  nine  years,  and  until  his 
decease,  April  5,  1870.  Immediately  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Walter,  Dr.  James  A.  B.  Stone  was  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  the  office  May  1,  1870.  During  his  term  of 
office  the  number  of  boxes  and  drawers  was  increased  to 
1600.  Being  a  strong  advocate  of  female  suffrage  and  the 
advancement  of  the  sex  to  all  fields  of  labor  and  trust  to 
which  it  might  seem  peculiarly  adapted,  he  changed  the 
plan  of  his  predecessors  in  the  employment  of  male  help 
exclusively  to  that  of  giving  the  greatest  number  of  clerk- 
ships to  females,  and  continued  to  do  so  during  the  four 
years  of  his  term  of  office. 

The  next  and  present  incumbent,  Lucius  B.  Kendall, 
was  appointed  March  27,  1874,  and  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  the  office  May  1,  1874.  During  the  first  month 
the  entire  plan  of  the  office  was  re-arranged  and  enlarged,  a 
mailing-room  was  added,  also  a  private  office  for  the  post- 
master, and  the  number  of  boxes  and  drawers  increased  to 
2100.  As  the  business  of  a  post-office  is  a  good  indicator 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  community  in  which  it  is  located, 
we  go  back  a  few  years  and  give  some  statistics  from  the 
records  of  the  office.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  given, 
the  gross  amount  of  business  done  has  increased  over  fifty 
per  cent,  in  the  last  decade,  while  the  expenses  were  actually 
less  in  the  year  1879  than  they  were  in  1869,  ten  years 
ago.  By  doing  a  largely-increased  business  at  a  less  ex- 
pense the  net  revenues  to  the  government  have  increased 
from  $7095  in  1869  to  $14,112  in  1879.  The  figures 
speak  for  themselves,  and  we  give  them  without  further 
comment : 

No.  Money- 
Receipts.      Expenses.  Net  Revenue,     orders  is- 
sued. 

1867 $11,758         $6038  $5,721  818 

1869 14,309  7214  7,095  1610 

1874 19,100  8100  11,000  3988 

187$ 21,163  7051  14,112  5425 

At  the  present  time  there  are  18  different  mails  received 
daily  and  the  same  number  dispatched,  and  an  average  of 
over  7000  pieces  of  mail  matter  handled.  The  money-order 
business,  in  paid  and  issued,  amounts  to  over  $140,000  per 
annum,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  system  of  register- 
ing letters,  having  been  extended  to  include  third-  and 
fourth-class  matter,  has  increased  that  branch  enormously, 
and  during  the  year  1879  over  20,000  were  handled  either 
in  transit  or  originating  in  the  Kalamazoo  office,  and  not  a 
single  one  lost.  There  are  now  employed  in  the  office  five 
clerks,  as  follows:  E.  T.  Mills,  Assistant  Postmaster;  E.  P. 
Walter,  Mailing  Clerk  ;  E.  C.  Dayton,  Register  and  Dis- 
tributing Clerk ;  I.  Colby,  Stamp  and  Money-order  Clerk  ; 
and  E.  C.  Remington,  General  Delivery  Clerk.  The 
present  incumbent  has  served  nearly  two  years  on  his 
second  term,  having  been  re-commissioned  by  President 
Hayes  in  March,  1878. 

EARLY  HOTELS. 
The  first  regular  "  tavern"  erected  in  the  village  was  the 
"  Kalamazoo  House,"  which  was  built  by  Gen.  Justus  Bur- 
dick  in  the  summer  of  1832.     Cyren  Burdick,  a  brother  of 
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the  general,  superintended  the  work,  Mr.  Foster  (since 
Dr.  Foster,  of  Otsego,  Allegan  Co.,  Mich.)  taking  the  con- 
tract for  building  it.  During  the  previous  winter  Titus 
Bronson  had  built  a  saw-mill  on  Portage  Creek,*  and  made 
ready  for  business  early  in  the  spring.  He  employed  Rod- 
ney Seymour,  before  mentioned,  to  run  the  mill,  but  within 
a  short  time  Cyren  Burdick  purchased  the  property  of 
Bronson,  and  here  was  sawed,  under  Seymour's  hands, 
most  of  the  lumber  used  in  the  construction  of  the  new 
hotel. 

Dr.  Foster  (the  contractor  on  the  building),  Elisha 
Hall,  and  Smith  L.  Wood  did  most  of  the  work.  The 
building  was  a  two-story  frame  structure,  30  by  40  feet 
in  dimensions,  adorned  with  a  two-story  veranda  along 
its  front,  and  in  that  day  was  the  most  pretentious  build- 
ing in  the  country.  About  the  middle  of  the  summer 
work  was  so  far  along  that  Cyren  Burdick  moved  his 
family  in,  and  in  the  early  part  of  September,  18.32,  it  was 
formally  opened  to  the  public.  It  is  said  that  when  the 
frame  was  ready  for  "  raising,"  which  was  on  Saturday, 
.  there  were  not  hands  enough  to  do  the  work ;  but  on  the 
following  day  (Sunday),  when  everybody  was  supposed  to 
be  resting,  the  able-bodied  men  were  collected  from  far  and 
near,  and  the  frame  went  up.  Mr.  Burdick  kept  the  house 
until  1834.  Ira  Burdick  became  associated  with  him  in 
1833.  In  1834,  Frederick  Booher  became  the  landlord, 
and  kept  the  house  through  the  busy  years  of  the  land  ex- 
citement, 1835  and  1836. 

Thomas  C.  Sheldon,  who  came  to  Kalamazoo  with  the 
land-office  in  1834  (being  its  receiver),  seems  to  have  ac- 
quired an  interest  in  the  Kalamazoo  House  soon  after. 
During  the  days  of  land  speculation  the  house  was  a  great 
centre  for  parties  in  search  of  land,  and  was  continually 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
house  which  grew  by  degrees,  and  we  find  that  in  1833, 
the  next  year  after  its  erection,  a  large  addition  was  made. 
In  1835  the  house  and  lot  were  taxed  to  Burdick,  Lyon 
&  Sheldon  (Justus  Burdick,  Lucius  Lyon,  and  T.  C. 
Sheldon)  at  a  value  of  $2000. 

Israel  Kellogg  was  landlord  of  this  house  for  ten  years 
subsequent  to  1842.  He  was  also  the  contractor  for  the 
new  brick  structure.^ 

In  1838,  according  to  the  township  records,  the  Kala- 
mazoo House  was  kept  by  Emmor  Hawley,  to  whom  the 
authorities  issued  a  license  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors. 

Frederick  Booher,  its  former  landlord,  was  in  the  same 
year  in  the  mercantile  business  on  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Edwards  Streets,  and  had  license  also  to  sell  liquors. 

We  have  obtained  from  Mr.  Glynn,  one  of  the  present 
proprietors,  the  following  facts:  Gen.  Burdick  sold  his 
(half)  interest  in  the  Kalamazoo  House,  about  1840,  to 
Caleb  Sherman.  T.  C.  Sheldon  sold  his  (half)  interest 
about  1842  to  Israel  Kellogg.  About  1850,  Sherman  & 
Kellogg  sold  the  property  to  Messrs.  Gleason  &  Smith, 
from  Ohio,  who  owned  it  until  about  1856-57,  when  they 


*  This  mill  was  situated  near  the  fair-grounds,  and  was  built  by 
M.  B.  Hounsom  for  Titus  Bronson,  who  sold  it  to  Cyrus  Burdick. 

f  Upon  the  erection  of  the  new  brick  structure  the  old  frame  build- 
ing was  moved  to  lot  No.  169  Portage  Street,  where  it  still  stands  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation. 


sold  to  Orson  Childs.  About  1858,  Childs  sold  to  Phette- 
place &  Downing.  In  1860,  J.  R.  Glynn  purchased  Down- 
ing's  interest,  and  Messrs.  Phetteplace  &  Glynn  erected  the 
present  brick  structure  in  1861.  The  old  frame  structure, 
or  a  part  of  it,  was  sold  and  removed  to  its  present  location 
on  Portage  Street.  The  new  hotel,  with  its  large  additions, 
covers  an  area  of  about  82  feet  front  on  Main  Street  by 
about  135  depth,  or  11,070  square  feet.  Subsequently 
Mr.  Phetteplace  sold  his  interest  to  A.  G.  Wells,  and  the 
latter,  in  1876,  disposed  of  his  share  in  the  house  to  Mr. 
J.  B.  Willard,  of  Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  and  since  that  date 
the  property  has  been  owned  by  Messrs.  Willard  &  Glynn. 

The  present  popular  landlord   is  Mr.  Clark.     The 

hotel  is  now  one  of  the  best  in  Western  Michigan,  both  as 
regards  its  facilities  for  accommodating  the  traveling  public 
and  its  able  and  thorough  management. 

In  the  spring  of  1835,  Johnson  Patrick  built  and  opened 
a  formidable  rival  to  the  Kalamazoo  House  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  Main  and  Rose  Streets,  which  he  christened 
the  "  Exchange  Hotel,"  and  kept  as  a  most  popular  resort 
for  years.J  It  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Whig  politi- 
cians during  the  famous  "hard-cider"  campaign  of  1840, 
and  bore  the  reputation,  at  least  locally,  of  being  the  best 
hotel  in  the  State.  This  was  probably  after  Wilder  left  the 
"  River  House." 

Its  "  dinners"  and  "  suppers"  were  famous  throughout 
the  region ;  in  its  "  parlors"  were  held  many  important  po- 
litical conclaves,  and  in  its  "  bar-room"  congregated  the 
gossips  and  jokers  of  the  ambitious  village.  But  at  length 
its  reputation  for  some  cause  declined,  its  patronage  of  the 
better  class  departed,  and  its  once  jovial  landlord  left  it  by 
no  means  a  wealthy  man. 

A  famous  ball  was  given  in  Patrick's  new  assembly-room, 
60  by  30  feet,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1841 ;  100  couples 
were  present. 

In  1839,  Warren  M.  Olmsted  was  licensed  to  "  keep  a 
tavern  in  the  house  now  occupied  by  him  as  such,  and 
known  as  the  '  Sign  of  the  Indian,'  "  which  may  have  been 
the  Exchange  Hotel.  In  the  same  year  Amos  Brownson 
sold  liquors  under  the  sign  of  the  "Spanish  Hat." 

Hotels  and  saloons  seem  to  have  been  remarkably  plenty 
in  those  days,  and  a  large  number  of  the  business  men  sold 
liquors. 

The  "Kalamazoo  River  House"  was  erected  in  1836, 
according  to  the  old  files  of  the  Gazette  published  at  the 
time.  It  stood  near  the  river,  on  Main  Street,  and  had  the 
Portage  Creek  immediately  in  its  rear.  Authorities  differ 
as  to  who  was  the  original  proprietor,  some  claiming  that  a 
man  named  Field  was  the  owner,  and  others  that  Nathan 
Harrison  was  the  man.  From  the  Gazette  it  appears,  at 
all  events,  that  N.  L.  Stout  was  the  first  landlord,  and  may 
have  been  the  owner.  It  was  a  noted  tavern,  and  through 
its  influence  the  lower  part  of  Main  Street  threatened  for  a 
time  to  take  the  lead  in  business.  It  was  on  the  greatest 
thoroughfare  that  entered  the  town,  and  caught  both  the 
travel  on  the  road  leading  towards  Comstock  and  Galesburg 
and  that  from  the  Gull  Prairie  region,  then  perhaps  as  well 
settled  as  any  part  of  the  county. 

It  appears  that  the  priginal  proprietor  sold  the  property 

J  This  house  was  also  known  as  the  "Indian  Chief  Hotel." 
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to  H.  H.  Comstock  not  very  long  after  it  went  into  opera- 
tion as  a  hotel.  Horace  Wilder,  who  kept  it  for  a  "number 
of  years,  as  late  as  1839,  was  a  very  popular  landlord,  and 
under  his  management  it  disputed  the  palm  with  the  Kala- 
mazoo House  and  Patrick's  Exchange  successfully,  and 
"  Clipnockie,"  as  the  eastern  part  of  the  village  was  called, 
rose  to  eminence. 

When  excavations  were  being  made,  it  is  said  a  great 
number  of  human  bones  were  exhumed,  which  were  uncer- 
emoniously flung  into  the  river.  Quite  a  number  of  ket- 
tles, mostly  brass,  were  also  found,  and  a  great  number  of 
household  articles,  which  were  carried  away  as  mementoes 
of  a  vanished  race.  Some  of  the  kettles  are  said  to  have 
been  cleaned  and  used  for  domestic  purposes. 

Among  other  landlords  appear  the  names  of  Oziel  Wil- 
cox, Daniel  Lothrop,  and  John  Rouse.  The  building  was 
destroyed  by  an  incendiary  fire  on  the  8th  of  October, 
1859,  after  having  stood  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  Burdick  House  was  commenced  in  August,  1850, 
and  completed  and  opened  in  the  spring  of  1853,  by  Francis 
Dennison,  who  owned  the  premises.  Originally,  the  build- 
ing was  about  100  by  70  feet  in  dimensions,  and  four  stories 
in  height,  constructed  of  brick.  Mr.  Dennison  says  he 
built  it  at  a  very  small  cost  for  a  house  of  its  size  and  ap- 
pearance, it  being  one  of  the  largest  and  best-constructed 
hotels  at  that  time  in  Western  Michigan.  But  its  cost, 
which  was  about  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars,  does  not 
seem  so  small  when  we  know  that  the  bricks  were  delivered 
on  the  ground  for  $2  per  thousand,  lime  at  8  cents  per 
bushel,  and  that  good  men  could  be  hired  for  $1  per  day. 
When  completed,  Mr.  Dennison  leased  the  house  to 
Messrs.  Clapp  &  Budd,  who  furnished  and  opened  it  as  a 
first-class  hotel.  In  about  six  months  Mr.  Budd  sold  his 
interest  to  his  partner,  and  the  latter  associated  with  him 
Mr.  Reese  as  partner.  These  parties  continued  to  run  it 
until  about  1855,  when  Mr.  Dennison  became  both  landlord 
and  proprietor,  and  kept  hotel  for  one  year,  when  Horace 
Mower  became  the  owner. 

Mower  sold  in  1858,  or  thereabouts,  to  Joseph  Miller, 
but  the  latter  died  about  1868,  and  his  widow  sold  to  Mrs. 
Badger,  the  present  owner.  Mr.  H.  F.  Badger,  her  son, 
manages  the  establishment.  Horace  Mower  also  died  in  1860. 
The  house  has  been  considerably  enlarged  in  various 
ways,  including  a  narrow  addition  on  the  west,  and  dining- 
room,  etc.,  on  the  north.  The  property  at  this  date  (1880) 
probably  represents  an  investment  of  over  $50,000.  This 
house  was  known  for  a  time  as  the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel. 

The  landlords  succeeding  Mr.  Dennison  were  Messrs. 
Acker  &  Lacey  in  the  fall  of  1855,  who  suffered  a  heavy 
loss  on  furniture  by  a  fire  which  burned  out  the  wooden 
block  to  the  west  of  the  hotel,  and  caused  serious  damage 
to  the  property  by  water,  removal,  etc.  These  gentlemen 
continued  for  some  four  or  five  years,  when  they  were  suc- 
ceeded by  a  Mr.  Parker,  who  kept  it  for  about  the  same 
length  of  time,  when  he  was  followed  by  H.  F.  Pickering, 
he  in  turn  by  Mr.  Riley,  and  the  latter  by  Mr.  Badger, 
who  still  continues. 

The  Burdick  ranks  among  the  best  hotels  of  the  region, 
and  its  accommodations  and  management  are  all  that  can 
be  desired. 


EARLY  MILLS,  ETC. 
River  Mills. — The  first  grist-mill  erected  in  the  village 
of  Kalamazoo  stood  at  the  foot  of  Main  Street,  on  the  site 
occupied  by  the  present  "  River  Mills."  As  there  is  much 
dispute  concerning  the  names  of  parties  interested  in  its 
construction,  the  following  items  and  correspondence,  pub- 
lished in  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette  of  Feb.  4,  1837,  will 
undoubtedly  prove  interesting : 

"  During  the  recess  in  our  newspaper  department  many  changes 
and  improvements  took  place  in  Kalamazoo.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  was  the  mill  lately  erected  by  Mr.  E.  Bailey ,  of  New 
York.  It  is  on  a  new  construction,  and  the  wheel  is  a  perfect  curi- 
osity. Wheels  on  this  plan  depend  for  their  motion  more  on  the  head 
than  on  the  fall  of  water,  and  there  is  no  stream  hardly  in  our  State 
which  cannot  be  made  useful  to  our  wants.  The  mill  in  our  village 
has  but  twelve  inches'  fall  of  water,  yet  it  is  amply  sufficient  to  keep 
in  constant  and  effective  operation  three  or  four  run  of  stone.  The 
preceding  remarks  will  enable  our  readers  to  understand  the  sub- 
joined correspondence,  which  has  been  politely  furnished  to  us  by 
the  committee.  The  proceedings  preparatory  to  it  took  place  at  a 
public  meeting  of  the  citizens  whereof  the  Hon.  E.  Ransom  was  chair- 
man, and  Thomas  S.  At  Lee  Secretary. 

"  Kalamazoo,  Dec.  6,  1836. 
"  'Sir, — The  undersigned  have  been  appointed  a  committee  to  convey 
to  you  the  thanks  of  the  citizens  of  Kalamazoo  for  the  energy,  ingenu- 
ity, and  industry  which  you  have  so  signally  displayed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  mill  now  in  operation  in  this  village.  It  is  with  great 
pleasure,  sir,  that  we  proceed  to  fulfill  the  duty  assigned  to  us,  and, 
on  behalf  of  our  fellow-citizens,  gratefully  acknowledge  the  important 
benefits  which  you  have  conferred  on  us, — benefits  which  materially 
increase  our  domestic  comforts,  and  of  which,  heretofore,  we  have 
been  entirely  deprived.  We  regret  that  your  sudden  departure  pre- 
cludes the  public  manifestation  of  our  regard  and  gratitude  which 
was  intended  to  have  been  offered,  but  respectfully  entreat  you  to  re- 
ceive the  present  poor  testimony  of  gratitude  and  respect  with  the 
same  cordiality  which  prompted  us  to  offer  it;  and  whithersoever 
Providence  may  hereafter  direct  your  course,  be  assured  that  you  will 
always  retain  a  distinguished  place  in  the  grateful  remembrance  of 
u  i  Yours  very  respectfully, 

"  '  Samuel  Yorke  At  Lee, 
" '  John  Hascall, 
"  '  Ira  Burdick, 
"  (  David  Hubbard, 
"  '  Nathan  L.  Stout, 

"  '  Committee.' 

"  '  Kalamazoo,  Dec.  7,  1836. 

ili  Gentlemen  :  It  is  with  the  deepest  gratitude  and  pleasure  I  ac- 
knowledge to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  citizens  of  Kalamazoo,  the 
honor  conferred  on  me  by  the  kind  notice  you  have  been  pleased  to 
take  of  my  humble  effort  in  erecting  the  mill  in  your  village. 

"  '  My  sudden  departure  renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  express  to 
you  in  a  suitable  manner  the  great  satisfaction  I  entertain  in  being,  in 
some  small  degree,  instrumental  in  advancing  the  interests  and  pros- 
perity of  your  place;  and  were  I  in  the  least  deserving  of  the  appro- 
bation you  have  so  generously  bestowed,  I  certainly  should  consider 
myself  truly  fortunate. 

("  I  dare  not  claim  the  commendation  you  have  given  me,  yet  I 
will  most  ardently  aspire  to  deserve  it.  I  thank  you  for  the  kind 
sentiments  you  have  offered,  and  also  for  the  kind  manner  in  which 
you  have  expressed  them.  Believe  me,  sirs,  when  I  say  it  is  highly 
gratifying  to  me  to  have  my  name  associated  with  the  growing  inter- 
ests of  so  enlighted  and  intelligent  a  community  as  the  citizens  of 
Kalamazoo. 

"'  And  while  I  look  upon  the  approbation  you  have  so  publicly  be- 
stowed, it  has  more  than  a  hundred  fold  recompensed  for  the  wounded 
feelings  I  have  so  often  suffered  from  self- conceited  and  self-sufficient 
men  while  building  the  mill. 

"'With  great  respect  I  receive  the  sentiments  you  have  offered  me, 
and  trust  it  will  be  a  sufficient  incentive  to  more  efficient  and  untiring 
effort.  If  anything  I  may  have  done  while  with  you  shall  stimulate 
to  action  and  manly  effort  the  young  men  of  your  country,  I  shall  feel 
myself  more  than  doubly  blessed. 
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" i  Gentlemen,  my  own  tribute  is  too  poor  to  offer  you,  but  I  pray 
God  to  bless  you,  individually  and  collectively. 

" '  Accept  of  my  best  wishes  for  your  health,  your  interests,  and 
final  prosperity,  while  I  desire  to  remain  truly, 

" l  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"<E.  Bailey. 
'"Samuel  Yorke  At  Lee, 
" '  John  Hascall, 
" '  Ira  Burdick, 
'"David  Hubbard, 
" '  Nathan  L.  Stout.'  " 

Having  perused  the  foregoing,  the  reader's  attention  is 
asked  to  the  following  facts.  The  grist-mill  was  built  by 
Messrs.  Anthony  Cooley  and  Erastus  Bailey  in  1836,  the  site 
having  been  sold  to  them  January  11th  of  that  year  for  the 
sum  of  $1000,*  by  Thomas  C.  Sheldon  and  wife,  of  Detroit. 
In  liber  D  (2d)  of  Deed  Records,  page  316,  is  recorded  the 
sale  of  Bailey's  interest  in  the  property,  the  parties  to  the 
transaction  being  Erastus  Bailey,  of  Leroy,  Genesee  Co., 
N.  Y.,  and  Weltha,  his  wife,  and  Anthony  Cooley,  of  Kala- 
mazoo County,  State  of  Michigan.  The  price  paid  was 
$4200,  and  the  property  is  described  as  follows : 

"All  the  equal  and  undivided  moiety  or  half  part  of  all  the  follow- 
ing described  lands,  tenements,  and  privileges,  being  all  my  interest 
therein,  which  interest  I,  the  said  Bailey,  have  heretofore  owned,  in 
common  with  the  said  Cooley,  by  a  warranty  deed  from  Thomas  C. 
Sheldon  and  wife,  dated  January  eleventh,  eighteen  hundred  and 
thirty-six,  which  deed  describes  the  premises  as  follows,  viz.:  'All 
that  certain  tract  or  parcel  of  land  and  water  privilege,  situate  in 
the  county  of  Kalamazoo  and  territory  of  Michigan,  and  described  as 
follows,  viz. :  Commencing  on  the  east  side  of  the  Kalamazoo  River, 
opposite  the  village  of  Bronson,  in  said  county,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Territorial  road,  passing  through  said  village  of  Bronson  to  the 
mouth  of  St.  Joseph,  at  low-water  mark  of  said  Kalamazoo  River; 
thence  east,  on  the  line  of  said  road,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet; 
thence  north,  parallel  with  said  river,  three  hundred  feet;  thence 
west,  parallel  with  said  south  line,  to  the  river;  also  the  privilege 
of  excavating  or  making  a  race  or  canal  sufficiently  wide  to  carry  all 
the  water  of  Kalamazoo  River  across  the  lands  now  owned  by  the  said 
Thomas  C.  Sheldon  to  a  point  upon  said  river  anywhere  between  the 
land  now  owned  by  Ira  W.  Bird  and  the  above  demised  premises;  also 
the  privilege  of  erecting  a  dam  across  said  river  upon  the  lands  of 
said  Thomas  C.  Sheldon,  at  any  place  between  the  above-bargained 
premises  and  the  said  land  owned  by  the  said  Ira  W.  Bird,  so  as  to 
raise  the  water  one  foot  where  the  upper  end  of  the  canal  connects 
with  said  river,  together  with  the  privilege  of  at  all  times  using  and 
repairing  said  canal  and  dam  at  their  pleasure  for  hydraulic  purposes, 
etc." 

Before  the  deed  from  which  the  above  is  quoted  was 
duly  acknowledged  Mr.  Bailey  had  returned  to  New  York, 
and  the  acknowledgment  was  made  before  "  Charles  Dan- 
forth,  a  judge  of  the  Genesee  County  court  and  eounselor- 
at-law  in  the  Supreme  Court.' ' 

The  mill  in  time  became  the  property  of  the  Whitcomb 
brothers, — Elias  (who  was  the  first  of  the  three  to  arrive 
in  the  village),  Luke,  and  Leverett.  A  distillery,  which 
was  built  by  a  man  named  Clark  and  stood  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  a  short  distance  above  the  present  "lower 
bridge,"  was  also  purchased  by  the  Whitcombs,  who  operated 
it  until  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  about  1841.  A  new  one 
was  built  for  them  the  same  year,  a  little  north  of  the  grist- 
mill, by  Martin  Turner,  and  next  north  of  the  distillery 
was  also  erected  a  saw-mill.  A  shed  was  subsequently  built 
connecting  the  grist-mill  and   distillery,  and  in  October, 

*  See  Liber  D,  of  Deed  Records,  pp.  329,  330.  ' 


1859/j"  the  entire  establishment  was  burned.  The  present 
grist-miir  was  erected  on  the  old  site  in  1861,  by  Le  Grand 
Whitcomb  (son  of  Leverett),  and  is  now  owned  by  Gustav 
Granjean. 

Luke  Whitcomb  was  wont  to  advertise  the  whisky  made 
at  the  distillery  as  "  Luke's  Best."  Martin  and  Jesse 
Turner,  brothers,  who  worked  for  the  Whitcombs  at  dif- 
ferent times,  building  and  repairing,  had  come  to  Kalamazoo 
from  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  Jesse  settled  in  August,  1832, 
and  Martin,  who  first  visited  the  place  in  the  fall  of  1833, 
removed  to  it  in  the  spring  of  1834. 

Erastus  Bailey,  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the 
mill,  and  a  millwright  by  trade,  planned  the  first  wheel, 
which  was  the  same  in  principle  as  the  one  now  in  use,  and 
known  as  a  "current"  or  "flood"  wheel,  the  buckets  passing 
around  it  in  spiral  shape,  and  the  wheel  lying  horizontally 
working  on  the  principle  of  the  screw,  and  performing  all  the 
work  required.  The  material  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  old  mill  was  manufactured  in  the  village,  the  lumber 
coming  from  Gen.  Burdick's  saw-mill  on  the  Portage,  west 
of  the  fair-grounds. 

The  saw-mill  above  mentioned  was  built  probably  in 
1831,  for  Titus  Bronson,  by  Marcus  B.  Hounsom,  and 
after  a  short  time  sold  to  Gen.  Justus  Burdick,  who  oper- 
ated it  in  1832.  It  is  possible  Bronson  retained  an  interest 
in  it,  as  it  is  found,  in  a  deed  from  Bronson  to  Burdick  in 
October,  1831,  that  the  former  transferred  to  the  latter  an 
equal  undivided  half  of  the  west  half  of  the  southeast 
quarter  of  section  22,  upon  some  part  of  which  land — as  a 
whole — the  saw-mill  was  located. 

Rodney  Seymour  attended  this  mill  for  several  years, 
beginning  in  the  fall  of  1832,  and  sawed  the  lumber  used 
in  the  construction  of  many  of  the  earlier  buildings  in  the 
village.  Another  small  saw-mill  was  built  by  a  man  named 
Northrup,  near  the  Portage  Creek,  at  nearly  the  same  time, 
about  where  Gates'  tannery  was  many  years  afterwards 
burned,  and  Mr.  Seymour  is  quite  positive  it  was  run  by 
water  brought  from  Arcadia  Creek  in  a  raceway  across  the 
point  between  the  two  streams.  It  was  in  operation  but  a 
short  time,  and  a  turning-shop  occupied  nearly  the  same 
site  afterwards.  Probably  about  the  time  the  grist-mill  was 
built,  a  small  tannery  was  erected  upon  or  near  the  site  of 
the  last-named  saw-mill,  by  Abraham  Cahill.  Mr.  Cahill 
was  assisted  by  one  man  for  a  time.  This  tannery  was 
finally  abandoned  and  torn  away,  and  the  unlucky  site  was 
chosen  as  the  place  for  another  one,  the  lone  chimney  of 
which  now  stands  as  a  monument  to  another  man's  industry 
and  enterprise,  and  a  sentinel  over  the  ruins  of  his  estab- 
lishment. 

Rodney  Seymour,  previously  mentioned,  is  a  native  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  but  lived  for  a  considerable  period  in 
Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  came  from  the  latter  to  Michigan 
in  1830,  reaching  Detroit  in  May.  He  was  at  the  time 
unmarried.  Pushing  towards  the  interior  as  far  as  Ypsi- 
lanti,  he  stopped  and  worked  a  few  months  at  brick-making. 
His  sister,  Mrs.  David  S.  Dillie,  was  then  living  with  her 
husband  on  Gull  Prairie,  in  what  is  now  Richland,  Kala- 
mazoo Co.     In  September,  1830,  Mr.  Seymour  continued 

f  Authority  of  Le  Grand  Whitcomb.     The  date  is  given  by  others 
as  some  time  in  September,  1858,  and  by  some  still  earlier. 
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his  journey,  and  visited  the  site  of  Kalamazoo  when  the 
only  building  in  the  region  (aside  from  the  trading-post) 
was  a  log  shanty,  covered  with  poles  and  marsh  grass, 
which  had  been  erected  by  William  Harris,  who  occupied 
it.  It  stood,  so  says  Mr.  Seymour,  about  where  Mr.  Kel- 
logg's  present  residence  is,  on  West  Street.  Mr.  Seymour 
proceeded  from  here  to  Prairie  Ronde,  thence  back  to 
Ypsilanti,  but  returned  in  the  winter  following  (1830-31), 
and  located  on  Prairie  Ronde,  in  the  township  now  known 
as  Schoolcraft.  During  a  part  of  the  winter  he  attended 
Beadle's  mill,  at  Flowerfield,  St.  Joseph  Co.,  visiting  also 
on  Gull  Prairie.  In  the  late  summer  or  early  fall  of  1832 
he  removed  to  Bronson  and  burned  a  kiln  of  brick,  near 
the  site  of  the  present  residence  of  Hon.  Charles  E.  Stuart, 
having  erected  a  board  shanty  in  which  to  live.  The 
Bronson-Burdick  saw-mill,  which  he  began  to  work  in 
during  the  fall  of  1832,  as  elsewhere  stated,  has  long  been 
removed. 

Among  other  projects  in  the  early  days  of  Kalamazoo 
was  one  to  manufacture  sugar  from  beets,  and  George 
O'Brien  manufactured  a  small  amount  of  molasses  and 
hoped  to  make  sugar,  but  from  the  various  records  at  our 
disposal  it  cannot  be  determined  that  he  ever  did  so. 

PRESENT  MANUFACTURERS  AND  PROMINENT  BUSINESS 
MEN   OF    KALAMAZOO. 

A  description  of  most  of  the  leading  manufactories  and 
business  houses  of  the  village  was  published  in  the  Kala- 
mazoo Weekly  Gazette,  July  5,  1878,  and  as  but  few 
changes  have  since  been  made,  items  from  the  article  in 
question  are  here  given,  with  additional  information  as  ob- 
tained from  various  sources. 

L.  Egleston  &  Co. — Prominent  among  the  manufactur- 
ing establishments  of  Kalamazoo  is  the  steel-spring  factory 
of  L.  Egleston  &  Co.,  located  on  Portage  Street.  The 
establishment  was  started  in  1870,  by  Kimberly,  Austin  & 
Co  ,  and  in  May,  1874,  the  company  was  reorganized  and 
the  name  "  Kalamazoo  Spring- Works"  adopted.  The  fac- 
tory was  located  at  the  corner  of  Eleanor  and  Park  Streets. 
In  December,  1878,  the  institution  became  the  property  of 
Lorenzo  Egleston.  The  present  extensive  building  on  Por- 
tage Street  was  begun  in  May,  1878,  and  finished  and 
occupied  in  December  of  the  same  year.  The  entire  build- 
ing is  322  feet  long,  and  consists  of  a  front  or  upright,  50 
by  100  feet,  and  a  workshop,  50  by  272  feet,  both  of  brick. 
The  boiler-room  is  20  by  30  feet,  and  contains  2  boilers, 
each  5  feet  in  diameter,  16  feet  long,  and  having  72  flues. 
The  engine  in  use  is  a  fine  one  manufactured  at  the  Bath 
Foundry  and  Machine-Shops,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ;  its  ca- 
pacity is  125  horse-power.  About  100  men  are  employed 
in  the  spring-works,  and  an  annual  business  of  nearly 
$150,000  is  done.  The  weight  of  carriage-springs  manu- 
factured by  Mr.  Egleston  in  1879  was  2,000,000  pounds, 
and  these  are  the  sole  products  of  the  factory  at  present. 
The  market  for  these  goods  is  a  general  one,  though  per- 
haps the  greatest  amount  is  shipped  to  Cincinnati.  Mr. 
Egleston  is  a  native  of  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  when 
twenty-two  years  of  age  removed  to  Akron,  Ohio.  In 
1851  he  went  to  La  Salle,  111.,  where  he  was  interested  in 
coal-mining.  In  1868  he  removed  to  Chicago,  and  in  May, 
33 


1870,  came  to  Kalamazoo  and  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness, which  he  still  continues. 

Lawrence  <Ss  Chapin,  manufacturers  of  Diamond  Iron 
Plows,  steam-engines,  saw-mills,  mill  machinery,  and  agri- 
cultural implements,  are  located  at  the  corner  of  North 
Rose  and  Water  Streets.  Their  buildings  are  of  brick,  the 
main  structure  being  68  by  188  feet,  four  stories  in  height. 
Each  department  is  complete,  and  all  the  rooms  commodi- 
ous. The  specialty  of  this  firm  is  their  Diamond  Iron 
Plow,  which  has  a  very  extensive  reputation  for  lightness 
of  draft,  durability,  and  extra  scouring  qualities.  This 
plow  is  sold  in  large  numbers  throughout  numerous  States 
East  and  West.  Messrs.  Lawrence  &  Chapin  have  acquired 
a  reputation  for  reliable  and  first-class  work,  and  their 
boilers,  engines,  mills,  and  mill  machinery  are  well  and 
favorably  known  among  the  classes  of  men  who  use  such 
articles.  About  100  hands  are  employed,  and  an  annual 
business  of  $250,000  is  transacted.  The  members  of  the 
firm  are  among  the  leading  citizens  of  the  place. 

D.  Lilienfeld  &  Brother  established  their  business  as 
wholesale  liquor-dealers  here  in  1861,  and  are  now  located 
at  112  Main  Street.  The  senior  partner,  David  Lilienfeld, 
came  to  the  village  in  1859,  and  his  brother,  William,  in 
1860.  The  former  established  the  business  in  1861,  and 
was  joined  by  his  brother  in  1863,  at  which  time  they 
added  the  business  of  manufacturing  tobacco.  Their  cigar 
manufacture  amounts  to  about  2,000,000  annually.  The 
fine  store  occupied  by  this  firm  was  built  in  1874.  Twenty- 
five  men  are  employed. 

N.  Chase,  manufacturer  of  the  "  Michigan  Fanning- 
Mill,"  first  settled  in  Kalamazoo  in  1860,  but  has  been  a 
resident  of  the  State  since  early  boyhood.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  the  fanning-mill  business  for  years,  before  setting 
up  for  himself,  which  he  did  in  1861,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  largest  manufacturers  in  his  line  in  the  country,  his 
annual  sales  being  from  2500  to  3000. 

C.  II  Bird  &  Co  ,  founders  and  machinists,  began  busi- 
ness in  January,  1878,  in  a  building  on  Church  Street, 
immediately  north  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railway. 
Thomas  Clarage,  who  had  been  superintendent  for  Law- 
rence &  Chapin  for  ten  years,  was  admitted  as  a  partner 
soon  after, — Mr.  Bird  having  commenced  alone.  Building 
machinery  is  manufactured  of  all  kinds,  and  from  25  to  30 
hands  are  employed. 

A.  Chase  &  Co.,  who  also  manufacture  the  Michigan 
Fanning-Mill,  began  business  in  1874,  and  do  a  large  busi- 
ness, selling  principally  in  Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Indiana,  and  Kentucky. 

D.  C.  &  H.  C.  Reed  &  Co.  make  the  celebrated  Kala- 
mazoo Spring-Tooth  Harrow  or  Cultivator,  a  pulverizer  not 
excelled  by  any  in  the  market. 

Cahill  &  Co.,  at  the  corner  of  Church  and  Willard 
Streets,  manufacture  the  Triumph  Sulky,  with  cultivator 
attachment,  and  have  an  extensive  sale  for  the  article 
throughout  Illinois  and  Indiana. 

Kalamazoo  Knitting-Factory* — As  it  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  our  many  readers,  and  that  our  business  men  may 
understand  the  advantages  of  having  so  large  and  growing 

*  Article  in  Telegraph,  Oct.  22,  1879. 
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an  institution  among  us,  we  give  the  following  facts  in  re- 
gard to  the  progress  of  the  company  up  to  the  present  time. 
In  the  year  1873,  Mr.  Carl  Freschl,  having  sold  out  his 
business  of  dealing  in  fancy  goods,  looked  about  for  some- 
thing that  could  be  started,  in  a  small  way,  in  the  manufac- 
turing line,  which  he  thought  would  be  more  to  his  liking,  and 
hit  upon  the  knitting  business.  He  first  purchased  a  single 
family  machine,  and  himself  and  father  commenced  experi- 
menting in  a  small  way  for  the  retail  trade.  Succeeding  in 
a  small  way,  it  was  decided  to  try  wholesale  orders,  and  the 
first  one  obtained  was  for  fifty  dozen  from  Messrs.  Field, 
Leiter  &  Co.,  of  Chicago.  About  this  time  the  machine 
for  knitting  seamless  socks  was  invented,  and,  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  business  and  an  increase  of  capital,  Messrs. 
Desenberg  &  Co.  were  induced  to  become  interested  in  the 
business,  and  continued  in  it  until  bought  out  by  Mr.  Freschl 
last  spring.  From  this  small  beginning,  with  one  knitter 
and  all  spooling  done  by  hand,  the  factory  now  has  47  im- 
proved knitting-machines,  2  steam-power  spoolers,  employs 
72  operatives,  and  is  turning  out  26,000  dozen  socks  per 
annum,  besides  a  proportionate  amount  of  leggings,  scarfs, 
etc.  The  trade,  built  up  all  over  the  United  States,  is  with 
the  largest  wholesale  houses,  such  as  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co., 
H.  B.  Claflin  &  Co.,  Field,  Leiter  &  Co.  ;  and  the  "  Kala- 
mazoo sock"  is  now  almost  as  well  and  favorably  known 
throughout  the  trade  as  "  Merrimac  prints,"  or  many  other 
well-known  brands  of  goods.  We  noticed  on  the  order- 
books  of  the  company  many  hundred  dozens  for  the  trade 
of  San  Francisco,  Denver,  and  other  remote  cities,  as  well 
as  those  nearer  home. 

What  is  of  special  interest  to  this  place  is  the  fact  that 
the  large  number  employed  are  girls  and  old  ladies,  who  are 
enabled  to  earn  so  much  extra,  that  could  be  obtained  in 
no  other  way  were  the  factory  to  be  moved  away.  Already 
the  pay-roll  exceeds  $1000  per  month,  all  of  which  is 
brought  in  from  abroad  and  distributed  in  our  midst  regu- 
larly. 

Grain  Dealers,  Millers,  etc. — J.  L.  Sebring  &  Co.,  one 
of  the  most  extensive  grain-buying  firms  in  the  State,  be- 
gan business  as  a  firm  in  1864.  The  partners,  Messrs.  Se- 
bring and  Ranney,  had  been  residents  of  the  village  respect- 
ively since  1862  and  1855,  Mr.  Ranney  having  been  for 
about  nine  years  engaged  in  the  grocery  trade.  The  ele- 
vator owned  by  this  firm,  located  at  the  Michigan  Southern 
depot,  has  a  capacity  of  40,000  bushels.  In  1870  the 
business  of  the  firm  aggregated  $500,000,  and  since  then 
it  has  steadily  increased  to  upwards  of  $2,000,000.  A 
number  of  clerks  are  constantly  employed  in  book-keeping, 
and  buyers  and  salesmen  are  kept  "  on  the  road." 

Dudgeon  &  Cobb,  grain  and  commission  merchants,  have 
their  warehouse  on  North  Burdick  Street,  near  the  Michi- 
*gan  Central  Railroad  depot.  Mr.  Dudgeon  has  been  in 
the  business  since  1848,  and  a  citizen  of  the  village  since 
1845.  A  reference  to  the  list  of  village  officers  will  inform 
the  reader  that  Mr.  Dudgeon  has  held  the  executive  office 
of  the  place  and  been  otherwise  prominent.  Mr.  Cobb  has 
also  been  a  member  of  the  board.  This  partnership  has 
existed  a  number  of  years. 

Merrill  dh  McCourtie,  merchant  millers  and  dealers  in 
grain,  wool,  and  pork,  have  their  office  on  South  Burdick 


Street^  nearly  opposite  the  post-office.  Mr.  Merrill  arrived 
in  Kalamazoo  in  1838,  and  Mr.  McCourtie  in  1858,  and 
their  business  as  a  firm  dates  from  1862-63.  They  oper- 
ate four  first-class  flouring-mills :  the  "  Cold  Stream  Mills," 
the  large  steam-mill  at  the  Central  Depot,  another  three 
miles  south  of  Kalamazoo,  and  a  fourth  at  Plainwell,  Barry 
Co.  Their  annual  business  amounts  to  about  $1,000,000. 
About  100  men  are  constantly  employed,  and  75,000  bar- 
rels of  flour  are  manufactured  annually. 

Alcott's  Mill,  on  the  Portage,  in  the  southeast  part  of  the 
corporation,  was  built  in  1859.  Mr.  Alcott  had  previously 
owned  and  operated  a  steam  mill  near  the  Michigan  Central 
depot,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  December  15,  1858. 
The  mill  on  the  Portage  is  now  the  property  of  Breese  & 
Sheldon. 

The  Spring  Brook  Mill  is  located  just  outside  and  north- 
east of  the  corporation,  on  a  small  stream  fed  by  numerous 
lakes.  It  was  built  by  Caleb  Sherman,  about  1869-70,  and 
is  principally  a  custom  mill.  It  contains  two  runs  of  stone, 
and  has  a  raceway  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in  length.  Its 
present  proprietors  are  Messrs.  Whitcomb  &  Williams. 
This  mill  is  located  near  the  site  of  the  blast-furnace, 
which  was  built  by  a  Mr.  Wilder  in  the  summer  of  1847, 
and  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  Sept. 
17,  1851.  At  that  time  the  furnace  was  the  property 
of  Woodbury  &  Potter.  The  loss  was  about  $8000 ;  the 
fire  was  occasioned  by  an  explosion  of  gas  in  the  stack. 
Excellent  iron  had  been  manufactured  from  ore  found  in 
the  vicinity.  Plenty  of  evidence  still  exists  to  mark  the 
spot  where  the  old  furnace  stood,  in  the  shape  of  charcoal, 
slag,  etc. 

Carriage- Builders. — D.  Burrell  &  Son  are  among  the 
foremost  of  the  manufacturers  of  Kalamazoo.  The  busi- 
ness was  established  by  Warren  Burrell  in  1837.  From 
1841  to  1867  the  firm  was  known  as  Hogeboom  &  Bur- 
rell, and  in  the  latter  year  the  firm  of  Burrell  Brothers 
was  formed,  composed  of  David  and  George  Burrell.  This 
house  achieved  a  wide  reputation.  In  1877,  Edward  Bur- 
rell became  a  partner  in  place  of  George  Burrell,  retired, 
and  the  name  is  now  D.  Burrell  &  Son.  Extensive  build- 
ings are  in  use  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Park  Streets,  and 
17  men  are  furnished  with  employment. 

F.  W.  Cornell  &  Co.,  successors  to  J.  B.  Cornell  &  Co., 
do  a  large  business.  This  factory  was  established  about 
1853,  and  turned  out  the  first  top  buggy  made  in  the 
county. 

Btvans  &  Barhenbus  became  associated  in  1872,  they 
having  respectively  resided  here  since  1860  and  1854. 
Business  large  and  work  excellent.  Shops  at  the  corner 
of  Burdick  and  Eleanor  Streets. 

Picture- Frames. — D.  M.  Richardson,  proprietor  steam 
picture-frame  factory  at  38  South  Burdick  Street,  has  had 
an  extensive  business  in  his  line.  Facilities  for  doing  fine 
work  unsurpassed  in  Western  Michigan. 

Windmills. —  The  Phelps  &  Bigelou)  Windmill  Company, 
manufacturers  of  the  "  I.  X.  L."  windmill,  began  business 
in  1876.  A  block  of  three  stores  is  occupied  on  North 
Burdick  Street  as  an  office  and  factory.  The  retail  sales  of 
this  firm  during  their  second  year  amounted  to  500  mills. 
The  "  I.  X.  L."  is  a  solid-wheel  windmill,  very  strong  and 
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durable  in  construction,  and  each  one  is  warranted  by  the 
company.  The  officers  of  this  company  in  July,  1878, 
were  J.  B.  Woodbury,  President ;  Horace  Phelps,  Mana- 
ger; M.  J.  Bigelow,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The  market 
for  these  mills  is  a  general  one,  extending  over  much  of  the 
country  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Kalamazoo  Gas- Light  Company. — July  9,  1855,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  village  granted  permission  to 
"  George  H.  Wyman,  Lyman  C.  Thayer,  Harvey  P.  Piatt, 
and  their  associates,  successors,  and  assigns,  as  individuals 
or  as  body  corporate  under  such  name  as  they  may  here- 
after adopt,"  to  use  the  streets,  lanes,  and  alleys  of  the  vil- 
lage for  the  laying  of  gas-mains,  the  company  to  furnish 
gas  for  village  and  private  use  at  a  price  not  exceeding  $4 
per  1000  cubic  feet,  and  the  village  to  furnish  lamp  posts, 
connecting-pipes,  meters,  etc.  The  works  were  completed 
and  gas  let  on  for  the  first  time  June  25,  1857.  Coal  gas 
was  first  manufactured,  and  rosin  was  afterwards  utilized 
until  the  beginning  of  the  Rebellion,  when  the  price  became 
so  high  for  that  article  that  its  use  was  unprofitable.  The 
property  of  the  old  company  was  finally  purchased  by  J.  P. 
Woodbury,  Allen  Potter,  and  James  A.  Walton  (the  latter 
now  deceased).  Four  hands  are  employed,  and  the  officers 
are  J.  P.  Woodbury,  President ;  A.  Potter,  Secretary ;  and 
Ira  A.  Ransom,  Treasurer. 

The  "  Kalamazoo  Paper  Company"  whose  mills  are  on 
the  Portage  Creek,  two  miles  south  of  the  village,  has  a 
very  extensive  business.  This  company  was  organized  in 
October,  1866,  with  the  following  persons  as  directors,  viz., 
J.  P.  Woodbury,  Allen  Potter,  Benjamin  F.  Lyon,  John 
F.  Gilkey,  Jonathan  Parsons,  H.  E.  Hascall,  and  L.  H. 
Trask.  J.  P.  Woodbury  was  elected  President,  William 
A.  Wood,  Treasurer,  and  H.  E.  Hascall,  Secretary.  The 
mill,  which  was  at  once  erected,  was  burned  in  September, 
1872,  and  rebuilt  in  1872-73,  with  a  first-class  74-inch 
Fourdrinier  machine.  Since  then  the  mill  has  done  a  very 
successful  business,  making  printing-  and  book-paper,  Bristol 
board,  colored  tints  in  great  variety,  etc.  During  the  year 
1879  the  capacity  of  the  mill  was  almost  doubled  by  the 
addition  of  another  Fourdrinier  machine,  a  large  engine 
and  boilers,  etc.,  and  it  has  a  present  capacity  for  manufac- 
turing from  six  to  eight  tons  of  paper  daily,  and  furnishes 
employment  to  one  hundred  persons.  The  present  directors 
are  J.  P.  Woodbury,  Silas  Hubbard,  Edward  Woodbury, 
J.  Parsons,  S.  A.  Gibson,  William  A.  Wood,  G.  E.  Bar- 
dun.  J.  Parsons  is  President ;  S.  A.  Gibson,  Superinten- 
dent; William  A.  Wood,  Treasurer;  and  Edward  Wood- 
bury, Secretary. 

Paper  Manufacturers. — B.  F.  Lyon  was  one  of  the 
original  directors  of  the  Kalamazoo  Paper  Company.  After 
the  mills  were  completed  he  superintended  the  manufacture 
of  paper  there  for  two  years,  and  severed  his  connection 
with  the  company  in  1872.  He  then,  in  company  with 
H.  W.  Paige,  built  the  Commonwealth  Mills  at  Plainwell, 
and  the  manufacture  of  paper  was  commenced  at  that  place. 
It  is  still  continued  by  the  above  firm,  the  members  of 
which  are  B.  F.  and  Frank  M.  Lyon.  Their  office  and 
warehouse  is  at  89  Main  Street,  Kalamazoo,  where  they 
deal  in  paper,  paper  bags,  and  flour  sacks.  Their  annual 
business  amounts  to  about  $100,000.     They  manufacture 


an  excellent  quality  of  printing-paper,  which  is  mostly  dis- 
posed of  to  Chicago  wholesale  dealers. 

Masonic  Regalia. — Frank  Henderson,  who  came  to  Kal- 
amazoo in  1860,  and  engaged  as  book-keeper  with  S.  W. 
Walker,  hardware  dealer,  was  afterwards  for  nine  years  en- 
gaged with  Charles  H.  Brown,  in  the  saddlery  hardware 
business.  During  that  time  he  manufactured  regalia  to 
some  extent,  and  since  opening  an  establishment  of  his  own 
has  conducted  an  excellent  business  in  the  line  of  manufac~ 
turing  society  regalia,  and  military,  firemen's,  and  band 
equipments.  A  number  of  hands  are  employed  (seven  in 
1878),  and  goods  of  the  finest  quality  turned  out. 

Undertakers. — J.  C.  Goodale,  undertaker  and  show-case 
manufacturer,  located  in  the  village  in  1853,  and  learned 
the  trade  of  cabinet-maker  with  his  brother,  Charles 
Goodale.  Since  then  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  firms 
of  Rice  &  Allen,  furniture  dealers,  and  Goodale  &  Henicka, 
cabinet-makers.  The  latter  firm  employed  the  first  steam- 
whistle  used  in  Kalamazoo  to  call  workmen  together.  In 
1864  Mr.  Goodale  established  his  show-case  factory,  and  in 
1875  purchased  McKee's  undertaking  stock,  and  now  car- 
ries on  both  branches.  He  is  also  the  owner  of  a  very  fine 
hearse. 

J.  Birge  began  business  as  an  undertaker  in  Kalamazoo 
in  1869,  and  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Birge  &  Drake 
and  Birge  &  Loveland,  buying  out  the  latter  in  1877. 

Furniture. — The  largest  furniture  establishment  in  the 
village  is  that  of  John  McKee,  who  came  here  in  1855 
from  Mount  Morris,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  established 
himself  in  business  in  1860.  His  store  is  located  at  45 
North  Burdick  Street,  and  occupies  three  large  floors. 

Messrs.  E.  A.  Carder  &  Sons  and  Starkey  <$c  Gilbert 
are  also  extensive  dealers. 

Lumber  Dealers. — The  firm  of  C.  Sweetland  &  Co. 
was  formed  in  1868,  and  a  very  extensive  business  has 
been  worked  up.  Caleb  Sweetland,  the  senior  member,  has 
been  a  resident  of  the  county  since  1831,  when  he  settled 
in  the  township  of  Portage ;  he  removed  to  Kalamazoo  in 
1844. 

Tyler  &  Turner,  lumber  dealers  and  proprietors  of  the 
planing-mill  at  the  corner  of  Church  and  Water  Streets, 
began  business  as  a  firm  in  1870.  They  manufacture 
Seeley's  patent  two-shoe  fauning-mill,  Upjohn's  feed-cut- 
ters, and  general  building  material,  and  transact  a  large 
business. 

Bush  &  Paterson,  at  56  North  Burdick  Street,  manu- 
facture «doors,  sash,  blinds,  and  building  material,  wind- 
mills, fanning-mills,  and  billiard-table  legs,  and  are  also  en- 
gaged very  extensively  in  contracting  and  building, — at 
present  largely  for  railway  companies.  From  50  to  80 
hands  are  employed,  and  an  annual  business  is  transacted 
amounting  from  $150,000  to  $200,000.  This  firm  is  the 
oldest,  without  a  change,  in  Kalamazoo  County,  having 
been  established  in  1856.  A  frame  building  was  first 
occupied  on  the  corner  north  of  their  present  buildings, 
and  in  the  same  block.  Their  present  shops  are  built  of 
brick,  and  are  commodious  and  convenient.  The  firm  has 
built  four- fifths  of  the  brick  edifices  in  Kalamazoo,  includ- 
ing the  Ladies'  Library  Building,  Corporation  Hall,  and 
the  county  jail.     Frederick  Bush  first  came  to  Kalamazoo 
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in  1844,  from  the  city  of  New  York.  Five  years  of  the 
time  between  then  and  1856  he  was  away  from  the  village. 
Thomas  Paterson,  also  from  New  York  City,  arrived  in 
1856,  the  same  year  the  partnership  was  established  here. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  enterprising  firms  in  Kalamazoo, 
and  the  patronage  it  receives  is  evidence  of  its  popularity.* 

Messrs.  Dewing  &  Sons,  manufacturers  of  sash,  doors 
and  blinds,  and  lumber,  occupy  extensive  buildings  in  the 
rear  of  North  Burdick  Street  and  Kalamazoo  Avenue. 
The  business  was  established  as  early  as  1856,  by  Dewing 
&  Scudder  The  firm  of  Dewing  &  Son  was  subsequently 
formed,  and  finally  that  of  Dewing  &  Sons,  the  latter 
about  1875.  The  members  of  this  firm  are  W.  G.  Dewing, 
W.  S.  Dewing,  Charles  A.  Dewing,  and  James  H.  Dewing. 
About  100  hands  are  employed,  and  an  annual  business  is 
transacted  averaging  $100,000.  The  senior  member  of  the 
firm,  William  G.  Dewing,  came  to  Kalamazoo  in  June, 
1836,  from  the  county  of  Norfolk,  England,  and  has  been 
interested  in  the  manufactures  of  the  place,  beside  having 
aided  in  sustaining  the  "  Children's  Home,"  which  institu- 
tion owes  its  establishment  to  himself  and  wife.  The 
buildings  occupied  by  Dewing  &  Sons  are  constructed  of 
brick. 

A  clothes-pin  factory  was  established  here  a  few  years 
since  by  parties  from  Rockford,  111.,  others  in  Chicago 
being  also  interested.  A  large  brick  building  was  erected, 
and  numerous  persons  were  employed  by  the  firm.     Mr. 

Stockton  was  the  resident  manager  or  superintendent. 

The  factory  was  closed  about  1876-77.  In  the  fall  of 
1879  it  was  purchased  by  D.  Den  Blyker,  proprietor  of 
the  Kalamazoo  Bending-Works,  and  formerly  owner  of  a 
saw-mill  in  the  south  part  of  the  corporation,  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  Mr.  Den  Blyker  is  now  manufacturing 
wood-work  for  agricultural  implements,  and  other  parties 
who  apply  for  material  in  his  line. 

Harrow  Spring  Company. — In  the  rear  of  Bush  & 
Paterson's  establishment  a  large  frame  building  has  been 
erected,  and  is  now  (January,  1880)  being  fitted  with  ma- 
chinery for  the  manufacture  of  the  Heed  (or  Garver)  spring 
harrow-tooth.  The  above  company  was  formed  in  the  fall 
of  1879,  and  its  officers  are  Joseph  B.  WyckofF,  President; 
H.  C.  Reed,  Vice-President ;  J.  K.  Wagner,  Secretary  and 
General  Manager.  It  is  expected  that  about  30  persons 
will  be  employed  in  the  factory  when  the  business  has  be- 
come fairly  established. 

Bookbinders.^ — Ihling  Brothers,  publishers  of  the 
Michigan  Freemason  and  manufacturers  of  blank-books, 
have  a  large  and  well-fitted  establishment, — one  of  the  best 
in  the  West.  They  started  in  1869,  and  now  employ  18 
or  20  hands,  and  furnish  many  of  the  blank-books  used  in 
the  various  county  offices  of  the  State.  Their  reputation 
for  fine  work  is  excellent. 

Paints  and  Oils. — R.  W.  Southworth,  on  North  Bur- 
dick Street,  became  established  in  business  in  Kalamazoo 
in  1860,  and  has  built  up  a  large  and  profitable  trade,  at- 

*  Messrs.  Bush  &  Paterson  began  the  erection,  in  January,  1880, 
next  south  of  their  office,  of  a  two-story  brick  block,  80  by  55  feet  in 
dimensions,  to  be  used  as  stores  and  offices. 

f  In  the  same  building  with  Ihling  Brothers  is  the  large  job-print- 
ing establishment  of  H.  II.  Everard  &  Co. 


tending  to  all  kinds  of  painting,  and  dealing  in  the  various 
materials  used  by  painters,  artists,  manufacturers  of  wax 
flowers,  etc.    He  employs  from  10  to  15  hands. 

Harness. — The  pioneer  harness-maker  of  Kalamazoo  is 
James  Green,  who  came  in  1835,  and  established  himself 
in  business  in  1845,  continuing  to  the  present. 

William  Wagner  located  in  Kalamazoo  in  1855,  and 
established  his  present  business  in  1872.  He  now  carries 
a  fine  stock  at  No.  40  North  Burdick  Street. 

Crockery  and  Glassware. — The  substantial  firm  of  T.  S. 
Cobb  &  Son  was  established  in  1853,  and  their  present 
elegant  marble  building  on  Main  Street  was  erected  in  1 866. 
This  firm  carries  a  very  large  stock  of  china,  glass,  plated 
ware,  crockery,  Bohemian  ware,  etc.,  and  has  an  extensive 
business.^  Hon.  Thomas  S.  Cobb  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens  of  the  place,  having  held  seats  in  both 
houses  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  many  other  honorable 
positions. 

Clothiers  and  Merchant  Tailors. — H.  M.  Seligman  & 
Co.,  clothiers,  established  a  store  at  109  Main  Street  in 
1867,  but  afterwards  removed  to  119.  Morris  Seligman, 
the  elder,  carried  on  the  business  of  manufacturer  and 
wholesale  dealer  in  clothing  for  twenty-four  years  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  beginning  in  1839. 

M.  Cramer,  clothier,  located  in    this  village   in   1853, 
*  coming  from  New  York  City,  at  which  place  he  had  recently 
arrived  from  Germany.     About  four  years  later  he  opened 
a  clothing-store,  and  is  now  located  at  113  Main  Street. 

H.  F.  Weimer,  merchant  tailor,  has  been  identified  with 
the  business  interests  of  Kalamazoo  since  1858.  In  1868 
the  firm  of  Weimer  &  Bumbler  was  established,  and  con- 
tinued for  nine  years.  Mr.  Weimer  is  now  conducting  a 
fine  business  in  a  new  location  on  the  south  side  of  Main 
Street. 

George  E.  Sabin,  established  in  1872,  occupies  a  fine 
store  in  the  elegant  marble  block  owned  by  Henry  Breese ; 
carries  a  large  and  excellent  stock. 

Notions  and  Fancy  Goods. — The  principal  dealers  in 
these  articles  in  the  village  are  M.  Miller  &  Co.,  at  109 
Main  Street,  and  J.  R.  Jones,  at  103  Main  Street,  both 
carrying  large  stocks  and  doing  a  heavy  business. 

Trunks  and  Traveling-Bags. — Theron  F.  Giddings  has 
been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  these  articles  since 
1870,  and  has  won  a  wide  reputation.  His  well-stocked 
store  is  located  at  138  Main  Street.  Mr.  Giddings,  who  is 
the  present  efficient  county  clerk,  has  been  honored  by  many 
other  offices  in  the  gift  of  his  townsmen  and  citizens  of  the 
county. 

Hardware. — The  firm  of  Parsons,  Wood  &  Phelps,  lo- 
cated at  125  Main  Street,  is  the  oldest  of  its  class  in  Kal- 
amazoo, its  beginning  dating  back  to  1845.  Hon.  Jonathan 
Parsons  located  here  in  1844,  Henry  Wood  in  1851,  and 
Charles  M.  Phelps  in  1864. 

J.  J.  Perrin  &  Co.,  at  5, 7,  and  9  North  Burdick  Street, 
carry  one  of  the  largest  retail  stocks  in  the  West. 

John  De  Visser  &  Co.,  now  located  at  36  South  Burdick 
Street,  originally  started  in  1873  at  103  South  Burdick. 
They  carry  a  large  stock  and  do  an  extensive  business. 

X  It  is  claimed  that  this  is  the  finest  store  of  the  kind  in  the  State. 
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Druggists. — The  oldest  drug  house  in  Kalamazoo  is  that 
of  Clapham  &  McDonald,  at  106  Main  Street.  In  1843, 
James  Clapham  bought  out  George  Browning,  the  only 
druggist  then  in  the  place,  the  establishment  being  located 
at  85  Main  Street. 

David  A.  MeNair  set  up  in  the  same  business  eight  months 
later.  George  McDonald  arrived  in  the  place  in  1856,  and 
David  in  1863,  and  both  were  employed  as  clerks  for  several 
years  by  Mr.  Clapham.  In  1873  they  purchased  an  inter- 
est in  the  establishment,  and  the  above  firm-name  was 
adopted. 

George  McDonald  is  now  doing  business  at  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Burdick  Streets. 

Francis  Colman  located  here  in  1866,  and  in  1869  opened 
a  large  stock  of  drugs  at  141  Main  Street.  In  1875  he  took 
into  partnership  his  son,  Howard  Colman,  and  the  firm  of 
F.  Colman  &  Son  is  now  doing  a  large  business. 

C.  S.  d'Arcambal  commenced  trade  in  1850,  in  the  Cos- 
mopolitan Hotel  block,  now  the  Burdick  House,  and  still 
continues. 

Roberts  &  Hillhouse  began  business  under  that  firm- 
name  in  1857,  in  which  year  both  members  came  to  the 
place. 

Boohs,  Stationer]/,  etc. — Roberts  &  Hillhouse,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  line  of  drugs,  carry  a  large  stock  of  books, 
stationery,  and  fancy  articles. 

Mullin  &  Young,  successors  to  W.  H.  Reddington,  are 
located  on  East  Main  Street,  near  the  corner  of  Burdick, 
and  though  but  a  short  time  in  the  business,  are  enjoying  a 
gratifying  trade.     Their  stock  is  large  and  complete. 

C.  L.  Rounds,  in  the  same  building  with  F.  Colman, 
carries  an  extensive  line  of  blank-books  and  stationery,  and 
has  in  stock  many  excellent  volumes  upon  history,  travel, 
etc  ,  aside  from  the  usual  variety  of  works  found  in  such 
establishments. 

Photographers. — The  art  of  photography  in  Kalamazoo 
has  reached  a  high  state  of  perfection.  The  principal  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  business  are  Wallace  S.  White,  at  150 
Main  Street,  who  came  to  the  place  in  1868  ;  C.  C.  Packard, 
at  103  Main  Street,  established  in  1865,  and  doing  a  very 
fine  business;  M.  H.  Porter,  at  118  Main  Street;  and  A. 
Van  Sickle,  on  the  east  side  of  Burdick  Street,  south  of 
Main.  Mr.  Van  Sickle  is  a  recent  arrival,  but  has  already 
won  an  excellent  reputation  for  his  work. 

Grocers. — The  prominent  grocers  of  Kalamazoo  are  F. 
S.  Stone  &  Son,  at  150  Main  Street,  established  in  1868; 
Trowbridge  &  Crosby,  104  Main  Street;  H.  Shear  &  Sons, 
successors  to  Ashby  &  Shear,  at  14  South  Burdick  Street; 
Marenus  Amperse,  a  native  of  Holland,  at  corner  of  Kala- 
mazoo Avenue  and  Harrison  Street;  H.  W.  King,  "the 
West-End  Grocer,"  at  164  Main  Street ;  J.  H.  Roennau, 
77  Main  Street ;  Nathansan  &  Shuster,  proprietors  of  the 
American  Tea  House,  corner  of  Main  and  Burdick  Streets ; 
and  James  J.  Van  Kersen,  also  a  native  of  Holland,  doing 
business  at  40  Main  Street. 

Flour  and  Feed. — The  largest  retail  business  in  this  line 
in  Kalamazoo  is  done  by  A.  E.  Sherwood,  at  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Church  Streets.  Mr.  Sherwood  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  the  place  since  1855,  and  was  long  in  the  employ 
of  Messrs.  Merrill  &  McCourtie. 


Dry-Goods. — The  leading  dry-goods  houses  are  those  of 
L.  L.  Clark  &  Co.,  established  in  1839;  William  B.  Clark 
&  Son,  originally  established  by  the  senior  partner  in  1845; 
Bruen  &  Skinner,  1863;  A.  L.  Bigelow ;  H.  Bishop  & 
Son, — Mr.  Bishop,  Sr.,  having  been  engaged  in  business 
here  since  1839,  and  formerly  of  Schoolcraft. 

Farm  Implements. — The  dealers  in  farming  utensils  are 
Rowley  Brothers,  12  Portage  Street,  established  by  Crooks, 
Sykes  &  Co.  in  1870  ;  J.  C.  Davis,  58  and  60  North  Bur- 
dick Street,  established  in  1875  ;  O.  T.  Blood,  39  North 
Burdick  Street,  established  in  1864. 

Boots  and  Shoes. — A.  P.  Sprague  opened  an  establish- 
ment at  97  Main  Street  in  1869.  H.  Isbell  commenced 
trade  here  in  1861,  and  in  1872  located  at  85  Main  Street. 
S.  O.  Bennett  came  to  Kalamazoo  in  1859,  and  in  the  fall 
of  that  year  began  business  in  the  place.  In  January,  1866, 
his  sons,  James  and  John,  were  admitted  to  partnership, 
and  in  1875  the  senior  member  retired  from  business  and 
settled  in  Grand  Rapids,  leaving  his  son,  J.  C.  Bennett,  sole 
proprietor.  A.  A.  Hazard  began  business  in  1870.  Jacob 
Decow,  a  Canadian,  opened  a  small  shop  in  1862,  and 
removed  to  98  Main  Street  when  his  increasing  business 
demanded  a  change  of  location.  Leopold  HofFer  started  in 
trade  here  in  1859,  and  is  now  situated  at  84  Main  Street. 
William  Ballantine  began  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  in  Kala- 
mazoo in  1874,  and  has  a  large  custom.  F.  R.  Kingman, 
near  the  post-office,  is  a  more  recent  arrival,  but  does  a 
large  business,  and  deals  in  first-quality  goods. 

Millinery.  —  The  leading  millinery  establishments  are 
those  of  W.  Morse,  Jr.,  founded  in  1857,  at  present  located 
at  139  Main  Street;  and  C.  C.  Capen,  at  107  Main  Street. 

Hats  and  Caps. — James  Denton,  at  126  Main  Street, 
has  an  excellent  establishment;  and  H.  S.  Parker,  at  137 
Main  Street,  has  been  in  business  since  1858.  The  fine 
double  store,  of  which  he  occupies  one-half,  was  built  by 
him  in  partnership  with  E.  H.  Davis. 

Jewelers. — One  of  the  finest  jewelry  establishments  in 
the  West  is  that  of  A.  C.  Wortley,  located  at  139  Main 
Street.  Mr.  Wortley  removed  here  from  Detroit  in  1859, 
and  engaged  in  the  jewelry  trade,  and  has  built  up  a 
wonderful  business.  He  purchased  and  remodeled  the  store 
he  now  occupies  in  1878,  and  moved  into  it  in  the  fall  of 
that  year.  The  stock  carried  by  Mr.  Wortley  ranges  from 
$15,000  to  $40,000.* 

William  H.  Snow  arrived  here  from  New  York  City  in 
1850,  and  established  a  jewelry-store,  and  has  won  a  repu- 
tation as  an  excellent  mechanic  in  his  line.  Many  thousand 
watches  have  been  repaired  by  him,  and  he  has  at  present 
the  charge  of  the  town -clock,  in  the  Baptist  church  tower. 

Myron  H.  Evits,  at  75  Main  Street,  came  to  Kalamazoo 
with  his  father,  Rennselaer  Evits,  in  1834,  the  latter  open- 
ing the  first  jewelry-store  in  the  county. 

Musical  Instruments. — In  1854  the  manufacture  of  reed- 
organs  was  commenced  in  Kalamazoo  by  W.  P.  Blakeman 
and  Mr. Simmons,  at  the  corner  of  Rose  and  Water 

*  Mr.  Wortley  enlisted  in  1861  in  the  6th  Michigan  Infantry,  and 
was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  8th  New  York  Cavalry,  in  Pleas- 
onton's  command.  Served  three  years,  and  returned  in  1864  and  con- 
tinued his  business  at  Kalamazoo.  During  his  term  of  service  he 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  brevet  major  of  cavalry. 
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Streets.  Mr.  Simmons  subsequently  established  an  organ 
manufactory  in  Detroit,  and  was  associated  with  Mr.  Clough 
in  making  the  Simmons  &  Clough  organ,  now  the  "  Clough 
&  Warren."  In  1866,  Col.  Delos  Phillips  purchased  a 
half-interest  in  the  establishment  at  Kalamazoo,  and  in 
1869  became  sole  proprietor,  and  manufactures  the  cele- 
brated "  Star"  organ,  an  instrument  which  has  won  a 
deserved  reputation.  About  15  men  are  employed  in  the 
work  ;  and  although  this  is  not  one  of  the  most  extensive 
institutions  in  the  county,  it  is  one  that  causes  as  much 
gratification  as  any.  Repairing  musical  instruments  is  a 
specialty  of  the  colonel's  business,  and  none  but  skilled 
mechanics  are  employed,  thereby  insuring  as  good  work  as 
can  be  done  in  New  York  or  Boston.  During  the  time 
Col.  Phillips  has  had  charge  of  the  factory  between  2000 
and  3000  organs  have  been  manufactured  ;  these  are  dis- 
tributed mainly  throughout  Kalamazoo  and  adjoining 
counties. 

"  Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast, 
To  soften  rocks,  or  bend  a  knotted  oak." 

Although  the  people  of  this  region  are  far  from  being 
savages,  the  colonel  claims  that  his  work  among  them  has 
done  more  good  than  that  of  any  other  man,  in  that  at 
least  10,000  people  are  constantly  made  happy  by  the  tones 
of  his  instruments.  Aside  from  the  manufacture  of  organs, 
a  general  stock  of  pianos,  organs,  and  musical  merchandise 
is  kept  on  hand,  and  the  business  has  been  continually 
prosperous,  and  a  public  want  has  been  satisfied. 

Nurseries. — The  "  Union  Nurseries,11  owned  by  L.  G. 
Bragg  &  Co.,  are  the  largest  in  Michigan,  and  were  first 
established  in  1857,  at  Paw  Paw,  Van  Buren  Co  They 
were  removed  to  Kalamazoo  in  1867,  after  the  purchase  by 
L.  G.  Bragg  of  a  tract  of  land  containing  160  acres,  imme- 
diately west  of  the  Michigan  Insane  Asylum.  The  business 
of  this  nursery  has  grown  to  mammoth  proportions,  and 
the  sales  extend  in  all  directions  throughout  the  country. 
Mr.  Bragg  came  West  when  but  a  boy,  and  without  means. 
His  partner  is  J.  N.  Stearns,  and  the  firm  is  known  as  a 
reliable  and  honorable  one.  About  30  hands  are  constantly 
employed. 

The  "Kalamazoo  Nursery11  was  established  in  1859  by 
George  Taylor,  its  present  proprietor,  and  from  a  small  be- 
ginning the  business  has  increased  to  very  respectable  pro- 
portions. The  nursery  contains  18  acres  (in  1878).  Mr. 
Taylor  is  assisted  by  his  three  sons,  George,  James,  and 
John. 

The  "Asylum  Hill  Nurseries11  of  E.  M.  Potter  were 
established  in  1866,  and  contain  50  acres,  which  are  planted 
to  various  fruits,  berries,  evergreens,  etc. 

The  Eagle  Portland  Cement  Company  was  established 
in  1876,  and  began  the  manufacture  of  a  cement  equal  to 
English,  German,  or  French  cement.  Extensive  works 
were  built  north  of  the  corporation,  near  the  line  of 
the  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  and  employment  given  to 
50  or  60  hands.  A  tram-railway  was  constructed,  leading 
across  the  river  to  a  small  lake  above  the  site  of  the  old 
blast-furnace,  where  the  marl  is  procured  from  which  the 
cement  is  made.  Mr.  Henry  Bush  is  the  able  superintend- 
ent of  the  works.  Since  October,  1879,  the  institution  has 
not  been  in  operation. 


Real- Estate  Dealers. — Nicholas  Baumann,  from  among 
the  Allegheny  Mountains,  came  to  Kalamazoo  in  1855, 
possessed  of  $65.  He  began  keeping  a  boarding-house, 
and,  having  saved  a  small  sum,  in  1856  built  the  Portage 
Brewery.  Was  afterwards  engaged  in  the  butchering  busi- 
ness, and  speculated  some  in  real  estate,  being  always  for- 
tunate. In  1865  he  built  the  steam  brewery ;  in  1870 
Baumann's  block,  on  Burdick  Street ;  in  1872,  the  double 
stores  at  60  and  62  Water  Street;  and  in  1875,  the  fine 
edifice  at  114  Main  Street,  occupied  by  Frank  Baumann 
as  a  saloon.  Has  accumulated  a  handsome  property,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  stores  and  residences,  and  receives  from 
their  rental  a  good  income. 

William  Green,  collector,  house-renter,  and  real-estate 
dealer,  came  to  Kalamazoo  from  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  in  1849, 
and  for  many  years  carried  on  the  business  of  a  harness- 
maker.  The  first  top-buggy  made  in  Kalamazoo  (by  Joseph 
Cornell)  was  trimmed  by  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Green  is  one  of 
the  successful  business  men  and  prominent  citizens  of  the 
"  Big  Village,"  as  Kalamazoo  is  familiarly  called. 

Banks  and  Bankers. — In  March,  1834,  the  Legislative 
Council  provided  for  the  establishment  at  Bronson  of  a 
branch  of  the  State  Bank  of  Michigan,  and  it  was  opened 
in  April  following  in  the  Huston  building,  which  had  been 
purchased  for  the  purpose,  Huston's  goods  having  been  re- 
moved to  a  barn  nearly  in  the  rear  of  Mcintosh's  store, 
where  he  continued  to  sell  until  his  new  store  was  ready.* 
This  bank  was  continued  until  about  1844-45,  when  the 
mother-bank  at  Detroit  failed.  Theodore  P.  Sheldon  was 
appointed  cashier  of  the  branch  at  Kalamazoo,  to  close  up 
its  affairs. 

T.  P.  Sheldon  &  Co.,  private  bankers,  located  in  the 
Sweetland  block,  on  Main  Street,  are  proprietors  of  the 
oldest  banking  institution  in  Kalamazoo,  and  it  is  possible 
that  Mr.  Sheldon  has  been  longer  in  this  business  than  any 
other  individual  banker  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  He 
opened  a  banking-house  at  this  place  iu  1844,  and  continued 
to  manage  its  affairs  alone  until  1850,  when  Horace  Mower 
was  admitted  as  a  partner.  Mr.  Mower  died  in  1860,  and 
in  1862  Henry  Breese,  Mr.  Sheldon's  present  partner,  be- 
came a  member  of  the  firm.  The-  name  of  the  house,  T. 
P.  Sheldon  &  Co.,  was  adopted  when  Sheldon  &  Mower 
became  associated.  A  general  banking  business  is  trans- 
acted. Mr.  Sheldon  has  been  a  resident  of  the  State  since 
1831,  in  which  year  he  located  in  White  Pigeon,  St.  Joseph 
Co.,  and  became  deputy  receiver  of  the  land-office,  retaining 
the  position  after  the  office  was  removed  to  Kalamazoo,  and 
coming  here  with  it  in  1834.  Mr.  Breese  came  somewhat 
later, — subsequent  to  1840, — and  for  several  years  resided 
in  Schoolcraft  township.  Mr.  Sheldon  is  of  the  opinion 
that  but  one  man  is  now  living  in  Kalamazoo  who  was  a 
man  grown  when  he  (Sheldon)  removed  here,  and  that  is 
Rodney  Seymour,  whose  first  visit  to  the  locality  was  made 
in  September,  1830. 

The  Kalamazoo  City  Bank  was  first  organized  as  a 
savings  bank  June  1,  1870,  by  Col.  F.  W.  Curtenius, 
Horace  M.  Peck,  and  C.  S.  Dayton,  and  was  subsequently 

*  In  April,  1837,  according  to  the  fi-les  of  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette, 
contracts  were  let  for  a  new  banking-house,  with  dwelling-house  at- 
tached, the  whole  to  cost  from  $8000  to  $10,000. 


COL.  DELOS  PHILLIPS. 


Delos  Phillips  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  24th 
day  of  October,  1839,  and  moved  with  his  parents  to  Ypsilanti,  Mich., 
when  about  six  years  of  age. 

He  is  the  second  of  eight  sons,  six  of  whom  are  now  living.  He 
availed  himself  of  the  advantages  of  the  very  thorough  schools  at 
this  centre  of  learning,  and  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen  was  prepared 
for  a  scientific  course  in  the  university.  The  next  four  years  were 
passed  in  preparation  for  a  full  classical  course,  and  he  feels  especially 
indebted  to  Prof.  Joseph  Esterbrook  and  Hon.  S.  M.  Cutcheon,  who 
had  charge  of  his  preparation.  m 

At  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  he  taught  a  district  school  in  the 
neighboring  township  of  Augusta,  and  the  next  year  in  Nankin, 
Wayne  Co.  We  find  him  entering  the  university  in  the  regular  classi- 
cal course  in  the  fall  of  1859. 

His  fellow-students  during  the  next  three  years,  m  the  class  ot  l»b«i, 
found  him  a  thorough  mathematician,  good  in  all  branches  of  study, 
and  perhaps  as  good  a  general  scholar  as  the  class  possessed;  he,  at 
this  time,  being  more  noted  for  general  information  and  good  delivery 
in  oratorical  efforts  than  for  special  minuteness  in  classical  or  mytho- 
logical lore.  .  . 

The  highest  honors  of  the  university  at  that  time  were  considered 
to  be  in  the  position  of  president  of  the  students'  lecture  association, 
to  which  he  was  elected  in  June,  1862. 

During  the  previous  year  it  had  been  hard  to  restrain  his  feelings 
of  obligation  to  enter  his  country's  service  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion, 
and  the  vacation  of  1862  gave  him  time  to  think  of  the  country's  need 
of  men.  . 

A  dozen  of  his  fellow-students  called  at  his  father  s  house,  and  of- 
fered to  enroll  their  names,  if  he  would.  He  had  previously  refused 
a  captain's  commission  through  fear  of  the  responsibility,  but  now  he 
could  not  resist  the  demands  of  patriotism,  though  he  very  much  de- 
sired to  complete  his  college  course,  now  within  one  year  of  its 
close.  .   , 

At  this  time,  Hon.  Chauncey  Joslin,  a  warm  personal  friend,  tried 
all  his  powers  of  persuasion  to  induce  him  to  finish  his  course,  and 
pursue  the  profession  of  law  by  entering  his  office  as  a  student. 

But  the  needs  of  the  country  and  his  willingness  to  serve  in  any 
capacity  at  length  induced  him  to  enlist  as  a  private  soldier  in  the 
17th  Michigan  Infantry. 

He  carried  a  musket  through  the  bitterly  fought  engagements  ot 
South  Mountain  and  Antietam,  Md.  Gen.  W.  H.  Withington,  of 
Jackson,  then  in  command  of  the  regiment,  for  gallantry  on  the  battle- 
field of  Antietam,  recommended  him  for  a  commission  as  2d  lieuten- 
ant, which  he  received  in  another  company,  there  being  no  position 
vacant  in  his  own. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  with  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg,  he  was  pro- 


moted 1st  lieutenant,  and  again,  in  October  of  same  year  (1863), 
captain  of  his  own  company.  He  was  present  at  every  engagement 
of  his  command,  and  the  17th  was  a  fighting  regiment,  until  he  was 
captured,  in  May,  1864,  at  Spottsylvania  Court-House,  Va. 

But  he  determined  not  to  remain  a  prisoner,  and  after  eleven  days' 
captivity,  with  four  others,  escaped  from  the  cars  near  the  northern 
border  of  North  Carolina.  Traveling  through  three  hundred  miles 
of  hostile  territory,  the  party  reached  the  Union  lines  at  Charleston, 
on  the  Kanawha. 

Arriving  in  Detroit,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  military  dis- 
trict of  Lake  Superior,  and  assisted  in  raising  the  28th  and  29th 
Michigan  Infantry  Regiments.  He  was  commissioned  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  former,  and  commanded  it  from  its  organization,  in  Oc- 
tober, to  December,  1864. 

In  January,  1865,  he  resigned  his  command,  settled  his  accounts 
with  all  departments  satisfactorily,  and  prepared  to  fulfill  business 
engagements  at  Marquette,  Lake  Superior,  when  he  was  requested 
by  President  Haven,  of  the  university,  to  confer  with  the  faculty  with 
a  view  to  graduation  in  June. 

They  tendered  him  a  diploma  on  account  of  his  services  as  a  soldier 
upon  his  studying  eight  weeks,  and  passing  the  studies  of  the  second 
semester. 

Through  the  partiality  of  President  A.  D.  White,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, at  that  time  Professor  of  History  in  the  University,  he  was 
chosen  as  the  valedictorian  of  his  class. 

He  left  Lake  Superior  in  1866,  and  in  June  became  a  citizen  of 
Kalamazoo  County,  where  he  has  since  resided,  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  a  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  musical  merchandise. 

In  1868  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
nine,  being  the  youngest  member  of  the  body.  He  served  on  the 
committee  of  three  which  gave  to  Michigan  the  present  free  school 
system;  his  associates  being  Hon.  P.  R.  L.  Pierce,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
and  Hon.  L.  D.  Norris,  of  Ypsilanti.  He  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  military  affairs,  and  served  on  the  committee  upon  reform 
schools. 

In  1876  he  was  presidential  elector,  and  by  vote  of  the  electorial 
college  selected  as  messenger  to  Washington. 

In  1878  he  was  honorably  mentioned  by  the  leading  press  of  the 
State  as  Republican  candidate  for  Secretary  of  State,  but  declined 
the  proffered  honor. 

In  politics  he  has  always  been  a  Republican,  and  a  friend  of  the 
laboring  man.  He  has  for  four  years  been  chairman  of  the  Kala- 
mazoo County  Republican  Committee,  and  manages  its  affairs  with 
good  judgment.  He  possesses  the  good  opinion  of  the  people  of  his 
own  county,  and  has  received  the  especial  mention  of  the  press  of  the 
State  for  efficient  work. 
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reorganized  as  a  private  bank.  It  has  an  extensive  business, 
and  is  very  popular.  Its  officers,  who  are  all  prominent 
citizens,  are  F.  W.  Curtenius,  President;  Horace  M.  Peck, 
Vice-President;  C.  S.  Dayton,  Cashier.  Bank  located  at 
northwest  corner  of  Main  and  Burdick  Streets. 

The  Michigan  National  Bank  was  originally  established 
as  a  private  bank,  in  June,  1856,  by  Messrs.  Woodbury, 
Potter,  and  Wood.  In  1857,  when  nearly  all  the  banks 
succumbed  under  the  great  financial  crash,  this  one  promptly 
met  all  its  obligations  and  weathered  the  storm.  In  June, 
1865,  a  charter  was  received,  and  the  institution  was  organ- 
ized as  the  Michigan  National  Bank,  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000,  limited  to  $500,000.  Its  officers  were  J.  P. 
Woodbury,  Allen  Potter,  W.  A.  Wood,  J.  Parsons,  A. 
Thomas,  S.  S.  Cobb,  J.  C.  Bassett,  F.  W.  Curtenius,  H. 
Bishop,  Directors ;  William  A.  Wood,  President ;  Allen 
Potter,  Vice-President ;  J.  W.  Taylor,  Cashier ;  Edwin  J. 
Phelps  and  Edward  Woodbury,  Tellers.  Its  capital  remains 
the  same,  and  it  has  a  surplus  of  $100,000.  Its  present 
officers  are  J.  P.  Woodbury,  Allen  Potter,  W.  A.  Wood, 
J.  Parsons,  S.  S.  Cobb,  H.  Bishop,  John  W.  Taylor,  F. 
Bush,  W.  G.  Pattison,  Directors;  W.  A.  Wood,  President; 
Allen  Potter,  Vice-President;  J.  W.  Taylor,  Cashier. 

The  First  National  Bank  was  organized  in  December, 
1863,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  limited  to  $500,000. 
The  capital  has  since  been  increased  to  $100,000.  The 
present  officers  (January,  1880)  are  B.  S.  Babcock,  T.  S. 
Cobb,  Hiram  Arnold,  Latham  Hull,  E.  O.  Humphrey,  Ne- 
hemiah  Chase,  Directors ;  B.  S.  Babcock,  President ;  T.  S. 
Cobb,  Vice-President ;  Chauncey  Strong,  Cashier. 

Kalamazoo  Business  College. — This  institution  was  es- 
tablished Dec.  19,  1869,  by  W.  F.  Parsons,  a  graduate 
under  P.  B.  Spencer,  author  of  the  Spencerian  system 
of  penmanship.  The  class  first  organized  by  Mr.  Par- 
sons consisted  of  20  members.  Both  penmanship  and 
telegraphy  are  taught  in  this  school,  although  not  so  much 
is  now  being  done  with  the  latter  branch  as  formerly. 
The  college  was  established  in  the  rooms  now  occupied, 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  "  House  Block,"  southeast  corner 
Main  and  Burdick  Streets.  The  total  number  of  students 
who  have  entered  this  institution  is  940,  and  the  present 
class  numbers  about  95.  Of  the  graduates,  many  have 
obtained  situations  with  business  houses  in  the  larger  cities 
of  the  country,  and  all  are  in  business  in  various  places 
"  throughout  all  the  land."  Prof.  Parsons  served  three 
years  in  the  army,  being  captain  of  Company  C,  29th 
Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry,  belonging  to  the  13th  Army 
Corps,  and  doing  duty  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf. 
His  college  has  won  a  wide  reputation,  and  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  prominent  educational  institutions  of  Kalamazoo. 
Wholesale  Houses.— Kalamazoo  is  represented  in  the 
jobbing  line  by  the  following  houses: 

Groceries:  F.  S.  Stone  &  Son,  Trowbridge  &  Crosby,  B. 
Desenberg  &  Co. 

Kalamazoo  Oil  Company. 

Dry-goods:  M.  Israel  &  Co.,  Wm.  B.  Clark's  Son. 

Notions  and  knit  goods :  Sam.  Rosenbaum. 

Wagons,  etc.  :   H.  A.  Stone. 

Tobacco  and  liquors :  D.  Lilienfeld  &  Brother. 

Millinery :  C.  C.  Capen,  W.  J.  Morsel 


Furniture  :  E.  A.  Carder  &  Sons,  Starkey  &  Gilber,  John 
McKee. 

Drugs  :  Clapham  &  McDonald. 

Organs  :  Col.  Deios  Phillips. 

Breweries. — The  breweries  of  Kalamazoo  are  the  follow- 
ing, viz. :  "  Kalamazoo  Steam  Brewery,"  Asylum  Avenue, 
George  Kinast,  proprietor;  "Portage  Brewery,"  on  Lake 
Street,  near  Portage  Creek,  G.  Numaier,  proprietor;  B. 
Locher,  7  Walnut  Street;  Henry  Schroder,  proprietor 
"  Frank's  Brewery,"  77  Kalamazoo  Avenue ;  George  Judd, 
Malt  House,  on  North  Burdick  Street. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

Kalamazoo  Gazette. — The  Michigan  Statesman  and  St. 
Joseph  Chronicle  was  established  at  White  Pigeon,  St. 
Joseph  Co.,  Mich.,  about  Dec.  1,  1833,  by  John  D.  De- 
frees,  now  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Henry  Gilbert  purchased 
the  paper  in  June,  1834,  and  continued  its  publication  at 
White  Pigeon  until  September,  1835.  The  United  States 
land-office  had  been  removed  from  this  place  to  Kalamazoo 
(then  called  Bronson)  in  the  spring  or  early,  summer  of 
1834,  and  thither,  in  September,  1835,  Mr.  Gilbert  followed 
with  his  printing  establishment.  The  name  of  the  paper 
was  changed  to  Michigan  Statesman,  Jan.  24,  1835.  The 
first  paper  was  struck  in  Bronson,  Oct.  2,  1835.  Albert 
Chandler  was  associated  with  Mr.  Gilbert  for  a  short  period 
at  that  time  in  the  conduct  of  the  paper. 

In  1836  the  whole  printing  material  of  the  office  was 
sold  and  removed  to  Indiana ;  and  Mr.  Gilbert  went  East 
and  purchased  an  entire  new  outfit,  the  publication  of  the 
paper  being  suspended  for  a  few  weeks  during  the  interval. 
The  name  was  changed  to  Kalamazoo  Gazette,  which  it  has 
since  borne,  Jan.  23,  1837.  Samuel  Yorke  At  Lee  took 
editorial  charge  at  this  time  and  made  it  a  political  power 
in  the  West,  He  was  a  facile,  pungent,  and  witty  writer, 
and  the  Gazette  became  a  great  favorite  under  his  manage- 
ment. On  the  7th  of  October,  1837,  the  paper  was  en- 
larged to  a  seven-column  folio,  and  on  December  9th  of  the 
same  year,  Mr.  O.  S.  Case,  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Gilbert, 
became  associated  in  its  publication.  This  partnership  was 
dissolved  Sept.  15,  1838,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  again  assumed 
entire  control.  June  1,  1839,  he  sold  a  half-interest  to  E. 
D.  Burr,  and  retired  from  the  management.  On  the  26th 
of  February,  1841,  he  again  assumed  entire  control,  and  on 
the  8th  of  October  following  sold  a  half-interest  to  Mr.  D. 
S.  Meritt,  who  withdrew  from  the  paper  Feb.  26,  1842. 

Mr.  Gilbert  continued  to  manage  the  paper  until  1844, 
when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Hascall  &  Adams.     In 

1845,  J.  W.  Breese  tried  his  hand  for  a  few  months  and 
retired;  and  in  May,  1846,  the  establishment,  title,  and 
good-will,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Volney  Hascall.  In  the 
hands  of  this  bright  scholar  and  able  writer  the  paper  took 
rank  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  West,  and  had  a  national  as 
well  as  State  reputation.     For  sixteen  years,  from   May, 

1846,  to  November,  1862,  the  Gazette  continued  to  prosper 
under  his  hands,  when,  having  secured  a  competency,  and 
on  account  of  failing  health  he  sold  the  establishment  to  J. 
R.  Mansur. 

This  paper  was  in  a  flourishing  condition  when  sold,  but 
the  new  proprietor  was  not  adapted  to  the  business,  and, 
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although  a  good  writer,  his  administration  was  short,  and 
the  paper  passed  into  the  hands  of  William  Shakespeare  &■ 
Co.  ;  then  changed  to  William  Shakespeare,  followed  soon 
by  the  firm  of  Wm.  Shakespeare  and  B.  S.  Gleason.  B. 
S.  Gleason  succeeded,  and  Joseph  Lomax  and  Elijah 
Clark  followed.  Under  the  firm  of  Lomax  &  Clark  the 
paper  had  a  short  but  brilliant  career.  In  quick  succession 
followed  Joseph  Lomax  alone,  then  Lomax  &  Brown,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  Joseph  Lomax  again.  These  changes  took 
place  between  the  time  when  Hascall  sold  the  paper  to 
Mansur  and  the  time  when  the  present  proprietor  assumed 
the  management,  a  period  of  eight  years.  Through  these 
various  administrations  it  was  conducted  with  average 
ability,  and  was,  on  the  whole,  successful. 

In  September,  1870,  the  present  proprietor  bought  the 
paper.  The  late  Volney  Hascall,  in  writing  a  brief  history 
of  the  Gazette,  just  prior  to  his  death,  used  the  following 
language  with  regard  to  the  present  proprietor : 

"  A.  J.  Shakespeare  may  be  said  to  be  the  child  of 
the  establishment,  having  entered  the  office  as  an  appren- 
tice to  the  writer  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  and  was 
fast  promoted  to  "jour.,"  foreman,  and,  during  the  proprie- 
tor's absence  in  Europe,  to  the  entire  management  of  both 
the  news  and  job  departments.  With  the  exception  of  nine 
and  a  half  years  spent  in  Niles,  as  the  proprietor  of  the 
Niles  Democrat,  the  Gazette  has  been,  as  it  were,  the  home 
of  "  Shake,"  as  his  fellow-craftsmen  call  him. 

"  From  the  moment  of  his  entry  into  the  establishment  as 
proprietor  his  success  has  been  assured.  Improvement  has 
followed  improvement  until  the  Gazette  is  one  of  the  best 
appointed  country  offices  in  the  State.  The  weekly  Ga- 
zette has  been  enlarged  to  a  handsome  eight-page  paper,  and 
a  plucky,  spicy,  and  able  morning  daily  put  on  a  firm  foot- 
ing, and  sure  to  become  one  of  the  fixtures  of  the  place. 

"  The  Gazette  of  to-day  is  longed  for  among  its  town  and 
country  patrons,  on  account  of  its  spice  and  vim,  even  as 
much,  or  more  than  when  the  witty  At  Lee  was  at  its  edi- 
torial head  in  the  early  day." 

The  Gazette  is  now  in  its  forty-seventh  year,  and  one  of 
the  oldest  papers  in  Michigan,  and  has  ever  been  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  Democratic  party. 

The  Kalamazoo  Telegraph. — This  newspaper  was  estab- 
lished at  Kalamazoo  as  a  weekly,  under  the  name  of  The 
Michigan  Telegraph,  in  1844,  the  first  number  appearing 
September  10th  of  that  year,  with  Henry  B.  Miller  as 
editor  and  publisher.  In  November,  1845,  the  office  was 
removed  to  the  basement  of  a  building  then  occupying  the 
present  site  of  F.  S.  Stone's  grocery,  corner  of  Main  and 
Rose  Streets.  Its  first  office  was  a  little  one-story  building 
on  Portage  Street,  which  stood  where  Geo.  C.  Winslow  & 
Bros.'  marble- works  now  stands.  Mr.  Miller  had  been 
assisted  in  the  editorship  of  the  Telegraph  from  the  first 
by  George  Torrey,  Sr.  In  November,  1845,  just  after  the 
office  was  removed,  Mr.  Miller  sold  his  interest  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Milliken,  who  came  here  from  South  Bend,  Ind.,  and 
the  paper  was  published  and  edited  for  the  following  two 
years  or  more  by  Milliken  and  Torrey,  but  in  Mr.  Milliken 's 
name.  In  the  spring  of  1846  the  office  was  taken  to  rooms 
over  Goss  &  Darling's  store,  which  occupied  the  present 
site  of  the  House  block,  or  a  part  of  it,  in  the  place  which 


had  just  been  vacated  by  the  Gazette.  Here  the  office  re- 
mained till  the  fall  of  1846,  when  Milliken  sold  out  to 
Torrey,  and  the  office  was  removed  to  the  second  story  of 
a  wooden  building  on  the  north  side  of  Main  Street,  about 
four  doors  west  of  Burdick  Street.  Meantime  Mr.  Milli- 
ken purchased  type  and  material,  and  started  another  Tele- 
graph in  the  room  vacated  by  Mr.  Torrey,  and  the  people  of 
Kalamazoo  had  the  edifying  spectacle,  for  several  months,  of 
two  papers  published  the  same  day,  and  each  claiming  to  be 
the  only  true,  original,  and  genuine  Telegraph.  This  condi- 
tion of  things,  of  course,  could  not  last,  and  on  June  27, 1 847, 
Mr.  Alex.  Sheldon  purchased  both  offices  and  consolidated 
them,  when  the  old  Telegraph  went  on  without  further  op- 
position in  its  own  ranks,  and  was  removed  back  to  the 
old  stand.  Mr.  Torrey  continued  editor  with  Mr.  Sheldon 
till  his  appointment  as  light-house  keeper  in  August,  1849, 
at  the  mouth  of  Grand  River.  Mr.  H.  B.  Miller  at  about 
the  same  time  was  made  superintendent  of  lights  at  Grand 
Haven,  having  been  for  some  time  previous  editor  of  a 
Buffalo  German  paper  of  the  Whig  stripe.  The  office, 
however  (before  it  was  sold),  again  for  some  months  was 
shared  with  the  Gazette,  and  the  two  papers  looked  very 
much  alike,  at  least  on  the  outside,  for  Mr.  Hascall  printed 
both  of  them,  and  much  of  the  news  and  miscellaneous 
matter  was  used  alike,  though  the  politics  wouldn't  mix. 
The  name  of  the  paper  had  been  changed  to  " Kalamazoo" 
Telegraph  in  1847  by  Mr.  Torrey.  In  August  he  retired 
from  five  years'  service  in  the  Telegraph  as  editor  and  at 
times  proprietor,  and  the  office  was  transferred  to  Mr.  S.  N. 
Gantt,  who  printed  the  paper  upon  his  own  material,  the 
Gazette  office  going  about  that  time  to  a  room  over  the 
back  part  of  what  is  now  McDonald's  drug-store.  About 
the  first  of  January,  Geo.  A.  Fitch  &  Co.  purchased  the 
offiee  of  Gantt.  On  the  5th  of  February  following,  the 
office  and  material,  then  in  the  Gray  &  Dennison  block,  was 
destroyed  in  the  fire  which  swept  away  all  the  buildings 
from  Burdick  Street  west  to  Sheldon's  bookstore,  which 
then  stood  where  Giddings'  harness-  and  trunk-store  now 
is,  and  some  shops  back  of  Main  Street — one  of  the  greatest 
fires  ever  known  here.  It  was  a  hard  blow  to  Mr.  Fitch, 
who,  then  a  very  young  man,  had  put  all  the  money  he 
could  raise  into  this  investment.  For  several  weeks  he 
issued  a  small  sheet  to  keep  the  paper  alive  in  the  succes- 
sion till  he  could  buy  and  arrange  a  new  outfit,  using,  in  the 
mean  time,  Mr.  Volney  Hascall's  office.  At  last,  after 
nearly  two  months'  delay,  the  Telegraph  again  appeared, — 
a  large  and  handsome  sheet,  the  old  name,  "  Michigan," 
being  substituted  for  "  Kalamazoo"  in  the  prefix  to  "Tele- 
graph," the  office  being  re-established  this  time  over  Mr. 
S.  S.  Cobb's  store  (now  Lilienfeld's).  For  nearly  sixteen 
years  Mr.  Fitch  continued  editor  and  a  proprietor  of  the 
Telegraph,  with  a  few  exceptions.  H.  E.  Hascall  had  the 
office  from  1858  to  1860,  while  Mr.  Fitch  was  at  Lansing,  in 
the  State  printing-office,  and  from  1861  to  1863.  Messrs. 
H.  C.  Buffington  at  one  time,  and  R.  F.  Johnstone  at  another, 
were  interested  as  editors  and  publishers.  In  I860,  Mr.  H. 
E.  Hascall  published  a  daily  edition  from  May  to  Novem- 
ber, during  the  Lincoln  campaign.  When  Mr.  Buffington 
took  the  offiee  in  November,  1860,  the  daily  was  discon- 
tinued, and  the  office  was  removed  to  the  third  story  of  the 
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House  block,  then  but  recently  completed.  In  1864,  dur- 
ing the  exciting  period  of  the  war,  Mr.  Fitch  published  for 
two  months  The  Evening  Telegraph.  Mr.  Fitch's  connec- 
tion with  the  Telegraph  covered  an  eventful  era  in  our 
national  and  political  history, — of  great  and  overshadowing 
issues,  of  results  supreme  and  commanding  in  their  conse- 
quences. With  many  of  the  leading  actors  in  the  events 
which  transpired  in  the  period  of  time  embraced  in  his  con- 
trol of  the  Telegraph,  Mr.  Fitch  was  intimately  acquainted, 
and  associated  in  not  a  few  of  the  organization  and  forma- 
tion of  parties  and  their  influences.  He  was  the  leading 
spirit,  the  originator  and  inspirer.  He  was  fertile  in  inven- 
tion, logical  and  plausible  as  a  talker  and  writer,  and  in  the 
history  of  the  Telegraph  he  was  the  man  whose  influence  was 
most  widely  felt.  He  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very 
first,  to  see  that  the  end  of  the  Whig  party  had  come,  and 
to  understand  and  to  make  known  to  the  State  the  necessity 
of  the  union  of  men  on  a  set  of  principles  which  would 
sweep  the  country  and  bring  about  a  new  and  better  order 
of  things  ;  and  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party  was 
first  advocated  in  the  Telegraph  while  he  was  editor. 

In  18G5,  Thomas  Fitch  had  partial  control  of  the  paper, 
and  Dr.  James  A.  13.  Stone  was  the  editor.  On  the  4th  of 
July,  1866,  the  brothers  George  A.  and  Thomas  Fitch 
transferred  the  title  to  the  brothers  Clement  W.  and  Ho- 
ratio H.  Stone,  and  iu  April,  1867,  it  was  removed  to  its 
present  location  over  the  post-office.  In  April,  1868,  the 
daily  was  re-commenced,  and  has  continued  ever  since.  On 
the  9th  of  December,  1869,  was  established  the  Kalama- 
zoo Telegraph  Company,  Rev.  G.  W.  Harris  becoming  one 
of  the  members.  Horatio  H.  Stone  died  March  4,  1870. 
Dr.  Stone  remained  editor,  assisted  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Harris. 
On  Oct.  1,  1870,  the  firm  changed  to  Stone  &  Smith,  H. 
H.  Smith,  now  journal  clerk  for  the  national  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  James  H.  Stone,  now  manager  of  the  De- 
troit Post  and  Tribune,  becoming  the  proprietors.  Nov. 
13, 1871,  Smith  disposed  of  his  interest  to  Mr.  H.  E.  Has- 
call.  On  the  25th  of  that  month  the  office  caught  fire 
about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  fearfully  dam- 
aged. Much  of  the  material,  however,  was  taken  out,  but 
most  of  the  presses  were  destroyed  ;  the  material  that  was  re- 
moved was  put  into  a  building  opposite  the  post-office,  but 
on  Monday  (the  fire  was  on  Saturday)  Mr.  Shakespeare,  of 
the  Gazette,  gave  room  for  the  office  to  "start  up"  again, 
and  the  Telegraph  came  out  as  usual  (not  missing  a  day  of 
publication),  remaining  at  the  Gazette  office  and  using  its 
power-press  till  the  old  Firemen's  Hall  could  be  repaired  ; 
this  was  about  three  weeks,  when  all  was  in  running  order 
again  at  the  old  stand  over  the  post-office.  On  Feb.  2, 
1872,  Harrison  E.  Hascall  committed  suicide  while  tempo- 
rarily deranged,  but  the  paper  continued  under  the  firm- 
name  of  Stone  &  Hascall  till  the  1st  of  January,  1873, 
when  it  appeared  under  the  proprietorship  of  James  H. 
Stone.  On  March  18,  1872,  it  was  enlarged  to  a  thirty-two- 
column  daily  and  forty-column  weekly,  and  printed  on  new 
type  and  presses. 

In  March,  1874,  Mr.  Lucius  B.  Kendall  became  joint 

proprietor  with  Mr.  Stone,  and  in  August  of  that  year  Mr. 

L.  M.  Gates  purchased  Mr.  Stone's  interest.    In  November 

following  a  joint-stock  company  was  formed,  which,  with  a 
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few  changes,  has  continued  to  the  present  writing.  During 
the  time  Mr.  J.  H.  Stone  was  the  proprietor,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Harris  and  a  Mr.  Fleming  were  at  different  periods  polit- 
ical writers  for  the  journal.  In  1874,  Mr.  H.  L.  Nelson 
was  political  editor. 

The  Telegraph  was  founded  as  a  Whig  paper,  and  has 
always  been  recognized  as  a  leading,  journal,  politically  and 
locally,  in  Western  Michigan.  It  was  the  first  paper  to 
advocate  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party,  a  move- 
ment which  was  successfully  inaugurated  in  Kalamazoo 
County,  and  in  which  the  State  of  Michigan  led  the  rest 
of  the  Union.  The  weekly  issue  is  at  present  a  forty-column 
paper,  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  paper  in  Western 
Michigan,  and  enjoys  a  large  and  lucrative  patronage  and 
the  confidence  of  the  people  of  this  section  of  country. 
The  daily  edition  is  an  eight-column  paper  with  1000 
circulation.  It  publishes  the  dispatches  of  the  Western 
Associated  Press,  and  has  a  well-organized  system  of  gath- 
ering news  from  the  western  portion  of  the  State.  The 
Kalamazoo  Publishing  Company  is  composed  of  L.  B. 
Kendall,  Dwight  May,*  and  W.  L.  Eaton.  Mr.  Eaton  is 
the  political  editor,  and  George  Torrey  local  and  literary 
editor. 

The  Kalamazoo  Mail. — In  May,  1878,  a  paper,  called 
the  Legal  Tender,  was  established  by  Messrs.  Secord  & 
Verity  ;  it  was  a  five-column  folio,  and  politically  stood 
upon  the  platform  of  the  "  Greenback"  party.  Secord 
soon  retired  from  the  firm,  and  an  interest  was  purchased  by 
C.  H.  Smith.  In  October,  1878,  the  Legal  Tender  was 
consolidated  with  the  Kalamazoo  Mail,  of  which  paper  two 
numbers  had  been  issued  by  C.  G.  Maynard  and  C.  S. 
Townsend.  The  Kalamazoo  Mail,  as  the  consolidated 
sheet  was  known,  was  published  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
two  papers  as  formerly  existing,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Kalamazoo  Mail  Publishing  Company,"  and  continued 
until  Jan.  16,  1879,  when  Maynard  and  Verity  retired. 
Townsend  &  Smith  issued  it  as  a  five-column  quarto  until 
April  17,  1879,  when  the  former  purchased  the  latter's 
interest ;  in  the  same  month  Townsend  sold  his  interest  to 
the  "  Mail  Publishing  Company,"  formed  about  that  time 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $3000.  Its  officers  are  Jarvis  D. 
Adams,  President ;  Capt.  W.  S.  Logan,  Vice-President ; 
Hampden  Kelsey,  Secretary ;  Thomas  R.  Sherwood,  Treasu- 
rer ;  Alexander  Cameron,  Isaac  Cox,  Peter  A.  Beebe,  C. 
G.  Townsend,  Dr.  I.  Clendenen,  J.  H.  Bostwick,  Dr.  F. 
H.  Chase,  James  Campbell,  A.  S.  Dyckman,  Trustees.  This 
company  purchased  the  office  of  the  South  Haven  Record 
in  May,  1879,  and  removed  it  to  Kalamazoo,  and  at  present 
issue  the  Mail  as  a  seven  column  quarto,  to  which  size  it  was 
enlarged  Oct.  31,  1879.  The  paper  is  issued  weekly,  and 
has  a  circulation  of  1872  copies.  The  subscription  price  is 
$1.50  per  annum  ;  its  politics  are  unchanged  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  it  also  aims  to  become  a  popular  industrial 
journal.  C.  G.  Townsend,  to  whom  the  office  is  leased  by 
the  company,  is  editor,  and  publisher.  The  office  is  at  pres- 
ent in  the  third  story  of  the  building  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Main  and  Burdick  Streets,  over  the  First  National 
Bank. 


*  Since  deceased. 
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Besides  those  enumerated  there  have  been,  at  various 
periods,  many  other  publications  established  in  Kalamazoo. 

As  earl j  as  1835  there  was  a  paper  published  by  Dr. 
Bennett,  called  the  Vegetable  Herald,  devoted  to  the  spread 
of  vegetable  medicines.     It  did  not  continue  long. 

About  1838  a  political  paper  called  the  Western  Banner, 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Whig  party,  made  its  ap- 
pearance, and  was  continued  for  four  or  five  years. 

A  monthly  periodical  called  the  Michigan  Literary  Gem 
and  Parlor  Companion  was  issued  for  a  time  by  H.  H. 
Heath,  about  1841. 

Among  others  in  later  years  have  been  the  Kalamazoo 
Times,  Michigan  Freemason,  Bill- Poster,  and  Business 
College  Record,  mostly  devoted  to  special  subjects.  A  por- 
tion of  these  are  still  issued,  we  believe. 

There  have  undoubtedly  been  others  which  had  an 
ephemeral  existence,  but  we  have  no  certain  information  of 
them.  For  notice  of  the  State  Grange  organ  see  Chapter 
XX.,  and  for  list  of  papers  published  in  other  parts  of  the 
county  see  histories  of  the  respective  townships  and  villages. 

UNION  HALL. 

This  popular  place  of  amusement  is  located  at  the  south- 
west angle  of  Main  and  Portage  Streets,  fronting  entirely 
on  the  latter.  Messrs.  Chase  &  Brown  first  began  to  erect 
the  building  on  the  lot  which  they  had  purchased  for  the 
purpose.  Before  much  more  than  the  foundation  had  been 
laid,  Mr.  Brown  sold  his  interest  to  Mr.  Johnson,  the 
builder,  and  the  work  was  completed  by  the  new  firm  of 
Chase  &  Johnson  in  1865. 

The  building  is  of  brick,  with  cut-stone  trimmings  ;  is 
60  feet  deep  (east  and  west)  by  about  150  feet  in  length, 
and  cost  over  $30,000,  although  it  could  now  be  built  for 
much  less.  About  1000  persons  can  be  seated  in  the 
auditorium  and  gallery. 

The  stage,  at  the  south  end  of  the  hall,  is  of  ordinary 
size.  The  lower  story  of  the  building  is  finished  off  into 
six  stores.  Messrs.  Chase  &  Johnson  are  still  proprietors. 
Several  features  of  the  hall  itself  would  probably  be 
remedied  should  another  one  be  built.  The  floor  is  level, 
and  the  acoustic  properties  are  not  all  that  could  be  desired, 
yet  it  is  the  principal  amusement  hall  in  the  village,  and  as 
such  is  the  place  where  play-goers  "  most  do  congregate." 
It  has  two  wide  entrances,  and  by  provision  of  a  recent  law 
of  the  State  regarding  public  buildings,  its  doors  have  been 
reset,  in  order  to  swing  outward,  and  the  hall  may  be  con- 
sidered safe  from  any  great  disaster  in  case  of  fire. 

TOWN-CLOCK. 

In  1855-56  a  town-clock  was  placed  in  the  spire  of  the 
First  Baptist  church,  costing,  with  fire-alarm,  $400.  It  is 
still  in  use,  although  considerable  repairs  have  been  made. 
Until  about  1870  it  did  not  give  entire  satisfaction,  and 
needed  much  attention.  About  that  year  the  church  was 
extensively  repaired,  and  the  clock  was  also  remodeled, 
having  new  dials  six  feet  in  diameter  put  on  in  place  of 
the  old  ones,  which  were  three  and  a  half  or  four  feet  only. 
William  H.  Snow,  who  made  the  necessary  repairs,  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  clock  to  the  present  time,  the  ex- 
pense being  paid  by  the  corporation. 


KALAMAZOO   FIRE   DEPARTMENT.* 

June  ^5,  1843,  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  the  village 
council  requiring  all  householders  or  occupants  of  dwelling- 
houses,  stores,  shops,  or  officers,  within  the  corporation  of 
the  village  of  Kalamazoo,  to  each  furnish  himself  "  with 
one  suitable  ladder  or  ladders  of  sufficient  length  to  ascend 
from  the  ground  to  the  roof  of  his  said  building,  and  one 
suitable  roof-ladder  to  hang  over  the  roof  of  his  said  build- 
ing, which  shall  be  marked  legibly  with  the  said  owner's 
name ;"  also  requiring  them  to  procure  pails  or  buckets  for 
use  in  case  of  fire.  Any  neglect  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  ordinance  made  the  person  liable  to  a  fine 
of  $l.f 

Feb.  5,  1844,  Nathaniel  A.  Balch,  Luke  H.  Whitcomb, 
Luther  II.  Trask,  Charles  E.  Stuart,  and  Israel  Kellogg  were 
appointed  fire-wardens,  with  specific  duties.  Oct.  7,  1844, 
it  was  ordained  that  no  bonfires  should  be  kindled  in  any 
of  the  streets  within  the  corporation  during  the  time  from 
half  an  hour  after  sunset  to' sunrise,  under  a  penalty  of  $5. 

Early  in  1846  the  "Kalamazoo  Hook-and-Ladder  Com- 
pany, No.  1,"  was  organized,  and  apparatus  for  its  use  at 
once  purchased, — hooks,  ladders,  100  buckets,  etc.  A  peti- 
tion was  sent  in  May  3,  1847,  asking  that  a  tax  be  levied 
and  a  fire-engine  purchased.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  ascertain  the  cost  of  a  suitable  engine,  and  reported  that 
a  "  first-rate  fire-engine,  new,  may  be  bought  for  about 
$700  to  $800  ;  inferior  ones  from  $300  to  $500 ;  that  a 
second-hand  good  engine  might  be  obtained  for  about  $300  ; 
hose,  80  cents  per  foot ;  and  also  that  an  engine  could  be  or- 
dered of  any  pattern  at  Grand  Rapids,  and  we  could  have  a  - 
considerable  credit  for  one-half  the  purchase  money."  The 
committee  recommended  that  a  tax  of  at  least  $1000  be 
levied.  In  1848,  a  committee  under  the  new  board  thought 
$700  would  be  sufficient.  In  October,  1848,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  ascertain  whether  the  waters  of  Arcadia 
Creek  could  be  used  in  case  of  fire. 

"  Rescue  Hook-and-Ladder  Company,"  organized  March 
9,  1850,  had  41  members  on  the  4th  of  March,  1851,  and 
at  the  latter  date  was  officered  as  follows :  Foreman,  Benja- 
min F.  Orcutt :  Assistant  Foreman,  W.  W.  Paige  ;  Secre- 
tary, D.  S.  Merritt;  Treasurer,  L.  C.  Starkey;  Collector, 
C.  M.  Burdick. 

The  citizens  having  become  anxious  that  a  fire-engine 
should  be  purchased  without  delay,  sent  in  an  urgent  peti- 
tion to  that  effect  in  May,  1851,  asking  also  that  an  en- 
gine-house be  built.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  report 
on  cost,  etc.,  but  was  restricted  to  no  larger  sum  than  $800. 
And  that  was  the  last  of  the  business  until  Aug.  19,  1853, 
when  Mr.  Potter,  who  had  visited  several  manufactories 
of  fire-engines  in  the  East,  reported  in  favor  of  purchasing 
one  at  Rochester,  N.  Y  ,  for  the  sum  of  $900,  with  hose  at 
75  cents  per  foot.  He  was  at  once  authorized  to  procure 
an  engine  and  $200  worth  of  hose.  This  engine,  manu- 
factured by  Wright  &  Bros.,  and  costing,  with  200  feet  of 

*  As  early  as  the  beginning  of  May,  1837,  a  meeting  of  the  citizens 
was  called  at  the  school-house,  to  take  into  consideration  the  subject 
of  purchasing  a  fire-engine,  but  there  is  no  record  of  the  meeting 
showing  what  was  done. 

fThe  portion  of  this  ordinance  here  quoted  was  repealed  Feb.  5, 
1850,  and  the  village  marshal  directed  to  procure  six  ladders  at  the 
expense  of  the  corporation. 
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hose,  $1050,  arrived  in  December,  1853,  and  was  placed  in 
charge  of  "  Burr-Oak  Engine  Company,  No.  1."  A  small 
engine  called  the  "  Cataract"  was  also  purchased.  Feb. 
20,  1854,  "  Excelsior  Fire  Engine  Company,  No.  2,"  was 
organized,  with  27  members,  and  given  charge  of  the  "  Cat- 
aract." The  officers  of  the  company  were :  Foreman,  George 
H.  Gale  ;  First  Assistant  Foreman,  Milo  W.  Barrows ;  Sec- 
ond Assistant  Foreman,  Leonard  T.  Smith;  Third  Assistant 
Foreman,  T.  F.  Pickering ;  Secretary,  W.  C.  Ransom  ; 
Treasurer,  C.  L.  Cobb. 

The  building  known  as  "  Firemen's  Hall"  was  erected  in 
1853-54,  by  the  "  Firemen's  Hall  Association,"  and  used 
by  the  fire  department. 

"  Excelsior  Fire  Company,"  some  time  after  its  organiza- 
tion, petitioned  for  a  new  engine,  but  it  was  not  furnished 
by  the  corporation,  and  the  company  purchased  one  on  its 
own  account,  paying  $150  towards  it.  In  December,  1855, 
the  corporation  upon  petition  assumed  the  debt  upon  the 
engine,  and  left  the  latter  in  the  company's  charge. 

"Burr-Oak  Fire  Company,  No.  1,"  on  the  11th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1856,  had  a  membership  of  44,  including  some  of 
the  most  prominent  men  of  the  place :  David  G.  Kendall, 
merchant ;  Amos  D.  Allen,  county  clerk ;  James  Henry, 
Jr.,  register  of  deeds;  Joseph  Miller,  Jr.,  George  D.  Rice, 
Thomas  R.  Sherwood,  attorneys,  and  others. 

A  new  fire-engine,  known  as  "  Germania,  No.  3,"  was 
purchased  in  March,  1864,  of  Messrs.  Button  &  Blake, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  costing,  with  expressage,  the  sum  of 
$852.13.  It  was  placed  in  charge  of  "  Engine  Company, 
No.  3,"  which  had  been  organized  several  years  pre- 
viously. 

In  March,  1870,  the  department  was  reorganized  into 
4  hose  companies,  of  15  men  each.  The  old  hand-engine, 
No.  1,  was  subsequently  sold  to  the  corporation  of  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.,  for  $900.  In  March,  1876,  the  department 
was  again  reorganized,  and  made  to  consist  of  "  Eureka 
Hose  Company,"  "  Vigilant  Hose  Company,"  and  "  Empire 
Hook-and-Ladder  Company."  The  companies  on  the  17th 
of  April,  1876,  were  No.  1,  Eureka;  No.  2,  Excelsior; 
No.  3,  Vigilant ;  No.  4,  Victor ;  with  a  total  membership 
of  85  men.  October  27,  1877,  Trustee  Dewing,  Chairman 
of  the  Fire  and  Water  Committee,  reported  in  favor  of  dis- 
missing from  further  service  "  Eureka  Hose  Company,"  and 
of  employing  in  their  stead  3  more  firemen  than  were  then 
in  service,  to  act  both  as  firemen  and  policemen,  and  to  sleep 
at  Firemen's  Hall ;  report  accepted  and  adopted.  Trustee 
Cellem  offered  a  resolution  that  six  men  be  employed  in 
place  of  "Eureka  Hose  Company,"  to  be  paid  stipulated 
wages  by  the  corporation  ;  also  adopted.  The  headquarters 
of  the  "  Vigilant  Hose  Company"  were  removed  to  a  hose- 
house  on  North  Burdick  Street,  built  by  John  Dudgeon, 
and  leased  to  the  corporation  for  10  years  from  December 
1,  1877.  November  5,  1877,  Mr.  Dewing  was  instructed 
to  place  4  fire-alarm  boxes  at  different  places  in  the  corpo- 
ration, at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $650.  The  number  has  since 
been  increased  to  7.  The  department  now  consists  of 
"  Hose  Company,  No.  1,"  paid  by  the  corporation,  Captain 
B.  J.  Healey  and  5  men ;  and  volunteer  companies  "  Vig- 
ilant Hose  Company,  No.  3,"  located  on  North  Burdick 
Street,  and  "  Victor  Hose   Company,  No.  4,"  located  on 


Portage  Street,  the  whole  constituting  a  very  efficient  force.* 
Thomas  O'Neill  has  been  chief  engineer  of  the  department 
for  a  number  of  years. 

NOTED   FIRES. 

The  first  serious  fire  of  which  we  find  any  account  oc- 
curred on  the  morning  of  Feb.  9,  1850,  in  the  block  on  the 
north  side  of  Main  Street,  west  of  Burdick  Street.  It  raged 
for  three  or  four  hours.  The  weather  was  intensely  cold, 
the  mercury  being  near  zero,  and  the  wind  blowing  strong 
from  the  southwest.  Five  mercantile  establishments  and 
three  carpenter-shops  were  totally  destroyed,  and  the  Tele- 
graph newspaper  office  was  burned  out.  This  fire  burned 
over  the  ground  where  the  Burdick  House  now  stands. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1851,  the  large  flouring-mill  owned 
by  James  Allen,  and  located  south  of  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad  tracks,  west  of  Rose  Street,  was  destroyed.  It 
was  at  the  time  one  of  the  finest  mills  in  the  State. 

The  extensive  foundry  and  machine-shop  of  Turner, 
White  &  Co.,  and  the  carpenter-shop  and  planing-machine 
of  A.  G.  Hopkins,  and  the  shingle  and  patent  fence  ma- 
chinery of  Hopkins  &  Trowbridge,  were  destroyed  on  May 
5,  1851.     Loss  stated  at  $10,000. 

On  the  17-th  of  September,  in  the  same  year,  the  blast- 
furnace of  Woodbury  &  Potter,  situated  outside  the  limits 
of  the  village,  near  where  the  "  Cold  Spring  Flour  and  Grist- 
Mills"  now  stand,  was  burned.  The  fire  is  said  to  have 
originated  from  an  explosion  of  gas  in  the  stack.  The  loss 
was  stated  at  the  time  at  $8000. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  1853,  occurred  one  of  the 
most  disastrous  fires  that  had  been  seen  in  Kalamazoo  up 
to  that  time.  It  originated  in  a  boarding-house  and  drink- 
ing-saloon  near  the  railway  depot,  and  destroyed,  besides 
the  buildings  where  it  commenced,  the  passenger  depot, 
Messrs.  H.  Cock  &  Co.'s  warehouse,  a  large  quantity  of 
wood  belonging  to  the  railroad  company,  and  another 
drinking-shop,  kept  by  an  Irish  woman.  A  man  by  the 
name  of  Backus  perished  in  the  boarding-house,  which 
was  kept  by  one  Minton.  The  total  loss  was  about 
$10,000. 

About  the  1st  of  October,  1855,  a  serious  conflagration 
occurred  in  the  Burdick  House  block,  which  destroyed  all 
the  buildings  (frame)  between  the  hotel  and  the  corner  of 
Rose  Street.  The  losses  aggregated  about  $10,000.  The 
Burdick  House  had  a  very  narrow  escape,  and  suffered  con- 
siderably by  water  and  the  removal  of  furniture. 

In  March.  1857,  Dr.  Charles  Mottram  had  an  unfinished 
building  destroyed  near  where  Firemen's  Hall  now  stands. 
Walbridge's  store  was  burned  in  June  of  the  same  year. 

Feb.  10,  1858,  occurred  a  severe  fire  in  the  unfinished 
Asylum  for  the  Insane,  causing  a  damage  to  the  State  of 
about  $70,000.     (See  Chapter  XXIII.) 

On  the  15th  of  December,  1858,  the  steam  flouring-mill 
of  W.  W.  Alcott,  situated  adjoining  the  Michigan  Central 
Railway  station,  was  wholly  destroyed. 

The  old  River  House,  at  the  foot  of  Main  Street  near 
the  bridge,  was  destroyed  Oct.  8,  1859. 

*  One  of  the  old  hand-engines  was  sold  to  the  corporation  of  School- 
craft in  January,  1879.  It  was  the  one  formerly  in  charge  of  the 
Excelsior  Company. 
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There  have  been  no  serious  fires  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
This  fact  is  due  in  a  great  degree  to  the  excellent  system  of 
water-works  which  the  village  authorities  have  adopted  and 
put  in  operation.  %  The  outlay  has  been  considerable,  but 
no  better  investment  could  have  been  made  by  the  tax- 
payers. The  saving  of  property  has  no  doubt  been  many 
times  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  water  works  and  fire 
department. 

CORPORATION  HALL. 
In  the  spring  of  1867  the  building  in  use  by  the  fire 
department  being  in  bad  condition,  it  was  resolved  to  erect 
a  corporation  building,  and  proposals  for  its  construction 
were  advertised  for.  Bids  from  three  parties  were  opened 
March  4,  1867,  as  follows:  Alexander  Cameron,  $14,500  ; 
L.  H.  Trask,  $16,750;  John  C.  Hays  and  David  S.  Hop- 
kins, $17,087.50.  That  of  Mr.  Cameron  was  accepted,  and 
the  committee  directed  to  close  a  contract  with  him.  It 
appears  from  the  record,  however,  that  the  contract  was 
finally  given  to  Messrs.  Bush  &  Paterson  for  $15,500, 
which  included  pay  for  removing  No.  2  engine-house  and 
hook-and-ladder  house  from  the  premises.  The  buildings 
removed  were  to  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  previously 
until  the  new  structure  was  ready.  Allen  Potter,  Esq., 
was  appointed  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing, and  performed  that  duty  to  the  general  satisfaction  of 
the  board  and  citizens.  The  hall  was  completed  in  1867. 
It  is  two  stories  in  height,  built  of  brick,  with  cut-stone 
trimmings.  The  fire  department  occupies  the  lower  story, 
and  on  the  upper  floor  are  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  presi- 
dent and  trustees,  marshal,  public  library,  and  free  reading- 
room.  The  two  south  rooms  on  this  floor  were  first  oc- 
cupied by  the  Ladies'  Library  Association,  which  now  has 
a  fine  building  of  its  own  on  Park  Street. 

STREET  GRADING  AND  PAVING. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  1850,*  it  was  ordered  by  the  village 
board  "  that  the  marshal  be  instructed  to  grade  Main  Street 
from  the  centre  of  Rose  Street  east  to  the  crossing  on  the 
east  side  of  Burdick  Street."  The  following  entry  appears  in 
the  report  of  Alexander  J.  Sheldon,  village  marshal,  April 
1,  1851 :  "  The  different  streets  leading  out  of  the  village 
have  been  in  a  degree  repaired,  but  considerable  work  is 
yet  needed  on  them,  especially  Main  Street  west  of  the  half 
quarter  line  of  section  15,  the  section  line  road  on  West 
Street,  and  Kalamazoo  Avenue.  The  latter  street  never 
had  any  work  done  on  it  till  this  last  year,  and,  being  sub- 
ject to  overflows  from  the  Arcadia,  I  caused  the  low  places 
to  be  filled  in,  and  a  culvert  to  be  constructed  to  carry  off 
the  excess  of  water." 

The  first  Nicholson  pavement  was  laid  in  1866,  as  fol- 
lows :  On  Main  Street,  from  Rose  to  Portage,  and  on  Bur- 
dick Street,  from  Firemen's  Hall  to  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad.  In  1869  the  latter  street  was  paved  south  to  the 
south  line  of  South  Street.  The  amount  of  Nicholson 
pavement  in  Kalamazoo  in  January,  1880,  was  about  one 
and  one-half  miles,  distributed  as  follows :  Burdick  Street, 
from  South  Street  to  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  depot ; 

*  It  was  ordered  at  the  same  date  u  that  Luther  Trask  procure  a 
good  and  substantial  hearse  to  be  made,  on  the  credit  of  the  village 
of  Kalamazoo." 


Rose  Street,  from  Main  Street  to  the  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
road ;-  Main  Street,  from  Rose  Street  east  to  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad ;  Portage  Street, 
extending  one  block  from  Main  Street;  Willard  Street, 
from  Burdick  to  Rose  (near  the  Michigan  Central  depot). 
Stone  pavement  has  been  laid  in  places  in  the  Main  Street 
gutters,  and  more  will  be  done  in  the  same  line  at  an  early 

day. 

SIDEWALKS  IN  KALAMAZOO.f 

In  the  spring  of  1848  there  were  no  plank  or  brick  side- 
walks in  Kalamazoo,  except  in  front  of  the  few  business 
houses  for  a  short  distance  on  Main  Street.  The  deep, 
black  mud  of  the  previous  open  winter  suggested  an  im- 
provement in  that  direction,  when  x\lbert  Arms,  who  was 
then  running  a  foundry  and  machine-shop  on  the  ground 
where  the  Gale  block  now  stands,  drew  up  a  petition  for  a 
plank  sidewalk,  six  feet  wide,  on  the  west  side  of  Burdick 
Street,  from  the  depot  to  Main  Street,  and  having  obtained 
the  signatures  of  the  property-owners,  presented  it  to  the 
village  board  of  trustees.  The  village  "  fathers"  opposed 
the  measure  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  extravagant  out- 
lay of  money  by  the  property-holders.  The  petition  would 
probably  have  been  rejected  had  it  not  been  for  the  per- 
severing efforts  of  Alexander  Sheldon,  who  was  then  village 
marshal,  who  fiually  persuaded  them  to  pass  the  ordinance. 
Mr.  Arms  laid  down  the  first  plank  sidewalk  in  Kalamazoo, 
except  what  is  mentioned  above,  and  the  work  has  gone 
steadily  forward  from  that  day  to  this,  till  now,  1880,  there 
are  over  one  hundred  miles  J  of  plank  sidewalks  in  the  vil- 
lage. 

SEWERAGE. 

We  quote  again  from  Marshal  Sheldon's  report  for  the 
year  ending  April  1,  1851 :  "  Rose  Street  has  been  graded 
during  the  past  year,  agreeable  to  orders,  and  a  sewer  thirty 
rods  in  length,  from  the  park,  has  been  carried  under  Main 
Street.  The  sewer  drains  all  the  territory  adjacent  thereto, 
and  no  more  work  is  called  for  at  present  in  that  section." 

This  sewer  was  laid  with  4-inch  pipe.  Several  private 
sewers  also  exist,  running  to  Arcadia  Creek,  and  a  large 
one  was  constructed  in  the  fall  of  1879,  leading  from  the 
International  boarding-house  east  on  South  Street,  and  con- 
necting at  Pitcher  Street  with  the  only  public  sewer  in  the 
village.  The  latter  extends  on  that  street  from  Main  to 
the  Portage  Creek.  The  corporation,  by  the  contract  with 
the  parties  who  put  in  the  International  sewer,  is  accorded 
the  right  to  purchase  said  sewer  at  actual  cost  at  any  time. 

POLICE  FORCE. 

Kalamazoo  is  noted  for  being  one  of  the  most  orderly 
places  of  its  size  in  the  country,  hence  a  small  police  force 
is  sufficient.  Besides  the  marshal,  two  regular  policemen 
are  employed, — those  at  present  being  George  Watson, 
night,  and  John  Lamb,  day  service.  The  paid  force  has 
existed  about  six  years.  Two  day  and  two  night  police- 
men were  employed  for  about  three  years. 

WATER-WORKS. 
Upon  the  records  of  the  village  of  Kalamazoo,  and  bear- 
ing  date  Aug.  7,   1850,   is  found    the    following  entry: 

f  From  A.  Arms,  Kendall,  Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich. 
J  This  seems  a  high  estimate. — Ed. 
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"  Ordered,  That  Messrs.  Buell,  Trask,  and  White  be  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  and  report  the  probable  expense  of 
bringing  water  into  the  village,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
citizens  thereof."  This  is  the  first  recorded  step  taken 
in  the  matter  of  providing  a  water  supply,  and  nothing 
further  seems  to  have  been  done  until  the  following  year 
(1851).  A  special  committee  on  fire  and  water  was  in- 
structed, in  May  of  the  last-named  year,  to  report  on  the 
construction  of  a  reservoir  at  the  court-house,  bringing 
water  to  it,  setting  a  hydrant,  etc.*  This  reservoir  was 
prepared,  and  in  1853  propositions  were  made  to  sink 
public  cisterns  at  various  other  places  in  the  village.  Not 
until  1855,  however,  was  the  latter  project  carried  out. 
During  that  year  six  cisterns  were  dug  at  the  crossings  on 
South  Street,  each  with  a  capacity  of  about  150  barrels; 
and  two  on  Main  Street,  at  the  intersection  of  Portage  and 
Burdick,  with  a  capacity  of  about  300  barrels  each.  In 
July,  1864,  a  proposition  was  made  by  W.  W.  Alcott  to 
supply  the  village  with  pure  water  for  a  certain  sum,  which 
was  deemed  too  extravagant  by  the  authorities,  and  was 
rejected.  Oct.  23,  1865,  a  proposition  in  writing  from  E. 
W.  Wagner,  Esq.,  of  Ann  Arbor,  was  received,  stating  the 
terms  upon  which  he  would  sell  to  the  village  of  Kalamazoo 
the  property  and  water-power  known  as  the  Lovett  Eames 
property.  A  committee,  to  whom  it  was  referred,  reported 
that  $10,000  was  the  sum  asked,  and  that  the  project  was 
advantageous  and  the  investment  would  be  a  good  one ;  the 
committee  recommended  the  purchase  of  the  property  at  a 
price  not  exceeding  $10,000.  In  1866  the  agitation  in  the 
matter  of  securing  water-works  was  very  great,  and  several 
schemes  were  considered,  among  them  being  the  following: 
One  to  procure  a  water  supply  from  the  Alcott  springs, 
two  and  one-quarter  miles  south  of  Main  Street ;  and 
another  to  utilize  Loring's  Lake,  three  and  one-half  miles 
southwest  of  the  court-house.  Engineer  E.  S.  Chesbrough, 
of  Chicago,  was  employed  to  make  estimates,  and,  after 
carefully  studying  all  the  plans,  reported  in  favor  of  the 
Alcott  springs.  The  paving  of  Main  and  Burdick  Streets 
was  then  about  to  be  commenced,  and  Mr.  Chesbrough 
recommended  that  water-pipes  be  laid  before  the  pave- 
ment was  put  down,  in  order  to  avoid  extra  labor  and 
expense.  From  the  records  it  appears  that  pipe  was  pro- 
cured and  laid,  the  pavement  being  set  afterwards.  This 
pipe  is  of  cast  iron,  with  cemented  joints,  and  is  still  in 
use 

Neither  of  the  sources  above  named  were  adopted  to  fur- 
nish water  for  the  village.  The  cost  of  bringing  it  from 
Loring's  Lake  would  have  been  (as  estimated)  from 
$250,000  to  $300,000,  and  the  water  was  neither  sufficient 
in  quantity  nor  fit  for  culinary  use.  On  Saturday  evening, 
Sept.  26,  1868,  a  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  at  the  court- 
house, for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  sub- 
ject of  obtaining  a  water  supply  at  the  earliest  date.  Oc- 
tober 5th,  following,  the  board  appointed  a  committee  of 
five  citizens,  consisting  of  Messrs.  H.  F,  Cock,  Allen  Pot- 
ter, L.  H.  Trask,  S.  S.  Cobb,  and  C.  L.  Cobb,  to  examine 
and  investigate  the  best  systems  of  water  supply,  and  the 

*  In  April,  1851,  the  Michigan  Central  Railway  Company  offered 
to  donate  to  the  village  the  surplus  water  at  their  depot,  and  the  offer 
was  accepted  by  the  board. 


best  means  of  procuring  the  same.  Two  months  later  this 
committee  reported  in  favor  of  purchasing  the  Cold  Stream 
Mills  property,  from  which  to  obtain  water,  and  of  adopting 
the  Holly  system  of  works,  propositions  having  been  re- 
ceived from  the  company,  located  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.  A 
contract  was  made  May  3, 1869,  for  the  construction  of  the 
Holly  works,  the  citizens  voting  for  the  issue  of  bonds  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  and  the  work  was  proceeded 
with  at  once.  A  lot  was  purchased  on  the  east  side  of 
Burdick  Street,  from  Preston  Dekam,  for  $3500.  The 
completed  works  were  tested  Nov.  6,  1869, — Charles  Bar- 
rett having  been  appointed  engineer, — and  the  greatest 
satisfaction  resulted.  In  the  summer  of  1870  the  works 
were  extended,  more  pipe  laid,  hydrants  set,  etc.  During 
the  year  1871  it  was  discovered  that  the  well  then  in  use 
was  not  furnishing  a  sufficient  supply  of  water,  and  that 
what  was  used  came  partly  from  Axtell  Creek,  and  was 
therefore  decidedly  unhealthy  and  unfit  for  use.  It  was  also 
found  that  in  case  of  a  large  and  lasting  conflagration 
enough  water  could  not  be  had  from  both  well  and  creek. 
After  some  study  it  was  resolved  to  construct  a  new  well, 
with  sufficient  capacity  for  any  emergency,  and  William  11. 
Coates,  Esq.,  was  given  the  charge  of  the  work.  The  new 
well  proved  a  decided  success,  and  furnishes  the  purest  and 
cleanest  water,  not  detrimental  to  health,  and  sufficient  in 
quantity  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  a  city  of  50,000  people. 
It  is  24  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  sunk  into  the  gravel  stratum 
26  feet  below  the  water-level  of  other  wells.  It  was  finished 
and  .  tested  on  the  25th  of  March,  1872,  having  cost 
$9334. 

It  was  found  in  1877  that  the  rotary  engines  then  in  use 
were  not  equal  to  the  demand  which  might  be  made  for 
water  in  case  of  an  extensive  fire,  and  for  other  causes  also 
they  were  taken  out  and  a  new  "  Worthington  Duplex 
Pumping-Engine"  was  placed  in  the  works  during  that 
year,  so  that  at  present  (January,  1880)  the  greatest  re- 
quirements can  be  met.  .  The  total  expenditures  of  the  fire 
and  water  department  of  the  village  for  the  five  years 
from  April,  1870,  to  April,  1875,  covering  repairs,  new  ma- 
chinery, pipes,  hydrants,  salaries  of  employees,  etc.,  were 
$134,187.95.  The  first  issue  of  bonds  was  for  $25,000, 
and  like  sums  were  issued  twice  afterwards, — all  during 
1869-70.  Up  to  April  4,  1870,  the  amount  of  $59,619.26 
had  been  paid  out  on  the  water-works  account. 

A  Board  of  Water  Commissioners,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  village  Board,  was  established  in  1872,  and  the  following 
persons  appointed,  viz. :  for  one  year,  L.  H.  Trask,  Alex- 
ander Buell ;  for  two  years,  Thomas  S.  Cobb,  George  H. 
Gale ;  for  three  years,  Allen  Potter,  William  G.  Pattison. 
The  possession  and  care  of  the  water-works  were  transferred 
to  them.  The  ordinance  creating  the  Water  Board  was 
repealed  in  1873  (May  5th),  and  the  business  is  now  attended 
to  by  a  person  holding  the  office  of  water  commissioner  and 
collector,  the  present  incumbent  being  Mr.  Fred  Cellem, 
who  is  also  village  clerk. 

From  the  report  of  the  committee  on  water- works  for 
December,  1878,  the  following  statistics  are  taken : 

Machinery  at  water-works :  one  Holly  pumping-engine, 
with  two  steam  cylinders  14  by  24  inches,  so  placed  that 
one  or  two  pumps  can  be  used  at  once  ;  pumps  9  J  inches 
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diameter  and  24  inches  stroke ;  the  two  deliver  at  one  revo-. 
lution  of  the  engine  28  gallons  of  water.  This  set  of 
machinery  will  pump  1,290,240  gallons  of  water  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  running  at  the  rate  of  32  revolutions  per 
minute. 

One  Worthington  high-pressure  duplex  pumping-en- 
gine,  to  be  used  in  case  of  fire  or  accident  to  Holly  ma- 
chinery ;  has  two  steam  cylinders,  29  inches  diameter,  25} 
inches  stroke,  and  when  running  at  the  rate  of  78  strokes 
per  minute  will  pump  2,000,000  gallons  of  water  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

One  boiler,  72  inches  diameter,  14  feet  long,  with  78 
4-inch  tubes. 

One  boiler,  60  inches  diameter,  14  feet  long,  with  78 
3-inch  tubes. 

One  Holly  boiler,  7  feet  diameter,  6  feet  high,  upright 
fire-box  boiler,  with  530  hanging  tubes,  1  \  inches  diameter, 
22  inches  long. 

Average  pressure  at  water- works,  45  pounds;  average 
pressure  at  Corporation  Hall,  30  pounds ;  fire  pressure  at 
water- works,  110  pounds  ;  fire  pressure  at  Corporation  Hall, 
95  pounds;  average  depth  of  water  in  well,  21  feet;  tem- 
perature of  water  in  well,  48°  to  52°. 

Analysis  of  water :  solid  matter  in  one  gallon,  10.23 
grains,  consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime,  4.60  grains ;  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  .50  grain;  silica,  .51  grain;  sulphate 
of  lime,  3.12  grains;  chloride  of  sodium,  1.50  grains; 
organic  matter,  traces.  This  analysis  was  made  June  21, 
1872,  by  R.  C.  Kedzie,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Agricultural  College. 

The  "amount  of  water-pipe  in  use  in  December,  1878, 
was  as  follows : 

Feet. 
2-inch 4.898 

3  "    969 

4  "    52,002 

6    "    :. 10,023 

8    "    1,029 

10    "    2,376 

Total 71,297 

or  13fff£  miles. 

Total  number  of  hydrants,  128  ;  total  number  of  water- 
gates,  84 ;  number  of  cords  of  wood  consumed  at  water- 
works for  year  ending  March  31,  1879,  as  per  report  of 
chief  engineer,  839. 

During  the  year  1879  two  miles  of  water-pipe  were  laid 
in  the  village,  in  addition  to  the  amount  stated  in  the  fore- 
going report.  This  included  a  new  ten-inch  main  from  the 
water-works  to  Main  Street,  connecting  with  the  pipe  in  the 
latter  at  Park  Street.  This  main  affords  double  the  facili- 
ties which  had  hitherto  existed  for  supplying  the  village 
with  water,  and  for  furnishing  any  quantity  required  in 
case  of  a  serious  conflagration.  Sixteen  new  hydrants  were 
set,  and  nearly  the  same  number  of  water-gates.  The 
present  chief  engineer  of  the  water-works  is  George  H. 
Chandler,  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  his  business, 
and  a  most  efficient  and  reliable  officer. 

BRONSON   PARK. 

This  beautiful  spot  is  sometimes  claimed  to  be  the  "  only 
park  in  the  State,"  though  we  should  scarcely  be  willing  to 
concede  as  much,  in  view  of  the  many  thriving  towns  and 


cities  scattered  throughout  its  wide  domain.  But  this  much 
may  safely  be  said :  it  is  among  the  finest  parks  in  the 
country,  and  the  people  of  Kalamazoo  are  very  justly  proud 
of  it. 

One  thing  it  boasts,  which  perhaps  no  other  park  in  the 
couutry  possesses, — a  genuine  prehistoric  mound ;  and  a  very 
large  and  fine  one  it  is. 

This  piece  of  ground,  covering  two  of  the  original 
squares  of  the  village,  and  including  about  576  square  rods, 
was  originally  donated  for  the  accommodation  of  a  jail  and 
academy,  the  jail  occupying  the  west  part  and  the  academy 
the  east  part.  The  donation  was  made  by  Titus  Bronson 
and  Stephen  H.  Richardson,  in  1831,  at  the  first  platting 
of  the  village.  Originally,  Church  Street  passed  through 
between  the  two  squares  set  apart  for  these  purposes,  but 
upon  the  property  being  converted  into  a  park,  in  1854,  it 
was  vacated. 

The  grounds  were  leased  to  the  village  by  the  county 
authorities  in  1854,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  they  were  to  be  converted  into  a  public 
park,  and  maintained,  improved,  and  beautified  as  such  by 
the  village  authorities. 

The  jail  was  demolished  or  removed  from  the  west  part 
of  the  park  upon  the  completion  of  a  new  one  on  the  Court- 
House  Square  in  1845.  The  academy  building  remained 
upon  the  eastern  part  until  1857,  when  it  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  village  school  board,  removed,  and  fitted 
up  for  school  purposes. 

There  was  some  difficulty  with  the  heirs  of  Stephen  H. 
Richardson  regarding  the  title  to  the  Academy  Square,  and 
Hon.  H.  G.  Wells  was  appointed  by  the  county,  in  1856, 
to  look  after  the  matter  and  settle  in  the  best  manner  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  make  a  perfect  title.  A  quit-claim  deed  was 
finally  obtained  upon  payment  of  $150. 

In  1864,  at  the  expiration  of  the  ten-years  lease,  the 
county  executed  a  new  lease  to  the  village  to  run  for  a 
period  of  ninety-nine  years.  Since  that  date  a  large  amount 
of  labor  and  money  have  been  expended  in  beautifying  the 
park,  and  it  is  now  all  that  the  most  fastidious  taste  could 
desire.  The  fence  has  been  entirely  removed,  the  ground 
carefully  leveled  and  smoothed,  fine  broad  walks  constructed, 
a  magnificent  fountain  erected,  trees  planted,  and  everything 
made  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  there  could  be  no  finer  or 
more  agreeable  spot  found  in  which  to  spend  an  hour  in  the 
opening  days  of  spring  or  on  a  sweltering  August  afternoon. 
Many  of  the  old  "  burr-oaks"'  of  primeval  growth  have 
been  preserved,  and  a  large  number  of  maple  and  other 
trees  planted. 

This  elegant  park  is  surrounded  by  fine  public  buildings, 
including  three  churches  and  the  new  county  prison,  and 
many  costly  and  tastefully-arranged  dwellings  and  lawns, 
and  when  a  solid  gravel  walk  shall  be  completed  around  its 
margin,  but  little  additional  expense  will  be  required  to  keep 
it  in  fine  condition. 

The  following  items  are  taken  from  the  village  records, 
and  show  at  a  glance  the  amounts  expended  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  premises : 

Aug.  6,  1819,  it  was  ordered  by  the  village  board,  upon 
presentation  to  them  of  a  petition  on  the  subject,  that  a 
plain  fence  be  placed  around  the  park,  the  old  one  being 
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partly  removed  for  the  purpose.*     On  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1876,  the  following  ordinance  was  passed  by  the  board  : 

11  Be  it  ordained  and  established  by  the  President  and  Trustees  of  the 
Village  of  Kalamazoo  : 

"Sec.  1.  That  all  of  the  public  park  in  the  village  of  Kalamazoo, 
bounded  north  by  Academy  Street,  east  by  Rose  Street,  south  by 
South  Street,  and  west  by  Park  Street,  shall  be  hereafter  known  and 
designated  by  the  village  of  Kalamazoo,  in  all  corporate  expenditures 
and  improvements  thereof,  and  in  all  its  proceedings  relating  thereto, 
by  the  name  of  '  Bronson  Park.' 

"  By  order  of  the  President  and  Trustees  of  the  village  of  Kalama- 
zoo. 

"  Frank  Little,  Village  Clerk. ." 

This  ordinance  was  passed  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  a  petition  which  had  been  sent  in,  signed  by  Col. 
Delos  Phillips,  Col.  D  wight  May,  and  others.  The  plan 
for  laying  out  the  park  was  made  by  Adam  Oliver,  in  1878, 
and  the  sum  of  $1000  was  voted  by  the  board  to  be  ex- 
pended in  improving  and  beautifying  it.  Of  this  amount 
$909  were  expended  up  to  August,  1878,  and  a  further 
appropriation  of  $700  was  voted ;  the  total  expended  in 
the  improvement  of  the  park  to  the  2d  of  September, 
1878,  was  $1642.71,  including  the  fine  fountain  in  the 
centre ;  and  a  further  sum  of  $500,  to  cover  all  other  neces- 
sary expenses  and  finish  the  work  begun,  was  appropriated 
Sept.  23,  1878.  In  1879,  $200  were  raised  by  subscription 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  gas-lamps  and  two  drinking-foun- 
tains  in  the  park.  The  basin  of  the  main  fountain  was 
finished  in  cement  the  same  year,  and  a  wire  fence  was 
built  around  the  fountain  by  E.  T.  Barnum,  of  Detroit, 
costing  $200. 

The  ancient  mound  was  utilized  during  the  existence  of 
the  first  log  jail,  built  in  1835,  for  the  purposes  of  a  cellar. 
It  has  been  examined  at  different  times,  but  nothing  of  im- 
portance found  in  it.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1850,  it  was 
carefully  examined  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Sheldon,  but  without 
success.  A  glass  jar,  hermetically  sealed,  in  which  were 
placed  a  variety  of  articles,  was  then  inclosed  in  a  box  filled 
with  ashes  and  buried  in  the  centre  of  the  mound. 

The  mound  has  been  restored  to  its  former  symmetrical 
proportions,  and  is  now  covered,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  park,  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  English  grass.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  a  former  play-ground  for  the  Indian 
children. 

SOCIETIES   AND   ORDERS. 
MASONRY  IN  KALAMAZOO  COUNTY. 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  Kalamazoo  County  many 
were  Masons, — some  with  dimits,  but  most  of  them  main- 
taining membership  with  lodges  located  at  or  near  their 
old  Eastern  homes.  Coming,  as  they  did,  from  New  Eng- 
land, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
Ohio,  and  meeting  here  in  the  wilderness  without  any 
previous  knowledge  of  or  acquaintance  with  each  other, 
they  nevertheless,  when  met,  quickly  knew  each  other  as 
Masons,  and  Masonry  became  in  many  cases  the  founda- 
tion of  life-long  friendships,  and  the  beginning  of  intimate 
business  relations,  as  it  was,  in  all  cases,  a  guaranty  of 
sympathy  in  trouble  and  of  help  in  sickness  and  distress. 


*  The  first  fence  was  probably  built  around  the  Jail  Square  about 
1836;  around  the  Academy  Square  at  a  somewhat  later  date,  or  they 
may  possibly  have  been  both  fenced  at  the  same  time. 


The  fires  of  an ti- Masonry,  first  kindled  in  Western  New 
York  in  1826,  had  extended  rapidly  and  burned  fiercely  over 
nearly  every  State  that  sent  emigrants  to  Michigan  Territory. 
Its  influence  was  brought  by  emigrants  to  Michigan  ;  and  all 
the  Masonic  lodges  existing  and  operating  in  Michigan  in 
1828-29  (with  one  honorable  exception, — Stony  Creek 
Lodgef)  suspended  their  work.  But  after  1832  these 
bigoted  fires  rapidly  burnt  themselves  out ;  anti-Masonry 
having  proved  to  be  useless  for  political  purposes  in  the 
Presidential  election  of  that  year,  unprincipled  demagogues 
ceased  to  supply  the  factitious  fuel  by  which  its  fires  had 
been  kindled  and  fed.  But  these  fires  were  doubly  useful : 
they  smothered  or  scorched  their  incendiary  originators, 
and  they  exterminated  from  Masonry  its  physical  and 
moral  cowards  and  its  selfish  and  unprincipled  leeches. 
Those  who  remained  were  Masons  at  heart, — brave,  honest, 
and  true.  These,  and  such  as  these,  were  the  Masons  who 
came  to  Kalamazoo  County  during  the  years  1832,  '33, 
'34,  '35,  and  '36.  They  were  congenial  spirits,  and  each 
knew  the  other  to  be  gold  that  had  been  tried.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  not  strange  that  Masonry,  in  an 
unobtrusive  but  effective  way,  moulded  the  early  associations 
and  promoted  the  personal  interests  of  many  of  our  early 
settlers. 

But  Masonry  was  not  organized  in  Kalamazoo  till  long 
after  the  settlement  of  the  county.  In  February,  a.d. 
1848,  E.  Smith  Lee,  Grand  Master,  granted  a  dispensation 
organizing  a  lodge  at  Kalamazoo.  Its  first  members  were 
Elkanah  Walters,  Abraham  Edwards,  James  P.  Clapham, 
Charles  Stewart,  W.  H.  Fox,  John  Brown,  and  John  Hall, 
all  of  whom  are  now  dead,  except  James  P.  Clapham,  of 
Kalamazoo,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Fox,  of  Schoolcraft.  By  the 
dispensation,  Elkanah  Walters  became  W.  M.  ;  Abraham 
Edwards,  S.  W.  ;  and  James  P.  Clapham,  J.  W.  Its  first 
meeting  for  organization  was  held  March  2,  1848,  at  the 
residence  of  ite  Worshipful  Master,  Elkanah  Walters, — a 
one-story  cottage  on  Portage  Street,  still  standing,  and  the 
first  house  south  of  the  present  residence  of  Mrs.  James 
A.  Walters.  Grand  Master  Lee  was  present  and  opened 
the  lodge  for  work. 

The  first  petition  for  degrees  bears  date  April  6,  1848, 
and  was  made  by  Milo  J.  Goss  (since  deceased),  and  on 
him  its  first  work  was  done,  he  having  received  the  first 
degree  April  22d.  The  first  work  by  the  lodge  on  the 
second  and  third  degrees  was  done  April  24th,  at  an 
"  emergent  communication,"  on  Alson  Beals.  During  the 
year,  and  while  under  dispensation,  all  the  degrees  were 
conferred  on  eight,  seven  were  affiliated  on  dimit,  and 
these,  with  the  seven  original  members,  gave  the  lodge  at 
the  close  of  the  year  a  total  membership  of  22. 

The  first  election  of  officers  (preparatory  to  asking  for  a 
charter)  was  held  December  14th  of  the  same  year,  and 
resulted  as  follows,  viz. : 

Elkanah  Walters,  W.  M. ;  J.  P.  Clapham,  S.  W. ;  Dr. 
W.  H.  Fox,  J.  W. ;  John  Hall,  Treas. ;  Amos  D.  Allen, 
Sec. ;  Dr.  J.  H.  White,  S.  D. ;  Win.  B.  Lusk,  J.  D. ;  and 
E.  Dunning,  Tyler.  Andrew  McKinstry,  of  Schoolcraft, 
was  elected  its  representative  to  the  Grand  Lodge. 

f  In  Oakland  County. 
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By  an  order  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  F.  and  A.  M.  of 
Michigan,  made  Jan.  11,  1849,  a  charter  was  granted  to 
Kalamazoo  Lodge,  and  it  was  numbered  22,  and  still  holds 
that  number  on  the  Grand  Lodge  register. 

For  thirty-two  years  this  old  lodge  has  prospered,  having 
been  the  birthplace  and  home  of  over  one  thousand  Masons. 
It  has  now  about  300  members,  and  is  exceeded  in  size  by 
but  three  lodges  in  the  State. 

In  January,  1857,  Grand  Lodge  granted  a  charter  to 
another  lodge  in  Kalamazoo,  which  was  known  as  "  Anchor 
Lodge  of  Strict  Observance,  No.  87  ;"  but,  after  a  few  years 
of  troubled  existence,  its  charter  was  surrendered  and  its 
members  returned  to  No.  22.  In  1874  this  lodge  was  re- 
organized, and,  on  its  petition,  Grand  Lodge  restored  to  it 
its  original  charter,  without  change  of  name  or  number. 
But,  as  before,  its  career  was  troubled  and  its  life  was  short. 
Its  charter  was  again  surrendered  in  1878,  and  its  mem- 
bers once  more  sought  shelter  in  the  old  Masonic  homestead. 

But,  notwithstanding  J^hese  failures  of  No.  87,  the  old 
Lodge  No.  22  has  sent  out  from  its  hive  several  healthy 
Masonic  swarms, — it  is  mother  to  many  prosperous  Masonic 
colonies.  Climax  Lodge,  No.  59,  at  Climax;  Prairie  Lodge, 
No.  92,  at  Galesburg ;  Schoolcraft  Lodge,  No.  1 1 8,  at  School- 
craft ;  Cooper  Lodge,  No.  149,  at  Cooper  Centre ;  Brady 
Lodge,  No.  208,  at  Vieksburg ;  Bichland  Lodge,  No.  217, 
at  Gull  Corners ;  Augusta  Lodge,  No.  225,  at  Augusta  ; 
and  Portage  Lodge,  No.  340,  at  Portage  Centre,  are  its 
children,  and  they  all  regard  "  Old  22"  as  their  "  Mother 
Lodge." 

Her  Masonic  vitality  and  vigor,  besides  giving  birth  and 
health  to  numerous  Masonic  colonies,  have  also  imparted 
Masonic  power  and  influence  to  many  of  her  individual 
sons.  This  Masonic  Cornelia  numbers  among  her  jewels 
two  Grand  Masters,  one  Grand  High  Priest,  one  Grand 
Commander,  and  one  Grand  Secretary  (the  latter  being  the 
author  of  the  Masonic  Constitution  and  Code  which  now 
governs  the  State  Masonic  jurisdiction),  and  in  this  and 
other  States,  to  which  many  have  emigrated,  she  proudly 
points  to  many  others  who  have  been  noted  for  Masonic 
ability  and  worth. 

It  will  doubtless  be  interesting,  as  a  bit  of  local  history, 
to  indicate  the  location  of  her  several  lodge-rooms  or  places 
for  meeting.  As  before  said,  the  first  meeting  of  the  lodge 
U.  D.  was  held  at  the  residence  of  the  Worshipful  Master, 
Elkanah  Walters,  on  Portage  Street.  Its  next  meeting 
was  held  in  the  second  story  of  what  is  now  Thomas 
O'Neill's  meat-market,  on  Burdick  Street,  the  lower  story 
or  ground  floor  having  been  used  as  a  post-office.  Here  it 
continued  to  hold  its  meetings  and  do  its  work  until  Novem- 
ber. 1848.  At  this  time  it  fitted,  furnished,  and  occupied 
as  a  lodge-room,  the  third  story  of  what  is  now  the  brick 
block  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Main  and  Portage  Streets, 
adjoining  Union  Hall.  Here,  on  the  1st  day  of  February, 
1849,  it  held  its  first  meeting  as  a  chartered  lodge.  Here 
it  remained  until  February,  1854,  when  it  moved  into  larger 
and  pleasanter  quarters,  in  the  third  story  of  what  was  then 
known  as  the  "  McNair  Block,"  the  lower  part  of  which  is 
now  occupied  by  the  First  National  Bank,  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  Main  and  Burdick  Streets.  In  the  spring  of  1857 
it  was  moved  to  the  third  story  of  the  brick  block  now  num- 


bered 144,  on  the  north  side  of  Main  Street,  and  thence,  in 
1868,  it  removed  to  its  present  elegant  and  commodious 
quarters  in  Masonic  Hall. 

Kalamazoo  Chapter  of  R.  A.M.,  No.  13,  was  established 
at  Kalamazoo  by  dispensation  of  Michael  Shoemaker,  M.  E. 
High  Priest,  and  held  its  first  meeting,  U.  D.,  Dec.  22, 
1853.  J.  P.  Clapham  was  H.  P.;  Frederick  Booher  was 
K. ;  and  L.  D.  Strong,  S.  Eight  others  being  present  work 
was  done,  and  the  first  work  was  on  Toyllys  C.  Ransom,  A. 
1).  Drake,  and  Salmon  C.  Hall. 

Having  secured  at  once  the  requisite  numbers  and 
strength,  a  charter  was  granted  it  by  the  Grand  Chapter  in 
January,  1854,  and  on  February  5th,  following,  the  services 
of  institution  and  consecration  were  performed  by  Andrew 
Murray,  Deputy  G.  H.  P.;  Benjamin  Porter,  G.  Lecturer; 
and  Beuben  S.  Cheney,  G.  Sec.  The  first  election  of  offi- 
cers resulted  as  follows :  James  P.  Clapham,  H.  P. ;  Fred- 
erick Booher,  K. ;  L.  D.  Strong,  S. ;  Salmon  C.  Hall,  C  of 
II. ;  Toyllys  C.  Ransom,  P.  S. ;  John  R.  Baker,  R.  A.  C.  ; 
A.  D.  Drake,  M.  of  3d  V. ;  Peter  Grimps,  M.  2d  V. ;  A. 
Smith,  M.  1st  V.  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  held  February 
15th,  James  K.  Knight  was  appointed  Secretary,  and  M. 
M.  Barrows,  Treasurer. 

From  this  beginning  till  now  the  chapter  has  prospered. 
The  degree  of  R.  A.  M.  has  been  conferred  by  it  on  over 
500,  and  among  its  members  have  been  many  whose  influ- 
ence in  Royal  Arch  Masonry  has  been  conspicuous. 

Chapters  of  Royal  Arch  Masons  have  also  been  estab- 
lished at  Schoolcraft  and  at  Galesburg,  and,  though  not 
blessed  with  a  large  membership,  both  have  been  zealous 
and  faithful  in  the  work  of  capitular  Masonry. 

Peninsular  Commandery  of  Knights  Templar  was  origi- 
nally organized  under  a  dispensation  granted  in  a.d.  1856 
by  William  B.  Hubbard,  General  Grand  Master  of  the 
General  Grand  Encampment  of  the  United  States.  Its  first 
meeting  was  held  at  Kalamazoo,  March  2,  1856,  and  on 
the  same  evening  its  first  work  was  done  on  Dr.  J.  Adams 
Allen,  Frederick  Booher,  Charles  S.  Brown,  William  B. 
Lusk,  and  Hugh  Rawlins. 

Early  in  1857  a  movement  was  made  to  organize  a  Grand 
Commandery  in  this  State,  but  Peninsular  Commandery  de- 
clined to  participate  in  the  matter,  preferring  to  maintain 
direct  relations  with  the  General  Grand  Encampment  of 
the  United  States.  It  continued  to  maintain  its  chosen  re- 
lations, doing  work  and  prospering  until  a.d.  1860.  Mean- 
while the  Grand  Commandery  of  Michigan  had  been 
formed,  and  on  January  11th,  a.d.  1860,  it  granted  charter 
and  register  to  "  Peninsular  Commandery,  No.  8." 

In  equipment,  drill,  discipline,  and  perfection  of  work  this 
commandery  is  noted  among  Templar  Masons  throughout 
the  Northwest.  Its  harmony  has  seldom  been  disturbed, 
and  its  prosperity  has  never  been  interrupted.  Last  year 
it  furnished  a  Grand  Commander  to  the  State,  and  many 
of  its  Sir  Knights  are  accomplished  Masons. 

Kalamazoo  Lodge,  No.  7,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  was  originally 
instituted  in  1845,  and  included  among  its  members  D.  S. 
Walbridge,  Joseph  Miller,  and  other  prominent  citizens. 
This  lodge,  as  its  number  indicates,  was  the  seventh  one  of 
the  order  formed  in  the  State.    From  its  inception  it  stead- 
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ily  grew  in  importance  and  numbers,  until  its  numerical 
strength  rivaled,  perhaps,  even  that  of  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity in  the  place.  During  the  great  civil  war  of  1861- 
65  the  lodge  suspended  work,  from  the  fact  that  its  mem- 
bers were  widely  scattered,  and  it  was  difficult  to  meet  with 
a  sufficient  number  to  transact  business.  Immediately  after 
the  war  it  was  reorganized,  and  is  at  present  in  a  more 
flourishing  condition  than  at  any  period  of  its  earlier  ex- 
istence, although  it  does  not  number  as  many  members, 
probably,  as  at  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity  before  the  war. 
The  present  membership  is  about  80,  and  the  officers  are 
Ezra  B.  Fox,  N.  G. ;  William  Shakespeare,  V.  G. ;  Z.  T. 
Pierce,  R.  S. ;  A.  B.  F.  Palmer,  P.  S. ;  Henry  Stern,  Treas. ; 
W.  W.  Peck,  Representative  to  Grand  Lodge  for  1880. 
The  rooms  of  the  order  occupy  the  entire  third  floor  of  the 
Baumann  block,  on  Main  Street,  east  of  Burdick,  and  are 
finely  fitted  up. 

Kalamazoo  Encampment,  No.  78,  1.  0  0.  F.,  was  in- 
stituted in  September,  1876,  with  about  8  members.  The 
present  membership  is  between  30  and  40,  and  the  officers 
are  the  following  persons,  viz. :  William  M.  Hollister,  C.  P. ; 
A.  B.  F.  Palmer,  S.  W. ;  E.  P.  Titus,  J.  W. ;  Z.  T.  Pierce, 
Scribe ;  Henry  Stern,  Treas. ;  L.  N.  Burke,  H.  P. ;  L.  N. 
Burke,  Representative  to  Grand  Encampment  for  1880. 

Social  Degree  Lodge,  No.  35,  Daughters  of  Rebekah 
(I.  O.  O.  F.),  was  organized  Dec.  29,  1879,  with  34  charter 
members,  and  has  the  following  officers :  L.  N.  Burke,  N. 
G. ;  Mrs.  W.  W.  Peck,  V.  G. ;  Mrs.  A.  C.  Hooker,  R.  S. ; 
Miss  Effie  White,  F.  S. ;  Miss  Jennie  M.  Pierce,  Treas. 

Kalamazoo  Lodge,  No.  690,  Knights  of  Honor,  was 
organized  July  3,  1877,  with  a  membership  of  23.  This 
order  has  for  its  object  the  protection  of  its  members  through 
the  establishment  of  an  endowment  fund,  by  which,  at  the 
death  of  each  member,  his  widow  or  family  is  paid  the  sum 
of  $2000.  The  present  membership  of  this  lodge  is  36, 
and  its  officers  are  Edgar  E.  Brownson,  Dictator;  E.  D.  G. 
Russell,  Vice-Dictator ;  H.  H.  Schaberg,  Assistant  Dictator ; 
W.  W.  Peck,  Reporter;  George  McDonald,  Financial  Re- 
porter ;  George  W.  Bigelow,  Treas. ;  Tabor  S.  JSkinner, 
Guide ;  Morris  Cohn,  Sentinel ;  Henry  Stern,  Guardian ; 
Rev.  C.  G.  Howland,  Chaplain ;  W.  W.  Peck,  Representa- 
tive to  Grand  Lodge  for  1880. 

Kalamazoo  Lodge,  No.  7,  A.  O.  U.  W> — This  lodge 
was  organized  July  23,  1877,  with  20  members.  The  first 
Master  Workman  was  Irving  Clendenen.  The  present 
membership  (January,  1880)  is  86.  The  lodge  has  grown 
steadily  in  numbers  and  importance,  and  contention  has 
not  been  known  among  its  members.  It  meets  on  the  first 
and  third  Fridays  of  each  month,  in  Odd- Fellows'  Hall. 
The  present  officers  are  A.  S.  Whipple,  P.  M.  W. ;  L.  N. 
Burke,  M.  W. ;  E.  G.  D.  Russell,  Recorder;  J.  L.  Brown, 
Financier;  R.  W.  Southworth,  Receiver;  W.  W.  Peck, 
General  Foreman ;  W.  B.  Standiford,  Overseer ;  A.  H. 
Budd,  Guide;  C.  Miller,  Inside  Sentinel;  A.  Watson, 
Outside  Sentinel. 

Pioneer  Lodge,  No.  1,  Imperial  Knights* — This  order 
has  similar  objects  to  those  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 

*  This  order  has  been  merged  into  a  State  association  known  as 
"  The  Northern  Mutual  Benefit  and  Relief  Association,"  to  be  located 
at  Kalamazoo. 
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Workmen,  and  the  same  endowment, — $2000  to  the  family 
or  widow  of  each  deceased  member.  It  is  strictly  a  State 
institution.  Pioneer  Lodge  was  organized  March  14, 1879, 
with  30  members,  and  has  at  present  31.  Meets  in  Odd- 
Fellows'  Hall.  The  officers  are  M.  W.  Richardson,  P.  D.  C. ; 
H.  B.  Leckenby,  D.  C. ;  H.  J.  Gage,  Recorder ;  D.  D. 
Brown,  Financier ;  R.  W.  Southworth,  Receiver ;  C.  N. 
Pease,  S.  D.  G. ;  H.  H.  Everard,  J.  D.  G. ;  C.  D.  Root, 
Marshal ;  Charles  R.  Cooper,  O.  S. ;  J.  A.  Newell,  I.  S. 

The  Northern  Mutual  Benefit  and  Relief  Association 
was  incorporated,  under  the  State  laws,  January  22,  1880, 
and  has  a  membership  of  about  1000  from  the  old  order  of 
Imperial  Knights.  It  is  on  an  improved  plan  of  mutual 
life  insurance,  combining  the  best  features  of  the  different 
aid  and  benevolent  societies,  without  their  secrecy,  and  has 
a  graded  assessment  for  death  losses,  making  it  equitable  for 
all  members,  whatever  their  age.  It  has  also  a  system  of 
weekly  relief,  securing,  in  the  manner  of  an  accident  policy, 
a  certain  sum  to  the  unfortunate,  whether  disabled  by  acci- 
dent or  sickness.  The  central  office  is  at  Kalamazoo,  and 
the  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  :  President,  Hon.  John 
S.  Tooker,  Lansing;  Vice-President,  William  F.  Hicks, 
Hastings ;  General  Secretary,  John  L.  Brown,  Kalamazoo ; 
Treasurer,  D.  Longyear,  Lansing;  Medical  Director,  Hon. 
Foster  Pratt,  Kalamazoo ;  Auditor,  T.  J.  Crowe,  Detroit ; 
Legal  Adviser,  R.  A.  Montgomery,  Lansing. 

The  greatest  strength  of  this  association  is  at  its  home 
in  Kalamazoo,  which  fact  speaks  well  for  its  future  pros- 
perity. Among  its  members  at  this  place  are  such  promi- 
nent men  as  Hon.  Foster  Pratt,  M.D.,  Thomas  R.  Sherwood, 
Esq.,  Theron  F.  Giddings,  County  Clerk,  W.  W.  Peck, 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenues,  and  others.  The  plan  of 
the  association,  with  the  start  it  has  already  made  in  pop- 
ular favor,  assures  its  future.  Its  membership  is  rapidly 
increasing,  and  it  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  great 
institutions  of  the  State. 

Mishan  Lodge,  No.  247,  Independent  Order  Benai 
Berith  (Sons  of  the  Covenant),  was  organized  July  21, 
1875,  through  the  efforts  of  Morris  Miller,  of  Kalamazoo. 
It  started  with  21  members,  and  has  increased  to  50. 
During  the  existence  of  this  lodge  not  a  member  has  been 
suspended  nor  expelled,  which  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  an 
evidence  of  the  intelligence  and  honor  of  those  belonging. 
It  is  at  present  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  has  a  capital 
of  about  $1400.  Members  when  sick  receive  $5  per  week 
from  the  lodge,  which  also  contributes  generally  to  benevo- 
lent causes.  Meetings  are  held  in  Odd-Fellows'  Hall.  The 
present  officers  are  Morris  Cohn,  President;  B.  M.  Desen- 
berg,  Vice-President ;  Morris  Miller,  Recording  Secretary  ; 
Samuel  Rosenbaum,  Financial  Secretary;  M.  Cramer,  Treas- 
urer ;  Henry  Friedman,  Warden ;  Isaac  Greenbaum,  Guar- 
dian ;  B.  M.  Desenberg,  Henry  Stern,  D.  Lilienfeld,  Trustees. 
The  Allemania  Society,  also  a  Jewish  organization,  has 
been  in  existence  since  1864,  and  its  purposes  are  entirely 
of  a  social  nature.  It  meets  over  M.  Israel's  store,  on  West 
Main  Street,  and  gives  various  literary  and  other  entertain- 
ments. It  has  about  40  members,  and  is  officered  by  the 
following  persons,  viz.:  Morris  Miller,  President;  M.  Cra- 
mer, Vice-President ;  Adolph  Speyer,  Secretary ;  Leopold 
Stern,  Treasurer. 
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Kalamazoo  Lodge,  No.  25,  Knights  of  Pythias,  was 
instituted  in  August,  1875;  has  a  present  membership  of 
about  80,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  meets  at 
present  on  East  Main  Street,  in  the  Humphrey  block,  in  what 
is  known  by  the  order  as  "  Castle  Hall."  Until  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1879  this  lodge  maintained  an  exist- 
ence under  somewhat  adverse  circumstances,  but  about 
that  time  it  received  new  life,  and  is  now  doing  a  large 
amount  of  work.  The  officers  are  Leslie  Dodge,  Past- 
Chancellor  Commander;  George  Lyon,  Chancellor  Com- 
mander; H.  J.  Gage,  Vice- Chancellor  Commander;  Hamp- 
ton Kelsey,  Prelate ;  Rice  Wheeler,  Master-at-Arms ;  W. 
R.  Solomon,  Keeper  of  Records  and  Seals ;  E.  B.  Yates, 
Master  of  Finance ;  Charles  R.  Cooper,  Outer  Guard ;  L. 
Hutchinson,  Inner  Guard. 

Temperance  Societies. — In  March,  1836,  the  "  Kalamazoo 
Total  Abstinence  Temperance  Society"  was  organized  and  a 
constitution  adopted,  and  in  January,  1 838,  it  had  138  mem- 
bers. During  the  year  ending  on  the  last-named  date,  eight 
retailers  and  grocers  in  Kalamazoo  had  sold  about  9000  gal- 
lons of  liquors,  which  at  a  low  estimate  were  worth  $3  per 
gallon,  or  a  total  of  $27,000.  There  were  then  only  three 
temperance  grocers  or  retailers  in  the  place.  A.  T.  Prouty 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  society 
above  named,  which  long  ago  "  gave  over  the  fight,"  and 
is  recollected  only  as  a  thing  of  the  "  dim,  mysterious  past." 
Several  temperance  organizations  at  present  exist  in  Kala- 
mazoo, including  Kalamazoo  Lodge,  No.  940,  1.  O.  G.  T, 
Victory  Division,  No.  109,  and  Kalamazoo  Division,  112, 
Sons  of  Temperance,  and  the  Woman  s  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union,  all  active  and  doing  considerable  work. 

KALAMAZOO  SCOTTISH   REUNION  ASSOCIATION. 

The  heart  of  every  Scotchman  beats  warm  to  the  memory 
of  Burns,  who  endeared  himself  to  his  people  to  so  great  a 
degree.  Throughout  all  lands  where  Scotia's  sons  have 
found  homes,  the  name  of  their  favorite  poet  brings  a  flood 
of  recollections,  and  the  characters  of  his  creation  are  as 
familiar  as  household  words.  In  Kalamazoo  County  are 
about  200  male  Scotchmen,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  Decem- 
ber, 1876,  a  few  of  their  representative  men  met  at  Kala- 
mazoo, and  the  subject  of  u  Burns'  Anniversary"  being 
mentioned,  the  question  was  discussed  whether  a  "  National 
Reunion,"  celebrating  the  birthday  of  Burns,  would  not 
meet  the  approval  of  all  Scotchmen.  At  an  informal  meet- 
ing a  committee  of  six  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
matter,  consisting  of  George  Taylor,  Joseph  Brock ie,  Ar- 
chibald Crosby,  John  P.  Campbell,  Peter  C.  Monro,  and 
James  Borland.  Through  their  efforts  the  organization 
was  completed,  and  the  first  "  reunion"  was  held  at  the  In- 
ternational Hotel,  Jan.  25,  1877.  It  was  expected  that 
not  over  40  would  be  present,  but  double  the  number 
attended.  George  Taylor,  the  chairman,  opened  the  exer- 
cises of  the  evening,  after  supper,  by  delivering  an  address 
on  "Scotland  and  its  Poets,"  after  which  various  literary 
and  musical  exercises  were  in  order.  It  was  finally  resolved 
to  hold  these  meetings  annually  at  Kalamazoo  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Burns. 

The  second  reunion  was  held  at  the  Burdick  House,  Jan. 
25?  1878,  and  148  guests  partook  of  supper.     At  that 


meeting  George  Taylor  was  elected  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  Fred.  Cellem  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  the 
usual  course  of  exercises  was  the  programme  for  the  even- 
ing. The  third  meeting  was  held  at  the  Kalamazoo  House, 
Jan.  24,  1879,  when  about  250  people  were  in  attendance, 
and  155  ate  supper.  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Cellem  were  re- 
elected. The  press  of  the  village  has  aided  and  encouraged 
the  association  all  in  its  power,  and  published  full  accounts 
of  the  meetings. 

The  fourth  annual  reunion  of  the  association  took  place 
on  the  evening  of  Monday,  Jan.  26,  1880,  at  the  Burdick 
House,  in  Kalamazoo.  Several  hundred  people  were  pres- 
ent, including  Scotchmen  and  their  families  and  friends. 
A  hearty  and  excellent  supper  was  partaken  of,  and  the 
exercises  of  the  evening  began.  The  president,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, read  the  annual  address,  in  which  he  spoke  reverently 
of  Burns.     The  toasts  were  as  follows : 

No.  1.  "  Burns."     Response  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Metcalf. 

No.  2.  "  The  Scottish  Statesmen."  The  response  was  to 
have  been  given  by  Hon.  Charles  S.  May,  but  a  press  of 
business  had  called  him  to  Chicago,  and  a  communication 
from  him  was  read  in  its  place.  His  daughter,  Miss  C.  E. 
May,  gave  a  very  acceptable  recitation,  entitled  "  Scotland's 
Maiden  Martyr,"  to  fill  the  programme  in  the  absence  of 
her  father. 

No.  3.  "  The  Literature  of  Scotland."  Response  by 
Judge  J.  L.  Hawes,  in  a  fine  address. 

No.  4.  "  Scotch  Character, — her  country's  pride  and 
her  children's  cherished  inheritance."  Response  by  Charles 
M.  Stewart,  a  student  in  Kalamazoo  College. 

No.  5.  "  Oat  Meal, — The  bone  and  sinew  of  Scotland." 
Response  by  O.  W.  Powers,  Esq.,  in  a  happy  manner. 

No.  6.  "  The  Scottish  Bar, — second  to  none  in  Europe, 
and  famed  for  the  illustrious  men  it  has  produced."  Re- 
sponse by  N.  H.  Stewart. 

No.  7.  "  The  Scotchmen  of  Kalamazoo  County, — as 
citizens  of  our  Peninsular  State,  they  have  honored  the 
old  land  of  their  birth  by  following  on  the  shores  of  the 
new  the  example  of  integrity  and  industry  set  by  their 
fathers."     Response  by  Mr.  Cameron. 

No.  8.  "  Scotch  Broth."  A  humorous  response  by  Capt. 
R.  F.  Judson. 

No.  9..  "The  Scottish  Clergy."     Response  by  Rev.  A. 

E.  Ross. 

No.  10.  "  The  Scottish  Soldier."    Response  by  Capt.  R. 

F.  Hill,  of  the  Kalamazoo  Light  Guards. 

The  event  was  most  enjoyable.  The  exercises  were  inter- 
spersed by  music  and  songs,  characteristic  of  and  pertinent 
to  the  sturdy  race  here  represented.  Messrs.  Taylor  and 
Cellem  were  re-elected  to  their  respective  positions  of  presi- 
dent and  secretary,  and  executive  and  decoration  commit- 
tees were  appointed.     The  assemblage  dispersed  at  a  late 

hour. 

THE   ARGONAUTS.* 

This  is  an  important  social  club,  organized  in  February, 
1879,  by  W.  H.  Redington,  now  of  Chicago,  then  a  book- 
seller of  Kalamazoo.  Its  membership  was  limited  to  one 
hundred  at  its  inception.  The  objects  of  the  club  are  to 
provide  its  members  with  increased  social  advantages  and 

*  Courtesy  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Eaton. 
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the  best  class  of  recreation  that  can  be  afforded  by  the 
amateur  talent  of  the  place  in  music  and  the  drama. 

The  club  holds  monthly  meetings  during  the  "  season," 
including  the  months  of  May  and  October.  At  each  meet- 
ing, in  addition  to  its  social  features,  it  presents  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  its  members  a  programme,  the  choice  of  which 
is  determined  by  a  special  committee  of  two  members, 
appointed  for  the  evening,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
executive  committee. 

The  programmes  have  embraced  a  fine  variety  of  exer- 
cises, including  operettas,  dramatic  presentations,  readings, 
and  various  classes  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

The  success  of  the  club  has  been  beyond  the  anticipa- 
tions of  its  founders.  At  the  opening  of  the  season  of 
1880  a  change  was  made  in  the  rule  regarding  member- 
ship, and  the  number  was  increased  to  150. 

Its  meetings  are  held  on  Tuesday  evenings  of  each  alter- 
nate week.  The  first  president  was  Mr.  W.  H.  Redington. 
The  officers  for  1880  are  Dallas  Boudeman,  President; 
Edwin  M.  Irish,  Esq.,  Vice-President ;  Carrie  M.  Sweezy, 
Secretary  ;  James  S.  Andrews,  Treasurer. 

The  society  has  a  hall  of  its  own,  where  its  gatherings 
assemble  for  the  purposes  contemplated  by  its  founders. 

Other  Societies. — Among  the  other  societies  in  the  village 
are  the  Union  Sunday- School  Temperance  Society,  organ- 
ized in  1872  ;  the  German  Workingmerfs  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation, organized  in  January,  1865 ;  the  Shakespeare 
Club ;  the  "Hungry  Ten"  or  Young  Mens  Social  Club  ; 
the  Kalamazoo  Base-Ball  Club,  containing  excellent  play- 
ers ;  the  Gun  Lake  Hunting  and  Fishing  Club ;  the 
Gourd-Neck  Lake  Club,  and  the  Mechanics1  Institute.  One 
of  the  finest  bands  in  the  State  is  the  Peninsular  Cornet 
Band  of  Kalamazoo.  There  are  also  the  Democratic 
Martial  Band  and  the  Kalamazoo  Cornet  Band  (colored). 

KALAMAZOO    LIGHT  GUARD. 

Previous  to  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  a  military  company 
existed  in  Kalamazoo,  known  first  as  the  "  Silver  Grays," 
and  finally  as  the  "  Kalamazoo  Light  Guard."  The  present 
company,  bearing  the  latter  name,  was  organized  in  1873, 
with  62  members.  It  was  mustered  into  the  State  service 
March  4,  1874,  and  is  known  as  Company  C  of  the  2d 
Regiment  Michigan  State  troops.  The  present  member- 
ship is  60,  and  the  officers  are:  Captain,  Robert  F.  Hill; 
First  Lieutenant,  Frank  Phillips ;  Second  Lieutenant,  L.  H. 
Mason.  The  company  is  armed  with  Sharp's  military  rifle, 
calibre  45,  as  adopted  for  the  use  of  the  State  troops.  It  is 
required  by  a  State  law  to  parade  on  the  22d  of  February 
and  4th  of  July,  and  to  devote  such  time  to  encampment  or 
military  instruction  each  year  as  the  Military  Board,  under 
the  Governor's  instruction,  shall  determine, — usually  one 
week.  Regular  weekly  drills  are  held  every  Monday  even- 
ing at  the  armory.  The  dress-uniform  of  the  company  con- 
sists of  gray  coat,  pants,  and  cap,  with  black  trimmings, — 
the  same  as  formerly  worn  by  the  New  York  7th  Regiment. 
Capt.  Hill,  Lieut.  Phillips,  and  Orderly  Sergt.  Frank  Whip- 
ple saw  service  during  the  Rebellion.  At  the  rifle-shooting 
match  by  the  first  and  second  teams  of  the  company  for 
the  Wortley  prizes,  in  1879,  the  first  prize  (a  group  of 
statuary)  was  won  by  Sergt.  C.  D.  Root,  and  the  second  (a 


silver  cup)  by  Corp.  Jay  White.     They  were  publicly  pre- 
sented Feb.  22,  1880. 


BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCHES. 


HON.  NATHANIEL  A.  BALCH,* 

of  whom  the  following  is  a  brief  sketch,  was  bora  in 
Athens,  Windham  Co.,  Vt.,  Jan.  22,  a.d.  1808,  on  a  farm 
purchased  by  his  grandfather,  Samuel  Balch,  whose  father, 
the  great-grandfather  of  this  sketch,  was  a  native  of  Wales, 
who  came  to  Boston  in  1630,  with  the  colony  which  settled 
that  city.  He  was  appointed  and  commissioned  the  first 
justice  of  the  peace  in  Boston.  He  had  two  children, 
Samuel  Balch  and  Molly  Balch.  Their  mother  was  a  sister 
of  the  celebrated  Charles  Chamberlain,  who  killed  the  great 
Indian  chief  Paugus,  at  Lovell's  Pond,  in  New  Hampshire, 
in  a  personal  encounter  about  1746. 

Samuel  Balch  subsequently  married  Susan  Aldrich,  by 
whom  he  had  five  daughters  and  five  sons.  He  resided 
after  his  marriage,  until  the  birth  of  his  children,  at  Doug- 
las, in  the  south  part  of  Worcester  Co.,  Mass.,  which 
was  the  birthplace  of  Nathaniel  Balch,  the  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  From  Douglas,  Samuel  Balch 
moved  to  Guilford,  Vt.,  where  he  lived  some  years  and  cul- 
tivated a  good  farm,  which  he  had  redeemed  by  the  aid  of 
his  five  stout  boys  from  the  wilderness ;  when,  induced  by 
an  ambitious  desire  to  provide  future  homes  for  his  sons, 
he  removed  to  Athens,  where  Nathaniel  Balch  was  married 
to  Sally  Bennett,  the  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Bennett,  a 
native  of  New  Jersey,  though  of  French  origin.  To  this 
union  were  born  to  his  father  and  mother  ten  children, — 
five  brothers  and  five  sisters, — all  strong,  robust,  and  active, 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains usually  are,  and  all  of  whom  except  three  still 
survive. 

Physically,  the  subject  of  this  biography  was  compact  in 
build,  strong,  and  quick  in  motion,  agile,  elastic,  and  supple ; 
and  few  men  of  his  size  were  his  equals  in  strength  and 
endurance.  His  parents  were  noted  also  for  their  physical 
powers.  His  father,  always  a  very  temperate  and  indus- 
trious man,  reached  threescore  and  eighteen  years,  having 
never  been  sick  so  as  to  confine  him  to  his  house  for  more 
than  a  day  or  two  in  his  life,  and  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight  died  at  the  home  of  his  son  on  Christmas  Eve,  in 
an  instant,  without  a  struggle  or  groan,  and  went  to  his  final 
resting-place  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  to  receive  the 
blessing  of  those  who  die  in  the  Lord.  His  mother,  still 
more  tenacious  of  life,  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-seven  years 
five  months  and  five  days,  when  she,  at  the  house  of  her 
son,  went  to  sleep  in  Jesus  at  the  same  hour,  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  day  of  January  of  our  Centennial  year,  apparently  in 
the  full  possession  of  all  her  faculties. 

The  son,  whose  character  and  qualities  we  are  attempting 
to  sketch,  seems  to  inherit  all  the  natural  characteristics  of 
his  parents.  He  has  from  his  childhood,  obeying  the  in- 
junction of  Israel's  wisest  king,  never  tasted  wine  or  strong 

*  Communicated. 
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drink,  and  as  a  consequence  has  ever  been  the  possessor  of 
health  and  fine  mental  and  moral  qualities,  and  has  now 
reached  threescore  years  and  twelve. 

His  opportunities  for  an  early  education,  though  limited, 
were  good.  He  commenced  going  to  a  district  or  common 
New  England  school  at  three  years  of  age;  was  rarely 
tardy  and  never  absent  until  ten  years  of  age,  when  he 
became  able  to  render  his  father  assistance  on  the  farm,  and 
seldom  attended  school  afterwards. 

From  his  childhood  he  was  of  quick  perception  and  a 
most  ready  and  careful  listener,  and  possessed  a  remarkably 
retentive  memory.  He  could  repeat  many  of  his  school- 
books  by  heart,  and  can  to  this  day.  His  memory  was  re- 
markable as  to  localities,  and  he  could,  at  ten  years  of  age, 
repeat  in  alphabetical  order  every  ocean,  sea,  gulf,  bay,  frith, 
and  river,  as  well  as  continent,  mountain,  country,  island, 
and  land,  found  in  the  geography  studied  in  the  common 
schools  of  New  England. 

The  school-house  was  situated  more  than  a  mile  from  his 
home,  and  he  and  his  sister  and  brothers  always  had  to  go 
across  lots  to  reach  it.  The  winter  he  was  eleven  years  old, 
the  school  he  attended,  and  the  one  adjoining  on  the  east, 
taught  by  two  brothers,  undergraduates  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, challenged  each  other  for  a  spelling  school,  and  the  two 
schools  were  to  stand  up  and  each  brother  teacher  was  to 
pronounce  words  to  the  opposing  school  till  all  the  scholars 
were  spelled  down  but  one ;  that  one  happened  to  be  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  He  was  unanimously  voted  the 
champion. 

He  remembers  on  many  occasions  of  extreme  cold  going 
over  the  hill  that  lay  between  their  home  and  the  old  school- 
house.  His  oldest  sister,  two  years  older  than  himself,  ac- 
companied him  on  the  denominated  "  cold  Friday."  He 
discovered,  as  they  got  near  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  that  she 
did  not  walk  as  rapidly  as  usual,  and  ran  back  to  hasten  her 
pace,  when  he  discovered  her  face  badly  frozen.  She  said 
she  felt  tired  and  sleepy.  He  knew  the  cause,  and  imme- 
diately seized  hold  of  her,  aided  her,  and  encouraged  her 
till  they  reached  a  neighbor's  house,  who  kindly  kept  them 
from  the  fire  till  they  thawed  out  the  frozen  spots.  He 
remembers  going  over  the  same  hill  one  morning  barefoot, 
and  when  returning,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  they 
walked  through  snow  three  inches  deep.  This  was  in  June, 
1816,  when  he  was  but  eight  years  of  age.  Inured  to  these 
rough  scenes  in  childhood,  he  was  enabled,  as  he  ripened  into 
manhood,  to  excel  all  his  school  competitors  in  athletic  sports. 
The  year  he  was  sixteen  he  attended  a  select  school  at  Town- 
shend,  in  the  same  county,  and  stayed  three  months,  when 
he  made  so  much  progress  that  he  was  decided  to  be  quali- 
fied to  teach  a  common  school,  which  he  did  the  following 
winter,  to  the  satisfaction  of  himself,  patrons,  and  pupils. 
From  that  age  he  continued  to  teach  every  winter  three  or 
four  months  till  1835,  in  which  year  he  graduated  at  Mid- 
dlebury  College,  Vermont.  He  also  taught  the  academy 
at  Jericho,  Vt.,  one  term.  By  these  efforts  he  acquired 
means  to  pay  his  expenses  in  fitting  for  and  attending  col- 
lege. 

He  prepared  for  college  at  Chester  Academy,  Windsor 
Co.,  Vt,  under  the  instruction  of  Professor  Charles  Whip- 
ple, in  a  little  more  than  nine  months'  time,  and  was  qual- 


ified in  mathematics  and  most  English  studies  to  have 
entered  one  year  in  advance  of  his  class  of  eight,  who  went 
with  him  from  Chester  to  Middlebury ;  but  on  solicitation 
concluded  to  enter  the  freshman  class  with  them,  which  he 
did  in  August,  a.d.  1831,  and  graduated  in  August,  a.d. 
1835. 

He  was,  soon  after  entering,  made  monitor  of  his  class, 
which  position  he  held  during  his  collegiate  course.  This 
oflice  contributed  to  promptness  and  punctuality,  so  that 
he  passed  through  his  whole  course  without  a  single  mark 
of  negligence, — a  triumph  no  student  of  that  institution 
had  at  that  date  achieved. 

Immediately  after  graduating  he  had  an  application  from 
the  trustees  of  the  academy  of  Bennington,  Vt.,  to  take 
charge  of  the  academy  at  that  place  as  principal.  This 
position  he  held  for  two  years  with  marked  success.  Dur- 
ing that  time  the  institution  was  filled  with  young  men 
of  fine  scholarly  ability,  who  have  since  made  their  mark 
in  the  ranks  of  fame, — such  men  as  Chapin,  Robinson 
Hall,  Trenor  Park,  Lodowick  Thayer,  and  others. 

It  was  while  at  Bennington  that  Mr.  Balch  commenced 
the  study  of  that  science  he  has  so  much  loved,  and  that 
profession  he  has  for  more  than  forty  years  adorned.  In 
1835  he  entered  his  name  as  a  law  student  in  the  office  of 
Governor  John  S.  Bobinson,  of  Bennington,  who  was  as 
noted  for  his  successful  trial  of  the  famous  Buswell  ease  as 
Daniel  Webster  was  for  his  trial  of  the  Stephen  Girard 
will  case. 

At  the  suggestion  of  his  able  tutor,  the  first  books  of  law 
he  read  were  two  large  quarto  volumes  of  "  Coke  upon  Lit- 
tleton," printed  in  Norman  French.  This  gave  him  the 
double  advantage  of  acquiring  the  law  and  the  language  in 
which  very  much  of  the  common  law  was  then  written. 
For  this  advice  of  Governor  Bobinson,  Mr.  Balch  has 
always  been  grateful,  believing  it  to  be  the  true  way  for  all 
students  who  have  the  ability,  to  study  law  in  the  language 
in  which  it  was  originally  written. 

Immediately  after  closing  his  academic  term,  Mr.  Balch. 
with  his  brother,  Samuel  B.  Balch,  started  West,  and  ar- 
rived  in   Kalamazoo,   Mich.,  about  the   20th  of  August, 

1837,  where  he  has  lived  most  of  the  time  since.  He 
took  his  second  degree — Master  of  Arts — at  his  Alma 
Mater  just  before  coming  West.  On  arriving  at  Kala- 
mazoo he  entered  his  name  as  a  law  student  with  Stuart 
&  Webster,  and  continued  with  them  till  May  or  June, 

1838,  when  he  left  Kalamazoo  for  Marshall,  Calhoun 
Co.,  where  he  remained  two  years,  teaching  in  what  then 
was  intended  to  be  Marshall  College,  having  the  seven 
months  prior  to  that  time  been  engaged  in  teaching  and 
managing  the  Kalamazoo  Huron  Institute,  now  known  as 
the  Kalamazoo  College. 

The  Marshall  College  was  well  endowed  with  wild  lands, 
situated  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  but  hard  times  rendered 
the  lands  unsalable  for  cash  at  any  price,  and,  some  of  the 
trustees  having  failed,  the  enterprise  was  abandoned.  In 
both  these  institutions  there  were  good  scholars,  among 

whom  were  the  late  Volney  Hascall  and  the  Rev. 

Dunham  of  Kalamazoo,  and  Augustus  Dibble  and  L.  D. 
Norris,  of  Ypsilanti,  a  graduate  of  the  Michigan  Univer- 
sity, known  as  the  young  man  who  commenced  and  carried 
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through  the-famous  Dred  Scott  decision,  and  many  others. 
This  ended  Mr.  Balch's  labors  as  a  public  teacher,  though 
by  no  means  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  public  schools.  He 
may  indeed  be  called  the  originator  of  the  high-school 
system  in  Western  Michigan. 

Mr.  Balch  made  a  profession  of  Christianity  in  1833, 
while  in  Middlebury  College,  and  united  with  the  Congre- 
gational Church  of  that  place,  which  was  under  the  pas- 
toral charge  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Merrill,  the  valedictorian 
of  Daniel  Webster  at  Dartmouth  College.  He  shifted  his 
relations  from  that  church  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Kalamazoo  in  1837-38,  and  is  still  a  member,  and  has 
been  a  teacher  in  the  Sabbath  school  during  all  that  time, 
now  more  than  forty  years.  He  has  rarely  ever  been  ab- 
sent from  his  class  when  at  home,  or  from  the  weekly 
prayer-meeting.  He  has  always  been  a  close  and  critical 
reader  of  the  Bible ;  and  aided  by  his  wonderful  memory, 
has  become  a  remarkable  Biblical  scholar. 

Mr.  Balch  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Centreville,  St. 
Joseph  Co.,  Mich.,  March  19,  1840,  and  in  1842  was 
elected  prosecuting  attorney  for  Kalamazoo  County,  and 
the  same  year  was  appointed  by  the  circuit  judge  as  prose- 
cuting attorney  for  Barry  County.  There  being  no  attor- 
ney-at-law  in  that  county,  he  held  the  office  for  several 
terms,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  circuit  judge  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  two  counties.  In  the  early  history  of  the  Kala- 
mazoo Bar  Association,  he  was  unanimously  elected  presi- 
dent, which  position  he  has  filled  with  honor  and  credit  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  still  holds.  During  more  than 
forty  years  of  practice  in  this  State,  Mr.  Balch  has  been 
engaged  in  over  twenty  murder  trials,  some  of  which  had 
a  national  notoriety. 

In  many  of  them  he  contended  with  lawyers  who  had 
reputations  as  wide  as  the  country,  and  in  none  of  those 
hotly-contested  trials  did  he  ever  fail  to  match  the  opposing 
counsel  in  ability,  energy,  or  faithfulness  to  his  clients. 
Mr.  Balch's  practice  has  not  been  confined  to  the  county 
in  which  he  lived,  but  has  been  as  wide  as  the  State.  His 
large  means  he  has  mostly  expended  during  his  lifetime  in 
charitable  objects.  Nearly  all  the  churches  in  Kalamazoo 
have  been  the  subjects  of  his  generosity.  Mr.  Balch,  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  has  always  believed  that  it 
was  the  mission  of  a  lawyer  to  prevent  litigation,  if  possi- 
ble, by  timely  and  honest  advice,  and  in  conducting  suits 
to  endeavor  to  obtain  justice  for  his  clients  on  the  merits 
of  their  cause,  rather  than  on  legal  technicalities.  During 
these  many  years  of  practice,  Mr.  Balch  has  been  connected 
in  business,  as  partner,  with  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
State.  His  first  partner  was  Walter  Clark,  an  able  lawyer 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  with  whom  he  continued  in 
business  for  about  two  years,  at  which  time  Clark  died ;  he 
then  formed  a  connection  with  the  late  Judge  Webster, 
which  continued  a  little  over  one  year ;  after  Webster  the 
late  Samuel  Clark,  a  member  of  Congress  from  this  district, 
formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Balch,  and  they  continued 
to  do  business  together  for  about  four  years ;  after  Clark 
retired  from  the  practice  of  the  law,  Mr.  Balch  made  a 
business  arrangement  with  the  late  William  H.  De  Yoe, 
which  continued  nearly  fifteen  years.  Since  the  death  of 
Mr.  De  Yoe,  he  has  been  successively  connected  with  Michael 


J.  Smiley,  Walter  0.  Balch,  his  son,  L.  C.  Van  Fleet,  and 
William  Shakespeare,  his  present  law-partner.  Mr.  Balch 
has  always  been  the  head  of  the  firm,  and  honored  and 
respected  by  all  his  business  associates.  Never  during  all 
his  forty  years'  practice  has  lie  had  any  difficulty  Vith  his 
business  associates.  His  office  has  been  the  nursery  from 
which  have  grown  some  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  coun- 
try. His  assistance  and  kindness  to  the  young  men  who 
have  studied  in  his  office  are  proverbial,  and  none  of  the 
many  but  remember  his  severe  }Tet  kind  instruction  and 
assistance  with  gratitude. 

The  wide  scope  of  his  study  and  reading  has  enabled  Mr. 
Balch  on  all  occasions  to  be  able  to  speak  intelligently  and 
appropriately  on  most  subjects  at  a  moment's  notice. 

As  a  conversationalist  he  is  versatile  and  agreeable,  being 
able  in  ordinary  conversation  to  impart  instruction  without 
causing  the  recipient  to  feel  his  want  of  knowledge.  In 
1847,  Mr.  Balch  was  elected  to  represent  this  district  in  the 
State  Senate,  during-  which  time  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant laws  of  the  State  were  enacted.  In  1857  he  was 
appointed  postmaster  at  Kalamazoo,  and  held  the  office  for 
some  five  years,  making  many  needed  improvements  in  its 
arrangement,  and  giving  entire  satisfaction  to  the  people. 

In  1862  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  of 
this  Congressional  district  for  Congress.  Mr.  Balch,  with 
his  competitor,  made  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  district. 
The  speeches  delivered  by  him  during  the  canvass  were 
considered  able  and  masterly  arguments  on  the  issues  .of 
the.  day,  and  contributed  largely  to  reducing  the  heavy 
opposition  majority. 

Mr.  Balch  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  marriage 
was  to  Miss  Sarah  Chapin,  daughter  of  Professor  Walter 
Chapin,  of  Woodstock,  Yt.  She  was  an  accomplished  lady, 
and  a  very  profound  scholar.  She  died  May  18,  1848, 
about  ten  years  after  her  marriage.  She  left  three  children, 
— two  daughters  and  a  son.  She  died  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption. The  youngest  daughter,  a  beautiful  child,  died 
the  same  year  with  her  mother,  when  about  three  years 
old.  Her  son,  Walter  O.  Balch,  lived  to  be  thirty-four 
years  old  ;  was  a  good  student ;  graduated  at  the  law  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Kalamazoo  with  the  law- 
firm  of  Balch  &  Smiley,  where  he  continued  for  some  eight 
years,  though  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  by  reason  of 
his  malady,  was  unable  to  practice,  and  died  of  consump- 
tion in  December,  1877.  He  was  a  Christian  gentleman, 
of  highly  literary  taste  and  well  cultivated.  He  received 
from  others  what  he  accorded  them, — sincere  friendship  and 
admiration. 

The  eldest  daughter,  a  lovely,  noble  woman,  Mrs.  John 
Den  Blyker,  survives  her  brother,  the  joy  and  solace  of  her 
father. 

Mr.  Balch  afterwards  married  Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Dun- 
gan,  in  1849,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  by  whom  he  had  two 
children, — a  son,  who  died  at  three  months,  and  a  daughter, 
who  died  with  the  terrible  disease,  diphtheria.  She  was 
remarkable  for  her  retentive  memory  and  fine  voice,  and 
her  great  love  for  music  and  song. 

The  second  Mrs.  Balch  was  a  woman  of  fine  appearance, 
mistress  of  the  French  and  Spanish  languages,  as  well  as 
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th«  English,  and  a  remarkable  conversationalist.  She  was 
also  a  fine  student  of  history,  and  possessed  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  great  men,  both  living  and  dead.  She  died 
at  her  home  in  Kalamazoo,  Jan.  8,  1880. 

Mr.  Balch's  home  has  ever  been  a  happy  one  for  himself 
aad  family,  and  pleasant  to  his  many  friends  and  acquaint- 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  CURTENIUS 

was  born  in  New  York  City,  Sept.  30,  1806.  His  father, 
Gen.  Peter  Curtenius,  commanded  the  State  troops  quar- 
tered in  the  city  during  the  war  of  1812.  He  was  subse- 
quently marshal  of  the  State  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
in  such  capacity  arrested  Aaron  Burr  when  charged  with 
treason.  He  was  also  a  prominent  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  the  intimate  friend  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  Martin 
Van  Ruren,  and  many  other  leading  men  and  prominent 
politicians.  Both  the  grandfathers  of  Col.  Curtenius  were 
military  men,  and  served  with  distinction  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war. 

F.  W.  Curtenius  was  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  College, 
Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1823,  and  soon  after  commenced  the 
study  of  the  law ;  but,  inheriting  a  taste  for  military  life,  he 
gave  up  the  profession  after  three  months'  study  to  join 
the  South  American  patriots  under  Bolivar. 

Procuring  credentials  from  the  consul-general  at  New 
York,  he,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  embarked  for  South 
America  in  1824,  and,  on  his  arrival,  was  commissioned 
lieutenant  in  the  New  Granadan  army,  with  which  he 
served  until  the  close  of  the  war,  honorably  distinguishing 
himself,  and  being  slightly  wounded. 

He  returned  to  New  York,  and  in  1831  was  commis- 
sioned colonel  of  a  regiment  of  State  militia  belonging  in 
the  counties  of  Warren  and  Washington. 

In  1835  he  removed  to  Michigan,  and  settled  as  a  farmer 
on  Grand  Prairie,  Kalamazoo  Co.  Kalamazoo  village  was 
then  a  mere  hamlet,  containing  less  than  three  hundred  in- 
habitants. 

In  1842,  Col.  Curtenius  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
visiting  board  at  West  Point.  In  1847  he  raised  at  Kala- 
mazoo a  company  of  infantry,  which  formed  a  part  of  the 
1st  Regiment  of  Michigan  Volunteers,  under  command  of 
Col.  Thomas  B.  W.  Stockton,  and  accompanied  it  to  Mex- 
ico, where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war,*  when, 
with  his  command,  he  returned  to  Michigan. 

In  1855  he  was  appointed  adjutant-general  of  the  State, 
which  position  he  filled  until  1861,  when,  upon  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Rebellion,  he  recruited  the  6th  Regiment 
of  Michigan  Infantry  Volunteers,  with  which  he  proceeded 
to  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  the  command  remained  in  gar- 
rison for  a  period  of  six  months.  Subsequently  the  6th 
composed  a  portion  of  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler's  expedition 
against  New  Orleans  ;  and,  when  that  city  was  captured, 
took  possession  of  the  United  States  Mint.  The  regiment 
remained  in  the  city  for  about  twelve  days,  when  Col.  Cur- 
tenius, in  command  of  a  brigade  composed  of  his  own  and 
two  other  Western  regiments,  was  ordered  to  Vicksburg ; 
but,  that  place  being  found  too  strong  to  be  successfully 

*  See  commencement  of  Chapter  XXVI. 


attacked  by  a  small  force,  the  command  was  ordered  to 
return  to  Baton  Rouge,  where  it  was  placed  in  charge  of 
United  States  property. 

At  this  latter  point  an  incident  led  to  the  sundering  of 
Col.  Curtenius'  connection  with  the  army.  A  number  of 
slaves  had  taken  refuge  within  his  lines,  and  the  general 
commanding  ordered  Col.  Curtenius  to  deliver  them  to 
their  masters  ;  which  order  he  refused  to  obey,  taking  the 
ground  that  he  was  not  commissioned  by  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan to  return  runaway  slaves.  For  this  he  was  arrested, 
when,  feeling  keenly  the  injustice  of  such  treatment,  he 
resigned  and  returned  home.  The  State  authorities  honor- 
ably sustained  him  in  his  course,  and  administered  a  rebuke 
to  the  general  who  ordered  his  arrest. 

Col.  Curtenius  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1856, 
and  again  in  1867.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  collector  of  internal  rev- 
enue for  the  Fourth  Congressional  District,  which  office  he 
held  for  two  years,  declining  a  re-appointment. 

Dnring  the  past  fifteen  years  Col.  Curtenius  has  held  the 
office  of  treasurer  of  the  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Insane. 
In  1866  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Kalamazoo  City 
Bank.  He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  has  filled  many  offices  in  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  including  that  of  delegate  to  the 
Grand  Lodge. 

Col.  Curtenius  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife, 
whom  he  married  in  1826,  was  Elizabeth  Fowler,  of  New 
York  City,  who  died  in  1867,  leaving  two  children.  In 
1868  he  married  a  daughter  of  J.  P.  Woodbury,  of  Kala- 
mazoo, who  has  five  daughters  and  one  son. 

Col.  Curtenius  bears  his  increasing  years  remarkably 
well ;  and  no  one  who  looks  upon  his  erect  and  vigorous 
form",  and  his  step,  firm  and  elastic  as  that  of  early  man- 
hood, would  suspect  he  had  passed  his  "  threescore  and 
ten." 


GEN.  DWIGHT   MAY, 

the  oldest  son  of  Rockwell  and  Celestia  E.  May,  was  born 
Sept.  8,  1822,  in  Sandisfield,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.  In 
the  spring  of  1834  his  parents  moved  to  Gull  Prairie, 
Kalamazoo  Co.,  in  the  then  Territory  of  Michigan.  The 
country  was  then  new,  and  the  few  settlers  were  generally 
poor.  Many  privations  were  encountered.  Farm  labor 
during  the  year,  except  three  months  spent  in  the  district 
school  in  the  winter,  constituted  the  yearly  routine  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  during  his  minority.  There  were 
then  no  public  libraries,  and  but  few  books  of  any  kind  in 
the  settlement.  Newspapers  were  scarce  and  expensive. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks,  he  read  with  avidity 
such  books  and  papers  as  were  accessible  to  him,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  debating  clubs,  and  early  determined  to 
acquire  a  good  education.  In  the  fall  of  1842  he  went  to 
Kalamazoo  to  attend  the  branch  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, then  in  charge  of  Professor  William  Sutton,  M.A. 
He  continued  off  and  on  under  his  tuition  and  that  of  Rev. 
James  A.  B.  Stone,  D.D.,  until  the  summer  of  1846.  By 
working  vacations  and  teaching  he  prepared  for  college, 
and  in  September,  1846,  after  a  rigid  examination,  was  ad- 
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mitted  to  the  sophomore  class  in  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. With  poor  health  and  limited  means  he  struggled 
along,  but  managed  to  keep  up  with  his  class,  and  in  August, 
1849,  graduated  in  the  classical  department,  receiving  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Three  years  after,  he  received 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Soon  after  graduation  he 
went  into  the  law  office  of  Lothrop  &  Duffield,  at  Detroit, 
and  in  July,  1850,  was  admitted  to  practice  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Michigan.  In  1861  he  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  all  of  the  United  States  courts  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 


^A* 


In  August,  1850,  he  went  to  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  and 
opened  an  office  with  Hon.  Marsh  Giddings,  late  Governor 
of  New  Mexico.  He  was  the  first  village  clerk  of  Battle 
Creek,  and  in  the  spring  of  1851  was  elected  a  justice  of 
the  peace  to  fill  a  three  years'  vacancy.  He  remained  at 
Battle  Creek  until  September,  1852,  when  he  removed  to 
Kalamazoo,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 

Soon  after  coming  to  Kalamazoo  he  was  elected  school- 
inspector  and  superintendent  of  the  village  schools,  which 
last  office  he  resigned  in  1856.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in 
the  public  schools,  and  labored  diligently  to  establish  the 
present  union  school  system.  In  1854  he  was  elected  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  Kalamazoo  County,  which  office  he  held 
six  years. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Southern  Rebellion  he  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  the  "  Kalamazoo  Light  Guards,"  and  April 
22,  1861,  was  unanimously  elected  captain  of  the  company. 
The  company  was  accepted  for  the  three  months'  service, 
under  the  75,000  call  of  President  Lincoln,  and  on  the 
last  day  of  April  went  to  Detroit,  and  there  became  Com- 
pany I  of  the  2d  Regiment  Michigan  Infantry,  commanded 
by  Col.  Israel  B.  Richardson. 


Before  the  muster  into  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
orders  came  that  the  regiment  must  muster  for  three  years 
or  not  at  all.  This  change  was  made,  and  the  regiment 
moved  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

Capt.  May  continued  with  the  regiment  until  December, 

1861,  when,  his  home  business  demanding  his  personal  at- 
tention and  no  longer  to  be  neglected,  he  resigned,  came 
home,  settled  and.  arranged  his  business,  and  in  October, 

1862,  was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  12th 
Michigan  Infantry,  then  stationed  at  Bolivar,  Tenn. 

He  continued  with  his  regiment  until  it  was  finally  mus- 
tered out  and  disbanded  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  March  6, 1866. 
On  the  resignation  of  Col.  Graves,  in  the  spring  of  1865, 
he  was  promoted  colonel,  and  in  October,  1865,  he  was 
breveted  brigadier-general. 

He  was  with  his  regiment  at  the  battle  with  Yan  Dorn, 
at  Middleburg,  Tenn.,  Dec.  24,  1862;  at  the  siege  of 
Vicksburg;  the  capture  of  Little  Rock,  Sept.  10,  1863; 
and  the  many  skirmishes  in  which  the  regiment  was  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy. 

At  the  general  election  in  1866  he  was  elected  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor by 30,000  majority;  and  in  1868  was  elected 
attorney-general  of  the  State,  and  was  re-elected  in  1870, 
both  times  by  large  majorities. 

In  1873  he  was  elected  President  of  the  village  of  Kal- 
amazoo, and  was  re-elected  in  1874  by  nearly  a  unanimous 
vote. 

Gen.  May  was  always  studious,  but  relied  more  upon 
labor  than  genius  for  success.  He  had  a  nervous,  san- 
guine temperament,  with  strong  will  and  convictions,  and 
generally  pushed  whatever  he  undertook.  As  a  public 
speaker  he  used  plain,  strong  language,  and  sought  to  con- 
vince the  judgment  of  his  hearers  rather  than  to  amuse 
their  fancy  with  well-rounded  periods. 

He  had  few  wants,  dressed  plainly,  lived  within  his 
means,  kept  out  of  debt,  and  by  industry,  economy,  honest 
dealing,  and  fair  ability,  acquired  an  average  competency. 

While  in  the  army  he  contracted  rheumatism,  which  made 
him  a  constant  sufferer,  and  greatly  crippled  his  energies. 

In  politics  he  was  a  Republican,  and  was  present  at  the 
organization  of  the  party,  and  ever  after  advocated  its 
principles. 

He  was  married  Sept.  4,  1849,  to  Amelia  S.  Kellogg,  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania.  One  child  only  survives  the  union, 
Mrs.  Minnie  K.  Brown,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich. 

Gen.  Dwight  May  died  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  28,  1880. 
This  sad  visitation  makes  a  vacancy  in  the  ranks  of  the 
men  who  have  been  prominent  in  the  political  and  military 
history  of  the  State. 

The  following  action  was  taken  by  the  village  board  of 
trustees  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  veterans  of  the  late  war : 

"THE   BOARD    OF   TRUSTEES. 
"SPECIAL  MEETING. 

"A  special  meeting  of  the  board  was  held  in  the  council-room 
Jan.  29,  1880.  Board  called  to  order  at  7.30.  President  Metcalf  in 
the  chair.  Present,  Trustees  Bevans,  De  Yoe,  De  Smit,  Hill,  Kidder, 
McCaffrey,  and  Pyl.     Absent,  Trustee  Chapin. 

"  The  president  addressed  the  board  as  follows  : 

" '  Gentlemen  op  the  Board, — It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  announce 
the  decease  of  our  fellow-townsman,  Gen.  Dwight  May,  who  passed 
from   earth  a  little  before  noon  on  yesterday.     During  his  lifetime 
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Gen.  May  oesupied  several  positions  of  honor  and  trust  in  the  gift  of 
the  people  of  our  State,  county,  and  village. 

"  'Believing  it  is  due  to  him,  and  to  the  people  whom  we  represent, 
that  this  board  make  some  official  recognition  of  his  public  services, 
to  be  spread  upon  the  records  of  the  village,  this  meeting  has  been 
called.     Gentlemen,  what  action  will  you  take  V 

"  Trustee  Hill  offered  the  following  motion :  '  Moved  that  a  com- 
mittee of  three  be  appointed  as  a  committee  on  resolutions/  The 
following  members  were  appointed  as  such  committee:  R.  F.  Hill, 
E.  W.  De  Yoe,  John  Pyl. 

"The  committee  made  the  following  report,  which  was  adopted 
unanimously : 

"  'Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  board  have  learned  with  feel- 
ings of  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Gen.  Dwight  May,  who  for  two  years 
was  a  member  of  this  board,  and  for  two  years  the  honored  President 
of  this  village. 

"  'Resolved,  That  in  his  long  residence  in  our  midst  he  has,  by  his 
patriotism,  fidelity,  talent,  and  learning,  justly  earned  the  reputa- 
tion, and  occupied  the  position,  of  one  of  Kalamazoo's  most  honored 
citizens. 

" ' 'Resolved,  That  the  president  and  members  of  this  board  attend 
his  funeral  in  a  body,  and  that  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  our 
records. 

u  'Resolved,  That  we  tender  the  members  of  his  family  our  sympathy 
in  this  their  great  bereavement,  and  that  the  clerk  be  instructed  to 
transmit  them  a  copy  of  these  resolutions. 

"<R.  F.  Hill, 
"  '  E.  W.  De  Yoe, 
* '  John  Pyl, 
"  'Committee  on  Resolutions.'  " 

"A  MEETING   OF  VETERANS. 

"At  a  meeting  of  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  late  war,  held  at  the 
register's  office  in  Kalamazoo,  Thursday  evening,  January  29th,  to 
take  appropriate  action  in  reference  to  the  death  of  Gen.  Dwight 
May,  Robert  Burns  was  elected  chairman,  and  L.  Cahill,  secretary. 

"On  motion,  Delos  Phillips,  Robert  F.  Hill,  and  D.  E.  Groesbeck 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  resolutions  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  our  late  friend  and  comrade,  Gen.  Dwight  May. 

"  The  committee  on  resolutions  presented  the  following,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted: 

"  'Resolved,  That  we,  the  citizen-soldiery,  friends,  and  neighbors  of 
Gen.  Dwight  May,  have  received  with  profound  sorrow  the  announce- 
ment of  his  death. 

"  'Resolved,  That  in  his  life  he  has  filled  a  full  measure  of  usefulness, 
an  indefatigible  student,  a  defender  of  his  country,  in  whose  service 
on  the  tented  field  he  spent  years  of  patriotic  effort,  a  citizen  who  has 
in  every  position  he  has  occupied  served  with  credit  to  himself,  and 
greatly  to  the  satisfaction  and  benefit  of  the  community  in  which  he 
has  lived. 

"  'Resolved,  That  we  sympathize  with  the  family  of  the  deceased  in 
this  their  great  bereavement/  " 


COL.  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  ORCUTT 

was  born  in  Roxbury,  Washington  Co.,  Vt.,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Green  Mountains,  on  the  9th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1815.  He  obtained  his  education  at  the  common 
schools  of  his  native  town  and  at  Randolph  Academy,  in 
Orange  Co.,  Vt. 

In  1834  he  removed  to  Michigan,  stopping  first  at  De- 
troit for  a  few  months.  He  was  in  Chicago  for  about  a 
year,  and  subsequently  made  his  home  in  Allegan  for  about 
the  same  length  of  time,  and  finally  settled  at  Kalamazoo 
in  1836.  He  was  elected  constable  in  1841,  and  was  deputy 
United  States  marshal  for  a  number  of  years. 

When  the  Mexican  war  was  in  progress,  he  enlisted  in 
Capt.  F.  W.  Curtenius'  company  (A),  1st  Michigan  Vol- 
unteers, and  served  in  the  capacity  of  first  sergeant  during 


his  term  of  service,  faithfully  and  ably  fulfilling  the  duties 
of  his  office. 

He  was  elected  sheriff  of  Kalamazoo  County  in  1854, 
and  held  the  office  for  four  years.  He  had  previously 
served  a  number  of  years  as  deputy  sheriff.  When  the 
Rebellion  of  1861  broke  out,  he  entered  the  25th  Infantry, 
and  served  as  its  lieutenant-colonel  from  Sept.  24,  1862,  to 
June  9,  1865.  In  this  position  he  was  conspicuous  for 
gallantry  and  ability.  (See  history  of  the  regiment.)  In 
1866  he  was  a  third  time  elected  to  the  office  of  sheriff, 
which  he  continued  to  hold  until  his  unfortunate  death,  in 
December,  1867.  The  following  particulars  are  from  facts 
furnished  by  Mrs.  Orcutt,  and  newspaper  accounts  pub- 
lished at  the  time : 

The  tragedy  occurred  before  the  erection  of  the  new  jail. 
The  old  jail  was  known  to  be  very  insecure,  and  it  required 
the  utmost  vigilance  to  prevent  the  escape  of  prisoners. 
There  was  quite  a  number  of  men  confined  who  had  said 
repeatedly  that  they  should  escape,  and  Col.  Orcutt  was 
constantly  on  the  lookout  for  them.  His  mind  was  so 
much  occupied  with  the  idea  that  they  might  possibly  get 
away  that  he  was  very  easily  awakened. 

On  the  morning  of  Dec.  3,  1867,  he  was  aroused  about 
three  o'clock  by  an  unusual  noise,  and,  hastily  arising  and 
dressing,  he  took  his  revolver  and  stepped  out,  when  he 
perceived  two  men  lurking  in  the  shadow  of  the  jail,  and, 
supposing  them  to  be  prisoners  just  escaped,  he  cocked  his 
weapon  and  ordered  them  to  halt,  upon  which  they  started 
east  across  Rose  Street,  the  colonel  pursuing  and  firing  upon 
them.  They  ran  across  the  street  into  an  alley  near  Bart- 
lett's  book-store,  and  stopped  behind  a  large  burr-oak  tree, 
and,  as  the  colonel  came  rapidly  up,  fired  three  shots,  one 
of  which  took  effect,  striking  him  near  the  right  collar-bone 
and  coming  out  near  the  left  shoulder-blade,  in  its  course 
passing  close  to  a  large  artery.  The  colonel  staggered  back 
towards  his  dwelling,  and  was  met  by  his  wife  near  the  gate, 
who  noticed  he  was  breathing  very  heavily,  but  supposed 
it  was  the  result  of  excitement  and  running  after  the  men. 
The  alarm  had  spread,  and  by  this  time  the  people  began 
to  collect.  Daniel  Fisher  and  George  W.  Taylor  came  up 
about  the  time  the  colonel  reached  the  gate.  Notwith- 
standing his  terrible  wound,  he  insisted  upon  going  around 
to  the  corner  of  the  jail,  where  he  still  supposed  some  of  the 
prisoners  had  escaped,  and  actually  did  so,  neither  his  wife 
nor  those  about  him  knowing  that  he  was  seriously  hurt. 
When  he  was  satisfied  that  the  crowd  would  prevent  any 
more  from  escaping,  he  was  willing  to  go  into  the  house. 
At  this  time  his  wife,  thinking  of  his  firing,  asked  him  if 
he  supposed  he  had  killed  any  one,  when  he  replied,  "  No, 
but  I  think  he  has  killed  me." 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  she  became  aware  that  he  was 
seriously  wounded.  He  was  assisted  to  the  house,  physi- 
cians sent  for,  and  his  wound  examined,  when  his  condition 
was  found  to  be  very  precarious,  though  there  was  a  faint 
hope  that  he  might  recover. 

The  discovery  of  a  jack-screw,  tarred  rope,  and  a  kit  of 
burglars'  tools  in  the  alley  soon  satisfied  the  people  that  the 
men  fired  upon  by  Col.  Orcutt  were  an  outside  party  who 
had  attempted  to  rescue  prisoners.  A  number  of  tools 
were  also  found  inside  the  jail,  but  it  was  soon  discovered 
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that  none  of  the  prisoners  had  escaped.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  sheriff's  fire  had  wounded  one  of  the  burglars, 
as  blood  was  found. 

Some  accounts  say  that  the  colonel  cried  "  Murder!"  when 
he  was  struck,  and  that  several  men  assisted  him  across  the 
street,  but  his  widow  says  she  was  the  first  to  meet  him  at 
the  gate,  and  did  not  hear  him  cry  out,  and  knew  not  that 
he  was  hurt  until  as  before  stated. 

The  excitement  among  the  people  when  the  facts  became 
known  was  most  intense,  and  there  was  a  strong  determination 
among  a  large  number  to  lynch  some  of  the  prisoners,  but 
better  counsels  finally  prevailed. 

A  mass-meeting  of  the  citizens  assembled  early  in  the 
day,  at  which  Gen.  Dwight  May  presided.  Remarks  were 
made  by  several  speakers,  and,  on  motion  of  Capt.  Burrows, 
a  committee  of  five  persons  was  appointed  to  take  every 


funeral.  These  committees  consisted  of  Col.  G.  E.  Dunbar, 
Gen.  Charles  E.  Smith,  Capt.  J.  C.  Burrows,  Col.  D.  Phil- 
lips, Maj.  R.  F.  Judson,  Maj.  F.  Pratt,  Lieut.  Charles  H. 
Brown,  Sergt.  G.  M.  Buck,  Gen.  George  S.  Acker,  and 
Capt.  John  H.  Wells. 

The  funeral  was  a  very  solemn  and  imposing  one,  a  vast 
concourse  of  people  turning  out  to  do  respect  to  one  who 
had  been  for  many  years  an  honored  and  valuable  citizen, 
and  conspicuous  both  as  a  civilian  and  soldier.  The  re- 
mains were  interred  in  Mountain  Home  Cemetery,  and 
the  funeral  expenses  were  defrayed  by  the  county.  The 
appropriate  monument  erected  over  his  remains  was  the  gift 
of  the  citizens  of  Kalamazoo,  one  individual  contributing 
two  hundred  dollars.     Its  total  cost  was  six  hundred  dollars. 

There  was  a  strong  endeavor  made  by  a  few  friends  to 
procure  suitable  recognition  of  his  services  in  the  way  of 
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possible  measure  for  the  arrest  of  the  guilty  parties.  The 
committee  consisted  of  John  Baker,  T.  C.  Brownell,  M. 
O'Brien,  David  Fisher,  and  George  H.  Gale.  Telegrams 
were  sent  in  all  directions,  and  every  means  was  employed 
to  sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  but  the  real  criminals  were 
never  discovered. 

Col.  Orcutt  lingered  until  Thursday,  December  12th, 
when  he  quietly  passed  away  at  9  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
The  nature  of  his  wound  was  such  that,  had  it  healed,  the 
sloughing  of  a  large  artery  would  have  eventually  produced 
a  fatal  result.  Everything  was  done  to  minister  to  him  and 
to  preserve  his  life,  but  without  avail.  His  death  cast  a 
shadow  over  the  whole  community,  for  everybody  took  it 
as  a  personal  bereavement.  The  court-house  was  appro- 
priately draped  in  mourning,  and  at  a  soldiers'  meeting, 
presided  over  by  Gen.  Dwight  May,  appropriate  resolutions 
were  passed,  and  committees  appointed  to  arrange  for  the 
36 


some  substantial  token  to  his  widow,  and  the  Legislature 
passed  an  act  authorizing  the  county  to  levy  a  tax  of  two 
thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  placing  his  family  in  com- 
fortable circumstances.  The  question  was  repeatedly  dis- 
cussed by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  but  when  the  proposi- 
tion to  raise  two  thousand  dollars  came  to  a  vote  it  was  given 
in  the  negative.  A  proposition  to  raise  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
shared  the  same  fate,  and  when,  finally,  a  member  proposed 
to  make  it  eleven  hundred  dollars,  it  was  lost  by  a  tie  vote ; 
and  so,  notwithstanding  the  spontaneous  outburst  of  sym- 
pathy among  the  people  of  the  county  generally,  the  super- 
visors, for  reasons  only  known  to  themselves,  have  never 
thus  far  been  willing  to  assist  the  family  of  one  who  gave 
his  life  while  performing  his  duty  to  the  county,  and  who 
but  for  a  mistaken  economy  in  the  erection  of  public  build- 
ings, might  have  been  an  honored  living  citizen  to-day. 
Peace  to  his  memory !     His  age  was  fifty-two  years. 
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Col.  Orcutt  left  a  wife,  a  woman  of  rare  good  sense  and 
great  courage  in  the  presence  of  misfortune,  and  three  young 
sons,  who  have  since  grown  to  manhood.  His  wife,  to 
whom  he  was  married  Oct.  24, 1856,  was  Emily  A.  Swadel, 
daughter  of  Samuel  W.  Swadel,  of  Galesburg,  Mich.,  a 
native  of  Middletown,  Conn.  The  oldest  son,  William,  is 
in  the  hardware  business  at  Roscommon,  Mich. ;  Benjamin 
is  a  railway  engineer  in  Utah,  and  his  twin  brother,  Frank, 
is  with  his  mother,  now  residing  in  Kalamazoo. 


VOLNEY   HASCALL, 

the  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Sweetland)  Hascall,  was  born 
at  Le  Roy,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  2,  1820. 

John  Hascall  (father  of  Volney)  was  a  native  of  Con- 
necticut, but,  while  he  was  yet  a  child,  his  family  emigrated, 
early  in  the  present  century,  to  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

During  the  war  of  1812,  John  Hascall  was  an  officer  in 
the  State  militia  of  New  York,  and  participated  in  the 
battles  near  Fort  Erie.  He  was  subsequently  a  merchant, 
an  owner  of  flour-  and  woolen-mills,  a  lawyer,  and  for  many 
years  a  magistrate.  In  1826-28  he  was  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Legislature,  and  for  years  prominent  in  the  poli- 
tics of  the  State.  He  was  also  the  inventor  of  the  spring- 
balance  or  weighing-scales  of  a  portable  flour-mill,  and  of  a 
great  harvesting-machine,  out  of  which  grew  the  McCor- 
mick  reaper.  In  1830  he  removed  with  his  family  to  the 
Territory  of  Michigan,  locating  in  Kalamazoo  County, 
where  he  engaged  at  once  in  the  practice  of  law,  in  farm- 
ing, and  especially  in  the  labor  of  perfecting  and  develop- 
ing his  great  harvester,  which  was  designed  to  cut,  thrash, 
and  clean  the  grain  by  one  operation.  He  was  a  man  of 
marked  characteristics,  his  strong  mental  powers  manifest- 
ing a  decided  tendency  to  philosophical  and  metaphysical 
inquiry.  He  died  in  1853.  This  brief  sketch  of  the 
father  of  Yolney  Hascall  is  given  to  show  the  parental 
origin  of  many  of  the  distinguishing  traits  of  his  more  dis- 
tinguished son,  and  also  because  it  is  due  to  the  memory  of 
one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Kalamazoo  County. 

Yolney  Hascall  received  his  early  education  at  Kalama- 
zoo, partly  in  the  "  Literary  Institute"  (so  called)  and  partly 
in  the  "  Kalamazoo  Branch  of  the  Michigan  University." 
This  course  of  study  embraced  (in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
English  branches)  Latin,  higher  mathematics,  elocution, 
and  logic,  in  each  of  which  he  progressed  rapidly,  and  as 
far  as  time  and  opportunity  permitted.  While  a  mere  lad 
at  school  he  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  for  sup- 
port ;  but  his  thirst  for  knowledge  and  his  appreciation  of 
its  power,  not  to  speak  of  his  sturdy  self-reliance,  even  at 
this  early  age,  spurred  him  to  obtain  work  as  clerk  and 
copyist  in  lawyers'  offices,  and  to  serve  an  apprenticeship 
in  the  Gazette  printing-office,  to  secure  the  means  necessary 
to  complete  a  solid  educational  foundation  for  his  future 
business  and  intellectual  life.  While  in  his  minority  he 
mastered  the  art  of  printing  in  all  its  then  known  branches. 
In  his  twenty-first  year  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  Elisha  Belcher,  and  in  1843,  when  he  was  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  as  an  attor- 


ney. For  three  years  he  practiced  his  profession,  two 
years  of  the  time  in  partnership  with  his  law  preceptor.  In 
1846  he  became  owner  and  editor  of  the  Kalamazoo  Ga- 
zette, to  the  management  of  which  for  sixteen  years  he 
devoted  time,  energy,  and  ability,  achieving  thereby  local 
fame,  wide-spread  influence,  and  a  modest  competence.  His 
health,  never  robust,  began  to  fail  in  1860.  This  was  caused 
partly  by  too  close  attention  to  business  and  its  consequent 
neglect  of  hygienic  laws,  and  largely  by  the  distress  which 
impending  political  dangers,  clearly  foreseen,  caused  in  his 
patriotic  heart.  Hoping  to  renew  his  strength  for  the  then 
impending  conflict,  he  went  to  Europe  early  in  1861.  He 
returned  home  at  the  end  of  the  year  improved  in  health, 
but  unable  to  resume  his  editorial  or  business  pursuits; 
therefore  in  1862  he  reluctantly  sold  the  journal,  to  which 
he  had  given  so  many  years  of  labor  and  almost  life  itself. 
During  the  years  1864,  1868,  and  1874,  he  again  and  again 
sought  the  priceless  boon  of  health  among  the  capitals,  his- 
toric scenes,  art  treasures,  and  health-giving  resorts  of  Eu- 
rope, but  all  to  little  purpose,  except  to  enrich  the  already 
overflowing  treasures  of  his  memory  and  to  expand  an  in- 
tellectual capacity  already  too  great  for  its  physical  founda- 
tion. For  five  more  years  his  health  and  strength  contin- 
ued gradually  to  fail,  until  his  death,  at  home  in  Kalamazoo, 
on  the  21st  day  of  February,  1879. 

In  early  life  Mr.  Hascall  held  various  local  offices,  and  at 
different  times  he  was  member  and  chairman  of  various  State 
and  local  committees  for  political  and  other  important  pur- 
poses. In  1850  he  was  elected,  from  Kalamazoo  County,  to 
the  State  Constitutional  Convention,  of  which  he  was  an 
active  and  useful  member.  In  1857  he  was  appointed  by 
the  President  register  of  the  general  land-office  for  the 
Western  District  of  Michigan,  a  position  which  he  held 
until  the  land-office  was  moved  from  Kalamazoo.  In  1844, 
Mr.  Hascall  married  Miss  Louisa  A.  Sweetland,  of  Genesee 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  w*ho  died  in  1862.  On  Jan.  1,  1864,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Sophie  Beerstecher,  a  native  of  Nuveville,  Canton 
Berne,  Switzerland,  who  yet  survives.    He  left  no  children. 

Thus  briefly  we  may  summarize  the  notable  events  of  the 
life  even  of  a  notable  man,  and  though  such  events  may 
sometimes  indicate  the  high  estimate  of  a  man  by  his  con- 
temporaries and  friends,  yet  how  feebly  this  enumeration 
portrays  the  man  to  strangers,  and  how  unsatisfactorily  to 
friends!  The  accurately- written  analysis  of  a  rare  flower 
may  enable  a  botanist  to  classify  it,  but  how  inadequate,  till 
he  sees  it,  will  be  his  conception  of  its  beauty  and  its  fra- 
grance I  So  any  attempted  pen-portraiture  of  Mr.  Hascall 
will  be  peculiarly  unsatisfactory,  because  all  who  thoroughly 
knew  him  in  life  know  that  he  was;  in  fact,  a  much  greater 
man  than  he  seemed  to  be,  even  to  most  of  his  acquaint- 
ances. 

Those  who  knew  him  here,  from  first  to  last,  remember 
him  as  a  diffident  lad  and  man,  endowed  by  natural  inher- 
itance with  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  a  remarkable 
memory,  a  broad,  logical,  philosophical,  and  forcible  intel- 
lect, capable  of  grappling  successfully  with  great  questions ; 
with  a  wit  and  humor  that,  according  to  occasion,  was  sun- 
shine or  a  thunderbolt ;  with  a  love  of  truth  and  justice 
that  neither  swerved  nor  tolerated  swerving  from  right ; 
with  a  fidelity  that  never  forsook  a  true  friend  or  a  just 
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cause ;  with  a  charity  that  was  always  ready  to  mantle,  on 
proper  occasion,  human  weakness  and  defect;  and  with  a 
heart  warm  for  all  humanity,  and  tender  and  true  to  the 
few  admitted  to  its  inmost  recesses. 

If  now  we  add  to  such  unusual  endowments  his  mag- 
nificent acquirements  in  literature,  philosophy,  fine  arts, 
and  general  practical  knowledge  of  men  and  of  the  world, 
we  have  in  view  a  man  who  is  capable  of  filling  almost  any 
public  position  with  credit  to  himself  and  with  profit  to 
those  he  serves.  But  extreme  diffidence,  and  in  later  years 
feeble  health,  kept  him  from  the  public  eye. 

He  began  business  life  as  a  lawyer,  because  he  loved  law 
as  a  study ;  but  its'  practice  as  a  profession  proved  not  to 
his  taste,  because  he  found  himself  unfitted  for  its  forensic 
contests.  As  an  editorial  writer  he  was  terse,  clear,  logical, 
forcible,  and  convincing,  and  for  many  years  he  and  his 
journal  were  a  political  power.  In  this  field  he  attained 
distinction,  many  of  his  editorial  contributions  to  the  "  high 
debate"  of  great  constitutional  and  political  questions  at- 
tracting attention  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Politically  he 
was  a  Democrat  in  the  strictest  and  purest  sense ;  he  con- 
tended for  principles,  not  men  ;  for  policies,  not  parties  ; 
for  the  good  of  all,  not  for  the  good  of  one ;  while  as  a  cit- 
izen he  was  always  earnest,  patriotic,  self-sacrificing,  prompt 
in  defense  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  loyal  to  the 
government  and  its  written  code. 

Mr.  Hascall  ever  was  a  staunch  friend  and  a  liberal  con- 
tributor to  the  various  religious,  educational,  and  public 
enterprises  of  the  locality,  especially  interesting  himself  in 
the  education  of  young  men,  many  of  whom  will  remember 
him  gratefully  for  his  timely  aid  and  good  counsels. 

While  a  traveler  he  proved  to  be  a  close  and  a  wise  ob- 
server of  the  intellectual,  moral,  social,  and  political  aspects 
of  the  Old  World,  and  his  published  letters  prove  him  to 
have  been  well  fitted  for  the  difficult  duties  of  a  foreign 
correspondent. 

Of  the  religious  aspect  of  his  character,  it  is  enough  to 
say  here  that  his  philosophical  nature  was  too  well  balanced 
and  too  sweet  to  accept  either  infidelity  or  atheism,  and  it 
was  too  broad  to  permit  him  to  be  a  sectary  or  a  bigot ; 
he  was  an  earnest,  unsectarian  believer  in  the  divinity  and 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  His  religious  faith,  which  sus- 
tained him  to  the  end  with  the  sure  hope  of  a  blessed 
immortality  beyond,  enabled  him  to  bear  nearly  twenty 
years  of  suffering  and  baffled  hopes  with  a  patience  and  a 
forbearance  that  won  the  admiration  of  all  around  him. 

But  it  was  in  his  social  life,  among  those  he  loved  and 
whose  tastes  were  congenial,  that  his  best  qualities  were 
most  fully  displayed.  It  was  here,  too,  where  he  was 
most  fully  appreciated,  that  he  was  most  respected  and 
most  loved.  It  has  already  been  said  of  him  that  he  was 
greater  than  he  seemed,  and  it  was  in  the  easy  abandon  of 
private  life,  and  wheu  conversing  on  some  congenial  topic, 
that  his  native  mental  power  was  most  fully  displayed ;  it 
was  here  that  the  wealth  of  his  knowledge  was  unreservedly 
exposed ;  it  was  here  that  his  inner  and  true  life  was  shown 
to  be  much  richer  and  greater  than  that  outer  life  which 
was  known  to  the  world.  Those  who  knew  him  here  knew 
the  man  ;  to  all  others  he  was,  and  will  remain,  relatively  a 
stranger. 


GEN.  ISAAC   MOFFATT, 
a  resident  of  the  village  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  since  the 
year  1839,  was  born  in  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June  23,  a.d. 
1791.     His  earlier  education  in  school  was  limited  to  the 
common  branches  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.     In 


GEN.    ISAAC    MOFFATT. 

his  boyhood,  on  the  farm,  and  subsequently  as  a  merchant's 
clerk,  he  learned  that  success  in  life  depended  mainly  on 
industry  and  correct  habits.  Leaving  his  native  town,  he 
spent  some  time  as  a  clerk  in  Albany,  thence  moving  to 
Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  engaged  for  himself  and 
others  in  farming  and  merchandising.  During  the  war  of 
1812  he  joined  the  army,  and  served  at  Sacket's  Harbor 
and  places  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Gen.  Jacob  Brown.  For  his  military  service 
he  has  received  from  the  United  States  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  bounty  land,  and  is  now  in  the  receipt  of  a 
pension  for  said  service.  He  emigrated  to  Michigan  in 
1836,  and  was  first  engaged  in  erecting  mills  and  improving 
a  large  body  of  land  in  Berrien  County.  From  thence  he 
moved  to  Kalamazoo,  and  was  there  associated  with  Hiram 
Arnold  and  Charles  A.  Sheldon  in  merchandising  and  ship- 
ping wheat  to  an  Eastern  market.  Until  within  a  few  years 
Gen.  Moffatt  has  been  actively  engaged  in  business  pursuits, 
and  by  his  untiring  industry  secured  a  competence  for  his 
coming  years.  He  was  receiver  of  public  moneys  at  the 
district  land-office  under  President  Tyler.  His  ancestors 
and  relatives  have  been  somewhat  remarkable  for  length  of 
life,  his  grandfather  dying  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  years 
and  five  months,  his  father  at  the  age  of  ninety-five  years, 
and  three  of  his  sisters  are  now  living  (1879),  aged  re- 
spectively seventy-three,  seventy-four,  and  eighty-one  years. 

HIRAM  ARNOLD 

has  been  intimately  identified  with  the  business  interests 
of  Kalamazoo  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  a  brief  sketch 
of  his  life  at  this  time  will  be  appropriate. 
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He  was  born  in  Brownsville,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July 
14,  1808.  When  fifteen  years  of  age  he  engaged,  as  clerk 
in  a  store,  to  learn  the  mercantile  business ;  this  he  con- 
tinued until  1836.  At  this  time  he  had  saved  from  his 
earnings  one  thousand  dollars.  Thinking  he  could  estab- 
lish himself  better  in  a  new  country,  he  joined  the  tide  of 
emigration  then  setting  West,  and  chanced  to  locate  at 
Kalamazoo,  in  July,  1836,  where  he  engaged  in  the  mercan- 
tile business,  which  he  continued  some  twenty  years  under 
various  names  and  firms.  In  1840  he  was  associated  with 
C.  A.  Sheldon  and  Gen.  Moffatt  in  the  general  mercantile 
business.  Their  transactions  were  quite  extensive;  they 
received  their  goods  from  Buffalo  by  water  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Joseph  River,  and  by  team  from  there.  At  that 
time  farm  products  had  only  a  local  demand  and  were  very 
low.  Wheat  had  a  nominal  value  of  three  shillings  per 
bushel,  but  was  not  a  cash  article.  To  accommodate  the 
farmers,  this  firm  received  their  wheat,  teamed  it  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  shipped  it  to  Buffalo.  This  enter- 
prise was  undertaken  in  1840,  which  was  the  first  ship- 
ment of  wheat  from  Kalamazoo. 

In  1855,  Mr.  Arnold  withdrew  from  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness and  engaged  in  banking.  In  1859  he  retired  to  his 
farm,  some  two  miles  north  of  the  village,  and  built  a  fine 
residence,  with  pleasant  surroundings,  where  he  has  since 
resided. 

Mr.  Arnold  was  married  Oct.  16,  1831,  at  Brownsville, 
N.  Y.,  to  Betsey  Woodbury  Massey,  daughter  of  Edward 
Massey,  who  died  when  she  was  a  child.  She  was  adopted 
and  grew  up  in  the  family  of  Solon  Massey,  of  Watertown, 
N.  Y.,  who  was  a  son  of  Deacon  Hart  Massey,  of  Watertown, 
N.  Y.  She  died  Aug.  17,  1879,  leaving  six  children,  two 
having  died  in  infancy.  Mrs.  Arnold  was  an  active  and 
consistent  member  of  St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church  of 
Kalamazoo  from  its  organization. 

Politically,  Mr.  Arnold  has  ever  been  a  Democrat,  but 
not  a  politician,  although  he  has  held  several  offices  of  trust 
and  honor,  among  them  that  of  president  of  the  village, 
and  now,  after  an  active  and  industrious  life  of  threescore 
years  and  ten,  he  looks  back  with  the  satisfaction  of  having 
acted  well  his  part.  He  enjoys  a  well-earned  competency 
and  the  respect  of  all. 


GEORGE  TORREY 

was  born  m  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1801.  After  receiving  a  lib- 
eral education  he  embarked  in  mercantile  pursuits,  in  which 
business  he  continued  until  1832,  when  he  resolved  to  go 
West.  He  came  to  Michigan  in  1833,  and  was  so  well 
pleased  with  the  country  that  he  brought  his  family  (with 
the  exception  of  one  son,  who  was  sent  to  attend  school 
with  his  uncle,  Professor  Joseph  Torrey,  at  Burlington, 
Vt.)  to  Richland,  in  Kalamazoo  County. 

After  a  trial  of  farming  for  a  year  or  more,  he  removed 
to  Yorkville  and  engaged  in  the  dry-goods  business.  At 
this  place  his  wife  died  in  1839,  and  he  soon  after  removed 
to  Augusta  village,  where  he  purchased  mill  property.  In 
1844  he  removed  to  Kalamazoo  village,  where,  in  company 
with  H.  B.  Miller,  he  engaged  in  the  publication  of  the 


Kalamazoo  Telegraph,  which  had  been  established  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  by  Mr.  Miller.- 

In  1845  he  purchased  Mr.  Miller's  interest  in  the  paper, 
and  soon  after  associated  with  him  in  the  business  Mr. 
William^  Milliken.  This  partnership  continued  until  the 
autumn  of  1846,  when  it  was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Milliken, 
contrary  to  agreement,  as  Mr.  Torrey  claimed,  established 
another  paper  in  the  village,  which  he  also  named  the  Tele- 
graph. During  the  following  winter  the  two  papers  ap- 
pealed to  the  people  for  support,  each  claiming  to  be  the 
genuine  Telegraph.  This  condition  of  things  continued  for 
a  short  period,  to  the  pecuniary  loss  of  both  publishers, 
when  the  warfare  was  ended  by  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Sheldon, 
who  purchased  the  interests  of  both  Mr.  Torrey  and  Mr. 
Milliken,  and  consolidated  the  two  under  one  name. 

In  1850,  Mr.  Torrey  was  appointed  light-house  keeper 
at  Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  where  he  remained  four  years, 
when  he  removed  to  the  location  of  the  Holland  Company, 
where  he  had  an  extensive  interest  in  pine-lands.  Here 
he  erected  a  mill  and  carried  on  the  lumber  business  in 
connection  with  other  parties.  In  the  summer  of  1854  he 
was  taken  ill,  and  while  on  his  way  to  Kalamazoo,  accom- 
panied by  Dr.  Marsh,  died  at  Chicago,  and  his  remains 
were  brought  to  Kalamazoo,  where  his  son  George  resided, 
and  interred  in  Mountain  Home  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Torrey  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  New 
England  families,  and  was  a  man  of  fine  literary  accom- 
plishments, of  a  genial  nature,  and  a  useful  member  of 
society.  He  was  editor  of  the  Telegraph  from  1844  until 
1850,  and  in  many  ways  contributed  to  the  development 
and  growth  of  Western  Michigan.  He  came  of  a  family 
which  for  generations  had  been  noted  in  literary  circles, 
and  many  of  Whom  had  held  high  rank  in  theological,  lit- 
erary, and  other  professional  pursuits.  His  compositions, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  were  marked  with  elegance  of 
diction,  purity  of  expression,  and  force  and  clearness  of 
utterance. 

As  a  pioneer  he  was  among  the  first  in  the  county,  and 
an  ever-willing  helper  in  all  work  tending  to  the  develop- 
ment and  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  the  community. 
For  years  he  was  organist  in  St.  Luke's  Church,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  and  in  many  ways  contributed  to  the 
building  up  of  society  and  to  the  progress  of  Kalamazoo, 
which  he  loved  and  took  great  pride  in, — no  man  ever  more 
so.     Three  sons  and  one  daughter  survive  him. 


ORRIN  N.  GIDDINGS 
was  born  in  Beekman,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  21,  1814, 
and  left  home  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  going  to  Pough- 
keepsie  to  learn  general  business,  and  remaining  there  until 
he  was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age.  At  that  time  he 
married  a  daughter  of  the  late  Ambrose  Cock,  and  during 
the  same  year  in  company  with/  his  father-in-law  and  faifi- 
ily  removed  to  Michigan,  arriving  at  Charleston,  in  this 
county,  in  June,  1836,  where,  in  company  with  a  brother- 
in-law,  he  erected  a  store-building  and  carried  on  a  general 
mercantile  business  combined  with  farming  until  1840 ; 
from  which  date  until  1847  he  continued  at  farming,  when  he 
removed  to  Augusta,  taking  charge  of  a  store  there  until 
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1849,  when  he  leased  the  Augusta  Mills.  In  January, 
1853,  he  removed  to  Kalamazoo  village,  where  he  is  living 
at  this  date. 

During  Mr.  Giddings'  residence  in  the  State  he  has  been 
prominently  known  in  politics,  having  been  in  early  days  a 
staunch  Whig,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Republican  party.  While  a  resident  of  the  town  of 
Charleston  he  held  the  position  of  justice  and  supervisor,  and 
in  1847  was  elected  a  representative  of  Kalamazoo  County  in 
the  State  Legislature,  serving  one  term ;  while  living  in  Ross 
he  served  as  supervisor  several  terms,  and  in  1852  was 
elected  county  treasurer,  serving  in  that  position  four  suc- 
cessive terms ;  in  1865  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Crapo 
quartermaster-general  of  the  State,  serving  in  that  position 
for  three  years.  In  his  private  and  official  life  he  has  always 
stood  high  in  the  county  as  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  and 
few  men  in  the  county  have  stronger  personal  friends. 


ALEXANDER  J.  SHELDON. 

When  the  history  of  those  men  who  by  their  individual 
efforts  have  done  most  for  Kalamazoo  and  its  improvement 
shall  be  written,  the  name  of  Alexander  J.  Sheldon  should 
be 'first.  Mr.  Sheldon  came  to  Kalamazoo  in  1843,  and  for 
nearly  ten  years  carried  on  the  book  business,  for  which  he 
was  peculiarly  adapted,  both  by  years  of  experience  in  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  and  by  his  literary  tastes.  In  1845  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  this  village,  then  with- 
out a  sidewalk  or  street-crossing  of  any  kind,  without  a  fire 
department,  and  with  scarcely  a  village  government.  Within 
four  years  by  his  energy  he  had  brought  order  and  beauty 
out  of  confusion  and  unsightliness.  He  laid  down  the  first 
walk,  in  front  of  the  Episcopal  church,  at  his  own  cost, 
beginning  a  system  of  village  improvements  then  unknown 
in  any  town  in  the  State  save  Detroit.  The  people,  having 
full  confidence,  appointed  him  village  marshal,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  do  whatever  in  his  judgment  he  saw  fit  to  do. 
He  started  a  revolution,  and  the  neatness,  order,  and  pride 
of  the  village  may  date  from  his  movements.  Sidewalks 
extended,  crossings  were  put  down,  mud-holes  were  filled, 
grades  were  established,  cattle  were  taken  from  the  streets, 
the  park  was  converted  from  mere  commons  and  pasture 
to  a  well-regulated  inclosed  park,  with  hundreds  of  shade- 
trees  planted  upon  it,  and  throughout  the  village.  He 
drafted  a  new  charter  and  ordinances  for  the  government 
of  the  municipality,  and  placed  the  village  on  the  best  pos- 
sible basis  for  the  times  and  the  population,  and  from  that 
time  her  habits,  her  character,  and  her  progress  date.  So 
with  the  fire  companies ;  he  was  the  first  chief  engineer, 
and  he  gave  time,  money,  and  ability  to  the  encouragement 
of  efforts  which  he  inspired  in  behalf  of  fire  protection  ;  he 
originated  and  promoted  the  building  of  Firemen's  Hall 
and  the  two  plank-roads.  He  did  very  much  towards  the 
building  up  of  the  first  Episcopal  Church ;  he*  gave  freely 
to  any  and  all  purposes  which  would  redound  to  the  advan- 
tage and  the  good  name  of  Kalamazoo.  He  was  prominent 
in  all  enterprises  of  that  day.  He  built  a  fine  store,  kept 
a  large  and  excellent  stock  of  books  and  stationery ;  he 
helped  others,  he  was  everybody's  friend,  and  was  himself 
always  poor.     Elsewhere  we  speak  of  him  as  an  editor  and 


publisher.  He  filled  so  many  places  and  made  such  an 
impress  upon  his  times  that  for  nearly  half  a  score  of 
years  his  name,  more  than  that  of  any  other  man,  must  be 
stamped  upon  the  progress  of  Kalamazoo.  He  removed  to 
Buffalo  in  1853,  and,  after  filling  a  number  of  positions,  for 
a  time  being  librarian  of  the  Grosvenor  Library  of  that 
city,  died  there  in  March,  1876. 


ISRAEL  KELLOGG. 

Among  the  old  residents  of  Kalamazoo,  Israel  Kellogg 
deserves  remembrance,  for  he  has  been  a  busy  worker  and 
prominent  citizen  for  many  years,  and  contributed  a  full 
share  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  place. 

He  was  born  in  New  Canaan,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  near 
the  western  line  of  Massachusetts,  in  1798.  When  eight 
years  of  age  the  family  removed  to  the  town  of  Warren, 
Herkimer  Co.,  lying  in  the  historic  valley  of  the  Mohawk, 
adjoining  the  celebrated  "German  Flats."  In  1817  the 
family  once  more  removed  to  Clayton,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y., 
and  this  time  to  the  banks  of  the  finest  and  grandest  river 
on  the  globe, — the  noble  and  majestic  St.  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Kellogg  first  visited  Michigan  in  1836,  and  pur- 
chased land,  but  not  in  Kalamazoo  County.  He  visited 
Berrien  County  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  but  returned  to 
New  York.  He  was  at  Kalamazoo  for  about  one  year,  in 
1839-40,  but  returned  to  Berrien  County,  where  he  re- 
mained for  two  years,  when  he  again  came  to  Kalamazoo  and 
made  it  his  permanent  home.  He  was  for  ten  years  land- 
lord of  the  famous  Kalamazoo  House,  probably  from  about 
1842  to  1852,  and  when  the  old  original  frame  building  was 
removed  and  the  modern  brick  one  erected  in  its  place,  he 
had  the  contract,  and  erected  the  new  hotel.  He  was  also 
the  first  building  superintendent  of  the  Michigan  Asylum 
for  the  Insane,  and  erected  a  large  portion  of  the  original 
buildings. 

About  1874,  Mr.  Kellogg  became  owner  of  the  old 
"  Academy"  building,  which  stood  in  the  park  until  about 
1857,  and  in  which  the  Kalamazoo  branch  of  the  State 
University  was  located  for  several  years.  The  building 
now  stands  on  Willard  Street,  between  Cooley  and  West 
Streets,  and  is  still  in  a  good  state  of  repair.  For  the  past 
five  years  Mr.  Kellogg  has  been  an  invalid,  having  been 
stricken  down  by  paralysis ;  but  he  is  still  quite  vigorous  in 
his  mental  faculties,  and  preserves  a  good  recollection  of 
events,  though  his  memory  is  defective  as  to  exact  dates. 
His  life  has  been  long  and  active. 


MAJ.  ABRAHAM  EDWARDS. 

The  following  notice  of  a  former  prominent  resident  of 
Kalamazoo  village  we  find  in  the  columns  of  the  Telegraph 
for  May,  1878. 

"THE   LATE   MAJ.   EDWARDS. 

"The  following  brief  sketch  of  the  late  Maj.  Abraham  Edwards 
was  found  among  the  papers  of  H.  J.  H.  Edwards,  recently  deceased. 
It  is  entitled  l  Reminiscences  in  the  Life  of  Abraham  Edwards.' 

"Abraham  Edwards,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Capt.  Aaron  Edwards, 
was  born  at  Springfield,  N.  J.,  Nov.  17,  1781,  and  was  licensed  to 
practice  medicine  in  the  autumn  of  1803.  In  June,  1804,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Jefferson  garrison  surgeon,  and  by  the  Secretary 
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of  War,  Gen.  Dearborn,  was  ordered  to  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  where,  in 
the  month  of  June,  1805,  he  was  married  to  Ruth  Hunt,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Col.  Thomas  Hunt,  then  commanding  the  1st 
Regiment  of  United  States  Infantry  at  Fort  Wayne.  There  their 
three  eldest  children  were  born, — Thomas,  Alexander,  and  Henry.  In 
1810,  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  Mrs.  Edwards,  the  doctor  resigned 
his  commission  in  the  army,  and  in  the  spring  of  that  year  removed  to 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  In  the 
autumn  of  1811  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Legislature 
from  the  county  of  Montgomery,  of  which  Dayton  was  the  county- 
seat,  and  in  March,  1812,  was  appointed  a  captain  by  President 
Madison  in  the  19th  Regiment  of  United  States  Infantry,  as  the  pros- 
pect of  a  war  with  England  was  apparent.  Gen.  Hull  was  ordered  to 
Dayton,  Ohio,  to  organize  an  army  with  which  he  was  to  proceed  to 
Detroit  to  protect  that  frontier.  Three  regiments  of  Ohio  volunteers 
were  at  Dayton  when  the  general  arrived ;  the  regiments  were  com- 
manded by  Cols.  McArthur,  Cass,  and  Findlay.  The  4th  Regiment  of 
United  States  Infantry,  commanded  by  Col.  James  Miller,  joined  the 
volunteer  regiment  at  Urbana,  to  which  place  they  had  marched  a 
few  days  previously.  Gen.  Hull  had  been  authorized  by  the  President 
(Mr.  Madison)  to  arrange  an  army  staff,  and,  as  the  office  of  surgeon 
in  the  4th  Regiment  United  States  Infantry  was  vacant,  Dr.  Edwards 
was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  during  the  campaign,  and  also  or- 
dered to  take  charge  of  the  medical  department  of  the  army  as  the 
hospital  surgeon,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  the  inglorious 
surrender  of  the  army  at  Detroit  in  August,  1812,  when  he  was  pa- 
roled by  Gen.  Brock  and  permitted  to  return  to  his  residence  in  Ohio, 
and  after  being  exchanged  was  ordered  to  Chillicothe,  as  a  captain  in 
the  line  of  the  army,  to  superintend  the  recruiting  service  of  that 
State. 

"  In  November,  1813,  he  received  an  order  from  Gen.  Cass,  who 
was  then  in  command  at  Detroit,  to  proceed  to  that  place  to  take  com- 
mand of  about  200  men  belonging  to  the  19th  Regiment.  During  the 
same  month  he  arrived  at  Detroit,  and  assumed  command,  as  before 
mentioned,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year,  received  an  order  from 
the  War  Department  to  accompany  Gen.  Cass  and  other  officers  to  Al- 
bany, as  a  witness  in  the  court-martial  about  to  assemble  for  the  trial 
of  Gen.  Hull.  During  the  winter  of  1813  and  1814  he  visited  Wash- 
ington, and  was  appointed  by  the  President  deputy  quartermaster- 
general  with  the  rank  of  major,  and  ordered  to  take  charge  of  the 
quartermaster  stores  at  Pittsburgh,  where  he  remained  until  the  close 
of  the  war,  in  1815,  when  it  was  left  at  his  option  to  be  retained  in 
the  army  on  the  peace  establishment  as  a  captain  of  infantry ;  but 
he  chose  the  walks  of  private  life,  and  removed  to  Detroit.  When 
President  Monroe  made  his  tour  of  the  United  States,  in  1816  and 
1817,  and  visited  Detroit,  Maj.  Edwards  was  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  and  with  the  corporate  authoirties  of  Detroit  visited  the 
President  at  Governor  Cass*  residence  and  tendered  him  the  hospitali- 
ties of  the  town,  and  a  few  days  after,  when  he  was  about  to  leave  for 
Ohio,  made  him  another  visit,  and  in  the  name  of  the  corporation 
presented  him  with  a  pair  of  horses  and  a  wagon  to  convey  Ms  bag- 
gage to  Ohio.  In  1818,  Governor  Cass  organized  the  militia  and 
made  appointments  in  the  same. 

"  Maj.  Edwards  was  appointed  first  aid  to  the  commander-in-chief, 
with  the  rank  of  colonel,  in  1823.  The  first  legislative  council  was 
elected  in  1824  j  the  first  legislative  session  was  held  at  Detroit,  and 
Maj.  Edwards  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  council, 
which  place  he  filled  for  eight  years.  In  the  month  of  March,  1831, 
he  was  appointed  register  of  the  United  States  land-office  for  the 
Western  District  of  Michigan,  by  President  Jackson,  previous  to  which 
appointment  he  had  held  the  office  of  sub  Indian  agent  for  the  Indians 
residing  in  St.  Joseph  Co.,  Mich.,  and  Northern  Indiana.  The  office 
of  register  of  the  United  States  land-office  was  held  by  Maj.  Edwards 
until  after  the  election  of  Gen.  Taylor,  when  he  was  removed  for 
being  a  Democrat.     Maj.  Edwards  was  one  of  the  Presidential  elec- 


tors for  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  cast  his  vote  for  Franklin  Pierce, 
President,' and  King,  Vice-President.  He  was  also  high  sheriff  of 
Wayne  County,  appointed  to  the  office  in  1824-25." 

Maj.  Edwards  was  register  of  the  land-office  at  White 
Pigeon,  and  upon  its  removal  to  Kalamazoo  in  1834  he 
came  with  it,  and  continued  to  hold  the  office  until  1849. 
Two  of  his  sons,  Alexander  and  Thomas,  were  employed 
in  the  office  as  clerks.  Maj.  Edwards  continued  to  reside 
in  Kalamazoo  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1860. 
He  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Governor  Cass,  and  of  Gen. 
John  E.  Hunt,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  was  a  man  highly 
respected  by  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 


REV.  LEONARD  SLATER 

was  born  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1802,  and  was  brought 
up  to  the  rope-making  business,  at  which  he  worked  until 
he  became  of  age.  During  the  latter  part  of  this  time  he 
began  studying  for  the  ministry  with  Rev.  Jonathan  Going. 
On  the  29th  of  May,  1826,  he  married  Mary  F.  Ide, 
of  Vermont,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  removed 
to  the  Carey  mission,  at  Niles,  Mich.,  as  a  Baptist  missionary. 
He  passed  through  the  valley  now  occupied  by  the  village 
of  Kalamazoo,  then  only  tenanted  by  the  French  trader, 
Numaiville,  and  was  greatly  delighted  with  the  locality. 
He  remained  at  the  Carey  mission,  assisting  the  Rev.  Mr. 
McCoy,  the  pioneer  Baptist  missionary  in  the  West  and  the 
founder  of  Carey  mission,  until  the  spring  of  1827,  when 
he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Thomas  mission,  at  Grand 
Rapids,  established  by  Rev.  McCoy  late  in  the  preceding 
autumn. 

Mr.  Slater  remained  at  Grand  Rapids,  laboring  as  mis- 
sionary and  teacher  for  the  Ottawa  Indians,  for  about  ten 
years.  In  1836  he  purchased  eighty  acres  of  land  in 
Prairieville  township,  Barry  Co.,  and  had  charge  of  an 
Indian  mission  and  school  at  that  place,  known  as  "  Slater 
Station."  In  1852  he  removed  thence  to  Kalamazoo,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  preached  regularly  every  Sunday  to 
his  late  charge  at  Slater's  Station,  riding  up  on  Saturdays 
and  returning  on  Mondays. 

Mr.  Slater  died  at  Kalamazoo  on  the  27th  of  April,  1866, 
and  his  wife  died  June  7,  1851.  He  is  buried  near  the 
spot,  now  in  Riverside  Cemetery,  from  which  he  had  his 
first  view  of  the  beautiful  Kalamazoo  valley,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1826. 

He  left  six  children,  who  are  all  now  living  except  one. 
Their  names  and  births  were  as  follows :  Sarah  Emily,  born 
Aug.  12,  1827  ;  George  L.,  Feb.  9,  1829 ;  Francis  L,  Dec. 
29,1832;  Brainard,  Sept.  21,  1835;  Julia,  April  21, 
1838;  Benjamin  Dwight,  Sept.  18,  1840. 

The  Slater  family  is  of  English  extraction  on  the  father's 
side,  and  Scotch  on  the  mother's  side. 


Photo,  by  Packard,  Kalamazoo. 
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THOMAS   WILSON  BAENAED 


was  born  in  Deerfield,  Eockingham  Co.,  N.  H.,  Oct. 
14,  1810.  He  was  of  English  descent,  and  both 
grandfathers  served  in  the  war  of  the  Ee volution. 
Moses  Barnard  entered  the  army  as  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment. Thomas  Wilson,  the  maternal  grandfather, 
entered  it  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  served  through 
the  war,  and  was  promoted  to  a  colonelcy. 

When  Thomas  W.  Barnard  was  six  years  of  age, 
his  parents  moved  to  the  then  remote  frontier  of 
Western  New  York.  Thomas  W.  remained  with 
the  family  until  he  attained  majority.  In  1832 
he  came  to  Kalamazoo  with  the  Gibbs  brothers,  ar- 
riving in  time  to  assist  in  raising  the  old  Kalamazoo 
House,  one  of  the  first  frame  buildings  in  the  then, 
not  very  big  village.  The  ensuing  autumn  he  pur- 
chased from  government  a  quarter-section  of  land 
near  Wood's  Lake.  Eeturning  to  New  York,  he 
gave  such  a  glowing  account  of  the  country  that  he 
induced  the  family,  consisting  of  his  father,  mother, 
and  two  sisters,  to  return  with  him  to  his  new  home. 
The  journey  was  performed  in  a  wagon  through 
Canada.  Mr.  Barnard  and  his  father  soon  became 
familiar  with  the  new  country,  and  rendered  good 
service  to  newly-arriving  settlers  in  assisting  them 
to  find  desirable  locations.  For  this  service  they 
received  such  compensation  as  enabled  them  to 
improve  their  own  home.  As  early  as  1835  they 
manufactured  lime  from  marl,  found  upon  their  own 
land. 

In  1838  Mr.  Barnard  married  Lazetta,  daughter 
of  David  Southworth,  who  came  from  Broome  Co., 


N.  Y.,  in  1837,  and  settled  on  a  large  farm  near 
St.  Joseph,  where  he  died  in  1840.  To  this  union 
were  born  eight  children, — four  of  whom  died  in 
infancy.  Thomas  W.  Barnard  and  wife  passed  their 
entire  married  life,  of  thirty-eight  years,  upon  the 
farm  where  they  first  settled,  which  is  still  in  pos- 
session of  the  children,  and  where  they  died,---he 
March  15,  1876,  and  Mrs.  Barnard,  Dec.  30, 
1878. 

In  speaking  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Barnard,  one  of 
the  county  papers  says, — 

"  We  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Thomas  Wil- 
son Barnard,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Kalamazoo 
township,  a  citizen  known  to  nearly  all  the  early 
pioneers  of  Western  Michigan.  He  was  a  man  of 
marked  character,  and  sterling  integrity.  Those  who 
knew  him  best  loved  him  most.  Never  existed  a 
truer  friend  or  a  more  generous  nature.  In  his 
charities,  which  were  numerous  and  varied,  he  gave 
with  a  singular  discretion.  He  was  selected  in  an 
early  day  to  bear  a  prominent  part  in  the  opening  of 
roads,  in  organizing  town  affairs,  and  as  highway 
commissioner.  Several  of  the  first  roads  were  laid 
out  and  worked  under  his  supervision. 

"  Mrs.  Barnard  was  a  woman  of  superior  intelli- 
gence, and  a  kind  and  judicious  mother.  She  left  no 
duty  unfulfilled.  Her  life  was  one  of  active  useful- 
ness and  unselfish  devotion  to  her  family,  and  it  was 
here  in  the  home  circle  as  wife  and  mother  that  her 
many  noble  qualities  of  head  and  heart  found  fullest 
play." 


TOWNSHIP     OF    KALAMAZOO. 


NATURAL   FEATURES. 

Geography. — The  present  township  of  Kalamazoo  in- 
cludes town  2  south,  in  range  11  west,  of  the  principal 
meridian,  as  shown  by  the  government  survey.  Its  south- 
east corner  is  at  the  centre  of  the  county.  It  is  bounded 
north  by  Cooper  township,  east  by  Comstock,  south  by 
Portage,  and  west  by  Oshtemo. 

Lakes  and  Water-  Courses.— The  principal  water- course 
of  the  township  is  the  Kalamazoo  River,  which  enters 
from  the  east  on  section  24,  and  after  a  sharp  bend  at 
the  village  to  the  north  finally  passes  from  the  township  on 
the  north  side  of  section  3.  In  its  course  its  channel  is 
divided  by  several  islands.  The  principal  branch  of  the 
Kalamazoo  in  this  town  is  the  Portage  Creek,  which  unites 
with  the  main  stream  at  Kalamazoo,  after  a  general  northerly 
course  of  several  miles.  Other  and  smaller  branches  are 
Arcadia  Creek,  Spring  Brook,  etc.  A  few  small  lakes  are 
found,  among  them  being  Lime,  Twin  (partly  on  section 
6),  McMartin,  Wood's,  Howard,  and  Booher. 

Topography,  etc. — The  general  level  of  the  township  is 
about  100  feet  above  the  Kalamazoo,  which  is  litfed  by  a 
range  of  considerable  hills,  or  river  bluffs,  broken  by  the 
passage  through  them  of  the  smaller  streams.  Grand 
Prairie,  so  called,  lies  partly  in  this  town,  including  the 
western  portion  of  the  latter. 

LAND  ENTRIES. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  entries  of  land  in  what  is 
now  the  township  of  Kalamazoo  (T.  2  S.,  R.  11  W.),  and 
gives   the  consecutive  entries  on  each  section,  with  the 
names  of  the  persons  making  them  : 

Section  1.— 1833,  James  White,  James  Shea ;  1834,  H.  H.  Comstock, 
John  Long  and  Samuel  Veness,  James  Shea ;  1835,  Horace  H.  Com- 
stock. 

Section  2. — 1834,  Erastus  Congdon  and  Jonathan  0.  Round,  Charles 
S.  Whitman ;  1835,  Thomas  C.  Sheldon,  John  Jenison  Barnard,  Jo- 
seph D.  Beers  and  Samuel  Sherwood,  Nathaniel  Livermore,  Thomas 
Kennard. 

Section  3.— 1834,  John  Jenison  Barnard,  Erastus  Congdon  and 
Jonathan  Round,  Joseph  Bowman ;  1835,  Silas  Trowbridge,  James 
B.  Murray;  1836,  Justus  Burdick;  1851,  Alexander  Buell  and  Mar- 
cellus  C.  Churchill. 

Section  4.— 1833,  Titus  Bronson,  Isaac  M.  Parker;  1834,  Aquilla 
Coates,  William  Underwood,  Titus  Bronson,  Chauncey  Burrell;  1835, 
Samuel  Hubbard,  Aquilla  Coates;  1836,  Justus  Burdick. 

Section  5.— 1834,  David  Hubbard,  John  P.  Warner  j  1835,  Dwight 
Hitchcock  and  Frederick  W.  Curtenius,  Cah  in  H.  Bryant,  Fletcher 
Ransom,  Amariah  T.  Prouty,  Hiram  Owen,  Joseph  D.  Beers,  and 
Samuel  Sherwood. 

Section  6.— 1834,  Lovett  Eames,  Daniel  Wilmarth,  John  P.  Marsh ; 
1835,  Fletcher  Ransom,  Delamore  Duncan,  William  S.  Dezeng,  Aaron 
Eames,  John  P.  Marsh,  James  Parker ;  1836,  Charles  C.  Trowbridge. 

Section  7. — University  of  Michigan. 

Section  8.— 1831,  Seth  Taft,  George  Shaw,  Titus  Bronson;  1832, 
Titus  Bronson  ;  1833,  Titus   Bronson,  Daniel  Wilmarth  ;   1834,  Sally 


Bronson,  Daniel  Wilmarth  and  Timothy  H.  Fellows,  Seth  Taft,  Jo- 
seph Miller;  1835,  Seth  Taft,  Epaphroditus  Ransom,  Cyrus  Lovell. 

Section  9.— 1831,  Nathan  Harrison,  Sally  Bronson;  1832,  Nathan 
Harrison,  Lyman  I.  Daniels,  Cyren  Burdick  ;  1834,  Jonathan  G.  Ab- 
bott, Cornelius  Northrup;  1835,  Roswell  Crane,  Leonard  Bronson, 
Horace  Starkweather ;  1836,  Justus  Burdick. 

Section  10.— 1831,  Horace  Starkweather,  John  W.  Clark;  1833, 
Jonathan  G.  Abbott,  David  S.  Dillie;*  1834,  Silas  Trowbridge,  Au- 
gustin  Austin;  1835,  Abraham  Cahill,  Titus  Bronson,  Luther  H. 
Trask  ;  1836,  Justus  Burdick ;  1851,  Thomas  S.  At  Lee. 

Section  11.— 1831,  John  A.  Clark ;  1834,  William  Underwood,  Eliza 
Sisson,  Jacob  Leephart ;  1835,  William  Underwood,  Jacob  Leephart, 
Joseph  D.  Beers,  and  Samuel  Sherwood. 

Section  12.— 1833,  James  White,  Isaac  Vickery,  Richard  J.Huyck; 
1834,  Herman  Joachim,  Chester  Wright,  James  Jacobs ;  1835,  Her- 
schel  B.  Seymour,  David  E.  Evans,  William  R.  Gwinn  and  John  S. 
Ganson,  Herman  Logan,  Joseph  Hutchins. 

Section  13.— 1833,  Thomas  Goodrich,  Isaac  Vickery;  1834,  Ariel 
Hoskins ;  1835,  Guy  Carlton  Merrill,  Thomas  Goodrich,  Eli  B.  An- 
derson, Walter  Stephens,  Daniel  Howard,  Samuel  Hubbard,  and  Isaac 
Parker. 

Section  U.— 1831,  Almeron  L.  Cotton;  1832,  Henry  L.  Ellsworth, 
Lucius  Lyon  ;  1833,  Theodore  P.  Sheldon  and  Thomas  C.  Sheldon ; 
1834,  Aaron  Schuyler  and  Randall  Schuyler,  Aaron  Schuyler,  Elisha 
Belcher,  Horace  H.  Comstock  ;  1835,  Walter  Stephens. 

Section  15.— 1830,  Stephen  II.  Richardson,  Titus  Bronson  ;f  1832, 
Elisha  Hall,  Lucius  Lyon,  Justus  Burdick,  Elias  Sanford  Swan,  Na- 
than Harrison. 

Section  16. — School  section. 

Section   17.— West   fraction    (12^<fc   acres)    entered   by  David  B. 
Webster,  April  15,  1847 ;  balance  University  land. 
Sections  18  and  19.— University  lands. 

Section  20.— 1831,  Martin  Daley;  1834,  Alexander  H.  Edwards, 
Enos  Northrop,  David  S.  Dillie,  Chauncey  Burrell ;  1835,  Alexander 
H.  Edwards,  John  Payne. 

Section  21.— 1831,  David  S.  Dillie  and  L.  Seymour,  Hosea  B.  Hus- 
ton ;  1832,  Jonathan  G.  Abbott,  Anthony  Cooley,  Rezin  Holmes, 
Hosea  B.  Huston ;  1833-34,  Silas  Trowbridge ;  1835)  Thomas  Masters, 
Jonathan  G.  Abbott. 

Section  22.— 1831,  Robert  and  James  Smith,  H.  H.  Comstock,  Titus 
Bronson,  Reuben  Winchell ;  1832,  Cyren  Burdick,  Hosea  B.  Huston; 
1833,  Lucius  Lyon  ;  1834,  Cyren  Burdick. 

Section  23.— 1832,  Justus  Burdick;  1833,  Theodore  P.  Sheldon  and 
Thomas  C.  Sheldon,  David  S.  Dillie;  1834,  Samuel  Mower,  Martin 
Lathrop,  H.  H.  Comstock,  H.  B.  Huston. 

Section  24.— 1834,  Martin  Lathrop,  H.  H.  Comstock,  Hosea  B. 
Huston;  1835,  David  Hale,  James  Walker,  Ira  W.  Bird;  1837,  Lot 
M.  North. 

Section  25.— 1833,  Marcus  B.  Hounsom;  1834,  James  Losey,  Nathan 
Perry,  Jr.,  John  Williams,  James  Coleman,  Andrew  Harrison,  James 
Coleman,  Jr. ;  1835,  James  Andrews,  Josephus  Gregg,  T.  P.  Sheldon, 
James  Coleman,  Jr.,  Nathan  Harrison,  Ira  Burdick,  and  Alexander 
H.  Edwards. 

Section  26.— 1831,  Joseph  Edgington;  1833,  Joseph  Edgington, 
Cicero  and  Tobias  Hounsom,  James  Shea,  Elisha  Hall  j  1834,  H.  H. 
Comstock,  Nathan  Harrison. 

Section  27.— 1831,  H.  H.  Comstock;  1834,  Martin  Heydenburk, 
Lawrence  Van  De  Walker;  1835,  Martin  Heydenburk,  Leprelett  H. 
Moore. 


*  Spelled  Billy  on  record. 

f  Richardson  entered  the  west  half,  southwest  quarter,  section  15, 
and  Bronson  the  east  half  of  the  same  quarter;  the  date  of  these 
entries  is  Nov.  1,  1830. 
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Section  28. — 1834,  Parce  Barber,  Lawrence  Vandewalker;  1835, 
Frederick  Boober,  Joseph  Edgington,  Oliver  C.  Hill,  John  C.  Bald- 
win, William  Booher,  James  Hutchins,  and  Cyren  Burdick. 

Section  29.— 1833,  Daniel  Wilmarth ;  1834,  Thomas  C.  Sheldon ; 
1835,  Thomas  W.  Barnard,  John  Payne,  Reuben  Abbott,  William 
Booher,  Henry  J.  H.  Edwards,  Margaret  L.  Coombs;  1836,  Thomas 
S.  At  Lee,  George  A.  O'Brien. 

Section  30.— 1831,  Phineas  Hunt;  1833,  David  Van  Guilder,  Allen 
Smith;  1834,  Ogden  Smith,  David  and  Campbell  Sergeant;  1835,  Ro- 
dolphus  D.  Loring,  John  H.  Smith,  Henry  Little;  1836,  Aaron  Van 
Guiider. 

Section  31.— 1831,  Enoch  Harris;  1832,  William  Patterson,  John 
Gibbs;  1834,  Elias  Cooley;  1835,  Almon  Fuller,  Leprelett  H.  Moore, 
Stephen  A.  Love,  John  Gibbs;  1836,  Joseph  Hutchins. 

Section  32.— 1833,  Thomas  W.  Barnard;  1834,  Isaac  Stephens, 
Alexander  McCall,  Alexander  Cameron;  1835,  Alexander  Cameron, 
Cyrus  Hubbard,  Moses  Barnard,  and  Johnson  Patrick. 

Section  33.— 1834,  Frederick  Booher;  1835,  L.  H.  Moore,  Nathan 
Sherwood,  Alexander  McCall,  William  A.  Tomlinson,  and  William  A. 
Booth ;  1836,  Parce  Barber. 

Section  34.— 1831,  Ruel  Starr  and  H.  H.  Comstock,  Reuben  Win- 
chell,  H.  H.  Comstock ;  1834,  Nathan  Sherwood. 

Section  35.— 1831,  Ruel  Starr;  1833,  Stephen  Vickery,  John  Hen- 
icka,  Philip  Goodrich;  1835,  Thomas  C.  Sheldon. 

Section  36.— 1833,  David  B.  Barnard  and  Chester  Cook;  1834,  Elias 
Cooley,  Henry  Johnson;  1835,  Elias  Cooley,  James  H.  Jones,  Chester 
Johnson,  Anthony  Cooley  and  Stephen  Vickery,  Elijah  R.  Squier  and 
Philip  Goodrich,  Warren  Beckwith. 

EARLY  SETTLEMENT. 

The  early  settlement  of  the  village  of  Kalamazoo,  which 
is  fully  treated  in  its  proper  place,  is  essentially  that  of  the 
township,  as  the  business  of  the  region  centred  there,  and 
few  located  outside  at  a  very  early  day.  In  the  list  of 
those  who  entered  the  lands  of  the  township  will  be  found 
the  names  of  many  who  lived  in  the  village,  while  their 
purchases  lay  outside  of  its  boundaries.  Upon  Grand 
Prairie  were  located  several  prominent  persons,  but  more 
were  in  Oshtemo  than  in  Kalamazoo. 

Tertius  Strong  and  two  brothers  named  Sabin  and  Ezra 
Nichols,  who  purchased  their  land  from  second  hands,  were 
early  settlers  in  the  northwest  part  of  town.  James  Parker 
located  farther  south,  and  his  son,  Isaac  M.  Parker,  entered 
land  on  section  4  in  1833,  and  also  became  a  resident. 

Daniel  Wilmarth,  Lovett  and  Aaron  Eames,  Benjamin 
Drake, — who  is  still  living,  aged  ninety-two  years, — the 
latter's  brother-in-law,  Seth  Taft,  who  afterwards  went  to 
Utah  with  the  Mormons,  and  died  there,  and  a  man  named 
Keyes,  settled  along  the  town  line,  between  Kalamazoo  and 
Oshtemo,  some  of  them  being  in  the  latter  township. 
Keyes  subsequently  removed  to  Illinois. 

Dr.  Fletcher  Eansom,  of  whom  the  Nichols  brothers 
purchased,  was  a  prominent  resident  of  the  prairie,  and 
finally  removed  to  Alamo  township. 

George  Harvey,  Ansel  Snow,  Solomon  and  Nathan 
Forbes,  and  Ira  Smith  were  all  living  in  the  western  part 
of  this  township  (Kalamazoo)  in  1835. 

Col.  Frederick  W.  Curtenius  came  the  same  year,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  the  village  of 
Kalamazoo. 

Henry  Montague  and  Moses  Kingsley  settled  early  on 
the  prairie,  in  Oshtemo.  Montague  soon  after  became  a 
resident  of  Kalamazoo  township,  and  Mr.  Kingsley  also 
removed  subsequently  to  the  village,  where  he  still  resides. 

Moses  Barnard,  who  had  been  a  classmate  in  college  with 
Daniel  Webster,  settled  early  in  the  southwest  part  of  the 


township,  with  his  son,  Thomas  Wilson  Barnard,  the  latter 
entering  land  on  section  32  in  1833,  and  his  father  on  the 
same  section  in  1835.     Both  are  now  deceased. 

John,  Isaac,  and  Chester  Gibbs  were  prominent  settlers 
in  the  same  neighborhood  with  the  Barnards,  John  locating 
on  section  31  and  his  brothers  over  the  line  in  Oshtemo. 
Peter  Cavanagh,  a  bachelor,  made  his  home  with  the  Messrs. 
Gibbs. 

L.  H.  Trask,  of  Kalamazoo,  relates  an  incident  which 
occurred  in  the  spring  of  1836,  when  West  Main  Street 
had  just  been  opened  up  in  the  village.  He  was  proceed- 
ing along  the  said  street,  and  met  three  persons  who  proved 
to  be  Moses  Barnard,  John  Gibbs,  and  "  Pete"  Cavanagh, 
as  he  was  familiarly  called.  Mr.  Trask  greeted  the  trio, 
who  were  walking  arm  in  arm,  with  "  Good-evening,  gen- 
tlemen." Bracing  their  hold  and  steadying  themselves, — 
for  they  had  evidently  been  visiting  at  some  one  of  the 
groceries  in  the  village, — they  paused.  Barnard,  with  a 
wise  nod,  remarked,  "  United  we  (hie)  stand;  divid  (hie)  ed 
we  fall!11  and  the  remarkable  journey  was  continued. 

D.  J.  Pierson,  now  residing  on  his  farm  on  section  8,  a 
short  distance  outside  of  the  corporation  limits,  moved  to 
Branch  Co.,  Mich.,  in  1831,  from  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn., 
and  located  on  Bronson  Prairie,  where  he  engaged  in  tavern- 
keeping.  During  his  residence  there  he  was  married,  the 
ceremony  being  performed  by  Governor  Barry,  of  White 
Pigeon.  Mr.  Pierson's  wife  died  subsequently  in  Kala- 
mazoo, and  he  was  married  a  second  time  in  1855.  In  the 
spring  of  1833,  Mr.  Pierson  removed  to  Kalamazoo  County, 
and  settled  on  section  24,  in  Oshtemo,  on  the  southern  edge 
of  Grand  Prairie.  A  year  or  two  later  he  purchased  Univer- 
sity land  on  section  19,  in  Kalamazoo,  and  moved  upon  it. 
He  subsequently  resided  for  a  short  period  in  Alamo,  and 
for  a  longer  one  in  Oshtemo,  and  in  the  spring  of  1854 
moved  to  Kalamazoo  village,  where  he  became  the  owner 
of  considerable  property,  including  the  fine  lots  west  of 
Bronson  Park,  and  the  American  Hotel,  which  was  subse- 
quently destroyed  by  fire.  When  he  first  came  to  the 
county  he  anticipated  the  rush  for  land  which  occurred 
soon  after,  and  selected  and  entered  twenty  lots  of  80  acres 
each,  in  Oshtemo,  Pavilion,  etc. 

In  other  portions  of  the  township  land  was  often  occupied 
and  improved  by  those  who  had  formerly  resided  in  the 
village,  and,  as  a  very  full  list  of  settlers  is  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  the  latter,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  it.  Preserved  S.  Wait,  now  living  on  section  36,  was 
comparatively  an  early  arrival,  and  was  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  some  of  the  early  mills.  The  Wait  family  was 
connected  by  marriage  with  that  of  John  A.  Hays,  of  Kala- 
mazoo, whose  house  was  demolished  by  a  hurricane  in  1834. 
The  advantages  of  water-power  possessed  by  the  Portage 
Creek  and  its  branches  were  early  noticed  and  utilized. 
The  wheel  of  Bronson 's  saw-mill  was  turned  by  the  waters 
of  the  Portage  in  1832.  Marcus  B.  Hounsom,  who  had 
erected  the  mill  for  Bronson,  not  long  afterwards  built  one 
for  himself,  on  what  is  called  Silver  Creek,  a  small  branch 
of  the  Kalamazoo,  and  in  July,  1837,  a  highway  was  laid 
out  running  to  "  Hounsom's  Mill,"  being  the  same  road 
now  passing  east  and  west  through  the  centre  of  section  26. 
Mr.  Hounsom  and  his  brothers,  Fabius  and  Cicero,  are  all 
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deceased.  The  widow  of  Cicero,  who  afterwards  married 
Fabius,  and  was  a  second  time  widowed,  is  still  living  on 
the  old  place. 

The  mill  now  owned  by  Merrill  &  McCourtie,  on  a  small 
stream  emptying  into  the  Portage  from  the  west,  on  section 
34,  was  built  about  1837-38  by  Elias  Cooley  and  his 
brothers,  Thomas  and  Arad.  Another  mill,  standing  a 
short  distance  below,  near  the  track  of  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  Railway,  has  been  erected  within  recent 
years,  and  is  the  property  of  J.  P.  Woodbury,  of  Kala- 
mazoo. 

Saw-mills  have  been  put  in  operation  in  other  localities 
in  the  township ;  these  include  one  now  in  use,  owned  by 
G.  W.  Parker,  son  of  Isaac  M.  Parker,  on  section  4,  and 
another  on  Silver  Creek,  section  24.  The  "  Spring  Brook" 
grist-mill,  owned  by  Whitcomb  &  Williams,  on  section  11, 
is  more  particularly  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Kalamazoo 
village. 

The  extensive  mills  of  the  Kalamazoo  Paper  Company 
are  located  on  section  34,  the  power  being  furnished  by  the 
Portage  Creek.  This  mill  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
country,  having  a  capacity  second  to  but  few  in  all  the  land. 
A  full  account  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  the 
manufactures  of  Kalamazoo. 

TOWNSHIP  ORGANIZATION,  CIVIL  LIST,  PROCEEDINGS  AT 
EARLY   TOWN-MEETINGS,  ETC. 

The  first  township  organized,  covering  what  is  now  Kala- 
mazoo County,  was  formed  Nov.  5,  1829,  and  called  Brady. 
On  the  30th  of  July,  1830,  the  county  of  Kalamazoo  was 
organized  and  divided  into  two  townships,  as  follows :  The 
eight  surveyed  townships  constituting  its  north  half  were 
given  the  name  of  Arcadia;  while  the  same  number,  con- 
stituting the  south  half,  were  organized  under  the  name  of 
Brady.  Section  one  of  the  act  forming  these  two  townships 
reads  as  follows  :* 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Territory  of  Mich- 
igan, That  all  that  part  of  the  county  of  Kalamazoo  comprised  in 
townships  1  and  2,  south  of  the  base  line,  and  in  ranges  9, 10,  11,  and 
12,  west  of  the  principal  meridian,  shall  be  a  township  by  the  name 
of  Arcadia,  and  that  the  first  township-meeting  shall  be  holden  at  the 
house  of  Titus  Brownson,  in  said  township." 

On  the  29th  of  June,  1832,  the  east  half  of  Arcadia  was 
organized  into  a  separate  township,  to  which  was  given  the 
name  of  Richland,  leaving  Arcadia  to  include  what  are  now 
the  townships  of  Kalamazoo,  Oshtemo,  Alamo,  and  Cooper. 
March  2, 1836,  the  name  of  Arcadia  was  changed  to  Kala- 
mazoo. March  11,  1837,  the  township  of  Cooper  was 
formed,  including  what  are  now  Cooper  and  Alamo.  March 
22,  1839,  the  west  half  of  Kalamazoo  township  was  set  off 
and  separately  organized  under  the  name  of  Oshtemo,  leav- 
ing Kalamazoo  as  it  is  at  present,  including  township.  2 
south,  in  range  11  west. 

The  act  forming  the  township  of  Arcadia  designated 
where  the  first  township-meeting  should  be  held,  but  did 
not  specify  the  date,  although  it  would  be  understood  that 
the  proper  time  therefor  would  have  been  in  the  spring  fol- 
lowing, viz  ,  April,  1831.  No  record  exists  of  such  a  meet- 
ing, however,  the  first  recorded  election  having4)een  held 
April  3,  1832.     The  account  of  the  latter  appears  as  fol- 

*  See  Territorial  Laws  of  Michigan,  vol.  iii.  pp.  839,  840. 
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lows  in  the  original  book  of  township  records,  where  it  was 
copied  in  1833  by  Hosea  B.  Huston,  then  township  clerk, 
probably  from  loose  papers  on  which  the  entries  were  made 
upon  the  date  of  the  meeting, — 

"At  a  meeting  of  voters  of  the  township  of  Arcadia,  holden  on  the 
first  Monday  in  April,  1832,  at  the  house  of  Titus  Bronson,  the  fol- 
lowing business  was  transacted,  to  wit:  The  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  Isaac  Barnes,  Justice  of  the  Peace  ;  Caleb  Bldred  was  chosen 
Moderator,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  Lovell  Moore  was  chosen  Clerk  pro 
tern.  The  following  officers  was  chosen  by  ballot  to  serve  the  town  for 
the  year  ensuing,  viz. : 

"Caleb  Eldred,  Supervisor;  Leland  Lane,  Township  Clerk;  An- 
thony Cooley,  Samuel  Brownj  N.  E.  Matthews,  Commissioners  of 
Highways  ;  Rezin  Holmes,  Leland  Lane,  and  Simeon  Mills,  Assessors; 
Seth  Taft,  Collector;  Seth  Taft  and  William  P.  Giddings,  Constables; 
John  Barnes  and  Titus  Bronson,  Overseers  of  the  Poor.  Elected  by 
ayes  and  noes,  Isaac  Briggs,  Erastus  Ransom,  and  Erastus  Smith, 
Fence-Viewers;  Titus  Bronson  and  Willard  Mills,  Pound-Masters; 
Ralph  Tuttle,  Simeon  Mills,  Stephen  Eldred,  Laban  Keyes,  Eleazer 
Hunt,  William  Logan,  and  Nathan  Harrison,  Overseers  of  Highways; 
Erastus  Ransom,  Orville  Barnes,  John  Abbott,  John  Hascall,  and  Wil- 
liam P.  Giddings,  School  Commissioners.  Also  voted  by  ayes  and  noes 
that  the  supervisor  and  township  clerk  be  requested  to  forward  the 
proceedings  of  the  meeting  to  the  Governor  and  Council,  with  a  re- 
quest that  the  same  be  sanctioned  by  them  if  they  see  cause  so  to  do  ;f 
also  that  the  said  supervisor  and  clerk  be  requested  to  draft  a  petition 
and  forward  as  aforesaid  for  a  division  of  this  township,  to  take  affect 
in  one  year  from  date.  Voted  to  adjourn  this  meeting  to  the  house 
of  Caleb  Eldred,  in  Comstock  village,  on  the  day  for  holding  their 
next  annual  meeting,  April  2,  1833. 

"  Lovell  Moore,  Clerk  pro  tern. 

"Recorded  April  12,  1832. 

"  Leland  Lane,  T.  Clerk." 

A.  special  meeting  was  held  Nov.  13, 1832,  of  which  Ste- 
phen Vickery  was  moderator.  William  P.  Giddings  was 
elected  collector,  and  the  sum  of  $100  was  voted  to  be 
raised  to  defray  the  township  expenses  for  the  current  year. 

"By  reason  of  William  P.  Giddings'  absence,  a  second  meeting  was 
called  for  the  choice  of  a  collector,  which  was  held  at  the  house  of 
Titus  Bronson,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1832,  and  proceeded  as  fol- 
lows, viz. :  5  present,  Nathan  Harrison,  Moderator ;  and,  after  being 
duly  qualified,  together  with  the  township  clerk,  proceeded  to  ballot 
for  a  collector.  Nathan  Harrison  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  3  (4 
votes  for  Harrison,  one  for  Huston).     Adjourned  sine  die." 

The  meeting  in  1833  was  held  at  the  house  of  Caleb 
Eldred,  in  Comstock,  and  in  1834  at  the  school-house  in 
Bronson  village  (now  Kalamazoo).     In  the  latter  it  was 


f  From  this  passage  it  would  appear  that  this  was  the  first  election 
held  in  the  township.  The  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Titus 
Bronson,  instead  of  at  that  of  Titus  Brownson,  as  specified  in  the  act, 
there  being  no  such  person  as  the  latter  in  the  township.  The  request 
to  the  Governor  and  Council  was  to  have  the  proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing legalized,  and  on  page  924,  vol.  iii.,  of  the  Territorial  Laws  of 
Michigan  we  find  the  following  : 
"An  Act  to  legalize  proceedings  of  a  township-meeting  at  Arcadia, 

in  the  county  of  Kalamazoo. 

"Whereas,  An  Act  to  organize  the  township  of  Arcadia,  in  the 
county  of  Kalamazoo,  approved  July  thirtieth,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty,  designated  the  house  of  Titus  Brown  in  said 
township  as  the  place  for  holding  the  first  township-meeting,  and  there 
being  no  man  by  that  name  in  said  township,  the  inhabitants  met  on 
the  day  designated  by  said  act  at  the  house  of  Titus  Bronson,  in  said 
township,  and  elected  their  respective  officers ;  therefore, 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Territory  of  Michi- 
gan, That  all  proceedings  had  in  said  town  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
as  valid  and  effectual  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  the  said  elec- 
tion had  been  at  the  place  designated  by  said  law. 

"  Approved  June  18, 1832." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  council  became  somewhat  mixed  on  names, 
etc.,  Brownson  being  first  given,  and  Brown  next. 
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"  Voted,  To  raise  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  destruction  of 
wolves,  and  that  four  dollars  be  paid  for  every  scalp  taken 
in  said  town,  until  the  one  hundred  dollars  be  expended, 
and  after  that  time  no  person  shall  receive  any  compen- 
sation for  wolf  scalps  the  remainder  of  the  year ;  also 
Voted,  That  the  first  certificate  presented  to  the  supervisor 
shall  draw  the  first  money,  and  so  on  until  all  the  one  hun- 
dred dollars  shall  be  expended."  In  1835,  and  in  each  year 
to  1838  inclusive,  a  similar  sum  was  raised,  the  price  per 
capita  ranging  from  $4  to  $6.  In  1837  it  was  "  Voted, 
To  raise  $500  to  survey  and  fence  the  burying-ground." 
In  1838  the  sum  of  $100  was  raised  for  the  support  of  the 
township  poor.  In  1842  it  was  "  Voted,  That  the  Bank  of 
Michigan  notes  now  in  the  treasury  be  disposed  of  to  the 
best  possible  advantage  at  not  less  than  fifty  cents  on  the 
dollar." 

With  the  exception  of  the  years  from  1861  to  1866,  in- 
clusive, the  records  for  which  have  in  some  manner  become 
misplaced,  and  cannot  at  present  be  found,  the  following  is 
a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  township  from  1833  to  1879  in- 
clusive : 

SUPERVISORS. 

1833,  Cyrus  Lovell;  1834,  Elisha  Belcher;  1834,  John  P.  Marsh; 
1836-37,  Cyren  Burdick;  1838-39,  Hosea  B.  Huston;  1840-41, 
Silas  Trowbridge;  1842,  Mitchell  Hinsdale;  1843,  Justus  Bur- 
dick;  1844,  Alexander  Buell ;  1845,  David  S.  Walbridge ;  1846, 
Anthony  Cooley;  1847,  Henry  Acker;  1848,  Hosea  B.  Huston; 
1849,  Alexauder  Buell;  1850,  John  Milham ;  1851,  William  R. 
Watson;  1852,  Epaphroditus  Ransom;  1853,  Frederick  W.  Cur- 
tenius;  1854,  Israel  Kellogg;  1855,  Alexander  Cameron;  1856, 
Allen  Potter;  1857-60,  Silas  Hubbard  ;  1861-66,  record  missing; 
1867,  Silas  Hubbard;  1868,  Henry  E.  Hoyt ;  1869-70,  Silas  Hub- 
bard ;  1871-72,  Henry  W.  Bush;  1873,  Silas  Hubbard;  1874-75, 
Henry  W.  Bush;  1876-79,  Henry  E.  Hoyt. 

TOWNSHIP  CLERKS. 

1833,  Hosea  B.  Huston;  1834-35,  Abraham  Cahill;  1836,  H.  Gilbert; 
1837,  Dr.  Edwin  A.  At  Lee;  1838-39,  Alexander  H.  Edwards; 
1840,  A.  Brownson;  1841-42,  Charles  A.  Sheldon;  1843,  Volney 
Hascall;  1844,  Charles  A.  Sheldon;  1845-46,  George  Thomas 
Clark;  1847,  Paul  W.  H.  Rawls ;  1848,  George  Thomas  Clark; 
1849,  William  H.  De  Yoe,  1850,  John  M.Edwards;  1851,  James 
P.  Clapham;  1852,  W.  H.  De  Yoe;  1853-54,  George  L.  Otis; 
1855-60,  George  Torrey  ;  1861-66,  records  missing;  1867,  Frank 
Little;  1868,  Edwin  W.  DeYoe;  1869-72,  Charles  J.Weston; 
1873-76,  Denison  E.  Groesbeck;  1877-78,  Patrick  H.  Burke; 
1879,  A.  Sidney  Hays. 

ASSESSORS. 

1833,  Phineas  Hunt,  M.  B.  Hounsom,  Anthony  Cooley;  1834,  M.  B. 
Hounsom,  Laban  Keyes,  Daniel  Edgington ;  1835,  Seth  Taft, 
Laban  Keyes,  Henry  Moore,  Cyren  Burdick,  Elihu  Russell; 
1836,  I.  W.  Willard,  Aaron  Eames,  Philip  Goodrich;  1837, Silas 

E.  Trowbridge,  F.  W.  Curtenius,  Philip  Goodrich  ;  1838,  S.  Trow- 
bridge, John  P.  Marsh,  Elihu  Russell;  1839,  Amos  Brownson, 
Henry  Montague,  Elihu  Russell;  1840,  Elihu  Russell,  Henry  J1. 
Cock,  Nelson  Gibbs  (Gibbs  resigned,  and  Parce  Barber  was  ap- 
pointed, but  he  also  resigned,  and  Frederick  Booher  received  the 
appointment);  1841,  Warren  Beckwith,  Albert  A.  Smith,  Luke 
Whitcomb;  1842,  Alexander  Buell,  Elihu  Russell;  1843,  Isaac 
Vickery,  Alfred  Thomas  (William  R.  Watson  was  subsequently 
chosen  in  place  of  Thomas) ;  1844,  F.  W.  Curtenius,  Isaac 
Vickery;  1845,  F.  W.  Curtenius,  Frederick  Booher  ;  1846,  Henry 

F.  Cock,  Warren  Beckwith  ;  1847,  Isaac  Vickery,  Henry  F.  Cock; 
1848,  William  R.  Watson,  James  Taylor ;  1849,  Silas  Trowbridge, 
John  Milham;  1850,  Israel  P.  Kellogg,  John  Parker;  1851-52, 
John  Milham,  Alexander  Buell;  1856,  Silas  Hubbard,  F.  W.  Cur- 
tenius; 1857,  Rollin  Wood,  Henry  Montague. 


COLLECTORS. 
.    1833-34,  Nathan  Harrison;    1835,  Ebenezer  Walter;   1836,  Lot  M. 
North;  1837,  Ira  Burdick;  1838-40,  Rollin  Wood;  1841,  William 
McAllister.  * 

TREASURERS. 
1839,  D.  B.  Webster;  1840,  H.  B.  Huston;  1841,  Alexander  Buell; 
1842-44,  Theodore  P.  Sheldon ;  1845-47,  Frederick  E.  Woodward ; 
1848,  Samuel  K.  Selkrig;  1849-50,  John  C.  Hays;  1851,  John 
C.  Beach;  1852,  John  G.  Clark:  1853,  Thomas  C.  Brownell ;  1854, 
Hiram  Underwood;  1855,  Lewis  C.  Starkey;  1856,  Charles  M. 
Burdick;  1857,  Oscar  F.  Coleman;  1858,  James  Green;  1859, 
Charles  H.  Brown  ;  1860,  John  G.  Clark;  1861-66,  records  miss- 
ing; 1867,  Jacobus  B.  Barber;  1868,  Hiram  Underwood;  1869, 
James  W.Taylor;  1870,  Oscar  F.  Coleman;  1871,  Stephen  Large; 
1872,  Oscar  F.  Coleman;  1873-74,  Ezra  S.  Sweet;  1875-76, 
Theron  F.  Giddings;  1877,  Chauncey  Gates;  1878-79,  Edwin 
Burdick. 

JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE. 

1836,  Ira  Burdick,  Isaac  Vickery,  Pierce*  Barber,  D.  E.  Deming  ; 

1837,  David  Hubbard,  Elisha  Belcher,  Seth  Taft;  1838,  Fletcher 

Ransom;  1839,  George  A.  O'Brien  ;f  1840,  William  H.Welch; 

1841,  Henry  Gilbert;    1842,  Alexis  Ransom;    1843,  no  record; 

1844,  Mitchell  Hinsdale,  Rollin  Wood;  1845,  Rollin  Wood;  1846, 
Samuel  A.  Rice;  1847,  Ebenezer  Hoskins;  1848,  Richard  S.  Gage, 
Lyman  Kendall;  1849,  Samuel  A.  Rice;  1850,  George  D.  Rice, 
Alexis  Ransom;  1851,  Lyman  Kendall;  1852,  Arad  C.  Balch, 
Elisha  Landon;  1853,  G.  Fisher;  1854,  John  M.  Edwards,  Alex. 
Buell;  1855,  Fletcher  Ransom;  1856,  Luther  H.  Trask ;  1857, 
Thomas  C.  Brownell;  1858,  John  M.  Edwards;  1859,  Robert 
F.  Judson;  1860,  Rollin  Wood;  1861-66,  records  missing;  1867, 
William  W.  Peck;  1868,  William  Fletcher;  1869,  James  H. 
Bostwick;  1870,  Amos  D.  Allen;  1871,  Peter  A.  Beebe;  1872, 
James  M.  Davis;  1873,  James  W.  Hopkins;  1874,  Amos  D.  Allen; 
1875,  Rufus  II.  Grosvenor;  1876,  James  M.  Davis;  1877,  Law- 
rence N.  Burke;  1878,  Amos  D.  Allen;  1879,  Rufus  H.  Gros- 
venor. 

SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS. 
1833,  Cyren  Burdick,  Titus  Bronson,  Cyrus  Lovell ;  1836,  D.  E.  Dem- 
ing, John  Everard,  A.  H.  Edwards;  1837,  Luther  H.  Trask. 

SCHOOL  INSPECTORS. 

1833,  Cyren  Burdick,  Cyrus  Lovell,  Stephen  Vickery;  1S34,  Stephen 
Vickery,  John  Haskill,  Cyren  Burdick,  Elisha  Belcher,  Phineas 
Hunt,  Jr.;  1835,  T.  P.  Sheldon,  Samuel  Ransom,  J.  G.  Abbott, 
Elisha  Belcher,  Cyren  Burdick;  1836,  J.  Hall,  E.  Belcher,  D. 
Grimes,  S.  Ransom,  Jonathan  G.  Abbott;  1837,  Jeremiah  Hall, 
A.  T.  Prouty,  A.  G.  Hammond  ;  1838,  Jeremiah  Hall,  O.  H.  Hurd, 
Alexander  Cameron  ;  1839,  Fletcher  Ransom,  Lyman  Kendall, 
Frederick  Booher ;  1840,  D.  B.  Webster,  Lyman  Kendall,  Jona- 
than G.  Abbott;  1841,  J.  G.  Abbott,  William  Dutton,  Nathaniel 
A.  Balch;  1842,  O.  P.  Hoyt,  Jeremiah  Hall,  Volney  Hascall; 
1843,  N.  A.  Balch,  Edwin  C.  Hinsdill;   1814,  William  Dutton; 

1845,  Lyman  Kendall,  Horace  Mower;  1846,  Ebenezer  Hoskins; 
1847,  Alexis  Ransom;  1848,  Volney  Hascall;  1849,  John  M. 
Edwards;  1850,  Adam  S.  Kedzie;  1851,  Nathaniel  A.  Balch; 
1852,  Adam  S.  Kedzie;  1853,  Nathaniel  A.  Balch  ;  1854,  Dwight 
May;  1855,  John  M.  Edwards;  1856,  Daniel  Putnam  ;  1857,  An- 
drew J.  Gibson;  1858,  Daniel  Putnam;  1859,  William  W.  Peck; 
1860,  Daniel  Putnam;  1861-66,  records  missing;  1867,  Ashmun 
A.  Knappen;  1868,  Jacob  K.Wagner;  1869,  Frank  Little;  1870, 
William  H.  Woodhams;  1871,  George  Torrey;  1872,  William  II. 
Woodhams;  1873,  Merritt  Moore;  1874,  William  W.  Peck,  J. 
Wilfred  Thompson  ;  1875-78,  Howard  G.Coleman;  1879,  Lewis 

Stewart.J 

SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENTS. 

1875-77,  William  S.  Eaton;   1878-79,  Clarence  L.  Dean.§ 

%  This  name  is  oftener  written  Parce. 

f  Resigned  in  1841,  and  Frederick  Booher  elected  at  special  meeting 
to  fill  vacancy. 

%  Did  not  qualify,  and  his  brother,  Charles  M.  Stewart,  appointed 
in  his  place. 

$  Appointed  in  1878  in  place  of  Alex.  Hadlock,  who  was  elected 
and  resigned. 
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SABIN   M.  NICHOLS. 


MRS.  SABIN   M.  NICHOLS. 


SABIN  M.  NICHOLS. 


Sabin    M.    Nichols   was    born    in    Townshend, 

* 

Vt,  March  16,1815.  He  was  the  youngest  of 
eight  children,  who  grew  to  be  men  and  women. 
His  father,  Reuben  Nichols,  was  a  farmer  in 
Townshend,  and  died  when  Sabin  was  but  four 
months  old.  The  heroic  mother  by  her  energy 
kept  the  family  together,  and  supported  them 
from  the  products  of  the  old  farm,  where  she 
died  in  October,  1874,  in  her  one  hundredth  year. 


Sabin  M.  lived  at  home  until  he  attained  ma- 
jority. In  1843  he  married  Sarah  Patch,  and 
came  in  the  fall  of  the  year  to  Kalamazoo  County, 
and  purchased  the  farm  where  he  now  resides, 
upon  which  there  was  a  small  improvement.  This 
he  has  added  to  by  his  energy  and  thrift,  and  it 
is  now  one  of  the  many  beautiful  farms  of  Kal- 
amazoo. The  only  surviving  child  is  his  son 
Frederick. 
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From  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers  at  Plymouth  Bock 
down  to  the  present  time,  the  pioneers  of  America  have,  been 
men  of  iron  nerve,  men  wha  never  found  danger  so  great  or 
privations  so  severe  as  to  deter  them  from  keeping  their  faces 
westward.  No  matter  how  rough  the  country,  how  dense  the 
forests,  or  unfriendly  the  Indians,  their  paths  were  ever  towards 
the  setting  sun.  Where  but  a  few  years  ago  naught  was  to  be 
heard  but  the  howl  of  the  wolf,  the  scream  of  the  panther,  and 
the  war-whoop  of  the  Indians,  great  cities  have  sprung  up,  and  are 
now  surrounded  by  thickly-settled  and  prosperous  communities. 
Railroads  reach  from  city  to  city,  and  the  rivers  and  lakes  have 
become  the  pathways  of  commerce.  To  the  hardy  pioneers  all 
this  is  due.  Such  a  pioneer  was  John  Gibbs,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.  He  was  born  in  Middlefield,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y., 
July  23, 1796.  His  was  a  family  of  pioneers ;  his  grandfather 
being  an  early  settler  in  Cherry  Valley,  was  living  there  at  the 
time  of  the  Indian  massacre,  and  saw  his  wife  killed  and  scalped 
by  the  Indians.  As  set  forth  in  the  biography  of  Isaac  Gibbs, 
his  father  was  a  farmer,  and  with  him  John  remained  until  he 
reached  manhood.  He  learned  the  carpenter  and  joiner  trade, 
and  was  also  a  millwright ;  he  followed  his  trade  most  of  the 
time  until  old  age  prevented. 

In  the  spring  of  1832  he  with  his  brothers — Isaac  and  Chester 
— came  to  Michigan,  and  settled  in  Kalamazoo  township,  A  full 
account  of  his  early  settlement  will  be  found  in  the  biography 
before  referred  to.  Few  men  have  done  more  for  Kalamazoo 
County  than  he.  He  helped  raise  the  third  frame  house  built 
in  Kalamazoo  village.  He  also  built  the  first  three  barns  built  on 
Grand,  Genesee,  and  Dry  Prairies.  When  the  railroad  reached 
Kalamazoo,  Mr.  Gibbs  assisted  in  building  the  first  bridge  across 
the  Kalamazoo  River.  He  assisted  in  building  many  of  the 
first  mills  in  the  county.  When  a  mill-dam  could  not  be  made 
to  stand,  Mr.  Gibbs  was  sent  for  as  the  last  resort,  and  he  never 


failed.  With  him  to  attempt  was  to  succeed,  though  he  often 
worked  in  water  and  mud  up  to  his  waist,  and  in  all  seasons  of 
the  year. 

In  1850,  Mr.  Gibbs,  in  company  with  his  brother  Isaac,  and 
his  son  William,  fitted  out  an  ox  team  and  wagon,  and 
with  a  .large  supply  of  provisions,  started  for  California.  They 
were  months  going,  and  endured  many  hardships.  ^  They  en- 
gaged in  mining,  and  were  gone  three  years.    Returning  by  water. 

In  1859,  accompanied  by  his  second  son,  John,  he  went  to 
Colorado,  and  visited  it  again  in  1860,  the  second  time  ac- 
companied by  his  son  Willard.  He  continued  there  until 
1861,  when  he  returned  to  his  home  where  he  has  since 
remained.  And  now,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  sur- 
rounded by  his  family,  all  of  whom  are  in  affluent  circumstances, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  comfort,  he  is  passing  the  evening 
of  his  days  honored  and  respected  by  all. 

When  Mr.  Gibbs  first  came  to  the  town  with  his  family  they 
stopped  with  John  Hascall.  Mr.  Gibbs  selected  a  building  site^ 
and  then  hung  his  hat  on  a  bush  to  show  his  wife  where  her 
future  home  was  to  be.  He  built  many  of  the  first  saw-mills, 
carrying  the  iron  used  in  them  on  his  back.  In  politics  he  has 
always  been  a  Democrat,  but  never  a  politician. 

He  married  Miranda  Kinne,  January  29,  1824.  She  was 
born  March  25,  1805,  in  Brain trem,  Pa.  Their  union  was 
blessed  with  thirteen  children,  as  follows :  Jennette  D.,  born 
Feb.  6,  1825;  Marcia  V.,  Aug.  3,  1826;  William  A.,  Oct,  4, 
1828 ;  Rosa  4»nis,  Dec.  15, 1830 ;  Josephine  K.,  April  2l, 
1833;  Jk>hn,  Jr.,  Feb.  22,  1835;  James  0.,  April  18,  1837 ; 
Emeline  P.,  Nov.  13,  1839;  I.  W.  Willard,  Feb.  3,  1841; 
Jawes  Martin,  Jan.  30,  1843 ;  Alice  M.,  Dec.  7,  1845 ;  H. 
Elizabeth,  June  29,  1848;  L.  Isinella,  July  12,  1850.  Of 
these,  the  first  four  were  born  in  New  York,  the  rest  in  Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan.  •'' 
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COMMISSIONERS  OF  HIGHWAYS. 
1833,  Titus  Bronson,  Phineas  Hunt,  Marcus  B.  Hounsom ;  1834, 
Phineas  Hunt,  Jr.,  M.  B.  Hounsom,  Alfred  Hodge;  1835,  David 
E.  Deming,  P.  Barber,  Isaac  Gibbs;  1836,  John  Gibbs,  Silas 
Gregg,  E.  Delano;  1837,  Anthony  Cooley,  James  Parker,  Samuel 
W.  Bryan;  1838,  Hiram  Owen,  L.  H.  Trask,  James  Parker  j* 
1839,  James  Parker,  Oliver  Davenport,  J.  G.  Abbott;  1840,  Alfred 
Thomas,  Emmor  Havvley,  Isaac  Vickery ;  1841,  E.  Hawley, 
Alfred  Thomas,  J.  G.  Abbott ;  1842,  P.  W.  Curtenius,  A.  Thomas, 
Isaac  Vickery  ;  1843,  John  Gibbs,  William  Carley,  Isaac  Vickery; 
1844,  F.  Booher,  Seth  Taft,  Algernon  S.  Hays;  1845,  James  Tay- 
lor, Luke  W.  Whitcomb,  George  Patterson ;  1846,  James  Taylor, 
John  P.  Warner,  Geo.  W.  Rice;  1847,  John  Milham,  A.  S.  Hays, 
Wm.  T.  Campbell;  1848,  Thomas  W.  Barnard;  1849,  Joseph  R. 
Cornell;  1850,  Lovett  Eames;  1851,  John  Hall;  1852,  Richard 
S.  Gage;  1853,  Alexis  Ransom  ;  1854,  Thomas  W.  Barnard;  1855, 
Robert  Hogeboom ;  1856,  Rollin  Wood,  John  E.  Mills,  T.  Ran- 
som; 1857,  Fletcher  Ransom;  1858,  John  E.  Mills;  1859,  Rollin 
Wood;  1860,  James  B.Cobb;  1861-66,  records  missing;  1867, 
John  A.  Kendall;  1868,  John  Milham;  1869,  Charles  M.  Hobbs; 
1870,  John  A.  Kendall;  1871,  Philo  Vradenburg;  1872,  E.  0. 
Humphrey;  1873,  John  A.Kendall;  1874-75,  Philo  Vradenburg; 
1876,  Newcomb  De  Mary;  1877,  John  Kendall;  1878,  Philo  Vra- 
denburg; 1879,  C.  C.  Curtenius. 

OVERSEERS  OF  THE  POOR. 

1833,f  David  S.  Dille;  1834,  John  A.  Hays,  James  Parker;  1835, 
James  Parker,  Jonathan  G.  Abbott;  1836,  A.  Coats,  S.  Gregg; 
1837,  Dr.  J.  G,  Abbott,  Dr.  E.  A.  At  Lee;  1838,  Abraham  Cahill, 
J.G.Abbott;  1839,  Ira  Burdick,  Horace  Starkweather;  1840, 
Edwin  N.  Colt,^  J.  G.  Abbott;  1841,  M.  Heydenburk,  Jas.  Parker; 
1842,  Oliver  Davenport,  George  A.  Bishop  ;  1843,  Geo.  A.  Bishop, 
David  Hubbard;  1844,  H.  J.  H.  Edwards,  Ira  Burdick;  1845, 
John  Everard,  A.  S.  Hays;  1846,  Alex.  Cameron,  David  Swayze; 
1847,  Daniel  Swayze,  J.  G.  Abbott;  1848,  0.  Davenport,  Hiram 
Arnold;  1849,  Horace  Starkweather,  G.  W.  Winslow ;  1850, 
Elisha  Landon,  II.  Starkweather;  1851,  James  P.  Clapham,  H. 
Starkweather;  1852,  H.  Starkweather,  Lewis  F.  Starkey  ;  1853, 
G.  W.  Winslow,  F.  E.  Woodward ;  1854,  L.  C.  Starkey,  G.  A. 
Bishop;  1855-56,  A.  Thomas,  Ira  Burdick;  1857,  Ira  Burdick, 
Felix  Duffle;  1858,  Thos.  S.  Cobb,  Wm.  Kakabake;  1859,  Thos. 
C.  Brownell,  Felix  Duffle. 

CONSTABLES. 

1833,  Nathan  Harrison,  Rodney  Seymour;  1834,  N.Harrison,  Ebe- 
nezer  Walter;  1835,  Ebenezer  Walter;  1836,  Lot  M.  North  ;  1837, 
Ira  Burdick;  1838-40,  Rollin  Wood;  1841,  David  Gilman,  Ed- 
ward Stile;  1842-43,  David  Gilman,  Orrin  S.  Case;  1844-45,  D. 
Gilman,  Joseph  B.Daniels;  1846,  Joseph  B.  Daniels,  Nelson 
Gibbs,  Ichabod  Weeks,  E.  L.  Goodrich  ;  1847-48,  J.  B.  Daniels, 
Nelson  Gibbs;  1849-50,  Joseph  B.  Daniels,  Charles  N.  Barnum, 
Nelson  Gibbs;  1851,  J.  B.  Daniels,  C.  N.  Barnum;  1852,  C.  N. 
Barnum,  Charles  Gibbs;  1853,  Edwin  L.  Goodrich,  John  C.  Hays, 
Benj.  F.  Orcutt,  Rollin  Wood;  1854,  E.  L.  Goodrich,  B.  F.  Or- 
cutt;  1855,  Wm.  E.  White,  Arad  C.  Balch;  1856-57,  L.  W.  Fox, 
Wm.  E.  White;  1858,  Wm.  E.  White,£  Daniel  T.  Fox;  1859,  H. 
S.  Booth,  Chas.  H.  Goodale,  Chester  Whiting;  1860,  C.  H.  Good- 
ale,  H.  S.  Booth,  John  B.  Allen,  Luman  W.  Fox;  1861-66,  records 
missing;  1867,  John  M.  Coleman,  Albert  J.  Lanckton,  Henry  C. 
Earl,  George  Patterson;  1868,  Arad  C.  Balch,  Josiah  Wilcox, 
Samuel  True,  John  Galman,  Jr. ;  1869,  J.  M.  Coleman,  H.  C. 
Earl,  Emil  Pfeiffer,  Henry  Boekeloo ;  1870,  H.  J.  Boekeloo,  Geo. 
Patterson,  E.  Pfeiffer,  J.  M.  Coleman;  1871,  H.  J.  Brownell,  A. 
C.  Balch,  J.  M.  Coleman,  Frank  Forbes;  1872,  H.  J.  Brownell, 
J.  M.  Coleman,  A.  C.  Balch,  Wm.  A.  Glover;  1873,  Henry 
Brownell,  Jacob  Verhage,  J.  M.  Coleman,  A.  C.  Balch;  1874,  A. 
C.  Balch,  H.  J.  Brownell,  Edward  C.  Comfort,  Wm.  A.  Glover  ; 
1875,  Charles  C.  Jennings,  Henry  J.  Brownell,  William  A.  Glover, 

*  Owen  died  in  office,  and  Alexander  Cameron  was  appointed  Jan. 
16,  1839,  to  fill  vacancy. 

f  In  this  year  Hosea  B.  Huston  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  poor 
fund. 

t  Colt  resigned,  and  Martin  Heydenburk  was  appointed. 

£  White  resigned,  and  Henry  S.  Booth  was  appointed. 


Charles  G.  Griffin ;  1876,  Charles  C.  Jennings,  Henry  J.  Brownell, 
Henry  H.  Boekeloo,  Win.  F.  Montague;  1877,  Clayton  M.  Carr, 
Henry  II.  Boekeloo,  D.  H.  Taylor,  Charles  C.  Jennings ;  1878, 
Henry  H.  Boekeloo,  D.  H.  Taylor,  Henry  J.  Brownell,  C.  C.  Jen- 
nings; 1879,  David  H.Taylor,  Henry  J.  Brownell,  James  H. 
Sweet,  John  Galligan. 
The  total  vote  polled  in  Kalamazoo  township  in  April,  1879,  was 
2317. 

EARLY  ROADS. 

The  following  highways,  all  leading  to  Kalamazoo  village, 
were  the  first  recorded  on  the  township  books  (see  original 
record,  Arcadia  township) : 

Road  from  Bronson  to  Gull  Prairie,  commencing  on 
the  Territorial  road,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kalamazoo 
River,  at  Harrison's  Ferry,  in  town  2  south,  range  11  west, 
and  running  with  variations  to  the  southeast  corner  of  sec- 
tion 15  in  town  1  south,  range  10  west;  whole  distance 
eight  miles  and  one  hundred  and  forty  rods.  Surveyed 
Oct,  25,  1832,  and  Feb.  1,  1833,  by  Stephen  Vickery. 

Road  from  Genesee  Prairie  to  Bronson,  commencing  at 
the  quarter  post  between  sections  30  and  31  in  town  2 
south,  range  11  west;  thence  with  variations  to  the  west 
end  of  Main  Street,  one  hundred  rods  south  of  the  quarter 
stake  between  sections  15  and  16 ;  distance  three  miles  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  rods.  Surveyed  Oct.  24, 
1832,  by  Stephen  Vickery.  The  commissioners  who  laid 
out  this  and  the  Gull  Prairie  road  were  Anthony  Cooley, 
N.  E.  Mathews,  and  Samuel  Brown. 

Road  from  Bronson  to  Genesee  Prairie,  commencing 
one  hundred  rods  south  of  the  quarter  stake  between  sec- 
tions 15  and  16,  town  2  south,  range  11  west;  thence  with 
variations  to  the  quarter  stake  in  the  south  line  of  section 
36,  town  2  south,  range  12  west;  distance  five  miles  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  rods.  Surveyed  by  Stephen 
Vickery,  Oct.  23  and  24,  1832;  same  commissioners  as 
above. 

Road  from  Silver  Creek  towards  the  County- Seat,  com- 
mencing at  a  point  79°  22'  west  of  the  quarter  post  between 
sections  25  and  26,  town  2  south,  range  11  west,  and  dis- 
tant from  said  post  forty-one  chains  and  seven  links ;  thence 
with  variations  to  the  northeast  corner  of  section  27  in  same 
township.  Surveyed  by  Stephen  Vickery,  March  12,  1833. 
Marcus  B.  Hounsom  and  Phineas  Hunt,  Commissioners  of 
Highways.  Upon  a  certificate  of  its  uselessness,  this  road 
was  vacated  by  the  commissioners,  July  26,  1837. 

Marriage. — Among  the  interesting  entries  on  the  town- 
ship records  is  found  the  following,  where  the  clerk  arose 
above  difficulties  and  appreciated  the  responsibility  of  his 
position.  And  here  it  is  but  just  to  remark  that  Dr.  At 
Lee  kept  the  neatest  and  most  systematic  record  of  any  of 
the  early  township  clerks : 

"Town  Clerk's  Office,  Kalamazoo  Township,  June  9,  1837. 

"Application  was  made  to  the  County  Clerk  for  license  of  marriage 
between  Thomas  S.  At  Lee  and  Mary  H.  Edwards,  both  of  said  Town- 
ship, and  county  of  Kalamazoo;  but  by  reason  of  the  vacation  of  the 
office  of  County  Clerk,  no  license  could  be  legally  granted.  A  memo- 
randum to  this  effect  having  been  duly  furnished,  and  the  Township 
Clerk  being  by  statute  authorized  to  grant  Marriage  Licenses,  one 
was  granted  to  the  Parties,  who  were  consequently,  on  the  8th  instant, 
lawfully  joined  in  Wedlock,  the  Rev'd  Jeremiah  Hall  solemnizing  the 
nuptials. 

"Edwin  A.  At  Lee,  T.  Clerk." 
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SCHOOLS. 

About  1833-34  a  log  school-house  was  built  near  the 
town  line  between  Kalamazoo  and  Oshtemo,  standing  in 
the  latter.  It  was  in  that  building  that  the  children  of  the 
settlers  living  along  the  line  received  their  first  instruction 
in  matters  educational  in  the  vicinity.  In  1835  a  man 
named  Irons  taught  the  school.  He  was  subject  to  attacks 
of  fever  and  ague,  and  kept  his  medicine  constantly  upon 
the  stove  ready  to  swallow  a  dose  when  the  premonitory 
symptoms  of  a  "  shake"  should  become  manifest.  It  is 
related,  too,  that  the  medicine  served  a  double  purpose,  for 
whenever  a  pupil  was  the  least  refractory  he  was  led  up  to 
the  desk  and  given  a  good  swallow  of  the  master's  "  hot 
stuff,"  and  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  in  that  instance,  at  least, 


was  found  a  model  school.  The  following  is  from  the  re- 
port of  the  township  school  inspectors  for  the  year  ending 
Sept.  1,  1879 :      "      - 

Number  of  districts  (whole,  3;  fractional,  6) 9 

Children  of  school  age 3419 

Attendance  during  the  year 2253 

Number  of  days  school  taught 1487 

"        "    volumes  in  district  libraries 7854 

"        "    school-houses  (brick,  6 ;  frame,  8) 14 

"        "    sittings 2148 

Value  of  school  property $91,300 

Number  of  teachers  employed  (male,  5;  female,  52) 57 

Wages  paid  teachers  (male,  $3635.60;  female,  $15,813.75)...$19,449.35 

Total  resources  for  the  year $41,055.01 

Amount  on  hand  Sept.  1,  1879 12,923.01 

Total  expenditures)  less  amount  on  hand $28,132.00 

District  No.  1  includes  the  village  of  Kalamazoo. 


ALAMO. 


NATURAL   FEATURES. 

Geography. — The  township  of  Alamo  is  designated  as 
township  1  south,  of  range  12  west,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Allegan  County,  south  by  the  township  of  Osh- 
temo, east  by  the  township  of  Cooper,  and  west  by  Van 
Buren  County,  the  first  survey  having  been  made  by  Robert 
Clark,  Jr.,  in  1830.  It  lies  in  the  extreme  northwest  corner 
of  Kalamazoo  County,  and,  being  by  its  geographical  position 
closely  allied  to  two  of  the  neighboring  counties,  many  of 
its  early  associations  and  reminiscences  are  interwoven  with 
the  pioneer  history  of  these  counties.  Much  of  the  land 
in  the  township  was  originally  entered  by  parties  for  pur- 
poses of  speculation,  and  this  fact  greatly  retarded  its 
growth,  as  it  also  postponed  the  advent  of  permanent  set- 
tlers. 

Lakes  and  Water- Courses. — The  township  cannot  boast 
bodies  of  water  of  any  considerable  size,  the  largest  being 
the  Twin  Lakes,  only  a  portion  of  which  lies  in  Alamo,  in 
the  southeast  corner,  the  remainder  being  in  the  township 
of  Cooper.  Near  the  centre  on  section  22  is  a  lake  of  some 
importance,  which  has  at  different  times  had  various  christ- 
enings, but  is  familiar  to  the  residents  as  "  Tarbell"  Lake. 
There  is  also  a  small  lake  on  section  9,  and  another  on  sec- 
tion 5,  known  as  Upper  Lake. 

Pine  Creek,  which  is  the  most  considerable  water-course 
in  the  township,  rises  in  a  small  lake  on  section  21,  flows 
southwest  until  it  reaches  section  30,  then  flows  north,  and 
empties  into  the  Kalamazoo  River.  It  has  from  time  to 
time  furnished  water-power  for  several  mills. 

Soil. — The  soil  of  the  township  is  sandy,  with  a  mixture 
of  clay.  The  land  generally  produces  fair  crops,  and  amply 
repays  the  toil  of  the  husbandman. 

Through  the  township  diagonally  from  northeast  to 
southwest  runs  a  swamp,  which  is  unusually  prolific  in  a 


growth  of  elm  and  ash.  Some  portions  of  it  have  been 
drained,  but  it  still  remains  mostly  unreclaimed.  The  town- 
ship is  generally  level  and  well  timbered  with  oak,  beech, 
maple,  black  ash,  elm,  and  black  walnut,  oak  being-  es- 
pecially abundant. 

EARLY   ROADS. 

The  early  roads  in  the  township  were  regular  in  their 
course,  and,  as  a  rule,  followed  section  lines,  comparatively 
few  of  the  first  highways  projected  by  the  commissioners 
running  diagonally  across  the  country.  The  earliest  road 
in  the  township,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  laid  out 
by  the  commissioners  of  Kalamazoo  township,  and  followed 
the  section  line,  beginning  at  the  north  line  of  the  township, 
and  running  south  near  the  west  line  between  sections  5 
and  6,  7  and  8,  17  and  18,  19  and  20,  29  and  30,  31  and 
32,  and  terminating  at  the  south  line  of  the  township. 
Another  very  early  highway  was  known  as  the  Paw  Paw 
road,  which  ran  from  Paw  Paw,  in  Yan  Buren  County,  to 
Otsego,  in  Allegan  County,  following  the  Indian  trail.  This 
road  was  in  use  before  the  one  already  described,  but  not 
surveyed  and  improved  at  so  early  a  date.  It  entered  the 
southwest  corner  of  Alamo,  followed  an  angular  course  to 
the  northwest  corner  of  section  26,  from  thence  a  north- 
easterly direction  to  the  south  line  of  section  1,  from  whence 
it  diverged  in  a  northwesterly  course  to  Otsego. 

Other  roads  were  laid  out  as  the  progress  of  civilization 
made  them  necessary,  most  of  them  following  section  lines. 
The  ones  described  were,  however,  the  only  ones  in  use 
during  the  early  days  of  the  township. 

LAND-ENTRIES. 

The  following  entries  of  land  were  originally  made  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  township  of  Alamo : 


TOWNSHIP  OF  ALAMO. 
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SECTION  1. 

Acres. 

Solomon  Chase,  June  19,  1835 80 

William  Finch,  June  19,  andMuly  20,  1835 185.24 

Solomon  Case,  Oct.  30,  1835 40 

Josiah  Buell,  Dec.  15,  1835 40 

Jerome  Thrasher,  March  3,  1836 80 

Rodney  D.  Hill,  April  1,  1836 - 120 

Justus"  Montague,  Jan.  17,  1837 40 

D.  1).  C.  and  G.  Bemis,  Sept.  17,  1845 114.26 

SECTION  2. 

Daniel  Pomeroy,  March  31,  1836 320 

John  J.  Howard,  March  31,  1836 80 

John  Johnson,  May  21,  1836 40 

John  Hawkins,  Aug.  8,  1839 40 

Stephen  Kendall,  Jan.  8,  1849 120.01 

0.  O'Niel  and  Martin  Dinn,  Oct.  9,  1849 125.39 

SECTION  3. 

Andrew  Turner,  Oct.  14,  1835 120 

John  J.  Howard,  March  31, 1836 160 

Alanson  II.  Lea,  April  23,  1836 120 

John  J.  Howard,  April  25,  1836 80 

Ephraim  Case,  May  20,  1836 132.84 

Stephen  Cole,  May  28,  1836 129.32 

SECTION  4. 

Archibald  Johnson,  Oct.  14, 1835 120 

George  W.  Winslow,  Dec.  31,  1835 80 

Cephas  Hawks,  March  28,  1836 215.99 

Alanson  H.  Lea,  April  23,  1836 40 

Stephen  Cole,  May  28,  1836 216.71 

Thomas  Patterson,  Jan.  12, 1837 80 

SECTION  5. 

0.  Bushnell,  May  14,  1836 213.81 

O.  Smead,  Feb.  9,  1837 40 

Rufus  Sheldon,  May  11,  1837 80 

C.  Blanchard,  May  21  and  July  1,  1838 80 

Guy  Carleton,  Sept.  8,  1852.. 40 

W.  H.  Edgar,  June  3,  1854 40 

Lewis  H.  Weed,  Sept.  9,  1854.'. 80 

H.  G.  Wells,  Feb.  28,1855 145.58 

State  Swamp  Land  Act,  September,  1850 40 

SECTION  6. 

Stephen  Vickerv,  Feb.  25,  1835 132.36 

Chauncey  Pratt,  March  10,  1836 71.28 

Gilbert  Higgins,  Dec.  17,  1836 , 49.94 

William  J.  Chadsey,  Feb.  25,  1854 265.56 

Peter  Robert,  Jr.,  March  7,  1854 40 

State  Swamp  Land  Act,  September,  1850 40 

SECTION  7. 

Stephen  Howard,  Nov.  13,  1835 80 

O.  Smead,  Nov.  27,1835 80 

Stephen  Howard,  Dec.  9,  1836„and  Jan.  30,  1837..  120 

Peter  Robert,  Jr.,  Sept.  5,  1848 40 

Phoebe  Gorman,  March  4,  1853 40 

George  T.  Clark,  Jan.  16,  1854 111.96 

Mary  H.  At  Lee,  March  7,  1854 40 

State  Swamp  Lands,  September,  1850....* 37.16 

SECTION  8. 

William  R.  Churchill,  May  7,  1835 120 

Chauncey  Pratt,  March  10.  1836 200 

R.  H.  Howard,  Jan.  12,  1837 80 

Elijah  Tompkins,  Jan.  13,  1837 160 

O.  Smead,  Feb.  10,1837 80 

SECTION  9. 

Caleb  Sherman,  Dec.  31,  1835 40 

J.  J.  Howard,  March  31,  1836 160 

John  H.  Hawks,  Dec.  6,  1836. ..." 40 

Thomas  Patterson,  Jan.  12, 1837 80| 

E.  Butterfield,  May  5,  1837 240 

Samuel  llobbins,  May  12, 1837 80 

SECTION  10. 

John  J.  Howard,  April  25,  1836 40 

H.  Coddington,  May  17,  1836 320 

Samuel  Robbins,  May  11,  1837 40 

J.  S.  Patterson,  Nov.  1,  1852 40 

SECTION  11. 

Daniel  Pom roy,  March  31,  1836 320 

E.  R.  Squier,  July  27,  1837 40 

G.  H.  Seeley,  Nov.  23,  1841 40 

A.  S.  Eaton,  Nov.  29, 1841 40 

Daniel  Pomroy,  April  15, 1842 40 

Fletcher  Ransom,  Sept.  25,  1843 80 

Alexis  Ransom,  Sept.  25,  1843 40 

State  Swamp  Lands  Act,  September,  1850 40 


SECTION  12. 

Acres. 

William  Finch,  June  19,  1835. 160 

Luther  Follett,  Aug.  14,  1835 200 

Philo  Seeley,  Oct.  16,  1835 40 

George  H.  Seeley,  Oct.  16,  1835 80 

T.  P.  Sheldon,  April  1,1836 160 

SECTION  13. 

Patrick  Hillan,  Oct.  31,  1835 160 

James  Horner,  Feb.  2,  1836 160 

Alanson  Owen,  May  25,  1836... 80 

G.  C.  Holliday,  May  25,  1836 80 

Josinh  Hinc,  May  25,  1836 40 

A.  W.  Blackwood,  Oct.  11,  1845 40 

G.  F.  Clark,  May  13,  1851 40 

SECTION  14. 

S.  C.  Whitlock,  Aug.  5,1835 40 

D.  J.  Pierson,  Dec.  8,  1835 80 

Lebbeus  Ball,  May  16  and  24,  1836 80 

A.  D.  Foster,  July  6,  1836 80 

I).  S.  Ball,  May  28,  1836 40 

William  Alford,  May  7,  1838 80 

Fletcher  Ransom,  Aug.  7,  1845,  Sept.  6,  1845 240 

SECTION  15. 

Philo  Bronson,  March  10,  1836 240 

L.  H.  Moore,  March  10,  1836 160 

Sylvester  Clark,  Feb.  25,  1837 80 

Samuel  Robbins,  May  11,  1837 80 

SECTION  16. 
School  section. 

SECTION  17. 

Julius  Hackley,  May  4, 1835 160 

Philo  Bronson,  March  10,  1836 320 

Chauncey  Pratt,  March  10,  1836 160 

SECTION  18. 

George  Kirkland,  Nov.*13,  1835 80 

J.J.  Howard,  Nov.  13,  1835  80 

R.  H.  Howard,  Dec.  29, 1835 80 

J.  J.  Howard,  March  24,  1836 80 

State  Swamp  Land  Act,  September,  1850 254.72 

SECTION  19. 

I.  Harris,  Feb.  23,  1836 80 

Joel  Horton,  March  10,1836 160 

Ira  Harris,  Jan.  12,  1837 80 

State  Swamp  Land  Act,  September,  1850 284.75 

SECTION  20. 

John  J.  Howard,  Nov.  11,  1835 80 

Frederic  N.  Francis,  Feb.  29,  1836 80 

Sylvester  Chirk,  March  8,  1836 80 

Philo  Bronson,  March  10,  1836 240 

J.  J.  Howard,  March  31,  1836 80 

George  Smith,  June  23,  1837 80 

SECTION  21. 

Philo  Bronson,  March  10  and  14,  1836 400 

L.  Chamberlain,  March  30,  1846 40 

J.  &  O.  Burpee,  Nov.  24,  1847 80 

Emily  Chamberlain,  May  26,  1848 40 

State  Swamp  Land  Act,  September,  1850 80 

SECTION  22. 

Ira  Harris,  Dec.  30,  1835 40 

Philo  Bronson,  March  14,  1836 40 

Alpheus  Rude,  Jan.  9,  1837 80 

Milton  K.  Gregory,  Feb.  9,  1837.....' 40 

Oscar  H.  Gregory,  June  15,  1837 160 

Julius  Hackley,  May  31,  1838 63.70 

Phebe  Ormsby,  Dec.  7,  1853 68 

Fletcher  Ransom,  May  24,  1844 39 

Sta.te  Swamp  Land  Act,  September,  1850 106.95 

SECTION  23. 

S.  C.  Whitlock,  Aug.  5,  1835 200 

Alpheus  Rude,  Dec.  16,  1835 40 

O.  M.  Whitlock,  Feb.  27,  1836,  May  3,  1836 120 

S.  C.  Whitlock,  May  20,  1836 77.10 

David  Whitlock,  March  14, 1837 : 40 

O.  M.  Whitlock,  July  17,  1837 40 

Thomas  Nixon,  Feb.  21,  1838 40 

SECTION  24. 

Samuel  Foster,  Feb.  1,  1836 160 

Alpheus  Rude,  May  16,  1836 40 

Alanson  Owen,  May  25,  1836 40 

Philander  Bradley,  May  25,  1836 .*    80 

George  B.  Chandler,  May  25,  1836 240 

Oliver  Davenport 80 
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SECTION  25. 

Acres. 

Thomas  E.  Smith,  Jan.  25,  1836 320 

Jonas  Gr.  Potter,  Jan.  13,1837 160 

William  Larzelere,  May  12,  1836 80 

J.  G.  Potter,  July  14,  1837 80 

SECTION  26. 

T.  C.  Sheldon,  Aug.  1,  1835 80 

D.  J.  Pierson,  July  13,  1836 40 

*  Wm.  McCauly,  July  13,  1836 80 

David  Crawford,  Jan.  18,  1837 80 

Geo.  W.  Reed,  June  19,  1837 40 

Alonza  May,  June  19,  1837 40 

Jason  Wilcut,  Sept.  14,  1837 80 

Orellana  Beebe,  Dec.  2,  1837 40 

L.  Buckley,  Dec.  2,  1837,  and  Jan.  5,  1838 80 

Henry  Hicks,  Sept.  25,  1838 . 40 

F.  W.  Curtenius,  Dec.  17,  1853 40 

SECTION  27. 

Thos.  C.  Sheldon,  Aug.  4,  1835 80 

D.  J.  Pierson,  Dec.  8,  1835 80 

Alpheus  Rude,  Dec.  15,  1835 80 

Eleanor  Pierson,  Dec.  ]Q,  1835 80 

Wm.  Larzelere,  May  12,  1836 80 

John  B.  Holmes,  June  6,  1836 160 

Wm.  Taylor,  Jan.  12,  1837 80 

SECTION  28. 

Chauncey  Pratt,  March  10,  1836 80 

Philo  Bronson,  March  14,  1836 80 

J.  B.  Holmes,  June  6,  1S36... 40 

C.  Pratt,  March  14,  1836 80 

W.  S.  Hargin,  March  21,  1836 80 

Asa  Bowker,  July  25,  1837 40 

Edward  Fuller,  June  14,  1851 160 

State  Swamp  Land  Act,  September,  1850 80 

SECTION  29. 

M.  and  N.  Everitt,  Nov.  2,  1835 160 

C.  Pratt.  March  10,  1836 320 

N.  and  M.  Everitt,  July  11,  1836 80 

State  Swamp  Land  Act,  September,  1850 80 

SECTION  30. 

Joel  Horton,  March  11,  1836 240 

Hiram  Everitt,  Jan.  4,  1850 40 

State  Swamp  Land  Act,  September,  1850 

SECTION  31. 
Wm.  Smith,  Sept.  16,  1835 664.44 

SECTION  32. 

Wm.  Smith,  Sept.  17,  1835 320 

Daniel  Malloy,  Sept.  17,  1835 160 

C.  Pratt,  March  10  and  22,  1836 160 

SECTION  33. 

J.  B.  Holmes,  June  6,  1836 160 

Ethan  Estabrook,  July  18,  1837 80 

M.  J.  Sneddaker,  Jan.  16  and  Oct.  24,  1839 80 

Wm.  Easton,  June  10,  1850 160 

H.Hammond,  Dec.  6,  1850 40 

Mary  Powers,  March  30,  1852 80 

F.  W.  Curtenius,  April  4,  1853 40 

SECTION  34. 

Oliver  Eddy,  Sept.  10,  1835 40 

David  Pierson,  Sept.  10  and  Oct.  23,  1835 200 

Hiram  Ward,  May  9,  1836 160 

J.  B.  Holmes,  June  6,  1836 80 

D.  A.  Doubleday,  July  25,  1836 40 

E.  Estabrook,  July  18,  1837 80 

Wm.  Campbell,  Aug.  30,  1837 40 

SECTION  35. 

D.  Albord,  Jr.,  Oct.  2,  1835 80 

Thos.  Ward 80 

Benj.  McColley,  May  9,  1836 160 

Wm.  McCauley,  May  9,  1836 40 

R.  Aldrich,  July  16,  1836 80 

Ebenezer  Stone,  July  16,  1836 80 

T.  P.  Sheldon,  Jan.  12,  1837 40 

Geo.  W.  Reynolds,  Sept.  11,  1837 40 

SECTION  36. 

Dewitt  C.  Ransom,  July  13,  1836 80 

Geo.  Bare  More,  July  13,  1836 80 

Hiram  Doane,  Feb.  28,  1837 40 

P.  Barber,  Feb.  28,  1837 80 

Elbon  French,  April  5,  1837 40 

Wm.  P.  Hydorn,  June  1,  1837 .*  80 

Wm.  W.  Lewis,  April  16,  1853 40 

J.  J.  Follett  and  M.  Turner,  Jan.  11,  1854 40 

J.  A.  Ormsbee,  Nov.  22,  1854 40 

Wm.  W.  Lewis," Sept.  21,  1855 ......".  40 


EARLY  SETTLEMENT. 
Reminiscences. — -The  earliest  settler  in  the  township,  so 
far  as  can  be  determined,  was  William  Finch,  who  founded 
what  is  known  as  the  Finch  Settlement,  in  the  extreme 
northeast  portion  of  the  township,  on  section  1.  Mr.  Finch 
came  in  the  spring  of  1835  from  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y., 
and  the  following  fall  a  man  named  Hutchinson  was  dis- 
covered living  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  township. 
The  date  of  his  coming  was  not  ascertained,  but  it  was  gen- 
erally believed  that  it  was  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Niagara  County  pioneers.  With  Mr.  Finch  came  his  five 
sons-in-law, — Thomas  Chamberlain,  Solomon  Case,  James 
Kendall,  Jerome  Thrasher,  and  Henry  Swarthout, — with 
their  families.  Mr.  Finch  entered  6  lots  of  land,  embracing 
80  acres  each,  a  portion  of  which  was  in  the  township  of 
Cooper,  and,  reserving  160  acres  as  a  homestead,  divided 
the  remainder  among  his  daughters.  They  found  the  land 
on  their  arrival  altogether  unimproved,  and  devoted  their 
energies  immediately  to  the  clearing  of  a  sufficient  portion 
upon  which  to  erect  comfortable  habitations.  The  wants 
of  Mr.  Finch,  who  was  in  feeble  health,  were  first  provided 
for,  the  remainder  of  the  company  uniting  to  erect  a  com- 
fortable shanty  for  him.  He  did  not,  however.'long  sur- 
vive the  trying  ordeal  of  the  pioneer.  His  advent  occurred 
in  May,  1835,  and  four  months  later  his  children  were 
summoned  to  his  burial.  His  was  the  first  death  that  oc- 
curred in  the  township. 

Thomas  Chamberlain,  two  days  after  the  arrival  of  the 
pioneer  band,  became  very  ill.  There  were  no  conveniences 
at  hand,  and  not  even  a  temporary  shelter  could  be  made 
available,  as  time  had  not  permitted  even  the  ejection  of  a 
rude  shanty.  His  wife  made  as  comfortable  a  bed  as  was 
possible  upon  the  ground,  first  spreading  beneath  it  green 
boughs,  and  placing  over  it  the  wagon-top  for  shelter. 
Here  for  three  weeks  he  lay,  with  no  ministrations  save 
those  of  a  devoted  wife,  who  was  both  nurse  and  physician. 
About  him  were  the  family,  who  availed  themselves  of  such 
temporary  protection  as  could  be  afforded  by  tents  con- 
structed of  boughs.  Finally,  upon  hearing  that  a  physi- 
cian was  procurable  in  Otsego  township,  Dr.  Coates,  of  that 
place,  was  summoned  to  the  bedside  of  the  patient,  and  at- 
tended him  during  the  remainder  of  his  illness,  and  was 
also  called  later  to  the  bedside  of  Mr.  Finch.  He  was  the 
first  physician  who  practiced  in  Alamo. 

This  little  colony  no  sooner  became  permanent  than  their- 
efforts  were  directed  towards  the  means  for  securing  the 
preaching  of  the  word  of  God  in  their  midst.  Services 
were  held  as  early  as  1835  at  the  log  houses  of  the  set- 
tlers, the  first  preacher  being  Rev.  Mr.  Woodbury,  of  Kala- 
mazoo, who  visited  them  occasionally.  Rev.  Mr.  Williams, 
of  Indiana,  a  circuit  preacher,  followed  him,  and  held  ser- 
vice for  several  months.  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Congregational  Church,  held  religious  services  in  the 
first  school-house,  and  continued  them  for  two  years.  He 
was  followed  by  Rev.  Mr.  Shepard.  Rev.  Mr.  Gage,  a 
circuit  preacher,  also  ministered  to  the  flock,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Brigham,  a  Baptist,  and  Elder  Knappen  were  among  the 
occasional  preachers. 

Julius  Hackley  came  from  the  old  county  of  Livingston, 
in  New  York,  which   has  contributed  so  largely  to  the 
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growth  and  enterprise  of  Michigan,  in  1835,  and  made 
Kalamazoo  County  his  future  home.  In  company  with 
him  was  William  Churchill,  of  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  They 
heard  on  their  arrival  favorable  accounts  of  the  land  in  the 
township  of  Alamo,  and  started  on  a  prospecting  tour.  On 
arriving  at  Otsego  they  separated,  Mr.  Hackley  coming  to 
this  township,  and  Mr.  Churchill  continuing  his  progress 
in  Allegan  County.  Mr.  Hackley,  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  ground,  purchased  160  acres  on  section  17. 
There  was  not  a  single  settler  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood at  the  time.  His  friend  Churchill  had  meanwhile 
found  land  in  Allegan  which'  pleased  him,  but,  having  in- 
sufficient means  to  complete  the  purchase,  Mr.  Hackley 
advanced  $50  and  took  half  of  the  80  acres  he  entered, 
disposing  of  it  again  in  1841. 

Not  intending  to  locate  at  once  in  Michigan,  he  returned 
to  New  York  State,  and  came  again  in  1836  on  a  tour  of 
speculation,  and  devoted  his  time  principally  to  examining 
land.  In  1837  he  made  the  tavern  of  Moses  Austin,  in 
Pavilion  township,  his  headquarters,  making  purchases  of 
land,  and  at  intervals  laboring  in  the  county  as  occasion 
offered.  At  this  time  Mr.  Hackley  was  probably  the 
largest  landed  proprietor  in  the  township,  owning  at  one 
time  22  80-acre  lots.  He  soon  after  returned  to  his 
former  home,  took  to  himself  a  wife,  and  they  became 
residents  in  the  fall  of  1837,  making  their  bridal  tour  with 
an  ox-team  and  bringing  their  household  goods  with  them. 
On  their  arrival  Mahlon  Everitt's  log  house  afforded  them 
a  hospitable  home  until  a  shanty  was  erected  on  their  land, 
to  which  they  removed  at  the  expiration  of  four  weeks. 
Their  nearest  neighbor  at  this  time  was  a  man  named 
Smith,  who,  with  his  family,  had  penetrated  the  forest  and 
erected  a  hovel,  in  which  he  dwelt  with  his  family  while 
he  pursued  the  life  of  a  hunter.  Squire  Miles  resided 
four  miles  north,  in  Allegan  County,  and  built  the  saw- 
mill known  as  the  Miles  Mill.  Daniel  Ball  was  their 
nearest  neighbor  on  the  eastern  side.  On  the  west,  for 
some  time,  there  was  no  indication  of  active  life,  but  in 
the  following  spring,  while  Mrs.  Hackley  was  pursuing  her 
household  avocations,  she  heard  the  crowing  of  a  cock, 
which  indicated  the  presence  of  settlers,  whom  they  after- 
wards found  to  be  in  the  adjoining  county. 

Soon  after  the  advent  of  Mr.  Hackley  came  a  family 
named  Howard,  for  the  purpose  of  making  sugar  and 
shingles.  They  lived  very  nearly  on  the  place  now  occu- 
pied by  Lucian  Pickard,  and  remained  but  four  months, 
returning  each  succeeding  year. 

Mr.  Hackley's  temperance  sentiments,  which  were  firmly 
established,  met  with  a  severe  test.  On  the  occasion  of 
raisings,  which  previously  occurred,  the  custom  of  offering 
liquor  had  met  with  a  general  assent  throughout  the  town- 
ship. Mr.  Hackley,  having  occasion  to  build  a  barn,  deter- 
mined to*  have  a  temperance  raising.  This  was  contrary 
to  all  precedent  and  a  bold  innovation,  and  he  was  assured 
would  result  in  total  failure  to  the  enterprise.  He  never- 
theless persisted,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  efficient  wife,  who 
heartily  sympathized  with  his  temperance  views,  a  very 
tempting  collation  was  spread,  and  all  the  good  things 
which  were  procurable,  and  could  gratify  the  palate,  were 
placed  upon  the  board.    Forty-eight  neighbors  were  present, 


the  frame  of  the  new  barn  speedily  ascended,  and  all  pro- 
nounced the  good  cheer  of  the  hostess  not  only  satisfactory, 
but  excellent. 

Mr.  Hackley  still  maintains  his  temperance  principles, 
and  not  even  sweet  cider  has  ever  touched  the  lips  of  one 
of  his  children. 

Indians  at  this  time  were  numerous,  and  at  first  caused 
no  little  consternation  among  the  female  pioneers,  who 
were  unaccustomed  to  the  dusky  forms  and  formidable 
weapons  of  the  red  men.  One  morning,  when  Mrs. 
Hackley  was  alone,  five  stalwart  Indians  appeared  and 
demanded  breakfast.  She  proceeded,  in  great  fear,  to  pre- 
pare a  meal  for  them,  of  which  they  partook  quietly,  and, 
after  handing  her  twenty-five  cents  in  silver  each,  departed. 
On  another  occasion  she  was  frightened  in  the  same  man- 
ner, but,  upon  learning  that  her  visitors  before  partaking 
of  her  repast  knelt  and  offered  thanks,  she  was  no  longer 
afraid.  These  Indians  had  been  Christianized,  and  were 
members  of  the  Selkrig  mission,  located  in  an  adjoining 
county.  One  of  the  Indians  of  this  mission  purchased  of 
Mrs.  Hackley  a  piece  of  pork,  which  at  the  time  he  was 
unable  to  pay  for.  He  made  promises  which  inspired  very 
little  faith.  Months  after,  however,  as  they  were  passing, 
after  breaking  camp  in  the  neighborhood,  one  of  the  band 
was  sent  to  liquidate  the  debt.  This  is  another  of  the 
many  instances  which  illustrate  the  integrity  of  the  red 
man. 

William  Taylor  entered,  Jan.  12,  1837,  80  acres  of 
land  on  section  27.  He  was  nominated  for  first  township 
^lerk  by  Asa  Rude.  Not  having  been  long  in  the  town- 
ship, and  having  met  but  a  few  of  its  residents,  he  was  a 
comparative  stranger  to  the  voters,  but  was  so  cordially 
indorsed  by  Mr.  Rude  as  to  secure  the  election. 

Alpheus  Rude  entered  80  acres  on  section  27,  which 
his  father,  Asa  Rude,  subsequently  occupied,  the  son  en- 
tering for  himself  land  on  sections  23  and  24.  The  elder 
Rude  was  especially  active  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
interests  of  the  township,  and  filled  many  public  offices. 

W.  S.  Hargin  located  upon  80  acres,  which  he  entered 
March  21,  1836,  on  section  28.  He  later  settled  upon 
land  which  was  purchased  of  C.  Pratt  on  section  29. 
Seth  C.  Whitlock  was  another  one  of  the  pioneers  of  1835, 
who  located  77  acres  on  section  23. 

Mahlon  Everitt  came  to  Alamo  from  Livingston  Co., 
N.  Y.,  in  the  fall  of  1836,  and  entered  240  acres  upon  section 
29.  He  drove  with  horses  from  Detroit  over  roads  so  im- 
paired by  recent  rains  that  their  progress  was  extremely 
slow,  seven  miles  being  the  distance  accomplished  in  a 
single  day.  The  land  was  entered  the  year  before  the 
family  became  residents.  His  neighbor  on  the  east  was 
Asa  Rude,  who  was  three  miles  distant,  while  on  the  south 
was  Charles  H.  Hurd,  who  was  double  that  distance.  He 
traveled  nine  miles  to  the  west  before  reaching  the  land  of 
Mr.  Derosier,  and  five  miles  north  was  Myron  Hutchin- 
son. 

Mr.  Everitt's  brother  Nelson  had  come  in  the  spring  of 
the  same  year,  and  erected  a  shanty  which  afforded  them 
shelter  on  their  arrival.  After  becoming  comfortably  set- 
tled the  winter  approached,  and  Mr.  Everitt  constructed  of 
such  material  as  was  procurable  a  sleigh,  with  which  he  did 
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much  teaming  for  his  neighbors,  at  much  more  reasonable 
rates,  however,  than  those  extorted  from  him  on  his  arrival 
in  the  county,  when  he  was  obliged  to  pay  $90  for  a  single 
load  transported  from  Detroit  to  Alamo. 

The  third  winter  after  his  arrival  he  was  forced  by  the 
scarcity  of  flour  to  go  abroad  for  a  supply.  After  traveling 
thirty  miles  to  Little  Prairie  Ronde,  he  made  an  effort  to 
obtain  the  needed  article,  but  was  unsuccessful.  From  there 
he  proceeded  fifteen  miles  farther  to  La  Grange  Prairie, 
and  met  no  better  success,  and  finally  his  journey  ended  at 
Whitmanville,  Cass  Co.,  where  he  found  a  mill  and  an 
abundant  store.  On  his  return  he  found  that  the  family 
had  subsisted  for  two  days  upon  potatoes  brought  them  by 
Mr.  Howard,  of  Genesee  Prairie,  who,  on  visiting  the  neigh- 
borhood in  search  of  land,  had  learned  their  destitute  con- 
dition an<|  brought  them  a  supply  of  food,  which  he  ob- 
tained on  his  return  home. 

Mr.  Everitt's  farm  was  entirely  surrounded  by  land  pur- 
chased by  parties  for  purposes  of  speculation,  which  pre- 
vented improvements  in  the  neighborhood  and  retarded 
greatly  the  progress  of  the  school  interests.  There  was  no 
school  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  residence,  and  his 
little  daughter  was  obliged  to  make  a  pilgrimage  of  two 
miles  daily  to  the  nearest  school-house.  These  facts  in- 
fluenced him  to  change'  his  residence  to  Kalamazoo,  where 
he  now  resides. 

An  incident  occurred  in  1839  which  caused  no  little 
consternation  in  his  family.  A  well  had  been  dug  on  his 
land,  which  did  not  in  all  respects  prove  satisfactory,  and 
Mr.  Everitt  determined  to  improve  it.  It  was  necessary  to 
descend  into  the  well  to  accomplish  this,  which  he  did.  The 
walls  were  not  securely  laid,  and  after  he  had  fairly  begun 
his  work  they  gave  way  and  slowly* enveloped  him.  Grad- 
ually the  debris  accumulated  around  him,  until  it  reached 
his  head,  and  the  prospect  of  rescue  for  a  brief  time  seemed 
doubtful.  Fortunately,  his  man  appeared  upon  the  scene 
in  time  to  lend  his  aid,  and  by  taking  his  arms,  which  Mr. 
Everitt  had  sufficient  forethought  to  lift  above  his  head,  he 
was  rescued  from  what  seemed  certain  death.  Mrs.  Hannah 
Everitt,  mother  of  Mahlon,  died  in  1839.  Her  death  was 
among  the  earliest  in  the  township. 

Thomas  G.  Carpenter  was  a  former  resident  of  Orleans 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  emigrated  to  Michigan  in  May,  1837,  pur- 
chasing 80  acres  on  section  12,  upon  which  he  still  resides. 
He  brought  with  him  three  horses,  and  reached  his  destination 
without  meeting  any  serious  obstacles,  but  met  with  more 
formidable  difficulties  after  their  arrival.  Mr.  Carpenter  was 
obliged  to  exert  himself  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  his  family, 
and  walked  ten  miles  to  Kalamazoo  each  morning  to  his 
daily  labor,  and  returned  at  night  with  his  day's  earnings 
upon  his  back  to  supply  their  needs.  For  three  weeks  before 
the  harvest  they  were  without  bread,  subsisting  principally 
upon  potatoes  and  meat.  For  nine  days  he  worked  upon 
the  plains,  receiving  as  compensation  a  bushel  of  potatoes  a 
day.  Animals  of  all  kinds  peculiar  to  the  country  were 
abundant,  and  wolves  were  especially  obtrusive,  frequently 
appearing  at  the  door  and  greeting  the  family  with  their 
unearthly  howls.  Notwithstanding  all  these  hardships, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carpenter  are  both  alive  and  comparatively 
vigorous,  the  former  beiug  now  in  his  eighty-fifth  year. 


Uriah  L.  James  came  in  1837,  and  worked  a  farm  on 
section  12  on  shares.  His  son  John  later  purchased  140 
acres,  embracing  this  farm,  and  now  resides  upon  it. 

James  Tallman  came  from  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  1837,  and 
first  became  a  resident  of  Washtenaw  County.  In  1849, 
being  favorably  impressed  with  the  land  in  Alamo,  he  re- 
moved thither,  with  his  four  sons, — Aaron,  Easton,  J. 
Vedder,  and  Henry  A., — and  purchased  of  one  Godfrey 
560  acres  on  sections  20  and  21.  He  employed  a  man  to 
break  up  30  acres  before  he  moved  upon  the  land.  The 
family,  on  their  arrival,  received  a  hospitable  welcome  to  the 
house  of  Daniel  Ball,  on  section  14,  now  occupied  by  Myron 
Parks,  where  they  remained  for  six  weeks,  until  a  compara- 
tively comfortable  shanty  was  erected,  after  which  a  more 
spacious  log  house  was  built.  The  sons  remained  at  home, 
and  assisted  the  father  on  the  homestead  until  they  attained 
their  majority,  when  each  was  given  a  tract  of  land.  Aaron 
received  80  acres  on  section  20 ;  Easton,  80  acres  on  sec- 
tion 21  ;  J.  Vedder,  80  on  section  20 ;  and  Henry  A.  was 
given  the  tract  formerly  owned  by  Aaron,  he  having  re- 
moved to  the  homestead  farm.  The  land  was  entirely  in- 
closed on  the  arrival  of  the  Tallman  family,  deer  and  wolves 
being  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  forest.  Indians  were 
numerous,  who  wandered  through  the  country  hunting  and 
fishing,  and  bartering  venison,  deer-skins,  and  fish  for  flour, 
pork,  and  potatoes,  a  loaf  of  wheat-bread  being  their  especial 
delight.  A  dog  owned  by  Mr.  Tallman  was  their  aversion, 
and  inspired  them  with  such  terror  as  to  make  a  circuit 
through  the  fields  preferable  to  the  chances  of  an  encounter 
with  him. 

Daniel  Ball  has  been  already  mentioned  as  living  upon 
section- 14,  where  he  settled  in  1837.  The  family  consisted 
of  four  bachelor  brothers,  for  whom  the  mother  presided 
in  the  culinary  department.  They  were  former  residents  of 
Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

John,  David,  and  Timothy  Johnson  came  in  1836,  and 
located  on  section  2. 

Ephraim  Case  entered,  May  20, 1836, 132  acres  on  section 
4,  and  became  a  permanent  resident,  as  did  also  E.  Butter- 
field,  who  chose  section  9  for  his  home,  upon  which  he 
located  240  acres  in  May,  1837,  and  speedily  improved  it. 

C.  M.  Wheeler  came  to  the  township  in  1838,  and  pur- 
chased land  which  he  still  owns.  His  father  was  one  of 
the  survivors  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  died  in  the 
township  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-nine  years. 

G.  H.  Seeley  and  A.  S.  Eaton  each  purchased  40  acres 
on  section  11,  in  November,  1841,  and  Luther  Follett  en- 
tered, in  the  summer  of  1835,  200  acres  on  section  12. 
He  was  the  first  tax  collector  in  the  township. 

Tilly  Sanford  removed  from  Cattaraugus  County  in  1844, 
having  located  120  acres  on  section  8.  The  land  was  pur- 
cased  of  Cyrus  Giles,  who  probably  bought  it  of  William 
Churchill,  who  entered  it  from  government.  Mr.  Sanford 
came  to  the  township  in  1839,  and  erected  a  shanty  on  the 
land  he  had  purchased,  but  was  compelled  by  ill-health  to 
return  to  his  former  home  after  a  residence  of  one  year. 
During  this  brief  period  he,  together  with  his  sons,  main- 
tained a  bachelor's  establishment.  The  shanty  they  erected 
served  later,  with  an  addition,  for  a  very  comfortable  resi- 
dence, until  1852,  when  a  spacious  dwelling  replaced  it. 
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Many  Indians  visited  the  home  of  Mr.  Sanford, — princi- 
pally those  belonging  to  the  Slater  mission,  which  had  been 
established  in  Richland.  Mrs.  Sanford  still  survives,  and 
resides  upon  the  homestead,  Mr.  Sanford  having  died  in 
1853. 

Henry  and  George  Piper  came  to  the  township  in  1841, 
the  former  purchasing  80  acres  of  Fortesque  Crittenden, 
and  the  latter  locating  on  section  16. 

Charles  W.  Barber  removed  from  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
1847,  and  purchased  80  acres  on  section  16,  upon  which 
he  erected  a  very  substantial  dwelling.  He  has  since  re- 
sided upon  this  farm,  and  in  connection  with  agricultural 
pursuits  fills  the  position  of  station-master  at  the  Alamo 
depot  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad.  Mr.  Barber  takes 
an  active  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  has  filled  many  im- 
portant offices  in  the  township. 

Caleb  Van  Yranken  came  to  Schoolcraft  in  1846,  and  to 
Alamo  in  1854.  With  him  came  five  sons,  three  of  whom 
now  own  farms  within  the  township  limits.  Riley  E.  has 
80  acres  on  section  15  ;  Frank  resides  on  the  homestead, 
and  Harmon  C.  has  a  farm  on  section  21. 

The  following  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  non-resident 
tax-payers  of  the  township  of  Alamo  for  the  year  1838 : 

Aldrich,  R.  Hine,  G. 

Alvord,  D.  Holliday,  J.  C. 

Buel,  J.  Howard,  R.  H. 

Bushnell,  0.  Horton,  J. 

Baker,  Charles  C.  Harris,  Ira. 

Bronson,  Philo.  Holmes,  J.  B. 

Bradley,  P.  Lee,  A.  H. 

Buckley,  L.  Lazaleer,  W. 

Beebe,  0.  Moore,  L.  H. 

Bowker,  A.  May,  A. 

Barber,  P.  Mallory,  D. 

Crane,  Rozel.  Moore,  G.  B. 

Cole,  P.  Nixon,  L. 

Cole,  S.  Owen,  A. 

Churchill,  M.  R.  Patterson,  T. 

Caddington,  H.  Pratt,  C. 

Clark,  S.  Potter,  S.  D. 

Chandler,  G.  B.  Potter,  S.  G. 

Crofford,  D.  Robbins,  S. 

Campbell,  William.  Ruckland,  T. 

Davenport,  0.  Rude,  A. 

Doubleday,  D.  A.  Reed,  G.  M. 

Done,  H.  Reynolds,  H. 

Estabrook,  E.  Reynolds,  G.  W. 

Eddy, .  Ransom,  D.  C. 

Foster,  S.  D.  Sheldon,  R. 

Francis,  T.  N.  Squier,  E.  R. 

Foster,  Samuel.  Smith,  G. 

French,  E.  Smith,  J.  E. 

Gregory,  Milton  R.  Sheldon,  T.  C. 

Gregory,  0.  H.  Smith,  William. 

Hill,  R.  D.  Stone,  E. 

Howard,  J.  J.  Tomkins,  E. 

Hawkes,  John.  Whitlock,  0.  M. 

Higgins,  H.  Wilcot,  J. 

Howard,  John.  Ward,  H. 

Holland,  P.  Ward,  T. 
Horner,  J. 

RESIDENT  TAX-PAYERS. 

Butterfield,  E.  Case,  Josephus. 

Ball,  D.  S.  Eastman,  Horace. 

Ball,  S.  and  D.  Easton,  Alexander. 

Case,  Solomon.  Everitts,  M.  and  N. 

Case,  Ephraim.  Finch,  W.  R. 

Coshun,  John.  Finch,  A.  B. 
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Follett,  Luther.  Rosey,  Garrett. 

Hutchins,  Myron.  Rude,  Asa. 

Hackley,  Julius.  Smead,  0. 

Hargin,  W.  S.  Seeley,  Philo. 

Hydorn,  William  P.  Taylor,  William. 

Johnson,  Foster.  Turner,  Jesse  W. 

Jeffers,  John.  West,  Nicholas. 

Johnson,  John.  Whitlock,  Seth  C. 

Montague,  Festus.  Whitlock,  David. 
Pierson,  D.  J. 

ORGANIZATION. 

Alamo  was  organized  as  a  separate  township  in  1838. 
It  had  previously,  since  the  formation  of  Cooper,  constituted 
a  part  of  that  township.  According  to  some  accounts,  the 
petitioners  had  chosen  the  name  Bainbridge  for  their  new 
township,  but,  there  being  already  a  township  by  that  name 
in  Berrien  County,  the  name  Alamo  was  selected,  in  honor 
of  Col.  David  Crockett  and  his  brave  companions-in-arms 
who  so  heroically  defended  themselves  at  the  famous  castle 
of  the  Alamo,  at  San  Antonio,  in  Texas,  in  1836,  and  who 
were  massacred  to  the  last  man  by  the  Mexican  soldiers 
under  Gen.  Santa  Anna,  upon  the  capture  of  the  place. 

There  was  evidently  a  great  amount  of  sympathy  then 
existing  among  the  citizens  of  Kalamazoo  County  in  behalf 
of  the  struggling  Texans,  and  it  expressed  itself  in  bestow- 
ing several  Texan  names  upon  townships  in  the  county. 

VILLAGES   AND   HAMLETS. 

There  are  no  villages  in  Alamo,  the  point  of  most  im- 
portance being  the  little  hamlet  of  Alamo  Centre,  which  is 
chiefly  of  consequence  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  site  of 
the  churches  of  the  township  and  is  adjacent  to  the  depot. 
Alamo  Centre  was  first  settled  by  John  G.  Tarbell,  who 
early  purchased  land,  but  did  not  at  once  become  a  resident 
upon  it.  Not,  however,  desiring  it  to  remain  unimproved, 
he  placed  John  Harkness  upon  it  in  1839,  intending  it 
should  be  cleared  by  him  and  the  soil  cultivated.  Two 
years  later  Mr.  Tarbell  came  to  visit  his  property,  and  dur- 
ing his  presence  there  became  involved  in  an  unfortunate 
litigation  with  Harkness  regarding  the  improvements  he 
had  made.  In  1841,  Mr.  Tarbell  removed  to  the  land,  and 
became  a  permanent  resident.  He  erected  a  log  house,  re- 
moved his  family  thither,  and  at  once  manifested  a  lively 
interest  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  township. 
A  post-office  was  early  established  at  the  centre,  Mr. 
Tarbell  being  postmaster,  with  the  office  at  his  house. 
The  present  post-office  is  located  at  the  store  of  T.  J. 
Congdon,  who  is  postmaster,  and  the  only  merchant  in  the 
place.  The  Kalamazoo  and  South  Haven  Railroad  trav- 
erses the  township.  Its  depot,  which  is  a  short  distance 
south  from  Alamo  Centre,  has  become  a  station  of  some 
consequence,  as  the  point  from  which  much  of  the  produce 
of  the  township  is  shipped. 

CHURCHES. 

Methodist  Episcopal. — The  first  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  had  its  origin  in  a  class  that  was  organized  in  a  log 
house  on  the  township  line  north  of  a  tract  called  Jug  Cor- 
ners in  1842  by  Rev.  F.  Gage.  The  members  of  this  class 
were  Thomas  G.  Carpenter  and  wife,  E.  Montague  and 
wife,  T.  Johnson,  J.  Johnson,  and  others  whose  names  are 
not  recollected.  Services  were  held  at  various  points  in 
the  township,  as  convenience  might  dictate,  the  brick 
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school-house  at  Alamo  Centre,  the  school-house  in  the 
vicinity  of  Julius  Hackley' s  residence,  and  that  known  as 
the  Spaulding  school-house  having  been  the  principal  places 
of  meeting.  In  the  year  1867  the  societies  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  Churches  united  to  build  a 
house  of  worship,  which  was  dedicated  and  opened  for  ser- 
vices in  the  spring  of  1869.  At  the  time  of  their  union  and 
removal  to  occupy  the  new  edifice  they  numbered  50  mem- 
bers. Since  that  period  the  following  pastors  have  officiated : 
Rev.  T.  J.  Congdon,  Rev.  William  Cogshall,  Rev.  E.  D. 
Young,  Rev.  C.  T.  Van  Antwerp,  Rev.  J.  S.  Valentine, 
and  Rev.  E.  H.  Day,  the  present  pastor.  The  present 
class-leaders  are  J.  J.  Spaulding  and  L.  E.  Blair.  The 
stewards  are  William  Oliver,  R.  E.  Van  Vranken,  A.  S. 
Eaton,  L.  E.  Blair,  and  John  Selkrig.  The  trustees  are 
J.  J.  Spaulding,  Joseph  Veeley,  R.  E.  Van  Vranken,  J. 
B.  Shepherd,  and  Garret  Van  Arsdale.  There  are  75  names 
now  on  the  list  of  membership,  nearly  all  of  whom  are 
actively  engaged  in  Sabbath-school  work  under  the  direc- 
tion of  J.  J.  Spaulding.  From  the  time  that  the  two  so- 
cieties formed  a  union  harmony  and  peace  have  characterized 
all  their  deliberations. 

Presbyterian. — The  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized, 
May  17, 1865,  by  Rev.  Seward  Osinga,  acting  pastor.  The 
individuals  who  enrolled  their  names  as  its  first  members 
were  James  Tallman,  Searles  D.  Barber,  Charles  W.  Barber, 
Mrs.  Agnes  Barber,  Samuel  Love,  Jane  E.  Love,  Mrs. 
Hannah  Naregang,  and  Lydia  Bacheldor.  Charles  W. 
Barber  and  Searles  D.  Barber  were  unanimously  elected  as 
the  first  elders,  and  a  petition  was  forwarded  to  the  Kala- 
mazoo Presbytery  to  be  taken  under  its  care,  which  was 
granted.  The  first  communion  was  held  June  11,  1865, 
at  Alamo  Centre,  in  the  school  building,  the  society  having 
no  regular  house  of  worship. 

The  society,  in  1867,  united  with  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  of  North  and  West  Alamo  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  a  house  of  worship,  in  which  their  services  are 
held.  A  flourishing  Sabbath-school  is  connected  with  the 
church. 

Congregational. — The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the 
early  records  of  the  church,  referring  to  its  organization : 

"Alamo,  Michigan,  October,  1849. 

"At  a  Council  called  by  letters  missive  by  the  brethren  interested, 
and  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  C.  Crane,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
church  in  this  place,  there  were  present  Rev.  I.  C.  Crane,  of  this 
place,  Rev.  A.  S.  Kedzie,  of  Kalamazoo,  Brother  M.  Everitt,  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  Kalamazoo,  Brother  L.  Foster,  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Otsego,  and  Brothers  James  Tallman  and 
Julius  Hackley,  of  this  place.  The  Rev.  I.  C.  Crane  was  appointed 
moderator,  and  Rev.  A.  S.  Kedzie  was  appointed  scribe.  The  Coun- 
cil was  then  opened  with  prayer.  After  a  fall  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject by  the  Council  and  by  the  brethren  interested,  it  was  resolved 
that  this  Council  recommend  to  their  brethren  that  they  be  formed 
into  a  church.  The  following  persons  then  presented  letters  of  ad- 
mission and  recommendation  from  the  churches  with  which  they  had 
been  connected,  viz. : 

"  James  Tallman  and  Elizabeth  Tallman,  from  the  Church  at  Lodi 
Plains,  Mich. 

"Julius  Hackley  and  Dorothy  Hackley,  from  the  Church  at  Otsego, 
Mieh. 

"Searles  D.  Barber,  from  the  Church  at  Oxford,  Mass. 

"  Charles  W.  Barber,  from  the  Church  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

"  Rev.  I.  C.  Crane,  from  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church. 

"Agnes  Tallman  and  Martha  Green  were  received  on  profession 


of  faith.  The  Church  then  made  choice  of  Brothers  Julius  Hackley 
and  C.  W.  Barber  as  Deacons,  who  were  set  apart  to  the  office  with 
prayer  by  the  Council.  Brother  Searles  D.  Barber  was  appointed 
Scribe.     The  church  then  adjourned. 

"Isaac  C.  Crane,  Moderator. 
"A.  S.  Kedzie,  Scribe:' 

Rev.  Isaac  C.  Crane  was  settled  over  the  little  flock  as 
their  first  pastor,  and  in  1853  the  following  officers  were 
unanimously  elected:  Mahlon  Everitt,  Julius  Hackley, 
Deacons;  Charles  W.  Barber,  Clerk;  Julius  Hackley, 
Treasurer  of  Benevolent  Funds. 

Rev.  B.  F.  Monroe  was  called  to  the  pastorate  in  1853, 
and  continued  his  labors  for  three  years,  after  which  the 
church  became  extinct. 

An  effort  was  made  to  revive  the  organization  in  1863, 
and  in  June  of  that  year  Rev.  S.  Osinga  began  his  labors, 
and  continued  them  until  May  5,  1867,  when  his  farewell 
sermon  was  preached. 

In  the  summer  of  1867,  Rev.  B.  F.  Monroe  began  his 
ministry,  and  in  December  of  that  year  the  church  was 
reorganized. 

The  following  portion  of  the  records  is  copied : 

"  At  a  council  called  by  letters  missive  by  the  brethren  interested 
and  Rev.  B.  F.  Monroe,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  this  place  (Alamo),  the  following  churches  responded 
to  the  call :  Kalamazoo,  Rev.  0.  S.  Dean,  minister,  and  Brother  Rouse, 
delegate;  Cooper,  Rev.  W.  M.  Campbell,  minister;  Otsego,  Deacon 
L.  Foster,  delegate;  Allegan,  Rev.  B.  Andrus,  minister.  Deacon  L. 
Foster,  of  Otsego,  was  chosen  chairman,  and  Charles  W.  Barber  scribe. 
The  council  was  then  opened  with  prayer  by  the  moderator.  After  a 
full  discussion  of  the  subject  by  the  council,  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions  were  adopted: 

"Whereas,  This  council  have  heard  statements  from  brethren  in 
Alamo,  who  purpose  to  form  a  Congregational  church  in  this  place, 
touching  the  relation  of  the  Congregational  interest  to  the  Presby- 
terian church  and  interest,  wherein  it  appears  that  two  efforts  have 
been  made  to  build  a  Presbyterian  church,  and  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful, and  that  now,  in  the  providence  of  God,  there  seems  to  be  indica- 
tion that  a  Congregational  house  of  worship  might  be  built  and  its 
worship  sustained;  therefore 

"Resolved,  That  the  council  express  it  as  their  opinion  that  it  is 
expedient  to  organize  a  Congregational  church  in  this  place,  as  a 
means  of  promoting  the  best  interest  of  the  community  and  the 
highest  glory  of  our  common  Master." 

At  the  next  meeting  the  following  persons  presented 
themselves  for  membership :  Searles  D.  Barber,  Charles  W. 
Barber,  Agnes  Barber,  Lydia  Bacheldor,  Julius  Hackley, 
Dorothy  Hackley,  Mrs.  Selkrig.  Julius  Hackley  and 
Charles  W.  Barber  were  elected  Deacons,  and  Searles  D. 
Barber,  Clerk. 

After  a  pastorate  of  nearly  three  years,  Rev.  B.  F.  Mon- 
roe resigned  in  March,  1870,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Elam  Branch,  who  began  his  labors  in  July  of  the  same 
year,  and  closed  them  April  1,  1872.  The  following  May, 
Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong  accepted  the  pastorate,  and  remained 
one  year.  Rev.  E.  Dyer  came  June  29,  1873,  and  con- 
tinued to  minister  to  the  congregation  till  the  present  pas- 
tor, Rev.  F.  W.  Bush,  was  installed,  April  1,  1877. 

The  present  membership  of  the  church  numbers  92. 
The  deacons  are  Joseph  Coshun,  Pennuel  Hobbs,  Charles 
W.  Barber.  The  trustees  are:  for  the  society,  Aaron 
Tallman ;  for  the  church,  Harman  C.  Yan  Vranken,  Oliver 
Brockway ;  Church  Clerk,  Charles  W.  Barber. 


TOWNSHIP  OF  ALAMO. 


SCHOOLS. 

Numerous  schools  in  the  township  denote  the  lively  in- 
terest manifested  by  its  residents  in  the  cause  of  education. 
All  of  them  follow  the  regime  prescribed  for  the  ordinary 
district  school,  and  a  graded  school  of  a  higher  order  is  one 
of  the  developments  of  the  future.  The  school  buildings 
are  comfortable,  but  by  no  means  pretentious,  the  one  at 
Alamo  Centre  being  more  spacious  than  the  rest,  and  from 
its  size  and  location  somewhat  imposing  in  appearance. 

The  earliest  school-house  in  Alamo  was  built  in  the 
Finch  Settlement,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  section  1.  It 
was  constructed  of  logs,  on  land  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose by  William  Finch  in  1837.  Miss  Powers  first  filled 
the  onerous  position  of  teacher  of  this  school.  The  second 
school  building  in  the  township  was  constructed  of  tamarack 
logs,  on  section  22.  This  was  discarded  for  a  more  imposing 
brick  building,  and  later  a  frame  structure  was  used.  For 
some  years  after,  the  three  buildings  were  all  standing  as  a 
monument  to  the  progressive  tendencies  of  the  trustees  of 
the  district. 

BURIAL-PLACES. 

For  many  years  burials  were  made  upon  the  farms  of  the 
inhabitants,  but,  as  the  need  of  a  spot  devoted  exclusively 
to  purposes  of  interment  became  apparent,  a  lot  was  given 
to  the  township  authorities  by  one  of  the  citizens  to  be  used 
as  a  cemetery.  It  was  located  on  the  Paw  Paw  road,  east 
of  the  centre  of  the  township,  and  was  improved  and  fenced. 
This  cemetery  was  for  years  in  general  use,  and  is  still  used 
by  many  old  residents,  but  in  1848  a  plot  of  ground  was 
purchased  by  the  township  from  Easton  Tallman,  located 
between  Alamo  Centre  and  the  depot.  This  has  been  neatly 
inclosed  and  carefully  platted.  Many  large  and  imposing 
memorial  slabs  testify  to  the  tender  memories  that  cluster 
around  this  spot.  The  first  interment  was  that  of  Henry 
Piper,  of  Alamo.  There  is  also  in  the  south  part  of  the 
township  an  incorporated  cemetery  association  controlled 
jointly  by  residents  of  Alamo  and  Oshtemo. 

TOWNSHIP   OFFICERS. 
The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  officers  of  the  town- 
ship since  its  organization,  in  1838 : 

1838. — Jesse  W.  Turner,  Supervisor;  William  Taylor,  Township 
Clerk j  Asa  Reede,  Mahlon  Everitt,  Jesse  W.  Turner,  John 
Jeffers,  Justices  of  the  Peace;  Jesse  W.  Turner,  Nelson 
Everitt,  Horace  Eastman,  Highway  Commissioners  ;  Garret 
Rosa,  Josephus  Case,  Collectors;  Mahlon  Everitt,  John  John- 
son, John  Coshun,  Assessors;  J.  W.  Turner,  William  Taylor, 
John  Johnson,  School  Inspectors;  Simon  Sager,  Ephraim 
Case,  William  H.  Finch,  Constables. 

1839. — Solomon  Case,  Supervisor;  William  Taylor,  Township  Clerk; 
Solomon  Case,  Treasurer ;  John  Johnson,  Asa  Rude, 
Ephraim  Butterfield,  Assessors ;  Philo  Seeley,  Julius  Hack- 
ley,  Horace  Eastman,  Highway  Commissioners;  Solomon 
Case,  John  B.  Wheeler;  Justices  of  the  Peace;  William  Tay- 
lor, William  S.  Hargin,  John  B.  Wheeler,  School  Inspectors; 
William  H.  Finch,  Collector;  Festus  Montague,  D.  S.  Ball, 
Directors  of  the  Poor;  William  H.  Finch,  0.  Smead,  Ephraim 
Butterfield,  Joseph  Johnson,  Constables. 

1840. — Solomon  Case,  Supervisor;  John  B.  Wheeler, Township  Clerk; 
Solomon  Case,  Treasurer;  John  Johnson,  Julius  Hackley, 
Charles  Wheeler,  Assessors;  James  Tallman,  John  John- 
son, Charles  Wheeler,  Highway  Commissioners;  John  B. 
Wheeler,  Julius  Hackley,  Justices  of  the  Peace;  Festus 
Montague,  Collector;  Foster  Johnson,  William  H.  Finch, 
Directors  of  the  Poor ;  William  S.  Hargin,  Julius  Hackley, 


John   B.  Wheeler,  School   Inspectors;    Festus  Montague, 
Charles  Wheeler,  E.  Mott,  Constables. 

1841.— John  Jeffers,  Supervisor;  0.  H.  Gregory,  Township  Clerk; 
W.  S.  Hargin,  Treasurer;  James  Tallman,  Assessor; 
0.  E.  Korah,  Luther  Follett,  Highway  Commissioners; 
James  Chamberlain,  0.  H.  Gregory,  W.  S.  Hargin,  School 
Inspectors;  Asa  Rude,  Overseer  of  the  Poor  (did  not 
qualify) ;  Festus  Montague,  Richard  Armstrong,  Rockwell 
Pratt,  H.  L.  James,  Constables. 

1842. — Mahlon  Everitt,  Supervisor;  0.  H.  Gregory,  Township  Clerk; 
Julius  Hackley,  Treasurer;  Ephraim  Butterfield,  Thomas 
G.  Carpenter,  John  Johnson,  Highway  Commissioners  ; 
Julius  Hackley,  John  Johnson,  Assessors ;  Foster  Johnson, 
Thomas  G.  Carpenter,  Constables. 

1843.— Mahlon  Everitt,  Supervisor;  0.  H.  Gregory,  Township  Clerk; 
Asa  Rude,  John  Jeffers,  Justices  of  the  Peace;  John  G. 
Tarbell,  Mahlon  Everitt,  School  Inspectors;  Thomas  G. 
Carpenter,  Director  of  the  Poor;  Festus  Montague,  Thomas 
G.  Carpenter,  Philander  Cross,  Edward  Pratt,  Constables. 

1844. — Ormond  II.  Gregory,  Supervisor;  Asa  Rude,  Township  Clerk; 
Julius  Hackley,  Treasurer;  John  B.  Wheeler,  Justice  of  the 
Peace;  Julius  Hackley,  Charles  M.  Wheeler,  Assessors; 
John  Johnson,  John  B.  Wheeler,  Philo  Seeley,  Highway 
Commissioners;  John  G.  Tarbell,  School  Inspector;  Luther 
Follett,  Asa  Rude,  Directors  of  the  Poor;  John  Babcock, 
George  H.  Seeley,  Festus  Montague,  John  Tarbell,  Con- 
stables. 

1845. — John  Jeffers,  Supervisor;  William  H.  Case,  Township  Clerk; 
Thomas  G.  Carpenter,  Treasurer;  John  Jeffers,  Justice  of 
the  Peace;  Uriah  L.  James,  Allen  Brown,  Charles  M. 
Wheeler,  Highway  Commissioners ;  Charles  M.  Wheeler, 
Alexander  S.  Eaton,  Assessors;  Julius  Hackley,  School 
Inspector;  George  Armstrong,  Luther  Follett,  Directors  of 
the  Poor;  John  Babcock,  Alexander  S.  Eaton,  Joseph 
Veeley,  Constables. 

1846; — John  Jeffers,  Supervisor;  Joseph  S.  Veeley,  Township  Clerk  ; 
T.  G.  Carpenter,  Treasurer ;  Samuel  True,  Jr.,  Justice  of  the 
Peace ;  Allen  Brown,  U.  L.  James,  Tilly  Sanford,  Highway 
Commissioners ;  Jacob  Rupert,  A.  S.  Eaton,  Assessors ;  Robt. 
Wasson,  George  Armstrong,  Directors  of  the  Poor ;  Deodat 
Jeffers,  David  Johnson,  School  Inspectors;  John  Babcock, 
A.  S.  Eaton,  W.  H.  Finch,  Fergus  Montague,  Constables. 

1847. — John  Jeffers,  Supervisor ;  Eli  Hathaway,  Township  Clerk  ; 
Luther  Follett,  Treasurer;  Robert  Ralston,  Justice  of  the 
Peace;  Philander  Cross,  Samuel  True,  William  H.  Finch, 
Highway  Commissioners;  A.  S.  Eaton,  Assessor;  Tilly 
Sanford,  U.  L.  James,  Directors  of  the  Poor;  John  Eastland, 
Inspector  of  Schools;  William  H.  Finch,  Hiram  Everitt, 
Henry  Piper,  Albert  Sanford,  Constables. 

1848. — Fletcher  Ransom,  Supervisor;  Eli  Hathaway,  Township  Clerk; 
James  Franklin,  John  B.  Wheeler,  Justices  of  the  Peace; 
Luther  Follett,  Treasurer;  Henry  Piper,  Highway  Com- 
missioner; David  Johnson,  School  Inspector;  A.  S.  Eaton, 
John  V.  Tallman,  Assessors ;  Fletcher  Ransom,  John  Tar- 
bell, Directors  of  the  Poor;  Henry  Piper,  Wm.  H.  Finch, 
Ariston  Sanford,  Samuel  Cavanaugh,  Constables. 

1849. — Fletcher  Ransom,  Supervisor;  Eli  Hathaway,  Township  Clerk; 
George  Wheeler,  James  Franklin,  Justices  of  the  Peace; 
Asa  Rude,  John  G.  Tarbell,  S.  D.  Barber,  School  Inspectors; 
A.  S.  Eaton,  S.  G.  Torrey,  Highway  Commissioners;  John 
G.  Tarbell,  Asa  Rude,  Directors  of  the  Poor;  William  H. 
Finch,  John  Reed,  Constables. 

1850. — John  Jeffers,  Supervisor ;  John  Tarbell,  Township  Clerk ;  Al- 
bert Newland,  John  G.  Tarbell,  Justices  of  the  Peace; 
Luther  Follet,  Treasurer ;  0.  H.  Gregory,  School  Inspector  ; 
Cyrus  Higgins,  Thomas  G.  Carpenter,  Highway  Commis- 
sioners; F.  Ransom,  Charles  Wheeler,  Assessors;  David 
Johnson,  John  Eastland,  Directors  of  the  Poor;  William  H. 
Finch,  John  Reed,  Festus  Montague,  E.  Sanford,  Constables. 

1851. — J.  B.  Wheeler,  Supervisor;  J.  Tarbell,  Township  Clerk;  J. 
Veeley,  Treasurer;  Solomon  Case,  J.  B.  Wheeler,  Justices 
of  the  Peace;  J.  Johnson,  Highway  Commissioner;  F.Ran- 
som, School  Inspector;  A.  L.  James,  Director  of  the  Poor; 
W.  H.  Finch,  George  Ford,  Constables. 

1852. — James  Franklin,  Supervisor;  Benj.  P.  Chase,  Township  Clerk; 
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Joseph  Veeley,  Treasurer ;  Hiram  Everitt,  Highway  Com- 
missioner; Charles  Barber,  Mahlon  Everitt,  Justices  of  the 
Peace;  J.  G.  Tarbell,  School  Inspector;  Samuel  H.  Sim- 
mons, Julius  Hackley,  Assessors;  Thomas  G.  Carpenter, 
R.  Pratt,  Overseers  of  the  Poor;  Wm.  H.  Finch,  George 
Ford,  Benjamin  Goodwin,  Constables. 

1853. — James  Franklin,  Supervisor ;  Myron  Parks,  Township  Clerk ; 
Joseph  Veeley,  Treasurer;  Allen  Brown,  Highway  Com- 
missioner; 0.  H.  Gregory,  School  Inspector;  0.  H.  Gregory, 
Justice  of  the  Peace;  John  G.  Tarbell,  Overseer  of  the 
Poor;  Benjamin  B.  Burphy,  George  Ford,  Constables. 

1854. — James  Franklin,  Supervisor;  Charles  W.  Barber,  Township 
Clerk;  Joseph  Veeley,  Treasurer;  Asa  Bowker,  Highway 
Commissioner;  John  G.  Tarbell,  J.  A.  Ormsbee,  School  In- 
spectors ;  Nathan  Forbes,  Samuel  Simmons,  Charles  W.  Bar- 
ber, Justices  of  the  Peace;  Bolivar  Rude,  Benj.  B.  Burphy, 
Constables;  John  G.  Tarbell,  Overseer  of  the  Poor. 

1855.— James  Franklin,  Supervisor;  Chas.  W.  Barber,  Township 
Clerk;  S.  D.  Barber,  Treasurer;  John  B.  Wheeler,  Reuben 
Smith,  Justices  of  the  Peace ;  Charles  A.  Ransom,  School 
Inspector;  Samuel  True,  Highway  Commissioner;  William 
Finch,  Warren  Eaton,  Silas  Crofoot,  Constables. 

1856.— Joseph  Veeley,  Supervisor;  Charles  W.  Barber,  Township 
Clerk;  S.  D.  Barber,  Treasurer;  John  G.  Tarbell,  Henry 
Selkrig,  School  Inspectors  ;  A.  H.  Hill,  Justice  of  the  Peace; 
R.  S.  Davis,  Edward  Sears,  Highway  Commissioners;  Wil- 
liam Finch,  Oscar  Tarbell,  Henry  A.  Tallman,  Constables. 

1857.— A.  H.  Hill,  Supervisor;  Chas.  W.  Barber,  Township  Clerk; 
S.  D.  Barber,  Treasurer ;  Henry  Selkrig,  School  Inspector  ; 
John  Wiels,  Justice  of  the  Peace;  Hiram  Everitt,  John 
Chambers,  Redmond  Chandler,  Highway  Commissioners; 
Reuben  Smith,  Overseer  of  the  Poor ;  Henry  Tallman, 
Thomas  Athey,  S.  D.  Barber,  Oscar  James,  Constables. 

1858.— Augustus  H.  Hill,  Supervisor;  Chas.  W.  Barber,  Township 
Clerk;  S.  D.  Barber,  Treasurer;  Richard  Atchin,  Charles 
Russell,  School  Inspectors;  Wm.  G.  Russell,  Justice  of  the 
Peace;  Edward  Seares,  Redmond  Chandler,  Highway  Com- 
missioners; Charles  W.  Barber,  Jesse  Black,  W.  A.  Tallman, 
Constables;  Reuben  Smith,  Overseer  of  the  Poor. 

1859. — Augustus  H.  Hill,  Supervisor  ;  Charles  W.  Barber,  Township 
Clerk ;  Joseph  Veeley,  Treasurer ;  John  B.  Wheeler,  Philip 
Vanfrank,  Justices  of  the  Peace;  Reuben  Smith,  Highway 
Commissioner ;  John  G.  Tarbell,  Francis  Forbes,  School  In- 
spectors; Reuben  Smith,  Overseer  of  the  Poor;  Samuel  True, 
Zachariah  Bennett,  Chester  Williams,  I.  Ogden,  Constables. 

I860. — Augustus  J.  Hill,  Supervisor ;  Charles  P.  Russell,  Township 
Clerk;  William  G.  Russell,  Treasurer;  Augustus  H.  Hill, 
Justice  of  the  Peace;  Francis  Forbes,  School  Inspector; 
Jeremiah  M.  Brown,  Highway  Commissioner;  David  Cole- 
man, Z.  C.  Bennett,  E.  A.  Smith,  E.  S.  Beach,  Constables. 

1861. — Augustus  H.  Hill,  Supervisor  ;  Charles  P.  Russell,  Township 
Clerk ;  Charles  W.  Barber,  Treasurer;  Samuel  II.  Simmons, 
John  Schuyler,  Justices  of  the  Peace;  John  G.  Tarbell, 
School  Inspector;  Alpheus  Snow,  John  Wiles,  Highway 
Commissioners;  Wm.  H.  H.  Miller,  Z.  C.  Bennett,  Aaron 
Tallman,  Hiram  Everitt,  Constables. 

1862. — Augustus  H.  Hill,  Supervisor;  Charles  P.  Russell,  Township 
Clerk;  Cyrus  S.  Higgins,  Treasurer;  David  Spaulding,  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace;  Francis  M.  Fobes,  School  Inspector; 
Caleb  W.  Gardner,  Highway  Commissioner;  Harvey  C. 
Nicholas,  James  L.  Cole,  Edwin  L.  Love,  John  Schuyler, 
Constables. 

1863.— Augustus  H.  Hill,  Supervisor ;  Charles  P.  Russell,  Township 
Clerk ;  Joseph  Veeley,  Treasurer ;  Julius  Hackley,  Justice 
of  the  Peace ;  Charles  H.  Monroe,  School  Inspector ;  Garret 
Van  Arsdale,  Highway  Commissioner;  Hiram  Everitt,  Sam- 
uel E.  Love,  Constables. 

1864. — Augustus  H.  Hill,  Supervisor ;  Charles  P.  Russell,  Township 
Clerk;  Joseph  Veeley,  Treasurer;  Hiram  Everitt,  Justice 
of  the  Peace;  Caleb  O.Nash,  School  Inspector;  Alpheus 
Snow,  John  V.  Tallman,  Highway  Commissioners ;  John 
W.  Ott,  George  Piper,  Henry  A.  Tallman,  Alfred  Simmons, 
Constables. 

1865. — Augustus  H.  Hill,  Supervisor ;  Charles  P.  Russell,  Township 
Clerk ;  Joseph  Veeley,  Treasurer;   Samuel  H.  Simmons, 


Charles  W.  Barber,  Justices  of  the  Peace ;  John  G.  Tarbell, 
.  Inspector  of  Schools ;  Aaron  Tallman,  Highway  Commis- 
sioner ;  Amos  Talliday,  Easton  Tallman,  Edwin  P.  Hack- 
ley,  James  Shepard,  Constables. 

1866. — Charles  W.  Barber,  Supervisor;  Charles  P.  Russell,  Township 
Clerk ;  Henry  A.  Tallman,  Treasurer ;  Augustus  H.  Hill, 
Justice  of  the  Peace;  Loren  C.  Hill,  School  Inspector; 
Hiram  B.  Rose,  Joel  Lillie,  Highway  Commissioners ;  Edwin 
P.  Hackley,  Amos  Talliday,  Oscar  H.  Tarbell,  Easton  Tall- 
man, Constables. 

1867. — Charles  W.  Barber,  Supervisor;  James  S.  Tarbell,  Township 
Clerk ;  Henry  A.  Tallman,  Treasurer ;  Hiram  B.  Rose,  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace ;  John  G.  Tarbell,  Richard  Atchin,  School 
Inspectors  ;  David  Coleman,  Highway  Commissioner ;  Wil- 
liam H.  Frazer,  Chester  A.  Williams,  Barzilla  Snow,  Charles 
Willson,  Constables. 

1868  — Charles  A.  Ransom,  Supervisor ;  James  S.  Tarbell,  Clerk ; 
Henry  A.  Tallman,  Treasurer ;  Garret  Van  Arsdale,  Joseph 
Veeley,  Justices  of  the  Peace;  Orvill  T.  Blood,  Edwin  P. 
Hackley,  School  Inspectors;  Joel  Lillie,  Highway  Commis- 
sioner; John  Palmer,  Chester  Williams,  Frank  Van  Vran- 
ken,  Oscar  Tarbell,  Constables. 

1869.— Henry  A.  Tallman,  Supervisor;  Chas.  P.Russell,  Township 
Clerk;  Samuel  H.  Simmons,  Treasurer;  Barzilla  Snow,  S. 
H.  Simmons,  Justices  of  the  Peace ;  Edwin  P.  Hackley, 
David  Spaulding,  School  Inspectors ;  Eli  D.  Hopkins,  High- 
way Commissioner;  F.  A.  Coleman,  Frank  Van  Vranken, 
Aaron  Tallman,  Preston  Hackley,  Constables. 

1870.— Henry  A.  Tallman,  Supervisor;  Jacob  Bogardus,  Township 
Clerk ;  Samuel  H.  Simmons,  Treasurer ;  Barzilla  Snow,  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace;  H.  B.  Rose,  Highway  Commissioner;  Ed- 
win P.  Hackley,  School  Inspector;  James  Lillie,  Frank 
Van  Vranken,  Oliver  Brockaway,  Chester  Williams,  Con- 
stables. 

1871.— Charles  A.  Ransom,  Supervisor ;  E.  C.  Johnson,  Township 
Clerk;  S.  H.Simmons,  Treasurer;  David  Spaulding,  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace;  Edwin  P.  Hackley,  David  Spaulding, 
Highway  Commissioners;  Joseph  Coshun,  School  Inspector; 
Merritt  Mussulman,  Geo.  G.  Hubbard,  Ammi  Bennett,  Ches- 
ter A.  Williams,  Constables. 

1872.— Henry  A.  Tallman,  Supervisor;  Henry  C.  Peck,  Township 
Clerk ;  Joseph  S.  Veeley,  Treasurer ;  Isaac  P.  Prosser,  Gar- 
ret Van  Arsdale,  Justices  of  the  Peace;  Joseph  Coshun, 
Marvin  Higgins,  Highway  Commissioners ;  Edwin  P.  Hack- 
ley,  School  Inspector;  Ammi  M.  Bennett,  George  Dayharsh, 
Chas.  W.  Barber,  Geo.  G.  Hubbard,  Constables. 

1873.— Henry  A.  Tallman,  Supervisor;  Thomas  J.  Congdon,  Town- 
ship Clerk ;  Charles  H.  Barber,  Treasurer ;  Chas.  A.  Ran- 
som, Samuel  H.  Simmons,  Justices  of  the  Peace;  Garret 
Van  Arsdale,  Highway  Commissioner;  Joseph  Coshun, 
School  Inspector;  George  S.  Dayharsh,  Aaron  Tallman, 
Easton  Tallman,  Ammi  M.  Bennett,  Constables. 

1874.— Henry  A.  Tallman,  Supervisor;  Thomas  J.  Congdon,  Town- 
ship Clerk;  Charles  H.  Barber,  Treasurer;  Barzilla  Snow, 
Henry  C.  Peck,  Justices  of  the  Peace;  Marvin  G.  Higgins, 
Highway  Commissioner;  Edwin  P.  Hackley,  School  In- 
spector; Samuel  H.  Simmons,  George  Piper,  Ammi  M.  Ben- 
nett, George  S.  Dayharsh,  Constables. 

1875.— Charles  A.Ransom,  Supervisor;  Amos  P.  Foster,  Township 
Clerk ;  Erastus  Davis,  Treasurer ;  Hugh  McCall,  Jacob  T. 
Bogardus,  Justices  of  the  Peace;  William  Piper,  Highway 
Commissioner;  Chas.  C.  Adams,  Superintendent  of  Schools; 
Jonathan  A.  Wheeler,  School  Inspector;  Isaac  P.  Prosser, 
Chester  A.  Williams,  George  W.  Carpenter,  Marquis  L. 
Chapman,  Constables. 

1876.— Henry  A.  Tallman,  Supervisor;  Amos  P.  Foster,  Township 
Clerk;  Thomas  J.  Congdon,  Treasurer;  Garret  Van  Ars- 
dale, Philander  W.  Hubbard,  Justices  of  the  Peace;  Warren 
G.  Higgins,  Highway  Commissioner;  Lowell  L.  Blair,  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools;  Edwin  P.  Hackley,  School  Inspec- 
tor; Samuel  H.  Simmons,  Drain  Commissioner;  Geo.  S. 
Dayharsh,  Jay  Caldwell,  Joseph  Cochran,  Frank  Van  Vran- 
ken, Constables. 

1877.— Barzilla  Snow,  Supervisor;  Thomas  J.  Congdon,  Township 
Clerk;   George  W.  Carpenter,  Treasurer;   John  C.  Lusk, 
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Justice  of  the  Peace;  Marvin  G.  Higgins,  Highway  Com- 
missioner; Lowell  L.  Blair,  Superintendent  of  Schools; 
William  H.  Piper,  School  Inspector;  Oliver  Brockway, 
Paul  Palmer,  George  S.  Dayharsh,  Hiram  Veeley,  Con- 
stables. 
1878. — Barzilla  Snow,  Supervisor;  Erwin  E.  Johnson,  Township 
Clerk;  George  W.  Carpenter,  Joseph  T.  Peck,  Edward 
Bigelow,  Justices  of  the  Peace;  Charles  Searles,  Highway 
Commissioner;  Lowell  L.  Blair,  Superintendent  of  Schools; 


Joseph  Coshun,  School  Inspector;  Garret  Van  Arsdale, 
Drain  Commissioner;  James  W.  Crane,  Oliver  Brockway, 
Philip  Ware,  Frank  Van  Vranken,  Constables. 
lS1?^.— Barzilla  Snow,  Supervisor;  Garret  Van  Arsdale,  Township 
Clerk;  William  Oliver,  Treasurer;  Samuel  H.  Simmons, 
Justice  of  the  Peace;  «Charles  Searles,  Highway  Commis- 
sioner ;  A.  Volney  Brundage,  Superintendent  of  Schools ; 
Joseph  Coshun,  School  Inspector ;  George  Dayharsh,  Charles 
Parks,  Preston  F.  Hackley,  Edwin  J.  Crane,  Constables. 


BIOGBAPHIOAL   SKETCHES. 


THOMAS  G.  CARPENTER. 


MRS.  THOMAS  G.  CARPENTER. 


THOMAS  G.  CARPENTER. 

This  gentleman  was  born  in  Stephentown,  Rensselaer  Co., 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  24, 1794.  His  grandfather,  Samuel  Carpenter, 
was  a  native  of  England,  and  settled  in  Stephentown  very 
early  with  his  family.  His  son,  Greenman  Carpenter 
(father  of  Thomas  G.),  entered  land  on  the  Connecticut 
tract  in  the  town  of  Sweden,  now  in  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
1811,  and  in  1812  his  son  occupied  it,  the  remainder  of 
the  family  not  removing  to  it  as  was  originally  intended. 
Thomas  G.  Carpenter  enlisted  as  a  drummer  in  the  war  of 
1812-15,  and  served  one  year.  After  his  term  of  service 
had  expired,  he  returned  home,  and  was  married  to  Miss 
Liddie  James,  March  10,  1816.  They  moved  to  Sweden 
township,  and  redeemed  one  hundred  acres  of  the  land 
which  had  been  entered  by  Mr.  Carpenter's  father,  and 
lived  upon  it  for  nineteen  years,  during  which  period  eight 
children  were  born  to  them.  In  the  spring  of  1837,  owing 
to  severe  losses,  Mr.  Carpenter  removed  with  his  family  to 
Michigan,  and  settled  in  the  township  of  Alamo,  Kalamazoo 
Co.  The  entire  distance,  from  the  old  home  in  New  York, 
was  traversed  with  a  team,  the  journey  occupying  thirteen 
days'  time.  Mr.  Carpenter  built  the  first  frame  building  in 
the  township,  and  still  resides  in  it.  When  he  came  West 
he  had  a  large  family  to  care  for,  and  the  sum  of  five  dol- 
lars and  ten  cents  constituted  his  financial  balance ;  and  he 


possessed  no  stock  of  any  kind,  except  his  team.  But  he 
was  of  that  rugged  pioneer  type  which  brings  men  safely 
through  difficulties,  and,  though  adversity  frowned  upon 
him  for  a  time,  he  at  length  prospered.  He  is  an  old-line 
Democrat  in  politics,  and  has  held  the  position  of  township 
treasurer  in  Alamo,  and  various  other  offices.  He  and  his 
venerable  wife  have  been  married  nearly  sixty-four  years, 
and  both  are  still  living ;  his  wife  is  eighty  years  of  age, — 
six  years  younger  than  the  "  old  pioneer,"  whose  name  is  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  Both  are  members  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church.  The  oldest  son,  James  J.  Carpenter,  married 
a  daughter  of  Luther  Chamberlain,  of  Cooper  township, 
and  resides  with  his  father-in-law.  George  W.  married 
Miss  Maria  Wilson,  and  lives  at  home  with  his  parents. 
The  remaining  children  are  married,  and  scattered  over  tht 
country,  one  living  in  Kansas,  another  living  in  Califor- 
nia, one  in  Wisconsin,  and  one  in  Prairie  Ron de  township, 
Kalamazoo  Co. 


HUGH   McCALL. 

Hugh,  son  of  Dougald  McCall,  is  the  oldest  of  eight 
children,  and  was  born  in  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
17, 1829.  His  father,  whose  means  were  somewhat  limited, 
gold  his  farm  and  removed  with  the  family  to  Michigan  in 
the  fall  of  1839,  proceeding  to  Detroit  by  boat,  and  driving 
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from  thence  to  Grand  Prairie  with  his  team,  which  he  had 
brought  along.  On  the  prairie  he  rented  eighty  acres  of 
land,  and  a  year  later  purchased  an  unimproved  eighty  in 
Oshtemo  township,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 

Hugh  McCall  remained  at  home  until  he  was  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  working  summers  on  the  farm  and  attending 
school  a  part  of  the  time  during  the  winters.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-five  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Pierson, 
daughter  of  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  on  Grand  Prairie, 
Kalamazoo  Co.  Remaining  on  the  old  place  about  a  year, 
— his  father  having  been  laid  to  rest, — he  finally  purchased 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  unimproved  land  of  his 
wife's  father,  David  J.  Pierson,  built  upon  it  a  small  frame 
house,  and  began  to  improve  a  home  of  his  own.  During 
the  twelve  years  Mr.  McCall  and  his  wife  occupied  this 
house   their    children,   Herbert,   Byron   (now   deceased), 


Frank,  Hattie,  and  Miron,  were  born.  Mr.  McCall  now 
occupies'  one  of  the  finest  houses  in  the  township,  and  is 
the  owner  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  land.  Since 
moving  into  his  present  residence  two  more  children  have 
been  born, — Burt  and  Fred.  The  daughter  attends  school 
at  Kalamazoo.  Herbert,  the  oldest,  has  a  farm,  which  was 
purchased  for  him  by  his  father,  but  lives  most  of  the  time 
at  the  home  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  McCall  was  engaged  for  about  eighteen  years  in  the 
business  of  threshing,  doing  work  for  farmers  in  nearly  half 
the  territory  of  the  county.  His  principal  farm  product  is 
wheat,  he  having  raised,  for  several  years,  about  two  thou- 
sand bushels  annually. 

Politically  he  is  a  Democrat.  His  brothers  are  all  living 
in  the  West.  His  mother,  who  is  yet  alive,  passes  much 
of  her  time  at  the  residence  of  her  son  Hugh. 


BRADY. 


NATURAL  FEATURES. 

Geography. — The  present  township  of  Brady  includes 
that  portion  of  the  county  of  Kalamazoo  designated  on  the 
United  States  survey  thereof  as  township  4  south,  in  range 
10  west.  It  occupies  a  position  in  the  southern  tier  of 
townships,  and  is  bounded  north  by  the  township  of  Pa- 
vilion, east  by  Wakeshma,  west  by  Schoolcraft,  and  south 
by  St.  Joseph  County. 

Topography,  Soils,  Lakes,  Water- Courses,  etc. — The 
surface  of  Brady  township  is  gently  undulating  along  the 
streams,  and  approaching  nearer  to  a  level  in  other  por- 
tions. The  eastern  part  was  originally  heavily  timbered, 
while  in  the  west  were  the  familiar  "  oak  openings."  The 
soil  is  excellent  and  productive.  The  township  was  sur- 
veyed into  sections  and  their  subdivisions,  in  1826,  by 
Robert  Clark,  Jr.  On  the  plat  made  from  his  field-notes 
is  shown  considerable  marsh  in  portions  of  the  township, 
but  this  has  been  drained  so  thoroughly  that  much  of  the 
territory  marked  marsh  is  now  of  great  value  as  farming 
land.  The  township  is  well  watered, — two  branches  of  the 
Portage  flow  through  it,  also  Bear  Creek  (or,  as  it  was 
originally  known,  Beaver  Creek),  and  a  few  smaller  water- 
courses. The  power  furnished  by  the  larger  streams  has 
been  utilized  to  some  extent.  A  few  small  lakes  exist 
in  the  township,  as  Thrall,*  Mud,  and  one  or  two  of  less 
consequence.  A  larger  one,  known  as  Indian  Lake,  lies 
mostly  in  this  town,  with  a  portion  extending  north  into 
Pavilion.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  feeders  of  the  Por- 
tage.    A  portion  of  the  village  of  Vicksburgf  is  located 

*  So  named  from  a  man  who  settled  early  on  its  south  shore.  The 
highway  extending  westward  to  Vieksburg  then  passed  close  by  the 
lake. 

f  Until  1872  known  as  Brady. 


in  Brady  township,  on  sections  18  and  19,  and  the  depot  at 
the  junction  of  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  and  North- 
western Grand  Trunk  Railways  is  also  on  the  Brady  side 
of  the  line. 

PREHISTORIC. 

Several  mounds  of  ancient  origin  have  been  discovered 
in  this  town,  and  some  of  them  have  been  opened  by  seekers 
after  relics  of  a  past  race.  A  mound  on  the  farm  of  Bradley 
S.  Williams,  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  township,  upon 
being  opened  was  found  to  contain  a  human  skeleton  and 
the  mass  of  debris  which  is  characteristic  of  similar  mounds 
wherever  found.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  was,  there- 
fore, that  they  were  burial-places,  used  by  a  race  which 
occupied  the  region  before  the  tribes  known  as  Indians  had 
come  into  possession  thereof.  These  smaller  mounds,  and 
in  such  localities,  may  have  been  used  by  the  Indians  them- 
selves, but  it  is  scarcely  probable.  The  one  upon  Mr.  Wil- 
liams' farm  was  surmounted  by  an  oak-tree  two  feet  in  di- 
ameter, thus  affording  evidence  of  great  age  ;  and  it  seems 
proper  to  presume  that  these  mounds  were  originated  by 
the  same  people  who  prepared  the  famous  "  garden-beds"  of 
Southwestern  Michigan. 

THE  NOTTAWA-SEEPE  RESERVATION. 

Among  the  tracts  of  land  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
Indians  at  the  treaty  of  Chicago,  in  1821,  was  that  bear- 
ing the  foregoing  title.  It  embraced  115  sections  of 
government  surveys,  and  the  portion  lying  in  Kalamazoo 
County  included  the  whole  of  what  is  now  Brady  township, 
and  a  strip  two  miles  off  from  each, — Schoolcraft  and 
Wakeshma.  It  extended  south  into  St.  Joseph  County,  in 
which  its  dimensions  were  nearly  the  same,  and  in  the  latter 
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were  the  villages  of  the  Nottawa  Indians,  who  occupied  it, 
— one  in  Leonidas  and  another  in  Mendon. 

a  In  September,  1833,  Governor  Porter  met  Sau-au- 
quett  and  others  of  the  tribe, — inferior  men, — and  by  blan- 
dishments which  won  their  hearts,  in  the  way  of  gay  trap- 
pings and  military  accoutrements,  induced  them  to  sign  a 
treaty  ceding  to  the  United  States  the  Nottawa-Seepe  res- 
ervation."* Considerable  dissatisfaction  among  the  Indians 
was  the  result,  but  the  matter  was  finally  settled,  and  two 
years  were  allowed  them  in  which  to  remove  from  the  res- 
ervation. As  soon  as  it  was  aseertained  that  the  United 
States  had  acquired  a  title  to  the  land,  the  better  portions 
of  the  reservation  were  taken  up  by  settlers,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  the  Indians  had  two  years  longer  to  remain 
upon  it,  and  still  further  trouble  ensued.  u  It  was  not 
until  the  spring  of  1840  that  the  Indians  were  finally  in- 
duced to  leave  their  homes,  and  then  only  by  the  appear- 
ance on  the  scene  of  Gen.  Brady  and  a  detachment  of 
United  States  dragoons." 

LAND-ENTRIES. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  who  originally  entered 
land  in  township  4  south,  range  10  west,  now  constituting 
Brady,  together  with  the  sections  and  years  in  which  the 
entries  were  made : 

Section  1. — 1841,  Sylvius  Wallers;  1842,  Conrad  Eberstein,  State  of 
Michigan;  1847,  George  Eberstein;  1853,  Conrad  Eberstein. 

Section  2.— 1841,  Charles  Tando ;  1842,  Jonathan  Mallery ;  1843, 
Conrad  Eberstein,  Reuben  A.  Fuller,  State  of  Michigan ;  1848, 
Theodore  Lameceule. 

Section  3. — State  of  Michigan. 

Section  4.— 1843,  Almon  W.  Paine;  1844,  Daniel  J.  Chipman;  1846, 
George  A.  Ward;  1847,  Silas  Morse;  1848,  Hiram  Ward;  1853, 
Edward  P.  Riley. 

Section  5.— 1838,  Loren  Stowell ;  1842,  Bradley  S.  Williams ;  1845, 
Jacob  Lemon  ;  1847,  William  Birch. 

Section  6.— 1838,  George  W.  Allen;  1842,  William  H.  Shumway, 
Russell  Bishop;  1844,  Charles  Dumphey;  1850,  George  Lemon; 
1853,  B.  S.  Williams. 

Section  7. — 1838,  Roswell  B.  Clark ;  1839,  Loren  Clark,  Benjamin 
Tuttle,  State. 

Section  8. — 1843,  Charles  P.  Johnson,  State  of  Michigan. 

Section  9. — 1840,  John  Downs,  State;  1847,  Truman  Tiffany,  Oliver 
Davenport ;  1848,  Herschel  Wolcott. 

Section  10. — State  of  Michigan. 

Section  11. — 1843,  Almon  W.  Paine,  State;  1847,  Jacob  Hampton, 
Walter  J.  Barrett ;  1853,  Jacob  Hampton. 

Section  12.— 1843,  Martin  Van  Buren,  State;  1852,  William  M.  Mur- 
ray, Mariah  Corson;  1853,  Levi  R.  Corson. 

Section  13. — University  of  Michigan. 

Section  14. — 1843-46,  Nancy  Brown,  State;  1853,  Eleary  F.  Briggs. 

Section  15. — State  of  Michigan. 

Section  16. — School  land. 

Section  17. — Horace  Allen,  Richard  Reed,  State;  1848,  Charlotte  M. 
McElvaine,  Samuel  Lammon ;  1853,  John  Sharp  ;  1855,  Abner 
Cross. 

Section  18. — 1838,  Jonathan  Carley,  State ;  1846,  Matthew  Reid ; 
1847,  Peleg  Stevens  ;  1852,  Matthew  Reid. 

Section  19. — University  of  Michigan. 

Section  20. — 1842,  Leonard  Beebe,  State. 

Section  21. — University  of  Michigan. 

Section  22.— 1842,  Manley  P.  Axtell,  State;  1844,  Octavius  A.  Axtell; 
,     1845,  Benjamin  Franklin  Axtell. 

Section  23,-1842,  Abram  Allen,  Sylvester  Axtell,  Sr. ;  1844,  Benja- 
min Burlingham,  Octavius  A.  Axtell,  State ;  1847,  Nathan  Os- 
born  and  Hosea  Barnabee ;  1854,  Charles  Brown. 

Section  24. — State  of  Michigan. 


*  History  of  St.  Joseph  County,  p.  13. 


Section  25. — State  (swamp  lands) ;  1853,  John  G.  Peek. 

Section  26. — State  of  Michigan. 

'Section  27. — 1842,  Elisha  Doan;  1844,  same,  State. 

Section  28. — State  of  Michigan. 

Section  29. — University  of  Michigan. 

Section  30.— 1838,  Charles  Kimble,  State. 

Section  Zl. — 1840,  Samuel  Shearer;  1842,  George  Bishop,  Margaret 

Kimble  ;  1843,  Asa  and  Randolph  Nutting. 
Section  32. — 1842,  Daniel  Jenkinson,  Jonas  Allen;  1844,  Harmans  T. 

Clement,  State ;  1852,  George  Wilson. 
Section  33.— 1843-44,  William  Worthington,  State  of  Michigan;  1845, 

Josiah  Folson ;  1847,  Nancy  Anderson. 
Section  34.— 1838,  De  Witt  C.  Brooks;  1843,  William  Birch;  1845, 

Abel  Thompson,  State  of  Michigan. 
Section  35.— 1839,  Abram  Allen;    1843-47,  Roswell  Darling,  State; 

1847,  Daniel  P.  Anderson. 
Section  36. — State  of  Michigan. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  earliest 
entries  in  the  township  were  made  in  1838,  and  were  but 
few  in  number.  Settlers  were  slow  to  purchase  and  locate 
in  the  territory.  Considerable  marsh  existed,  but  this  has 
since  been  generally  drained,  and  some  of  the  most  produc- 
tive farms  in  the  township  are  now  owned  where  the  land 
at  one  time  was  considered  almost  worthless,  or  at  least  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  draining.  The  principal  marshes,  as 
shown  on  the  plat  from  the  field-notes  of  the  government 
surveyor,  were  in  the  southern  part. 

EARLY   SETTLEMENT. 

The  name  of  the  first  settler  in  what  now  constitutes  the 
township  of  Brady  seems  to  have  around  it  a  veil  of  uncer- 
tainty, but  that  he  located  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
town  is  generally  admitted.  A  man  named  Heffron  was 
among/  the  earliest  ones.  Samuel  Shearer  lived  on  section 
31,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  locate.  William  Kimble, 
Sr.,  had  his  home  on  this  section,  but  died  a  short  time 
after  his  arrival ;  his  widow  subsequently  married  a  man 
named  Clement,  who  also  came  early.  The  locality  in 
which  the  pioneers  of  the  township  began  their  improve- 
ments was  known  as  the  "  Smalley  Settlement." 

Bradley  S.  Williams,  a  native  of  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y., 
and  later  a  resident  of  Huron  Co.,  Ohio,  came  to  Michigan 
in  the  month  of  August,  1835,  and  made  his  home  in 
Schoolcraft  township,  on  Prairie  Ronde.  During  the  fol- 
lowing winter  he  taught  school  on  the  south  side  of  the 
prairie.  At  that  time  Mr.  Williams  was  not  yet  of  age.  In 
the  fall  of  1835,  in  company  with  Lorenzo  Stowell,  he 
visited  this  township,  and,  after  examining  the  territory  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Smalley  settlement,  and  other 
parts,  he  finally  pre-empted  the  farm  he  now  owns,  on  sec- 
tions 5  and  6,  and  began  improving  it,  plowing  the  first 
furrow  in  that  part  of  town.  The  reason  he  and  Mr. 
Stowell  chose  this  locality  was  because  it  abounded  in 
better  timber  than  any  other.  Mr.  Williams  did  not 
settle  upon  his  place  until  the  fall  of  1839.  He  remained 
about  twenty  years,  and  removed  to  Kalamazoo,  which  has 
since  been  his  home,  and  at  which  place  he  is  now  quite 
extensively  engaged  in  manufacturing. 

Lorenzo  Stowell  settled  in  1838,  which  was  a  very  sickly 
year,  Dr.  David  E.  Brown,  of  Virginia  Corners,  in  School- 
craft township,  attending  principally  to  the  sick  of  this 
town,  and  nearly  all  were  ailing,  and  his  doses  are  remem- 
bered with  pleasure  (?)  by  those  who  were  under  his  care. 
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Mr.  Stowell  moved  finally  to  Lake  Co.,  Indi,  and,  at  the  age 
of  about  ninety,  died  at  Lowell,  in  that  county.     In  1838,  ^ 
also,  Dr.  H.  A.  Baker  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  this 
township. 

According  to  Thomas'  "  Historical  Directory  of  Kala- 
mazoo County  for  1869-70"  other  early  settlers  in  Brady, 
visiting  it  as  early  as  1835,  were  "  a  Mr.  Anderson,  Ben- 
jamin Tuttle,  Elisha  Doane."  The  last-named  gentleman, 
who  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  lived  also  in  the  States 
of  Vermont,  New  York,  and  Ohio.  He  came  to  Michigan 
from  the  town  of  Lyme,  Huron  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1829,  reaching 
Prairie  Bonde  on  the  first  day  of  August,  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  two  sons,  and  two  daughters.  He  located  first 
three  miles  southwest  of  Schoolcraft,  and  after  two  years 
moved  upon  the  farm  in  Schoolcraft  afterwards  owned  and 
occupied  by  Edwin  H.  Lothrop.  In  the  fall  of  1837  he 
moved  into  what  is  now  the  township  of  Brady,  and  set- 
tled on  section  27,  where  he  built  a  saw-mill  on  Bear 
Creek.  In  1850,  Mr.  Doane  went  to  California,  and  re- 
turned and  went  back  again  in  1851.  His  family  followed 
in  1853,  and  his  widow  now  resides  in  that  State.  One  of 
his  daughters  is  now  the  wife  of  John  W.  Darling,  of 
Brady.     The  old  farm  is  now  the  property  of  C.  M.  Beebe. 

John  W.  Darling,  from 'the  city  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  emi- 
grated to  Michigan  in  1835,  reaching  Park  township,  St. 
Joseph  County,  on  the  3d  of  December  in  that  year.  His 
father,  Ried  Darling,  in  company  with  another  son,  Bos- 
well  Darling,  had  located  on  Portage  Lake,  in  the  township 
of  Mendon,  and  J.  W.  D.  stayed  with  them  for  some 
time.  In  the  fall  of  1837  he  came  to  Vicksburg,  Kala- 
mazoo Co  ,  and  during  that  season  and  the  ensuing  win- 
ter worked  in  the  saw-mill  of  Smith,  Vickers  &  Co.  In 
the  spring  of  1838  he  moved  into  Brady  township,  which 
has  since  been  his  home,  although  much  of  his  time  has 
been  spent  away  from  it.  During  1851-52  he  was  in 
California.  His  first  claim  in  Brady  included  the  south- 
west quarter  of  section  27.  He  now  lives  on  section  34, 
where  he  settled  in  1853. 

Among  those  living  in  the  vicinity  when  Mr.  Darling 
came  was  John  W.  Barclay,  Sr.  Charles  Brown,  William 
Jenkinson,  and  William  B.  Wandell*  were  also  early  arri- 
vals. The  only  one  of  the  four  persons  named  who  is  now 
living  is  Mr.  Jenkinson,  who  was  originally  from  Ireland, 
and  for  some  time  a  resident  of  Canada.  The  widows  of 
Messrs.  Brown  and  Wandell  still  reside  in  the  township, 
and  the  former's  son,  Charles  Brown,  Jr.,  occupies  the  old 
farm.  Mr.  Brown  had  at  one  time  a  saw-mill  on  his  place, 
but  it  is  not  now  in  use. 

J.  M.  Beebe,  from  Medina  Co.,  Ohio,  moved  to  Kal- 
amazoo Co.,  Mich.,  in  September,  1843,  and  settled  in  the 
township  of  Cooper.  In  1853  he  came  to  Brady,  and 
since  that  date  the  latter  township  has  been  his  home. 
His  brother,  0.  Beebe,  preceded  him  to  Cooper  by  four  or 
five  years,  and  also  moved  afterwards  into  Brady,  where  he 
lived  twenty  years  or  more.  His  home  at  present  is  at 
South  Haven,  Mich.  A  portion  of  the  old  Elisha  Doane 
farm  is  now  the  property  of  C.  M.  Beebe,  whose  father  (J. 

*  Mr.  Wandell  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  southwest 
part  of  the  township;  the  old  farm  was  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  29. 


M.  B.)  owned  it  at  the  time  the  saw-mill  was  abandoned, 
which  was  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion. 

Among  other  settlers  in  the  township  were  the  Axtells, 
Bests,  Kimbles,  and  Nelson  Wilcox,  the  last  named  being 
the  first  supervisor  of  the  present  town  of  Brady.  Manley 
Axtell's  son,  P.  M.  Ax  tell,  resides  in  town,  and  his  uncle, 
Dr.  B.  A.  Axtell,  lives  south  of  Kalamazoo  village  in  the 
township  of  the  same  name.  Charles  Eberstein,  on  section 
1,  is  also  an  early  settler. 

Several  native  Germans  have  become  residents  of  this 
township,  the  first  being  Fritz  Bastian,  who  came  about 
1856-57.  Charles  Lowe,  Frederick  Kuhn,  and  Michael 
Specht  soon  followed,  and  others  settled  later ;  all  have  good 
farms,  generally  well  improved.  Philip  Bohner,  who  had 
come  to  the  State  of  New  York  in  1847,  located  in  Brady 
in  1859,  a  half-mile  east  of  his  present  residence. 

Pennsylvania  has  also  furnished  a  number  of  the  settlers 
of  Brady.  Peter  Strome,  Jacob  H.  Bishel,  Daniel  Hine- 
bach,  John  and  D.  E.  Bishel  (brothers  and  distantly  related 
to  J.  H.  Bishel),  were  all  from  Montour  (formerly  Columbia) 
Co.,  Pa.  Strome  was  the  first  of  these  to  arrive.  John 
Bishel  settled  in  1855 ;  D.  E.  Bishel  in  1857,  having  pre- 
viously lived  several  years  in  the  township  of  Park,  St. 
Joseph  Co.  Jacob  H.  Bishel  and  Daniel  Hinebach  came  a 
little  later.  John  and  D.  E.  Bishel  and  Peter  Strome 
settled  on  section  29,  which  was  included  in  the  State  Uni- 
versity lands.  Abraham  Mohney  came  into  the  township 
some  time  before  any  of  the  above,  and  was  from  Bed 
Bank,  Clarion  Co.,  Pa.  Daniel  Hoch  emigrated  quite 
early  from  the  same  locality,  and  numerous  others  have 
moved  in  since,  many  of  them  settling  in  the  northern  part 
of  St.  Joseph  County.  In  building  their  houses  they  have 
generally  followed  the  simple  style  of  architecture  so  com- 
mon with  their  brethren  in  Pennsylvania,  and  there  is  very 
little  superfluous  outward  show  to  speak  of  the  comforts 
within.  Their  farms  are  well  kept  and  yield  excellent 
returns.  So  numerous  have  the  Pennsylvanians  become  in 
this  region  of  Michigan  that  a  church  has  been  erected  by 
them  in  St.  Joseph  County,  which  has  a  large  membership. 

Many  of  them  purchased  farms  which  had  been  already 
improved,  while  others  secured  woodland  and  carved  homes 
for  themselves  with  the  axe  as  a  companion  to  the  plow. 
Those  living  in  the  township  of  Brady  are  principally  in 
the  southern  and  southwestern  portions,  which  were  origi- 
nally heavily  timbered,  and  where  is  yet  standing  a  consid- 
erable acreage  of  the  original  forest. 

The  following-named  persons,  as  appears  from  the  early 
records  of  the  township,  were  residents  of  what  was  then 
Brady  in  the  years  from  1830  to  1835,  inclusive.  The 
names  are  taken  from,  the  list  of  those  recording  stock- 
marks,  with  the  year  in  which  each  first  appears : 

Armstrong,  James,  1 832. 
Bair,  Christopher,  Dec.  16,  1830. 
Bacon,  Daniel,  Dec.  22,  1830. 
Bair,  Joseph,  Dec.  23,  1830. 
Brown,  George,  Dec.  27,  1830. 
Bates,  William,  April  26,  1833. 
Bates,  Dennis,  Aug.  13,  1834. 
Brown,  John,  March  28,  1835. 
Bates,  Daniel,  Sept.  24,  1835. 
Clark,  Joel,  Dee.  19,  1832. 
Calhoun,  Abner,  Jan.  2, 1833. 


Wm.B.  clement. 


Mrs.Wm.B.  CLEMENT. 


WILLIAM   B.  CLEMENT, 


William  B.  Clement  was  born  in  Johnstown, 
Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  4,  1805.  His  father, 
Lambert  Clement,  was  born  June  4, 1757,  in  Johns- 
town, where  he  grew  to  manhood,  and  became  a 
former.  He  reared  a  family  of  seven  sons  and  one 
daughter.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Eevolutionary 
war  be  was  captain  of  the  Johnstown  militia  com- 
pany, which  was  called  into  active  service.  Mr. 
Clement  served  through  the  war,  and  was  in  many 
battles  and  skirmishes.  He  was  present  at  the  sur- 
render of  Burgoyne,  and  came  home  a  colonel.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  sold  his  farm  in  Johnstown, 
and  moved  into  the  west  part  of  Montgomery  County, 
where  he  bought  a  new  farm.  This  he  owned  until 
1837,  when  he  moved  into  Ohio,  where  he  resided 
with  his  son,  Richard,  until  his  death,  in  1843. 
When  William  B.  was  twelve  years  old  he  went  to 
learn  the  blacksmith  trade  of  Judge  Hulburt,  with 
whom  he  remained  five  years.  He  then  worked  as  a 
journeyman  in  the  cities  of  Albany,  Troy,  and  other 
towns ;  in  this  way  perfecting  himself  in  his  trade, 
when  nineteen  he  built  a  house  and  shop  in  Pleasant 
Valley,  and  worked  on  his  own  account.  He  re- 
mained there  three  years,  then  went  to  the  Black 
River  country,  where  he  built  a  shop  and  house. 
Remained  there  three  years,  losing  his  health  during 
the  time  by  hard  work.     The  next  three  years  he 


spent  his  summers  in  Saratoga.  In  1835,  his  health 
having  improved,  he  came  to  Michigan,  and  in  the 
town  of  Marshall,  Calhoun  Co.,  located  the  south- 
west quarter  of  section  12.  On  this  farm  he  made 
fine  improvements  and  built  good  buildings.  He 
also  built  a  brick  house  in  Marshall.  In  1849  he 
sold  his  farm,  and  went  to  Pine  Grove,  Van  Buren 
Co.,  where  he  built  a  steam  saw-mill.  Here  he  had 
two  mills  burned,  but  he  persevered,  and  built  a 
third,  which  his  son  now  owns. 

In  1860,  Mr.  Clement  bought  a  farm  in  Oshtemo, 
which  he  greatly  improved,  and  built  a  fine  house 
and  barns.  Also  owned  three  sections  of  land  in 
Missouri,  which  he  bought  of  the  government,  and 
from  which  he  realized  a  handsome  profit.  In  1863 
he  sold  his  Oshtemo  farm,  and  moved  into  the  village 
of  Kalamazoo,  where  he  has  built  three  fine  houses. 
In  1879  he  moved  with  his  wife  into  the  town  of 
Brady,  on  the  Clement  farm,  where  he  still  resides.  In 
politics  Mr.  Clement  is  a  Democrat.  April  16, 1826, 
he  married  Miss  Sybil  Peters,  daughter  of  James 
Peters.  Children, — Margaret,  born  May  4,  1827; 
James  L.,  March  3, 1830;  Charles  A.,  Sept.  3, 1834 ; 
Timothy,  Aug.  7,  1837;  Seth  N.,  Sept.  26,  1840; 
William  P.,  May  10, 1842 ;  George,  Sept.  17, 1844 ; 
Mary,  Oct.  1,  1846;  Amy  A.  and  Emily  Jane 
(twins),  Dec.  24, 1850.    Amy  A.  died  Dec.  18, 1852. 
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Duncan,  Delamore,  Dee.  16,  1830. 
Dunkin,  Joshua  B.,  Feb.  17,  1833. 
Fellows,  Abiel,  March  11,  1831. 
Fellows,  James,  March  11,  1831. 
Fletcher,  Elijah,  Aug.  13,  1834. 
Guilford,  Erastus,  March  11,  1831. 
Guilford,  Valentine,  July  6,  1831. 
Guilford,  Samuel,  July  6,  1831. 
Hacket,  Samuel,  Dec.  16,  1830. 
Harrison,  Bazel,  Dec.  23,  1830. 
Harrison,  Ephraim,  Feb.  15,  1831. 
Harrison,  Elias  S.,  March  7,  1831. 
Hoyt,  R.  C,  March  11,  1831. 
Hoyt,  Stephen,  Dec.  22,  1830. 
Insley,  John,  Dec.  16,  1830. 
Kniss,  Peter,  Sr.,  March  21,  1831. 
Knight,  John,  Nov.  24, 1834. 
Lothrop,  E.  H.,  1830. 
McCreary,  Preston  J.,  April  23,  1832. 
Noyes,  James,  Oct.  18,  1831. 
Pitts,  Otis,  March  15,  1834. 
Paugh,  John,  Dec.  4,  1835. 
Sumner,  Isaac,  Jan.  25,  1831. 
Savage,  Towner,  March  11,  1831. 
Smith,  Thaddeus,  March  14,  1831. 
Scott,  Andrew,  Nov.  12,  1835. 
Smith,  James  D.,  Dec.  12,  1835. 
Stevens,  Henry,  Feb.  7,  1834. 
Townsend,  James,  March  14,  1831. 
Tisdale,  Erastus,  Nov.  14,  1833. 
Taylor,  William,  April  27,  1835. 
Wood,  Alanson,  March  11,  1831. 
Wood,  Jonathan,  March  11,  1831. 
Wigart,  Abraham,  Dec.  22,  1830. 
Wells,  Darius,  Dec.  19,  1832. 

These  were  nearly  all  in  the  towns  now  comprising 
Schoolcraft  and  Prairie  Ronde. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  tax-payers  in  the  township 
of  Brady,  with  property  assessed,  in  1837,  including  also 
what  are  now  Schoolcraft,  Wakeshma,  and  Texas : 

Armstrong,  James,  4  horses,  3  cows,  1  yoke  of  oxen,  4  yoke  of  cattle, 

5  hogs. 
Avery,  Charles,  4  horses. 
Allen,  David,  1  cow,  1  yoke  of  oxen. 
Allen,  Horace,  3  head  of  stock. 
Allen,  J.  W.,  80  acres  unimproved  land. 
Adye,  Munson,  4  horses,  2  cows,  8  hogs. 
Atwater,  Adrick,  40  acres  unimproved  land. 
Amesberry,  T.  W.,  240  acres  unimproved  land. 
A.  B.,  A.  L.  C,  A.  G.  F.,  A.  N.,  200  acres  unimproved  land. 
Barnabee,  Stephen,  2  acres  improved,  78  acres  unimproved,  15  head 

of  stock. 
Bristol,  Luther,  25  head  of  stock. 
Brown,  John  S.,  5  head  of  stock. 
Beebe,  Daniel,  10  acres  improved,  59  acres  unimproved,  4  head  of 

stock. 
Brooks,  Daniel,  22  head  of  stock. 
Boudeman,  Isaac,  2  horses. 
Bristol,  Seaman,  1  village  lot,  1  horse. 
Burson,  Aaron  K.,  40  acres  improved,  80  acres  unimproved,  10  head 

of  stock. 
Burson,  Isaiah,  80  acres  unimproved,  2  cows. 
Burson,  Joseph,  80  acres  improved,  120  acres  unimproved,  20  head 

of  stock. 
Burson,  James,  2  horses. 
Brown,  David  E.,  4  head  of  stock. 
Burson,  Jesse,  8  head  of  stock. 
Burson,  David,  50  acres  improved,  150  acres  unimproved,  12  head  of 

stock. 
Burson,  Abner,  30  acres  improved,  180  acres  unimproved,  20  head  of 

stock. 
Beals,  F.  A.,  4  village  lots,  12  head  of  stock. 
Brown,  E.  L.,  1  village  lot. 
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Brown  & ,  9  village  lots. 

Burson,  Aaron,  191  acres  unimproved  land. 

Beals,  John,  1  village  lot. 

Baldwin,  P.  H.,  10  head  of  stock.  — 

Briggs,  A.  C,  2  head  of  stock. 

Briggs,  Edmund  L.,  100  acres  improved,  60  acres  unimproved,  5  head 

of  stock. 
Briggs,  S.  C,  3  head  of  stock. 
Briggs,  Asa,  70  acres  improved,  163  acres  unimproved,  68  head  of 

stock. 
Briggs,  Isaae,  80  acres  improved,  40  aeres  unimproved,  46  head  of 

stock. 
Brown,  Isaac  R.,  50  aeres  improved,  110  acres  unimproved,  71  head 

of  stock. 
Brown,  Asa  B.,  77  aeres  unimproved. 
Briggs,  Asa,  71  acres  unimproved. 
Bennett,  L,  160  aeres  unimproved. 

Blake, ,  166  aeres  unimproved. 

Blake  &  Co.,  80  aeres  unimproved. 
Briggs,  Asa,  120  acres  unimproved. 
Bishop, ,  75  aeres  improved,  30  aeres  unimproved,  28  head  of 

stoek. 
Brown,  John,  90  acres  improved,  230  acres  unimproved,  22  head  of 

stock. 
Butler,  Orimel,  3  head  of  stock. 
Briggs,  Isaac,  80  acres  unimproved. 
Baldwin,  N.,  30  acres  unimproved. 
Barnard,  M.,  80  acres  unimproved. 
Breeze,  Samuel,  324  acres  unimproved. 

Brundige, ,  120  aeres  unimproved. 

Bond,  Jesse,  80  acres  unimproved. 

Bailey,  J.,  80  aeres  unimproved. 

Bailey,  H.,  80  aeres  unimproved. 

Briggs,  Luey  A.,  80  acres  unimproved. 

Bull,  A.  E.,  51  village  lots,  12  acres  unimproved,  2  horses. 

Campbell,  R.,  160  acres  unimproved. 

Cooper,  Justin,  51  acres  improved,  29  acres  unimproved,  18  head  of 

stock. 
Carleton,  Luther,  2  village  lots,  1  cow. 
Cobb,  Amos  B.,  52  acres  improved,  108  acres  unimproved,  24  head  of 

stock. 
Clayton,  Jeremiah,  3  head  of  stock. 
Clark,  Loren,  3  head  of  stock. 
Clowes,  Thomas,  2  head  of  stock. 

Clark, ,  240  acres  unimproved. 

Cock,  A.  — ,  160  acres  unimproved. 
Carlton,  Luther,  160  acres  unimproved. 
Cadwell,  Joseph,  320  acres  unimproved. 

Cad  well, ,  71  acres  unimproved. 

Clarson,  William,  5  horses. 

Cole,  Stephen  L.,  1224  acres  unimproved. 

Campbell,  R.,  160  acres  unimproved. 

Cole,  Samuel,  178  acres  unimproved. 

Comstock,  H.  H.,  80  acres  unimproved. 

Carpenter,  A.  II.,  80  acres  unimproved. 

Davison,  Alexander,  70  acres  improved,  50  acres  unimproved,  6  head 

of  stock. 
Dix,  John,  8  head  of  stock. 
Daniels,  L.  J.,  100  acres  improved,  150  acres  unimproved,  34  head 

of  stock. 
Dycus,  James,  28  head  of  stock. 

Dunkin,  Joshua  B.,  160  acres  unimproved,  16  head  of  stock. 
Durfee,  Earl,  160  acres  unimproved. 
Douglass,  Eli,  10  acres  improved,  1110  acres  unimproved,  6  head  of 

stock. 
Dudley,  T.  J.,  160  acres  unimproved. 
Davenport,  J.,  332  acres  unimproved. 
Davy  &  Co.,  80  acres  unimproved. 
Dwell,  A.,  80  acres  unimproved. 
Duncan,  D.,  50  acres  unimproved. 
Ely,  Alexander,  80  acres  improved,  240  acres  unimproved. 

Eldred, ,  240  acres  unimproved. 

Ely,  Alexander,  320  acres  unimproved. 

Finley,  Hugh,  77  acres  unimproved. 

Forsyth,  A.,  65  acres  unimproved,  55  acres  improved,  2  head  of  stock. 
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Francisco,  Samuel,  80  acres  unimproved,  1  village  lot. 

Fisher,  Charles,  9  head  of  stock. 

Frank,  S.  W.,  5  village  lots,  40  acres  unimproved. 

Frakes,  L.  D.,  2  horses. 

Frakes,  J.,  20  acres  improved,  60  acres  unimproved,  26  head  of  stock. 

Fairchild,  Thomas,  3  head  of  stock. 

Thayer,  Stephen,  1  6ow. 

Frakes,  Kobert,  18  head  of  stock. 

Fitzgerald,  A.,  160  acres  unimproved. 

Fox,  R.  W.,  80  acres  unimproved. 

Fuller,  Abiel,  14  head  of  stock. 

Fuller,  Hosea,  65  acres  unimproved,  15  acres  improved,  15  head  of 

stock. 
F  H.,  40  acres  unimproved. 

Grout,  Salmon,  76  acres  unimproved,  12  head  of  stock. 
Garver,  Henry,  63  acres  unimproved. 
Gage,  Isaac,  1 60  acres  unimproved. 
Gibbs,  William  E.,  80  acres  unimproved. 
Greer  &  Co.,  155  acres  unimproved. 
Gibbs,  Isaac,  240  acres  unimproved. 
Gowers,  A.  G.,  80  acres  unimproved. 
Gordon,  J.  M.,  40  acres  unimproved. 
Guilford,  V.,  80  acres  unimproved. 
Gray,  Amos,  1  village  lot. 

Hiesrod  &  Lawrence,  1  village  lot,  4  head  of  stock. 
Hendricks,  Nancy,  53  acres  improved,  28  acres  unimproved,  3  head 

of  stock. 
Hemenway,  Sumner,  30  acres  improved,  210  acres  unimproved,  8 

head  of  stock. 
Holmes,  Richard,  60  acres  improved,  244  acres  unimproved,  22  head 

of  stock. 

Hatheway, ,  3  head  of  stock. 

Humphrey,  Jeremiah,  6  village  lots,  10  acres  improved,  70  acres  un- 
improved. 
Hill,  O.  C,  320  acres  unimproved. 
Hill,  Adam,  2  horses. 
Hill,  Cornelius,  2  horses. 
Hewitt,  P.,  7  head  of  stock. 
Hunt,  William  P.,  17  acres  improved,  103  acres  unimproved,  27  head 

of  stock. 
Harrison,  Eli,  6  head  of  stock. 
Hawley,  Sheldon,  30  acres  improved,  90  acres  unimproved,  8  head  of 

stock. 
Hawley,  William,  1  cow. 
Horner,  J.,  320  acres  unimproved. 
Howard,  F.,  118  acres  unimproved. 
Howland,  George,  1210  acres  unimproved. 

Houk, ,  40  acres  unimproved. 

Human,  G.,  80  acres  unimproved. 
Horner,  J.,  720  acres  unimproved. 
Harvey,  Henry,  2000  acres  unimproved. 

Halcourt, ,  80  acres  unimproved. 

Howell,  0.,  151  acres  unimproved. 

Holstead, ,  5  head  of  stock. 

Heffron,  William,  12  head  of  stock. 

Harris,  William,  35  acres  improved,  220  acres  unimproved,  16  head 

of  stock. 
Hogsett,  James  N.,  55  acres  improved,  505  acres  unimproved,  5  head 

of  stock. 
Howard,  J.,  653  aeres  unimproved. 
Hammond,  J.,  160  acres  unimproved. 
Hopkins,  W.  R.,  160  acres  unimproved. 
Holmes,  R.,  80  acres  unimproved. 
Hackby,  J.,  320  acres  unimproved. 

H.  S. ,  40  acres  unimproved. 

Hathaway, ,  40  acres  unimproved. 

Harrison,  D.  M.,  80  acres  unimproved. 

H.  W.  ,  40  acres  unimproved. 

Ingraham,  D.,  80  acres  unimproved. 
Johnson,  Joseph,  400  acres,  unimproved. 
Johnson,  A.  E.,  65  acres  unimproved. 
Joslin,  J.  G.,  66  acres  unimproved. 
Lord,  Albert  H.,  320  acres  unimproved. 
J.  H.  S.,  80  acres  unimproved. 
Jenkins,  John  B.,  2  village  lots. 


Kniss,  Peter,  2  village  lots. 

Knight,  John,  80  acres  unimproved. 

Knight,  Godfrey,  80  acres  unimproved. 

Kellogg,  E.,  66  acres  unimproved. 

Kingland,  D.  C.  &  A.  C,  320  acres  unimproved. 

Kniss,  Peter,  80  acres  unimproved. 

Lothrop,  Edwin  II.,  430  acres  unimproved,  180  acres  improved,  46 
head  of  stock. 

Longwell,  Selleck,  160  acres  unimproved,  40  acres  improved. 

Luther,  Capt.  Joseph,  42  acres  unimproved,  38  acres  improved. 

Lawson,  James,  1  village  lot. 

Lyon,  Ira,  100  acres  improved,  178  acres  unimproved,  14  head  of  stock. 

Lilly,  John,  4  head  of  stock. 

Lloyd,  Samuel,  16  head  of  stock. 

Lake,  II.  G.,  254  acres  unimproved. 

Lovett,  S.  D.,  160  acres  unimproved. 

Lampson, ,  147  acres  unimproved. 

L.  J.,  40  acres  unimproved. 

Langdon,  J.  ,  361  acres  unimproved. 

Leland,  George,  1  village  lot. 

Leverage,  N.,  80  acres  unimproved. 

Luce,  Levi,  30  acres  improved,  170  acres  unimproved,  6  head  of  stock. 

Lovett,  D.  A.,  160  acres  unimproved. 

Lovett,  John,  100  acres  improved,  360  acres  unimproved,  24  head  of 
stock. 

McKinstry,  Andrew,  4  village  lots,  23  acres  improved,  137  acres  un- 
improved, 12  head  of  stock. 

McComsey,  John,  60  acres  improved,  163  acres  unimproved,  24  head 
of  stock. 

McGeorge,  William  H.,  7  head  of  stock. 

McElvaine,  William,  8  head  of  stock. 

McElvaine,  Greer,  12  head  of  stock. 

McElvaine,  Robert,  1  horse. 

Morris,  Samuel,  130  acres  unimproved. 

Morris,  Robert,  1  yoke  oxen. 

Moss,  Ira,  80  acres  unimproved. 

Morris,  R.,  264  acres  unimproved. 

Moore, ,  148  acres  unimproved. 

Month,  N.,  80  acres  unimproved. 

McElroy,  Edward,  120  acres  unimproved,  13  head  of  stock. 

McLin,  Thomas,  120  acres  unimproved,  80  acres  improved,  28  head  of 
stock. 

McLin,  Samuel,  40  acres  unimproved,  2  head  of  stock. 

McLin,  Allen,  40  acres  unimproved,  2  head  of  stock. 

Maxon,  Norman,  180  acres  unimproved. 

McNett, ,  1 60  acres  unimproved. 

Morris,  J.  W.,  92  acres  unimproved. 

Morehouse,  J.  B.,  240  acres  unimproved. 

McElroy, ,  40  acres  unimproved. 

Maxon  &  Co,  40  acres  unimproved. 

Merrill,  G.  W.,  40  acres  unimproved. 

McNett,  J.,  160  acres  unimproved. 

McKinstry,  A.,  40  acres  unimproved. 

McComsey, ,  240  acres  unimproved. 

Noyes,  J.  W.,  320  acres  unimproved. 

Nelson,  Asahel,  200  acres  unimproved,  16  head  of  stock. 

N.  B.  M. ,  80  acres  unimproved. 

Noyes,  John  W.,  11  head  of  stock. 

Ostram  &  Co.,  1280  acres  unimproved. 

Orcutt,  C,  160  acres  unimproved. 

O.  W.  L.,  40  acres  unimproved. 

Opp,  E.  J.,  40  acres  unimproved. 

Proctor,  Asa,  10  head  of  stock. 

Pierce,  Joseph  B.,  2  village  lots,  8  head  of  stock. 

Pratt,  J.,  152  acres  unimproved. 

Pratt,  C,  80  acres  unimproved. 

Pease,  C,  240  acres  unimproved. 

Paine,  Smith,  40  acres  unimproved. 

Perrine,  H.  S.,  160  acres  unimproved. 

Prentice  &  Co.,  160  acres  unimproved. 

Pratt,  H.,  107  acres  unimproved. 

Piatt,  E.,  53  acres  unimproved. 

Perrine,  Barbour  &  Fox,  76  acres  unimproved. 

Perrine  &  McCreary,  80  acres  unimproved. 

Rowe,  Lucien,  75  acres  unimproved,  15  acres  improved,  7  head  of  stock. 
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Rawson,  Turner,  1  horse. 

RoWe,  Daniel,  40  acres  improved,  120  acres  unimproved. 

Robinson,  William,  14  head  of  stock. 

Royes,  R.  A.,  4  head  of  stock. 

Rawson,  Elias,  100  acres  improved,  607  acres  unimproved,  16  head  of 
stock. 

Rockwell,  Charles  W.,  402  acres  unimproved. 

Rude,  W.,  429  acres  unimproved. 

Rumsey,  J.  D.,  80  acres  unimproved. 

Robbin,  R.,  160  acres  unimproved. 

Rix,  Ira,  1366  acres  unimproved. 

Rathbun,  Jr.,  80  acres  unimproved. 

Roys,  A.,  80  acres  unimproved. 

Ransom,  E.,  400  acres  unimproved. 

Ricker,  G.  P.,  80  acres  unimproved. 

Smith,  Harry,  200  acres  unimproved,  70  acres  improved,  22  head  of 
stock. 

Stearns,  John,  5  head  of  stock. 

Sargeant,  Nahum,  15  head  of  stock. 

Sargeant,  Nahum,  Jr.,  4  head  of  stock. 

Smith,  Wm,,  60  acres  improved,  100  acres  unimproved,  9  head  of  stock. 

Smith,  Robert,  2  horses. 

Smith,  William,  Jr.,  9  head  of  stock. 

Smith,  Thaddeus,  2  village  lots,  20  acres  improved,  60  acres  unim- 
proved, 10  head  of  stock. 

Smith,  Joseph  A.,  2  village  lots,  76  acres  improved,  9  acres  unim- 
proved, 10  head  of  stock. 

Stevens,  P.,  70  acres  improved,  80  acres  unimproved,  12  head  of  stock. 

Smith,  James,  Jr.,  60  acres  improved,  140  acres  unimproved,  38  head 
of  stock. 

Slade,  C.  B.,  2  village  lots,  1  cow. 

Stansbury,  Samuel,  1  horse. 

Stansbury,  Levi,  6  head  of  stock. 

Strong,  Jacob,  1  cow. 

Stewart,  Geo.,  40  acres  improved,  80  acres  unimproved,  5  head  of  stock. 

Smith,  James,  Jr.,  40  acres  unimproved. 

Sheldon,  T.  C,  40  acres  unimproved. 

Smith,  John  W.,  6  head  of  stock. 

Stanley,  Abial,  80  acres  unimproved,  7  head  of  stock. 

Stone,  S.,  201  acres  unimproved. 

Shed,  W.  J.,  160  acres  unimproved. 

Scott, ,  160  acres  unimproved. 

Smith,  J.,  74  acres  unimproved. 

Savage,  T.,  40  acres  unimproved. 

Searle,  A.,  80  acres  unimproved. 

Stowell,  Loren,  19  head  of  stock. 

Sheldon, ,  40  acres  unimproved. 

Stearns  &  Co.,  160  acres  unimproved. 

Shephard,  D.,  80  acres  unimproved. 

Scott,  M.  B.,  323  acres  unimproved. 

Townsend,  James,  60  acres  improved,  100  acres  unimproved,  15  head 
of  stock. 

Townsend,  Nathan,  4  head  of  stock. 

Taylor,  Benjamin,  30  acres  improved,  210  acres  unimproved,  26  head 
of  stock. 

Tolley,  Jared,  1  village  lot. 

Thomas,  Nathan  M.,  3  village  lots,  3  head  of  stock. 

Taylor,  William,  10  acres  improved,  201  acres  unimproved,  12  head 
of  stock. 

Townsend,  J.  and  N.,  1  village  lot. 

Tracy,  John,  2  head  of  stock. 

Tisdale,  Erastus,  80  acres  improved,  19  head  of  stock. 

Tomlinson  &  Co.,  480  acres  unimproved. 

Taylor,  Charles,  640  acres  unimproved. 

Tack,  John,  81  acres  unimproved. 

Towers,  Albert  G.,  120  acres  unimproved. 

Tomlinson,  D.,  1605  acres  unimproved. 

Tomlinson,  William  A.,  1600  acres  unimproved. 

Tomlinson,  David,  960  acres  unimproved. 

Tuttle,  Abner,  4  head  of  stock. 

Vickery,  Stephen,  115  acres  improved,  205  acres  unimproved. 

Vickery,  John,  2  head  of  stock. 

Vickery,  Stephen,  120  acres  improved,  80  acres  unimproved,  15  head 
of  stock. 

Vickery,  Stephen,  160  acres  unimproved. 


Vickery  &  Co.,  160  acres  unimproved. 

Vance,  A.  S.,  86  acres  unimproved. 

Vickery,  Stephen,  Jr.,  33  head  of  stock. 

Waters,  John,  3  head  of  stock. 

Wheeler,  J.,  80  acres  unimproved. 

W.  T.,  40  acres  unimproved. 

Wilber,  Stephen,  80  acres  improved,  180  acres  unimproved. 

Woolley,  John  R.,  1  village  lot. 

Wilsey,  Daniel,  2  village  lots. 

Wilson,  John,  80  acres  unimproved. 

Ward  &  Co.,  320  acres  unimproved. 

Ward,  A.  H.,  240  acres  unimproved. 

Ward  &  Co.,  800  acres  unimproved. 

Ward  &  Brownson,  480  acres  unimproved. 

Wells  &  Vickery,  320  acres  unimproved. 

Watkins,  W.,  80  acres  unimproved. 

Wells,  Samuel  O.,  200  acres  improved,  300  acres  unimproved,  13  head 

of  stock. 
Waldrick,  Samuel,  120  acres  unimproved. 
Weed  &  Goodsell,  240  acres  unimproved,  3  head  of  stock. 
Willard,  S.  J.,  95  acres  unimproved. 

Westover, ,  56  acres  unimproved. 

Waters,  B.,  280  acres  unimproved. 
W.  R.  H.,  40  acres  unimproved. 
Winslow,  J.,  160  acres  unimproved. 
Wager,  H.,  280  acres  unimproved. 
Westover,  Austin,  80  acres  unimproved. 
Wildrick,  S.  Q.,  120   acres  unimproved. 
Wilder,  D.,  80  acres  unimproved. 
Wandell,  B.,  6  head  of  stock. 

TOWNSHIP  ORGANIZATION  AND  CIVIL  LIST. 

The  name  Brady,  as  compared  with  itself  when  first  ap- 
plied to  this  region,  comprehends  but  little.  The  original 
township,  as  formed  by  act  of  the  Legislative  Council,  Nov. 
15,  1829,  included  "the  counties  of  Kalamazoo  and  Barry, 
and  all  the  country  lying  north  of  the  same,"  attached  to 
St.  Joseph  County  for  judicial  purposes.  The  first  town- 
ship-meeting was  probably  held  as  directed,  at  the  house  of 
Abram  I.  Shaver,  in  what  is  now  Prairie  Ronde  township, 
in  the  spring  of  1830,  as  William  Duncan,  a  resident  of 
the  latter  town,  represented  the  township  of  Brady  in  that 
year  as  one  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  St.  Joseph 
County.  July  30, 1830,  Kalamazoo  County  was  separately 
organized,  and  Brady  township  was  reduced  in  size  to  the 
south  half  thereof.  By  subsequent  acts  other  townships 
were  formed  from  portions  of  it,  until,  in  1842,  it  was  left 
to  include  only  what  are  now  Brady  and  Wakeshma,  and 
the  latter  was  set  off  March  25,  1846.  The  record  of  the 
town-meeting  for  1842,  when  a  new  order  of  things  was 
inaugurated,  is  as  follows  : 

"  Met  Pursuant  to  Public  Notice  at  an  annual  Township  Meeting, 
held  at  the  Dwelling  House  of  Robert  Jenkinson  in  the  Township  of 
Brady,  on  Monday,  the  4th  day  of  April,  a.d.  1842,  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  Township  Officers  for  the  Ensuing  year. 

"Wm.B.  Randall*  chosen  Moderator;  the  meeting  was  called  to 
order;  the  meeting  proceeded  to  elect,  viva  voce,  a  Board  of  Inspectors 
for  the  ensuing  day.  Voted,  That  Daniel  C.  Ward,  Bradley  S.  Wil- 
liams, Nelson  Wilcox,  and  Nelson  Bond  serve  as  Inspectors  of  Elec- 
tion the  ensuing  day;  Voted,  That  Linus  Cross  and  Manley  P.  Axtell 
serve  as  Clerks  of  the  Board  for  said  election.  The  meeting  being  or- 
ganized Proceeded  to  bnienesa  by  Ballot. 

"  The  Meeting  then  Voted,  That  they  should  Proceed  to  appoint 
their  Overseers  of  Highways  and  attend  to  making  their  by-Laws 
&  to  transact  such  other  buisincss  as  should  come  before  the  Meet- 
ing viva  voce  before  G'xnvissing  the  votes.  ^ 

il  Voted,  that  Amos  Bond  serve  as  Overseer  of  Highways  in  Dist. 
No.  1 ;  Jacob  Lemons  for  Dist.  No.  2  ;  John  W.  Barclay  for  Dist.  No. 

*  Wandell  ? 
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3  j*  Levi  TJpthegrove  for  Dist.  No.  4 ;  Roswell  Darling  for  Dist.  No. 
5  j  Wm.  B.  Wandell  for  Bist.  No.  6. 

"  Voted,  That  Lyman  Fuller  serve  as  Pound  Master  the  ensuing  year. 

"  Voted,  That  the  Town  Raise  Twenty-five  Bollars  for  Befraying 
Town  Expences  the  Present  year.  * 

"  Voted,  That  no  Boars  shall  run  free  commoners. 

"  Voted,  That  the  meeting  he  adjourned  till  the  first  Monday  in 
April,  a.d.  1843,  at  John  W.  Barclay's  New  House  in  the  Said  Town- 
ship, at  9  o'clock,  a.m." 

The  following  were  the  officers  chosen  (1842) :  Super- 
visor, Nelson  Wilcox;  Township  Clerk,  Linus  Cross;  Treas- 
urer, Daniel  C.  Ward ;  Justices  of  the  Peace,  D.  C.  Ward, 
Nelson  Wilcox,  Bradley  S.  Williams,  Lewis  Kimble ;  Com- 
missioners of  Highways,  Jacob  J.  Gardner,  Nelson  Bond,f 
Joseph  B.  Evans ;  School  Inspectors,  B.  S.  Williams,  Linus 
Cross,  Nelson  Wilcox  ;  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Daniel  C. 
Ward,  Loren  Clark  ;  Constables,  Nelson  Bond,  Lyman  P. 
Lewis,  Benjamin  P.  Doane  J 

The  officers  of  the  township  from  1843  to  1879,  inclusive, 
are  given  in  the  following  list: 

SUPERVISORS. 
1843,  Nelson  Wilcox;  1844-45,  Lewis  C.  Kimble;  1846,  Bradley  S. 
Williams;  1847,  Campbell  Sargeant ;  1848-49,  B.  S.  Williams; 
1850-51,  Lewis  C.  Kimble;  1852-53,  Ezra  Smith;  1854,  Hiram 
Ward;  1855-56,  Charles  Brown;  1857,  B.  S.Williams;  1858, 
Charles  Brown;  1859,  L.  C.  Kimble;  1860,  Charles  T.  Richard- 
son; 1861,  Peter  A.  Beebe;  1862,  Charles  Brown;  1863,  Charles 
Eberstein;  1864,  L.  C.  Kimble;  1865,  Jacob  Lemon;  1866-70, 
Lewis  C.  Kimble;  1871-76,  George  Morse;  1877,  L.  C.  Kimble; 
1878,  Stephen  P.  Collins;  1879,  Edward  R.  Fuller. 

TOWNSHIP    CLERKS. 
1843,  Linus  Cross;  1844,  Norman  A.  Hill;  1845-46,  Hiram  Ward; 

1847,  D.  P.  Anderson;  1848-54,  John  M.  Blair;  1855,  Charles  T. 
Richardson;  1856,  John  M.  Blair;  1857-58,  C.  T.  Richardson; 
1859,  William  Jenkinson;  1860-63,  William  Best ;  1864,  Rosco 
M.Fisher;  1865-67,  William  Best;  1868-74,  Rosco  M.Fisher; 
1875-77,  Stephen  P.  Collins;  1878,  R.  M.  Fisher;  1879,  William 
Southworth. 

TREASURERS. 

1843,  Daniel  C.Ward;  1844-45,  Bradley  S.Williams;  1846,  Lewis  C. 

Kimble;   1847-49,  William  Best;   1850-51,  William  Jenkinson; 

1852-53,  William  Best;  1854,  Matthew  Reid;   1855,  George  M. 

Harper;    1856-57,  Matthew   Reid;    1858,  William  Best;    1859, 

Matthew   Reid;    1860-62,    Charles   Eberstein;     1863,   Timothy 

Whiting;  1864-66,  George  Morse;  1867-74,  William  Jenkinson; 

1875-77,  Peter  Franklin;  1878,  Wm.  Jenkinson;  1879,  Charles 

Brown,  Jr. 

JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE. 
1843,  D.  C.Ward;  1844,  Charles  Brown;  1815,  Jacob  J.  Gardner; 

1846,  L.  C.  Kimble,  Horace  Sawyer;  1847,  George  M.  Harper; 

1848,  Henry  W.  Cronkhite;  1849,  Hiram  Ward;  1850,  James  P. 
Fuller,  B.  S.  Williams;  1851,  George  M.  Harper,  Charles  Brown; 
1852,  Henry  W.  Cronkhite;  1853,  Charles  Brown;  1854,  James 
Johnson;  1855,  Roswell  Darling,  James  Fuller;  1856,  Peter  A. 
Beebe;  1857,  Charles  Brown;  1858,  Timothy  Whiting,  Silas  R. 
Burdick;  1859,  James  S.  Fuller;  1860,  Peter  A.  Beebe;  1861, 
Hiram  Cowles;  1862,  John  W.  Brown;  1863,  James  S.  Fuller; 
1864,  Peter  A.  Beebe;  1865,  John  Darling;  1866,  Thomas  C. 
Cutler,  Hiram  Cowles;  1867,  Charles  P.  Gage;  1868,  Hiram 
Cowles,  J.  H.  Rishel,  John  S.  Burk;  1869,  Joseph  Elkerton, 
Joseph  Lammon  ;  1870,  John  Miller;  1871,  Louis  Rapp ;  1872,  L. 
C.  Kimble,  Louis  Rapp ;  1873,  Joseph  Elkerton ;  1874,  Jacob 
H. Rishel;  1875,  Corydon  Potter,  Louis  Rapp  ;  1876,  N.  V.  Jones  ; 

*  May  25,  1842,  Roswell  Clark  was  appointed  in  place  of  J.  W.  Bar- 
clay-^- a  vacancy  occurring — by  the  board  of  Highway  Commissioners. 

f  May  17,  1842,  Loren  Clark  was  appointed  to  fill  vacancy  in  place 
of  Nelson  Bond. 

J  Roswell  B.  Clark  and  Loren  Clark  elected  at  special  meeting  to 
fill  vacancies  in  place  of  Bond  and  Lewis. 


1877,  John  Miller,  Howard  Cook;  1878,  L.  C.  Kimble,  Charles 
Eberstein ;  1879,  Matthew  Van  Duzen. 

OVERSEERS  OF  THE  POOR. 
1844,  Amos  Bond,  James  Portman;  1845,  Amos  Bond,  John  Kurr; 

1846,  James  Portman,  Amos  Bond;  1847,  J.  W.  Barclay,  Jona- 
than Mallory;  1848,  J.  W.  Barclay,  Amos  Bond;  1849,  J.  W. 
Barclay,  M.  P.  Axtell;  1850,  Jeremiah  Pother,  Amos  Bond;  1851, 
no  record;  1852,  S.  Lemon, \  J.  Evans;  1853,  S.  Lemon,  J.  Potter; 

1854,  S.  Lemon,  Charles  Deming;  1855,  Charles  Deming,  J.  M. 
Beebe;  1856,  J.  Potter,  S.  Lemon;  1857,  S.  Hawkins,  Charles 
Deming;  1858,  Samuel  Lammon;  1859,  Samuel  Hawkins,  David 
Hull. 

COMMISSIONERS   OF   HIGHWAYS. 

1843,  B.  S.  Williams,  Charles  Brown,  Jacob  J.  Gardner;  1844,  Hiram 
Ward,  Charles  Brown,  N.  A.  Hills;  1845,  H.Ward,  S.  Lammon, 
Caleb  Orcutt;  1846,  Benj.  Burden,  S.  Lammon,  John  Darling; 

1847,  Jeremiah  Potter,  S.  Lammon,  James  Portman;  1848,  Uriah 
Herson;  1849,  M.  Reid,  Wm.  Jenkinson;  1850,  J.  C.Anderson; 

1851,  Sylvester  Axtell;  1852,  Chas.  Brown,  Elisha  Norton;  1853, 
John  C.  Anderson  ;  1854,  Samuel  Lammon ;  1855,  Chester  Tiffany; 
1856,  Conrad  Eberstein;  1857,  Horace  Sawyer;  1858,  Chester  P. 
Tiffany;  1859,  L.  Bronson,  G.  M.  Harper;  1860,  Warren  S. 
Crippen;  1861,  Henry  W.  Cronkhite;  1862,  James  M.  Beebe; 
1863,  Chester  P.  Tiffany ;  1864,  John  Rishel;  1865,  Chas.  Brown  ; 
1866,Leander  Cannon;  1867,  F.  Kuhn,  S.  Krader ;  1868,  Jacob 
H.  Rishel;  1869,  L.  Cannon;  1870,  J.  W.  Barclay;  1871,  Wm. 
Kimble;  1872,  Robert  Butcher;  1873,  Perez  B.  Rogers;  1874- 

77,  Wm.  Kimble;  1878,  Jacob  Heberly;  1879,  Seth  Vroman. 

SCHOOL  INSPECTORS. 

1843,  N.  A.  Hills,  L.  C.  Kimble;  1844,  L.  C.  Kimble,  C.  P.  Johnson; 

1845,  Mahlon  W.  Hobart;  1846,  W.  J.  Barrett,  G.  M.  Harper; 

1847,  Ezra  Smith;  1848,  Norman  A.  Hill;  1849,  H.  Foster,  L.  C. 

Kimble;  1850,  Charles  T.  Richardson;  1851,  Samuel  M.  Fowler; 

1852,  Norman  A.  Hill;  1853,  Ezra  Smith;  1854,  Peter  A.  Beebe; 

1855,  James  Brockway:  1856,  Lewis  C.  Kimble ;  1857,  R.  A.  Ax- 
tell; 1858,  James  G.  Brockway;  1859,  C.  T.  Richardson,  L.  Vro- 
man; 1860,  James  Shaver;  1861,  Lewis  C.  Kimble;  1862,  James 
M.  Shafer;  1863,  Lucius  H.  Vroman;  1864,  Orlana  Beebe  ;  1865, 
J.  M.  Shafer,  J.  G.  Brockway;  1866,  T.  C.  Cutler,  R.  M.  Fisher; 
1867,  Carroll  L.  Rood;  1868,  Joseph  Elkerton;  1869,  C.  L. Rood  ; 
1870,  Joseph  Elkerton;  1871,  Stephen  P.  Collins;  1872,  Joseph 
Elkerton;  1873,  S.  P.  Collins;  1874-75,  Joseph  Elkerton;  1876- 

78,  William  J.  Squire;  1879,  Charles  Eberstein. 

SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 
1875-77,   Rosco   M.   Fisher;    1878,   Mottram   Hill;    1879,    Charles 
Brown,  Jr. 

DRAIN  COMMISSIONERS. 
1872-73,  John   Rishel;    1874,   Benjamin   P.  Burpee;    1877,    Robert 
Butcher;  1878,  William  Kimble;  1879,  Manley  P.  Axtell. 

CONSTABLES. 
1843,  Charles  Brown,  Roswell  Darling,  James  Wilson,  C.  B.  Deyar- 
mond;  1844,  C.  B.  Deyarmond,  James  Wilson,  Benjamin  Bur- 
lingame,  Richard  McCoy ;  1845,  Charles  Blackman,  M.  Collins, 
George  Best,  Roswell  Darling;  1846,  C.  C.  Blackman,  George 
Best,  James  Tripp,  Joseph  Lammon  ;  1847,  C.  C.  Blackman, 
James  Tripp,  James  Wilson,  George  Bishop;  1848,  J.  Wilson,  J. 
Tripp,  B.  F.  Axtell,  E.  J.  Rilley;  1849,  J.  Wilson,  Charles  Gage, 

B.  F.  Axtell,  Hiram  Stevens;  1850,  J.  Wilson,  Lorenzo  Tripp, 
Francis  Herson,  George  Bishop;  1851,  J.  Wilson,  J.  Tripp, 
Charles  Blackman,  G.  Bishop;   1852,  J.  Wilson,  Carlos  Lammon, 

C.  P.  Gage,  L.  P.  Mattice;  1853,  J.  Wilson,  C.  P.  Gage,  William 
Kimble,  J.  S.  Lammon;  1854,  J.  Wilson,  J.  S.  Lammon,  George 
Cook;  1855,  J.  W.  Brown,  Amos  Best,  Washington  Cook,  Win. 
H.  Wandell;  1856,  George  Pickard,  James  Calkins,  Corydon  Pot- 
ter, Elizur  W.  Norton;  1857,  W.  Cook,  J.  Calkins,  J.  W.  Barclay, 
W.  H.  Ainsworth;  1858,  A.  S.  White,  W.  Cook,  W.  H.  Ains- 
worth,  William  Bair;  1859,  Nicholas  Reid,  George  Morse;  I860, 
W.  H.  Ainsworth,  W.  Cook,  Abel  White,  Nathan  W.  Foster; 
1861,  Francis  S.  Sanderson;  1862,  Edward  E.  Burdick;  1863, 
W.  H.  Ainsworth,  Elisha  Darling,  E.  C.  Burdick,  W.  Cook;  1864, 

$  Also  given  Lammon. 


J.W.  DARLING. 


hWJ.W.  DARLING. 


L.  C.  KIMBLE. 


SAMUEL  SHEARER. 


HOTOS     BY     PACKARO 
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J.  Wilson,  Sidney  Annis,  Willjam  0.  Beebe,  Silas  Morse  j  1865, 
J.  C.  Tryon,  Seth  Vroman,  John  M.  Blair,  William  Downey; 
1866,  Daniel  Hoch,  Nicholas  Reid,  Harrison  Cronkhite,  William 
Root;  1867,  J.  C.  Tryon,  H.  W.  Cronkhite,  Nicholas  Reid, 
Menzo  Best;  1868,  Solomon  Dinger,  H.  W.  Cronkhite,  Stiles 
Roberts,  Nicholas  Reid;  1869,  William  McCaslin,  Samuel  Laz- 
erar,  H.  W.  Cronkhite,  Ethan  Richmond;  1870,  N.  V.  Jones, 
William  McCaslin,  Sol.  Dinger,  George  Strong;  1871,  Benjamin 
Burpee,  S.  Lazerar,  George  Richmond,  Archibald  Finlay ;  1872, 
Henry  Munn,  Drury  Lammon,  P.  B.  Rogers,  Charles  Shattuck ; 

1873,  Benjamin  Burpee,  T.J.  Dowling,  B.  S.  Robards,  M.  Potter; 

1874,  E.  E.  Burdick,  Albert  Crouch,  B.  P.  Burpee,  N.  V.  Jones; 

1875,  N.  Reid,  D.  Lammon,  N.  V.  Jones,  J.  S.  Elkerton  ;  1876, 
A.  Crouch,  D.  Lammon,  V.  Hampton,  John  J.  Beebe;  1877,  F. 
Trivelpiece,  W.  S.  Wandell,  J.  Rockwall,  V.  Hampton  ;  1878, 
Michael  Kinney,  Henry  Munn,  Curtis  Merry,  Francis  Trivel- 
piece; 1879,  Emmett  Jamieson,  Charles  Vroman,  Henry  Clough, 
Darius  Beebe. 

RELIGIOUS. 

St.  Johns  German  Lutheran  Church. — A  society  was 
organized  about  1870,  by  Rev.  Jacob  Raible,  of  Kalamazoo. 
The  present  frame  church  building  was  erected  in  1874,  on 
land  purchased  for  church  and  burial  purposes  from  F.  Bas- 
tian.  Rev.  Mr.  Raible  has  held  services  alone  at  this 
church  until  the  present  time,  except  during  a  part  of  the 
year  1879,  when  Rev.  Robert  Hoeck  also  preached.  The 
present  membership  of  the  church  is  about  12  families. 
The  church  is  located  in  the  southern  part  of  town. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  first  school  district  organized  in  what  is  now  Brady 
was  that  at  present  known  as  fractional  district  No.  1,  in 
the  northwest  corner.  The  second  is  still  known  as  No.  2, 
lying  east  of  the  village  of  Vieksburg.  A  neat  brick 
school-house  was  built  in  1874,  near  the  residence  of  Wil- 
liam Jenkinson.  No.  3  was  next  on  the  list.  In  the 
winter  of  1839-40  a  school  was  taught,  probably  by  Har- 
rison Whaley,  in  a  log  house  built  for  a  dwelling  by  a  man 
named  Brooks.  The  building  had  been  vacated  and  was 
utilized  for  a  temporary  school-house.  A  log  school  build- 
ing was  erected  about  1841-42,  near  the  present  residence 
of  J.  M.  Beebe,  on  a  knoll  which  was  known  as  "  Mount 
Zion,"  the  "  Hill  of  Science,"  etc.,  and  was  used  a  number 
of  years.  This  school -house  was  the  scene  of  many  lively 
occurrences  in  the  "  pioneer  days." 

From  the  report  of  the  school  inspectors  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  1,  1879,  the  following  items,  relative  to  the 
schools  of  Brady,  are  taken  : 

Number  of  districts  (whole,  5;  fractional,  2) 7 

Children  of  school  age 441 

Attendance  during  the  year 333 

Number  of  days  school  taught 1136 

"         "    volumes  in  district  libraries 304 

"         "   school-houses  (brick,  3;  frame,  4) 7 

Number  of  sittings 477 

Value  of  school  property $6800 

Number  of  teachers  employed  (male,  7;  female,  8).  15 

Wages  paid  teachers  (male,  $898  ;  female,  $408)...  $1306 

Total  resources  for  the  year $1956.64 

Amount  on  hand  Sept.  1,  1879 472.62 

Total  expenditures,  less  amount  on  hand....  $1484.02 

Thanks  are  tendered  to  John  W.  Darling  and  wife,  J. 
M.  Beebe,  P.  Bohner,  D.  E.  Rishel,  Bradley  S.  Williams, 
of  Kalamazoo,  and  numerous  others,  who  have  assisted  in 
the  compilation  of  the  foregoing  sketch. 
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JOHN  W.  DARLING. 

Among  the  early  settlers  in  Kalamazoo  County  were  the 
families  of  Elisha  Doane  and  Reed  Darling;  the  former 
coming  in  as  early  as  1829,  the  latter  some  years  later. 
Reed  Darling  was  born  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  about  the 
year  1785.  When  he  was  eleven  years  old  his  father  moved 
to  Bethlehem,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  grew  to  man- 
hood. He  learned  the  ship-earpenter's  trade,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  worked  in  the  city  of  Albany.  He  was  for  four 
years  police  constable.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
1812  he  enlisted  in  Capt.  Van  Wees'  company  of  infantry,  * 
and  served  several  months  on  Long  Island,  where  he  was 
finally  discharged.  In  the  fall  of  1834  he  came  to  Michi- 
gan, and  the  following  year  located  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land  on  the  banks  of  Portage  Lake,  in  what  is  now 
the  town  of  Mendon.  He  built  a  log  house  and  sent  for 
his  family,  and  the  same  season  saw  them  settled  in  the 
new  home.  But  he  lived  only  a  short  time  to  enjoy  it, 
dying  in  1837,  followed  a  few  months  later  by  his  wife, 
who  was  a  Miss  Mary  Wayne.  They  had  a  family  of  five 
children,  of  whom  John  W.  Darling  was  the  fourth,  born 
in  Bethlehem,  Sept.  7,  1816.  He  received  a  common- 
school  education.  Mr.  Darling  came  to  Michigan  with  his 
father's  family,  and  remained  with  them  until  the  death  of 
his  parents.  He  then  worked  by  the  month  at  whatever 
he  could  get  to  do,  most  of  the  time  in  saw-mills,  in  Flow- 
erfield  and  Vieksburg.  In  1838  he  located  the  southwest 
quarter  of  section  27,  in  Brady.  In  1844,  under  the  pre- 
emption law,  he  received  a  deed  of  land,  and  his  start  in  life 
was  made.  Having  built  a  log  house  he,  in  1841,  moved 
his  newly-married  wife  into  it,  and  commenced  to  improve 
and  clear  up  his  farm.  This  farm  he  still  owns  except 
fifteen  acres,  and  to  it  he  has  added  forty  acres,  on  which 
he  has  built  a  good  house  and  outbuildings,  and  where  he 
intends  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days.  In  the  spring 
of  1851,  with  a  party  composed  of  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, he  started  for  California,  going  by  the  overland  route 
and  being  five  months  on  the  road.  At  Council  Bluffs  they 
were  joined  by  others,  making  a  party  of  about  two  hun- 
dred. Finding  it  impossible  to  feed  so  much  stock  by  the 
way,  they  divided  up  into  small  parties,  Mr.  Darling's  being 
composed  of  twenty-eight  men.  Their  journey  through 
the  Indian  country  was  attended  by  many  hardships  and 
dangers.  They  had  several  skirmishes  with  the  Indians, 
and  two  of  their  party  were  killed.  Arrived  in  California 
he  ran  a  saw-mill  for  a  short  time,  then  for  eighteen  months 
engaged  in  mining,  meeting  with  fair  success.  In  March, 
1853,  he  shipped  in  the  steamer  "Brother  Jonathan"  for  San 
Juan  del  Sur.  Then  crossed  the  Isthmus  and  took  passage 
in  the  ship  "  Proteus"  for  New  York,  where  he  landed  in 
March,  and  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  reached  home. 
In  politics  Mr.  Darling  was  a  Democrat  until  the  formation 
of  the  Republican  party,  since  when  he  has  been  a  sup- 
porter of  its  principles.  He  has  been  justice  of  the  peace, 
highway  commissioner,  and  supervisor. 

On  the  4th  day  of  March,  1840,  Mr.  Darling  married 
Miss  Mary  Ann  Doane,  who  was  born  in  Lyme  township, 
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Huron  Co.,  Ohio.  Her  father,  Elisha  Doane,  was  born  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1796.  When  a  small  boy  his  parents 
moved  to  Vermont,  where  they  remained  fifteen  years, 
and  then  moved  to  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  When  but  eighteen 
years  old  Mr.  Doane  started  out  in  life  for  himself.  He 
went  to  Huron  Co.,  Ohio,  which  was  then  a  new  country, 
where  he  married  a  Miss  Chloe  Miller.  In  1829,  with  his 
family,  he  came  to  Michigan  and  located,  on  Prairie  Ronde, 
the  farm  now  known  as  the  Edwin  H.  Lothrop  farm,  to 
whom  he  sold  his  claim.  He  then  bought  of  the  govern- 
ment eighty  acres  of  land,  which  he  owned  a  few  years, 
when  he  sold  it  and  built  a  saw-mill  on  the  Indian  reser- 
vation, which  was  the  first  one  built  in  the  town  of  Brady, 
,  and  which  was  run  by  him.  In  1854  he  sold  his  mill  and 
went  to  Mendon,  where  he  and  Mr.  Darling  surveyed  and 
located  the  mill-power  now  owned  by  Mr.  Wakeman.  On 
this  he  built  a  double  saw-mill,  which  he  sold  in  1850  and 
went  to  California,  where  he  lived  until  his  death,  in  1872. 
Mr.  Darling's  family  consisted  of  nine  sons  and  three 
daughters,  nine  of  them  reaching  adult  age. 

There  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Darling 
nine  children,  as  follows:  Elisha,  born  Jan.  13,  1841; 
Wayne,  May  17,  1844,  died  Aug.  18,  1846;  Warren, 
June  15,  1847;  John  M.,  Dec.  3,  1851,  died  Oct.  11, 
1852;  Frank,  Jan.  31,  1854;  John  C,  Feb.  23,  1856; 
Stewart,  Nov.  27,  1860;  Mary  L.,  May  15,  1865  ;  Grace, 
June  6,  1868,  died  Dec.  12,  1871. 


JACOB  KIMBLE 
was  born  in  Wayne  Co.,  Pa.  His  grandfather's  family  was 
driven  away  from  his  farm  (which  he  had  bought  from  the 
government)  by  the  Indians,  but  went  back  to  it  as  soon  as 
peace  was  made.  On  this  farm  Benjamin,  Jacob's  father, 
lived  until  his  death,  in  1837.  He  cleared  and  improved 
the  farm,  and  became  a  wealthy  man.  On  the  old  home- 
stead Jacob  grew  to  manhood,  working  during  summers 
and  attending  the  district  schools  in  the  winters.  His 
leisure  hours  were  passed  roaming  through  the  forests  in 
search  of  game,  and  he  became  famous  as  a  hunter  and 
marksman ;  a  panther  being  one  of  his  trophies.  He  re- 
mained with  his  father  until  his  marriage,  in  1826,  when 
he  built  a  house  on  the  farm  of  his  father,  and  ran  a  saw- 
mill which  his  father  had  given  him  and  his  brother.  In 
1836,  Mr.  Kimble  sold  his  interest  in  the  mill  and  several 
hundred  acres  of  timber,  from  which  he  realized  one  thou- 
sand dollars.  •  He  had  become  weary  of  rocky  farms,  and 
in  June  of  that  year,  with  his  wife  and  three  children,  in  a 
wagon,  moved  to  Holmes  Co.,  Ohio,  where  he  had  a  brother. 
Not  liking  the  country,  he  again  traveled  Westward,  stop- 
ping in  Calhoun  Co.,  Mich.,  where  he  rented  a  farm.  A 
few  months  later  he  came  to  the  Indian  reservation  in  St.  Jo- 
seph and  Kalamazoo  Counties,  and  located  a  farm  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  the  town  of  Park,  on  which 
he  built  a  log  house  and  planted  an  orchard.  The  Indians 
were  then  living  on  the  reservation,  and  the  same  party 
that  murdered  Wisner  came  to  his  residence  when  Mrs. 
Kimble  was  alone  with  her  children  and  a  neighbor's  girl, 
and  demanded  admittance ;  but  finding  the  door  too  strong, 
finally  went  away.     In  1840  he  bought  L.  C.  Kimble's 


claim  to  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  31,  in  Brady. 
On  this  he  built  a  house  and  log  barn,  and  |>egan  to  im- 
prove ;  but  he  was  not  to  see  the  fruition  of  his  hopes,  and 
in  his  death  the  county  lost  one  of  its  most  useful  pioneers. 
After  his  death  Mrs.  Kimble  continued  to  manage  the 
farm,  and  when  it  came  into  market,  proved  her  pre-emp- 
tion and  received  a  deed  for  the  same,  and  still  owns  it. 

Mr.  Kimble  married,  Sept.  15,  1826,  Miss  Margaret 
Adams,  who  was  born  Feb.  8,  1809.  Their  union  was 
blessed  with  four  children,  viz.,  Amelia,  born  Aug.  3, 1827  ; 
William,  Oct.  17, 1829  ;  Eunice,  Oct.  27, 1831 ;  and  Eliza- 
beth, June  29,  1837. 


H.   T.   CLEMENT 


was  born  in  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  9,  1798. 
When  fourteen  years  old  he  went  to  live  with  the  Shakers, 
in  Watervliet,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  with  whom  he  resided 
seventeen  years,  learning  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  and  mill- 
wright. In  1823  he  went  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  worked  in 
the  United  States  Arsenal  about  two  years.  In  1835  he 
came  to  Michigan  and  worked  at  his  trade  near  Detroit, 
and  in  1837  went  to  Marshall,  where  he  helped  to  build 
the  stone  mill;  also  helped  build  the  first  grist-mill  in 
Allegan,  and  the  Emery-mills  near  Marshall.  He  also 
worked  at  his  trade  in  Aurora,  111.,  building  grist-mills. 
In  1841  he  came  to  Kalamazoo,  and  soon  after  married 
Mrs.  Jacob  Kimble.  He  at  once  went  to  work  on  her 
farm,  clearing  and  improving,  and  making  it  the  premium 
farm  of  the  county.  He  built  one  of  the  finest  houses  in 
the  township,  and  surrounded  it  with  large  and  fine  out- 
buildings. The  premium-money  paid  on  the  farm  bought 
Mrs.  Clement's  second  set  of  silver  spoons ;  her  first  set 
being  earned  while  she  lived  in  Pennsylvania.  She  also 
kept  boarders,  many  of  the  early  pioneers  having  boarded 
with  her  until  they  could  make  homes  for  themselves.  In 
1851,  Mr.  Clement  went  by  water  to  California,  arriving 
there  in  the  winter  of  1851-52.  He  built  mills  on  Feather 
River,  receiving  ten  dollars  per  day  and  board.  In  1853 
he  returned,  and  again  took  charge  of  the  farm,  on  which 
he  continued  until  his  death,  Feb.  5,  1871.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  force  of  character  and  very  industrious,  doing 
much  to  improve  and  build  up  the  county.  In  politics  he 
was  a  Democrat,  but  never  sought  office.  He  married 
Mrs.  Jacob  Kimble,  Dec.  3,  1842.  There  was  born  to 
them  one  son,  George  M.  D.,  Sept.  27,  1844,  who  married 
Miss  Rosa  B.  Slack,  of  Mendon,  St.  Joseph  Co.  There 
have  been  born  to  them  five  children  :  Daisie  S.,  March  2, 
1870  ;  Henry  H.,  Oct.  27, 1871  ;  Liliie  M.,  July  31,  1873  ; 
Bertha  S.,  Jan.  17,  1876 ;  George  M.  D.,  Jr.,  Sept.  10, 
1878.  ___ 

CHARLES   KIMBLE 

was  born  in  Connecticut,  where  his  father  resided  until 
his  emigration  at  an  early  day  to  Wayne  Co.,  Pa.  ;  he 
being  among  the  first  to  settle  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
His  father,  Walter,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary 
war  prior  to  his  settlement.  After  locating  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Indians  becoming  hostile  towards   the  whites, 
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Mr.  Kimble  was  compelled  to  leave  his  home  about  the 
time  of  the  Wyoming  massacre.  After  peace  was  made 
he  again  returned  to  his  home  and  made  a  permanent 
settlement.  On  this  farm  Charles  grew  to  manhood. 
Arrived  at  majority,  he  started  in  life  for  himself,  adopt- 
ing farming  as  a  calling.  He  became  a  prominent  man, 
and  was  widely  known  as  a  successful  farmer.  In  1836  he 
sold  his  farm  ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1837,  with  his  wife 
and  six  children,  came  with  a  team  and  wagon  to  Michigan, 
being  twenty-one  days  on  the  road.  They  reached  Brady 
township,  in  Kalamazoo  County,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1837, 
and  located  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  his  son  Lewis.  It 
was  on  the  Indian  reservation  and  was  not  then  in  the 
market,  and  Mr.  Kimble  became  "a  squatter."  He  built 
a  log  house  and  commenced  to  improve  his  farm.  In  1838 
the  pre-emption  law  was  passed,  and  Mr.  Kimble  established 
his  claim,  and  Oct.  10, 1840,  received  a  deed  for  a  quarter- 
section,  on  which  he  remained  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  Nov.  20,  1852.  The  obituary  notice  published 
of  him  said,  "  There  are  many  singular  incidents  connected 
with  the  history  of  Mr.  Kimble,  as  well  as  interesting  tra- 
ditional events  handed  down  to  the  present  generation  by 
his  social  and  familiar  character.  All  the  hardships  and 
trials  consequent  to  an  early  settlement  in  a  remote  wilder- 
ness, surrounded  by  wild  beasts  hungering  for  prey  and  by 
savage  tribes  remembering  the  white  man's  aggressions,  were 
a  part  of  his  experience,  and  the  subject  of  his  frequent 
tales  to  the  grandchildren  upon  his  knee.  He  was  liberal 
to  a  fault,  open-hearted  in  all  things,  and  never  failed  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  all  who  knew  him  his  integrity 
and  kindness  of  heart." 


LEWIS   C.   KIMBLE, 

who  was  the  second  child  of  Charles  Kimble,  was  born  in 
Dyberry  township,  Wayne  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  12,  1815.  He 
was  the  oldest  of  the  family  who  came  to  Michigan,  and 
had  almost  full  charge  of  the  farm  from  the  start.  He 
was  young  and  strong,  and  had  been  brought  up  to  work, 
and  the  clearing  and  improving  was  due  mainly  to  his  labor 
and  management.  After  paying  for  their  land  they  had 
but  little  left  and  saw  many  privations.  They  were  the 
second  family  of  settlers  in  the  town,  and  Lewis  C.  is  now 
the  oldest  living  settler.  He  has  lived  to  see  the  wilder- 
ness grow  into  a  prosperous  and  populous  township.  When 
Mr.  Kimble's  people  came  to  Brady,  Schoolcraft,  Brady, 
and  Wakeshma  were  all  one.  Schoolcraft  was  set  off  in 
1841,  the  other  two  being  left  as  Brady.  Mr.  Wilcox  was 
the  first  supervisor  and  held  it  two  terms.  Mr.  Kimble, 
although  quite  young,  was  next  elected,  and  has  held  the 
office  fourteen  terms,  being  more  terms  than  any  other  man 
has  ever  held  the  office  in  the  county.  When  first  elected 
he  was  poor.  He  had  no  horse,  and  used  to  walk  to  Kala- 
mazoo to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  board,  and  return  on 
foot,  making  a  thirty-six  miles'  walk.  He  has  also  been 
town  treasurer,  and  is  now  serving  his  fourth  term  as 
justice  of  the  peace.  He  has  in  his  official  positions 
worked  for  the  best  interests  of  his  township,  and  filled  the 
offices  with  credit  to  himself  and   his  constituents.     In 


politics,  Democratic;  in  religion,  liberal.  On  the  13th  day 
of  October,  1844,  he  married  Miss  Amanda  M.  Osborn, 
daughter  of  Judge  Nathan  Osborn,  who  was  born  Dec.  2, 
1825,  and  died  June  16,  1853.  Their  union  was  blessed 
with  four  children,  as  follows:  E.  Ransom,  born  July  29, 
1845 ;  Ann  Vennette,  Jan.  17,  1848 ;  Lorinda,  Oct.  19, 
1849,  died  x\ug.  6,  1850  ;  and  James  E.,  Nov.  16,  1850. 
For  his  second  wife  Mr.  Kimble  married  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A. 
Seymour,  who  was  born  Feb.  24,  1811.  They  have  one 
child,  Lewis  S.,  born  Jan.  24,  1856. 


SAMUEL   SHEARER, 

of  whom  this  sketch  is  written,  was  among  the  first  settlers 
of  the  town  of  Brady.  He  was  born  in  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  22,  1811.  The  death  of  his  parents,  when  he 
was  seven  years  old,  left  him  almost  friendless.  From  that 
time  he  lived  among  strangers,  doing  whatever  he  could 
find  to  do.  In  this  way  he  lived  until  he  reached  man's 
estate,  early  learning  lessons  which  made  him  well  fitted  for 
a  pioneer.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  went  to  Wayne  Co., 
Pa.,  and  worked  on  a  farm  for  Moses  Kellam  five  years. 
He  then,  for  a  year  or  two,  rafted  on  the  Delaware  River, 
leading  a  life  of  adventure  and  hardship.  In  1836  he  came 
to  Michigan,  by  the  way  of  Detroit.  From  Detroit  he  came 
with  a  team  to  Brady  township,  in  Kalamazoo  County, 
where  he  settled  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  31. 
It  was"  then  all  new  ;  his  nearest  neighbor  was  at  Parkville, 
in  St.  Joseph  County,  seven  miles  away. 

After  locating  his  land  he  went  to  Allegan,  driving  the 
first  loaded  team  from  Allegan  to  Kalamazoo.  In  Allegan 
he  worked  for  a  Mr.  Bailey,  drawing  supplies  from  Allegan 
to  Kalamazoo  for  his  mills.  Worked  at  this  two  years. 
When  his  land  came  into  market  in  1842  he  had  saved  from 
his  earnings  money  enough  to  pay  for  it,  and  that  was  all. 
He  moved  upon  his  farm  and  built  a  log  house,  and  com- 
menced to  improve  and  clear  it.  He  lived  alone,  taking 
his  meals  with  Thomas  Smith,  a  bachelor.  In  1838  he 
married  Miss  Fanny  Smalley,  who  was  born  in  Somerset 
Co.,  N.  J.,  Oct.  24,  1811.  She  was  daughter  of  Elias  and 
Catherine  Smalley.  They  were  married  on  Wednesday,  and 
the  next  Monday  took  their  goods  in  a  wagon  and  started 
for  the  farm  in  Brady,  Mrs.  Shearer  going  on  foot.  Their 
neighbors  were  Indians ;  wolves  howled  around  their  house 
by  night,  and  the  deer  browsed  in  sight  by  day.  When 
Wisner  was  murdered  by  an  Indian,  Mr.  Shearer  and  Mr. 
Nolan  pursued  and  caught  him.  On  the  farm  he  cleared  and 
improved  Mr.  Shearer  lived  until  his  death,  Oct.  17,  1872. 
He  was  a  true  friend  and  valuable  citizen,  one  whom  to  know 
was  to  respect  and  esteem.     Was  a  Democrat  in  politics. 

There  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shearer  the  fol- 
lowing children :  Mary  Jane,  born  April  5,  1843  (married 
to  Daniel  J.  Fort,  who  was  born  Jan.  7,  1840 ;  their  chil- 
dren are  as  follows:  Alonzo,  born  April  15,  1867 ;  Berdena, 
Dec.  16,  1869;  and  Ethelinda,  June  1,  1871,  died  Dec. 
11,  1878) ;  Theodore  Shearer,  born  Feb.  10,  1847  (married 
Mary  Jane  Cooper,  who  was  born  July  28,  1851.  They 
have  two  children, — Samuel  R.,  born  Jan.  29,  1876,  and 
John  T.,  April  26,  1878). 
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JACOB  LEMON 

was  born  in  Little  Britain,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April  8, 
1815,  and  was  the  fifth  of  eleven  children.     His  father, 
Samuel  Lemon,  owned  a  small  farm,  which  he  cultivated 
when  he  was  not  working  at  his  trade, — that  of  a  stone- 
mason.    In  1831   he  bought  fifty  acres  of  wild  land  in 
Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  moved  his  family  upon  it,  putting 
them  into  a  shingle  shanty.     He  then  started  for  Orange 
County  to  get  his  goods,  when,  hearing  that  the  man-of- 
war  in  which  one  of  his  sons  had  made  a  long  voyage  was 
lying  in  the  harbor  at  New  York,  he  took  passage  in  a 
sloop  for  the  city  to  see  him.     On  the  trip  he  was  knocked 
overboard  by  a  boom  and  drowned.     His  untimely  death 
left  his  wife  in  straitened  circumstances,  with  seven  chil- 
dren at  home,  Jacob,  then  a  lad  of  sixteen,  being  the  eldest. 
Thus  Jacob  found  himself  the  head  of   a  large  family. 
But  he  was  no  stranger  to  toil.     At  the  age  of  eight  years 
his  father  had  put  him  in  the  cotton -factory  of  Horace 
Capron  &  Co.,  which  was  the  first  one  built  in  the  State, 
and  was  located  on  the  Wallkill,  in  the  village  of  Waldron. 
Here  he  worked  two  years.     Previous  to  this  he  had  at- 
tended school  but  a  few  weeks,  hence  his  educational  advan- 
tages were  very  limited.     After   leaving   the   factory  he 
worked  on  a  farm  by  the  month,  turning  his  wages  over  to 
his  parents.     After  the  death  of  his  father  he  cut  the  logs 
and  built  a  log  house  on  the  farm,  into  which  he  moved 
his  mother  and  family.     The  farm  was  all  new,  and  Mr. 
Lemon  had  to  work  out  by  the  day  and  month  to  provide 
the  family  with  food,  many  a  time  carrying  home  on  his 
back  across  the  mountain  the  flour  he  had  earned  through 
the  day.     He  remained  on  the  farm  until  he  had  improved 
thirty  acres,  and  had  the  family  well  provided  for.     On  the 
23d  day  of  April,  1835,  with  but  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  in  his  pocket,  and  a  linen  knapsack  containing  a  suit  of 
home-made  clothes  and  one  shirt,  he,  with  three  others, 
of  about  the  same  age,  started  on  foot  for  Michigan.     On 
the  way  they  lived  on  crackers  and  bologna,  paying  six- 
pence for  their  lodging.     At  Dunkirk    they  took    deck- 
passage  for  Detroit,  paying  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  fare. 
To  enable  himself  to  get  through,  Mr.  Lemon  borrowed  of 
Robert  Cassidy,  the  rich  boy  of  the  party  (who  had  forty 
dollars),  two  dollars  and  a  half.    From  Detroit  they  tramped 
through  to  Livingston  County,  where  they  stayed  a  few  days, 
and  then  went  on  farther  west.    In  Shiawassee  County  they 
halted  ;  and  hearing  that  there  was  but  little  to  do  in  the 
new  country,  and  having  no  friends,  as  had  his  companions, 
Mr.  Lemon  resolved  to  turn  his  steps  towards  Ann  Arbor, 
where  he  had  been  told  work  could  be  had.    On  parting  with 
his  friends  he  let  them  have  his  rifle,  which  they  were  to 
leave  at  Mr.  Parshell's,  where  he  agreed  to  have  the  money 
he  had  borrowed  by  the  next  4th  of  July ;  and  he  kept 
his  word,  though  to  do  so  he  walked  seventy-five  miles, 
only  to  find  that  the  boys  had  sold  his  rifle  and  gone  back 
to  New  York.     Thirty  years  after,  Mr.  Lemon  met  Mr. 
Cassidy,  and  paid  to  him  the  two  dollars  and  a  half,  with 
interest.     While  looking  around  Ann  Arbor  he  one  day 
met  Alanson   Holcomb,  of  whom  he  inquired  for  work. 
Mr.  Holcomb  replied  that  he  was  forty  miles  from  home, 
and  knew  no  one  who  wanted  help  but  himself.    A  bargain 
was  soon  made,  by  which  he  agreed  to  work  for  eleven  dol- 


lars per  month,  and  to  report  the  next  Monday.     For  Mr. 
Holcomb  he  worked  until  the  1st  of  July,  receiving  twenty 
dollars.     This  was  more  than  his  wages,  but  Mr.  Holcomb 
told  him  he  had  earned  it,  and  to  keep  it.    This  was  the  first 
money  he  earned  in  Michigan.    Mr.  Lemon  still  remembers, 
with  grateful  feelings,  Mr.  Holcomb  and  his   family,  who 
treated  him  with  great  kindness.     In  the  fall  of  1835,  Mr. 
Lemon  bought  of  the  government  forty  acres  of  land  near 
Grass  Lake,  in  Jackson  County.    This  he  sold  the  following 
year.    In  December,  1835,  with  a  letter  of  recommendation 
from  Wm.  R.  Thompson,  of  Ann  Arbor,  he  went  to  Detroit, 
and  obtained  a  situation  with  a  stage-route  company,  and 
with  a  coach-and-four  drove  to  Chicago,  then  a  small  village, 
and  was  placed  on  the  route  from  Chicago  to  Little  Calu- 
met.    Two  months  afterwards  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
route  from  Chicago  to  Michigan  City,  and  had  full  charge 
of   the   company's  business  and    property.     He  held  the 
position  eighteen  months.     In  1836  his  mother  came  with 
her  family  to  Michigan,  and  settled  in   Scio,  Washtenaw 
County,  where  they  remained  a  short  time,  and  then  moved 
into  Livingston  County,  where  Mrs.  Lemon  died  in  1854. 
In  1838,  Mr.  Lemon  quit  the  stage-route,  and  with  his 
young  wife  and  their  goods,  in  a  horse  "jumper,"  moved 
into  Lake  Co.,  Ind.     The  following  spring  he  entered,  in 
Lake  County,  two  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land,  paying 
part  to  the  man  who  took  the  deed,  and  who  was  to  give 
him  a  deed  when  he  paid  the  balance.     Through  sickness 
he  failed  to  raise  the  money,  and  lost  the  land  and  what  he 
had  paid.     The  summer  of  1840  he  passed  in  Springfield 
and  Rushville,  111.,  driving  stage.     Of  his  wages  he  saved 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  with  which  he  came 
to  Brady  township,  in   Kalamazoo   County,  where  he  in- 
tended to  buy  land.     Not  finding  any  at  once,  he  loaned 
his   money  and  lost  all  but  five  dollars.     In  the  fall  of 
1841  he  bought  of  the  Widow  Watkins  her  claim  upon 
the  south    half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  25 
in  Brady,  and  built  a  small  log  house  on  it,  doing  all  the 
work    himself.     Into   this   he  moved    his   family  on    the 
22d  of  November  of  that  year.     The  land  coming  into 
market  in  the  spring  of  1843,  he  pre-empted  it,  the  pre- 
emption money  to  be  paid  within  one  year.     In  May  of 
that  year,  with  but  seven  dollars  in  his  pocket,  he  set  out 
on  foot  for  Peru,  111.,  where  he  took  deck-passage  on  a 
steamer  bound  for  St.  Louis.     From  St.  Louis  he  went  to 
Burlington,  la.,  where  he  worked  four  months  for  ten  dol- 
lars per  month.     This  would  not  pay  for  his  land,  and  the 
following  October  found  him  again  sailing  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  bringing  up  in  New  Orleans  nearly  out  of 
money.    He  soon  found  employment  driving  a  public  hack  ; 
drove  but  a  week,  when  he  was  taken  sick.     Three  weeks' 
sickness  found  him  without  a  cent,  and  in   debt  for  his 
board.     Three  weeks  was  then  spent  in  a  fruitless  search 
for  work.    He  was  about  giving  up  in  despair,  when  he  one 
day  met  a  German,  who  referred  him  to  a  Mr.  Burgess,  a 
Frenchman,  who  was  proprietor  of  one  of  the  finest  livery- 
barns  in  the  city.     After  a  few  days  of  anxious  waiting, 
Mr.  Burgess  gave  him  a  hack  to  drive,  Mr.  Lemon  to  have 
one-third  of  the  net,  proceeds.     The  business  proved  lucra- 
tive, and  the  following  May,  with  money  enough  to  pay  for 
his  land,  he  returned  to  Michigan.     The  farm  thus  bought 
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and  paid  for  has  been  improved  and  added  to,  until  Mr. 
Lemon  now  owns  four  hundred  and  thirteen  acres  of  beau- 
tiful land,  finely  improved,  with  a  large  and  elegant  house 
and  many  and  well-arranged  outbuildings.  In  politics,  Mr. 
Lemon  is  a  Republican,  and  has  served  on  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  although  living  in  a  strong  Democratic  town- 
ship. During  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  no  one  in  Brady 
gave  his  money  more  freely  or  supported  the  government 
more  cheerfully.  He  is  a  professor  of  religion,  although 
not  now  a  member  of  any  orthodox  church.  He  married 
Miss  Annie  Spicer,  Jan.  1,  1838.  She  was  born  April  28, 
1822;  daughter  of  Wm.  and  Lydia  Spicer.  She  died 
Feb.  11,  1847.     Their  union  was  blessed  with  four  chil- 


dren, viz.,  Almina,  barn  Sept.  14,  1839,  died  Jan.  31, 
1852;  Lydia,  Oct.  18,  1841,  died  July  18,  1847;  Mary 
Jane,  July  18,  1843;  and  Amie,  Jan.  6,  1847.  Mr. 
Lemon  married,  Oct.  18, 1847,  Miss  Hannah  Spicer  (sister 
of  his  first  wife)^  who  was  born  May  13,  1827.  There 
have  been  born  to  them  the  following  children  :  Nora,  born 
Dec.  11,  1848;  James  N.,  Sept.  6,  1850,  died  Feb.  10, 
1852;  Sarah,  Sept.  6,  1852  ;  George,  Sept.  29,  1854,  died 
Aug.  8,  1857;  Frank  E.,  Nov.  1, 1856,  died  Feb.  1, 1866; 
Ida  and  Eva,  Oct.  25,  1858,— Ida  died  in  March,  1860  ; 
John,  Oef,  3,  1860,  died  Sept.  7,  1869;  Charles,  June  3, 
1863;  Fred,  March  20,  1865;  Sanford,  Feb.  19,  1867; 
and  Frank  R.,  March  14,  1870. 


CHAKLESTON. 


The  township  of  Charleston,  designated  in  the  field-notes 
of  the  original  survey  as  township  number  2  south,  of  range, 
number  9  west,  is  situated  upon  the  east  border  of  Kala- 
mazoo County. 

It  was  surveyed  by  John  Mullett  in  1825  and  1826,  and 
organized  as  a  separate  township  in  1838. 

The  surface  is  generally  level,  especially  so  from  the  Ter- 
ritorial road  north  to  the  Kalamazoo  River.  South  of  this 
road  the  land  rises  to  a  higher  elevation,  and  is  more  undu- 
lating. 

Originally  some  heavily-timbered  lots  existed  in  the  south 
part,  and  along  the  river-bottoms,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
lands  of  this  township  consisted  of  "  oak  openings."  Por- 
tions of  sections  3  and  4  were  denominated  burr-oak 
plains,  and  Climax  Prairie  extends  into  the  southern 
sections. 

The  township  is  well  watered,  the  principal  streams  being 
the  Kalamazoo  River,  the  outlet  from  Gull  Lake,  and  one 
of  the  Portage  Creeks  of  the  St.  Joseph  River.  The  former 
crosses  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  township  diagonally, 
from  Augusta  to  Galesburg.  The  outlet  from  Gull  Lake 
flows  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  intersecting  sections  6, 
7,  and  18,  finally  effects  a  junction  with  the  Kalamazoo 
River  near  the  southwest  corner  of  section  17. 

Portage  Creek  takes  its  rise  from  a  lake  of  the  same 
name  situated  on  sections  27  and  34,  and  flowing  to  the 
southwest,  becomes  tributary  to  the  St.  Joseph  River. 

The  seven  lakes  of  the  township— Portage,  Eagle,  and 
Burnham's  being  the  most  important— cover  an  expanse  of 
about  550  acres. 

^  The  soil  of  Charleston  fe  most  excellent,  and,  compara- 
tively speaking,  its  productions  are  unsurpassed  by  any 
township  in  the  county. 

The  village  of  Galesburg  includes  portions  of  sections  18 


Its  inhabitants  are  afforded  excellent  railroad  facilities. 
Thfi  Michigan  Central  Railroad  in  following  the  rjgbt  bank 
of  the  Kalamazoo  River   crosses  *' 
the  Peninsular  Railron^ 
of  the  town^-' 

^"'  mitral  Railroad — are  %he 

x/jjing-points. 


^st  corner,  and 

^heast  corner 

M-ud  Galesburg 


xtlE    PIONEERS    AND    FIRST   SETTLEMENTS. 

To  those  now  residing  in  a  region  which  he  was  the  first 
to  explore,  and  where  he  was  the  first  to  endure  the  perils 
and  privations  of  that  almost  savage  condition,  a  pioneer 
life,  the  earliest  settler  is  an  object  of  especial  interest. 

Many  of  these  pioneers,  in  their  integrity  of  character, 
their  kindness  of  heart,  their  hospitality,  their  contempt  of 
danger,  and  their  cheerful  endurance  of  toil  and  privation, 
have  claims  upon  the  historian  other  than  the  mere  fact 
that  they  were  among  the  first  to  settle  here. 

Scarcely  a  more  striking  and  inspiring  figure  can  be  pre- 
sented than  one  of  these  hardy  and  athletic  frontiersmen, 
with  only  his  family  about  him,  establishing  his  home  in 
the  remote,  solitary  wilderness :  --•■•■> 

"  His  strong  right  hand  the  ready  rifle  grasps ) 
His  axe  the  left  with  equal  vigor  clasps; 
With  equal  nerve  prepared  the  foe  to  meet, 
Or  lay  the  forest  prostrate  at  his  feet/' 

As  the  first  settler  of  Kalamazoo  County,  one  of  its  first 
judges,  and  the  original  from  which  J.  Fenimore  Cooper 
drew  his  character  of  the  bee-hunter,  in  his  ndvel,  "  The 
Oak- Openings,  or  the  Bee-Hunter,"  the" name  of  Judge 
Bazel  Harrison  has  gained  wide  eefebrity.  Judge  Harrison 
was  born  in  Frederick  Co.,  Md.,  in  1772.  His  father  was 
a  brother  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and,  consequent! v,  the  -judge  was  cousin 
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periods  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  Judge 
*,  Harrison  finally  removed  to  the  present  township  of  Prairie 
Konde  in  November,  1828.  He  was  accompanied  bj  his 
wife,  six  sons,  and  four  daughters. 

His  son,  William  Harrison,  the  first  settler  within  the 
limits  of  Charleston,  remained  as  a  member  of  the  Prairie 
llonde  settlement  until  the  spring  of  1830.  He  had  mean- 
while, during  various  scouts  and  hunting-excursions,  visited 
the  region  known  as  Climax  Prairie.  Its  natural  beauties 
invited  occupation,  and  here,  on  section  36,  "  Uncle  Billy" 
resolved  to  stake  out  his  pre-emption  claim. 

Assisted  by  the  friendly  Pottawattomies,  a  rude  log  cabin 
was  erected  during  the  spring  or  early  summer  of  1830, 
and  soon  after  he  and  his  good  wife,  America,  became  its 
occupants,  and  the  first  settlers  within  a  radius  of  twenty 
miles.  "  Uncle  Billy1'  relates  that  his  small  family  had  to 
"  browse  it"  part  of  the  time  during  the  first  year,  and 
when  they  could  not  do  that,  the  Indians  helped  them  with 
saddles  of  venison,  corn,  etc'.,  else  they  would  have  starved. 

Uncle  Billy  Harrison  still  resides  upon  the  section  where 
he  settled  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  He  has  always  been  a 
prominent  character,  and  many  incidents  illustrative  of  his 
physical  strength,  courage,  endurance,  generosity,  and  in- 
tegrity have  been  told  ;  one  or  two  of  which  we  reproduce : 

Hits  Encounter  with  a  Bear. — Soon  after  his  settlement 
^  Prairie,  UnJ«?  Billy  wished  to  sharpen  his 
*  happened  in  the  accomplishment  of 
m.  j..  «n't  a  grin'  stone  within 

eight  hji,v-  i  Goddard's  on  Goguac* 

So  I  called  Jerry,  ae,  Jer,  let's  go  to  God- 

dard's and  grind  the  axe.  leir  route  led  them  across 

the  country  through  tangled  thickets  and  openings,  and 
over  the  stream  afterwards  known  as  Martin  Brook.  God- 
dard's was  reached  near  noon,  the  axe  was  ground,  and 
then  they  retraced  their  steps.  Martin  Brook  was  again 
crossed,  and  on  ascending  the  hill  west  of  it,  "  Tearcoat" 
(his  dog)  gave  signs  of  wild  animals  being  around,  by  growls 
and  a  sudden  start  up  the  hill-side.  Sure  enough,  on  look- 
ing in  the  same  direction,  they  discovered  a  large  black 
bear  slowly  moving  away,  and  "  Tearcoat"  bearing  down 
upon  him  at  full  speed.  The  old  dog,  like  his  master,  never 
having  met  anything  that  he  could  not  conquer  in  a  fight, 
was  eager  for  battle.  Bruin  was  soon  overtaken  ;  he  turned 
upon  his  pursuer,  and  the  animals  closed  at  once.  The 
first  bout  resulted  in  a  terrible  yell  from  "  Tearcoat,"  as 
the  bear,  standing  erect  on  his  haunches,  caught  the  un- 
fortunate dog  in  his  paws,  and,  fastening  his  jaws  upon  his 
shoulder^  threatened  the  speedy  termination  of  "  Tear- 
coat's"  career,  unless  assistance  was  quickly  rendered.  For- 
getful of  Ms  axe,  Uncle  Billy  ran  to  the  rescue  of  his 
favorite  dog.  He  grasped  the  hind  legs  of  the  bear  and 
began  jerking  and  kicking  him.  At  this  Bruin  let  go  of 
the  dog,  and  immediately  transferred  his  attentions  to 
Uncle  Bi%'s  boot,  taking  m  at  one  mouthful  the  entire 
heel  and  a  "  leeile"  more.  It  was  now  Uncle  Billy's  turn 
to  yell,  which  he  did  most  lustily.  In  the  struggle  Uncle 
Billy  fell  to  the  ground,  ahd  the  bear  sprang  upon  him. 
His  only  chance  was  to  close  in  upon  him,  and  thus  grap- 
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pled,  they  rolled  over  and  over  down  the  steep  hill-side  to- 
gether. In  the  descent  Uncle  Billy  got  loose.  Quickly 
springing  to  his  feet,  he  hastily  looked  about  him  to  find  a 
stick  with  which  to  cudgel  Bruin's  head,  "  but,"  says  he,  "  I 
never  saw  so  many  rotten  sticks  in  my  life, — every  one  that 
I  got  hold  of  broke.  Both  *  Tearcoat'  and  myself  had 
now  learned  something  about  bears,  and  as  he  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  force  the  battle,  we  were  willing  for  a  time  to 
give  his  paws  a  wide  margin.  I  still  continued  to  search 
for  a  stick."  In  the  meanwhile  "  Tearcoat"  had  again  got 
his  courage  up,  and  began  a  second  attack  upon  his  bear- 
ship,  who,  perhaps  thinking  his  assailants  were  too  many, 
beat  a  retreat  up  a  large  tree,  the  old  dog  at  the  same  time 
applying  his  teeth  to  his  haunches.  "  Now,"  said  Uncle 
Billy  to  Jerry,  "  you  go  to  the  Prairie  and  arouse  the 
neighbors,  while  '  Tearcoat'  and  I  watch  the  bear."  Jerry 
was  gone  an  hour  and  a  half.  He  was  accompanied  upon 
his  return  by  William  and  Andrew  Eldred,  and  old  Bruin 
was  soon  brought  down  by  their  rifles.  He  was  a  large 
fellow,  weighing  some  300  pounds. 

A  Lawsuit  Proves  his  Honesty. — Uncle  Billy  and  one  of 
his  neighbors,  Seth  Fletcher,  became  involved  in  some  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  which  resulted  in  a  lawsuit.  The  case 
was  tried  before  a  jury  of  six,  Justice  Tsaac  Pierce  presid- 
ing. Uncle  Billy  appeared  as  his  own  counsel,  while  Mr. 
Fletcher  retained  the  services  of  his  son-in-law,  Hale.  After 
the  ©viclonctj  was  ail  in  Mr.  Hale  summed  up  for  his  client 
and  then  took  his  seat.  Uncle  Billy  slowly  arose,  glancing 
calmly  upon  those  assembled ;  his  eye  at  last  rested  upon 
Mr.  Hale,  and  he  inquired,  "  Have  you  got  done?"  "  Yes," 
says  Mr.  Hale,  "  I  rest  the  case."  "  Then,"  says  Uncle 
Billy,  u  move  your  chair  out  of  the  way  and  let  Lawyer 
Harrison  come  forward  and  make  his  plea."  His  speech 
was  short,  sharp,  and  pithy,  and  then  he  rested.  In  ten 
minutes  the  jury  rendered  a  verdict  of  $48  damages  in 
favor  of  Uncle  Billy. 

A  few  days  later  he  called  upon  Justice  Pierce,  and  said 
he  wished  to  see  his  docket.  It  was  produced.  "  Just  in- 
dorse on  that  judgment  against '  old  Fletch'  $25  as  paid." 
"  How  is  that?"  asked  the  justice.  "  Why,  you  see,  '  old 
Fletch'  proved  that  he  loaded  up  so  many  feet  of  lumber  on 
his  wagon,  but  he  failed  to  prove  that  he  delivered  it  to 
me.  Now  he  did  deliver  it.  I  got  the  lumber,  and  I  want 
to  do  the  fair  thing  and  give  him  credit."  "  But,"  says 
Squire  Pierce,  "  why  didn't  you  say  so  on  the  trial,  and 
acknowledge  it  there?"  "  Ah,  squire,  that  was  the  fight. 
I  was  fighting  i  old  Fletch'  then.  You  see  it  wouldn't  do 
to  let  up  at  that  time.  I  wanted  to  whip  him  for  being 
mean,  so  I  let  it  go  then.  But  I  don't  want  his  money. 
Put  down  the  $25  as  paid  ;  that's  fair." 

This  lawsuit  conspicuously  illustrated  Uncle  Billy's  repu- 
tation for  honesty,  and  if  it  did  not  establish  his  claim  as  a 
lawyer  it  evinced  most  clearly  the  acumen  to  seize  the  im- 
portant points  in  his  case  and  defend  them,  while  he  probed 
the  armor  of  his  adversary. 

As  before  mentioned,  Unole  Billy  Harrison  still  resides 
upon  the  premises  he  $*&  began  to  improve  in  1830,  and 
delights  to  inform  his  friends  that  at  one  time  he  was  the 
"  prettiest  man"  in  the  township,  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  he  was  the  only  one. 


WM.  HARRISON. 


WILLIAM    HARRISON. 


There  is  on  earth  do  spectacle  more  beautiful  than 
that  of  an  old  man,  who  has  passed  with  honor 
through  storm  and  contest,  and  retained  the  fresh- 
ness which  adorned  his  youth ;  such  is  a  true  green 
old  age,  and  -such  an  one  it  is  a  pleasure  to  know. 
There  is  a  Southern  winter  in  declining  years  where 
the  sunlight  warms,  although  the  glare  is  gone. 

There  is  still  living  in  the  town  of  Charleston, 
and  its  first  settler,  William  Harrison.  For  fifty 
jears  he  has  observed  the  momentous  changes  which 
have  culminated  in  the  present  state  of  advance- 
ment When  he  left  his  home  in  Ohio,  and  came  to 
Kalamazoo  County,  he  found  a  trackless  wilderness. 
Detroit  had  hardly  reached  the  distinction  of  a  vil- 
lage. Beneath  his  observation  in  a  grand  life  pan- 
orama, Kalamazoo  County  has  been  organized  and 
developed  into  one  of  the  foremost  agricultural  re- 
gions of  Michigan.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  self- 
abnegation  of  such  men  that  he  has  retired  to  the 
background,  and  quietly  looks  on  as  the  great  and 
varied  interests  of  which  he  helped  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation, expand  and  multiply  and  prosper. 

William  Harrison  was  born  in  Frederick  Co., 
Va.,  Jan.  17,  1790.  He  is  the  oldest  son  of  Judge 
Bazel  Harrison,  the  first  white  settler  of  Kalamazoo 
County,  and  the  most  important  character  in  its 
history.  He  can  refer  with  pride  to  a  long  line  of 
distinguished  ancestors.     His  paternal  great-grand- 


father was  a  descendant  of  the  General  Harrison 
who  held  a  commission  under  Cromwell, 

Benjamin  Harrison,  father  of  President  Harrison, 
who  participated  in  the  proceedings  of  the  First  Con- 
gress, and  *rho  was  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Washington, 
was  his  great-uncle.  His  grandfather,  also  named 
William,  was  with  Washington  in  Braddoek's  ex- 
pedition, and  often  told  his  children  of  that  awful 
day  on  the  Monongahela,  and  the  charmed  life  which 
that  young  Virginia  colonel,  who  was  afterwards  to 
be  so  great  in  history,  seemed  to  wear.  His  father, 
Judge  Harrison,  who  may  be  appropriately  called 
the  father  of  Kalamazoo  County,  first  settled  in 
Prairie  Ronde,  in  the  history  of  which  township  an 
extended  sketch  of  his  life  may  be  found.  William's 
emigration  to  Michigan  was  one  year  subsequent  to 
that  of  his  father,  shortly  after  he  settled  in  Charles- 
ton, where  he  was  not  only  the  first  white  settler, 
but  had  the  honor  of  plowing  the  first  furrow  and 
raising  the  first  crop. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Harrison  has  been  an  eventful 
one,  and  marked  by  interesting  incidents,  many  of 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  town  history.  He  is  a 
man  possessed  of  great  strength  of  character  and  fine 
natural  abilities.  Socially  he  is  genial  and  courte- 
ous, winning  the  regard  of  all  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact. 
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Early  in  1831,  Asa  Gunn,  from  Washtenaw  County,  be- 
came the  second  settler  in  the  township.  He  had  resided 
at  Ann  Arbor  some  five  years  prior  to  his  removal  here, 
and  was  a  practical  distiller.  With  other  furniture,  trap- 
pings, etc.,  he  brought  to  this  town  the  necessary  apparatus 
for  setting  up  a  small  still,  and  a  bottle  of  "  pure  juice"  as 
a  specimen  of  his  handiwork.  He,  in  a  moment  of  charac- 
teristic generosity,  gave  some  of  it  to  his  Pottawattomie 
neighbors.  They  soon  became  drunk,  and,  in  their  threat- 
ening and  savage  importunities  for  more,  so  frightened 
the  old  man  that  he  never  dared  to  put  his  still  in  opera- 
tion. 

In  June,  1831,  he,  together  with  Benjamin  Grenville, 
purchased  a  portion  of  section  15.  Here  he  erected  his 
cabin,  and  became  the  first  settler  in  the  central  part  of  the 
township. 

Mr.  Gunn's  cabin,*  remembered  by  all  the  early  set- 
tlers, was  situated  on  the  Territorial  road,  about  one  and  a 
half  miles  south  from  Cock's  Corners,  and  at  an  early  day 
afforded  shelter  for  many  pioneers  while  seeking  lands  in 
this  portion  of  the  Territory.  When  the  Burdicks  and 
Whitfords  came  with  their  families,  all  took  refuge  with 
Mr.  Gunn  in  his  small  cabin. 

After  they  had  built  their  own  houses  and  moved  into 
them,  the  cabin  of  the  hospitable  Gunn  was  discovered  to 
be  on  fire,  and  the  flames  had  already  gained  such  headway 
with  the  marsh-hay  roof  that  it  was  impossible  to  save  it. 
With  the  aid  of  appreciative  friends,  the  cabin  was  replaced 
by  a  substantial  log  house,  which  for  many  years  served  as 
the  home  for  Mr.  Gunn  and  his  family. 

Surrounding  this  old  homestead  is  one  of  the  oldest 
orchards  in  the  county,  and  as  far  back  as  the  year  18-12 
the  excellence  of  its  fruit  was  famed  far  and  near. 

The  public  lands  situated  in  this  township  were  first 
opened  to  purchasers  in  June,  1831,  and  among  those  who 
bought  during  the  same  month  were  Asa  Gunn  and  Benja- 
min Grenville,  from  Washtenaw  Co.,  Mich. ;  Horace  H. 
Comstock,  from  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  William  Earl,  from 
Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  Edwin  H.  Lothrop,  of  Kalamazoo  Co., 
Mich. ;  and  Hiram  Moore  and  Caleb  Eldred,  from  same 
county;  Charles  Andrews,  from  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  ; 
Stephen  Eldred,  William  Eldred,  Lovell  and  Hiram  Moore, 
James  M.  Fellows,  and  Nathan  Harrison,  from  Kalamazoo 
County. 

*  Henry  Little,  no^w  a  prominent  resident  of  Kalamazoo  village, 
came  to  this  county  first  in  1831,  journeying  from  Detroit  via  Jack- 
son, Marshall,  and  Battle  Creek  to  Toland's  Prairie.  In  the  present 
township  of  Charleston  there  then  resided  but  two  families,  viz.,  those 
of  William  Harrison  and  Asa  Gunn.  He  describes  Mr.  Gunn's  first 
cabin  as  follows  : 

"  From  Goguac  to  Asa  Gunn's,  in  Charleston,  was  a  wild  region. 
The  party  took  dinner  at  this  old  pioneer's  hut.  He  had  gone  with 
an  ox-team  to  Detroit — a  four-weeks'  trip — to  purchase  $10  worth  of 
provisions.  Mr.  Gunn's  family  consisted  of  himself  and  wife  and  a 
daughter,  twelve  years  old.  His  hut,  or  tavern,  as  all  the  pioneers' 
cabins  were  at  that  day,  deserves  a  description.  It  was  in  dimensions 
about  12  by  16  feet,  three  sides  of  which  were  inclosed  with  small 
logs;  the  fourth,  or  front  side,  was  entirely  open,  except  three  rails, 
laid  up  as  bars,  to  prevent  his  oxen  from  entering  at  night  and 
trampling  upon  the  inmates,  while  sleeping  upon  their  beds  of  marsh 
hay,  spread  upon  the  ground.  The  roof  was  formed  of  rails  for  raf- 
ters and  marsh  hay  for  shingle?,  and  at  the  lowest  side  was  but  six 
feet  high.     The  cooking  operations  were  all  r&rforaied  outside." 


Edwin  M.  Clapp,  now  a  resident  of  the  village  of  Kala- 
mazoo, is  a  native  of  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  Prior  to  1831 
he  had  resided  in  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  In  the  summer  of 
the  latter  year  he  visited  portions  of  this  State,  Kalama- 
zoo County  included. 

The  only  settlers  then  in  the  present  township  of  Charles- 
ton were  William  Harrison  and  Asa  Gunn ;  and  Mr.  Clapp 
was  one  evening  entertained  and  received  as  a  guest  by  Mr. 
Gunn  in  his  rude  cabin  previously  described. 

In  July,  1832,  Mr.  Clapp  again  returned  to  this  town- 
ship, and  during  the  same  month  purchased  from  the 
general  government  220  acres  of  land,  situated  upon  sec-  ^ 
tions  17  and  19.  A  third  round  trip  to  Niagara  Counfcp^>xS 
was  made  in  October,  1832.  His  mother,  brother  Rufus 
S.,  and  sister  Polly  then  accompanied  him  here.  A  sub- 
stantial log  cabin  was  soon  completed  by  the  brothers,  and 
occupied  by  the  family  during  the  winter  of  1832  and  '33. 

Mr.  Clapp  recalls  the  fact  that  Jabez  Rogers,  also  from 
Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  came  in  during  the  summer  of  1832, 
and  purchased  lands  on  sections  7  and  18. 

Since  the  time  of  his  settlement  in  Kalamazoo  County, 
Mr.  Clapp  has  been  prominently  identified  with  its  public 
interests,  and  is  to-day  one  of  its  most  honored  citizens. 
He,  with  William  Harrison,  in  1832,  built  the  first  bridge 
over  the  creek  which  crosses  the  Territorial  road  near  the 
line  dividing  Calhoun  and  Kalamazoo  Counties.  In  1838 
he  was  the  first  supervisor  elected  in  this  township.  The 
year  following  he  was  elected  county  commissioner, — a  board 
composed  of  three  officers,  who,  during  the  years  1839, 
1840,  and  1841,  performed  the  duties  previously  and  sub- 
sequently assigned  to  a  Board  of  Supervisors.  An  accom- 
panying biography  alludes  more  particularly  to  Mr.  Clapp's 
life  and  services,  to  which  the  reader  is  respectfully  re- 
ferred. 

During  the  year  1833,  the  population  of  that  part  of 
Richland  now  known  as  Charleston  was  augmented  by 
the  arrival  and  settlement  of  several  families.  Among  them 
were  Robert  Burdick  and  his  sons — Lanckford,  Alvin,  and 
Charles — and  Robert  Whitford  and  his  son  Joseph.  These 
families  were  from  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  came  with  their 
own  teams  through  Canada.  They  arrived  in  the  fall  of 
1833,  and  settled  upon  lands  purchased  at  the  White 
Pigeon  land-oflBce  in  May,  1833,  during  a  visit  of  Lanck- 
ford and  Alvin  Burdick  and  Joseph  Whitford  to  this  region. 

It  is  believed  that  Joseph  Flanders  also  settled  here  in 
1833  or  early  in  1834,  and  at  about  the  same  time  a  Mr. 
Bacon,  who  purchased  from  second  hands,  land  situated  upon 
sections  17  and  18.  He  was  a  drover  and  cattle-dealer  by 
occupation,  and  somewhat  addicted  to  habits  of  dissipation. 
One  night  he  stopped  at  a  tavern  situated  about  two  miles 
east  of  the  county  line,  and  was  never  again  seen  alive.  His 
horse  returned  home  with  an  empty  saddle.  His  sons  im- 
mediately instituted  a  search,  following  the  direction  taken 
by  his  faithful  dog,  and  attracted  by  his  barking,  they 
found  their  father's  dead  body  lying  in  a  thicket,  about  one 
mile  west  of  Gilbert's  tavern. 

Among  the  settlers  of  1834  were  Charles  M.  Nichols, 
Dr.  James  Harris,  Joseph  Wiseman,  from  Niagara  Co., 
N.  Y.,  and  George  Townsend.  , 

Charles  M.  Nichols,  during  his  residence  here,  was  one 
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of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  township.  The  land- 
office  records  show  that  in  June,  1833,  he  came  from 
Wayne  Co.,  Mich.,  and  made  the  first  entry  of  lands  upon 
section  10.  He  erected  a  rude  log  cabin  upon  the  knoll 
that  appears  about  half  a  mile  north  of  Cock's  Corners,  on 
the  direct  road  to  Augusta.  Here  he  became  the  first 
postmaster  of  Charleston,  in  1835.  Soon  after  he  built  a 
new  framed  house — the  third  framed  house  erected  in  the 
township — upon  section  11,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Territo- 
rial road.  Here  the  post-office  was  kept  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  the  residence  of  Postmaster  Nichols  was  in  those 
days  considered  palatial.  In  1844  or  '45  he  removed  to 
Wisconsin. 

Dr.  Harris  was  a  Thompsonian  in  his  mode  of  practice, 
an  occasional  Baptist  preacher,  an  early  tavern-keeper,  and 
a  staunch  supporter  of  Whig  principles,  as  enunciated  by 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Journal,  and  during  the  war 
of  the  Rebellion  was  equally  as  outspoken  and  fearless  in 
expressing  his  fealty  and  devotion  to  the  party  which  was 
then  waging  a  successful  conflict  against  both  Northern  and 
Southern  traitors.  Indeed,  it  is  told  of  him  that  during 
the  war,  although  but  a  small-sized  man,  and  then  nearly 
eighty  years  of  age,  he  struck  down  with  his  walking-stick 
one  of  those  vile,  cowardly,  creeping  things  who  disgraced 
many  a  hamlet  and  village  with  their  harangues  and  words 
of  laudation  for  those  only  who  fought  to  tear  down  and 
destroy  the  fair  fabric  which  required  a  century  nearly  to 
create.  An  old  soldier,  who  fought  through  all  those  years 
of  battle,  would  here  testify  to  his  appreciation  of  those 
who  protected  the  rear.  Peace  to  his  ashes,  and  may  the 
memory  of  the  old  doctor,  and  such  as  he,  forever  remain 
green  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  value  country  more  than 
demagogues ! 

Abraham  Aldrich,  in  the  fall  of  1833,  came  from  Alle- 
gany Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  purchased  a  portion  of  section  18. 
He  built  a  log  shanty,  and  a  house  of  the  same  material, 
which  was  completed  with  the  exception  of  floors,  doors, 
and  windows.  He  then  returned  early  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  out  his  family,  but  died  of  the  cholera.  During 
the  following  winter  his  sons,  Hiram  and  Zenas,  came  on 
and  finished  the  house,  and  the  remainder  of  the  family 
settled  here  in  the  fall  of  1834.  Dr.  Harris  lived  in  this 
house  in  the  summer  of  1834. 

James  McClary,  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  accompanied 
by  his  son  Andrew,  and  daughters  Eliza,  Charlotte,  Mary, 
Cornelia,  and  Lydia,  came  from  Romulus,  Seneca  Co., 
N.  Y.,  and  settled  upon  section  17,  in  the  spring  of  1835. 
He  served  with  a  regiment  of  New  Jersey  troops  during 
the  war  of  1812.  Soon  after  his  arrival  here  he  bought 
the  land  entered  originally  and  slightly  improved  by  George 
Townsend. 

Three  months  later,  or  about  Sept.  1,  1835,  William 
McClary,  son  of  James,  came  on  with  his  young  wife  and 
infant  son.  The  following  year  he  purchased  from  Joseph 
Wiseman  his  present  homestead.  Mr.  Wiseman  had  erected 
a  small  log  house,  and  made  some  other  slight  improve- 
ments. 

Samuel  Canute,  from  Upper  Canada,  also  settled  here  in 
1835.  To  him  is  ascribed  the  honor  of  bringing  the  first 
sheep  into  the  township.     He  entered  lands  upon  section 


4, — the  place  now  owned  by  B.  W.  Beckwith.  A  num- 
ber of  others  came  from  Canada  with  Mr.  Canute,  and 
settled  at  about  the  same  time,  viz.,  Dr.  Salmon  King,  Ste- 
phen Fuller,  Asa  H.  Turner,  Thomas  Evans,  Mr.  Misner, 
and  George,  Joseph,  Isaac,  David,  and  Samuel  Merrill. 

John  Smith  and  family,  originally  from  Otsego  Co., 
N.  Y.,  came  to  Michigan  in  the  spring  of  1836,  and  settled 
on  the  north  half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  23, 
in  the  township  of  Charleston,  which  he  cleared  up  and 
transformed  into  a  fine  farm.  Here  he  died  about  1844. 
His  son  Isaac,  who  came  with  his  father,  located  at  an 
early  date  the  east  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section 
27,  and  a  few  years  after  began  improvements  upon  it. 

Mr.  Smith  commenced  work  upon  a  harvester  for  Hiram 
Moore,  at  Schoolcraft,  in  1841,  and  he  constructed  the  only 
two  machines  which  were  built  in  Kalamazoo  County.  He 
also  constructed  the  elevating  and  cleaning  apparatus  in 
the  old  "  Experimenter,"  at  Climax,  in  1842,  and  operated 
the  machine  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  a  portion  of  the 
time  at  Schoolcraft,  where,  when  in  full  operation,  cutting 
a  ten-feet  swath  around  a  field  of  grain,  and  drawn  by  six- 
teen or  eighteen  horses,  it  was  a  grand  sight  to  behold. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  witness  its  operation,  and  sometimes  four  or  five  visitors 
would  ride  around  the  field  on  the  wonderful  invention.  It 
did  its  multiform  work  thoroughly,  cutting,  thrashing, 
cleaning,  and  delivering  the  grain  in  bags  to  the  team 
which  followed  in  the  rear. 

Isaac  Smith  has  not  only  converted  wild  lands  into  an 
excellent  farm,  but  has  erected  costly  and  substantial  build- 
ings, and  made  every  improvement  necessary  to  constitute 
it  one  of  the  best  homesteads  in  the  township  of  Charles- 
ton. 

In  the  spring  of  1836,  Orrin  N.  Giddings,  from  Dutchess 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  John  L.  Cock,  from  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
came  in  with  a  stock  of  dry-goods,  groceries,  etc.,  and  im- 
mediately began  the  erection  of  a  two-story  frame  store  at 
the  place  afterwards  known  as  "Cock's  Corners."  Jesse 
Turner,  who  still  survives,  was  the  builder.  The  building 
was  completed,  early  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  and  Mr. 
Giddings  then  returned  to  New  York  with  his  wife.  He 
occupied  the  upper  portion  of  the  building  as  his  place  of 
residence,  Mr.  Cock  boarding  with  him.  The  business  was 
continued  at  the  Corners  until  about  1842,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  growth  of  Augusta,  and  the  better  facilities 
there  afforded  for  trade,  the  store  at  the  Corners  was  dis- 
continued.    Mr.  Cock  still  resides  in  Augusta. 

Mr.  Giddings,  now  a  resident  of  Kalamazoo  village,  was 
the  first  justice  of  the  peace,  in  1838,  and  became  the  second 
supervisor,  in  1839. 

His  recollections  of  those  who  preceded  him  here  as 
settlers,  and  not  already  mentioned,  include  the  following 
list : 

William  Earl,  who  built  the  early  tavern  afterwards 
known  as  the  Fields  House,  Henry  Clinton,  Lewis  Kniffin, 
Charles  Whitcomb,  an  early  builder,  Potter  and  William 
Eldred,  Ezra  Mansfield,  John  P.  West,  Titus  Moss,  Hiram 
Moss,  Ezra  Rice,  Martin  Cole,  Aaron  Watts,  and  Alpha 
Tubbs. 

James  M.  Simoncfe,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  on  Goguac 
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Prairie,  in  Calhoun  County,*  purchased  lands  and  settled 
where  he  at  present  resides  in  April,  1836. 

Other  settlers  of  the  same  year  were  Frederick  P.  Haw- 
ver,  Warren  Spaulding,  George  Ralph,  Miles  Palmer, 
Braddock  Bailey,  and  Edmund  Lane. 

During  the  years  1836  and  1837  thirty  or  forty  addi- 
tional families  settled  in  the  township,  and,  at  this  late  day, 
it  is  impossible,  where  so  many  names  are  mentioned,  to 
precisely  locate  the  years  of  their  settlement.  The  follow- 
ing list,  therefore,  comprises  the  names  of  many  others  who 
were  here  in  the  spring  of  1838,  the  year  of  the  township 
organization,  viz. : 

Lemuel  Long,   Worden  Wells,  Ebenezer  G.  Flanders, 
Margaret  Dean,  David  Beach,  A.  H.  Dean,  Naoma  Harris, 
William  0.  Cary,  Thomas  W.  Durkee,  Job  N.  Lampkins, 
Nathan  B.  Lampkins,  George  Davis,  Nathan  Burnett,  Asa 
Thorndike,  Asa  Eldred,  James  Fuller,  Pixley  Judson,  Elias 
Billington,  Dr.  Elihu  Smith,  Andrew  J.  Eldred,  Thomas, 
Ansel,  and  Orville  Shailer,  John  D.  Smith,  Henry  Dickey, 
Isaac  Smith,  David   Smith,  Henry  Schrambling,  William 
Webber,  Charles  T.  Clark,  Joseph  Heath,  Seth  Fletcher, 
H.  P.  Fletcher,  David  Gibbs,  John  B.  Allen,  David  Allen, 
William  S.  Myers,  William  Jordan,  R.  Adams,  A.  V.  C. 
Hallock,  Hiram   Moore,  Martin  Nichols,   Hale  Whiting, 
Wesley  Sherman,  Russell  Wells,  Samuel  White,  Ambrose 
S.  Eldred,  Philander  Bishop,  Charles  Burdick,  Fay  Aldrich, 
Moses  and  Samuel  McClellan,  Samuel  Shoemaker,  Luke 
Rugg,  John  Flint,  William  Smith,  Henry  Rogers,  Joseph 
Corey,  Peter  Fulton,  Levi  Vedder,  Andrew  D.  Cock,  Am- 
brose Cock,  Reuben   S.  Jones,  Henry  Hopkins,  Henry  F. 
Cock,   Edward  B.    Cock,  William   E.  Cock,  Charles   W. 
Cock,  George  F.  Cock,  Asa  Perkins,  Thomas  Mead,  John 
White,  Isaac  Whitman,  Ard  Campfield,  and  David  Myers. 
Hiram   Moore,   the  inventor  of  "Moore's   Harvester," 
was  the  possessor  of  one  of  the  greatest  inventive  minds 
this  country  ever  produced.     He    came  to   Comstock  in 
1830,  and  was  there  joined   by  his  brothers  Lovell  and 
John  in  1831.     For  several  years  Hiram  was  not  perma- 
nently settled  at  any  place.     He  married  Mrs.  Harriet  W. 
Fogg  in  1834,  and  while  he  was  perfecting  his  harvester 
he  lived  at  the  Creek,  Schoolcraft,  and  finally  upon  his 
farm,  situated  on  sections  35  and  36,  in  this  township. 

The  harvester  first  began  operations  upon  Prairie  Ronde 
in  1841,  but  was  not  perfected  with  the  cleaning  and  ele- 
vating attachment  until  1842.  It  was  used  at  Prairie 
Ronde  four  years,  and  on  Climax  Prairie  three.  In  its  con- 
struction and  management  he  was  ably  assisted  by  A.  J. 
Van  Buren,  Luther  Olds,  and  Isaac  Smith. 

The  following  article,  from  the  pen  of  his  old  friend, 
E.  Lakin  Brown,  as  also  an  editorial  comment  from  the 
columns  of  the  Kalamazoo  Telegraph,  are  here  reproduced  : 

"Hiram  Moore,  whose  death  on  the  5th  instant,  at  Brandon,  Wis., 
is  noticed  in  yesterday's  Telegraph,  was  a  most  remarkable  man.  His 
harvester/  which  for  the  eight  or  ten  years  preceding  1850  harvested 
so  many  of  the  great  wheat-fields  of  Prairie  Ronde,  was  undoubtedly 
the  earliest,  as  it  was  by  far  the  most  perfect  in  the  work  it  performed, 
of  all  the  brood  of  reapers  and  harvesters  that  inventive  skill  has 
brought  to  the  aid  of  the  farmer. 


*  Mr.  Simonds  plowed  the  first  furrow  in  Calhoun  County  in  the 
autumn  of  1830.  He  also  drew  the  logs  for  the  first  house  in  the 
county. 


"  Many  of  our  old  citizens  will  remember  the  huge  harvester,  drawn 
by  sixteen  horses,  moving  majestically  around  the  field  of  ripe  wheat, 
cutting  a  swath  fourteen  feet  wide,  clean  and  even,  carrying  the  grain 
into  the  cylinder  by  means  of  an  endless  apron,  the  wheat  coming  out 
thrashed  and  winnowed,  and  filling  the  bags  as  fast  as  they  could  be 
tied  and  exchanged  at  the  delivery-spout. 

"And  all  this  for  years  before  a  reaper  of  any  kind  was  ever  seen 
or  heard  of  on  the  prairie.  But  the  simple  reaper,  every  way  inferior 
as  an  invention,  has  for  various  reasons  superseded  the  great  har- 
vester, and  its  inventor,  like  so  many  others,  was  fated  to  see  inferior 
men,  with  one-fourth  his  ability,  take  the  fame  and  fortune  which  his 
invention  only  served  to  indicate  to  them. 

"  Moore  was  a  man  most  genial  and  social  in  his  habits  and  feel- 
ings, fond  of  society,  positive  in  his  opinions,  and  fond  of  defending 
them.  His  political  opinions  were  the  most  ultra-Democratic.  Gen. 
Jackson  was  his  ideal  statesman,  and  the  Democratic  party  never,  in 
his  opinion,  varied  a  hair  from  Jackson  Democracy. 

"During  most  of  the  years  1846  and  1847,  Moore  was  a  resident  of 
Schoolcraft,  engaged  in  building  and  perfecting  his  machines.  The 
writer  of  this  had  his  most  intimate  acquaintance  and  friendship,  and 
although  he  has  been  absent  from  the  State  more  than  twenty  years, 
the  news  of  his  death  thrills  a  chord  that  so  vibrates  but  seldom  in 
one's  life. 


"Schoolcraft,  May  12,  1875." 


"E.  L.  B. 


"Hiram  Moore,  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  this  county,  and  for 
years  one  of  our  most  prominent  men,  died  at  Brandon,  Wis.,  May  5, 
1875,  after  a  lingering  illness. 

"  Hiram  Moore  was  seventy-five  years  old,  and  came  to  Michigan, 
we  believe,  in  1830.  He  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire.  He  came 
here  and  made  selections  of  land  in  1830  in  this  county  on  Climax 
Prairie,  Toland's  Prairie,  and  at  the  village  of  Comstock.  In  com- 
pany with  his  brother,  Lovell  Moore,  he  erected  a  mill  for  sawfiig 
lumber,  at  Comstock,  in  1831.  Subsequently  he  commenced  the  im- 
provement of  a  large  farm  on  Climax.  Mr.  Moore  was  a  man  of  great 
energy,  and  took  a  very  active  interest  in  the  development  of  the  new  ' 
Territory.  He  was  a  man  of  much  literary  taste  and  culture,  and  of 
marked  ability;  a  prominent  Democrat  of  the  Jeffersonian  school, 
thoroughly  versed  in  all  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  party.  He  was 
chosen  to  the  Michigan  Legislature,  and  was  also  delegate  to  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention.  He  was  largely  endowed  with  inventive 
genius.     He  was  the  inventor  of  the  first  harvesting-machine, — the 

same  that  was  used  on  Prairie  Ronde  so  successfully  for  many  years, 

and  spent  a  large  fortune  in  trying  to  perfect  it.  He  claimed  that  the 
McCormick  improvement  was  an  infringement  upon  his  invention, 
and  contested  his  claim  at  Washington  for  some  seven  or  eight  years 
with  McCormick.  He  claimed  that  McCormick  succeeded  by  the  in- 
fluence of  money.  The  contest  was  mainly  over  a  renewal  of  the 
patent. 

"  Mr.  Moore  went  to  Wisconsin  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  entered 
a  large  tract  of  excellent  land,  and  began  farming  on  a  large  scale. 
He  had  600  acres  of  wheat,  with  horses,  stock,  etc.  He  was  all  the 
time  studying  and  bringing  out  new  inventions, — windmills  for 
pumps,  seeding-machines,  corn-planters,  hay-rakes,  and  many  other 
useful  articles. 

"  Hon.  Lovell  Moore,  of  Grand  Rapids,  who  is  his  brother,  came 
into  the  State  at  the  same  time.  He  is  still  hale  and  vigorous  at  the 
ripe  age  of  nearly  eighty ." 

The  first  lawsuit  occurred  in  1838,  the  parties  bein«" 
Castleman  vs.  Castleman.  Case,  assault  and  battery. 
Messrs.  Cock  &  Giddings'  store-  afforded  space  for  the 
court,  and  Orrin  N.  Griddings,  Esq.,  presided  behind 
the  counter.  Court  called  case;  the  parties  responded. 
Court  advised  a  settlement ;  the  parties  discussed  the  mat- 
ter, grew  belligerent,  and  a  terrible  uproar  ensued.  The 
court  commanded  peace,  but,  there  being  no  constable  pres- 
ent, the  turmoil  continued,  until  the  court  threw  off  its 
coat,  leaped  the  counter,  and  seizing  the  parties  bj  the 
collar,  administered  muscular  power  sufficiently  to  bring 
matters  to  an  adjustment. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  southeast  part 
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of  the  town  was  organized  about  1840,  and  the  elder  Hart- 
weirs  distillery  on  the  Kalamazoo  River  was  established  at 
about  the  same  period. 

In  1842  the  post-office,  or  "  stage  exchange,"  was  re- 
moved to  Orra  Bush's  residence,  and  his  place  was  consid- 
ered township  headquarters  until  the  completion  of  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad  to  Kalamazoo. 

This  house,  so  prominent  in  all  matters  connected  with 
the  history  of  Charleston,  is  worthy  of  a  passing  notice. 
It  stood  on  the  west  half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of 
section  16,  fronting  the  Territorial  road,  and  was  the  usual 
place  of  holding  township  meetings  and  elections ;  was  the 
news  depot,  etc. 

Mr.  Bush  purchased  the  premises  of  the  State  in  1841, 
but  previously  it  had  been  occupied  as  a  tavern  by  H.  P. 
Fletcher  and  Peter  Fulton,  the  former  of  whom  erected  a 
frame  house  and  two  log  stables  in  1836.  Soon  after  Mr. 
Bush  became  the  occupant  of  the  premises  he  built  a  frame 
barn  35  by  45  feet,  and  in  1851  erected  the  first  brick 
house  in  Charleston. 

RESIDENTS,  1844. 

The  following  list,  arranged  alphabetically,  comprises  the 
names  of  all  who  were  assessed  as  resident  tax-payers  in  the 
year  1844,  and  shows  also  the  sections  upon  which  their 
lands  were  situated : 


Aldrieh,  Joel .24,  25 

Adams,  John 25 

Adams,  P 25 

Allen,  David Personal 

Aldrieh,  Fay 18 

Aldrieh,  Widow 18 

Austin,  Hannah..  8 

Alphadelphia  Association.,8,  9,  4 

Blass,  Jacob 25 

Blass,  Peter 25 

Bailey,  Braddoek 32 

Bailey,  Joel Personal 

Beatti,  David 32 

Billington,  Elias 32 

Bradley,  Arman 26 

Burnham,  Hiram  0 23 

Brown,  Joseph  W 18 

Bacon,  Ira  P 18 

Burnett,  Nathan.... 17 

Beckwith,  Berthier 4,  16 

Bush,  0.  &  H 16 

Burdick,  Harlow 2 

Burdick,  Lewis 2 

Burdick,  Charles 3,  4 

Burdick,  Alvin 3,  4 

Burdick,  Lanckford...9,  10,  15,  16 

Capron,  Elisha,  &  Son 34,  35 

Chichester,  J.  D 36 

Clark,  Charles  T 26 

Campbell,  Hiram 28 

Cary,  William  C 29 

Cole,  Martin  L 3,  34 

Clinton,  Henry 19,  20 

Clapp.  Edwin  M 19,20 

Cory,  Joseph 18 

Clapp,  E.  M.  (agent) 17 

Campfield,  Ard 14 

Cock,  Ambrose 3,  10,  14 

Cock,  Edward .....Personal 

Cock,  Andrew '.........  1,  36 

Clark,  James 11,  14 

Carroll,  Joseph 35 

Durfee, 25 

Durkce,  Thomas  W 31,  36 

Dean,  Hamilton. 32 

Dickey,  Henry 23 

Dean,  Josiah  A 20 

Davis,  George 17,  20 

Douglass,  Richard Personal 

Eldred,  Chester  W 24,  25 

Eldred,  Potter 34 

Eldred,  William. 35 

Eldred,  Andrew  J.... 27 

Eldred,  Porter 31 


Sec. 

Eldred,  Nelson 34 

Fletcher,  Seth 26,  29 

Flanders,  Joseph 19 

Ferris,  H.,  &  Co 19 

Foster,  Alonzo Personal 

Flint,  John 6 

Giddings,  O.  N 16 

Gunn,  Asa 10,  15 

Hallock,  Aug.  V.  C 35,  36 

Harrison,  William  36 

Harris,  Naoma 32 

Heath,  Joseph 26 

Hawver,  F.  P 21 

Hartwell,  Benjamin 19 

Hill,  Adam 20,2  1 

Harris,  Chainplin 8 

Harris,  James Personal 

Henry,  Hopkins 11 

Hults,  John 12 

Izener,  Willinm 17,  20 

Johnson,  James 23 

Judson,  Pixley 21 

Kniffin,  Lewis 19 

Lovell,  Enos 31 

Lampkins,  Albert 29 

Lampkins,  Job  N 31 

Lampkins,  Nathan 30 

Lawson,  John  S 32 

Long,  Lemuel 6 

Lewis,  Miner 5 

Moore  &  Mason 35,  36 

Mason,  Isaac Personal 

Moore,  Hiram Personal 

Myers,  William  S 36 

Mead,  James  P 29 

Mills,  Willard 18 

Mack,  Isaac  B 18 

McClary,  James 17 

McClary,  Samuel Personal 

McClary,  William 17 

McClellan,  Samuel 5,  32 

McClellan,  Moses 7,  8 

Merrill,  Samuel 5 

Merrill,  George 4 

Merrill,  Isaac 4 

Mansfield,  Ezra 10,  15 

Miller,  Orville 1,  2 

Mead,  Thomas 1 

Munger,  John 25 

Nichols,  George 10 

Nichols,  Chas.  M.  (agt.)  2, 11,  15 

Odell,  Isaac 5 

Perkins,  Asa 12 

Palmer,  Miles 21,  22 


Sec. 

Smith,  Amos  T 4,  32 

Spaulding,  Daniel 31 

Sherman,  Wesley 32,  33 

Smith,  Isaac 23,  27 

Smith,  Sanford 27 

Tubbs,  Alpha 28 

Thayer,  Stephen  B 35 

Turner,  Asa  H 8 

Williams,  Otis  B 36 

Wells,  Worden 29,  32 

Whiting,  Hale 29,  32 

White,  Samuel Personal 

Wells,  Russell 32,  33 

White,  John Personal 

Wightman,  Isaac 13 

Wightman,  John 13 

Whitford,  Robert 9,  10 

Whitford,  Joseph 9,  10 

West,  John  P II,  14 

Watts,  Aaron 10,  15 

Woolcott,  Jesse 10 


Potts,  Peter 35 

Hice,  Ezra 33,  34 

Robbing,  Loenus 22 

Ralph,  George 20 

Ralph,  Henry Personal 

Rogers,  Jabez 18 

Rogers,  David  R 18 

Rogers,  Henry 8 

Rowley,  Alexander 12 

Swartout,  Bernardus 11 

Simons,  James  M 1 

Smith,  William 7 

Simons,  George 18 

Smith,  Ziba 19 

Shailer,  Ansel 21 

Smith,  John  D 23 

Schramling,  Henry 23 

Stevens,  Robert Personal 

Simons,  N.  P 32 

Shailer,  Thomas 28 

Spaulding,  Warren 29 

During  the  same  year  taxes  were  levied  to  the  amount  of  $523.46,  for 
the  following  purposes  :  county  and  State,  $337.65  ;  township,  $78.00  ; 
highways,  $43.92 ;  fox  fund,  $26.00  ;  library,  $30.01  j  schools,  $7.88. 

ORIGINAL   LAND   ENTRIES. 

The  following  embraces  the  names  of  those  who  pur- 
chased, from  the  general  government,  lands  situated  in  this 
township : 

SECTION  1. 
Thomas  Mead,  Washtenaw  Co.,  Mich.,  September,  1835. 
David  B.  Treat,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  January,  1836. 
James  M.  Simons,  Calhoun  Co.,  Mich.,  April,  1836. 
Charles  Burdick,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April,  1836. 
Ambrose  Cock,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July,  1836. 
Asa  Perkins,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  December,  1836. 

SECTION  2. 
Abraham  Smock,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  September,  1833. 
Amos  Underwood,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  September,  1833. 
George  Casey,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1835. 
Titus  Moss,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  March,  1836. 
Charles  Burdick,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March,  1836. 
Alvin  Burdick,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  April,  1836. 
Ambrose  Cock,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July,  1836. 

SECTION  3. 
Robert  Burdick,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May,  1833. 
Ambrose  Cock,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1833. 
Salmon  King,  Oxford  Co.,  N.  C,  June,  1834. 

SECTION  4. 
Robert  Burdick,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May,  1833. 
Stephen  Fuller,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  November,  1833. 
Samuel  Canute,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  May,  1834. 
Isaac  Morrill,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  December,  1834. 
Horace  II.  Comstock,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  October,  1835. 
William  McClary,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  November,  1835. 
Powell  Howland  and  Edward  K.  Howland,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
November,  1835. 

SECTION  5. 
George  Hughes,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  December,  1832. 
Asa  II.  Turner,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1834. 
Isaac  Morrill,  Jr.,  Kalamazoo  Co ,  Mich.,  July,  1835. 
Luke  Rugg,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  July,  1835. 
Samuel  H.  McClellan,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  September,  1835. 
Samuel  Shoemaker,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  October,  1835. 
Luke  Rugg,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  October,  1835. 
P.  and  E.  K.  Howland,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  November,  1835. 

SECTION  6. 
John  Flint,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  October,  1834. 
Lemuel  Long,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  April,  1835. 
Edward  K.  Howland,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  November,  1835. 
Francis  Fitts,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  January,  1836. 
Chauncey  Merrill,  Monroe  Co.,  Mich.,  July,  1836. 
Edward  K.  Howland,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  July,  1836. 
William  Glover,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  December,  1836. 
Nathaniel  Cothran,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  December,  1836. 
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SECTION  7. 
Jabez  Rogers,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July,  1832. 
Rebecca  Scovill,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  August,  1833. 
Moses  McClallan,  Jr.,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  September,  1833. 
Thomas  Worden,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  October,  1835. 
Manasseh  Bixby,  Windham  Co.,  Vt.,  October,  1835. 
William  Smith,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  April,  1836. 
Theodore  P.  Sheldon,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  May,  1836. 
Ambrose  Cock,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  December,  1836. 

SECTION  8. 
Ezra  Rice,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July,  1833. 
Henry  Rogers,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July,  1833. 
Moses  McClallan,  Jr.,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  October,  1833. 
Stephen  Fuller,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  November,  1833. 
Jeremiah  Austin,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May,  1834. 
Asa  H.  Turner,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1834. 
James  Harris,  Kalamazoo  Co ,  Mich.,  July,  1835. 

SECTION  9. 
Lanckford  Burdick,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May,  1833. 
Joseph  Whitford,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May,  1833. 
Stephen  Fuller,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1834. 
Lydia  Cummings,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  November,  1835. 
James  Harris,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  March,  1836. 

SECTION  10. 
Charles  M.  Nichols,  Wayne  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1833. 
Joseph  Whitford,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  November,  1833. 
Robert  Burdick,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1834. 
Charles  M.  Nichols,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  November,  1834. 
Ezra  Mansfield,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  December,  1834. 
Asa  Gunn,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  May,  1835. 
Lanckford  Burdick,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  May,  1835. 
Aaron  Watts,  Calhoun  Co.,  Mich.,  November,  1835. 
Gideon  Pease,  Calhoun  Co.,  Mich.,  July,  1836. 

SECTION  11. 
John  C.  Dixon,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1835. 
Nathan  Thomas,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1835. 
John  P.  West,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1835. 
Titus  Moss,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1835. 
Sard  Bennett,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1835. 
George  Casey,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  August,  1835. 
John  P.  West,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  August,  1835. 
Ira  Moss,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  January,  1836. 
Peter  Schneider,  Macomb  Co.,  Mich.,  January,  1836. 
Orlando  Miller,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  May,  1836. 
Henry  G.  Holmes,  Washtenaw  Co.,  Mich.,  May,  1836. 

SECTION  12. 
Nathan  Thomas,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  April,  1835. 
John  Burns,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1835. 
John  C.  Dixon,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1835. 
William  A.  Tomlinson  and  William  A.  Booth,  New  York  City, 

December,  1835. 
David  B.  Treat,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  January,  1836. 
Peter  Schneider,  Macomb  Co.,  Mich.,  January,  1836. 
Samuel  Tompkins,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  December,  1836. 
Asa  Perkins,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  December,  1836. 
Gideon  Pease,  Calhoun  Co.,  Mich.,  July,  1836. 

SECTION  13. 
Nathan  Thomas,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1835. 
Ephraim  Barney,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1835. 
Isaac  Wightman,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  August,  1835. 
W.  A.  Tomlinson  and  W.  A.  Booth,  New  York  City,  April,  1836. 
John  Beach,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April,  1836. 
George  Howland,  Bristol  Co.,  Mass.,  July,  1836. 

SECTION  14. 
John  P.  West,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  August,  1835. 
Ira  Moss,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mieh.,  October,  1835. 
Titus  Moss,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  January,  1836. 
Asa  Camfield,  Wayne  Co.,  Mich.,  March,  1836. 
David  Blakely,  Jr.,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July,  1836. 
Ambrose  Cock,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July,  1836. 


SECTION  15. 
Asa  Gunn  and  Benjamin  Grenville,  Washtenaw  Co.,  Mich.,  June, 

1831. 
Ezra  Mansfield,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  December,  1834. 
George  Casey,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  August,  1835. 
Lanckford  Burdick,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  December,  1835. 
Ezra  Mansfield,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  April,  1836. 
Aaron  Watts,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  May,  1836. 
George  Howland,  Bristol  Co.,  Mass.,  July,  1836. 

SECTION  16. 
School  section. 

SECTION  17. 

Horace  H.  Comstock,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1831. 

William  Earl,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  September,  1831. 

Benjamin  Burnett,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1832. 

Edwin  M.  Clapp,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July,  1832. 

George  Townsend,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  April,  1833. 

Joseph  Wiseman,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  November,  1833. 

Franklin  Howard,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  July,  1834. 

SECTION  18. 
Alonzo  Van  Duzer,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  September,  1830. 
Edwin  H.  Lothrop,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1831. 
Horace  H.  Comstock,  Otsego  Co  ,  N.  Y.,  June,  1831. 
Jabez  Rogers,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July,  1832. 
Robert  Hall,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  May,  1833. 
Abraham  Aldrich,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  September,  1833. 
Eurotas  P.  Hastings,  Wayne  Co.,  Mich.,  November,  1833. 

SECTION  19. 
Horace  H.  Comstock,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1831. 
H.  Moore  and  Caleb  Eldred,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1831. 
Edwin  M.  Clapp,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July,  1832. 
Lyman  Tubbs,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April,  1833. 
Joseph  Flanders,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1833. 
Henry  Clinton,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1835. 
Joseph  Flanders,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  October,  1835. 

SECTION  20. 
William  Carl,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  September,  1831. 
Lanckford  Burdick,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1834. 
Henry  Clinton,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1835. 
George  Ralph,  Cayuga  Co..  N.  Y.,  June,  1835. 
William  Rogers,  Tolland  Co.,  Conn.,  January,  1836. 
Charles  Whitcomb,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  February,  1836. 
George  Howland,  Bristol  Co.,  Mass.,  July,  1836. 

SECTION  21. 
Barnes  Kennedy,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1834. 
Frederick  P.  Hawver,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1835. 
Pixley  Judson,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1835. 
Miles  Palmer,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July,  1835. 
Ansel  Shailer,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April,  1836. 
Miles  P.  Lampson,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July,  1836. 

SECTION  22. 
Miles  Palmer,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July,  1835. 
Franklin  Clark,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  October,  1835. 
Reville  Shailer,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April,  1836. 
Daniel  Merrill,  Hancock  Co.,  Me.,  July,  1836. 

SECTION  23. 
David  Blakely,  Jr.,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July,  1836. 
Thomas  W.  Webber,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April,  1836. 
James  Wakelee,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July,  1836. 
Isaac  Smith,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  July,  1836. 
Ambrose  Cock,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July,  1836. 

SECTION  24. 
Charles  Walker,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April,  1836. 
John  Simons,  Jr.,  Calhoun  Co.,  Mich.,  April,  1836. 
Thomas  Shailer,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April,  1836. 
Gustavus  P.  Hosmer,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July,  1836. 
Ira  Davenport,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July,  1836. 
George  Howland,  Bristol  Co.,  Mass.,  July,  1836. 

SECTION  25. 
John  Munger,  Clark  Co ,  Ohio,  September,  1832. 
Robert  Adams,  Calhoun  Co.,  Mich.,  August,  1835. 
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Joseph  Harrison,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  October,  1835. 
Aaron  Soule,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  October,  1835. 
Robert  Adams,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  April,  1836. 
Charles  Walker,  Otsego  Co.,   N.  Y.,  April,  1836. 
Thomas  Shailer,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April,  1836. 

SECTION  26. 
Charles  Andrews,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  September,  1831. 
William  Price,  2d,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1833. 
Montgomery  Schuyler,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.,  October,  1835. 
Charles  T.  Clark,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  October,  1835. 
Morgan  and  A.  O'Brien,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  January,  1837. 

SECTION  27. 
Frederick  P.  Hawver,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1835. 
Joseph  D.  Beers  and  Samuel  Sherwood,  New  York  City,  August, 

1835. 
Ambrose  S.  Eldred,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  April,  1836. 
Miles  P.  Lampson,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July,  1836. 

SECTION  28. 
William  Price,  2d,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  July,  1833. 
Alpha  Tubbs,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  April,  1834. 
Braddock  Bailey,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  August,  1835. 
William  Price,  Calhoun  Co.,  Mich.,  October,  1835. 
Lewis  H.  Sanford,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  October,  1835. 
Elias  Billington,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.,  February,  1836. 
Reville  Shailer,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April,  1836. 

SECTION  29. 
Lyman  Tubbs,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  April,  1834. 
Luke  Keith,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May,  1834. 
Warren  Spaulding,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1834. 
Alpha  Tubbs,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  October,  1834. 
Worden  Wells,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  October,  1834. 
Ira  Eldred,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  November,  1834. 
James  White,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  July,  1836. 
George  Howland,  Bristol  Co.,  Mass.,  July,  1836. 

SECTION  30. 
Alvah  Earl,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  January,  1836. 
Edwin  M.  Clapp,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  May,  1836. 
Nathan  B.  Lamkin,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  May,  1836. 
George  Howland,  Bristol  Co.,  Mass.,  July,  1836. 
Jesse  Earl,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  December,  1836. 
Stacy  Treadway,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  December,  1836. 

SECTION  31. 
Alpha  Tubbs,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  October,  1835. 
Henry  Hopkins,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  October,  1835. 
Ezariah  Pierce,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  October,  1835. 
John  Kniffin,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.,  October,  1835. 
Job  N.  Lampkin,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May,  1835. 
Daniel  Spaulding,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July,  1836. 
Jacob  Spaulding,  Calhoun  Co.,  Mich.,  July,  1836. 
Thomas  W.  Durkee,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  December,  1836. 
William  Eldred,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  December,  1836. 

SECTION  32. 
Harvey  Keith,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  May,  1834. 
Luke  Keith,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May,  1834. 
Andrew  J.  Eldred,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1834. 
Daniel  Eldred,  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio,  October,  1834. 
Cornelius  De  Yoe,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1835. 
Daniel  Eldred,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  October,  1835. 
Worden  Wells,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  October,  1835. 
David  Beach,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  May,  1836. 
Andrew  Harris,  Washtenaw  Co.,  Mich.,  July,  1836. 

SECTION  33, 
Andrew  J.  Eldred,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1834. 
Willard  Lovell,  Windham  Co.,  Vt.,  November,  1834. 
Eunice  Little,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  December,  1834. 
John  Tanner,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  September,  1835. 
David  Beach,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  March,  1836. 
Wesley  Sherman,  Calhoun  Co.,  Mich.,  July,  1836. 
Russell  Wells>  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  September,  1837. 


SECTION  34. 
Stephen  Eldred,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1831. 
Albert  A.  Smith,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  July,  1832. 
William  Eldred,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1834. 
Ethel  P.  Eldred,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1834. 
Joseph  D.  Beers  and  Samuel  Sherwood,  New  York  City,  August, 

1835. 
Ezra  Rice,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  October,  1835. 

SECTION  35. 
William  Eldred,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1831. 
Lovell  and  Hiram  Moore,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1831. 
Lyman  I.  Daniels,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  March,  1832. 

SECTION  36. 
Nathan  Harrison,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1831. 
James  M.  Fellows,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1831. 
Hiram  Moore,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  April,  1834. 
William  Lovell,  Windham  Co.,  Vt,  November,  1834. 
Elias  Stillwell,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  August,  1835. 
Ira  Eldred,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  October,  1835. 
William  Harrison,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  July,  1836. 
Willard  Lovell,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  December,  1836. 

CIVIL   HISTORY. 

The  territory  comprising  the  present  township  of  Charles- 
ton became  a  part  of  the  original  township  of  Brady,  Nov. 
5,  1829 ;  of  Arcadia,  July  30,  1830 ;  of  Richland,  June 
29,  1832;  of  Comstock,  March  7,  1834;  and  was  finally 
set  off  as  a  separate  township  in  1838,  in  accordance  with 
an  act  of  the  State  Legislature  approved  March  6th  of  the 
same  year. 

Section  53  of  an  act  to  organize  certain  townships  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  reads  as  follows : 

"All  that  part  of  the  county  of  Kalamazoo,  designated  in  the 
United  States  survey  as  township  No.  2  south,  of  range  No.  9  west, 
shall  be,  and  the  same  is,  hereby  set  off  and  organized  into  a  separate 
township  by  the  name  of  Charleston;*  and  the  first  township-meeting 
therein  shall  be  held  at  the  house  of  William  Earl,  in  said  township." 

The  following  amendment,  viz.,  athat  the  first  township- 
meeting  of  the  township  of  Charleston  shall  be  held  at  the 
house  of  H.  P.  Fletcher,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
act  to  which  this  is  amendatory,"  was  approved  March  19, 
1838. 

Accordingly,  on  Monday,  April  2,  1838,  the  legal  voters 
of  the  township  assembled  at  the  house  of  H.  P.  Fletcher 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  township  officers.  The  meeting 
was  formally  organized  by  choosing  James  Harris,  Modera- 
tor, and  Henry  F.  Cock,  Clerk.  At  the  close  of  this  elec- 
tion the  following  officers  (Whigs)  were  declared  elected, 
by  majorities  ranging  from  one  to  three  votes,  Mr.  Clapp 
receiving  three  majority:  Edwin  M.  Clapp,  Supervisor; 
John  L.  Cock,  Township  Clerk;  Alpha  Tubbs,  James 
Harris,  Daniel  Eldred,  Assessors;  Orrin  N.  Giddings, 
Elihu  Smith,  Justices  of  the  Peace ;  Andrew  D.  Cock, 
William  Earl,  Highway  Commissioners;  Ezra  Rice,  Ansel 
Shailer,  Charles  Burdick,  School  Commissioners;  Alvin 
Burdick,  William  Eldred,  Poormasters;  Nelson  Burlison, 
Collector;  Lyman  Bacon,  Reuben  S.  Jones,  Nelson  Bur- 
lison, Constables;  Overseers  of  Highways,  William  Earl, 
District  No.  1 ;    Flavel  Abbott,  No.  2 ;    Samuel  Canute, 

*  A  majority  of  the  people  desired  to  have  their  new  township  called 
Goldbrook,  and  they  so  petitioned,  but  H.  H.  Comstock  and  his  politi- 
cal friend,  Nichols,  thought  differently,  and,  as  the  former  was  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  the  name  of  Nichols'  post-office  (Charles- 
ton) was  conferred. 
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No.  3;  Samuel  McClellan,  No.  4;  Daniel  Eldred,  No.  5; 
Reuben  S.  Jones,  No.  6 ;  Charles  T.  Clark,  No.  7 ;  Alpha 
Tubbs,  No.  8 ;  Aaron  Watts,  No.  9 ;  James  Harris,  No. 
10;  William  Smith,  No.  11. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  following  resolutions  were  passed 
by  a  majority  vote  : 

"  That  every  overseer  of  roads  shall  be  fence-viewers  and  pound- 
masters. 

"  That  there  shall  be  a  bounty  on  all  wolves  killed  in  the  town  of 
Charleston  of  $5  each,  and  a  fund  of  $40  be  voted  to  pay  for  the 
same. 

"That  Henry  Schrambling  shall  receive  the  benefit  of  the  wolf 
bounty  for  one  wolf  killed  before  this  meeting. 

"That  a  fine  of  $10  be  imposed  on  any  person  suffering  a  stud 
horse  over  one  year  old  to  run  at  large. 

"  That  all  hogs  may  run  at  large  that  weigh  over  fifty  pounds  ; 
those  of  less  weight  will  be  liable  for  damages. 

"  That  a  lawful  fence  shall  be  four  and  one-half  feet  high. 

"  That  the  next  annual  township  meeting  shall  be  holden  at  the 
house  of  H.  P.  Fletcher." 

A  special  township  election  was  held  April  25,  1838,  to 
fill  vacancies  caused  by  the  non-qualification  of  persons 
elected  at  the  first  meeting.  As  a  result  of  this  election, 
Fay  Aldrich  was  chosen  Justice  of  the  Peace,  by  one  ma- 
jority, and  William  Harrison,  Commissioner  of  Highways, 
without  a  dissenting  vote. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  1839,  Nelson  Burlison,  Town- 
ship Collector,  paid  to  Edwin  M.  Clapp,  Supervisor,  the 
sum  of  $171.84,  being  the  whole  amount  specified  in  the 
collector's  warrant  to  be  collected  for  State,  county,  and 
township  purposes.  For  the  collection  of  the  same,  Mr. 
Burlison  received  as  his  fees  the  munificent  sum  of  $8.59. 

STATISTICAL,  1839. 
The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  assessment 
roll  of  1839, — the  second  made  in  the  township, — and 
show  the  whole  number  of  resident  tax-payers,  acres  owned, 
and  number  of  live-stock,  etc.,  possessed  by  each  at  that 
period  : 

James  Harris,  sections  8,  9,  267  acres,  1  horse,  6  oxen,  1  cow,  1  year- 
ling, 1  swine,  $277  personal  estate,  $1534  real  estate. 
Lemuel  Long,  section  6,  80  acres,  $341  real  estate. 
Joseph  Flanders,  section  19,  133  acres,  2  oxen,  1  cow,  2  young  cattle, 

$135  personal  estate,  $752  real  estate. 
Edwin  M.  Clapp,  sections  19,  30,  203  acres,  2  oxen,  2  cows,  1  yearling, 

7  swine,  $162  personal  estate,  $1152  real  estate. 
Henry  Clinton,  sections  19,  20,  160  acres,  2  oxen,  2  young  cattle,  $84 

personal  estate,  $601  real  estate. 
Lewis  Kniffin,  section  19,  80  acres,  2  oxen,  1  cow,  3  swine,  $110  per- 
sonal estate,  $421  real  estate. 
Charles  Whitcomb,  section  20,  80  acres,  2  young  cattle,  $30  personal 

estate,  $341  real  estate. 
George  Ralph,  section  20,  160  acres,  $480  real  estate. 
Worden  Wells,  sections  32,  29,  120  acres,  2  oxen,  1  cow,  $95  personal 

estate,  $360  real  estate. 
Braddock  Bailey,  section  32,  80  acres,  $320  real  estate. 
Ebenezer  Flanders,  section  32,  40  acres,  2  oxen,  $75  personal  estate, 

$260  real  estate. 
Martin  Cole,  sections  32,  27,  100  acres,  2  oxen,  $60  personal  estate, 

$400  real  estate. 
Margaret  Dean,  sections  27,  32,  120  acres,  2  horses,  2  oxen,  1  cow, 

1  swine,  $140  personal  estate,  480  real  estate. 
David  Beach,  section  32,  40  acres,  1  swine,  $5  personal  estate,  $160 

real  estate. 
A.  H.  Dean,  section  31,  80  acres,  2  horses,  4  oxen,  1  yearling,  $147 

personal  estate,  $300  real  estate.     . 
Naoma  Harris,  sections  31,  32,  160  acres,  1  cow,  2  young  cattle,  $44 
personal  estate,  $640  real  estate. 
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William  C.  Cary,  section  29,  40  acres,  $120  real  estate. 

Thomas  W.  Durkee,  section  31,  63  acres,  2  oxen,  1  cow,  $70  personal 

estate,  $189  real  estate. 
Job  N.  Lampkins,  section  31,  40  acres,  1  horse,  2  oxen,  1  cow,  $70  per- 
sonal estate,  $189  real  estate. 
Nathan  B.  Lampkins,  section  30,  80  acres,  3  young  cattle,  $10  per- 
sonal estate,  $240  real  estate. 
George  Davis,  section  20,  174  acres,  2  horses,  1  cow,  $170  personal 

estate,  $1496  real  estate. 
William  McClary,  section  17,  80  acres,  2  horses,  $80  personal  estate, 

$320  real  estate. 
Nathan  Burnett,  section  17,  115  acres,  2  horses,  2  cows,  4  young  cattle, 

$180  personal  estate,  $560  real  estate. 
Asa  Thorndike,  section  17,  80  acres,  2  oxen,  2  cows,  $115  personal 

estate,  $320  real  estate. 
Lyman  Earl,  sections  17,  20,  160  acres,  2  oxen,  $70  personal  estate, 

$640  real  estate. 
Asa  Eldred,  section  31,  40  acres,  $140  real  estate. 
Gray  &  Cory,  section  18,  61  acres,  $244  real  estate. 
James  Fuller,  2  oxen,  $75  personal  estate. 
Miles  Palmer,  sections  21,  22,  160  acres,  2  oxen,  $70  personal  estate, 

$480  real  estate. 
F.  P.  Hawver,  section  21,  160  acres,  2  oxen,  1  cow,  $90  personal  estate, 

$640  real  estate. 
Pixley  Judson,  section  21,  80  acres,  $240  real  estate. 
Elias  Billington,  section  28,  80  acres,  $240  real  estate. 
Elihu  Smith,  section  28,  10  acres,  $40  real  estate. 
Andrew  J.  Eldred,  section  27,  80  acres,  $240  real  estate. 
Thomas  Shailer,  section  28,  190  acres,  1  yearling,  $10  personal  estate, 

$671  real  estate. 
Ansel  Shailer,  sections  21,  24,  25,  320  acres,  2  horses,  6  oxen,  $305 

personal  estate,  $1110  real  estate. 
Orville  Shailer,  section  22,  160  acres,  $480  real  estate. 
John  D.  Smith,  section  23,80  acres,  2  oxen,  2  cows,  3  swine,  $107  per- 
sonal estate,  $341  real  estate. 
Henry  Dickey,  section  23,  40  acres,  2  oxen,  1  cow,  $95  personal  estate, 

$120  real  estate. 
Isaac  Smith,  sections  23,  27,  106  acres,  $308  real  estate. 
David  Smith,  section  27,  80  acres,  $940  real  estate. 
Henry  Schrambling,  section  23,  80  acres,  4  oxen,  2  cows,  $150  personal 

estate,  $240  real  estate. 
William  Webber,  section  23,  200  acres,  2  oxen,  $65  personal  estate, 

$701  real  estate. 
Charles  T.  Clark,  section  26,  160  acres,  2  oxen,  1  cow,  $85  personal 

estate,  $745  real  estate. 
Joseph  Heath,  section  26,  138  acres,  2  oxen,  1  cow,  $85  personal  estate, 

$653  real  estate. 
Seth  Fletcher,  section  26,  159  acres,  1  horse,  2  oxen,  1  cow,  $140  per- 
sonal estate,  $995  real  estate. 
David  Gibbs,  2  horses,  2  oxen,  1  cow,  $108  personal  estate. 
John  B.  Allen,  1  horse,  $80  personal  estate. 
David  Allen,  2  oxen,  $80  personal  estate. 
William  S.  Myers,  section  36,  80  acres,  1  cow,  1  swine,  $37  personal 

estate,  $562  real  estate. 
William  Jordan,  section  36,  63  acres,  $315  real  estate. 
R.  Adams,  section  25,  240  acres,  $960  real  estate. 
A.  V.  C.  Hallock,  sections  25,  35,  120  acres,   1  swine,  $5  personal 

estate,  $621  real  estate. 
Hiram  Moore,  sections  35,  36,  223  acres,  2  horses,  10  oxen,  1  cow,  3 

swine,  $434  personal  estate,  $1584  real  estate. 
Martin  Nichols,  2  horses,  1  cow,  $80  personal  estate. 
Potter  Eldred,  section  34,  80  acres,  4  oxen,  1  cow,  3  young  cattle, 

$154  personal  estate,  $445  real  estate. 
Ezra  Rice,  sections  33,  34,  134  acres,  1  horse,  4  oxen,  $200  personal 

estate,  $861  real  estate. 
William  Eldred,  section  35,  240  acres,  4  horses,  4  oxen,  1  cow,  7  young 

cattle,  $470  personal  estate,  $1720  real  estate. 
William  Harrison,  section  36,  120  acres,  5  horses,  2  oxen,  2  cows,  3 

young  cattle,  1  swine,  $275  personal  estate,  $900  real  estate. 
Hale  Whiting,  section  34,  80  acres,  2  horses,  1  cow,  1  swine,  $145 

personal  estate,  $620  real  estate. 
Wesley  Sherman,  sections  32,  33,  281  acres,  2  oxen,  2  young  cattle,  3 

swine,  $89  personal  estate,  $1309  real  estate. 
Russell  Wells,  section  33,  40  acres,  $120  real  estate. 
Samuel  White,  1  horse,  $125  personal  estate. 
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Alpha  Tubbs,  section  28,  240  acres,  2  horses,  4  oxen,  2  swine,  $245 

personal  estate,  $1260  real  estate. 
Ambrose  S.  Eldred,  2  horses,  1  cow,  $175  personal  estate. 
Robert  Whitford,  sections  9,  10,  121  acres,  1  horse,  2  oxen,  2  cows, 

5  young  cattle,  10  swine,  $245  personal  estate,  $780  real  estate. 
Joseph  Whitford,  sections  9,  10,  121  acres,  1  horse,  4  oxen,  2  cows,  4 

young  cattle,  8  swine,  $335  personal  estate,  $730  real  estate. 
Philander  Bishop,  1  cow,  2  young  cattle,  8  swine,  $95  personal  estate. 
Charles  Burdick,  sections  3,  4,  112  acres,  2  horses,  3  cows,  3  young 

cattle,  6  swine,  $325  personal  estate,  $810  real  estate. 
Alvin  Burdick,  section  2,  155  acres,  2  horses,  2  cows,  6  young  cattle, 

6  swine,  $360  personal  estate,  $859  real  estate. 

James  McClary,  sections  4^  17,  163  acres,  2  horses,  2  young  cattle,  1 

swine,  $132  personal  estate,  $822  real  estate. 
Jabez  Rogers,  sections  7,  17,  151  acres,  4  horses,  3  cows,  $200  personal 

estate,  $554  real  estate. 
Mary  Bacon,  sections  17,  18,  185  acres,  3  young  cattle,  $40  personal 

estate,  $940  real  estate. 
Fay  Aldrich,  section  18,  88  acres,  2  horses,  1  cow,  2  young  cattle,  $120 

personal  estate,  $453  real  estate. 
Stephen  Fuller,  sections  8,  9,  200  acres,  3  horses,  5  cows,  7  young  cattle, 

3  swine,  $330  personal  estate,  $950  real  estate. 
Samuel  Canute,  section  4,  80  acres,  2  horses,  1  cow,  1  yearling,  $132 

personal  estate,  $421  real  estate. 
George  Morrill,  sections  4,  5,  333  acres,  2  horses,  3  cows,  4  young 

cattle,  2  swine,  $248  personal  estate,  $1315  real  estate. 
Moses  McClellen,  sections  7,  8,  200  acres,  2  horses,  2  oxen,  2  cows,  1 

yearling,  1  swine,  $272  personal  estate,  $950  real  estate. 
Samuel  McClellen,  section  5,  82  acres,  2  horses,  $80  personal  estate, 

$246  real  estate. 
Samuel  Shoemaker,  section  5,  80  acres,  $240  real  estate. 
Sally  Aldrich,  section  18, 141  acres,  2  oxen,  1  cow,  $80  personal  estate, 

$909  real  estate. 
Hannah  Austin,  section  8,  80  acres,  $430  real  estate. 
Luke  Rugg,  section  5,  80  acres,  1  horse,  4  oxen,  $160  personal  estate, 

$240  real  estate. 
John  Flint,  section  6,  120  acres,  $366  real  estate. 
William  Smith,  section  7,  120  acres,  $460  real  estate. 
Henry  Rogers,  section  8,  80  acres,  1  horse,  2  oxen,  $100  personal  estate, 

$280  real  estate. 
Joseph  Corey,  £  acre,  2  horses,  1  cow,  $80  personal  estate,  $111  real 

estate. 
Lanckford  Burdick,  sections  2, 15,  347  acres,  3  horses,  2  oxen,  4  cows, 

6  young  cattle,  5  swine,  $495  personal  estate,  $2360  real  estate. 
Peter  Fulton,  section  16,  80  acres,  2  horses,  1  cow,  $140  personal 

estate,  $650  real  estate. 
Robert  Burdick,  sections    3,  4,  10,  261  acres,  1  horse,  $25  personal 

estate,  $1755  real  estate. 
Asa  Gunn,  sections  10,  15,  80  acres,  1  horse,  4  oxen,  3  cows,  6  young 

cattle,  6  swine,  $210  personal  estate,  $445  real  estate. 
Griswold  Gunn,  section  15,  40  acres,  $120  real  estate. 
Ezra  Mansfield,  sections  10,  15,  120  acres,  2  oxen,  2  cows,  4  young 

cattle,  $150  personal  estate,  $630  real  estate. 
Aaron  Watts,  sections  10,  15,  160  acres,  2  horses,  4  oxen,  1  cow,  1 

yearling,  $315  personal  estate,  $915  reai  estate. 
Levi  Vedder,  section  10,  40  acres,  $160  real  estate. 
Mehitable  White,  section  10,  40  acres,  2  oxen,  1  cow,  $80  personal 

estate,  $160  real  estate. 
0.  N.  Giddings,  section  16,  80  acres,  2  horses,  1  swine,  $65  personal 

estate,  $320  real  estate. 
Andrew  D.  Cock,  section  1,  71  acres,  2  horses,  $130  personal  estate, 

$213  real  estate. 
C.  M.  Nichols  (agent),  sections  2,  11,  15,  160  acres,  $760  real  estate. 
Ambrose  Cock,  sections  1,  2,  10,  11,  14,  23,  1126  acres,  2  horses,  8 

oxen,  9  young  cattle,  $620  personal  estate,  $5885  real  estate. 
Charles  M.  Nichols,  sections  11,  14,  523  acres,  10  oxen,  $320  personal 

estate,  $2799  real  estate. 
Reuben  S.  Jones  (agent),  sections  2,  11,  233  acres,  2  horses,  8  oxen,  5 

cows,  7  young  cattle,  $460  personal  estate,  $1400  real  estate. 
Henry  Hopkins,  section  11,  40  acres,  2  oxen,  2  cows,  3  young  cattle, 

$125  personal  estate,  $160  real  estate. 
Asa  Perkins,  sections  1,  12,  80  acres,  4  oxen,  1  cow,  1  yearling,  1 

swine,  $130  personal  estate,  $450  real  estate. 
James  M.  Simons,  section  1,  160  acres,  2  oxen,  2  young  cattle,  $130 

personal  estate,  $715  real  estate. 


Thomas  Mead,  section  1, 148  acres,  8  oxen,  $240  personal  estate,  $660 

*  real  estate. 

John  P.  West,  section  14,  120  acres,  2  oxen,  1  cow,  2  young  cattle, 
$100  personal  estate,  $480  real  estate. 

John  White  (agent),  section  13,  320  acres,  $1280  real  estate. 

Isaac  Whitman,  section  13, 40  acres,  2  horses,  3  young  cattle,  $90  per- 
sonal estate,  $250  real  estate. 

Ard  Campfield,  section  14,  40  acres,  $160  real  estate. 

David  Myers,  2  horses,  $150  personal  estate. 

TOWNSHIP  OFFICERS. 
It  was  purposed  under  this  head  to  give  a  complete  list 
of  township  officers  during  the  years  from  1838  to  1879, 
inclusive.  But,  unaccountably,  the  records  and  proceedings 
of  township  elections  for  the  years  from  1839  to  1868,  in- 
clusive, are  missing.  We  therefore  append  lists  of  super- 
visors as  obtained  from  the  county  records,  and  of  township 
clerks  obtained  by  a  research  among  various  township 
papers : 

SUPERVISORS. 
1838,  Edwin  M.  Clapp;  1839,  Orrin  N.  Giddings;  1840-47,  Potter 
Eldred;  1848-49,  George  Simmons;  1850-51,  Potter  Eldred  ;  1852, 
George  Davis;  1853-54,  Joseph  Whitford;  1855,  Isaac  Mason; 
1856-57,  Orra  Bush;  1858-59,  John  B.  Ide;  1860-61,  Enos 
Lovell;  1862-65,  Henry  W.  Bush ;  1866-68,  William  G.  Kirby; 
1869-70,  Peter  Oakley;  1871-72,  John  T.  Loomisj*  1873-74, 
William  G.  Kirby ;  1875,  James  W.  Parkhurst ;  1876-77,  Wil- 
liam G.  Kirby;  1878,  Leonard  S.  Evans;  1879,  Sidney  Dunn. 

TOWNSHIP  CLERKS. 
1838-40,  John  L.  Cock;  1841-50,  Joseph  Whitford ;  1851,  Ingersoll 
Smith;  1852-54,  William  Blass ;  1855-62,  Henry  Bush;  1863,  J. 
R.  Cummings  ;  1864,  Thomas  J.  West ;  1 865-66,  J.  R.  Cummings ; 
1867-70,  Elias  Bayle;  1871-74,  James  P.  Lawler;  1875-79, 
Oliver  F.  McClary. 

JUSTICES  OF   THE   PEACE. 

James  P.  Lawler,  Joseph  Harrison,  Benjamin  F.  Travis,  Benjamin  F. 
Wolven,  1869;  George  K.  Field,  Orson  A.  Morgan,  1870;  Joseph 
Harrison,  George  K.  Field,  1871  ;  Daniel  Bishop,  Walter  Oakley, 
1872;  J.  Alonzo  Eldred,  Leonard  S.  Evans,  1873;  Samuel  W. 
Swaddle,  1874;  Joseph  Harrison,  1875;  Daniel  Bishop,  1876; 
Albert  E.  Stafford,  appointed  Nov.  11,  1876;  James  H.  Kent, 
1877;  J.  Alonzo  Eldred,  1878;  Edwin  L.  Hulett,  James  II.  Kent, 
Burke  Lane,  1879. 

TREASURERS. 

Isaac  Corey,  1869;  Daniel  Bishop,  1870-71;  Nelson  Blass,  1872-75; 
Edwin  Lampkin,  1876-77;  Albert  Mack,  1878-79. 

HIGHWAY  COMMISSIONERS. 
Silas  B.  Mack,  Ira  Joy,  Jr.,  John  T.  Loomis,  1869;  Haviland  Gifford, 
1870;  Daniel  D.  Brockway,  1871;  George  K.  Field,  Lowell  Hu- 
lett, 1872  ;  Robert  Roof,  1873;  Lowell  Hulett,  Marshall  D.  Bab- 
cock,  George  W.  Stuart,  1874;  Lowell  Hulett,  1875;  Haviland 
Gifford,  1876;  Nelson  Blass,  1877;  Hiram  Tobey,  1878;  Daniel 
Bishop,  1879. 

SCHOOL  INSPECTORS. 

James  H.  Kent,  John  T.  Loomis,  1870;  James  W.  Parkhurst,  1871; 

Oliver  F.  McClary,  1872;  Erasmus  II.  Towne,  1873;  Oliver  F. 

McClary,   1874;   James  H.  Kent,  1875;  John   L.   Allen,  1876; 

Charles  C.  Loomis,  1877;  Edward  H.  Lawler,  1878;  Charles  C. 

Loomis,  1879. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OP  SCHOOLS. 
Peleg  H.  Simpson,  1875;  Sidney  Dunn,  1876-77;  Charles  II.  Beck- 

with,  1878  ;  Peleg  H.  Simpson,  1879. 

DRAIN  COMMISSIONERS. 
Peter  Oakley,  1876;  Andrew  M.  Evans,  1878. 

CONSTABLES. 
Daniel  Bishop,  Henry  B.  Pearce,  A.  V.  C.  Hallock,  1871;  Charles 
Lane,  Henry  B.  Pearce,  Joseph  Lee,  John  S.  Harrison,  1872; 

*  Died  in  April,  1872.     Peter  Oakley  appointed  to  fill  vacancy. 
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WILLIAM   G.  KIRBY. 


William  G.  Kirby  comes,  on  the  paternal  side,  from  good  New  Eng- 
land stock ;  his  father,  John  Kirby,  having  been  a  Rhode  Islander 
by  birth.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Frelove  Lyon,  was  a 
native  of  New  York.  The  paternal  home  is  in  New  Lebanon,  Colum- 
bia Co.,  N.  Y.  Here  the  family,  consisting  of  eleven  children, — nine 
of  whom  grew  to  be  men  and  women, — were  reared.  Seven  are  living. 
Elihu,  resides  in  New  York;  Wm.  G.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch;  Pa- 
tience, the  wife  of  Lewis  J.  Haight,  one  of  the  wealthy  farmers  of 
Pavilion,  this  county;  John  W.,  a  thriving  farmer  of  Charleston, 
Kalamazoo  Co.;  Samuel  H.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Adam  C,  of  Colum- 
bia Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  old  homestead;  and  Catharine,  the  youngest, 
the  wife  of  Dr.  Henry  D.  Jones,  of  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  Thomas,  one 
of  the  brothers,  was  a  Methodist  clergyman,  and,  after  twelve  years 
of  successful  labor  in  the  cause  of  his  Master,  died  (1846)  in  Gran- 
ville, Vt.  Mr.  Kirby  received  the  benefit  of  a  New  York  common-school 
education,  which  was  supplemented  by  training  in  that  best  of  indus- 
trial schools,  the  farm,  under  the  instruction  of  his  father,  who  was  an 
energetic  business  man.  He  remained  at  home  until  1846,  when  he 
married  Miss  Rhoda  S wetland,  of  Clifton  Park,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 
In  1850  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  in 
which  he  continued  until  1858,  when,  with  his  family,  he  removed 
to  Michigan,  settling  in  Charleston,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  on  the  farm  on 
which  he  now  resides,  being  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  5.  He 
now  owns  some  five  or  six  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Charleston  and 
Ross.  The  family  lived  in  the  old  pioneer  log  house  for  the  first  two 
years,  when  it  was  consumed  by  fire.  Mr.  Kirby  then  built  a  frame 
dwelling-house,  in  whieh  his  family  resided  till  1870,  when  he  erected 
his  present  fine  farm  home.  He  came  in  possession  of  his  farm  when 
there  were  but  twenty  acres  cleared  of  timber,  on  the  rest  of  the  im- 
proved lands  the  girdled  trees  were  yet  standing,  and  he  has  made  it 
not  only  one  of  the  best-cultivated  farms  in  Charleston,  but  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two  Mr.  Kirby  was  elected  assessor  of  his 
native  township,  in  New  York,  and  was  continued  in  the  office  for 
three  successive  terms.  He  has  also  filled  local  offices  of  importance 
and  trust,  with  faithfulness  and  honor,  in  all  the  places  where  he  has 
lived.  He  has  represented  the  township  of  Charleston  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  supervisors  for  more  than  half  of  the  time  during 
the  last  fifteen  years.  He  has  been  the  unanimous  choice  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  his  district  for  representative  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature. He  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Oak  Grove  Cemetery,  of 
Galesburg,  and  president  of  its  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Kirby  is  a  man  of  close  observation  and  broad  views.  He  has 
not  only  been  a  successful  farmer,  but  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  in 
itself  unselfish  and   ennobling,  has  been  a  good  school  to   him. 


For  no  trade  or  profession  that  man  has  turned  his  hand  to  has  given 
him  more  useful  instruction.  Mr.  Kirby  early  learned  how  to  do 
work ;  that  there  was  a  best  way  in  farming  as  there  was  in  any 
other  pursuit,  and  that  the  business  of  the  farmer  was  to  get  the  best 
ideas,  the  best  plan  and  modes  of  carrying  on  his  work.  Governed 
by  such  views  a  man's  vocation  is  his  best  teacher.  One  great  differ- 
ence in  men  is  in  observation.  One  man  sees  things  without  specially 
noting  them.  Another,  like  Hugh  Miller  hewing  stone,  gets  all  the 
hidden  truths  his  vocation  can  teach  him,  because  he  closely  observes 
them  as  they  are  brought  to  view  in  his  daily  toil.  What  is  called 
science  in  our  Agricultural  Colleges  the  farmer  picks  up  in  his  accus- 
tomed round  of  labor,  but  indifferent  to  its  value  lets  it  escape  him; 
while  another,  called  a  professor,  collects  the  same  facts,  and,  arrang- 
ing them  in  systematic  order,  is  called  a  learned  man. 

With  such  men  as  William  G.  Kirby  managing  our  farm  interests, 
Michigan  will  take  still  higher  rank  among  the  States  in  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  importance.  He  has  been  identified  with  all 
that  would  promote  the  interests  of  this  county ;  and  in  all  public 
measures  in  the  State  he  has  been  an  advocate  for  the  greatest  amount 
of  good  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Kirby  in  politics  is  a  Democrat;  a  highly  social  and  valuable 
man  in  society ;  and  to  make  the  world  better  for  having  lived  in  it 
is  the  object  of  his  religion.  He  is  a  diligent  reader  of  the  best 
newspapers  and  books;  ready  and  able  in  discussing  the  topics  of 
the  day ;  at  home  on  questions  of  ethics  or  matters  of  history  or 
national  interest,  he  ranks  with  our  best  class  of  men. 

Having  husbanded  well  his  resources  as  a  farmer,  he  has  sought 
larger  fields  of  operations  in  other  directions,  and  has  used  his  money 
in  financial  investments  with  a  success  which  proves  him  to  be  a 
business  man  of  practical  sagacity  and  sound  judgment. 

To  be  worthy  the  confidence  of  those  who  know  him  best  he  has 
ever  considered  the  highest  meed  of  praise.  The  following  well-re- 
membered counsel  of  his  father  he  has  ever  endeavored  to  carry  out 
in  life:  "Be  honest  and  prompt  in  paying  your  debts,  always  do  as 
you  agree;  this  will  give  you  a  good  name  among  men,  which  is 
rather  to  be  chosen  than  gold  or  great  riches." 

Mrs.  Kirby,  his  faithful  and  devoted  wife,  has  done  her  full  part  in 
securing  the  fine  home  they  now  possess,  and  the  ample  means  and 
prosperity  they  now  enjoy ;  and  Mr.  Kirby  attributes  to  her  thrift, 
skillful  industry,  and  wise  counsel  much  of  his  success  in  life. 

They  have  been  blessed  with  a  family  of  five  children,  three  of 
whom  are  still  living, — Millie,  who  married  Dr.  H.  U.  Upjohn,  of 
Kalamazoo ;  William,  who  married  Alice,  daughter  of  Dr.  George  B. 
Wightman,  of  Galesburg,  lives  in  the  old  home,  and  manages  the 
farm ;  and  Mary,  the  youngest,  sHIl  living  with  her  parents. 
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Henry  B.  Pearee,  Fitch  Shaw,  William  Cunningham,  Frank 
Blass,  1873;  Henry  B.  Pearee,  William  Cunningham,  George 
Hinton,  George  H.  Brown,  1874;  Henry  B.  Pearee,  George  H. 
Brown,  William  Butler,  George  Hinton,  1875 ;  George  H.  Brown, 
Henry  B.  Pearee,  William  Butler,  Luther  Durrin,  1876;  William 
Cartwright,  George  Bristol,  Henry  B.  Pearee,  Michael  Haessig, 
1877;  Joshua  Wood,  H.  L.  Robinson,  Charles  Shaw,  Horace 
Clark,  1878;  Isaac  Rogers,  William  P.  Stringham,  George  Bollis, 
Henry  B.  Pearee,  1879. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

It  is  uncertain  who  taught  the  first  school  in  this  town- 
ship, nor  have  we  learned  that  any  was  in  existence  prior 
to  1837. 

The  first  board  of  school  inspectors  met  ipril  10,  1838, 
and  organized  seven  school  districts.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
during  the  same  summer  log  school- houses  were  erected  in 
at  least  four  of  the  districts  mentioned. 

In  October,  1838,  reports  were  received  from  the  direc- 
tors of  districts  2,  3,  6,  and  7,  but  the  statistics  regarding 
the  same  have  not  been  preserved. 

Mr.  William  McClary  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  small  log 
school-house  was  built  near  Dr.  James  Harris'  residence  in 
1837,  where  Mr.  Rogers,  now  of  Galesburg,  was  one  of  the 
early  teachers,  and  that  the  old  frame  school-house  now 
standing  near  the  line  between  sections  18  and  19  was 
built  in  1838,  Miss  Tuttle  teaching  the  first  school  in  the 
same. 

In  1840*  reports  were  received  from  districts  1,  2,  5,  6, 
and  7,  as  follows  : 

No.  1. — C.  M.  Nichols,  director;  scholars,  42. 

No.  2. — Joseph  Whitford,  director ;  scholars,  29  ;  attend- 
ing school,  45 ;  time  school  has  been  taught,  6  months ; 
amount  raised,  $59.50. 

No.  5. — Alpha  Tubbs,  director ;  scholars,  25. 

No.  6. — Potter  Eldred,  director;  scholars,  48;  attend- 
ing school,  63 ;  time  school  has  been  taught,  4  months ; 
amount  raised,  $78. 

No.  7. — Ebenezer  Gr.  Flanders,  director;  scholars,  38; 
attending  school,  44 ;  time  school  has  been  taught,  3 
months ;  amount  raised,  $47.45. 

The  school  books  named  as  then  in  use  were  Parley's, 
OIney's,  and  Smith's  Geographies,  Murray's  and  Kirk- 
ham's  Grammar,  Daboll's  Arithmetic,  The  Rhetorical 
Reader,  The  Old  and  New  English  Reader,  the  New 
Testament,  and  Webster's  Elementary  Spelling-Book. 

The  following  year  (1841)  reports  were  received  from 
seven  school  districts,  and,  as  will  be  shown,  the  aggregate  of 
children  of  school  age  then  residing  in  the  township  was 
greater  than  at  the  present  time : 

District  No.  1,  CM.  Nichols,  director,  40  scholars. 
No.  2,  Joseph  Whitford,  director,   29  scholars.     No.   3, 

*  Squire  Giddings  taught  the  scholars  from  districts  1  and  2,  during 
the  winter  of  1839  and  '40,  in  an  old  log  house  standing  about  forty 
rods  west  of  "  Cock's  Corners." 


James  Harris,  director,  30  scholars.  No.  4,  Henry  Clin- 
ton, director,  16  scholars.  No.  5,  Alpha  Tubbs,  director, 
24  scholars.  No.  6,  L.  Capron,  director,  42  scholars.  No. 
7,  Worden  Wells,  director,  43  scholars. 

The  amount  received  from  the  public  school  fund  for 
the  same  period  was  $71,  represented  by  $46  in  State 
scrip,  $20  in  State  bonds,  and  $5  in  Eastern  funds. 

The  names  of  persons  receiving  teachers'  certificates  are 
not  mentioned  until  1843.  Those  licensed  during  the  lat- 
ter year  were  Jane  Lee,  Nancy  Hopkins,  Mary  J.  West, 
Celestia  C.  Tuttle,  Emma  J.  Whitford,  Franklin  Whittle- 
sey, and  Sylvanus  Owen.     In  1844,  Sophronia  Beckwith, 

Marriette  Livings,  Henry  D.  Rogers,  Brinckerhoff, 

Cornelia  McClary,  P.  H.  Whitford,  Harvey  Bush.  In  1845, 
C.  S.  Mason,  Sophronia  Beckwith,  Elizabeth  Penfield, 
Emma  J.  Whitford,  Miranda  Weed,  Marriette  Livings, 
Ebenezer  G.  Flanders,  and  Laura  Beach. 

The  following  statistics  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
township  board  of  education  for  the  year  ending  Sept. 
1,  1879,  show  the  present  condition  of  schools: 

Number  of  whole  districts 6 

Number  of  children  of  school  age  in  township....  213 
"        "         "        attending  school  during  year.       180 

"        "  frame  school-houses 6 

Seating  capacity  of  school-houses 301 

Value  of  school  property $3600 

Male  teachers  employed  during  year 4 

Female  teachers  employed  during  year 9 

Months  taught  by  male  teachers 17 

Months  taught  by  female  teachers 31£ 

Paid  male  teachers $519 

Paid  female  teachers $465.50 

Total  resources $1706.75 
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JOHN  W.  KIRBY. 

This  gentleman,  one  of  the  prominent  farmers  of  Charles- 
ton, was  born  in  the  town  of  Lebanon,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Oct.  24,  1824.  He  was  the  son  of  John  and  Freelove 
(Lyon)  Kirby,  who  had  a  family  of  eleven  children,  nine 
of  whom  grew  to  maturity.  The  elder  Kirby  was  a  man 
of  uncompromising  integrity,  with  strong  religious  procliv- 
ities. He  was  an  industrious  and  successful  farmer,  and 
attained  a  prominent  position,  both  socially  and  otherwise, 
in  his  locality.  He  was  magistrate  of  Lebanon  for  over 
twenty  years,  and  held  many  other  local  offices.  He  died 
in  Lebanon,  in  1871.  John  followed  the  footsteps  of  his 
father,  and  his  life  has  been  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits. 
He  resided  upon  the  old  home  until  1867,  when  he  came 
to  Charleston  and  purchased  the  farm  upon  which  he  now 
resides.  He  married,  in  1852,  Miss  Mary  Howland,  of 
Mechanicsville,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  she  was  born  in 
1830.  They  have  been  blessed  with  four  children, — 
Arzelia,  Marian,  Alice,  and  Elbert. 


CLIMAX.* 


NATURAL  FEATURES. 

Geography. — The  township  of  Climax — town  3  south, 
range  9  west — is  situated  in  the  east  part  of  Kalamazoo 
County.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Charleston,  east 
by  Leroy,  Calhoun  Co.,  south  by  Wakeshma,  and  west  by 
Pavilion.  It  is  mostly  a  plain,  with  a  gentle  slope  of  about 
six  feet  per  mile  to  the  south  and  southwest.  It  was  at  the 
time  of  the  first  settlement  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of 
timber,  except  a  few  open  marshes  and  a  prairie  in  the 
northeast  part,  containing  about  300  acres,  in  this  township. 
This  prairie  was  first  settled,  and  gave  the  township  its 
name. 

There  are  two  small  lakes  in  the  township.  One  of  them 
is  situated  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  3,  and  con- 
tains about  twenty  acres.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Pierce's  Lake.  Another  small  lake,  known  as  Lefever's 
Lake,  is  situated  on  section  9,  and  contains  about  ten  acres. 
There  are  no  large  streams  in  this  town.  The  largest  is 
Portage  River,  which  runs  southwesterly  through  sections 
5  and  6.  This  stream  takes  its  rise  in  a  small  lake  in  the 
township  of  Charleston,  only  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
from  the  Climax  line,  and  empties  into  the  St.  Joseph  at 
Three  Rivers.  A  branch  of  this  stream,  known  near  its 
mouth  as  Beaver  Creek,  takes  its  rise  on  section  11,  and 
runs  southwesterly  across  sections  11,  10,  15,  16,  21,  20, 
19,  30,  and  a  corner  of  section  31,  and  empties  into  Indian 
Lake.  Another  branch  of  the  Portage  rises  in  Lefever's 
Lake,  and  runs  southwest  across  sections  8,  17, 18,  and  19, 
and  empties  into  the  Portage  on  section  28,  in  Pavilion. 
These  three  streams  drain  all  that  part  of  the  town  lying 
northwest  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  northeast  corner  of 
section  2  to  the  southeast  corner  of  section  32.  The  rest 
of  the  township  is  drained  by  two  streams,  one  of  which 
rises  on  section  12,  and  runs  southwest  to  the  east  line  of 
section  15,  and  thence  nearly  south  across  the  town.  This 
stream,  laid  down  on  the  map  as  Portage  Creek,  empties 
into  the  Portage  River  in  the  township  of  Park,  St.  Joseph 
Co.  Portage  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  name  for 
streams,  as  there  are  four  of  them  bearing  that  name  in 
Kalamazoo  County.  Bear  Creek  takes  its  rise  on  section 
24,  and  runs  south  across  sections  25  and  36.  It  empties 
into  the  Nottawa  River  at  Leonidas. 

Beaver  Creek  divides  the  township  into  two  nearly  equal 
portions,  which  differ  widely  in  their  soil,  timber,  and  other 
natural  characteristics.  Much  of  the  way  this  creek  is  the 
dividing  line  between  the  oak  openings  and  what  is  pop- 
ularly known  as  the  "timbered  land"  or  " south  woods." 
That  portion  to  the  north  and  west  was  mostly  timbered 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  various  kinds  of  oak  and  some 
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hickory.  Marshes  are  found  along  the  streams  of  this  tract 
that  are  generally  open,  with  scattering  bunches  of  willows, 
and  are  fed  by  copious  springs  of  pure  and  wholesome 
water. 

The  marshes  produce  narrow-leaved  sedges,  small  ferns, 
and  other  plants  which  go  by  the  common  names  of  "  nar- 
row-leaved marsh-grass,"  "  wire-grass,"  etc.  These  marshes 
furnished  the  early  settlers  with  the  hay  which  for  many 
years  was  a  leading  article  used  in  wintering  stock,  and 
also  furnished  the  earliest  spring  feed. 

The  soil  of  the  upland  is  a  loam  varying  from  a  heavy 
clay  to  a  medium  sandy  loam,  with  a  goodly  amount  of  veg- 
etable mould  on  the  surface.  It  has  a  subsoil  of  gravelly 
clay  varying  from  two  to  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  thickness, 
underneath  which  is  found  sand  and  gravel  extending  to  an 
unknown  depth,  which  furnishes  the  most  perfect  possible 
under-drainage  for  the  land.  Wells  sunk  from  fifteen  to 
sixty  feet  find  in  this  clean  sand  a  copious  supply  of  the 
best  and  most  wholesome  water. 

South  and  east  of  Beaver  Creek  the  upland  is  mostly  a 
heavy  clay  loam,  with  clay  subsoil  of  great  depth,  having 
in  places  strata  of  quicksand  or  gravel.  It  was  timbered 
with  a  very  heavy  growth  of  beech,  maple,  whitewood,  ash, 
black  walnut,  elm,  basswood,  cherry,  hickory,  and  ironwood. 

Along  the  streams  are  extensive  swamps  and  marshes. 
In  these  swamps  were  growing  tamarack,  elm,  black-ash, 
soft  maple,  swamp-oak,  and  willows.  The  marshes  produced 
wide- leaved  sedges  and  large  ferns,  reeds,  and  flags  of  an 
enormous  growth.  The  hay  from  these  marshes  is  esteemed 
by  many  to  be  nearly  as  good  as  "  tame  hay"  for  stock 
feeding.  These  swamps,  which  occupy  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  sections  12,  13,  14,  15,  22,  23,  26,  27,  34,  and  35, 
have  an  impervious  clay  soil  covered  with  muck  of  varying 
thickness,  generally  from  six  inches  to  two  feet,  but  some- 
times much  thicker.  Underneath  the  stratum  of  clay, 
which  is  not  usually  more  than  two  to  four  feet  thick,  is  a 
substratum  of  quicksand  or  gravel.  There  are  few  or  no 
permanent  springs  feeding  these  swamps, — the  principal 
one  of  which  is  known  as  the  Big- Willow  Swamp, — hence 
they  are  easily  drained,  and  when  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion produce  large  crops  of  grass,  corn,  rye,  buckwheat,  and 
the  various  root-crops.  The  height  of  land  in  the  town- 
ship is  on  Climax  Prairie.  The  water  from  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  prairie  runs,  by  various  water-courses,  to  the 
east  into  the  Kalamazoo,  to  the  south  into  the  St.  Joseph, 
and  to  the  southwest  into  the  Portage,  and  also  to  the  north 
into  the  Kalamazoo.  This  proves  the  prairie  to  be  at  the 
summit  of  this  portion  of  the  water-shed  between  the  St. 
Joseph  and  Kalamazoo  River  valleys.  What  is  known  as 
the  "  Willow  Plains"  is  a  tract  of  level  land  on  section  1, 
embracing  an  area  of  about  160  acres,  which  was  formerly 
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covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  small  willows  and  scattering 
burr-oaks  of  small  size.  In  and  about  the  prairie  are  nu- 
merous groves  of  burr-oaks.  Numerous  beaver-dams  are 
to  be  found  on  all  the  streams  in  the  township.  These 
dams  have  had  very  much  to  do  in  modifying  the  character 
of  the  land  by  making  ponds  and  swamps  of  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  dry,  hard  land. 

The  township  contains  approximately  300  acres  of  prairie, 
3000  acres  of  swamp  and  marsh-land,  10,000  acres  of  oak 
openings,  and  9800  acres  of  beech-  and  maple-timbered  land. 
The  soil  of  the  entire  township  is  remarkably  fertile,  yielding 
large  crops  of  wheat,  grass,  corn,  oats,  buckwheat,  potatoes, 
apples,  peaches,  and  the  small  fruits,  which,  with  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs,  and  horses,  form  the  principal  productions. 
The  township  is  traversed  from  the  northeast  to  the  south- 
west by  the  Northwestern  Grand  Trunk  Kail  way.  It  con- 
tains one  small  village,  Climax,  having  a  population  of 
between  300  and  400.  This  village  is  not  platted  or  incor- 
porated.    A  part  of  the  village  of  Scotts  is  also  in  Climax. 

PREHISTORIC. 

The  township  was  evidently  a  favorite  haunt  of  the  pre- 
historic races,  and  traces  of  their  handiwork  are  still  to  be 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  but  principally  in  the 
vicinity  of  Climax  Prairie.  The  most  noteworthy  of  these 
relics  is  found  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  3,  about 
one  hundred  rods  from  the  present  village  of  Climax.  It 
consists  of  an  elliptical  ditch  inclosing  one  and  three-tenths 
acres  of  the  summit  of  a  small  hill,  which  is  the  highest 
land  in  the  vicinity,  and  probably  the  highest  in  the  town. 
The  elliptical  form  is  very  perfect ;  its  greater  diameter  is 
330  feet,  and  the  lesser  diameter  210  feet.  The  direction 
of  its  major  axis  is  north  30°  east.  It  overlooks  the  coun- 
try for  several  miles  in  each  direction. 

When  the  town  was  first  settled  this  hill  was  covered 
with  a  growth  of  large  oak-timber.  As  soon  as  the  annual 
fires  were  stopped  from  running  a  vigorous  growth  of  young 
oaks,  hickories,  and  hazel-bushes  sprang  up,  which  soon 
covered  it  with  a  dense  thicket.  At  that  time  the  ditch 
was  about  three  feet  deep  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide.  Large 
trees  were  growing  in  its  bottom  and  along  its  banks,  show- 
ing that  a  very  long  time  had  elapsed  since  its  construction. 
The  early  settlers  called  it  the  old  fort,  and  that  name  still 
clings  to  it.  The  land  is  now  cleared  and  has  been  plowed 
over  many  times,  but  the  line  of  the  old  ditch  is  still  visible. 
A  similar  "  fort,"  but  much  smaller,  was  located  on  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  I,  near  the  centre  of  the  quarter- 
section.  It  consisted  of  a  circular  embankment  about  two 
feet  high  and  inclosing  an  area  of  one-fourth  to  one-half  of 
an  acre.  There  was  no  regular  ditch,  but  pits  at  intervals, 
from  which  the  earth  appeared  to  have  been  thrown  for  the 
embankment.     It  looked  much  like  a  large  circus  ring. 

About  a  mile  west  of  the  "  old  fort,"  and  in  plain  sight 
from  it,  before  the  timber  grew  up,  were  a  number  of  the 
so-called  "  garden-  beds,"  covering  an  area  of  several  acres. 
These  beds  were  from  four  to  six  feet  wide,  and  from  two  to 
ten  rods  long.  The  paths  between  them  were  six  or  eight 
inches  deep  and  from  one  to  three  feet  wide.  The  beds  were 
irregular  in  size  and  shape,  and  not  laid  in  straight  lines,  as 
Jf  laid  out  by  skilled  workmen.     A  still  greater  number  of 


these  garden-beds  were  found  a  little  over  half  a  mile  east 
of  the  old  fort ;  on  land  owned  by  Stephen  Eldred,  and  also 
on  section  1  on  the  Willow  Plains.  The  most  distinctly 
marked  of  any  of  rhese  garden-beds  lay  about  forty  rods  south 
of  the  fort,  on  T.  B.  Eldred's  land.  They  lay  in  various  direc- 
tions and  at  different  angles  with  each  other,  as  though  the 
land  had  been  parceled  out  and  worked  by  different  owners. 
The  paths  between  were  deep  enough,  so  that  the  plow 
would  run  out  of  the  ground  in  crossing  them.  Others 
nearly  as  distinct  were  found  on  D.  Lawrence's  land,  half  a 
mile  northwest  of  the  fort.  In  fact,  the  whole  country 
about  the  prairie  seems  to  have  been  parceled  out  and 
worked  by  those  prehistoric  farmers. 

The  ground  has  been  cultivated  for  many  years,  so  that 
all  traces  of  the  old  garden-beds  are  now  destroyed,  and 
what  area  they  occupied,  their  sizes  and  configuration,  are 
questions  for  whose  answer  we  hav$  to  depend  on  the  some- 
what vague  recollections  of  the  early  settlers  who  were  fa- 
miliar with  them. 

Mounds  of  various  sizes  were  found  in  different  direc- 
tions from  the  fort.  One,  which  stood  a  little  more  than 
half  a  mile  north  of  it,  was  conical,  about  forty  feet  across 
the  base,  and  from  four  to  six  feet  high.  From  its  summit 
grew  a  white-oak  tree  two  feet  in  diameter.  Other  mounds, 
similar  in  size,  stood  on  sections  1  and  2.  Most  of  them 
have  been  leveled  with  the  ground,  and  from  some  of  them 
portions  of  human  skeletons  were  removed.  A  few  mounds 
in  the.  vicinity  of  the  prairie  still  remain. 

INDIANS. 

There  were  no  regular  Indian  villages  in  the  township  at 
the  date  of  its  settlement  by  whites,  although  the  Ottawas 
and  Pottawattomies  resorted  to  it  as  a  favorite  hunting- 
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ground,  and  came  hither  every  spring  to  their  annual 
sugar-making.  Koving  bands  under  the  chiefs  Samokay, 
Maguaga,  and  Nottawa  continued  to  visit  the  township 
and  encamp  temporarily  within  its  limits  till  their  removal 
by  the  United  States  government.  They  were  friendly 
and  honest  in  their  dealings  with  the  whites,  and  rarely 
committed  any  depredations.  They  had  several  sugar- 
camps,  the  principal  one  of  which  was  situated  on  section 
21.  They  gathered  the  sap  in  little  brass  pails,  and  boiled 
it  down  in  such  iron  kettles  as  they  had  been  able  to  pro- 
cure of  the  settlers.  It  was  said  that  they  boiled  muskrats 
and  other  animals  with  their  sap,  and  strained  it  through 
their  blankets.  This  did  not  much  improve  the  market  for 
their  sugar  with  the  whites  who  witnessed  the  operation. 
Three  of  their  number  died  during  one  of  their  visits,  and 
their  bodies  were  deposited  in  a  rude  cemetery  near  the 
sugar-camp.  The  bodies  were  inclosed  in  logs,  which  they 
split  open  and  hollowed  out  for  the  purpose.  The  lo^s  con- 
taining the  bodies  were  put  on  a  staging  about  two  feet 
from  the  ground.  Stakes  were  driven  at  the  sides,  and 
cross-pieces  put  on  to  hold  the  logs  down  and  prevent  their 
getting  open,  and  all  were  inclosed  in  a  palisade  made  by 
driving  split  stakes  in  the  ground. 

A  number  of  the  Indians  under  Maguaga  did  not  remove 
with  the  rest,  but  chose  to  locate  land  and  settle  on  it,  which 
they  did  in  the  township  of  Athens.  These  Indians  con- 
tinued to  visit  the  prairie  and  trade  for  many  years  after- 
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wards,  and  a  few  of  them  are  occasionally  seen  up  to  the 
present  time. 

EAELY   SETTLEMENT. 

The  first  white  man  to  visit  the  township,  of  whom  we 
have  any  definite  record,  was  Col.  John  Mullett  with  his 
party,  who,  Nov.  18,  1825,  began  surveying  out  the  town- 
ship lines.  This  hardy  pioneer,  who  thus  pushed  his  way 
forward  years  in  advance  of  civilization,  has  left  his  marks 
from  one  end  of  Michigan  to  the  other ;  and  far  away  in  the 
northern  wilderness  the  beautiful  Mullett  Lake  remains 
for  ever  an  enduring  tribute  to  his  memory.  It  is  probable 
that  the  early  hunters,  trappers,  and  traders  had  visited 
this  region  before,  but  they  have  left  nothing  behind  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  their  visit.  Col.  Mullett  ran  the 
township  lines  in  1825,  and,  the  following  June,  Robert 
Clark,  Jr.,  subdivided  it  into  sections.  These  two  hardy 
men  practically  opened  up  the  town  for  settlement,  and 
furnished  both  the  government  and  the  settler  with  their 
first  real  knowledge  of  the  country. 

ORIGINAL   LAND-ENTRIES. 

The  following  list  shows  the  time  when  and  the  persons 
by  whom  the  land  in  the  township  was  originally  entered. 
Where  a  settler  entered  lands  on  different  sections  the 
names  have  not  always  been  repeated. 

Section  1. — Titus  Bronson,  November,  1831;  Daniel  Eldred,  Alfred 

Eldred,  Ambrose  S.  Eldred,  June,  1834 ;  Isaac  Davis,  November, 

1834. 
Section  2.— Stephen  Eldred,  June,  1831  ;    Daniel  B.  Eldred,  Moses 

Farnsworth,    September,    1831;    John    F.    Gilkey,    Lyman    J. 

Daniels,  1831. 
Section  3.— John  F.   Gilkey,  Samuel  Camp,  Stephen  Eldred,  1831; 

Isaac  Pierce,  1836. 
Section  4. — Wesley  Sherman,   Willard   Lovell,  1834;  Dudley  Glenn 

and  Hezekiah  G.  Bowdish,  William  S.  Myers,  1835;  William  E. 

Sawyer,  Caleb  Eldred,  Jr.,  1836. 
Section  5. — David   Cushman,  Jas.  W.  Norris,   Levi   Pierce,   George 

Goodman,  1836. 
Section  6. — Charles  Walker,  Elisha  Belcher,  Eli  Whitford,  Ambrose 

Cock,  1836. 
Section  7.— Nelson  Hubbell,  John  Patten,  David  Olin,  1836. 
Section   8. — Otis   Simmons,    1835;  Sarah   Porter,  Benjamin   Porter, 

Auma  P.  Woods,  J.  W.  Norris,  1836;  Hutchins  Belcher,  1837. 
Section  9. — Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  1832;  L.  S.  and  J.  D.  Pierce,  Beers 

and  Sherwood,  1835. 
Section  10.— Joshua  Garrett,  1831 ;  David  Page,  1833  ;  J.  D.  Adams, 

1834;  John  C.  Beach,  Winchester  Sherman,  1836. 
Section  11.— Daniel  Lay,  1835;  S.,  D.,  B..  and  C.  Eldred,  Jr.,  1836-37. 
Section  12. — Isaac  Davis,  1836;  Willard  Lovell,  Ira  Case,  Lysander 

Cole,  1837;  Jones  Tompkins,  1852;  Thomas  T.  Halloch,  Geo.  W. 

Lovell,  1853. 
Section  13. — Heman  Baker,  1835;  Benjamin  Harrison,  1836;  Timo- 
thy Kelsey,  Silas  Kelsey,  Benjamin  Lay,  1837. 
Section  13.— Daniel  Eldred,  Charles  Lay,  1837;  A.  V.  C.  Halloch, 

1852 ;  John  Hooker,  1853  ;  Harry  Cole,  1854. 
Section  14.— Ansel  Kelsey,  1837;  Truman  S.  Cole,  1846;  George  Shel- 
don, 1847;  Jacob  Coe,  Mary  E.  Peck,  1852. 
Section  15. — Nehemiah  Elwell,  Sr.,  Nehemiah  Elwell,  Jr.,  1835;  J. 

W.  Benedict,  1836. 
Section  16. — Jacob  Coe,  Isaac  Pierce,  P.  C.  Pierce. 
Section  17. — John  Carney,  John  Tanner,  Hannah  Keyes,  John  Van 

Wert,  1835. 
Section  18. — David  Freer,  T.  P.  Sheldon,  Jacob  Schramling,  1835 ; 

Miles  Lampson,  Uri  Hamilton,  1836 ;  Joel  A.  Gardiner,  1837 ; 

Erastus  Kidder,  1853. 
Section  10.— Daniel  Wheeler,  1835. 
Section  20. — Frederick  Sager,  Erastus  Pease,  1835. 
Section  21. — William  Pray,  John  Waterhouse,  George  Howland,  Ma- 


hala  Horton,  1836  ;  Chandler  Pease,  Johannes  Le  Fever,  1839  ; 
*  Warren  Parrish,  1851. 

Section  22. — Robert  Elwell,  Lorenzo  Jones,  John  M.  Pierce,  1836  ; 
Myron  S.  Coe,  Philip  Peer,  1853. 

Section  23. .Kingsland,  1836;  Samuel  C.  Gillet,  1853. 

Section  24.— A.  Cock,  Thomas  Wilson,  D.  C.  Kingsland,  1836. 

Section  25.— Isaac  Davis,  1835;  Thomas  Wilson,  Daniel  Cock,  1836. 

Section  26.— Joseph  Roe,  1848;  Alex,  and  Joseph  Harrison,  1849. 

Section  27.— George  Howland,  Asa  Jones,  Newton  Selbee,  1836. 

Section  28. — Philip  Harris,  Charles  Walker,  Aaron  Soule,  1836 ;  Fred- 
erick Sager,  1837. 

Section  29.— Thomas  J.  Chaffee,  George  Howland,  1836. 

Section  30.— Friend  C.  Bird,  Benjamin  Depue,  1835  ;  Horace  H.  Corn- 
stock,  1836. 

Section  31.— Frederick  Sager,  1835;  Tomlinson  and  Booth,  John  Van 
Wert,  Jacob  Schramling,  Daniel  W.  Fish,  1836. 

Section  32.— John  Van  Wert,  James  Wakelee,  George  Howland,  1836. 

Section  33. — George  Howland,  1836. 

Section  34. — Benjamin  Harrison,  Joseph  Harrison,  1837;  John  S. 
Tracy,  1838 ;  William  Lawrence,  Garret  Harrison,  Jeremiah 
Harrison,  1853  ;  Daniel  B.  Smith,  1854. 

Section  35.— Jabez  Pomeroy,  George  Thomas,  1836  ;  Wm.  M.  Davis, 
Nelson  Tupper,  1851;  Loyal  C.  Kellogg,  1852;  Myron  Farman, 
1854. 

Section  36.— Jabez  Pomeroy,  1835 ;  Thomas  Wilson,  1836;  John  Sager, 
Joseph  Sager,  1837  ;  Harris  H.  Palmer,  1854. 

Many  of  these  names  are  those  of  speculators  who  never 
occupied  the  lands  owned  by  them. 

The  first  settlements  made  in  the  township  were  on  the 
prairie.  After  the  surveyors  Mullett  and  Clark,  probably 
the  first  white  man  to  visit  the  prairie  was  Calvin  White, 
who  crossed  it  early  in  the  spring  of  1831.  He  had  been 
on  an  exploring  tour  from  Bronson  (now  Kalamazoo)  to 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph  River,  White  Pigeon,  and 
Coldwater.  He  says  he  came  across  the  country  from  Cold- 
water  to  Toland's  Prairie  on  foot  and  alone,  and  on  his  way 
crossed  Climax  Prairie. 

At  Comstock  he  joined  Judge  Caleb  Eldred,  who  had 
located  at  that  place  with  his  son,  Daniel  B.  Eldred,  but  a 
short  time  before,  and  informed  him  of  the  discovery  he 
had  made. 

Mr.  Eldred  soon  after  visited  the  prairie  in  company  with 
Sherman  Comings,  who  had  settled  on  Toland's  Prairie  the 
previous  winter.  Comings  and  others  visited  the  prairie 
several  times  about  this  time,  on  one  occasion  firing  the 
grass,  burning  over  the  whole  prairie.  Some  time  in  April 
or  May,  1831,  Judge  Eldred,  Daniel  B.  Eldred,  Hiram 
Moore,  and  Calvin  White  visited  the  prairie,  and  made  a 
thorough  examination  of  it.  Night  overtook  them  and  they 
camped  on  the  east  bank  6f  a  beautiful  clear  lake,  which 
lay  near  the  trail  just  west  of  the  prairie,  now  known  as 
Potter's  Lake.  Before  leaving  they  proposed  to  name  the 
prairie,  and  each  in  turn  suggested  a  name.  Judge  Eldred, 
Moore,  and  White  each  suggested  the  name  of  their  native 
place.  Last  came  Daniel  B.  Eldred,  who  said,  "  This  caps 
the  climax  of  everything  I  ever  saw.  I  propose  we  call  it 
Climax."     And  so  it  was  named,  and  the  township  after  it. 

In  May,  1831,  Judge  Eldred  located  his  claim  by  plow- 
ing a  strip  of  20  acres.  It  was  plowed  in  a  long  strip  along 
the  quarter  line  of  section  2  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  partly 
situated  on  each  quarter  of  that  section.  This  strip  of  land 
was  plowed  for  the  Eldreds  by  a  man  named  Rosencrants, 
and  was  planted  to  corn  in  that  year.  No  land  was  entered 
by  Judge  Eldred,  but  in  June,  1831,  his  sons  Stephen  and 
Daniel  B.  entered  three  quarter- sections  on  sections  2  and  3. 
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At  the  same  time,  Moses  Farnsworth  entered  the  south 
half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  2,  and  he  and  his 
brother  Joseph  built  cabins  on  it  and  moved  upon  the  land. 
They  were  the  first  actual  settlers  in  the  township,  and  the 
Eldreds  boarded  with  them  while  harvesting  their  first  crop 
of  corn.  The  Farnsworths  desired  to  purchase  the  lot  of 
land  adjoining  theirs  on  the  north  and  gave  out  that  they 
had  bought  it,  and  Joseph  Farnsworth's  cabin  was  built 
very  near  the  line,  so  as  to  give  the  impression  that  it  was 
on  the  north  lot,  and  thus  keep  others  away.  But  the  ruse 
foiled.  It  became  known  that  the  north  lot  was  not  taken, 
and  Farnsworth  heard  of  it  and  went  to  John  F.  Gilkey, 
of  Gull  Prairie,  and  told  him  if  he  would  enter  the  land  he 
would  give  him  $150  for  it  at  the  end  of  a  year.  Gilkey 
agreed,  and  purchased  the  land.  But  Farnsworth  failed  to 
carry  out  his  part  of  the  agreement,  and  in  December, 
1833,  Gilkey  sold  the  lot  to  Willard  Lovell  for  $150,  and 
so  got  his  money  back.  Lovell  bought  out  Farnsworth  at 
the  same  time. 

In  1832,  Judge  Eldred  built  a  house  upon  and  moved  to 
section  3.  As  he  held  property  at  Comstock  at  the  same 
time,  his  family  was  divided,  part  being  at  one  place,  and 
part  at  the  other,  till  1834.  His  wife  and  daughter  Phebe, 
then  a  young  woman,  took  charge  of  the  respective  house- 
holds, going  back  and  forth  between  them  as  occasion 
demanded.  Phebe  used  to  go  on  horseback  between  the 
two  homes,  fording  the  Kalamazoo  River  near  Toland's 
Prairie  on  her  way.  On  one  occasion  she  found  the  water 
high  and  ice  running,  but  she  pushed  bravely  over,  swim- 
ming her  horse  among  the  cakes  of  ice,  and  reached  the 
opposite  shore  in  safety,  although  her  life  had  been  in  im- 
minent peril. 

C.  W.  Spaulding  and  Daniel  0.  Dodge  moved  to  the 
prairie  in  the  summer  of  1832.  Spaulding  settled  on  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Isaac  Pierce  farm,  on  section  3,  and 
Dodge  on  the  Sheldon  farm,  on  section  2. 

The  great  scare  of  the  Black  Hawk  war  came  this  year. 
The  night  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  became  known 
on  the  prairie,  Col.  L.  I.  Daniels,  who  was  an  old  friend 
of  the  Eldreds,  and  was  commander  of  the  militia,  put  up 
at  Judge  Eldred's  for  the  night.  He  was  on  his  way 
to  Marshall.  Next  morning  he  started  out  to  continue  his 
journey,  but  had  not  been  gone  long  when  a  courier  came 
riding  post-haste  after  him,  his  horse  "all  of  a  lather,"  as 
the  settlers  expressed  it,  and  bearing  the  news  of  the  Indian 
war. 

The  courier  overtook  Col.  Daniels  near  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Willow  Run,  in  the  town  of  Battle  Creek. 
Thomas  B.  Eldred,  a  son  of  Judge  Eldred,  happened  that 
morning  to  be  driving  some  cattle  on  the  trail  towards 
Battle  Creek,  and  was  passed  by  Colonel  Daniels  and  the 
courier  on  the  road.  He  came  up  soon  after  the  courier 
had  overtaken  the  colonel,  at  the  residence  of  a  settler 
named  Godard,  on  Goguac  Prairie.  As  Eldred  came  up  the 
three  men  (Daniels,  Godard,  and  the  courier)  were  out  dis- 
cussing the  situation,  and  he  got  the  news,  which  he  dis- 
seminated as  far*  as  he  went  with  his  cattle. 

Col.  Daniels  immediately  turned  back  and  returned  to 
Prairie  Ronde.  From  there  he  issued  orders  calling  out 
the  militia.     Everybody  in  Climax  subject  to  duty  was 


notified  to  report  forthwith  at  Prairie  Ronde,  with  arms, 
equipments,  and  ten  days'  rations,  to  proceed  against  the 
hostiles.  Among  those  who  responded  to  the  call  were 
Clark  Hall  and  Charles  Andrews,  two  young  men  in  the 
employ  of  Judge  Eldred.  They,  with  the  rest  of  the 
company,  about  300  strong,  went  as  far  west  as  Young's 
Prairie,  when  news  came  that  they  were  not  needed,  and 
the  company  was  ordered  back.  On  their  return  they  en- 
camped the  first  night  in  a  very  hilly  place,  on  the 
bank  of  a  lake  about  ten  miles  from  Young's  Prairie.  Dur- 
ing the  night,  by  a  preconcerted  arrangement  with  the 
colonel,  who  wished  to  try  his  men,  Hall,  who  was  stationed 
as  sentry,  fired  his  piece  several  times  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  yelled,  u  Indians !  Indians !"  with  all  the  strength  of 
his  powerful  lungs.  The  scene  that  ensued  baffles  descrip- 
tion. Every  man  sprang  for  his  arms,  and  in  the  darkness 
not  one  in  five  could  find  them.  Everything  was  in  the 
utmost  confusion,  with  Hall  yelling  '<  Indians !"  and  the 
colonel  trying  to  bring  his  men  into  the  semblance  of  order. 
In  the  company  were  two  brothers  from  Gull  Prairie. 
At  the  moment  when  a  speedy  attack  from  the  Indians 
seemed  imminent,  one  of  them  declared  that  he  would  not 
stand  in  the  front  ranks  to  be  shot  down  like  a  dog,  and 
his  brother  should  not.  Next  day,  when  the  colonel's  ruse 
became  known,  two  madder  men  than  those  from  Gull 
were  never  seen. 

During  this  scare  several  families  of  fugitives  came 
through  the  town  and  claimed  the  hospitality  of  the  set- 
tlers, which  was  freely  granted.  Judge  Eldred  at  %  the 
same  time  endeavored  to  dissuade  them  from  flight,  ridi- 
culing their  fears  and  arguing  with  them  to  show  how 
groundless  must  be  their  apprehensions.  Some  of  them 
returned  soon  after,  not  a  little  crestfallen  over  their  pre- 
cipitate flight.  That  summer  two  young  men  by  the 
name  of  Rhinehart  plowed  100  acres  for  Judge  Eldred  on 
section  2.  This,  with  the  land  plowed  by  the  Eldreds 
themselves,  was  sown  with  wheat  that  fall,  the  seed  being 
brought  from  Young's  Prairie. 

The  actual  settlers  in  the  township  in  1832  were  Moses 
and  Joseph  Farnsworth,  Daniel  O.  Dodge,  C.  W.  Spauld- 
ing, and  Judge  Caleb  Eldred  and  his  sons.  No  new  ones 
were  added  in  the  succeeding  year. 

The  first  birth  in  the  township  took  place  at  Dodge's,  in 
1833.  The  child  (a  boy)  lived  but  six  weeks,  and  died, 
thus  making  the  first  birth  and  the  first  death  in  the  town- 
ship in  his  family.  After  the  death  of  the  child,  Mrs. 
Dodge  nursed  a  fawn  or  young  deer,  to  which  she  became 
greatly  attached,  petting  it  like  a  child.  When  the  fawn 
got  older  it  became  a  great  nuisance,  assaulting  every 
woman  it  saw,  till  at  last  it  was  found  necessary  to  kill  it. 

The  first  frame  building  was  put  up  by  Judge  Eldred 
in  that  summer.  It  was  a  large  barn  40  by  80  feet,  with 
20-feet  posts  and  a  massive  frame.  Assistance  to  raise  it 
was  gathered  from  a  wide  circuit,  including  Battle  Creek, 
Gull,  Gourd-Neck,  and  Toland  Prairies.  A  considerable 
number  of  Indians  also  helped  to  raise  it.  Asa  Jones,  of 
Gull  Prairie,  was  the  boss  carpenter  who  framed  and 
superintended  it.  Everything  was  in  perfect  order,  help 
was  plenty,  and  the  great  frame  went  up  without  a  hitch 
or  delay  of  any  kind.     When  it  was  done,  the  Indians 
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gazed  at  it  in  wonder,  and  exclaimed,  "  Majash  wigwam  !" 
in  the  utmost  astonishment.  This  was  the  pioneer  raising 
in  town,  and  was  enjoyed  as  all  such  meetings  are.  A  two- 
year-old  heifer  was  killed  and  cooked  for  the  company,  and, 
in  the  words  of  one  of  those  present,  "  they  had  a  big 
time."  The  old  barn  has  been  cut  in  two.  One  part  still 
stands  where  it  was  built,  and  the  other  was  moved  away, 
and  is  still  doing  duty  on  another  part  of  the  farm  on 
which  it  was  first  located.  Large  as  the  barn  was,  it  was 
filled  to  overflowing  with  wheat  the  first  year.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1833,  Phebe  Eldred  was  married  to  Ruel  Starr,  at 
Comstock,  and  soon  after  the  judge  disposed  of  his  prop- 
erty at  that  place  and  transferred  his  entire  family  and 
business  to  Climax.  His  family  at  that  time  consisted  of 
himself  and  wife,  his  sons  Stephen,  Caleb,  Thomas,  and 
Nelson,  and  his  daughters  Florinda,  Louise,  and  Catha- 
rine. 

His  son,  Daniel  B.,  who  had  visited  the  prairie  with  him 
in  1831,  returned  to  New  York  the  same  spring.     But  few 
settlers  were  added  to  the  colony  in  1834.     Daniel  Law- 
rence came  that  year  and  moved  into  the  house  on  Dodge's 
land,  from  which  Dodge  had  removed  to  try  his  fortune  at 
tavern-keeping  farther  west.     John  Waterhouse  and  John 
Mulkins  also  settled  here  in  1834.     Mulkins  bought  the 
northwest  quarter  of  section  10,  and  sold  the  south  half  of 
it  to  Waterhouse,  and  the  two  put  up  their  cabins  on  the 
respective  lots.     Mulkins  bought  his  land  of  Theron  C. 
Gilbert,  who  visited  the  place,  in  company  with  Jarvis  D. 
Adams,  in    September,  1833.      This   quarter-section    was 
then  owned  by  Joshua  Garrett.     Adams  and  Gilbert  both 
wanted  it,  but  Gilbert  had  fifty  dollars  more  money  than 
Adams  had,  and  got  the  land  ;  so  Adams  contented  himself 
with  leaving  money  in  the  hands  of  Judge  Eldred  to  enter 
the  adjoining  lot,  which  the  judge  did  for  him  the  next 
year,  1834.     Wesley  Sherman  also  came  to  town  in  1834, 
settling  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  section   4.      Daniel 
Eldred, — afterwards  familiarly  known  as  "  Deacon  Dan," — 
Alfred  Eldred,  Isaac  Davis,  and  Willard  Lovell  purchased 
land  that  year,  but  did  not  settle  on  it  till  the  following 
season.     In  1835  they  all  came  to  stay,  as  did  also  Daniel 
B.  Eldred,  Daniel  Lay,  Isaac  Pierce,  Lawrence  S.  Pierce, 
James  D.  Pierce,  Nehemiah  Elwell,  Samuel  Carney,  David 
Freer,  Goodale    Francis,  Erastus  Pease,  Frederick   Sager, 
Friend   C.  Bird,  Joseph   E.  Riddle,  and  perhaps  others. 
11  Deacon  Dan,"  Alfred  Eldred,  and  Isaac  Davis  settled  on 
the  south  half  of  section  1.     Lovell  had  bought  out  Farns- 
worth  and  Gilkey,  on  section  2,  in   December,  1833,  and 
his  land  was  worked  the  following  season  by  Holland  Gilsen, 
whose  family  came  on  with  Lovell  in  1835.     Lay  settled 
on  section   11.     Isaac  Pierce  bought  out  Spaulding,  and 
settled  there.     Lawrence  and  James  Pierce  bought  land, 
and  settled  on  section  9 ;  Elwell  on  the  northwest  quarter 
of  section  15  ;  Carney  on  section  17  ;  Freer  on  section  18  ; 
Wheeler  bought  the  whole  of  section  19  ;  Pease  and  Sager 
were  on  section  20  ;  and  F.  C.  Bird  on  section  30.     Davis 
stopped  for  a  short  time  in  an  old  building  on  Lovell's, 
which  had  been  previously  used  for  a  stable.     He  built  a 
house  of  whitewood  logs,  which   he  split  in  two,  joined 
nicely  one  over  the  other,  and  then  hewed  down  till  they 
were  as  smooth  as  any  ceiling  on  the  inside.     Three  half 


logs,  one  over  the  other,  made  the  sides  of  the  lower  rooms, 
which  were  eight  feet  high.     Davis  was  a  blacksmith,  and 
soon  after  his  arrival  it  became  noised  about,  and  he  was 
frequently  called  on  to  work  at  his  trade.     That  was  in  the 
winter  of  1834-35.     His  principal  work  at  that  time  was 
shoeing  oxen.     He  was  the  first  and  only  blacksmith  within 
a  radius  of  ten  miles,  and  settlers  came  that  distance  to  him 
to  get  their  work  done,     He  moved  into  his  house  on  his 
own  place  in  April,  1835.     With  the  opening  of  spring 
came  a  demand  for  his  labor  at  sharpening  plow-points.    As 
yet  he  had  no  shop  or  forge,  and  it  is  said  he  used  to  heat 
the  irons  in  a  log  heap  and  hammer  them  on  a  stone.     As 
soon  as  possible  he  built  a  shop,  and  was  better  able  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  the  early  settlers.     Daniel   B. 
Eldred,  who  came  back  to  Climax  this  year  (1835),  brought 
with  him  Joseph  E.  Riddle,  a  carpenter.     Eldred's  house, 
built  that  year,  was  the  first  frame  dwelling  in  town.     The 
carpenters  engaged  in  its  erection  were  Riddle,  William 
Smith,  and  Madison  Packer.     The  building  is  still  stand- 
ing in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  is  occupied  as  the 
principal  dwelling  on  the  farm.     Riddle  was  the  first  car- 
penter who  settled  in  town.     He  was  a  good  workman,  and 
there  were  but  few  jobs  of  building  of  any  account  done  in 
the  town  during  the  twenty-odd  years  that  he  resided  here 
in  which  he  did  not  take  a  part. 

The  township  was  now  well  dotted  over  with  the  cabins 
of  the  pioneers.  The  Indian  trails  ran  like  a  net-work  in 
every  direction,  and  occasionally  the  dusky  red  men  would 
be  seen  in  solemn  file  as  they  rode  along  amid  the  forest 
glades.  A  large  portion  of  the  town  was  annually  cleared 
by  the  fires,  which  kept  down  all  kinds  of  undergrowth. 
The  great  trees  of  the  forest  and  the  scattering  oaks  of  the 
openings  made  the  whole  country  appear  like  one  vast  park, 
which  indeed  it  was,  Nature's  own.  When  the  fresh  grass 
was  making  its  first  appearance  in  the  spring  it  looked  like 
a  broad  wheat-field,  and  later  on  it  was  all  carpeted  with 
the  sweetest  wild-flowers.  Game  of  all  kinds  was  plenty, 
and  so  were  wolves  and  other  wild  beasts  of  prey.  The 
settlers  gathered  much  of  their  winter's  hay  from  the  ad- 
jacent marshes.  The  miasma  from  these  marshes  and  the 
newly-plowed  soil  brought  with  it  a  great  amount  of  mala- 
rial sickness,  which  the  settlers  had  to  combat  as  best  they 
could,  as  physicians  were  scarce,  none  being  nearer  than 
Comstock.  During  the  next  three  years  the  township  filled 
up  rapidly  with  a  hardy,  industrious  class  of  pioneers,  most 
of  whom  came  from  New  York  and  Ohio. 

Among  those  who  made  permanent  homes  here  in  1836, 
1837,  and  1838  were  Moses  Hodgman,  William  E.  Saw- 
yer, W.  E.  Bellows,  Henry  Schramling,  Nathan  Jaquish, 
J.  N.  Lefever,  Warren  Bowker,  William  0.  Towsley,  Joel 
A.  Gardner,  Henry  Potts,  William  Potts,  Festus  Hall, 
T.  C.  Dewey,  John  C.  Beach,  Levi  Pierce,  Alexander 
Harrison,  Lorenzo  Jones,  Aaron  Seales,  and  Silas  Carney. 
Moses  Hodgman  was  the  first  shoemaker  in  town,  and  at 
the  date  of  this  writing  is  still  living  in  good  possession  of 
his  faculties,  and  works  on  the  same  old  bench  and  with 
some  of  the  same  tools  he  used  when  he  first  came  into  the 
country.  Silas  Carney  was  the  first  cooper,  and  for  many 
years  furnished  all  the  cooperage  for  the  settlers  from  ten 
to  fifteen  miles  away.     He  had  all  he  could  do,  trusted 
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everybody,  sometimes  not  even  asking  strangers  their  name, 
and,  to  the  credit  of  those  early  settlers  be  it  said,  he  seldom 
lost  an  account.  Ammon  Mills  came  into  town  in  1837, 
and  built  a  cabin  on  Deacon  Dan  Eldred's  place,  a  part  of 
which  he  cleared  off.  He  had  the  use  of  the  land  five 
years  to  pay  for  clearing.  He  was  a  zealous  Methodist, 
taking  an  active  part  in  building  up  the  church  in  its  in- 
fancy. He  had  the  first  movable  threshing-machine  which 
was  run  in  town.  It  was  nothing  but  a  cylinder  run  by 
horse-power,  without  any  separator,  and  was  not  by  any 
means  a  pleasant  machine  to  work  about.  The  first  store 
in  town  was  opened  about  this  time  by  Daniel  B.  Eldred. 
It  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  forty  rods  east  of  the 
corners,  at  what  is  now  the  village  of  Climax.  Eldred 
kept  a  general  assortment  of  the  staple  goods  required  by 
the  settlers,  among  which  were  strong  drinks,  as  we  infer 
from  the  fact  that  on  the  18th  day  of  May,  1840,  he  made 
application  to  the  township  board  for  a  u  license  to  sell  dry- 
goods  and  spirituous  liquors,  which  was  granted  for  one 
year,  according  to  law."  With  the  rapid  influx  of  settlers 
came  schools,  churches,  and  a  township  organization.  The 
first  school  in  town  was  a  private  one  taught  by  Silas 
Kelsey,  in  an  outbuilding  used  by  Judge  Eldred  for  a 
milk-house  and  summer  kitchen.  Eldred  hired  Kelsey, 
and  paid  him  $10  per  month  for  three  months.  That  was  in 
the  winter  of  1834  and  1835.  The  next  school  was  taught 
after  the  organization  of  the  school  district  spoken  of  else- 
where. 

The  first  preaching  in  town  was  by  Elder  T.  W.  Merrill, 
at  the  house  of  Judge  Eldred,  where  he  preached  regularly 
once  in  two  weeks  during  the  summer  of  1833,  and  per- 
haps in  1834.  A  traveling  minister  named  Loomis  also 
preached  occasionally.  Iiev.  J.  T.  Robe,  a  Methodist  min- 
ister, was  the  next  preacher.  He  began  preaching  in  the 
winter  of  1834  and  1835  in  Judge  Eldred's  out-kitchen, 
the  same  one  used  by  Kelsey  for  a  school-room  that  winter. 
He  was  followed  by  Rev.  S.  S.  Williams,  who  preached  a 
year. 

Elder  Adams,  a  Baptist,  came  into  the  State  in  1835, 
and  commenced  preaching  at  the  prairie  immediately  after 
his  arrival.  Elder  John  Harris  came  into  South  Battle 
Creek  in  1836,  and  also  preached  at  Climax  for  many  years. 

'  ORGANIZATION   AND    GENERAL   HISTORY. 

Climax  was  originally  a  part  of  the  township  of  Brady, 
and  continued  so  until  March  7, 1834,  when  it  was  attached 
to  the  township  of  Comstock.  While  united  with  that 
township  its  citizens  were  called  on  to  fill  numerous  respon- 
sible positions  in  the  township.  C.  W.  Spaulding,  Stephen 
Eldred,  Isaac  Pierce,  and  others  held  important  township 
offices.  In  1838  the  town  was  organized  under  the  name 
of  Climax.  The  first  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of 
Daniel  B  Eldred,  on  the  2d  day  of  April,  1838.  Party 
•strife  had  already  commenced.  The  Democrats  on  one  side, 
headed  by  Judge  Eldred  and  family,  and  the  Whigs,  led 
by  Willard  Lovell,  strove  for  the  control  of  the  township 
offices.  The  strife  was  close  and  bitter,  each  side  import- 
ing voters  and  hiring  them  to  work  on  the  farms  until  after 
election,  when  their  services  were  no  longer  needed.  The 
Whigs  carried  the  day,  and  elected  the  following  officers : 
42 
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Willard  Lovell,  Supervisor,  by  majority  of  7  votes. 

William  E.  Sawyer,  Town  Clerk,      " 

Isaac  Pierce,  Justice  of  the  Peace,    " 

Isaac  Davis,        "  "        " 

John  C.  Beach,    "  "        " 

David  Freer,        "  "         " 

William  E.  Bellows,  Assessor,  " 

Moses  Hodgman,  "  " 

John  Waterhouse,  "  " 

Nehemiah  El  well,  Road  Commissioner,  by  majority  of  7  votes. 

Holland  Gilsen,        "  " 

James  D.  Pierce,      "  " 

Willard  Lovell,  School  Inspector, 

Win.  E.  Bellows,     "  " 

John  C.  Beach,        "  « 

Nehemiah  Elwell,  Jr.,  Collector, 

Nehemiah  Elwell,  Jr.,  Constable, 

Prentiss  P.  Bowen,  " 

Lawrence  S.  Pierce,  Poor-Master, 

John  C.  Beach,  " 

Caleb  Eldred,  Road-Master,  District  No.  1. 

Wm.  E.  Bellows,         "  "  "     2. 

John  Waterhouse,      "  "  "     3. 

Friend  C.  Bird,  "  "  "     4. 

Daniel  B.  Eldred,  Fence-Viewer,  District  No.  1. 

Daniel  Lawrence,  "  "  "     2. 

Nehemiah  Elwell,  "  "  "     3. 

David  Freer,  "  "  "     4. 

Daniel  B.  Eldred,  Pound-Master,      "  "     1. 

William  E.  Bellows,         "  "  "     2. 

John  Waterhouse,  "  "  "     3. 

Friend  C.  Bird,  "  "  «    4. 

Caled  Eldred  was  the  moderator,  and  Willard  Lovell  the 
clerk,  of  this  election.  Among  other  things,  it  was  "  voted 
that  fences  be  five  feet  high,  made  of  rails,  or  other  good 
materials  to  be  lawful."  "Voted,  that  the  town  pay  a 
bounty  of  $5  for  each  and  every  wolf  caught  and  killed  in 
the  town  of  Climax  by  residents  of  said  town,  sum  to  be 
paid  not  to  exceed  $100,  to  be  allowed  those  who  first  pre- 
sent their  claims  and  proof."  There  was  good  reason  for 
offering  this  bounty,  as  the  wolves  were  exceedingly  bold 
and  rapacious  at  that  time.  On  one  occasion  a  wolf  leaped 
into  a  pen  built  against  the  side  of  Lo veil's  cabin,  and 
carried  off  a  pig.  On  another  occasion  they  made  a  raid  on 
Daniel  Lawrence's  pigs.  Lawrence  had  an  old  sow  with 
pigs,  and  had  built  near  his  house  a  pen  of  logs,  with  an 
opening  at  the  bottom  and  sloping  to  the  top,  to  keep  the 
robbers  out.  On  one  occasion  Lawrence's  attention  was 
called  by  a  disturbance  at  the  pig-pen,  and,  looking  out 
from  the  window,  saw  a  large  wolf  at  the  entrance  of  the 
pen,  kept  at  bay  by  the  old  sow,  while  another  wolf  was 
running  over  the  top  of  the  pen,  trying  to  frighten  the  pigs 
within  reach  of  the  wolf  at  the  entrance.  As  soon  as  Law- 
rence made  his  appearance  at  the  door  the  wolves  made 
good  their  escape. 

The  bitterness  of  party  strife  in  this  first  election  found 
vent  in  a  lawsuit  after  it  was  over.  Nathan  Jaquish  made 
the  ballot-box  which  was  used  on  that  occasion.  He  was  a 
Democrat,  and  ran  for  some  office  on  that  ticket.  At  the 
close  of  the  election  William  E.  Sawyer,  the  newly-elected 
town  clerk,  took  the  ballot-box  in  his  possession  and  kept 
it,  whereupon  Jaquish  replevined  the  box.  The  case  was 
brought  before  Justice  Freer,  in  the  west  part  of  the  town, 
and  when  the  witnesses  from  the  vicinity  of  the  prairie 
arrived  at  Freer's  they  found  the  case  had  been  transferred 
to  Justice  John  C.  Beach,  so  the  witnesses  tramped  over  to 
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Beach's  house,  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles.  When  they 
got  to  Beach's  they  found  the  case  had  been  adjourned  to 
the  school-house  on  the  prairie.  By  the  time  they  got 
there  it  was  night.  After  various  delays  the  case  was 
brought  to  trial,  and  Jaquish  got  nothing  by  it.  He  spent 
about  $50,  and  lost  both  his  ballot-box  and  his  case.  He 
had  to  sell  a  horse  to  pay  the  costs.  The  election  was  also 
followed  by  an  inquiry  by  the  grand  jury  into  the  alleged 
fraudulent  voting,  but  nothing  resulted  from  it. 

Among  the  incidents  related  of  the  pioneer  life  at  this 
time  is  one  of  a  lost  child : 

During  the  sugar  season  of  1837,  Holland  Gilsen  was 
engaged  in  sugar-making  at  some  distance  from  his  house, 
across  a  swamp,  when  one  day  his  little  boy,  two  or  three 
years  old,  wandered  away  from  home  to  go  to  the  sugar- 
bush.  It  was  towards  night,  and  some  time  elapsed  before 
the  little  one  was  missed.  When  the  father  returned  at  night 
the  neighbors  were  summoned  from  far  and  near  to  assist 
in  the  search  for  the  lost  child.  The  woods  were  patroled 
till  late  in  the  night,  every  nook  and  corner  examined,  until, 
by  the  merest  accident,  one  of  the  men  stumbled  over  the 
body  of  the  little  one  lying  curled  up  fast  asleep  in  the 
tall  grass  and  weeds  of  the  swamp.' 

The  first  Fourth  of  July  celebration  took  place  in  1838, 
and  great  preparations  were  made  by  the  early  settlers  to 
observe  the  occasion  with  suitable  ceremonies.  N.  A. 
Balch,  of  Kalamazoo,  was  engaged  to  deliver  the  address. 
A  martial  band  of  fife  and  drum,  played  by  A.  Y.  C.  Hal- 
lock  and  Lysander  Cole,  furnished  the  music,  and  a  pole 
was  raised.  How  to  get  a  cannon  was  the  question  in 
which  all  were  interested.  A  little  one  was  borrowed  from 
Battle  Creek  and  tried,  but  it  was  only  a  small  thing  and 
did  not  make  noise  enough.  So  they  got  some  pepperidge 
logs  and  bored  them  with  a  pump-auger,  hooped  them  with 
iron  bands  from  old  wagon-hubs,  and  tried  them.  They 
responded  all  right  for  one  shot,  but  fizzled  out  on  the 
second.  Bands  were  not  plenty  enough  to  furnish  many 
wooden  cannon,  so  that  project  was  abandoned.  It  was 
then  determined  to  have  a  genuine  iron  cannon  adequate  to 
the  occasion,  and  a  purse  was  made  up  to  buy  one.  The 
nearest  foundry  was  at  Marshall,  and  Stephen  Eldred,  who 
was  at  that  time  in  the  habit  of  making  occasional  visits 
in  that  direction,  down  to  Deacon  Spencer's,  was  sent  to  get 
the  cannon  cast.  This  he  did,  and  the  new  gun  was  on 
hand  in  due  season.  Maj.  Lovell  furnished  the  powder, 
which  was  made  up  into  cartridges  the  night  before,  and 
long  before  daylight  of  the  eventful  morning  the  piece 
was  booming  forth  its  thunder-tones  across  the  prairie  and 
waking  the  echoes  in  the  margin  of  the  woodland.  Every- 
thing went  off  as  anticipated.  The  pole  was  raised  in  front 
of  Daniel  B.  Eldred's  house,  the  speeches  were  made,  and 
the  company  sat  down  to  a  bountiful  repast  in  the  adjacent 
yard.  Just  before  the  repast  was  concluded  an  incident 
occurred  which  was  not  down  on  the  programme.  A  voice 
was  heard  in  the  road  shouting  "  Halt !"  as  three  men  in 
fantastic  garb  marched  up  and  halted  in  front  of  the  pole. 
At  their  head  was  "  Billy"  Harrison,  of  Charleston,  the 
first  settler  on  the  prairie.  In  one  hand  was  a  jug,  and  the 
other  carried  a  stick  as  a  truncheon  of  command.  "  Bill" 
Jourdan    and    Jonathan    Austin    formed    his    company. 


"  Form  !"  shouted  Harrison,  and  they  drew  up  in  line  be- 
fore the  pole.  "Salute  the  pole  I"  was  the  next  order, 
which  was  obeyed.  u  Form  !"  which  they  did,  and  took  a 
drink  around  from  the  jug.  "  March  !"  and  away  they  went 
Indian  file,  alternately  marching,  halting,  and  drinking  as 
they  went. 

Previous  to  the  organization  of  the  town  two  school  dis- 
tricts and  four  road  districts  had  been  organized  within  its 
limits.  The  school  districts  will  be  spoken  of  elsewhere. 
On  the  27th  of  March,  1838,  Isaac  Pierce  and  Solomon 
Cuykendall,  commissioners  of  highways  for  Comstock,  met 
and  organized  road  districts  in  Climax  as  follows  : 

"District  No.  1  comprises  Sections  1,  2,  11,  12,  13,  14,  23,  24,  35, 
36,  and  the  E.  £  of  Sections  3,  10,  15,  22,  27,  and  34. 

"District  No.  2  comprises  Sections  5,  6,  and  the  W.  \  of  Section  3. 

"District  No.  3  comprises  Sections  8,  9,  and  the  E.  \  of  16,  21,  28, 
33,  and  the  W.  \  of  Sections  10,  15,  22,  27,  34,  and  also  the  road  run- 
ning on  the  North  line  of  Sections  8  and  9. 

"  District  No.  4  comprises  Sections  7,  17,  18,  19,  20,  29,  30,  31,  32, 
and  W.  £  of  Sections  16,  21,  28,  and  33." 

The  first  road  laid  out  in  town  was  surveyed  by  Stephen 
Vickery,  the  2d  and  3d  days  of  May,  1832.  It  commenced 
forty  rods  south  of  the  northeast  corner  of  the  town,  and 
ran  southwesterly  across  the  prairie  and  township.  In  1833 
(no  other  date  given)  John  Perine  and  Jonathan  Wood, 
commissioners  of  highways  for  the  town  of  Brady,  author- 
ized the  clerk  to  record  the  same  as  a  highway.  This  road 
was  far  from  being  satisfactory  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
prairie  and  its  vicinity,  and  petitions  were  sent  in  to  have 
several  miles  of  the  east  end  discontinued. 

"  Climax,  Feb.  4,  1836. 
"  Appeared  before  me  John  Waterhouse  and  John  Mulkins,  who 
severally  made  oath  that  the  above  discontinued  road  was  useless  and 
unnecessary,  and  L.  S.  Pierce  who  affirmed  the  above. 

"  Caleb  Eldred, 

"  A  Judge  of  Courts." 

"  On  this  fifth  of  February,  1836,  Daniel  Eldred,  Isaa«  Davis,  Alfred 

Eldred,  Daniel  B.  Eldred,  W.  Wells,  Samuel  Carney,  Stephen  Eldred, 

and  Caleb  Eldred,  Jr.,  severally  took  a  solemn  oath  that  the  above 

discontinued  road  was  unnecessary  and  useless  as  it  was  unnecessary. 

"  Sworn  before  me. 

"  Caleb  Eldred, 

"A  Judge  of  Kalamazoo  County." 

"  We,  the  undersigned  commissioners  of  highways  in  and  for  the 
Township  of  Comstock,  do  authorize  the  said  road  to  be  discontinued 
agreeable  to  the  above  petition.     Dated  Comstock,  Feb.  6,  1836. 
"  C.  W.  SPAULDING,  )    Commissioners 
,  K,      J       Hig 


(  Ralph  Tuttlk, 


lighways." 


The  next  recorded  road  in  the  township  was  part  of  a 
road  from  Indian  Fields,  in  the  town  of  Portage,  and 
crossed  the  prairie  on  the  town  line.  This  was  surveyed 
March  11  and  12,  1834,  and  discontinued  by  order  of  the 
court  the  next  July.  Next  came,  in  June,  1834,  a  road 
running  north  from  what  is  now  Climax  Corners  one  and  a 
half  miles,  and  in  1835  one  running  west  from  the  same 
point  one  mile.  From  that  time  onward  roads  multiplied 
rapidly  till  the  whole  township  was  supplied.  The  first 
road  laid  out  by  the  township  authorities  was  a  mile  in 
length,  between  sections  8  and  17,  established  April  14, 
1838.  By  gleaning  from  the  township  records  we  find  that 
a  special  election  was  held  on  the  24th  of  November,  1838, 
at  the  school-house  in  District  No.  1,  and  that  Daniel  Law- 
rence was  elected  treasurer  and  Caleb  Eldred,  Jr.,  high- 
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way  commissioner,  by  a  majority  of  11  votes  each.  At 
the  general  election  in  the  fall  of  1839  there  were  69  votes 
cast  for  Governor,  of  which  William  Woodbridge  received 
32  votes  and  Elon  Farnsworth  received  37. 

The  next  spring  (1840)  the  people  of  the  town  thought 
they  were  paying  too  high  salaries  to  their  town  officers, 
and  so  reduced  them  all  to  $1  per  day.  At  the  town-meet- 
ing in  1844  it  was  voted  "  that  the  township  board  be  a 
committee  to  select  and  locate  a  suitable  piece  of  ground 
for  a  burying-ground  as  near  the  central  part  of  the  town- 
ship as  practicable."  We  do  not  learn  from  the  record  that 
the  duty  was  performed  by  them,  although,  in  1846,  Wil- 
liam Richards  tendered  the  township  a  piece  of  land  20 
rods  square  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  northeast  quarter 
of  section  9,  on  conditions  that  the  people  furnish  labor 
and  materials  and  money  sufficient  to  make  it  a  beautiful 
receptacle  for  the  dead,  and  keep  it  in  such  condition  with- 
out taxing  the  people  of  the  town  for  it.  The  offer  was 
accepted  by  the  township  board,  but  its  conditions  were  not 
complied  with,  and  so  the  matter  ended. 

People  were  greatly  troubled  with  bad  money  in  those 
days,  and  the  town  treasurers  were  not  exceptions  to  the 
rule.  The  township  board  met  April  1,  1845,  and  "set- 
tled the  account  of  Johannes  N.  Lefever,  as  township  treas- 
urer, so  far  as  related  to  money  in  his  hands  at  the  settle- 
ment of  his  account  in  April,  1843,  and  voted  to  allow  him 
as  a  further  compensation  for  his  services  as  treasurer,  for 
the  year  1842,  the  sum  of  four  dollars,  which  was  then  in 
his  hands,  on  the  old  Bank  of  Michigan,  which  money  went 
down  on  his  hands." 

At  that  meeting  the  first  bounty  for  killing  wolves  was 
paid  to  George  Hamilton  and  H.  McNary.  From  that 
time  frequent  payments  of  bounty  for  wolves  were  made 
until  the  bounty  was  abolished.  In  1847  the  township 
polled  107  votes  for  supervisor.  The  question  of  license 
came  up  that  year,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  excited  much 
interest,  as  only  46  votes  were  cast  on  that  question,  of 
which  16  were  for  license,  and  30  for  no  license. 

The  vote  was  probably  a  fair  indication  of  the  sentiment 
of  the  town,  which  then  was,  and  always  has  been,  in  favor 
of  temperance  and  good  order.  A  local-option  law  was  in 
force  for  several  years,  and  ou  one  occasion  the  township, 
on  a  very  light  vote,  gave  a  majority  in  favor  of  licensing 
the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors.  It  does  not  appear  from  the 
record  that  any  such  liceuse  was  ever  granted  in  town,  ex- 
cept the  one  before  mentioned,  given  to  Daniel  B.  Eldred. 
In  1853,  June  20th,  the  township  took  a  vote  on  the 
"  Maine  law,"  which  was  submitted  to  the  people  at  that 
time;  116  votes  were  cast,  of  which  60  were  for  the  law, 
and  56  against  it.  From  that  time  forward,  for  at  least  ten 
years,  the  liquor  question  entered  largely  into  the  politics 
of  the  town,  and  had  not  a  little  influence  in  deciding  the 
elections.  Isaac  Pierce,  a  man  of  poor  education  but  great 
natural  ability,  was  the  leader  of  the  "jug  party,"  while 
the  most  fearless  advocates  of  temperance  were  found  in 
Judge  Eldred  and  his  family.  This  will  be  further  men- 
tioned in  the  sketch  of  Judge  Eldred's  life. 

The  town  grew  rapidly  in  the  northern  part  and  slowly 
in  the  timbered  land  until  the  shock  of  the  civil  war  came, 
in  1861.     The  people  then  did  just  as  every  other  patriotic 


community  in  the  North  did, — sprang  to  arms.  Their  rep- 
resentatives were  found  among  the  first  of  those  who  left 
the  State,  and  the  full  quota  of  the  township  was  always 
kept  in  the  ranks.  A  majority  of  the  soldiers  from  the 
township  enlisted  in  the  2d,  7th,  13th,  and  25th  Infantry, 
and  the  3d  and  6th  Cavalry  Regiments,  and  the  1st  Engi- 
neers and  Mechanics.  All  who  went  did  their  full  duty, 
and  were  an  honor  to  the  State  and  the  township.  Early 
in  the  war  the  women  of  Climax  organized  a  Soldiers1  Aid 
Society,  which  did  most  noble  and  effective  work.  They 
held  weekly  meetings  at  Union  Hall,  Climax  Corners,  as 
long  as  any  necessity  existed  for  their  labors.  At  these 
meetings  all  sorts  of  sanitary  supplies  were  collected  and 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers,  and  nearly  every  week 
saw  a  large  box  of  these  comforts  packed  and  forwarded  to 
the  seat  of  war  and  the  hospitals,  through  the  agency  of 
the  Sanitary  Commission.  The  amount  of  labor  done  and 
supplies  furnished  by  these  loyal  women  was  enormous,  and 
was  probably  not  exceeded  by  any  community  at  the  North 
in  proportion  to  numbers  and  ability.  The  records  of  the 
society  are  lost,  and  in  a  few  years  little  will  be  left  to  keep 
in  mind  the  noble  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  women  of  Climax  during  the  great  civil  war. 
In  order  to  keep  the  quota  of  soldiers  for  the  township  full, 
the  citizens,  many  of  them,  advanced  money  freely  for 
bounties.  In  1863,  and  again  in  1864,  the  town  voted  to 
refund  those  bounties  to  the  parties  advancing  the  money. 
This  was  done  in  both  instances,  the  sums  paid  back  vary- 
ing in  amount  from  $1  to  $50.  The  whole  amount  thus 
refunded  was  about  $1400. 

In  1866  came  the  proposition  to  extend  the  Peninsular 
Railway  from  Battle  Creek  westward  towards  Chicago, 
and  the  town  was  asked  to  aid  the  project.  About  $10,000 
was  donated  by  individuals  in  aid  of  the  enterprise.  The 
town  also  voted,  at  a  special  meeting  held  Dec.  12,  1866, 
to  donate  the  company  $15,000  in  bonds,  on  condition  that 
$6000  per  mile  were  donated  or  subscribed  for  in  stock  for 
the  whole  length  of  the  line.  This  was  not  carried  out, 
but  Sept.  25,  1869,  the  town  again  voted  $15,000  in  aid 
of  the  railway,  and  this  time  the  bonds  were  issued  and 
deposited  with  the  State  treasurer,  to  be  paid  to  the  com- 
pany when  earned.  Before  that  time  came  around,  the 
Supreme  Court  promulgated  the  celebrated  Salem  decision, 
invalidating  the  bonds,  and  the  township  authorities  with- 
drew the  bonds  from  the  State  treasury  and  destroyed 
them.  This  was  in  1872.  The  railroad  was  completed 
through  the  town  in  1871,  and  since  then  all  kiuds  of 
business  have  been  prosecuted  with  a  fresh  impetus.  Two 
villages  have  grown  up  on  the  line  of  the  road,  one  at 
Climax  Prairie,  which  numbers  about  400  inhabitants 
within  the  radius  of  a  mile ;  and  one  on  the  west  line  of 
the  town,  called  Scotts,  and  lying  partly  in  Climax  and 

partly  in  Pavilion. 

FIRST   POLL   LIST. 

"2d  of  April,  1838. 
"  Poll  List  at  the  Township  meeting  for  the  town  of  Climax,  holden 
at  Daniel  B.  Eldred's  on  said  Bay. 

Names  of  voters.  Names  of  voters, 

Nehemiah  Elwell,  jr.  Josiah  Mead. 

Joseph  E.  Riddle.  Clark  Ellis. 

Samuel  Carney.  Silas  Carney. 

Caleb  Eldred,  jr.  Alexander  H.  Bean,  sworn. 
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Martin  Nichols. 
Wm.  Allen,  sworn. 
Nathan  Jaquish. 
Holland  Gillson. 
Isaac  Pierce. 
Wm.  E.  Sawyer. 
Robert  Elwell. 
Larned  Gore. 
James  L.  Cassers,  sworn. 
Theopolis  Peck,  sworn. 
James  Chiswell,  sworn. 
Stephen  Eldred. 
Squire  White,  sworn. 
Moses  Hodgman. 
Jonathan  Willard,  sworn. 
William  P.  Mapes. 
John  C.  Beach. 
Robert  Watterhouse. 
Nehemiah  Elwell. 
John  Watterhouse. 
George  Scrambling. 
John  Addams. 
Levi  A.  Pierce. 
Lorenzo  Jones. 
Samuel  Freeman. 
Solomon  G.  Francis. 
James  D.  Pierce. 


David  Freer. 
Daniel  Eldred. 
Frederick  Sager. 
John  Mulkins. 
Alfred  Eldred. 
Ammon  Mills. 
Alexander  Harrison. 
Isaac  Davis. 
Luther  Pond. 
Russell  Wells,  sworn. 
Aaron  Soles. 
William  E.  Bellows. 
Thomas  B.  Eldred. 
Daniel  Lawrence. 
Henry  Potts. 
William  Potts. 
William  Pray. 
Prentis  P.  Bowen. 
Lawrence  S.  Pierce. 
John  Carney. 
Simon  Freer. 
Friend  C.  Bird. 
David  B.  Eldred. 
Caleb  Eldred. 
Willard  Lovell. 
Joel  A.  Gardner." 


FIRST   TAX-ROLL. 

Levi  Pierce,  number  of  acres,  160;   value  of  land,  $480;  number  of 

oxen,  2;  value  of  oxen,  $65;  number  of  cows,  1 ;  value  of  cows, 

$25;  total  value,  $570  ;  tax,  $3.12,  paid. 
Joel  A.  Gardner,  number  of  acres,  40 ;  value  of  land,  $120 ;  number 

of  horses,  1 ;  value  of  horse,  $30 ;  number  of  oxen,  2 ;  value  of 

oxen,  $65 ;  number  of  cows,  2 ;  value  of  cows,  $50  ;  total  value, 

$265 ;  tax,  $1.38,  paid. 
Holland  Gilson,  number  of  acres,  160;  value  of  land,  $480;  number 

of  oxen,  2;  value  of  oxen,   $75;  number  of  cows,  2;  value  of 

cows,  $50 ;  number  of  two-year-olds,  5 ;  value  of  two-year-olds, 

$50 ;  total  value,  $655 ;  tax,  $3.54,  paid. 
David  Freer,  number  of  acres,  116;  value  of  land,  $348;  number  of 

oxen,  2;  value  of  oxen,  $65  ;  number  of  cows,  2;  value  of  cows, 

$50 ;  total  value,  $463 ;  tax,  $2.51,  paid, 
gfamuel  Freer,  number  of  horses,  I ;  value  of  horses,  $30 ;  number  of 

cows,  1 ;  value  of  cows,  $30 ;  number  of  two-year-olds,  1 ;  value 

of  two-year-olds,  $10;  total  value,  $70 ;  tax,  34  cents,  paid. 
Friend  C.  Bird,  number  of  acres,  120;  value  of  land,  $360;  number 

of  three-year-olds,  1 ;  value  of  three-year-olds,  $20  ;  total  value, 

$380;  tax,  $2.11,  paid. 
Emeline  Bird,  number  of  acres,  40;  value  of  acres,  $120;  total  value, 

$12(»;  tax,  67  cents,  paid. 
John  Carney,  number  of  acres,  160 ;  value  of  land,  $480 ;  number  of 

oxen,  2;  value  of  oxen,  $75;  number  of  cows,  3;  value  of  cows, 

$75 ;  total  value,  $630  ;  tax,  $3.42,  paid. 
Lorenzo  Jones,  number  of  acres,  40 ;  value  of  land,  $120 ;  total  value, 

$120 ;  tax,  67  cents,  paid. 
Silas  Carney,  number  of  acres,  80;  value  of  land,  $240;  number  of 

oxen,  1;  value  of  oxen,  $30;  number  of  cows,  1 ;  value  of  cows, 

$25;  total  value,  $295;  tax,  $1.61,  paid. 
James  Chriswell,  number  of  oxen,  1 ;  value  of  oxen,  $30 ;  number  of 

two-year-olds,  1 ;  value  of  two-year-olds,  $10 ;  total  value,  $40 ; 

tax,  20  cents,  paid. 
Samuel  Carney,  number  of  acres,  80 ;  value  of  land,  $240 ;  total  value, 

$240;  tax,  $1.34,  paid. 
Hannah  Keys,  number  of  acres,  70;  value  of  land,  $210;  number  of 

cows,  1;  value  of  cow,  $25;  total  value,  $235;  tax,  $1.30,  paid. 
Solomon  G.  Francis,  number  of  acres,  10;  value  of  land,  $30;  total 

value,  $30 ;  tax,  17  cents,  paid. 
Daniel  B.  Eldred,  number  of  acres,  360 ;  value  of  land,  $1480;  value 

of  improvements,  $1200 ;  improvements  on  buildings,  $800 ;  num- 
ber of  horses,  3;  value  of  horses,  $150;  number  of  oxen,  4;  value 
of  oxen,  $125 ;  number  of  cows,  4 ;  value  of  cows,  $100 ;  number  of 

two-year-olds,  3 ;  value  of  two-year-olds,  $40 ;  total  value,  $3895 ; 

tax,  $20.08,  paid. 


Samuel  Freeman,  number  of  oxen,  6 ;  value  of  oxen,  $200 ;  number 
of  cows,  2;  value  of  cows,  $50;  total  value,  $250;  tax,  $1.22, 
paid. 

Stephen  Eldred,  number  of  acres,  400 ;  value  of  land,  $1600 ;  value 
of  improvements,  $800;  improvements  on  buildings,  $500;  num- 
ber of  horses,  2;  value  of  horses,  $125  ;  number  of  cows,  1  ;  value 
of  cows,  $25 ;  number  of  three-year-olds,  8 ;  value  of  three-year- 
olds,  $130;  number  of  two-year-olds,  4;  value  of  two-year-olds, 
$40;  total  value,  $3220;  tax,  $16.86,  paid. 

Willard  Lovell,  number  of  acres,  578;  value  of  land,  $2102;  value  of 
improvements,  $900 ;  number  of  horses,  3  ;  value  of  horses,  $200 ; 
number  of  oxen,  21 ;  value  of  oxen,  $700;  number  of  cows,  5; 
value  of  cows,  $125  ;  number  of  two-year-olds,  7 ;  value  of  two- 
year-olds,  $70  ;  total  value,  $4097  ;  tax,  $21.50,  paid. 

Isaac  Davis,  number  of  acres,  480 ;  value  of  land,  $1600;  number  of 
oxen,  4;  value  of  oxen,  $130;  number  of  cows,  4;  value  of  cows, 
$100;  number  of  three-year-olds,  1;  value  of  three-year-olds, 
$15;  number  of  two-year-olds,  3;  value  of  two-year-olds,  $30; 
total  value,  $1875;  tax,  $10.29,  paid. 

Larned  Gore,  number  of  cows,  1 ;  value  of  cow,  $25 ;  total  value, 
$25;  tax,  12  cents,  paid. 

Alfred  Eldred,  number  of  acres,  100;  value  of  land,  $300;  number 
of  oxen,  2 ;  value  of  oxen,  $60 ;  number  of  cows,  1 ;  value  of 
cows,  $25  ;  number  of  three-year-olds,  2 ;  value  of  three-year-olds, 
$40 ;  total  value,  $425 ;  tax,  $2.29,  paid. 

Daniel  Eldred,  number  of  acres,  100;  value  of  land,  $300;  number 
of  oxen,  2 ;  value  of  oxen,  $65 ;  number  of  cows,  2 ;  value  of 
cows,  $50 ;  number  of  two-year-old  colts,  1 ;  value  of  two-year- 
old  colts,  $30 ;  total  value,  $445 ;  tax,  $2.38,  paid. 

George  Schrambling,  nnmber  of  acres,  168;  value  of  land,  $504; 
number  of  oxen,  2 ;  value  of  oxen,  $70  ;  number  of  cows,  2  ;  value 
of  cows,  $50;  total  value,  $624;  tax,  $3.41,  paid. 

Ammon  Mills,  number  of  horses,  2;  value  of  horses,  $125;  number 
of  cows,  1;  value  of  cows,  $25;  total  value,  $150;  tax,  73  cents, 
paid. 

Caleb  Eldred,  Jr.,  number. of  acres,  560;  value  of  land,  $2200;  value  of 
improvements,  $1550 ;  improvements  on  buildings,  $1000;  num- 
ber of  horses,  5 ;    value  of  horses,  $250 ;    number  of  oxen,  12 
value  of  oxen,  $400;  number  of  cows,  9;  value  of  cows,  $185 
number  of  three-year-olds,  19;    value  of  three-year-olds,  $285 
number  of  two-year-olds,    21  ;    value   of   two-year-olds,   $210 
amount  of  bank  stock,  $300;  number  of  two-year-old  colts,  2 
value  of  two-year-old  colts,  $50 ;  total  value,  $6230 ;  tax,  $32, 
paid. 

Isaac  Pierce,  number  of  acres,  331;  value  of  land,  $1357;  value  of 
improvements,  $150;  number  of  horses,  2;  value  of  horses,  $125; 
number  of  oxen,  4;  value  of  oxen,  $120;  number  of  cows,  4; 
value  of  cows,  $100;  number  of  two-year-olds,  2;  value  of  two- 
year-olds,  $20;  total  value,  $1852;  tax,  $10,  paid. 

Daniel  Lawrence,  number  of  acres,  240;  value  of  land,  $880;  im- 
provements on  buildings,  $300;  number  of  horses,  2;  value  of 
horses,  $150;  number  of  cows,  3;  value  of  cows,  $75;  number 
of  three-year-olds,  4;  value  of  three-year-olds,  $60;  number  of 
two-year-olds,  5;  value  of  two-year-olds,  $50;  total  value,  $1515; 
tax,  $8.02,  paid. 

William  E.  Sawyer,  number  of  acres,  600;  value  of  land,  $1800; 
number  of  horses,  2;  value  of  horses,  $150;  number  of  oxen,  2; 
value  of  oxen,  $70;  number  of  cows,  4;  value  of  cows,  $100; 
total  value,  $2120;  tax,  $11.63,  paid. 

William  E.  Bellows,  number  of  acres,  220;  value  of  land,  $660;  num- 
ber of  horses,  2;  value  of  horses,  $100;  number  of  oxen,  8; 
value  of  oxen,  $250;  number  of  cows,  1;  value  of  cows,  $25; 
total  value,  $1035;  tax,  $5.52,  paid. 

John  Waterhouse,  number  of  acres,  80  ;  value  of  land,  $320 ;  value  of 
improvements,  $50;  number  of  horses,  2;  value  of  horses,  $150; 
number  of  cows,  4;  value  of  cows,  $100;  number  of  two-year- 
olds,  2;  value  of  two-year-olds,  $20;  total  value,  $640;  tax, 
$3.35,  paid. 

John  C.  Beach,  number  of  acres,  80;  value  of  land,  $240;  number 
of  horses,  2;  value  of  horses,  $60;  number  of  cows,  1 ;  value  of 
cows,  $25;  total  value,  $325;  tax,  $1.76,  paid. 

Thomas  B.  Eldred,  number  of  acres,  200;  value  of  land,  $720;  num- 
ber of  horses,  1 ;  value  of  horses,  $50 ;  total  value,  $770 ;  tax, 
$4.27,  paid. 

Nehemiah  Elwell,  number  of  acres,  120;  value  of  land,  $360;  num- 
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JOHANNES   N.  LE   FEVRE. 


The  Le  Fevre  family  are  of  French  origin,  as  the  name  indicates. 
Simon  Le  Fevre  was  one  of  the  Huguenots  who  was  driven  from  his 
native  country  during  the  religious  persecutions  of  that  brave  and 
hardy  people.  He  fled  to  Holland,  where  he  found  refuge  until  he 
joined  a  party  of  Hollanders,  who  were  emigrating  to  the  world 
beyond  the  sea.  They  landed  in  New  York  City,  and  from  thence  went 
to  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  they  founded  the  town  of  New  Paltz,  and 
where  Simon  also  made  a  home.  The  farm  on  which  Johannes  N.  Le 
Fevre  was  born  (July  25,  1811)  was  what  was  known  as  the  Kittle- 
borough  Patent,  and  was  taken  up  by  his  great-grandfather  Andries 
and  his  brother.  On  this  farm  Andries,  Johannes,  and  Nathaniel  J., 
who  were  the  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather  of  Johannes 
N.,  all  lived  and  died,  the  farm  still  remaining  in  the  Le  Fevre  family. 
Johannes,  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  true  to  the 
liberty-loving  spirit  of  his  family,  joined  the  patriot  army,  and 
served  as  a  private  through  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Johannes  N. 
was  born  July  25,  1811,  in  the  town  of  New  Paltz,  Ulster  County. 
He  grew  to  manhood  on  the  farm  of  his  father,  working  summers 
and  going  to  the  district  schools  winters,  until  he  was  fourteen  years 
old,  after  which  his  entire  time  was  spent  on  the  farm  until  he  was 
twenty-five  years  old.  Having  married  about  that  time,  he  began  to 
look  out  for  a  home  of  his  own.  His  father  showing  no  disposition 
to  help  him,  he  determined  to  help  himself.  He  went  to  his  grand- 
father and  hired  out  to  him  for  one  year,  to  receive  for  his  services 
one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars.  The  year  expired,  and  he  again 
hired,  his  salary  being  increased  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per 
year.  Of  his  wages  he  saved  during  the  two  years  two  hundred  dol- 
lars. He  then  began  to  think  of  getting  some  land  of  his  own,  but 
farms  in  his  native  county  were  very  dear,  making  it  almost  impossi- 
ble for  a  man  of  limited  means  to  acquire  a  home.    He  resolved  to 


go  West  where  land  was  cheap.  He  bought  a  team,  and  with  his  wife 
and  one  child  started  for  Michigan.  This  was  in  the  fall  of  1838. 
He  came  to  Detroit,  where  he  found  his  goods,  which  he  had  shipped. 
These  were  loaded  into  his  wagon,  and  he  then  drove  on  to  Climax, 
where  he  bought  of  John  Walterhouse  the  south  half  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  section  10,  paying  for  it  two  thousand  dollars,  of 
which  sum  his  father  gave  him  twelve  hundred  dollars.  On  this  farm 
there  was  a  log  house,  a  good  barn,  and  some  improvements.  Three 
years  afterwards  his  farm,  with  the  improvements  he  had  added  to  it, 
would  not  have  sold  for  ten  dollars  per  acre.  His  wheat  he  hauled  to 
Otsego,  in  Allegan  Co.,  and  sold  for  fifty  cents  per  bushel,  waiting 
months  for  his  pay  for  the  same.  This  was  during  the  days  of  the 
wild-cat  money,  when  times  were  harder  than  ever  before  or  since, 
and  when  a  debt  of  five  dollars  was  a  fearful  thing.  But  by  hard 
work  and  good  management  Mr.  Le  Fevre  paid  for  his  farm,  and  has 
added  to  it  until  he  now  owns  two  hundred  acres  of  fine  land,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  it  under  good  improvement,  with  a  good 
house,  outbuildings,  etc.  In  politics  he  was  a  Whig  until  the  for- 
mation of  the  Republican  party,  since  when  he  has  been  one  of  its 
members.  He  has  held  the  office  of  township  treasurer  a  number 
of  terms.  He  is  now  in  the  sixty -ninth  year  of  his  age,  a  hale  and 
hearty  man,  possessing  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-towns- 
men, and  enjoying  his  ample  fortune,  accumulated  by  a  life  of  in- 
dustry and  good  management. 

Mr.  Le  Fevre  married,  on  the  5th  day  of  December,  1835,  Miss 
Rachel  Schoonmaker,  daughter  of  John  and  Rachel  (Simonds) 
Schoonmaker,  who  was  born  in  Shawangunk,  Ulster  Co.,  May  28, 
1813.  Their  union  was  blessed  with  three  children,  as  follows : 
Sarah  M.,  born  March  2,  1837;  Magdalen,  May  7,  1839,  died  Nov. 
4,  1868;  and  Ella,  Oct.  22, 1854. 
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ber  of  oxen,  2 ;  value  of  oxen,  $60  ;  number  of  cows,  1 ;  value  of 

cows,  $25 ;  total  value,  $445  ;  tax,  $2.43,  paid. 
Nehemiah  Elwell,  Jr.,  number  of  acres,  120;  value  of  land,  $360 ; 

number  of  oxen,  2;  value  of  oxen,  $55;  total  value,  $415;  tax, 

$2.28,  paid. 
James  D.  Pierce,  number  of  acres,  80 :  value  of  land,  $240 ;  number 

of  oxen,  2;  value  of  oxen,  $55;  total  value,  $295;    tax,  $1.61, 

paid. 
Lawrence  S.  Pierce,  number  of  acres,  120;  value  of  land,  $360;  num- 
ber of  cows,  1;  value  of  cow,  $25;  number  of  two-year-olds,  1: 

value  of  two-year-old,  $10;  total  value,  $395;  tax,  $2.18,  paid. 
John  Mulkins,  number  of  acres,  80 ;  value  of  land,  $320 ;   number  of 

cows,  1;  value  of  cows,  $25;  total  value,  $345;  tax,  $1.91,  paid. 
Robert  Elwell,  number  of  acres,  40  ;  value  of  land,  $120 ;  total  value, 

$120;  tax,  67  cents,  paid. 
Luther  Pond,  number  of  cows,  1 ;  value  of  cow,  $18 ;  total  value, 

$18  ;  tax,  9  cents,  paid. 
William  Pray,  number  of  acres,  40;  value  of  land,  $120;  total  value, 

$120;  tax,  67  cents,  paid. 
William  Potts,  number  of  acres,  220  ;  value  of  land,  $660 ;  total  value, 

$660  ;  tax,  $3.69,  paid. 
Moses  Hodgman,  number  of  acres,  40  ;  value  of  land,  $120;  number 

of  cows,  1  ;  value  of  cow,  $25;  total   value,  $145;  tax,  78  cents, 

paid. 
Frederic  Sager,  number  of  acres,  440;  value  of  land,  $1320;  number 

of  horses,  2  ;  value  of  horses,  $120  :  number  of  oxen,  2  ;  value  of 

oxen,  $70;  number  of  cows,  2;  value  of  cows,  $50;  number  of 

two-year-olds,  2 ;  value  of  two-year-olds,  $20 ;  total  value,  $1580  ; 

tax,  $8.65,  paid. 
Nelson  Eldred,  number  of  acres,  20  ;  value  of  land,  $60  ;  total  value, 

$60  ;  tax,  34  cents,  paid. 
Alexander  Harrison,  number  of  acres,  80;  value  of  land,  $240;  total 

value,  $240;  tax,  $1.34,  paid. 
Aaron  Souls,  number  of  acres,  40 ;  value  of  land,  $120 ;  total  value, 

$120;  tax,  67  cents,  paid. 
Erastus  Pease,  number  of  acres,  160;  value  of  land,  $480  ;  total  value, 
);  tax,  $2.68,  paid. 


Attached  to  the  foregoing  tax-roll  is  a  warrant  for  its  col- 
lection, of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

"  County  of   Kalamazoo,  j 
State  of  Michigan.      J 

"  To  Nehemiah  Elwell,  Collector  for  the  Township  of  Climax,  you 
are  hereby  commanded  to  collect  from  the  several  persons  named  in 
the  annexed  assessment-roll,  the  several  sums  mentioned  in  the  last 
column  thereof,  opposite  their  respective  names,  and  you  are  hereby 
further  directed,  after  deducting  the  compensation  to  which  you  are 
entitled,  to  pay  first  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Town  of  Climax,  the  sum 
of  $212.76.  Second,  to  pay  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  County  of  Kala- 
mazoo the  residue  of  the  sum  by  you  to  be  collected;  and  in  case  any 
person  named  in  the  assessment-roll  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  his 
tax,  you  are  hereby  authorized  to  levy  the  same  by  distress  and  sale 
of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  such  person;  and  you  are  hereby  re- 
quired to  make  all  payments  herein  specified,  on  or  before  the  1st  day 
of  February,  a.d.  1839. 


"  Samuel  Hooker  [l.s.]. 
"J.  Ramsdell  [l.s.]. 
"C.  Smart  [l.s.]. 

"  E.  L.  Brown        [l.s.]. 

"  Kalamazoo,  Oct.  5,  1838.' 


"E.  M.  Clapp  [l.s.]. 

"S.  C.  Hall  [l.s.]. 

"John  S.  Porter  [l.s.]. 
''Thomas  S.  Bunker  [l.s.]. 
"C.  V.  Hill  [l.s.]. 


The  non  resident  land  is  omitted  from  the  copy  of  the 
tax-roll.  The  total  assessed  valuation  on  this  first  tax-roll 
was  as  follows :  Non-resident  lands,  $35,352  ;  resident  lands 
and  personal  property,  $38,444 ;  making  a  total  valuation 
of  $73,796 ;  on  which  was  levied  a  tax  of  $405.58. 

This  assessment  probably  shows  about  the  true  cash 
value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  in  the  township  at 
the  time.  But  the  property  very  soon  depreciated  greatly, 
or  else  the  assessors  fell  from  grace  and  failed  to  assess  the 


property  according  to  law,  for  we  find  in  1843  that  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  H.  H.  Comstock,  cer- 
tifies "  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty of  the  township  of  Climax  to  be  $41,491,"  a  decrease 
of  over  one  half.  In  1879  the  total  assessed  valuation  of 
the  township  is  $780,543,  while  its  true  cash  value  is  prob- 
ably nearer  $1,000,000. 

In  1838  the  number  of  votes  cast  was  61,  which  was 
probably  about  8  more  than  had  a  residence  in  town  at  the 
time.  In  1879  the  number  of  registered  voters  living  in 
town  is  something  over  400. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
township  down  to  the  present  time  in  the  order  of  their 
election  : 

SUPERVISORS. 
1838,  Willard  Lovell;  1839,  Caleb  Eldred;  1840-42,  Isaac  Pierce; 
1843,  Truman  C.  Dewey;  1844,  George  W.  Lovell;  1845,  Stephen 
Eldred;  1846,  William  E.  Bellows;  1847,  Isaac  Pierce;  1848r 
William  E.  Bellows;  1849,  George  W.  Lovell;  1850,  Stephen 
Eldred;  1851-52,  George  W.  Lovell ;  1853,  Lafayette  W.  Lovell; 

1854,  Andries  N.  Lefever;  1855-58,  L.  W.  Lovell;  1859,  Stephen 
Eldred;  1860,  L.  W.  Lovell;  1861,  Nelson  Eldred;  1862,  L.  W. 
Lovell;  1863-67,  Enos  T.  Lovell;  1868,  Isaac  Pierce;  1869-74, 
Enos  T.  Lovell;  1875-79,  L.  W.  Lovell.  -^ 

TOWNSHIP  CLERKS. 

1838,  William  E.  Sawyer;  1839,  Daniel  B.  Eldred;  1840,  Friend  C. 
Bird;  1841-43,  William  Richards;  1844,  William  E.  Bellows; 
1845-47,  William  Richards;  1848,  Paul  Geddes;  1849-52,  Wil- 
liam Richards;  1853,  Walter  Parish;  1854-62,  William  Richards; 
1863,  Moses  Hodgman;  1864-65,  L.  W.  Lovell;  1866-67,  Wil- 
liam Richards;  1868,  Eugene  M.  Eldred;  1869,  William  Rich- 
ards; 1870-73,  James  Powers;  1874-76,  Clement  B.  Guchess; 
1877,  Henry  L.  Brown;  1878-79,  Homer  N.  Elwell. 

TREASURERS. 

1839,  Daniel  Lawrence;  1840-42,  Johannes  N.  Lefever;  1843,  Win. 
E.  Bellows  ;  1844,  Andries  N.  Lefever;  1845-46,  Holland  Gilson; 
1847,  Joseph  E.  Riddle;  1848,  Isaiah  J.  Babcock ;  1849,  Joseph 
E.  Riddle;  1850,  Myron  L.  Coe;  1851,  Nelson  Eldred;  1852, 
John  Holden;  1853,  Erastus  Pease;  1854-56,  Charles  B.  Coe; 
1857,  Charles  Moulton;  1858,  John  Holden;  1859,  Walter  Parish; 
1860,  John  R.  Milliman;  1861,  Charles  Moulton;  1862-65,  John 
Brimmer;  1866,  C.  B.  Guchess;  1867,  Andries  A.  Lefever;  1868, 
Stephen  Eldred;  1869-71,  John  T.  Retalick ;  1872-74,  Caleb  V. 
Lawrence;  1875-77,  Homer  N.  Elwell;  1877-79,  Holland  Sim- 
mons. 

JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE. 

1838,  Isaac  Pierce,  John  C.  Beach,  Isaac  Davis,  David  Freer;  1839, 
David  Waters;  1840,  Moses  Hodgman,  Join  Carney;*  1841, 
Stephen  Eldred,  Nathan  Jaquish;*  1842,  Isaac  Pierce,  Friend  C. 
Bird;*  1843,  Nathan  Jaquish;  1844,  John  Carney;  1845,  Truman 
C.  Dewey;  1846,  Isaac  Pierce;  1847,  Nathan  Jaquish;  1848, 
John  Holden,  Charles  Moulton  ;*  1849,  Charles  Moulton,  Thomas 
B.  Eldred;*  1850,  Isaac  Pierce,  William  Pray;*  1851,  Myron  S. 
'  Coe;  1852,  Moses  Hodgman,  Leman  Stuart;*  1853,  Charles 
Moulton,  L.  W.  Lovell  ;*  1854,  David  Woodin,  Jarvis  D.  Adams  ;* 

1855,  Nathan  Jaquish,  Walter  Parish;*  1856,  Charles  Brown; 
1857,  Isaac  Pierce,  James  Van  de  Bogart;*  1858,  John  Holden, 
Vestus  Chapin;*  1859,  Walter  Parish,  Leman  Stuart;  1860, 
James  Foster;  1861,  Moses  S.  Bowen ;  1862,  John  Holden;  1863, 
Clement  B.  Guchess,  Jacob  Van  Middlesworth;  1864,  J.  Van 
Middlesworth,  Horace  H.  Pierce ;  1865,  Isaac  Pierce,  John  R. 
Coe;  1866,  John  Holden ;  1867,  Jacob  Van  Middlesworth,  Stephen 
P.  Averill ;  1868,  Thomas  B.  Eldred,  Stephen  T.  Averill,  John 
Silburn  ;*  1869,  Clement  B.  Guchess,  J.  Van  Middlesworth  ;*  1870, 
Isaac  Pierce,  Hollis  Gilson;*  1871,  Stephen  T.  Averill;  1872, 
Thomas  F.  Husted;  1873,  C.  B.  Guchess,  C.  V.  Lawrence;*  1874, 
T.  F.  Husted;  1875,  H.  H.  Pierce;  1876,  C.  V.  Lawrence,  S.  T. 
Averill;*  1877,  T.  B.  Eldred,  Henry  Day;  1878,  C.  B.  Guchess, 
Adam  Haas ;  1679,  S.  T.  Averill. 

*  To  fill  a  vacancy. 
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HIGHWAY  COMMISSIONERS. 

1838,  N.  Elwell,  H.  Gilson,  Jas.  D.  Pierce  -,  1839,  Larned  Gore,  Isaac 
Pierce,  Jas.  D.  Pierc'e ;  1840,  Eli  Whitford,  Silas  Carney,  Jas.  D. 
Pierce;  1841,  N.  Elwell,  Calvin  Johnson,  William  Pray;  1842, 
E.  T.  Lovell,  Calvin  Johnson,  William  Pray;  1843,  Jas.  D.  Pierce, 
N.  Elwell,  Daniel  Steward ;  1844,  R.  Wheeler,  S.  Eldred,  W.  0. 
Towsley;  1845,  T.  B.  Eldred,  I.  Davis,  Gilbert  Stannard;  1846, 
C.  Moulton,  I.  Davis,  William  Potts:  1847,  C.  Moulton,  I.  Davis, 
Walter  Farman  ;  1848,  Myron  S.  Coe;  1849,  Charles  Moulton; 
1850,  Isaac  Davis;  1851,  Myron  S.  Coe;  1852,  John  Holden,- 
1853,  Daniel  C.  Powers,  Wm.  C.  Mitchell;*  1854,  Warren  Bow- 
ker;  1855, ;  1856,  Nelson  Eldred;  1858,  Isaac  V.  Law- 
rence; 1859,  Hollis  Gilson,  Eli  Johnson;*  1860,  Enos  T.  Lovell; 
1861,  Nathan  Phelps;  1862,  A.  N.  Lefever,  Jos.  W.  Johnson j* 
1863,  Jonas  Schramlin;  1864,  Henry  Labbitt;  1865,  John  R. 
Milliman;  1866,  Jay  C.  Cadwell;  1867,  L.  W.  Lovell;  1868, 
Lucius  R.  Cooley,  William  Tobey  j*  1869,  Jay  C.  Cadwell,  Daniel 
C.  Powers;*  1870,  Hollis  Gilson;  1871,  John  R.  Milliman,  Jas. 
Powers;  1872,  John  Silburn ;  1873,  Jas.  Powers;  1874-78,  Wm. 
Tobey  ;  1879,  Harley  Seeley. 

ASSESSORS. 
1838,  W.  E.  Bellows,  M.  Hodgman,  John  Waterhouse ;  1839,  F.  C. 
Bird,  S.  Eldred,  John  Carney;  1840,  F.  C.  Bird,  J.  N.  Lefever, 
W.  E.  Bellows;  1841,  Israel  Powers,  J.  N.  Lefever,  H.  Potts; 
1842,  Isaac  Davis,  J.  N.  Lefever,  G.  W.  Lovell ;  1843,  Isaac 
Pierce,  W.  H.  Wiltse  ;  1844,  F.  C.  Bird,  S.  T.  Averill  ;  1845,  none 
elected;  1846,  R.Wheeler,  W.  Potts;  1847,  T.  C.  Dewey,  W. 
Potts ;  1848,  G.  W.  Lovell,  Erastus  Pease ;  1849,  J.  Holden,  A. 
N.  Lefever;  1850,  J.  Holden,  W.  E.  Bellows. 

SCHOOL  INSPECTORS. 
1838,  William  E.  Bellows,  Willard  Lovell,  J.  C.  Beach;  1839,  Daniel 
Eldred,  Joel  A.  Gardner,  Stephen  Eldred;  1810,  G.  W.  Lovell, 
P.  H.  Whitford,  W.  E.  Bellows  ;  1841*,  G.  W.  Lovell,  S.  B.  Thayer, 
Joel  A.  Gardner;  1842,  G.  W.  Lovell,  Wm.  Richards,  Harrison 
Balfour;  1843,  Robert  P.  Stevens,  A.  N.  Lefever,  W.  E.  Bellows; 
1844,  S.  Eldred  ;  1845,  G.  W.  Lovell ;  1846,  W.  E.  Bellows  ;  1847, 
I.  J.  Babcock;  1848,  G.  W.  Lovell;  1849,  Nelson  Eldred;  1850, 
Geo.  W.  Lovell ;  1851,  L.  W.  Lovell ;  1852,  Edwin  Stewart ;  1853, 
L.  W.  Lovell,  W.  E.  Bellows  ;*  1854,  Wellington  Kidder  ;  1855,  L. 
W.  Lovell;  1856,  Nelson  Eldred;  1857,  L.  W.  Lovell;  1858,  Jacob 
VanMiddlesworth;  1859,  Stephen  Eldred;  1860,  J.  Van  Middles- 
worth;  1861,  Thomas  F.  Husted  ;  1862,  J.  Van  Middlesworth;* 
1863,  Francis  Hodgman;  1864,  Eugene  M.  Eldred,  0.  F.  Seeley; 
1865,  Oscar  F.  Seeley;  1866,  Eugene  M.  Eldred;  1867,  O.  F. 
Seeley;  1868,  James  Powers;  1869,  0.  F.  Seeley  ;  1870,  L.  W. 
Lovell,  John  R.  Williams;*  1871,  L.  W.  Lovell,  0.  F.  Seeley;* 
1872,  L.  W.  Lovell,  D.  C.  Powers;*  1873,  D.  C.  Powers;  1874, 
Thomas  S.  Lawrence;  1875,  James  Powers;  1876,  P.  C.  Pierce; 
1877,  0.  F.  Seeley  ;  1878,  John  T.  Retalick  ;  1879,  John  T.  Re- 
talick. 

SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  SCHOOLS. 
1875-76,  William  Jackson ;  1877-79,  Francis  Hodgman. 

DRAIN  COMMISSIONERS. 
1872-77,  L.  W.  Lovell ;  1878,  Sheldon  Peckham. 

SCHOOLS. 

District  No.  1  was  organized  on  Climax  Prairie  in  the 
fall  of  1836,  while  the  township  was  still  a  part  of  Com- 
stoek.  There  are  no  records  showing  what  territory  it 
then  embraced,  by  whom  organized,  or  who  were  its  first 
officers.  It  seems  tolerably  certain  that  Daniel  Lawrence 
was  the  first  director.  About  the  first  experience  of  the 
district  was  a  fierce  contention  about  the  school-house. 
Judge  Eldred  built  his  new  dwelling-house  (the  one  now 
occupied  by  Dr.  L.  W.  Lovell)  in  1836,  and  moved  into  it 
that  fall.  He  sold  his  old  dwelling  to  the  district  for  a 
school-house,  moved  it  upon  the  hill  about  eighty  rods  south 

*  To  fill  a  vacancy. 


of  the  .corners,  and  put  it  in  good  repair,  ready  for  use. 
A  part  of  the  district,  led  by  Maj.  Willard  Lovell,  claimed 
that  the  judge  made  use  of  his  influence  with  his  family 
connections  to  get  an  exorbitant  price  for  the  house,  and 
they  denounced  the  transaction  without  stint.  They  were 
in  the  minority,  however,  and  the  difficulty  never  went  be- 
yond hard  words.  The  first  school  was  taught  in  the 
winter  of  1836  and  '37,  by  a  man  from  Prairie  Ronde 
named  Hoyt.  The  measles  stopped  the  school  before  it 
was  half  out.  Emily  Harris,  a  daughter  of  Rev.  John 
Harris,  and  now  the  wife  of  Hon.  George  Willard,  was  the 
next  teacher.  She  taught  five  months  in  the  summer  of 
1837,  and  had  for  her  patrons  pretty  much  all  the  settlers 
within  two  or  three  miles.  Among  those  who  sent  children 
to  her  school  were  William  Eldred,  William  Harrison, 
William  Jourdan,  Isaac  Davis,  John  C.  Beach,  and  John 
Waterhouse,  who  lived  at  a  long  distance,  as  well  as  all  the 
prairie  settlers  who  lived  nearer  by.  Miss  Harris  used  to 
go  home  to  her  father's,  in  South  Battle  Creek,  occasionally, 
on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  and  on  such  occasions  rode  a  pony 
belonging  to  Daniel  Lawrence.  The  only  road  was  a  slight 
trail  indicated  by  blazed  trees.  The  first  time  Miss  Harris 
rode  home,  she  lost  the  way  soon  after  crossing  the  Willow 
Plains,  and  wandered  about  in  the  woods  for  several  hours. 
At  last  she  gave  the  rein  to  the  pony  to  go  where  he 
pleased,  and  in  a  short  time  he  brought  her  to  the  trail  at 
the  very  point  where  she  had  left  it.  From  there  she  pur- 
sued her  way  safely  home.  On  some  occasions  Catharine 
Eldred  accompanied  her  home,  both  riding  the  same  pony. 
The  next  winter  George  W.  Lovell  taught  the  school,  and 
in  the  summer  of  1838  it  was  taught  by  Helen  J.  West. 
The  first  record  of  any  kind  that  we  find  relative  to  the 
district  is  the  directors'  report  to  the  school  inspectors,  in 
September,  1838.  From  this  report  we  learn  that  there 
were  38  scholars  in  the  district,  and  there  had  been,  four 
months'  summer  school.  The  books  used  were  "  Web- 
ster's Elementary  Spelling  Book,"  "  English  Reader," 
"  Historical  Reader,"  "  Daboll's  Arithmetic,"  "  Kirk- 
ham's  Grammar,"  and  "  Olney's  Geography."  The  direc- 
tor was  John  C.  Beach.  Until  1843  there  are  no  rec- 
ords except  the  directors'  annual  reports  to  the  inspectors. 
The  school  was  kept  up,  and  prospered  as  country  schools 
usually  do.  In  1851  a  new  brick  school-house,  costing 
nearly  $500,  was  built  on  a  site  adjoining  the  old  one 
on  the  south.  It  stood  in  the  corner  of  forty  acres  of 
wood,  owned  by  Nelson  Eldred,  and  within  a  few  rods  of 
the  u  old  fort,"  mentioned  elsewhere.  A  year  or  two  before 
the  new  house  was  built,  some  of  the  boys  who  went  early 
to  school  were  not  a  little  startled  to  see  two  bears  jump  out 
of  the  woods  by  the  corner  of  the  school-yard  and  cross  the 
road  into  a  meadow  opposite.  The  writer  was  one  of  those 
boys,  and  hastened  to  give  the  alarm  at  the  "  Corners."  A 
crowd  of  people  well  armed  were  soon  in  pursuit  of  the 
bears,  who  retreated  into  the  wood.  The  woods  were  soon 
surrounded,  and  a  brisk  fusillade  kept  up  till  the  bears  were 
both  dispatched.  Not  much  studying  was  done  in  school 
that  forenoon.  The  bears  were  cut  up  and  distributed 
about  the  neighborhood,  so  everybody  had  a  piece.  The 
school  continued  to  grow  and  flourish,  increasing  in  size  and 
importance  with  the  settlement  of  the  district,  till  in  1868 
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it  became  necessary  to  build  larger  and  better,  and  a  com- 
modious brick  school-house  was  erected  on  a  beautiful  site 
in  the  burr-oak  grove  nearly  opposite  the  Baptist  church. 
The  total  cost  was  nearly  $3000.  There  are,  in  1879,  92 
scholars  in  the  district,  giving  employment  to  2  teachers  in 
the  respective  departments.  The  officers  for  1879  are  C. 
B.  Guchess,  Moderator ;  H.  N.  Elwell,  Director ;  0.  W. 
Eldred,  Assessor. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  teachers  as  nearly  as  we  have 
been  able  to  procure  them : 

1836-37, Hoyt;  1837,  Emily  Harris;  1837-38,  George  W.  Lovell; 

1838,  Helen  J.  West;  1840-*1,  Florinda  Eldred;  1842,  Roxy 
Whitford  and  Nancy  Whitford;  1842-43,  Blackman  B.  Nichols; 
1843,  Calista  Potts  ;  1843-44,  E.  M.  Bird;  1844,  Minerva  Miles; 
1844-45,  Isaiah  J.  Babcock  ;  1845,  Louise  Eldred  ;  1845-46,  Jacob 
Van  Middlesworth  ;  1846,  Sarah  Holden;  1846-47,  R.  g.  Sut'on  ; 

1847,  Sarah  Holden  ;  1847-48,  Louise  Hawley,  Sarah  Jane  Davis; 

1848,  Elizabeth  Ransom;  1848-49,  Myron  Towsley  ;  1849,  Electa 
C.  Eldred;  1849-50,  Samuel  C.  Hodgman ;  1850,  Electa  C.  El- 
dred; 1850-51,  E.  Q.  Flanders;  1851,  Esther  Rouse,  Mary  A. 
Mason;  1851-52,  Diana  Hall;  1852-53,  Wm.  L.  Stark;  1853, 
Lucy  E.  Palmer;  1853-54,  Chas.  Rhoades ;  1854,  Amy  Bailey  ; 
1854-55,  Ann  E.  Bellows;  1855,  Elizabeth  S p afford ;  1855-56, 
Miles  Seeley;  1856,  E.  Spafford ;  1856-57,  Victor  Gardner;  1857, 
Nancy  B.  Diamond;  1857-58,  G.  H.  Seymour;  1858,  Sarah 
Powell;  1858-59,  D.  McCall;  1859,  Maria  Tuttle;  1859-61, 
Charles  E.  Baker;  1861,  Amanda  Sherman;  1861-62,  Susan 
Lovell;  1862,  Amanda  Sherman;  1862-65,  Mary  McAlister; 
1865,  Helen  Thompson;  1865-66,  Benjamin  Babcock;  1866-67, 
Mary  M.  Bushnell;  1867,  Caudace  Gore;  1867-68,  Ruel  Seeley; 
1868,  Frank  McAlister;  1868-69,  Mary  Williams  and  Sophronia 
Fisher;  1869-70,  Nellie  M.  Still  well  and  Mary  E.  Hodgman; 
1871,  Millie  Gifford  and  Anna  M.  Gifford,  Emma  Bradley,  Fanny 
L.  Lovell,  Chloe  Bonney  ;  1872,  Angie  Davis,  Emma  Pearl;  1873, 
F.  W.  Jones,  Julia  Eldred,  Miss  Silburn ;  1874,  J.  W.  Parkhurst, 
Louife  Elwell;  1875,  J.  W.  Parkhurst,  E.  Norwood,  Samuel 
A.  Cole,  and  Mary  Eberstein;  1876,  Ella  G.  Haug  and  Emma 
Crawford,  Frank  L.  Kern  and  Abbie  Hanson;  1877,  Frank  Tows- 
ley,  N.  Hay  den,  and  A.  A.  Addington;  1878,  Alice  Milliman, 
L.  B.  Sanders,  and  Maggie  Warren;  1879,  L.  B.  Sanders,  Blanche 
Gifford. 

District  No.  2  was  organized  very  early, — probably  in 
1837.  A  school  was  taught  by  Mrs.  Hannah  Keyes,  at 
her  residence  on  section  17,  in  1836,  before  the  district  was 
organized.  We  have  been  unable  to  find  any  record  show- 
ing the  time  and  place  of  the  first  meeting,  or  who  were 
the  first  officers.  The  first  school-house  was  of  logs,  and 
stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  from  John  Carney's 
house,  now  occupied  by  Simeon  Roe,  on  section  17.  The 
first  directors'  report  was  made  in  1840,  at  which  time  the 
district  reported  44  scholars.  Fifty-eight  dollars  were  raised 
that  year  for  building  a  school-house.  The  condition  of 
things  in  the  district  in  1841  is  indicated  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  directors'  answer  to  questions  propounded 
by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction.     He  says, — 

"  1st.  Present  laws  are  not  well  understood.  2d.  Much  neglect  in 
parents  visiting  the  school.  3d.  Inspectors  do  not  visit  the  school. 
4th.  Discipline  of  school  not  good,  in  consequence  of  some  of  the 
parents  disapproving  of  punishment  by  teacher.  5th.  Hours  of  school, 
6  per  day.  6th.  Teacher,  male ;  age,  24 ;  former  salary,  $12  per  month 
7th.  No  religious  or  sectarian  views  taught;  we  do  not  wish  the  minds 
of  our  children  enslaved.  8th.  Log  house  surrounded  by  trees,  high 
ground,  and  imperfectly  finished.  School  kept  3  months,  winter.  The 
average  amount  of  sickness  is  ilch." 

We  are  happy  to  say  the  health  of  the  district  has  vastly 
improved  since  1841.  A  few  years  after  that  the  district 
built  a  better  and  more  commodious  school-house  near  the 


northeast  corner  of  section  19.  In  1874  the  district  re- 
ceived a  considerable  addition  of  territory  from  the  parti- 
tion of  district  No.  5,  and  soon  after  it  became  necessary 
to  rebuild.  After  some  difficulty  it  was  determined  to 
locate  the  site  a  half-mile  east  of  the  old  one  to  better 
accommodate  the  eastern  part  of  the  district,  and  a  new 
house  worth  $1000  was  erected.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
school-houses  in  town.  In  1879  the  district  reported  58 
scholars.  The  list  of  teachers  is  very  imperfect  up  to  1863. 
We  glean  from  the  school  inspectors'  record  that  certificates 
to  teach  in  this  district  were  granted  to 

Miss  Van  Wert  in  1844,  Lewis  Holden  and  Mary  Cooley  in  1847, 
Pliny  Williams  in  1849,  Hannah  Russell,  Eli  Clinton,  and  Enos 
Lovell  in  1850,  Mary  Jane  Miller  in  1851,  Mrs.  Margaret  M. 
Averill  and  Wellington  Kidder  in  1852. 

Since  1862  the  following  teachers  have  been  employed : 

1863,  Silas  Stiles;  1864,  Hattie  Buck;  1865,  James  Powers;  1866, 
Anna  Warriner;  1867,  Hannah  Powers,  James  Powers;  1868, 
Eliza  Milliman;  1869,  Alrnira  Brown;  1870,  Albert  Hazelton, 
Lizzie  Evans;  1871,  E.  B.  Weeks,  Kittie  Van  Middlesworth; 
1872,  Warren  Wells,  Emogene  Bowen;  1873,  Henry  M.  Jones, 
Frank  E.  Fields,  Minnie  Hull;  1874,  G.  W.  Merry,  Chloe  Bon- 
ney, A.  C.  Milliman;  1875,  James  Powers,  Emma  Averill;  1876, 
Henry  P.  Kane,  Emma  Averill,  Maggie  Warren;  1877,  Nellie 
Addington;  1878,  Maggie  Warren,  Emogene  Bowen;  1879,  Geo. 
W.  Jackson,  Mina  L.  Haas,  R.  J.  Van  Woert. 

District  No.  3  was  organized  Jan.  15,  1839,  and  con- 
sisted of  sections  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9.  The  first  meeting 
was  held  at  the  house  of  William  E.  Sawyer,  Jan.  26,  1839, 
and  the  following  officers  were  chosen :  Wm.  E.  Sawyer, 
Moderator  ;  Wm.  E.  Bellows,  Director  ;  Prentiss  P.  Bowen, 
Assessor.  It  was  also  "  Voted  to  locate  the  school-house 
near  the  quarter  post,  between  sections  No.  4  and  No.  9  in 
said  district,  on  the  east  and  west  road  between  said  sec- 
tions." February  1st  a  second  meeting  was  held  at  W.  E. 
Sawyer's,  and  $220  were  voted  for  building  purposes.  A 
building  committee  consisting  of  James  D.  Pierce,  Law- 
rence S.  Pierce,  and  William  E.  Sawyer  was  appointed  to 
attend  to  the  building  of  the  house,  which  was  to  be  finished 
ready  for  use  by  the  1st  of  June. 

The  first  school  in  the  district  was  a  private  one,  taught 
in  the  spring  of  1838  by  Mrs.  Moses  Hodgman,  at  her 
residence  on  the  north  side  of  what  is  now  Andries  Lefever's 
farm,  on  section  4.  The  first  district  school  was  probably 
taught  by  Nancy  Whitford  (ten  weeks  in  summer  of  1839» 
and  three  months  in  summer  of  1840).  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing in  1841,  it  was  "voted  to  move  the  school  house  now 
in  said  district,  on  or  near  the  four  corners,  one-half  mile 
east  of  where  it  now  stands."  They  did  not  move  it  there, 
however,  but  instead  took  it  a  half-mile  west,  to  the  south- 
west corner  of  section  4.  There  are  no  records  to  show 
when  or  why  this  was  done,  but  the  following  extract  from 
the  directors'  report  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion throws  some  light  on  that  as  well  as  on  other  subjects. 
He  says, — 

"  With  regard  to  the  school  system,  there  appears  to  be  no  particular 
defect.  The  fact  is,  we  are  all  lawyers,  and  spend  much  of  our  time 
in  quarreling  about  small  matters,  and  let  more  weightier  ones  pass 
unnoticed.  There  is  but  little  interest  manifested  by  parents  in  the 
education  of  their  children  ;  they  choose  to  spend  their  time  in  quarrel- 
ing about  the  location  of  their  school-house.  Nothing  short  of  a 
portable  school-house  will  do  for  us.  They  never  visit  the  school. 
The  inspectors  do  not  often  visit  the  school ;  but  as  they  are  young 
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men,  and  our  school  has  been  taught  by  a  female  of  about  eighteen, 
they  are  somewhat  excusable.  Religious  instruction  is  not  inculcated 
in<  our  school.  We  have  a  frame  school-house,  located  on  a  high 
plain,  surrounded  by  trees ;  size,  18  by  24.  School  kept  in  the  sum- 
mer. Scholars  very  healthy.  We  have  no  library.  No  forfeitures 
have  been  received,  no  proceeds  from  fines,  nor  any  money  from  in- 
spectors. The  fact  is,  there  is  a  leak  in  the  bucket  somewhere  which 
we  cannot  find.     Oct.  16,  1841." 

In  1857  the  district  had  worn  out  their  first  school-house, 
and  determined  to  build  anew,  which  they  did,  moving  the 
site  again  a  half-mile  west.  The  house  was  a  cheap  one, 
costing  less  than  $200,  but  it  has  served  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  built,  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  first  directors'  report  gives  the  number  of  scholars 
in  the  district  at  22,  and  the  books  used,  "  Spellers."  In 
1879  there  are  33  scholars,  and  a  good  school  is  regularly 
sustained. 

There  are  almost  no  records  showing  who  have  taught  in 
the  district,  and  we  are  only  able  to  give  a  few  names  of 
those  who  have  taught  there.     Among  those  we  do  find  are, 
1839-40,  Nancy  Whitford;  1843,  L.  C.  Barker,  Sarah  Gates;  1844, 
A.T.Jones;  1845,  Geo.  P.  Stevens;  1846,  Harvey  Bush,  Ara- 
minta  Gardner;    1847,  Jane  Chipman;    1848,  J.  Van  Middles- 
worth,  Alma  P.   Durkee;  1849,  Emeline    Van  Antwerp;  1851, 
Adeline  Van  Guilder;  1852,  Emeline  Van  Antwerp;  1853,  Charles 
Rhodes,  Esther  Cole;  1854,  Ann  Bellows;  1855,  Martha  Chapin. 

The  later  teachers  we  are  unable  to  learn,  except  a  few 
since  1875.  Among  them  are  Mamie  Sherman,  Emmett 
Gray,  Mary  Ingalls,  Charley  W.  King,  Hattie  Tuttle, 
Hubert  Elwell,  Elida  Towsley,  George  Braden. 

District  No.  4  was  organized  by  the  board  of  school 
inspectors,  May  17,  A.D.  1847,  and  consisted  of  sections 
27,  28,  29,  32,  33,  34,  southwest  quarter  of  section  22, 
and  the  south  half  of  section  21.  The  first  meeting  was 
held  at  a  log  house,  near  Aaron  Souls',  Wednesday,  May  12, 
1847,  and  the  following  officers  elected:  Joseph  W.  John- 
son, Moderator;  Charles  Moulton,  Director;  Aaron  Soul, 
Assessor.  For  several  years  the  district  got  along  with 
three  months'  school  a  year,  taught  in  the  little  log  house 
where  the  first  school-meeting  was  held,  and  several  times 
the  district  lost  its  share  of  the  public  money  because  they 
did  not  have  enough  school  taught  by  a  qualified  teacher 
to  entitle  them  to  a  share  in  the  distribution.  In  1854 
they  began  to  feel  the  need  of  more  school  and  a  better 
house.  They  accordingly  leased  a  piece  of  land,  4  rods  by 
6,  near  the  centre  of  section  28,  of  Alexander  Harrison, 
and  put  up  a  new  frame  house.  The  length  of  the  schools . 
were  also  increased  to  six  or  seven  months  per  year.  This 
was  pre-eminently  the  "  south  woods"  district,  and  settled 
up  slowly  for  years  ;  but  at  length  it  wore  out  and  outgrew 
its  second  school-house,  and  in  1875  began  to  cast  about 
for  a  new  one.  The  district  was  large  and  some  of  the 
people  lived  a  long  way  from  school,  so  the  determination 
to  build  a  new  house  brought  about  a  fierce  contention 
about  the  site.  Those  living  in  the  west  part  of  the  dis- 
trict desired  to  retain  the  site  where  it  was,  while  those  in 
the  opposite  part  of  the  district  wanted  the  school-house  at 
Selbee's  Corners,  half  a  mile  east.  Some  ten  or  twelve  spe- 
cial meetings  were  held  before  the  matter  was  finally  set- 
tled. It  was  at  last  arranged  by  locating  the  school -house 
at  Selbee's  Corners,  and  transferring  several  of  the  western 
people  to  the  adjoining  District  No.  7.     A  handsome  new 


house  worth  $1000  was  built,  capable  of  seating  72  schol- 
ars. The  district  is  rapidly  growing  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  and  best  in  town.  The  school  census  of  1879 
shows  78  scholars.  Prom  the  imperfect  manner  in  which 
the  records  have  been  kept,  we  cannot  give  anything  like  a 
full  list  of  its  teachers,  hence  omit  them  entirely. 

District  No.  5  was  organized  February  17,  1849,  and 
comprised  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  8,  the  south  half 
of  section  9,  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  10,  the  west 
half  of  section  15,  the  whole  of  section  16,  except  the  south 
half  of  the  southwest  quarter,  the  northeast  quarter  of  sec* 
tion  21,  and  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  22.  The  first 
meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Roswell  B.  Clark,  on  the 
third  day  of  March,  1849,  and  Lawrence  S.  Pierce  elected 
Moderalpr ;  Paul  Geddes-,  Director ;  and  Leman  Stewart, 
Assessor.  It  was  voted  to  establish  the  site  of  the  school- 
house  •■"  on  the  line  between  lands  owned  by  Roswell  B. 
Clark  and  lands  owned  by  James  D.  Pierce,  at  and  near 
the  quarter  post,  on  the  south  side  of  section  Number  9." 
It  was  also  voted  to  raise  $200  for  the  purpose  of  building 
and  furnishing  a  school-house.  In  the  mean  time  they 
rented  a  log  house  near  the  southwest  corner  of  section  9, 
and  had  a  three  months'  school  taught  that  summer  by 
Mary  J.  Hallock.  Then  came  a  hitch  in  the  proceedings. 
The  money  voted  was  not  raised  for  several  years,  and  the 
district  was  without  school  or  school-house  until  1852. 
The  house  was  completed  in  time  for  the  annual  meeting 
that  year,  at  a  cost  of  a  little  over  $200.  The  first  school 
in  the  new  house  was  taught  by  Lydia  M.  Reading,  for 
thirteen  weeks,  commencing  Dec.  6,  1852. 

The  school-house  was  an  octagonal  one,  and  went  for 
many  years  by  the  name  of  the  "  round  school-house." 
The  district  was  never  a  very  strong  one,  but  schools  were 
kept  up  regularly  until  1874,  when  the  house  was  burned. 
At  the  annual  meeting  that  year  it  was  voted  to  dissolve 
the  district,  and  the  board  of  school  inspectors  accordingly 
discontinued  the  district  and  attached  the  territory  to  the 
adjoining  districts.  Among  the  teachers  who  have  taught 
in  this  school,  we  find  on  record  the  names  of 

Mary  J.  Hallock,  Lydia  M.  Reading,  Betsey  Coe,  James  F.  King, 
Sarah  E.  Coe,  Susan  R.  Lovell,  Cepha  A.  Milliman,  Esther  Cole, 
Frances  A.  Davis,  Joanna  Mack,  Wealthy  Dewey,  George  M.  Buck, 
R.  G.  Smith,  Mary  Jane  Adams,  Mary  E.  Clark,  Emma  Higgins, 
Delia  Dorrance,  Mary  E.  Bradley,  Nettie  Van  Ness,  Eliza  Milliman, 
Maria  Haskins,  Amanda  R.  Scott,  George  McCargar,  Ida  Sullivan, 
Ella  Proctor,  Julia  Eldred,  Lydia  Gardner,  Emogene  Bowen,  Hattie 
Sandal,  Alice  Teinpleton,  and  Grace  Illick. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  district  a  portion  of  its 
members,  not  recognizing  the  legality  of  the  act,  built  a 
new  school-house,  which  they  used  one  or  two  seasons  for 
school  purposes.  The  result  was  a  Long  litigation,  which 
did  not  turn  out  to  their  advantage.  A  subsequent  appli- 
cation to  the  board  of  school  inspectors  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  district  was  not  successful. 

District  No.  6  was  organized  Feb.  27,  1850,  and  con- 
sisted of  sections  23,  24,  25,  26,  35,  and  36.  The  first 
meeting  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Harrison  Stimpson, 
March  16,  1850,  and  Harrison  Stimpson  was  elected  Mod- 
erator ;  Horace  Eastman,  Director;  and  Harris  Palmer, 
Assessor.  They  then  raised  $10  to  fit  up  a  school-room. 
A  site  was  secured,  and  a  log  school-house  put  up  on  the 
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In  brief  sketches,  anecdotes,  and  reminiscences  the  present  gene- 
ration may  obtain  a  faint  outline  of  the  first  settlers  now  fast  dis- 
appearing from, public  gaze;  but  while  perusing  these  written  his- 
tories, sitting  in  the  easy-chairs  of  the  luxurious  homes  of  to-day  so 
thickly  scattered  over  the  beautiful  region  of  Southern  Michigan, 
a  mere  conception  only  can  be  formed  of  the  stern  realities  of  the 
tedious  journeys  into  "the  almost  unbroken  wilderness ;  the  fears 
of  wild  beasts  and  Indians  ;  chopping,  logging,  and  burning  off  the 
timber,  the  anxiety  of  providing  for  a  family ;  the  heroic  fortitude 
and  patient  endurance  of  those  old  pioneer  fathers  and  mothers 
maybe  reverenced,  but  can  never  be  fully  appreciated. 

Among  the  earliest  in  the  town  of  Climax  was  Daniel  Lawrence, 
who  settled  in  1834,  his  being  the  sixth  family  in  the  town.  He 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Orange,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  now  in  Bock- 
land  County.  The  Lawrence  family  trace  their  genealogy  back 
to  three  brothers,  viz.,  Eichard,  John,  and  Jonathan  Lawrence, 
who  emigrated  to  America  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Eichard  settled  in  New  Jersey,  John  on  Long  Island, 
and  Jonathan,  who  was  the  great-grandfather  of  the  present  Daniel, 
in  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  took  up  land  and  followed 
farming.  His  son,  who  was  also  named  Jonathan,  was  born  on  the 
homestead  in  Westchester  County,  where  he  grew  to  manhood, 
and  from  whence  he  emigrated  to  Orange  Countv,  where  he  located 
five  hundred  acres  of  land.  He  raised  a  family  of  fourteen  chil- 
dren, ten  of  whom  were  boys,  all  of  them  noted  for  their  large 
size  and  great  strength.  Five  of  the  sons  followed  the  sea,  and 
became  captains  of  vessels.  One  of  t) ^m,  John,  was  especially 
noted  for  his  strength,  of  which  the  following  incident  is  related : 
"He  went  from  the  New  Jersey  shore  to  New  York  in  a  boat, 
and  when  returning  was  discovered  by  the  English  in  a  vessel  of 
war,  and-  pursued  by  a  barge  manned  with  ten  sailors.  Their 
superiority  in  numbers  gave  them  great  advantage,  and  they  soon 
overtook  the  Yankee.  As  they  pulled  up  alongside,  he  suddenly 
fuit  rowing,  and  using  the  heavy  end  of  his  oar  for  a  weapon, 
knocked  part  of  the  enemy  overboard,,  and  took  the  rest  prisoners, 
sending  word  to  the  English  commander  that  if  he  wanted  him,  he 
must  send  a  fleet  to  capture  him."  Daniel,  the  father  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  Orange  County,  Aug.  14,  1737. 
He  was  a  farmer,  and  owned  part  of  the  old  homestead.  It  was 
but  twenty-five  miles  from  New  York  city,  and  was  in  the  country 
known  during  the  Eevolutionary  war  as  "  the  neutral  ground," 
wMch  was  infested  by  "  cow-boys"  and  the  scouting  parties  of 
both  armies.  He  married  a  Miss  Phebe  Seaman,  who  was  of 
French  descent.  They  raised  a  family  of  ten  children,  three  of 
whom  were  sons,  the  present  Daniel  being  the  youngest  of  tW 


family.  Daniel,  Sr.,  was  in  the  army,  and  was  probably  a  captain, 
as  he  bore  that  title  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Nov.  19,  1821. 
His  residence  was  but  a  short  distance  from  the  block-house  at  one 
time  occupied  by  Gen.  Washington,  who  was  a  frequent  visitor 
and  a  warm  friend  of  the  family.  He  and  his  uncle  were  taken 
prisoners',  while  home  on  a  furlough,  by  the  "cow-boys,"  who  were 
making  a  raid  for  plunder.  They  were  taken  on  board  a  sloop  and 
carried  to  New  York.  On  their"  way  down,  their  captors  had  a  rope 
around  their  necks  to  hang  them,  but  finally  desisted,  and  they 
were  put,  on  their  arrival  in  the  city,  in  the  old  Provost  jail,  where 
they  remained  six  months.  While  in  jail,  Mr.  Lawrence  was  visited 
by  his  wife,  who  obtained  a  pass  through  the  lines  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Aaron  Burr,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  family.  After  the 
close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  his  farm,  where  be  remained  until, 
1797,  when  he  sold  and  moved  into  Ulster  County,  where  he  bought 
a  farm  above  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson  Eiver,  and  where  he 
lived  until  his  death.  Daniel,  jr.,  remained  on  the  farm  of  his  father 
until  after  his  marriage,  in  1828,  when  he  embarked  in  life  for  him- 
self. He  bought  a  farm  in  Ulster  County,  but  not  liking  the 
situation  sold  it,  and  in  the  fall  of  1834  came  to  Michigan,  reach- 
ing Detroit  by  water,  where  he  found  teams,  sent  by  Judge  Eldred, 
awaiting  him.  He  came  to  Climax,  and  for  two  yeais  rented 
a  farm  on  the  Prairie.  He  then  moved  upon  the  farm  he, now 
owns,  which  he  bought  in  the  spring  of  1835.  It  was  all  new; 
not  an  acre  had  been  plowed  nor  a  rail  split  on  the  three  lots  he 
bought,  and  for  which  he  paid  five  hundred  dollars.  This  farm  he 
has  improved,  and  erected  good  buildings ;  and  he  is  now  passing 
the  evening  of  life  respected  and  honored  by  all  who  know  him. 
Mr.  Lawrence  was  formerly  a  Democrat,  but  early  joined  the  Be- 
publican  party,  to  which  he  still  belongs.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
town  treasurers.  Mr.  Lawrence  was  married  July  17,  1828,  to 
Miss  Amy  Eldred  r  daughter  of  Judge  Eldred  and  Phebe  (BrowneU) 
Eldred.  She  was  born  Feb.  25, 1804,  in  Laurens,  Otsego  Co.,  N.Y. 
There  have  been  born  to  them  the  following  children :  Blackman  E. , 
born  April  16, 1829 ;  Caleb  V. ,  born  Sept.  23, 1832 ;  Mary,  born  May 
12,  1884;  Thomas  S.,  born  March  17,1836;  George  W.,  born 
Jan.  28,  1839;  and  John  H.,  born  July  27,  1841,  died  in  infancy. 

George  W.  Lawrence  enlisted  Aug.  22,  1861,  in  Co.  F,  3d 
Michigan  Cavalry;  re-enlisted  in  January,  1868.  Went  out  as 
a  private;  was  promoted  to  sergeant;  June  19,  1862,  to  second 
lieutenant;  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  Sept.  5,  1864;  and  to 
captain  Nov.  7,  1864,  coming  home  in  command  of  Co.  G.  Was 
in  the  battles  of  Iuka,  first  and  seconjd  sieges  of  Corinth,  and  in 
many  skirmishes ;  discharged  Feb.  12,  1866.  Blackman  E.  was  in 
an  Indiana  regiment,  but  saw  no  active  service. 
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northwest  corner  of  section  36.  The  district  had  only  11 
scholars  when  it  was  organized,  and  never  has  been  a 
strong  one.  In  1866  they  built  a  new  school-house,  cost- 
ing them  $450,  and  since  then  they  have  kept  up  their 
schools  as  steadily  as  any  district  in  town.  The  number  of 
scholars  at  present  in  the  district  is  68.  We  are  unable 
to  give  the  list  of  teachers,  as  they  are  not  down  on  the, 
records. 

District  No.  7  was  organized  June  6,  1857,  and  consisted 
of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  29,  the  southeast  quar- 
ter of  section  30,  section  31,  section  32,  except  the  north 
half  of  the  northeast  quarter,  the  southwest  quarter  and 
the  south  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  33.  The 
first  meeting  was  held  at  the  residence  of  T.  F.  Husted, 
June  20,  1857,  and  H.  P.  Phillips  was  elected  Director ; 
L.  E.  Cooley,  Moderator ;  and  William  Ford,  Assessor. 
The  school-house  was  built  on  its  present  site,  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  section  31,  in  1858,  costing  $230.  The 
first  school  was  taught  in  1857  by  Sarah  Wheeler.  There 
were  28  scholars  in  the  district  when  it  was  organized,  and 
in  1879  the  number  has  increased  to  30.  The  following  is 
the  list  of  teachers  employed  in  the  district : 

1857,  Sarah  V.  Wheeler;  1858,  Lorinda  Adams,  Malvina  Holden; 
1859,  Elizabeth  Taylor,  Esther  E.  Husted;  1860,  Fanny  Woleott; 
1861,  Fanny  Wilson,  Cordelia  Cheney;  1862,  Caroline  Lainmon, 
Eudora  Gleason ;  1864,  Emma  Higgins;  1865,  Mary  A.  Cook, 
Hattie  Buck,  C.  A.  Milliman;  1866,  Maggie  Leighton;  1868, 
Alice  Byington,  Nelson  Leighton ;  1869,  Mary  Dorranee,  J.  P. 
Stein;  1870,  L.  T.Wells,  Joanna  Mack;  1871,  Hattie  Woodcock, 
George  W.  Merry;  1872,  Nellie  Ryan,  George  W.  Merry;  1873, 
Hattie  Sandal,  Ella  C.  Proctor;  1874,  George  W.  Merry,  Nettie 
Lane;  1875,  John  Overholt,  Jennie  Andrus;  1876,  N.  E.  Retalick, 
Nettie  Lane;  1877,  Dolly  Stewart,  F.  C.  Rapp ;  1878,  Maggie 
Warren,  Alice  Milliman;  1879,  Estelle  Cook,  Hubert  Elwell. 

District  No.  8  was  organized  May  6, 1872,  and  consisted 
of  sections  14,  23,  north  half  of  24,  south  half  of  13,  east 
half  of  22,  east  half  of  15,  and  11  acres  off  the  northwest 
quarter  of  section  22.  A  school-house,  costing  $550,  was 
immediately  built,  and  good  schools  have  been  maintained. 
The  district  now  numbers  68  scholars.  Among  those  who 
have  taught  in  the  district  are  Emogene  Bowen,  Kittie  Van 
Middlesworth,  Frances  M.  Ingalls,  Laura  Bradley,  Hattie 
Tuttle,  Maryette  Sowles,  Linuie  S.  Alvord,  Carrie  S.  Pierce. 

Fractional  District  No.  1  (Climax  and  Pavilion),  com- 
monly known  for  many  years  as  the  Willson  district,  was 
organized  by  the  board  of  school  inspectors  March  25, 1847, 
and  embraced  the  following  territory  in  Climax,  viz.,  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  19, 
owned  by  D.  Woodin  and  S.  B.  Scott ;  the  southwest  quarter 
of  section  19  ;  the  northwest  quarter  and  the  east  half  of  the 
northeast  quarter,  and  the  south  half  of  section  30.  For 
some  reason,  the  work  of  the  inspectors  at  that  time  failed 
to  operate.  So  they  met  the  next  year  and  tried  it  again, 
this  time  taking  from  the  town  of  Climax  sections  30,  31, 
west  half  of  section  19,  and  southwest  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 18. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  school-house  near  the 
town-line,  in  Pavilion,  Dec.  18,  1848.  John  Holden  was 
elected  Moderator;  Amos  Willson,  Director;  and  David 
Woodin,  Assessor.  The  first  school  was  taught  by  Edwin 
Stewart,  commencing  Dec.  25, 1848,  two  and  a  half  months, 
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for  $15  per  month.  The  old  log  house  in  Pavilion  was 
used  until  1850,  when  a  new  school-house  was  built  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  section  19,  Climax.  It  was  a  frame 
house,  not  very  large  or  expensive,  but  continues  in  use  up 
to  the  present  time  in  pretty  good  condition. 

The  Willson  school -house  was  for  many  years  the  head- 
quarters for  religious  meetings  and  other  public  gatherings 
for  the  west  part  of  the  town.  The  completion  of  the  rail- 
road, less  than  a  mile  north  of  it,  has  caused  the  growth  of 
the  thriving  little  village  of  Scotts,  to  which  point  it  is 
probable  the  school  will  be  removed  at  no  very  distant  day. 
The  number  of  scholars  in  the  district  at  the  time  of  its  or- 
ganization was  38 ;  in  1879,  58.  The  roll  of  teachers,  as 
near  as  we  can  learn  them,  is  as  follows : 

1849,  Edwin  Stewart,  Rhoda  Craw;  1850,  Jacob  Rainsdell,  Urzelia 
Hall;  1851,  Jonathan  Tainter,  Adeline  Hunt;  1852,  Graham  S. 
Eddy,  Delia  D.  Stone ;  1853,  Charlotte  A.  Rowe,  Harriett  Taylor  ; 
1854,  Eunice  Cole,  Elizabeth  C.  Diinock  ;  1855,  Frances  P.  Cran- 
dall,  Clarissa  A.  Holden;  1856-57,  M.  D.  Imus,  Harriet  Wright- 
man;  1858-59,  J.  S.  Wheaton,  Nancy  M.  Cook;  1860,  J.  S. 
Wheaton,  Joanna  E.  Mack;  1861,  R.  S.  Aldrich,  Joanna  E. 
Mack;  1862,  Ettie  Swaddle,  Lucy  M.  Byington;  1868,  Ellen  R. 
Gleason,  Nellie  A.  Torrey  ;  1869,  Lida  J.  Milliman  ;  1870,  Warren 
Wells;  1871,  Mary  E.  Estes,  Alice  Milliman;  1872,  Jane  Steele, 
Ruth  Smith;  1873,  George  W.  Brewer,  Hattie  Sandal;  1874, 
Alice  Dean;  1875,  D.  T.  Mallory,  Mary  E.  Gould;  1876,  Abby 
Hanson,  Jeannette  Fraser;  1877,  George  Eberstein,  Nelson  R. 
Norris,  Fanny  Westbrook ;  1878,  Hiram  Hampton,  Mrs.  H.  D. 
Anderson,  Sarah  Beck  with;  1879,  Alice  Milliman,  Luther  H. 
Long. 

The  number  of  scholars  in  1879  was  58.  Present  officers  : 
Whitford  Milliman,  Director ;  Samuel  S.  Skinner,  Modera- 
tor ;  David  K.  Snyder,  Assessor. 

Fractional  School  District  No.  2  ( Climax,  Leroy,  and 
Battle  Creek)  was  organized  Oct.  30,  1848,  and  the  first 
meeting  held  at  the  house  of  Isaac  Davis,  Dec.  30,  1848. 
Sections  1  and  12,  in  Climax  and  portions  of  Leroy  and 
Battle  Creek,  were  included  in  the  district.  The  first 
officers  elected  were  Andee  Noble,  Moderator ;  James  Fos- 
ter, Director;  and  C.  W.  Cole,  Assessor.  Foster  soon 
after  moved  out  of  the  district,  and  Feb.  20,  1849,  H.  G. 
Monroe  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Schools  had  been  kept  in  the  district  some  time  before 
its  organization.  As  near  as  we  can  learn,  the  first  was 
taught  in  Lysander  Cole's  barn,  on  what  is  now  Warren 
Smith's  place,  opposite  the  school-house.  The  first  teacher 
was  Amy  Bailey. 

Schools  were  also  kept  in  a  log  house  on  Isaac  Davis' 
farm  by  Mr.  Davis'  daughters  and  by  Mary  Ann  Mason. 
At  the  special  meeting  in  February,  1849,  it  was  voted  to 
locate  a  site  for  a  school-house  on  the  county  line.  In  the 
words  of  the  record,  "  Said  district  to  have  three  rods 
square  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Isaac  Davis'  land  and  to 
embrace  the  northwest  corner  of  Mr.  T.  Hoge,  contains 
three  rods  squair."  In  October,  1849,  they  voted  to  raise 
$150  for  building  purposes. 

In  April,  1850,  Henry  Monroe,  Isaac  Davis,  and  Ezra 
D.  Rouse  were  elected  a  building  committee.  The  school- 
house  was  built  that  summer,  and  was  used  for  the  winter's 
school.  The  house  was  small  and  inconvenient,  but  still 
serves  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected. 

The  list  of  teachers,  as  near  as  we  have  been  able  to  pro- 
cure them,  is  as  follows : 
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B.  Abram  Spencer,  1850-51;  Susan  Olney,  1851;  Ezra  G.  Carpenter, 
1851-52;  Amy  Bailey,  1852;  J.  Alonzo  Eldred,  1852-53 ;  Albert 
Gove,  1853-54;  Hilintla  Newton,  1854;  Susan  Lovell,  1854-55; 
Matilda  Baxter,  1855;  Jane  M.  Eldred,  1845-56;  Laura  E. 
Baker,  1856;  George  Burdick,  1856-57;  Nancy  Beadle,  1857; 
A.  Kinney,  1857-58;  Susan  Lovell,  1858;  Daw.  Figg,  1858-59; 
E.  E.  Husted,  1859;  Miss  Blodgett,  C.  S.  Montague,  1860-61; 
Miss  Bailey,  1861;  Martha  Marsh,  F.  Hodgman,  1861-62;  Mary 
McAlister,  1862 ;  F.  Hodginan,  1862-63 ;  Phebe  Hiseock,  1863  ; 
Hannah  Flint,  1863-64;  Effie  E.  Husted,  1864-65;  Julia  B. 
Sterling,  1865  ;  Mary  Hickman,  1866 ;  Jennie  Wolcott,  Frank  Mc- 
Alister, Susan  Lovell,  Dell  Slawson,  Caroline  Chapin,  Josephine 
Cotton,  Eliza  Guiteau,  Emma  Bradley,  Chloe  Bonney,  Mary 
Bailey,  Louise  Elwell,  Emma  Crawford,  Adelle  0.  Evers,  Charles 
H.  Brady,  James  R.  Monroe,  Ida  C.  Seeley,  Fidelia  Eldred,  Es- 
ther W.  Bodine,  Loella  P.  Brooks,  Ella  Gove,  N.  E.  Retalick. 

It  is  not  attempted  to  give  the  names  of  the  teachers  in 
the  order  of  time  after  1866.  The  number  of  scholars  in 
1879  wa§  27.  Efforts  are  in  progress  to  secure  the  erection 
of  a  new  school-house  as  soon  as  practicable. 

VILLAGE   OF    CLIMAX. 

This  is  not  an  incorporated  village,  and  no  plat  of  it  is 
on  record.  Its  history  is  only  a  history  of  the  people  and 
industries  of  the  place.  "  The  Corners,"  at  the  quarter 
post,  between  sections  2  and  3,  was  the  centre  about  which 
the  earliest  settlements  of  the  township  were  located. 

Judge  Eldred  made  his  home  near  by  in  1832,  and  in 
1834  brought  the  first  post-office.  The  judge  was  the  first 
postmaster,  and  held  the  office  till  about  1850.  The  mails 
at  first  were  brought  from  Comstock,  and  Stephen  Eldred 
was  the  carrier. 

'  In  1840  a  post-route  was  established  from  Marshall  to 
Niles,  passing  through  Climax  and  furnishing  the  people 
with  a  regular  weekly  mail.  About  this  time  Daniel  B. 
Eldred  opened  his  store  east  of  "  the  Corners." 

In  1844  he  sold  the  building  to  W.  E.  Sawyer  and  Moses 
Hodgman,  who  moved  it  to  the  corners,  on  the  site  now  oc- 
cupied by  Wilson's  Hotel,  and  put  in  a  stock  of  dry  goods 
and  groceries,  and  carried  on  a  shoe-shop  in  it.  Sawyer 
put  up  a  dwelling  on  the  same  lot  that  year.  In  connection 
with  their  store,  Sawyer  &  Hodgman  put  up  an  ashery  on 
a  lot  about  thirty  or  forty  rods  west  of  the  corners,  and 
bought  ashes  and  made  potash,  which  they  shipped  to  New 
York.  Freights  cost  so  much  that  it  did  not  prove  a  very 
profitable  venture.  In  1848,  Sawyer  put  a  steam  saw-mill 
on  the  same  lot,  which  was  the  first  mill  in  town.  In  1849, 
J.  J.  Rice  started  the  first  tailor-shop,  in  a  little  building  on 
the  corner  now  occupied  by  Ide's  building.  He  remained 
but  two  or  three  years.  In  1849,  Dr.  L.  W.  Lovell  located 
at  his  present  residence,  near  the  corners,  and  was  the 
leading  physician  in  town  until  1862. 

Dr.  I.  J.  Babcock  had  built  a  house  near  the  corners, 
and  located  a  short  time  previously,  but  he  did  not  stay 
long.  About  the  same  time  John  Aldrich  built  a  black- 
smith-shop on  the  lot  now  owned  by  John  R.  Milliman. 
The  school-house  was  fitted  up  in  1836,  and  the  Baptist 
church  in  1847.  In  1851,  Reuben  Coe  bought  the  corner- 
lot,  where  Rice  had  his  tailor-shop,  made  additions  to  the 
building,  and  opened  the  first  tavern  in  town. 

About  this  time  several  additions  were  made  to  the  in- 
habitants about  the  corners.  Among  those  who  settled 
(and  built  there)  about  the  years  1848  to  1852  were  J.  E. 


Riddje,  carpenter ;  Philetus  Lamb,  blacksmith ;  Festus 
Hall  and  Moses  Hodgman,  shoemakers ;  R.  L.  Farnsworth, 
minister ;  Charles  Butler,  cabiuet-maker ;  Lorenzo  P.  Coe, 
farmer ;  and  perhaps  others.  W.  E.  Sawyer  sold  out  and 
moved  to  Verona  in  1850,  but  returned  in  1854,  and  pur- 
chased the  tavern-lot  of  Coe,  and  put  a  small  stock  of  goods 
into  the  building.  This  was  burned  down  about  two  years 
later,  whereupon  Sawyer  built  the  large  store  and  dwelling 
in  its  place  now  owned  by  J.  B.  Ide.  In  1851,  Fred.  Ma- 
son started  the  first  harness-shop  in  the  old  store  building. 
For  the  next  twenty  years  the  growth  of  the  village  was 
slow  and  steady.  An  occasional  fire  took  away  an  old  build- 
ing, and  a  new  one  took  its  place. 

In  1862  the  Freemasons  built  on  the  corner  now  occupied 
by  Hodgman 's  block.  About  the  same  time  I.  Pierce  drew 
away  the  "  old  store,"  and  built  in  its  place  the  building  now 
known  as  Wilson's  Hotel.  In  September,  1871,  the  Pe- 
ninsular Railway  was  completed  to  the  place,  and  since  then 
its  growth  has  been  more  rapid.  The  principal  buildings 
erected  since  then  are  the  Methodist  church,  the  A.  B.  El- 
dred block,  and  C.  E.  Hodgman's  block,  Isaac  Pierce's 
dwelling,  and  a  considerable  number  of  smaller  dwellings. 
The  village  now  has  four  stores  doing  a  general  trade, — Cole 
&  Cole  and  P.  C.  Cud  worth,  selling  dry  goods  and  groceries, 
and  J.  M.  Wardell  and  N.  Reasoner,  selling  drugs  and  gro- 
ceries. There  is  one  hotel  (kept  by  J.  O.  Wilson),  two 
harness-shops,  two  shoe-shops,  two  blacksmith-shops,  one 
wagon-shop,  one  flour-  and  feed-store,  two  physicians,  five 
carpenters  and  builders,  and  the  usual  assortment  of  men  of 
other  callings.  Among  those  who  have  pursued  the  vari- 
ous industries  in  the  village  since  its  settlement  we  give  the 
following,  as  near  as  possible  in  the  order  of  time : 

Grocers  and  dry-goods  dealers :  Daniel  B.  Eldred,  Saw- 
yer &  Hodgman,  J.  Wiseman,  W.  E.  Sawyer,  M.  S.  Bowen, 
D.  H.  Daniels,  J.  B.  Ide,  A.  B.  Eldred,  Eldred  &  Sinclair, 
C.  E.  Hodgman,  Parker  &  Gilkey,  P.  C.  Cudworth,  and 
Cole  &  Cole. 

Drugs  and  grocers :  Riford  &  Jebb,  Kidd  &  Jebb,  Jebb 
&  Cole,  Reasoner  &  Wardell,  N.  Reasoner,  and  J.  M. 
Wardell. 

Physicians :  Thayer  &  Stevens,  I.  J.  Babcock,  L.  W. 
Lovell,  O.  F.  Seeley,  Seeley  &  Coller,  J.  D.  Bowman,  and 
William  Jackson. 

Shoemakers:  Moses  Hodgman,  S.  C.  Hodgman,  Festus 
Hall,  John  Hopkins,  C.  E.  Hodgman,  George  Yan  de  Bo- 
gart,  and  J.  D.  Schramlin. 

Blacksmiths:  John  Aldrich,  Henry  Mason,  Philetus 
Lamb,  William  Van  Meter,  James  Milliman,  John  Schram- 
lin, Philetus  Gould,  and  Jo.  Harrison. 

Wagon-makers :  Henry  Van  Meter,  G.  W.  Sinclair,  and 
J.  D.  Bucklin. 

Painters :  J.  Miller  and  W.  Schramlin. 

Harness-makers :  Fred.  Mason,  Silas  Beacham,  and  Ira 
G.  Wilson. 

The  "old  store"  built  by  Daniel  B.  Eldred  has  had  a 
varied  and  checkered  history.  First  located  opposite  El- 
dred's  house ;  next  moved  to  the  corners,  and  used  at  various 
times  for  stores,  dwelling,  shoe-shop,  harness-shop,  post- 
office,  saloon,  and  tailor-shop ;  then  moved  away  on  to  I. 
Pierce's  farm  and  used  for  a  barn  and  store-house;  and 
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y,  moved  down  to  the  railroad  and  used  for  a  depot, 
where  it  now  stands,  doing  duty  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
road, but  still  bearing  its  old  signs  of  "  Store"  and  "  Farm- 
ers' Exchange." 

The  postal  service  of  the  village  has  already  been  alluded 
to.  The  office  was  kept  by  Judge  Eldred  until  about  the 
year  1848,  when  M.  Hodgman  took  the  office.  He  and 
his  son,  S.  C.  Hodgman,  held  the  office  until  1858,  when 
Charles  Brown  was  appointed  postmaster,  and  held  it  for 
about  three  years.  He  was  followed  by  M.  S.  Bowen,  who 
was  in  a  year  or  two  succeeded  by  M.  Hodgman.  In  1866, 
Wellington  Eldred  was  appointed  postmaster,  and  held  the 
office  six  months,  when  C.  E.  Hodgman  was  appointed  to 
the  place.  Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  but  one  mail 
per  week,  brought  at  first  from  Marshall,  and  afterwards 
from  Battle  Creek.  The  service  was  now  changed  to  a  tri- 
weekly, brought  from  Galesburg,  which  continued  till  the 
Peninsular  Railway  was  completed  to  South  Bend,  when 
the  mail  service  was  transferred  to  that  road.  The  present 
postmaster,  M.  N.  Lefever,  took  the  office  in  1874. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  railroad  a  large  and  increasing 
business  has  been  done  at  this  station.  Wheat,  live-stock, 
lumber,  and  apples  are  the  principal  articles  shipped  from 
here.  About  150,000  bushels  of  wheat  are  annually  pur- 
chased and  shipped.  In  May,  1879,  G.  W.  Hawver, 
agent  for  C.  A.  Ward  &  Co.,  bought  and  shipped  51,000 
bushels,  21,000  of  which  he  bought  in  small  lots  in  one 
day.  With  the  improvements  now  being  made  in  railroad 
facilities,  it  is  expected  that  the  business  of  the  place  will 
be  largely  increased.  The  American  Express  Company  have 
an  office  here,  with  John  M.  Wardell  as  agent.  The  follow- 
ing lines,  by  F.  Hodgman,  are  descriptive  of  the  village  and 
of  incidents  in  its  history: 

"OUR  VILLAGE. 
"  There's  a  snug  little  village  that's  built  on  a  plain, 
Where  the  iron  horse  daily  rolls  by  with  his  train; 
Where  the  churches  are  pointing  their  spires  to  the  sky, 
To  show  us  the  road  to  the  mansions  on  high  ,• 
Where  the  stores,  and  the  shops,  and  the  dwellings  are  seen 
With  lawns  intermingled  and  gardens  between  ; 
Where  the  walks  are  protected  from  summer's  hot  ray 
By  the  thick  shade  of  maples  that  stand  by  the  way. 
There  are  groves  where  the  oaks  their  great  branches  outfling, 
Where  the  robins  build  nests  and  the  orioles  sing. 
There's  a  school-house  which  oft  in  its  bosom  incloses 
Wild  frolicking  children,  with  faces  like  roses, 
Who  study  and  sport  through  the  long  summer  day, 
And  doubly  rejoice  when  the  master's  away. 
And  there  is  a  resting-place  out  on  the  hill, 
Where  the  dead,  in  their  graves,  are  now  lying  so  still, 
With  marble  and  granite  to  tell  where  they  sleep, 
And  ever  their  virtues  in  memory  keep. 
Some  died  long  ago,  and  no  stone  marks  the  spot 
Where  their  ashes  lie  buried  ;  their  names  are  forgot. 
Though  many  the  years  that  have  passed  since  the  day 
When  the  bones  of  these  sleepers  were  hidden  away, 
The  time's  but  an  instant,  a  quick-fleeting  breath, 
Compared  with  the  time  since  the  angel  of  death 
Laid  the  mound-builders  low ;  whose  work  we  may  still 
See  encircling  the  ground  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 
Men  call  it  the  fort,  but  can  any  one  tell 
Why  that  circular  ditch  was  there  laid  out  so  well  ? 
Did  the  mound-builders  once  stand  in  battle  array 
And  fight  round  the  fort,  as  we  call  it  to-day  ? 
Or  was  it  a  spot  where  by  moonlight  the  fairy 
Would  dance  on  the  knoll  overlooking  the  prairi«  ? 


It  was  one  time  our  play-ground  ,*  the  old  school-house  stood 

On  the  hill  by  the  grave-yard,  and  there  was  the  wood 

Where  we  wandered  and  clambered  the  hazels  among, 

And  played  we  were  Indians,  and  hunted  and  sung. 

How  often  that  ditch  we  then  followed  around ! 

We  knew  every  sapling  and  tree  on  the  ground. 

The  trees  are  now  gone  and  the  ditch  will  soon  fill, 

But  ever  in  memory  we'll  cherish  them  still. 

We  boys  hunted  chipmunks,  but  sometimes  the  game 

That  the  old  woods  then  sheltered  was  not  quite  so  tame. 

One  morning  in  autumn,  before  school  begun, 

Some  boys,  who  came  early  to  have  a  good  run 

At  "  pull-away,"  "  gool,"  or  base-ball,  perhaps, 

Were  talking  and  laughing  and  swinging  their  caps, 

When  out  of  the  wood,  right  in  front  of  them,  stood 

A  big  bear  and  cub  in  the  midst  of  the  road. 

O  then  there  was  racing  and  chasing  I  ween ; 

The  boys  ran  away  fast  as  ever  was  seen, 

The  village  to  rouse,  and  the  men  to  alarm, 

To  go  and  protect  their  young  children  from  harm. 

The  bears  were  chased  back  to  the  midst  of  the  wood, 

At  every  fence-corner  a  rifleman  stood; 

While  muskets  and  shot-guns  and  pitchforks  were  then 

Put  into  the  hands  of  the  rest  of  the  men. 

And  cow-bells  were  rung  and  tin-horns  we  sounded 

All  through  the  woods  where  the  bears  were  surrounded. 

From  the  rifle's  sharp  crack,  and  the  musketry's  rattle, 

You'd  have  thought  there  was  raging  a  terrible  battle. 

It  wasn't  quite  nine  when  the  racket  begun, 

And  the  clock  had  struck  eleven  before  it  was  done. 

The  bears  were  brought  forth  with  their  glory  departed, 

And  down  to  the  Corners  were  speedily  carted. 

Each  man  in  the  neighborhood  called  for  a  share, 

And  took  home  and  ate  of  the  meat  of  the  bear. 

'Tis  many  long  years  since  the  two  bears  were  slain, 

Yet  still  at  the  Corners  their  spirits  remain  ; 

And  'round  the  school  district  they  sometimes  will  prowl, 

And  stir  up  a  genuine  school-district  growl. 

How  many  changes  the  times  have  attended 

In  our  little  town  since  the  bear-hunt  was  ended  ! 

They  moved  the  wood  school-house  one  bright  summer  day, 

And  then  came  the  fire-fiend  and  swept  it  away. 

A  brick  one  succeeded,  but  naught  can  we  find 

Of  it  now  but  the  brick-bats  and  stone  left  behind. 

The  old  site  no  longer  responds  to  the  patter 

Of  light-footed  school -children's  frolicking  clatter ; 

But  right  in  its  midst  you  may  see  the  small  mound, 

That  tells  where  humanity  sleeps  in  the  ground. 

We  pass  through  the  streets,  but  no  longer  we  hear 

The  steps  of  Judge  Eldred,  the  first  pioneer. 

The  girls  have  grown  women,  the  boys  become  men, 

Yet  sometimes  it  seems  that  I  see  them  again 

In  the  fresh  bloom  of  childhood,  so  happy  and  free, 

As  they  played  years  ago,  in  their  innocent  glee. 

But,  no !     'Tis  their  children.     How  plain  we  can  trace 

The  parent's  reflection  in  each  happy  face  ! 

New  buildings  have  risen,  new  streets  opened  wide, 

And  taller  and  broader  the  trees  by  their  side ; 

And  new  friends  have  come,  and  the  old  gone  away, — 

And  the  child  is  a  man,  and  the  man  has  turned  gray, — 

But  whatever  changes  the  years  bring  along, 

The  village  still  merits  the  praise  of  my  song. 

The  boys  are  as  strong  and  the  girls  are  as  fair, 

There's  as  much  to  make  happy,  as  little  for  care, — 

The  men  are  as  honest,  the  women  as  true, — 

The  meadows  around  are  as  pleasant  to  view, — 

The  skies  are  as  bright,  and  the  woods  are  as  green, — 

They're  all  as  near  perfect  as  ever  was  seen." 

VILLAGE   OF   SCOTTS. 

Only  a  part  of  the  village  of  Scotts  lies  in  the  township 
of  Climax.  It  was  laid  out  by  Samuel  Scott,  owner  of  the 
Woodin  farm,  on  section  19,  in  187-.    Not  long  afterwards, 
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H.  M.  Goldsmith  put  up  a  large  store  in  that  part  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  put  in  a  stock  of  general  merchandise^  In  the 
upper  story  is  a  hall  used  for  public  meetings  of  all  sorts. 

CHURCHES. 

It  is  not  certain  who  preached  the  first  sermon  in  Climax, 
but  it  was  probably  either  a  man  named  Loomis,  a  traveling 
Baptist  minister,  or  Elder  T.  W.  Merrill.  The  latter  min- 
ister preached  frequently  at  Judge  Eldred's  house  in  1833 
and  1834.  The  first  Methodist  preaching  was  in  the  win- 
ter of  1834  and  1835,  in  Judge  Eldred's  outhouse,  used 
then  for  a  school-room.  Rev.  J.  T.  Robe  was  the  minister, 
and  he  was  called  there  at  that  time  by  the  fact  that  several 
Methodists  had  just  moved  into  the  settlement.  These 
were  John  Waterhouse,  John  Mulkins,  and  Wesley  Sher- 
man, and  perhaps  Potter  and  William  Eldred,  just  over  the 
line  in  Charleston.  Robe  preached  at  intervals  till  the 
summer  of  1835,  when  a  class  was  organized  at  the  house 
of  John  Waterhouse.  It  consisted  of  eight  members,  viz., 
Daniel  and  Lydia  Eldred,  John  Waterhouse  and  wife,  Al- 
fred and  Sally  Eldred,  Mila  Sherman,  and  Rebecca,  wife  of 
William  Eldred.  Soon  after  the  formation  of  this  class  the 
services  of  a  regular  minister,  Rev.  S.  S.  Williams,  were 
secured,  who  preached  around  at  the  settlers'  houses  once  in 
four  weeks  for  the  ensuing  year.  In  the  summer  of  1835 
Elder  Adams,  a  Baptist  minister,  began  preaching  at  ir- 
regular intervals,  and  in  1836  Rev.  John  Harris,  another 
Baptist,  came  into  the  country  and  began  preaching.  In 
1836  the  Methodists  put  two  ministers,  Beers  and  Kellogg, 
upon  the  circuit  in  which  Climax  was  then  included,  and 
they  preached  alternately  once  in  two  weeks  at  the  settlers' 
houses.  At  this  time  the  colony  was  pretty  well  supplied 
with  spiritual  aid  and  comfort,  two  Baptist  and  two  Meth- 
odist ministers  being  in  the  field,  besides  occasional  travel- 
ing missionaries  who  came  along  and  preached.  So  far 
there  was  no  regular  organization  of  any  church,  and  all 
parties  worked  harmoniously  together.  Whenever  a  min- 
ister came  along  the  houses  were  thrown  open  for  services, 
word  was  sent  about,  and  a  congregation  gathered  regard- 
less of  sect  or  denomination.  Judge  Eldred  was  the  lead- 
ing Baptist,  and  strong  in  his  belief,  but  his  house,  being 
more  suitable  than  any  other,  was  freely  opened  to  all.  If 
the  word  of  God  was  dispensed  it  mattered  little  to  what 
sect  the  preacher  belonged.  The  religious  feeling  of  the 
community  culminated  in  a  great  revival  in  the  winter  of 
1836-37.  The  first  school-house  had  just  been  fitted  up  and 
opened,  and  was  used  for  the  religious  meetings.  These 
meetings  were  conducted  by  Beers  and  Kellogg,  assisted  by 
Elder  Harris,  and  occasionally  by  others.  The  revival  was 
a  powerful  one,  and  exerted  a  strong  and  enduring  influ- 
ence on  the  future  growth  and  character  of  the  town. 
Nearly  every  person  in  the  community  was  brought  under 
religious  conviction,  and  a  permanent  reform  in  the  char- 
acters of  very  many  of  them  was  effected.  All  of  Judge 
Eldred's  family  not  previously  converted  were  gathered 
into  the  fold  at  that  time. 

Numerous  anecdotes  are  told  of  the  powerful  effect  of 
this  revival.  One  is  related  of  William  Eldred,  who  was 
concerted  then.  He  had  previously  been  very  intemperate, 
and  had  been  to  Comstock  and  got  a  jug  of  whisky  just 


before  the  meetings  began.  This  he  kept  in  the  barn. 
Soon  after  the  meetings  began  he  got  troubled  in  spirit, 
and  made  up  his  mind  to  stay  away.  When  his  friends 
besought  him  to  go,  he  feigned  sickness  ;  had  a  lame  back, 
and  could  not  go.  But  they  were  in  earnest,  and  not  to 
be  put  off  in  that  way.  So  they  hitched  up  a  sleigh,  and 
almost  perforce  carried  him  to  meeting.  During  the  ser- 
mon his  conscience  smote  him  heavily,  and  when  the  op- 
portunity arrived,  he  arose  and  confessed  his  misdoings. 
"  I  told  them,"  said  he,  "  that  I  had  a  lame  back,  but  that 
was  a  lie.  My  sickness  was  not  in  my  back,  but  in  my 
heart.  It  was  the  devil's  doings  to  keep  me  away  from 
meeting,  but  now  I  tell  the  devil  if  he  stays  with  me  he 
must  go  to  meeting  with  me  too."  After  meeting,  Elder 
Beers  went  home  with  him,  and  took  occasion  to  visit  the 
barn  with  him,  and  asked  him  to  pray.  But  that  was  too 
much.  He  could  not  do  it.  So  the  elder  knelt  down  and 
prayed  for  him,  but  he  said  that  during  the  prayer  he 
could  not  think  of  anything  but  that  jug  of  whisky.  After 
the  preacher  had  gone  he  went  to  the  barn,  and,  said  he, 
"  the  devil  told  me  to  take  a  good  drink  of  that  whisky 
before  I  destroyed  it,  but  I  said  no.  I  turned  up  the  jug, 
and  as  the  whisky  ran  out  it  went  gurgle,  gurgle,  gurgle, 
and  at  every  gurgle  my  heart  felt  lighter,  and  when  the 
last  drop  was  gone  I  shouted  Glory  to  God!" 

From  that  time  forward  he  lived  a  consistent,  temperate 
life.  Several  other  intemperate  men  were  reclaimed  at  the 
same  time,  and  lived  honored,  useful  citizens.  A  temper- 
ance society  was  organized  during  the  revival,  which  was 
probably  the  first  of  the  kind  in  town. 

Right  away  after  the  revival  two  churches  were  organ- 
ized, almost  simultaneously, — a  Baptist  and  a  Presbyterian. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Climax  was  organ- 
ized, the  14th  day  of  March,  1837,  at  a  meeting  held  at  the 
house  of  Isaac  Davis.  Seventeen  persons  presented  letters, 
which  were  read  and  received.  The  confession  of  faith 
and  covenant  of  the  Monroe  Presbytery  were  adopted. 
Heman  Baker  and  Jonathan  Sprague  were  chosen  deacons, 
and  William  E.  Sawyer  and  Silas  Kelsey  were  chosen 
elders.  Rev.  Silas  Woodbury  made  the  consecrating 
sprayer,  and  delivered  the  charge  to  the  officers  elect  and  to 
the  members.  Deacon  Baker  assisted  him  in  the  laying  on 
of  hands.  The  ministers  who  preached  to  this  church 
while  it  remained  in  Climax  were  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marsh,  of 
Battle  Creek,  and  Elder  Knappen,  of  Gull  Prairie.  A  lady 
who  had  listened  to  Elder  Knappen  relates  the  following 
anecdote  of  him :  He  was  an  eccentric  man,  strongly  op- 
posed to  Universalism,  seldom  failing  to  make  a  savage  on- 
slaught on  that  doctrine  whenever  he  could  find  or  make 
an  opportunity.  He  came  to  Michigan  across  the  lake 
from  Buffalo,  and  suffered  much  from  the  hardships  of 
the  journey.  Soon  after  his  arrival  the  lady  heard  him 
preach  a  sermon,  in  which,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom, 
there  was  no  allusion  to  Universalism.  Just  before  closing 
the  services,  however,  he  looked  around  the  audience  a 
moment  and  then  said,  "  I  think  there  are  no  Universalists 
in  this  congregation.  I  think  any  such  would  have  gone 
to  Heaven  direct  from  Buffalo,  rather  than  to  endure  what 
I  have  had  to  pass  through  in  coming  to  Michigan." 

The  meetings  of  this  church  were  usually  held  at  the 
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house  of  Isaac  Davis.  A  large  proportion  of  its  members 
lived  io  the  adjoining  township  of  Leroy,  in  Calhoun 
County,  and  in  January,  1840,  the  name  of  the  church 
was  changed  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Leroy, 
and  it  severed  its  connection  with  the  Kalamazoo  Presbytery 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Marshall  Presbytery.  It 
thus  passed  out  of  the  history  of  Climax,  although  it  still 
exists  in  the  neighboring  town, — a  powerful,  flourishing 
society. 

The  First  Methodist  Church  of  Climax  was  organized,  as 
before  stated,  in  July,  1835,  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Kobe,  and 
was  made  a  part  of  the  Kalamazoo  charge.  Rev.  S.  S. 
Williams  was  the  first  minister  in  the  circuit  after  the  class 
was  organized.  He  preached  one  year,  and  was  followed  by 
Erastus  Kellogg  and  Halley  Beers,  who  rode  the  circuit 
alternately,  and  carried  on  the  great  revival  of  the  winter 
of  1836-37  before  mentioned.  Kellogg  remained  in  the 
circuit  two  years,  while  Beers  was  succeeded  by  H.  Colcla- 
sier.  In  1838  a  man  named  Byron  was  placed  on  the  cir- 
cuit, and  he  was  followed,  in  1839,  by  Todd  and  H.  Worth- 
ington. 

Worthington  was  a  mere  stripling,  not  yet  of  age,  but 
gifted  with  unusual  ability.  He  married  Deacon  Amnion 
Mills'  daughter,  and  gave  up  preaching  after  a  time.  These 
men  preached  in  the  school-house  for  some  time,  but  after  a 
while  a  dissatisfaction  arose  between  the  Methodists  and 
Baptists  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  house,  when  the  Meth- 
odists withdrew,  and  thenceforward  held  their  meetings  in 
Charleston,  where  they  built  a  church  in  1840.  They 
thus  passed  out  of  the  history  of  Climax  till  1870.  Sev- 
eral characteristic  anecdotes  are  told  of  Elder  Byron. 
When  the  several  candidates  who  had  been  converted 
during  a  revival  had  passed  their  probation,  it  became  the 
duty  of  Elder  Byron  to  baptize  them,  which  he  did  by 
sprinkling.  One  of  them,  Socrates  Griswold,  chose  to  be 
poured,  and  insisted  on  it,  whereupon,  at  his  turn,  Byron 
dashed  the  whole  contents  of  the  vessel  over  him,  which 
ran  down  his  clothes  in  streams  upon  the  floor.  At 
another  time  Byron  was  staying  at  Deacon  Mills'.  The 
deacon  recently  had  a  lot  of  pork  stolen,  and  very  nat- 
urally chafed  over  the  loss.  When  the  time  came  for  fam- 
ily prayers,  Byron  prayed  for  each  member  of  the  family, 
and  finished  by  saying,  "  0,  Lord,  we  pray  thee  detect  the 
man  who  stole  Brother  Mills'  pork." 

A  few  years  later  Byron  turned  Millerite,  and  came  back 
to  the  prairie,  preaching  the  speedy  end  of  the  world.  A 
man  by  the  name  of  Moses  Clark  had  recently  held  a  series 
of  meetings  at  the  Methodist  meeting-house,  in  which  he 
preached  the  Millerite  doctrines  with  great  effect,  creating 
a  tremendous  excitement  among  those  who  believed  in  him. 
People  came  from  far  and  near  to  hear  him,  and  guards 
were  stationed  at  the  doors  to  announce  the  names  of  the 
people  as  they  came  or  departed.  Prominent  among  the 
converts  was  Daniel  B.  Eldred,  who,  in  a  business  point  of 
view,  was  literally  ruined  by  the  delusion.  It  is  related  of 
him  that  a  short  time  before  the  time  set  for  the  final  dis- 
solution of  all  things  earthly,  he  had  occasion  to  go  to 
Kalamazoo,  and  on  the  way  lost  a  linch-pin  from  his  wagon. 
He  stopped  at  a  blacksmith's  in  Galesburg  to  have  a  new 
one  fitted.      The  blacksmith  made  the  pin  and  tried  it; 


finding  it  a  little  too  large  to  go  into  its  place  readily,  he  was 
about  to  take  it  out  and  file  it  down  a  little,  when  Eldred 
stopped  him.  "  Drive  it  in,"  said  he  ;  "  it  will  answer  for 
three  days.  I  shan't  want  it  after  that,  as  the  world  is 
coming  to  an  end."  The  pin  was  driven  in,  accordingly,  so 
tight  that  an  ox-team  could  not  have  drawn  it  out,  and 
Eldred  went  on  his  way  proclaiming  that  the  end  of  the 
world  was  at  hand.  In  the  year  1870  the  Methodist 
church  was  moved  back  to  Climax.  The  completion  of 
the  Peninsular  Railroad  had  started  up  a  little  village  at 
Climax,  and  a  large  number  of  its  members  lived  near 
there,  and  as,  with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  society, 
it  had  become  necessary  to  erect  a  new  church  edifice,  it 
was  determined  to  build  it  at  the  corners.  The  necessary 
funds  were  raised,  and  a  handsome  brick  church  erected  in 
the  east  part  of  the  village.  It  became  immediately  the 
leading  religious  society  in  town,  and  in  1878  added  a 
handsome  parsonage  to  the  church  property.  The  present 
membership  is  154.  Value  of  church  (estimated),  $5250 ; 
of  parsonage,  $1400. 

In  1876  the  CI i max  Church  was  detached  from  the  circuit 
and  made  a  separate  pastoral  charge,  and  its  pastors  have 
held  services  at  Scott's  Station  and  the  Martin  school-house 
in  Battle  Creek. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  pastors  in  charge  of  the 
church  since  its  first  organization  : 

Kalamazoo  Charge.— 1835,  S.  S.  Williams;  1836,  Erastus  Kellogg 
and  Halley  Beers;  1837,  E.  Kellogg  and  H.  Colclasier;  1838, 
—  Byron  and  H.  Colclasier;  1839, Todd  and  H.  Worth- 
ington; 1840,  Aekley  and  Brier;  1841-42,  Jona- 
than Hudson;    1843,  R.  R.  Richards  and  Parker;    1844, 

Daniel  Bush  and  A.  J.  Eldred;  1845,  Daniel  Bush  and  S.  R. 
Cook. 

Climax   Charge.— 1846, Young;  1847,  V.  G.  Boynton;  1848,  R. 

L.  Farnsworth;  1849-50,  Curtis  Mosher;  1851,  A.  Wakefield; 
1876-78,  E.  S.  McChesney;  1879,  L.  M.  Edmonds. 

Galesburg  Charge. — 1852-53,  A.  A.  Dunton ;  1854,  Isaac  Abbott; 
1855,  F.  Gage;  1856,  R.  Sapp ;  1857-58,  S.  Steele;  1859,  I.Ab- 
bott; 1860,  V.  G.  Boynton;  1861,  A.  Billings;  1862-63,  H.  M. 
Joy;  1864,  W.  W.  Johnson;  1865,  A.  J.  Van  Wyck ;  1866,  S.  C. 
Woodard;  1867-69,  G.  W.  Sherman;  1870,  J.  W.  Miller;  1871 
-72,  D.  Engle;  1873-74,  C.  L.  Barnhart;  1875-76,  L.  W.  Earle; 
1877-78,  H.  P.  Henderson;  1879-80,  J.  A.  Sprague. 

The  membership  of  the  Galesburg  Church,  including 
the  Comstock  charge  (taken  in  1879),  is  190;  Sabbath- 
school  scholars,  250  ;  superintendent  of  the  latter,  W.  W. 
Olin. 

West  Climax  Methodist  Church. — A  class  was  formed 
at  West  Climax,  at  the  Wilson  school-house,  by  a  local 
preacher  named  Orlando  Keyes  some  time  about  1858. 
Keyes  was  a  cooper  by  trade,  and  lived  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  section  17.  Having  the  talent  and  the  inclina- 
tion, he  spent  his  spare  time  in  preparation  for  the  ministry, 
and  preached  at  various  places  in  the  vicinity  of  his  home 
as  occasion  and  opportunity  offered.  He  entered  the  army 
as  chaplain  of  the  12th  Regiment  of  Michigan  Infantry 
in  1863,  with  which  regiment  he  served  through  the  war. 
He  died  January  13,  1866,  from  disease  contracted  in  the 
army. 

At  the  Conference  held  in  Ionia,  in  September,  1860,  a 
circuit  was  organized,  called  the  "  West  Climax  Circuit," 
and  probably  included  McKain's  Corners,  Brady,  and 
Wakeshma.     Its  headquarters  were  at  the  Wilson  sehool- 
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bouse  in  Climax,  and  R.  D.  McCarthy  was  appointed 
pastor.  At  the  next  Conference  he  reported  45  members. 
In  1866  the  name  of  the  circuit  was  changed  to  Wakeshma, 
but  preaching  was  continued  at  the  Wilson  school-house 
till  1872,  when  the  appointment  was  removed  to  McKain's 
Corners,  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Hallowell,  and  preaching  at  Wilson's 
suspended.  In  1876  the  Climax  appointment  was  detached 
from  the  Galesburg  charge,  and  a  new  circuit  formed,  con- 
sisting of  Climax,  Scotts  (preaching  at  the  Wilson  school- 
house),  and  Martin's  school-house,  in  Battle  Creek  town- 
ship. Services  were  held  in  Goldsmith's  Hall,  in  Scotts, 
from  the  winter  of  1876  until  November,  1879,  when  it 
was  removed  to  the  Wilson  school-house.  The  society  now 
numbers  23  members,  and  has  preaching  every  alternate 
Sunday  afternoon.  They  expect  to  be  able  to  build  a 
church  and  have  regular  Sabbath  services  at  no  very  dis- 
tant date.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  pastors  who  have 
been  appointed  to  this  work  : 

West  Climax  Charge.— 1860,  Rev.  R.  D.  McCarthy ;  1861,  Almond 
Gore;   1862-63,  supplied  by  0.  Keyes;  1864-65,  A.  W.  Torrey. 

Wakeshma  Charge.— 1866,  A.  W.  Torrey;  1867-68,  William  M.  Pad- 
dock; 1869,  C.  T.  Van  Antwerp;  1870-72,  J.  W.  Hallowell. 

Climax  Charge.— 187 '6-78,  E.  S.  McChesney ;  1879,  L.  M.  Edmonds. 

First  Baptist  Church,  Climax. — The  annals  of  the  early 
history  of  the  various  churches  in  Climax  is  involved  in  no 
little  obscurity,  owing  to  the  imperfect  condition  and  loss 
of  early  records.  For  the  history  of  these  churches  pre- 
vious to  1851  we  have  to  depend  mainly  on  the  memory 
of  the  early  settlers.  Judge  Eldred  was  a  rigid  Baptist, 
strong  in  the  faith.  His  religion  and  his  politics  were  all 
in  all  to  him,  and  he  worked  zealously  for  both.  So  long 
as  there  were  no  church  organizations  in  town  he  worked 
ardently  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  without  asking  the 
denomination  of  the  man  who  preached  it.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  different  churches  were  organized,  the  lines 
were  drawn  close,  and  he  was  square  on  the  Baptist  side 
of  them.  The  story  of  the  early  preaching  has  been  already 
told. 

A  Baptist  conference  was  organized  by  Elder  John 
Harris  in  1836.  Immediately  after  the  revival  in  the 
winter  of  1836-37  the  Baptist  Church  was  organized, 
under  the  ministration  of  Elder  Harris.  Among  its  first 
members  were  Caleb  Eldred  and  wife,  Larned  Gore  and 
wife,  Isaiah  Gore  and  wife,  Eliza  Bonney,  Amy  Law- 
rence, Stephen  Eldred  and  wife,  N.  Elwell  and  wife,  Mrs. 
Simeon  Freer,  Mrs.  Willard  Lovell,  Joseph  E.  Riddle,  and 
N.  Jaquish.  Elder  Harris  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
great  revival,  and,  like  Judge  Eldred,  was  anxious  for  the 
upbuilding  and  prosperity  of  the  church,  and  whatever  of 
strength  and  influence  it  ever  possessed  was  largely  due  to 
their  efforts.  Elder  Harris  lived  in  South  Battle  Creek, 
about  eight  miles  distant,  and  used  to  walk  to  the  prairie 
Sabbath  mornings  to  preach  the  gospel  to  his  hearers.  A 
large  swamp  had  to  be  crossed  on  the  way,  and  he  fre- 
quently 45am e  into  Judge  Eldred's  with  his  feet  wet,  when 
he  would  remove  his  stockings,  wring  the  water  from  them, 
and  dry  them  at  the  fire.  No  persuasions  of  his  hostess 
would  induce  him  to  take  the  loan  of  a  dry  pair. 

He  ministered  to  the  church  for  many  years  without 
other  pay  than  the  people  saw  fit  to  freely  give  him,  which 


in  those  times  was  not  a  large  sum.  The  meetings  were 
held  in  the  school-house,  in  District  No.  1,  till  1847,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  years,  when  the  society  hired 
the  use  of  the  Methodist  church  in  Charleston.  In  1847 
the  society  built  a  brick  church,  the  first  one  of  any  kind 
in  town.  Elder  Harris  continued  to  preach  until  1850, 
with  occasional  help  from  other  ministers.  Some  time  in 
1850  a  young  graduate  of  Michigan  University  supplied  the 
pulpit,  with  great  acceptance  to  the  people,  and  it  is  set  down 
in  the  first  page  of  the  church  record  that  on  the  third  day 
of  January,  1851,  it  was 

"  Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  expedient  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Master's  kingdom  that  Brother  T.  R.  B.  Palmer  be  more  fully  set 
apart  to  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry  by  ordination,  and  that  we 
request  the  churches  of  Athens,  S.  Battle  Creek,  Yorkville,  Gales- 
burg,  Kalamazoo,  and  Schoolcraft  to  send  discreet  brethren  to  sit 
with  us  in  council  on  Friday,  the  17th  Inst.,  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  Br.  Palmer,  and,  if  thought  expedient, 
ordain  him  to  the  work  of  the  Gospel  Ministry." 

He  was  ordained,  accordingly,  on  the  appointed  day,  the 
following  clergymen  sitting  in  the  council  and  assisting  in 
the  ordination :  Dr.  Belcher,  E.  S.  Dunham,  P.  F.  Jones, 
John  Harris,  E.  H.  Hamlin,  W.  G.  Johnson,  J.  Gould,  C. 
Mosher,  and  R.  L.  Farnsworth.  The  young  minister  thus 
ordained  preached  for  the  society  with  great  success  until 
the  following  November,  when  he  was  called  to  another 
sphere  of  action.  He  was  followed  by  J.  L.  McCloud,  who 
served  as  pastor  until  June,  1854,  when  Elder  Harris  was 
again  brought  into  service.  In  1855  a  little  breeze  arose  in 
the  church  on  the  slavery  question,  and  we  find  it  recorded 
that  on  "  Feb.  23,  1856,  it  was  resolved  to  give  a  letter  of 
dismission  to  Brother  Stephen  Eldred,  by  his  request,  be- 
cause he  could  not  fellowship  the  church  or  churches  gene- 
erally  on  account  of  their  anti-slavery  principles."  About 
this  time  Judge  Eldred  built  a  parsonage  on  a  lot  adjoin- 
ing the  church,  and  presented  the  lot  and  house  to  the 
society. 

In  April,  1858,  the  church  extended  a  call  to  Rev.  D. 
Osborn,  and  gave  Elder  Harris  letters  of  dismission,  at  his 
request.  Elder  Osborn  acted  as  pastor  until  July,  1860. 
During  his  pastorate  the  society  was  agitated  by  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  they  should  hold  fellowship  with  mem- 
bers of  secret  societies,  the  Freemasons  in  particular ;  but 
nothing  resulted  from  the  agitation.  Elder  Harris  followed 
Osborn  for  a  year,  and  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  Rev. 
T.  L.  R.  Jones. 

The  great  civil  war  was  now  raging,  and  several  mem- 
bers of  the  church  were  out  fighting  for  their  country,  and 
the  church,  in  common  with  all  the  true-hearted  people  of 
the  country,  did  all  it  could  for  the  aid  and  comfort  of  the 
Union  soldiers.  Contributions  were  taken  up  for  the  Relief 
Society,  and  letters  of  sympathy  and  cheer  sent  to  their  ab- 
sent Boys  in  Blue.  The  history  of  the  church  from  that 
time  down  to  the  present  has  been  one  of  alternate  revival 
and  depression.  At  times  it  has  seemed  in  the  full  tide  of 
prosperity,  and  again  has  been  unable  to  sustain  preach- 
ing- 

In  October,  1864,  an  arrangement  was  entered  into  with 

the  Baptist  Church  at  Galesburg,  by  which  Rev.  H.  C. 
Beals  was  employed  to  serve  both  churches.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Revs.  John  Dunham,  C.  Wolf,  Compton  A.  Gore, 
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- Gage, Shear.     At  present  the  church  is  in  a 

languishing  condition. 

Other  Churches, — No  other  regularly-organized  churches 
than  those  mentioned  have  existed  in  town,  although  min- 
isters of  other  denominations  have  preached  at  times  with 
more  or  less  regularity.  Some  time  about  1850  or  1851, 
Rev.  R.  L.  Farnsworth,  who  had  previously  preached  as 
a  Methodist  minister  on  the  Galesburg  circuit,  changed 
his  views  and  came  out  as  a  Congregationalist.  He  settled 
on  the  prairie,  and  preached  regularly  in  the  Baptist  church 
for  a  year  or  two.  If  there  was  any  regularly-organized 
church,  the  records  are  in  the  hands  of  some  of  its  mem- 
bers or  are  entirely  lost.  A  parsonage  was  built  by  a  stock 
company,  and  occupied  by  Farnsworth  in  1850.  Farnsworth 
preached  to  the  Congregationalists  one  or  two  years,  when 
he  turned  Swedenborgian  and  went  away.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  E.  Andrus,  who  preached  for  a  year  or 
more.* 

After  his  departure  there  was  no  more  regular  Congre- 
gational preaching,  and  the  society,  if  there  was  any,  gave 
up  the  ghost.  From  that  time  until  the  present  there  have 
been  no  regular  services  in  town  by  any  denomination  other 
than  those  mentioned,  excepting  that  the  Rev.  C.  G.  How- 
land,  of  Kalamazoo,  preached  for  a  short  time  in  1878  to 
the  Unitarians,  and  traveling  ministers  have  occasionally 
preached  in  the  various  school -houses. 

SOCIETIES. 

Climax  Lodge,  No.  59,  F.  and  A.  M.,  was  organized  at 
the  residence  of  Thomas  B.  Eldred,  under  dispensation, 
Oct.  11,  1852.  Its  charter  members  were  Thomas  B.  El- 
dred, W.  M. ;  Sanford  Smith,  S.  W.  ;  Lansing  Capron, 
J.  W. ;  Samuel  C.  Hodgman,  Sec.  ;  Lafayette  W.  Lovell, 
Treas. ;  Lovell  Moore,  Jr.,  S.  D. ;  Benjamin  Todd,  J.  D. 
They  received  their  charter  in  1853.  The  lodge  held  its 
meetings  at  the  residence  of  T.  B.  Eldred  for  several  years. 
After  a  time  the  place  of  meeting  was  changed  to  Lansing 
Capron's,  in  Charleston.  About  1856,  T.  B.  Eldred  and 
Harvey  Lent  put  up  a  building  near  the  corners,  the  upper 
story  of  which  was  finished  off  for  and  used  as  a  Masonic 
hall  for  several  years.  The  room  is  now  owned  and  used 
by  Dr.  0.  F.  Seeley  for  an  office.  Some  time  about  1860 
the  building  was  sold,  and  the  lodge  went  to  Horace  Ar- 
nold's, in  Charleston,  to  hold  their  meetings.  In  1862  they 
purchased  a  corner-lot  in  Climax  village,  and  built  a  Ma- 
sonic hall,  the  upper  story  of  which  was  handsomely  fitted 
up  and  furnished  for  their  use.  In  1864  they  sold  the 
property  to  M.  Hodgman,  reserving  the  upper  story,  which 
they  continued  to  occupy  until  Jan.  13,  1878,  when  the 
building  was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  they  lost  everything 
they  had  in  it.  The  lodge  had  their  property  insured  for 
$800,  which  they  received  after  some  little  delay.  Since 
then  the  lodge  has  met  in  the  Odd-Fellows'  Hall. 

Their  present  membership  is  about  70.  Their  principal 
officers  are  Newell  J.  Kelsey,  W.  M. ;  John  W.  Howard, 

*  Andrus  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wolcott,  who  preached 
for  some  time  with  great  success,  but  an  anti-Maine  law  sermon 
preached  by  him  during  the  exciting  times  caused  by  the  enforcement 
of  the  liquor  law  (spoken  of  in  Judge  Bldred's  biographical  sketch) 
Qiade  him  so  unpopular  that  he  gave  up  the  field.  He  was  followed 
by  Rev.  John  Scotford,  who  preached  a  year  or  more. 


S.  W. ;  Isaac  Elwell,  J.  W. ;  L.  S.  Eldred,  Sec. ;  L.  W. 
Lovell,  Treas. 

Galesburg  Lodge,  organized  in  1855,  and  Athens  Lodge, 
organized  in  1869,  were  offshoots  from  the  Climax  Lodge. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Masters  of  the  lodge  from  its 
organization  to  1879,  in  the  order  of  their  service :  T.  B. 
Eldred,  0.  Arnold,  N.  Eldred,  L.  W.  Lovell,  M.  Hodgman, 
L.  W.  Lovell,  O.  F.  Seeley,  N.  J.  Kelsey. 

Montour  Grange,  No.  49,  P.  of  H.,  was  organized  at 
Scotts,  Aug.  15, 1873,  with  the  following  charter  members  : 
Gutelius  Snyder,  A.  J.  Osburn,  Samuel  S.  Skinner,  George 
T.  Young,  Alexander  Sweet,  Charles  Moore,  John  Richard- 
son, H.  D.  Osburn,  Matthias  Haas,  Elijah  Grover,  Charles 
P.  Cook,  Daniel  0.  Cheney,  B.  P.  Burpee,  Lorenzo  Calkins, 
Edward  Pursel,  Adelbert  Forbush.  Rollin  Grover,  Charles 
Eberstein,  Thomas  Haas,  George  Eberstein,  Henry  Adams, 
Thomas  E.  Husted,  Mrs.  Abaline  Snyder,  Mrs.  Frances 
Young,  Mrs.  Emily  Sweet,  Mrs.  Catharine  Haas,  Mrs. 
Diana  Pursel,  Mrs.  Abigail  Adams,  Mrs.  Miranda  Grover, 
Miss  Ida  Sweet,  Minnie  French,  Hattie  L.  Sandal,  Helen 
Johnson,  and  Louisa  Forbush.  Its  first  officers  were: 
Master,  Gutelius  Snyder ;  Overseer,  A.  J.  Osburn  ;  Secre- 
tary, Daniel  0.  Cheney.  Its  meetings  are  held  in  Gold- 
smith's Hall,  and  the  grange  has  been  remarkably  prosperous 
from  the  beginning.  Its  different  Masters  have  been  Gute- 
lius Snyder,  George  Eberstein,  Adam  Haas,  and  John 
Schramlin.  The  Master  in  1879  was  Adam  Haas  ;  Secre- 
tary, Aldelbert  Forbush. 

Climax  Grange,  No.  72,  P.  of  H.,  was  organized  at  the 
village  of  Climax,  under  a  dispensation  from  the  National 
Grange,f  dated  Sept.  18,  1873.  On  the  10th  day  of  No- 
vember, 1873,  the  grange  was  chartered.  The  following 
are  the  names  of  the  charter  members  :  L.  W.  Lovell,  Enos 
T.  Lovell,  Jervis  D.  Adams,  Caleb  V.  Lawrence,  Robert 
Roof,  Henry  Day,  0.  W.  Eldred,  L.  S.  Eldred,  Wm.  Tobey, 
J.  T.  Retalick,  Mrs.  Eliza  Lovell,  Mrs.  Martha  Myers,  Mrs. 
Millie  Eldred,  and  Mrs.  Olcha  Lawrence.  Nothing  was 
done  by  the  grange  until  the  following  spring.  The  first 
officers  of  the  grange  were  J.  D.  Adams,  Master;  C.  V. 
Lawrence,  Overseer  ;  E.  T.  Lovell,  Lecturer ;  J.  Q.  Adams, 
Steward ;  H.  H.  Pierce,  Assistant  Steward ;  J.  R.  Milli- 
man,  Treas. ;  L.  S.  Eldred,  Sec.  ;  J.  McAlister,  Gate- 
Keeper ;  Nellie  Lefever,  Ceres ;  Olcha  Lawrence,  Pomona ; 
Nancy  McAlister,  Flora ;  Mrs.  Mattie  Myers,  Lady  Assist- 
ant Steward. 

The  grange  held  its  meetings  in  Lie's  Hall  until  March, 
1877,  when  the  upper  story  of  A.  B.  Eldred's  building 
was  hired  and  fitted  up  for  a  grange  hall.  The  Odd-Fellows 
were  admitted  to  the  hall  and  assisted  in  furnishing  it.  In 
1878  the  Odd-Fellows  rented  the  hall  of  Mr.  Eldred,  and 
admitted  the  grange  in  turn.  In  May,  1879,  the  grange 
disposed  of  their  share  of  the  hall  furniture  to  the  Odd- 
Fellows,  and  since  that  time  have  held  their  meetings  at  the 
houses  of  the  members.  The  society  has  never  been  as 
strong  as  might  have  been  expected  from  its  location  and 
the  character  of  the  farming  community  it  represents. 
The  principal  work  in  which  the  public  was  interested, 
was  accomplished  by  a  series  of  Farmers'  Institutes  organ- 
ized and  carried  on  in  1878  and  1879.  In  this  work  the 
f  State  Grauge(?). 
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grange  was  cheerfully  and  well  assisted  by  the  people  of 
the  vicinity,  and  the  result  was  gratifying  to  all  concerned. 
The  Masters  of  the  grange  have  been,  in  1874,  J.  D. 
Adams;  1875-76,  Enos  T.  Lovell ;  1877-79,  Francis 
Hodgman. 

Climax  Prairie  Lodge,  No.  70,  I.  0.  of  G.  T.,  was  or- 
ganized March  25,  1859,  with  the  following  charter  mem- 
bers: Potter  Eldred,  Park  Heath,  C.  B.  Guchess,  Jane  S. 
Powell,  Lydia  B.  Cole,  C.  E.  Peters,  E.  A.  Arnold,  K.  E. 
Peters,  John  Davison,  0.  Keyes,  L.  E.  Cole,  D.  C.  Reed, 
H.  Arnold,  E.  A.  Reed,  I.  Peters,  R.  Randall,  L.  Capron, 
E.  A.  Peters.  The  following  officers  were  elected  at  the 
first  meeting:  I.  Peters,  W.  C.  T.;  E.  A.  Reed,  W.  V.  T.; 
D.  C.  Reed,  W.  S. ;  Potter  Eldred,  W.  T. ;  E.  A.  Peters, 
W.  I.  G. ;  Park  Heath,  W.  0.  G.  Meetings  were  held  in 
Sawyer's  Hall,  in  what  is  now  Ides'  building.  The  lodge 
continued  in  operation  at  this  time  about  two  years,  as  near 
as  we  can  learn.  The  following  were  its  presiding  officers : 
1859,  W.  C.  T.,  I.  Peters,  O.  Keyes ;  1860,  W.  E.  Sawyer, 
Isaac  Arnold,  Henry  Dickie;  1861,  Isaac  Arnold,  C.  B. 
Guchess. 

Two  efforts  have  since  been  made  to  resuscitate  the  lodge. 
In  the  winter  of  1865-66  it  was  started  anew,  and  contin- 
ued about  a  year.  The  Chiefs  during  the  time  were  O.  F. 
Seeley  and  Eugene  M.  Eldred.  In  1876  it  was  again 
revived,  with  Frank  McNutt  as  Chief,  but  did  not  survive 
the  first  term  of  his  office. 

Climax  Prairie  Lodge,  No.  288,  I.  0.  0.  F.,  was  char- 
tered Jan.  9, 1877.  Its  charter  members  were  John  Bonner, 
Charles  W.  Brain ard,  Amiel  Robins,  James  H.  Leonard, 
Charles  Brown,  Wm.  Jackson,  and  John  M.  Wardell.  It 
met  for  a  short  time  in  Ide's  Hall,  but  very  soon  after  an 
arrangement  was  entered  into  with  the  Climax  Grange  by 
which  the  latter  society  leased  the  upper  story  of  A.  B.  El- 
dred's  store  for  one  year,  and  permitted  thp  Odd-Fellows  to 
use  it  a  portion  of  the  time.  The  two  societies  fitted  it  up 
and  furnished  their  rooms  in  handsome  style  at  their  joint 
expense.  In  1878  the  Odd-Fellows  leased  the  hall  for  five 
years,  and  admitted  the  Freemasons  to  its  use.  In  1879 
the  grange  sold  their  share  of  the  furniture  to  the 
Odd- Fellows  and  withdrew  from  the  hall.  The  lodge  has 
been  prospered,  and  now  numbers  between  60  and  70 
members.  The  presiding  officers  have  been  John  Bonner, 
Wm.  Jackson,  J.  McAlister,  E.  D.  Bushnell,  and  F. 
McNary.  Its  elective  officers  at  present  are  F.  McNary, 
N.  G. ;  Charles  Gould,  V.  G. ;  S.  B.  Sanders,  R.  S. ;  G. 
W.  Hawver,  P.  S. ;  H.  Bishop,  Treas.  The  Scott  Lodge 
is  an  offshoot  from  this  society. 

The  Climax  Reform  Club  was  organized  at  the  Methodist 
church,  March  16,  1877,  and  the  following  officers  elected : 
President,  Linneus  Brown ;  First  Vice-President,  William 
Tobey ;  Second  Vice-President,  Johannes  Lefever ;  Secre- 
tary, J.  R.  Monroe ;  Financial  Secretary,  William  Sheldon  ; 
Treasurer,  John  M.  Wardell;  First  Marshal,  Frank 
McNutt ;  Second  Marshal,  George  Reasoner ;  Sergeant-at- 
Arms,  D.  Van  de  Bogart.  The  club  fitted  up  the  hall  in 
Ides'  building,  and  held  regular  meetings  in  it  until  July, 
1878,  when  they  left  it.  In  December  the  club  reorganized 
and  held  meetings  in  Hodgman's  Hall  till  the  next  July, 
since  which  time  there  have  been  no  meetings  of  the  club 


up  to,  the  time  of  the  present  writing.  The  presidents 
of  the  club  have  been  William  Tobey,  Joseph  Harrison,  M. 
N.  Lefever,  and  L.  B.  Sanders. 

THE   CLIMAX   CORNET   BAND 

was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1877,  mainly  through  the  efforts 
of  N.  E.  Retalick.  Its  first  members  were  N.  E.  Retalick, 
Ithiel  Eldred,  Albert  Harding,  George  Bucklin,  Evander 
Averill,  Wallace  Peckham,  Clayton  Peckham,  James 
Brown,  Ransom  Collins,  H.  L.  Cobb,  Ira  G.  Wilson,  Wil- 
liam Hoyer,  and  F.  Hodgman.  The  members  of  the  band 
purchased  their  own  instruments,  with  about  $25  assistance 
from  outside  parties,  and  began  practice  once  a  week,  which 
they  have  kept  up  ever  since.  As  was  to  be  expected,  sev- 
eral of  the  first  members  did  not  develop  any  special  apti- 
tude for  playing  their  instruments,  and  by  the  spring  of 
1879  about  half  of  them  had  given  it  up  and  left  the  band. 
A  similar  band  had  been  organized  in  the  north  part  of 
the  town  of  Leroy  and  South  Battle  Creek,  about  the  same 
time,  called  the  East  Leroy  Cornet  Band.  Their  success 
had  been  about  the  same  as  the  Climax  Band,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1879  the  two  bands  agreed  to  join  forces,  which 
they  did  to  their  mutual  advantage.  The  members  at  pres- 
ent are  F.  Hodgman,  Leader ;  Albert  York,  1st  E-flat  cor- 
net;  Barney  Christie,  2d  E-flat  cornet;  N.  E.  Retalick,  1st 

B-flat  cornet ;  Alf.  Miner,  2d  B-flat  cornet ;  Parker, 

1st  E-flat  alto;  I.  G.  Wilson,  2d  E-flat  alto;  Albert  Hunt, 
1st  B-flat  tenor ;  Wilbert  Pierce,  2d  B-flat  tenor ;  James 
H.  Brown,  baritone  ;  Will.  Hoyer,  1st  E-flat  tuba  ;  Will. 
Miner,  2d  E-flat  tuba ;  Lewis  Pierce,  snare-drum ;  Hazard 
Pierce,  bass-drum.  Meetings  for  practice  are  held  weekly 
at  the  village  of  Climax. 

CEMETERIES. 

There  are  two  cemeteries  in  town,  one  at  the  village  of 
Climax,  and  the  other  on  section  17,  near  the  residence  of 
L.  T.  Averill.  The  first  is  situated  eighty  rods  south  of 
the  "  Corners"  at  the  village,  and  contains  about  an  acre  of 
land.  It  was  opened  to  the  public  by  Judge  Eldred,  in 
1836,  who  afterwards  gave  the  ground  to  the  Baptist  So- 
ciety. The  first  person  whom  we  can  learn  of  having  been 
buried  there  was  Henry  Schramlin,  who  died  in  the  fall  of 
1836.  The  first  school-house  stood  in  one  corner  of  the 
burying-ground,  and  in  the  winter  the  school-children  used 
to  slide  down  hill  among  the  graves.  When  the  old  school- 
house  was  removed  the  site  was  added  to  the  cemetery,  and 
a  new  one  purchased,  adjoining  it  on  the  south.  When 
the  second  school-site  was  given  up  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Isaac  Pierce.  This  has  recently  been  fitted  up  by  his 
widow  for  a  cemetery,  and  a  handsome  monument  erected 
to  his  memory. 

The  cemetery  on  section  17  consists  of  about  an  acre  of 
ground  near  the  quarter  post  on  the  west  side  of  the  section. 
It  was  first  opened  on  the  south  side  by  John  Carney,  in 
1850,  and  the  first  burial  was  Samuel  Carney,  who  died  in 
December,  1850.  The  next  was  the  wife  of  Joel  A.  Gard- 
ner. After  several  years,  Hollis  Gilson  opened  another 
half-acre  to  the  public  for  burial  purposes'.  No  deed  of  the 
ground  has  ever  been  made  to  the  public  in  any  way,  and 
they  occupy  it  by  the  free-will  and  sufferance  of  the  owner. 


ISAAC  PIERCE. 


Of  those  hardy  first  pioneers  who  came  into  Climax 
when  its  present  farms  were  forests,  or  unbroken  prairies, 
its  homes  the  log  shanties  first  built  now  existing  only  in 
the  imaginings  of  the  first  settlers,  there  was  no  one  better 
fitted  to  fill  such  a  place  than  Isaac  Pierce,  of  whom  this 
brief  sketch  is  written.  A  man  of  firm  constitution,  of 
great  physical  strength,  and  of  indomitable  will,  he  seemed 
formed  by  nature  to  be  "  a  leader  of  men," — a  pioneer. 
He  was  bora  in  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  July  28, 1803.  His 
family  were  of  English  origin,  having  early  emigrated  to 
America. 

Langworthy  Pierce,  Isaac's  father,  was  born  in  Bhode 
Island,  from  whence  he  moved,  after  his  marriage,  to  Berk- 
shire Co.,  Mass.  In  1811  he  went  to  New  York,  finally 
buying  a  farm  of  wild  land  in  Livingston  County,  which 
he  improved  and  lived  upon  until  1830,  when  he  moved 
to  Niagara  County,  where  he  lived  until  his  death.  Isaac 
lived  with  his  father  until  his  marriage,  working  on  the 
farm  from  childhood,  and  receiving  his  education  mostly 
in  the  school  of  observation.  After  his  marriage,  in  1831, 
he  started  in  life  for  himself,  working  land  on  shares  for  a 
time,  and  then  buying  a  farm  %  article,  on  which  but 
little  had  to  be  paid.  We  next  find  him  in  Niagara 
County,  where  he  bought  a  farm  of  wild  land,  and  on  which 


he  built  a  log  house,  and  with  his  accustomed  energy  com- 
menced to  improve  and  clear. 

This  farm  he  sold  in  1835  and  came  to  Climax,  Mich., 
where  he  bought  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  on 
which,  part  of  the  village  of  Climax  now  stands.  The 
next  year  he  came  with  his  family  and  commenced  life  in 
the  new  home.  This  farm  he  cleared  and  improved  as  well 
as  several  others  at  different  times  owned  by  him.  On  this 
farm  he  lived  until  his  death,  which  occurred  July  12, 1873. 
To  the  farm  he  added  until  he  owned  at  different  times  eight 
hundred  acres  of  land ;  and  it  is  said  of  him  that  few  men 
did  more  hard  work  or  contributed  more  toward  the  im- 
provement of  the  town.  •     *  : 

In  an  early  day  he  was  a  Whig,  and  at  the  first  township 
meeting  was  elected  a  justice  of  the  peace,  which  office  he 
held  many  years.  He  was  a  leader  in  his  party,  and  at  the 
first  township  meeting,  which  was  one  of  the  most  hotly 
contested  elections  ever  held  in  the  town,  no  one  did  more 
to  earn  the  victory  won  by  the  Whigs  than  Mr.  Pierce.  He 
was  at  different  times  supervisor  of  the  town.  He  died  a 
wealthy  man.  For  his  first  wife  he  married  Miss  Catherine 
Archer,  by  whom  he  had  tea  children.  His  second  wife 
was  Emeline  E.  Hadley,  who  was  born  Oct.  8, 1822.  Their 
union  was  blessed  with  five  children. 


TOWNSHIP  OF  CLIMAX. 
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JUDGE  CALEB  ELDRED. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  life  of  Judge  Caleb  Eldred 
is  mostly  from  the  pen  of  A.  D.  P.  Van  Buren. 

Caleb  Eldred  was  born  on  the  6th  day  of  April,  1781  ? 
in  Pownal,  Bennington  Co.,  Vt.  His  parents,  of  English 
ancestry,  had  removed,  many  years  previous  to  his  birth, 
from  Rhode  Island  to  Vermont.  They  had  seven  children, 
five  of  whom  were  sons,  namely,  Caleb,  Thomas,  Stephen, 
and  Mumford ;  and  two  daughters,  Eunice  and  Amy.* 

Only  two  of  the  family,  beside  himself,  ever  came  to 
#  Michigan :  Daniel,  who  died  in  Climax,  and  who  was  the 
father  of  Potiphar,  William,  and  Andrew ;  and  Mumford, 
the  father  of  Mumford,  Jr.,  Rev.  Andrew  J.,  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  and  Mrs.  Calkins.  He  settled  in 
Allegan  County,  where  he  died  a  few  years  ago.  I  believe 
Mr.  Eldred's  brothers  and  sisters  are  all  dead.  A  reference 
to  the  period  of  Judge  Eldred's  birth  brings  vividly  to  mind 
that  stirring  event  in  our  Revolution,  the  battle  of  Benning- 
ton, and  all  its  incidents.*!"  Daniel  Eldred,  his  father,  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  time  of  this  battle,  although  not  in 
service  during  the  fight.  He  was  captured  by  the  enemy 
while  traveling  along  the  public  road,  and  was  kept  prisoner 
until  he  was  exchanged  some  time  afterwards. 

That  important  period  in  Caleb  Eldred's  life,  his  boy- 
hood, which  includes  all  of  his  school  days,  was  spent 
among  the  green  hills  of  his  native  State.  The  common- 
school  curriculum,  at  that  time,  embraced  merely  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar.  Caleb  made 
himself  the  most  proficient  in  the  first  three,  giving  espe- 
cial attention  to  arithmetic.  Grammar  was  not  made  so 
necessary  a  part  of  common-school  education  at  that  time 
as  it  is  now.  A  limited  supply  of  learning  and  of  money 
went  much  farther  with  a  man  then  than  now.  Still,  Caleb 
must  have  made  some  advancement  in  his  education,  for 
we  find  him  ere  he  had  attained  majority  teaching  a  country 
school.  The  next  event  in  his  life  was  his  marriage,  Oct. 
3, 1802,  to  Miss  Phoebe  Brownell ;  and  in  February,  1803, 
he  removed  to  Laurens,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  Here  he  engaged 
in  farming.  He  served  his  township  as  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  was  president  of  the  Otsego  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety for  several  years.  During  De  Witt  Clinton's  adminis- 
tration as  Governor  of  New  York,  Mr.  Eldred  was  elected 
to  the  State  Legislature ;  he  was  also  re-elected.  While  a 
member  of  this  body,  in  1821,  he  was  very  influential  in 
securing  Martin  Van  Buren's  election  to  thcf  United  States 
Senate,  and  we  can  put  it  down  as  a  pertinent  fact  that  he 
advocated  with  all  his  ability  the  successful  prosecution  of 
De  Witt  Clinton's  great  enterprise, — the  Erie  Canal. 

While  busied  in  the  cultivation  of  his  farm  his  health 
failed.  It  was  generally  thought  by  hjs  friends  that  con- 
sumption, that  insidious  disease,  had  selected  him  as  its 
victim.  By  the  advice  of  his  physicians  he  sought  some 
other  business,  and  we  find  him  in  a  short  time  following 
the  more  active  pursuit  of  a  drover.     In  the  saddle,  riding  N 

*  Only  four  sons  appear  to  be  named.     The  fifth  was  probably 
Daniel. 
f  The  battle  of  Bennington  was  fought  Aug.  16,  1777. 
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about  Otsego,  Chenango,  and  adjoining  counties,  he  gave 
his  time  to  buying  cattle  for  the  Philadelphia  market.  It 
is  claimed  that  he  sent  the  first  drove  of  cattle  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia. 

It  was  while  engaged  in  this  new  business  that  he  heard 
flying  rumors  about  a  new  Territory  up  among  the  Lakes  in 
the  far  Northwest,  called  Michigan.  He  gets  down  his 
map, — probably  Woodbridge's  or  Morse's  old  school  Atlas, 
— and  finds  out  all  he  can  from  that  source,  its  geographical 
location.  But  those  wild  rumors  about  Michigan — the 
avant  couriers  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  this  magnificent 
State — have  not  only  arrested  his  attention,  but  they  have 
urged  him  to  start  on  a  journey  to  this  far-away  region. 
Hence,  in  the  summer  of  1830  he  sets  out  for  the  wild 
Western  Territory,  and  had  reached  the  interior  as  far  as 
Jacksonburg  when  the  "  fever  and  ague,"  the  foe  to  all 
frontiersmen,  attacked  him.  Here  he  remained  for  six 
weeks  at  Blackman's  tavern,  and,  no  doubt,  was  each  day 
put  through  the  icy  shakes  and  burning  fever  of  this  most 
miserable  disease.  Finding,  at  the  outset,  that  he  should 
be  detained  by  sickness,  he  hires  Ruel  Starr,  a  chance  com- 
panion he  met  in  Detroit,  to  go  on  for  him,  and  prospect 
farther  west  in  this  new  region. 

Mr.  Starr  gets  his  instructions  and  sets  out  on  his  tour 
of  discovery.  He  prospects  about  the  Grand  Rapids 
country,  comes  back  by  way  of  Gull  Prairie,  and  from 
thence  takes  the  old  trail  to  Kalamazoo,  and  returns  to 
Jacksonburg  with  an  interesting  account  of  the  new  land, 
but  gives  the  most  glowing  one  of  the  country  about  Kala- 
mazoo. The  judge  was  recovering  from  the  ague  and  fever 
when  Mr.  Starr  returned.  He  was  soon  able  to  start  with 
his  friend  to  see  the  locality  he  had  praised  so  much.  And 
here  we  would  refer  to  a  singular  circumstance  in  relation 
to  Judge  Eldred's  sickness  at  Jacksonburg.  As  we  have 
said,  he  was  supposed  to  be  a  victim  to  the  consumption. 
But  that  six  weeks'  sickness  in  Blackman's  tavern  had 
destroyed  every  vestige  of  the  consumption  lurking  in  his 
system.  He  was  renovated  and  made  a  new  and  healthy 
man.  He  always  thought  that  the  ague  and  fever  cured 
him.  From  that  day  he  dated  his  improved  health,  and, 
we  may  add,  his  long  and  useful  life,  devoted  to  the  best 
interests  of  Kalamazoo  County. 

The  judge,  feeling  himself  again,  set  out  with  his  com- 
panion, who  now  was  really  his  guiding  star  through  un- 
broken wilderness.  Following  the  blazed  trees  westward, 
they  came  on  to  Kalamazoo  and  located  lands  or  made  a 
claim  at  Comstock,  including  the  water-power.  He  em- 
ployed a  man — Ralph  Tuttle — to  build  a  log  house  on 
his  claim,  and  returned  to  the  East  to  prepare  for  a  final 
journey  with  his  family  to  this  new  land.  A  short  time 
after  he  left,  Hiram  Moore,  Mr.  Jackson,  and  J.  F.  Gilkey 
came  to  Comstock  and,  in  old  settlers'  phrase,  "jumped" 
Judge  Eldred's  "  claim,"  and  also  located  other  lands  so  as 
to  cover  both  sides  of  the  creek  at  this  place. 

Judge  Eldred  returned  in  January,  1831,  with  his  son, 
Daniel  B.,  and  spent  the  winter  in  a  new  house  which  he 
erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  south  of  the  road.  He 
then  began  the  erection  of  a  saw-mill,  which  he  finished  in 
a  short  time.  Hiram  Moore  afterwards  justified  his  action 
in  "jumping"  this  claim  by  saying  that  he,  did  *riot  think 
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Eldred  would  ever  eome  back  again,  consequently  be  felt 
at  liberty  to  locate  tbe  land  for  himself.  The  judge  after- 
wards located  lands  on  the  same  stream  at  Comstock.  Dur- 
ing the  season  other  emigrants  pitched  their  tents  at  Com- 
stock, or  sought  shelter  among  those  who  had  built  houses. 

While  this  little  colony  was  making  improvements  and 
getting  ready  for  the  winter,  Judge  Eldred  is  informed  by 
one  of  the  emigrants,  Calvin  White,  of  a  beautiful  prairie 
he  had  discovered  lying  off  to  the  southeast  of  Toland. 
Being  desirous  of  visiting  this  new  region,  a  party,  com- 
posed of  himself,  his  son,  Daniel  B.,  Hiram  Moore,  and 
Calvin  White,  who  went  as  guide,  set  out  with  staffs  in 
hand  through  the  forest  for  this  reputed  Eldorado.  Ar- 
riving at  the  western  border  of  the  prairie,  they  were  de- 
lighted with  the  view  before  them,  and  remarked  to  White 
that  he  had  not  done  the  subject  justice, — the  region  told 
its  own  story  best.  After  taking  an  extended  survey  of 
the  prairie,  they  found  they  would  have  to  seek  the 
hospitality  of  this  fine  region  for  the  night.  They  conse- 
quently camped  on  the  east  side  of  Potter's  Lake.  In 
the  morning  they  held  a  council  to  decide  what  name 
they  should  give  to  the  prairie.  It  was  agreed  that  each 
one  should  present  a  name  for  it,  and  they  would  then 
select  the  best  one.  Judge  Eldred  gave  Laurens,  the 
name  of  his  town  in  New  York;  Hiram  Moore  gave  the 
name  of  his  native  place  in  Vermont ;  Calvin  White  of> 
his  in  New  York  ;  and,  lastly,  Daniel  B.  Eldred,  arising, 
said,  "  As  this  caps  the  climax  of  all  prairies,  I  move  we 
call  it  Climax."  This  resolution  was  seconded  and  carried 
unanimously. 

In  May,  1831,  Mr.  Eldred  located  land  on  this  prairie, 
establishing  his  claim  by  conforming  to  the  law  then  in 
vogue, — that  is,  he  plowed  some  on  each  lot.  He  plowed 
only  on  one  section,  No.  2,  and  purchased  three  quarter- 
sections,  which  was  all  he  had  money  to  pay  for.  On 
arriving  at  White  Pigeon  in  June,  he  secured  three  quarter- 
sections.  He  bought  two  more  afterwards  in  different  parts 
of  the  prairie.  The  surveyors  had  marked  this  spot  previ- 
ously as  a  desirable  location.* 

Twenty  acres  were  planted  to  corn.  As  the  tough 
prairie  sod  laughed  at  a  hoe  in  planting,  they  took  a  sharp 
spade,  or  more  usually  an  axe,  and  cutting  a  hole  in  the 
turf,  dropped  in  the  corn,  and  put  the  chunk  back  by  way 
of  a  plug.  Thus  they  planted  the  twenty  acres  to  corn, 
and  leaving  it  to  grow,  went  back  to  Comstock.  When  it 
came  up  tbe  gophers  and  birds  were  ready  to  devour  it. 
But  the  worst  enemies  were  the  sand-hill  cranes.  Stephen 
Eldred  informed  me  that  those  cranes  would  stalk  along 
the  corn-rows,  striding  on  their  long  spindle-legs  from  hill 
to  hill,  and  darting  down  their  long  bills,  they  would  pluck 
up  and  gulp  down  the  tender  corn-shoots  as  they  strode 
across  the  entire  field.  One  crane,  he  said,  would  thus 
devour  an  acre  of  young  corn  in  a  short  time.  The  cranes 
never  troubled  them  after  the  first  season.  They  were  very 
shy  of  the  settlers,  and  left  the  young  corn-fields  to  the 
gophers  and  other  enemies.     They  planted  this  field  over 

®  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  field-notes  of  the  surveyors 
relative  to  this  locality.  It  is  probably  an  error  of  some  of  the  early 
maps,  as  the  notes  refer  to  a  willow  swamp,  two  miles  south  of  the 
prairie. — F.  H. 


again  the  first  of  June,  and  had  a  very  good  crop  in  the 
fall.  It  was  not  harvested  until  late  in  the  season.  When 
they  came  to  husk  it,  they  found  another  enemy  secreted 
among  the  tall,  rustling  stalks,  filling  their  sacks  with  the 
yellow  ears, — it  was  "  Lo,  the  poor  Indian."  But  they 
ran,  taking  sacks  and  all,  as  the  Eldreds  came  in  sight. 

In  the  winter  of  1831,  the  judge  and  his  son,  Daniel 
B.,  went  to  Detroit  with  their  horse-team  to  meet  Stephen 
and  the  family.  They  found  them  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  which  had  just  been  closed  by  a  heavy  frost. 
The  judge  examined  the  ice  carefully,  and  made  up  his 
mind  that  it  would  bear  the  teams.  So  they  were  hitched 
up  and  started  with  the  loads.  The  ice  settled  beneath 
them  at  every  step,  but  they  were  kept  in  rapid  motion, 
and  the  shore  was  reached  in  safety  at  a  time  when  a 
minute's  stop  on  the  way  would  have  plunged  them  all  to 
the  bottom  of  the  river.  Stephen  drove  his  team  through 
to  Galesburg  in  six  days.  This  was  fast  traveling  at  that 
time.  They  found  bridges  over  the  large  streams  as  far  as 
Ann  Arbor,  but  none  this  side.  They  forded  all  the  streams 
and  struggled  and  floundered  over  all  the  marshes.  The  lat- 
ter were  more  difficult  to  cross  than  the  streams.  They 
camped  out  only  one  night ;  that  was  three  miles  this  side 
of  Marshall.  They  rolled  the  nail-kegs  over  the  marshes. 
The  square  boxes  were  the  most  difficult  part  of  their  load 
to  get  over  these  treacherous  and  boggy  morasses. 

The  next  season  H.  H.  Comstock,  Caleb  Eldred,  and 
Samuel  Percival  built  a  grist-mill  at  Comstock.  The  origi- 
nal contract  ran  thus :  Comstock  was  to  furnish  the  money 
and  have  one-half  interest;  Judge  and  Stephen  Eldred 
were  to  furnish  the  lumber,  mill-stones,  do  the  carpen- 
ter-work, and  have  one-quarter  interest;  Samuel  Percival 
was  to  do  the  millwright  work  and  have  the  other  quarter 
interest,  and  the  contract  was  thus  carried  out.  The  mill 
was  finished  before  wheat-harvest  in  1832.  Judge  El- 
dred, in  the  winter  of  1831-32,  hauled  the  mill-stones  on 
an  ox-sled  from  Detroit. 

From  1831  to  1834  part  of  Judge  Eldred's  family  re- 
mained at  Comstock  and  part  at  the  new  home  on  Climax 
Prairie.  During  1834  the  judge  sold  out  his  entire  inter- 
est at  Comstock  and  removed  to  Climax,  where  he  has  ever 
since  resided,  giving  his  entire  attention  to  farming. 

He  was  the  first  postmaster  at  Comstock  and  the  first 
at  Climax.  He  was  also  the  first  supervisor  for  Kalamazoo 
and  Comstock.  He  never  was  at  a  loss  for  a  field  of  use- 
fulness ;  he  found  it  wherever  he  was, — in  improving  the 
country  and  society  in  all  of  its  industrial,  educational, 
moral,  and  religious  enterprises. 

When  the  time  for  building  the  school-house  came,  which 
he  strove  to  hasten,  he  was  the  most  efficient  and  successful 
promoter  of  education  in  this  part  of  the  new  Territory. 
And  we  find  him,  as  soon  as  the  little  colony  at  Comstock 
had  built  their  ruo*e  habitations,  zealously  engaged  in  se- 
curing religious  worship  for  the  people.  He  went  about 
calling  on  each  one  of  the  settlers,  and  conferred  with  them 
on  this  subject.  In  several  instances  he  met  with  no  en- 
couragement, and  in  one  or  two  with  decided  opposition. 
One  prominent  settler,  of  commanding  intellectual  ability 
sufficient  to  endow  a  minister,  or  "to  govern  men  and 
guide  the  State,"  informed  him  "  that  they  had  things  of 
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more  importance  than  religious  meetings  to  attend  to  at 
that  time."  But  the  judge,  feeling  conscious  that  he  was 
right,  went  determinedly  to  work,  and  with  the  co-operation 
of  many  of  the  settlers  he  succeeded  in  his  most  worthy 
undertaking.  He  found  Elder  Thomas  Merrill,  who  was 
the  itinerant  pioneer  preacher  in  this  new  region,  and  se- 
cured his  services.  The  old  settler  will  yet  remember  him 
as  they  have  seen  him  riding  horseback  through  the  woods 
on  his  religious  missions. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  at  Judge  Eldred's  house,  in 
Comstock,  and  arrangements  were  afterwards  made,  as  the 
settlement  on  Toland  Prairie  was  large,  to  hold  meetings 
alternately  at  Judge  Eldred's  house  and  at  Sherman  Com- 
ings' on  the  prairie.  When  the  minister  did  not  come  they 
selected  one  of  their  number  to  read  a  sermon  for  them. 
The  meetings  thus  started  were  continued.  This  was  the 
commencement  of  religious  meetings  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  the  origin  of  the  first  Baptist  Church  in  West- 
ern Michigan. 

Caleb  Eldred  brought  the  title  of  judge  with  him  to 
Michigan.  But  he  was  appointed  side-judge  after  he  came 
here,  and  occupied  the  bench  with  Judges  Bazel  Harrison 
and  William  A.  Fletcher,  Cyren  Burdick  being  the  other 
side-judge.  He  was  also  elected  to  the  Territorial  Legis- 
lature in  1835  and  1836,  and  was  nominated  one  of  the 
commissioners  in  the  act  incorporating  the  Detroit  and 
St.  Joseph  Railroad,  June  29,  1832.  He  was  also  largely 
instrumental  in  procuring  the  charter  of  the  Baptist  College 
at  Kalamazoo.  He  was  the  first  president  of  its  board  of 
trustees,  which  position  he  retained  for  over  thirty  years, 
in  fact,  till  the  infirmities  of  age  compelled  him  to  decline 
the  office.  Until  within  a  few  years  the  venerable  and 
dignified  form  of  Judge  Eldred  could  be  seen  at  all  of  the 
college  commencements  in  Kalamazoo,  ascending  the  plat- 
form to  take  his  seat  by  the  side  of  the  president  of  the  in- 
stitution. And  as  he  passed  along  the  aisle  he  was  looked 
upon  and  venerated  as  the  founder  and  father  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

Judge  Eldred  was  an  original  Jeffersonian  Democrat,  and 
acted  with  his  party  till  1848,  when  he  went  with  the  anti- 
slavery  wing  of  the  organization,  and  continued  with  it 
until  he  joined  the  Republican  party  on  its  formation,  "  under 
the  oaks"  at  Jackson,  in  1854.  He  was  a  zealous  supporter 
of  that  great  party.  He  never  missed  a  vote  at  any  im- 
portant election. 

Judge  Eldred  and  his  wife,  who  died  in  April,  1853, 
were  active  and  prominent  members  of  the  Baptist  Church 
for  about  fifty-five  years.  He  was  always  seen  in  his  pew 
on  Sunday,  in  the  Sabbath-school,  and  in  the  evening  prayer- 
meeting  during  the  week.  He  was  ever  an  exemplary  Chris- 
tian man  in  his  family  and  in  the  community  where  he 
lived. 

Judge  Eldred  was,  during  his  life,  the  active  leader  of 
the  temperance  people  of  Climax.  He  was  always  ready 
to  act,  and  did  act  when  others  only  talked.  After  the 
prohibitory  liquor  law  was  passed,  he  took  an  active  part 
in  seeing  that  it  was  enforced.  The  whisky  men  were 
determined,  and  proclaimed  abroad  that  liquor  should  be 
sold  openly  in  Climax.  In  1858  a  man  named  Lent  hired 
the  "  old  store"  of  Isaac  Pierce,  and  opened  a  whisky- 


saloon.  The  judge  prosecuted  him  and  had  him  put  under 
heavy  bonds  not  to  sell  liquor  while  the  suits  were  pending. 
Isaac  Pierce  and  Roswell  R.  Clark  went  his  bail,  and  Lent 
kept  on  selling.  The  judge  prosecuted  his  bondsmen  and 
compelled  them  to  pay  the  forfeited  bonds.  Pierce  called 
an  anti-Maine  law  meeting,  and  the  whisky  men  came  from 
Galesburg,  with  drums  beating  and  banners  flying,  to  defy 
the  law-abiding  people.  They  brought  a  keg  of  whisky 
with  them  and  set  it  out  openly  for  every  one  to  drink  who 
chose.  The  judge  prosecuted  them  and  compelled  them 
to  pay  the  penalty  of  the  law.  Thus  the  fight  went  on 
for  several  years,  and  the  whole  community  was  stirred  up 
to  the  very  bottom  depths.  The  judge's  harness  was 
chopped  to  pieces.  He  bought  a  new  one  and  told  them 
it  was  ready  for  them,  but  advised  them  not  to  spoil  any 
more  of  the  neighbors'  axes  by  trying  to  chop  up  the  rings. 
He  was  reviled  in  every  way,  and  his  life  threatened,  but 
he  kept  on  unflinchingly  until  the  liquor  traffic  in  Climax 
was  effectually  brought  to  an  end.  His  name  will  ever  be 
associated  with  the  early  history  and  subsequent  growth  and 
prosperity  of  Kalamazoo  County,  and  we  might  say  the  same 
of  his  entire  family,  most  of  whom  have  occupied  a  prom- 
inent part  in  our  early  history.  The  entire  family  record 
is  an  excellent  one.  Of  them  we  can  truly  say,  "  Like 
father,  like  children."  His  sons  have  done  their  full  duty 
in  making  the  county  what  it  is  to-day  ;  they  are  influential 
and  worthy  citizens ;  his  daughters  have  performed  well 
their  part,  and  are  worthy  of  the  highest  praise  among  our 
pioneer  women. 


THOMAS  ELDRED. 

Among  the  old  families  of  Climax  there  are  none  .vho 
have  done  more  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  the  town, 
or  who  stand  higher  as  enterprising,  thorough  business 
men,  than  the  Eldred  family.  The  head  of  the  family, 
Judge  Caleb  Eldred,  came  from  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  had  been  prominent  in  business  and  politics,  having 
been  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature.  His  wealth  was 
made  by  farming  and  dealing  in  stock  ;  he  having,  it  is  said, 
in  the  twenty-six  years  of  his  stock-dealing,  driven  cattle 
into  every  seaport  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Brighton  to 
Rhode  Island.  Indorsing  notes  for  others  swept  away 
everything,  not  excepting  his  household  goods,  which  were 
sold  at  auction  by  the  sheriff,  leaving  only  what  little  was 
then  exempt  by  law.  He  then  for  a  number  of  years 
worked  on  shares  the  farm  he  had  lost.  In  1831,  with 
money  borrowed  from  a  friend,  he  came  to  Michigan  and 
invested  in  land.  A  portion  only  of  the  family  came  at 
first,  the  rest  remaining  in  New  York.  The  judge  located 
nine  lots  of  land,  which  he  bought  when  the  proclamation 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  on  June  31,  1831,  placed  it  in  the 
market.  He  built  a  log  shanty  in  Comstock,  where  he  after- 
wards erected  the  first  grist-mill  in  the  county,  except  a 
small  one  at  Vicksburg.  The  claim  made  by  him  in  Com- 
stock was  "jumped"  in  his  absence  by  Messrs.  Gilkey, 
Moore,  Soule,  and  Jackson.  Among  the  sons  who  first  came 
was  Thomas  B.,  then  a  lad  fifteen  years  old.  He,  in  common 
with  the  sons  of  the  pioneers  of  that  day,  was  at  once  put  at 
work  helping  to  clear  and  improve  the  land.     His  oppor- 
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tunities  for  education  were  limited,  yet  he  obtained  enough 
to  fit  him  for  the  successful  business  life  he  has  led.  He  re- 
mained with  the  family,  working  for  the  general  good,  until 
he  was  twenty  years  old,  when  his  father  divided  his  land 
among  the  sons.  The  west  half  of  the  northeast  quarter 
and  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 10  in  Climax  fell  to  his  share.  Mr.  Eldred  after  the 
division  remained  with  his  father,  but  worked  on  his  own 
account.  He  drove  team  one  season  between  Climax  and 
Detroit.  He  then  with  his  brother  Daniel  invested  in  Ohio 
cattle,  buying  them  for  the  Michigan  markets,  and  losing 
in  the  investment  what  was  then  a  large  sum  of  money. 
The  next  season  he  went  to  Illinois,  and  in  the  cattle  trade 
retrieved  part  of  what  he  lost  the  previous  season.  In 
1840,  Mr.  Eldred  built  a  frame  house  and  barn  on  the 
north  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  2,  Climax, 
where  he  and  his  newly-married  wife  commenced  house- 
keeping. This  eighty  acres  he  finally  traded  to  his  brother 
for  part  of  what  is  now  the  home-farm.  In  1847  he  built 
on  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  which  fell  to  his  share 
the  first  brick  dwelling  in  the  town  ;  considered  a  very 
fine  one,  and  now  surrounded  by  large  and  commodi- 
ous outbuildings,  while  on  every  side  can  be  seen  cleared 
fields  and  all  the  indications  of  thrift  and  prosperity.  The 
farm  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  has  increased  until 
Mr.  Eldred  is  the  owner  of  one  thousand  acres  of  land. 
He  has  traveled  a  good  deal,  and,  being  a  close  observer, 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  world.  He  has  been  for 
many  years  a  Royal  Arch  Mason,  and  is  a  strong  believer 
in  the  principles  of  Masonry.  In  politics  Mr.  Eldred  has 
always  been  a  Democrat.  He  has  several  times  been  elected 
justice  in  a  strong  Republican  township.  The  Eldred  family 
have  always  been  Baptists,  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  having  been  a 
member  over  half  a  century.  Mr.  Eldred  married,  Sept. 
24,  1840,  Miss  Eliza  A.  Bonney,  daughter  of  Walter  and 
Chloe  (Bates)  Bonney,  who  was  born  March  2,  1818. 
Their  uniorfhas  been  blessed  with  ten  children,  viz  ,  Lewis 
*  S.,  born  Dec.  3,  1841 ;  Estella  L.,  April  3,  1843 ;  Thomas 
D.,  Oct.  31,4844;  Thomas  B.,  Jr.,  Jan.  1,  1845,  died 
April  5,  1847 ;  Ann  E.,  March  8,  1848,  died  July  26, 
1849  ;  Julia  M.,  Feb.  26,  1850 ;  Leoda  P.,  May  18,  1852, 
died  May  14,  1877  ;  May  C,  Sept.  9,  1854,  died  Jan.  31, 
1875;  Caleb,  May  15,  1857;  and  Nellie  E.,  July  22, 
1859. 


ISAAC   DAVIS 


was  born  in  Gorham,  Cumberland  Co.,  Me.,  June  11,  1793. 
As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  a  suitable  age  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  forge  and  learned  the  blacksmith's  trade.  The 
glowing  accounts  that  came  to  him  of  the  golden  oppor- 
tunities which  the  great  West  held  for  men  of  energy  and 
perseverance  took  strong  hold  on  his  mind,  and  led  him 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  to  turn  his  face  and  footsteps  west- 
ward. With  staff  in  hand  he  plodded  along  sturdily  on 
foot  till  he  reached  the  western  part  of  New  York,  where 
he  stopped  and  worked  at  his  trade.  In  1816  he  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  land  of  the  Holland  Company,  and  thence- 
forward worked  alternately  at  the  forge  and  in  the  fallow. 
In  1823  he  married  Priscilla  Rummery.     Their  union  was 


blessed  with  five  children, — three  girls  and  two  boys.  In 
1834  he  sold  out  and  moved  to  Michigan,  arriving  at 
Climax  about  Christmas  of  that  year.  The  journey  was 
made  in  about  three  weeks.  Two  yoke  of  oxen  drew  the 
family  and  the  household  goods.  Houses  were  not  plenty 
then,  but  an  empty  building  stood  on  the  prairie  from  which 
a  settler  named  Farnsworth  had  moved  the  spring  before. 
It  had  since  been  used  for  a  stable,  but  it  was  Hobson's 
choice,  that  or  none,  so  Davis  put  it  in  order  and  made  it 
his  temporary  abiding-place.  He  had  purchased  the  south- 
east quarter  of  section  1 ,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  made  his 
family  as  comfortable  as  the  circumstances  would  allow,  he 
set  about  preparing  them  a  home.  He  soon  had  a  neat 
and  comfortable  log  house,  22  feet  square,  with  three  rooms, 
cellar,  and  chamber,  ready  to  receive  them.  As  soon  as 
spring  opened  they  were  "  out  of  the  old  house  into  the 
new,"  and  it  made  them  a  comfortable,  happy  home  for 
many  years.  His  skill  as  a  blacksmith  soon  became  noised 
abroad,  and  the  people  used  to  come  from  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
away  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

He  was  a  great  reader,  possessed  of  a  retentive  memory, 
and  took  deep  interest  in  all  public  questions.  He  was  a 
strong  Whig  and  a  stronger  Abolitionist.  Although  of 
quiet  habits  and  retiring  disposition,  his  love  of  liberty  and 
equal  rights  for  all  was  something  more  than  a  barren 
idealty, — with  him  it  was  a  vitalizing,  moving  principle. 
Accordingly,  we  find  him,  in  1840,  the  passenger  agent 
and  general  manager  of  the  portion  of  the  "  underground 
railroad"  between  Climax  and  Marshall.  Heman  Baker 
and  Lorenzo  Taylor  were  his  assistants,  or  sub-agents.  Ope- 
rations were  successfully  carried  on  for  many  years,  and 
many  a  poor  fugitive  slave  was  helped  by  them  to  gain  the 
land  of  liberty  and  promise.  Refugees  over  this  route 
from  Schoolcraft,  whence  they  were  forwarded  by  Dr. 
Thomas,  the  road-master  at  that  place. 

The  first  fugitives  who  arrived  at  Climax  were  five  men 
and  two  women  from  Kentucky.  When  they  fled  from 
their  old  masters  they  had  heard  of  such  a  place  as  Canada, 
but  did  not  know  where  or  how  far  it  was,  only  that  it  was 
somewhere  in  the  far  North.  So  they  set  out  with  no 
guide  but  the  North  star,  and  no  assistance  till  they  had 
crossed  the  Ohio  River.  There  they  met  with  the  agents 
of  the  underground  railroad,  who  assisted  them  on  their 
way  as  they  passed  along  from  station  to  station  on  the 
road  to  Canada.  When  they  got  to  Climax  the  neighbors 
of  Davis  flocked  in  to  see  the  curiosity, — which  few  of  them 
had  seen  before, — of  negroes  in  Michigan.  The  fugitives 
told  the  story  of  their  flight, — how  they  traveled  by  night 
and  slept  by  day,  living  on  raw  corn  and  a  little  tallow, 
which  one  of  their  number  had  secured,  which,  they  said, 
made  the  corn  swallow  more  easily.  They  told  many  an- 
ecdotes of  Southern  life,  and  seemed  happy  in  the  pros- 
pect  of  freedom.  One  old  lady  begged  a  lock  of  their  hair, 
and,  supposing  she  wanted  it  for  a  memento,  each  one  gave 
her  a  lock.  It  afterwards  turned  out  that  she  wanted  it  to 
use  for  the  ear-ache,  as  she  had  great  faith  in  its  curative 
properties.  Davis  assisted  a  large  number  of  refugees  on 
their  way.  They  came  in  companies  of  from  two  to  four- 
teen at  a  time.  The  men  traveled  on  foot,  while  the  women 
and  children  were  forwarded  by  teams.     Among  those  who 
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lent  their  assistance  was  Isaac  Pierce,  who  sometimes  fur- 
nished teams  to  take  them  on  to  the  next  station.  Among 
those  who  received  assistance  was  a  mulatto  woman  named 
Kirkwood,  with  two  little  girls,  who  came  along  in  the  fall 
of  1842.  She  said  the  girls  were  her  children  by  her  for- 
mer master,  Kirkwood.  According  to  her  story,  Kirkwood 
became  encumbered  by  debts,  and  herself  and  children  were 
about  to  be  sold  on  an  execution.  He,  wishing  to  save  his 
children  from  perpetual  slavery,  ran  them  and  the  mother 
off  to  the  Ohio  River,  closely  followed  by  the  Southern 
chivalry.  He  secured  a  boat  and  started  to  cross  the  river, 
but  was  ordered  back.  His  only  response  was  a  more  vigor- 
ous pull  at  the  oar,  when  the  crack  of  a  rifle  was  heard,  and 
Kirkwood  fell  dead  in  the  boat.  She  succeeded,  however, 
in  reaching  the  Ohio  shore,  where  she  was  secreted  and 
passed  along  over  the  road.  Her  story  was  doubted  at 
first,  but  was  soon  proved  to  be  correct. 

During  Davis'  connection  with  the  underground  railroad 
— which  was  as  long  as  it  existed — he  assisted  on  their  way 
to  freedom  seventy-five  men  and  from  eighty  to  ninety 
women  and  children,  worth,  according  to  the  Southern  es- 
timate, from  seventy-five  thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Messrs.  Fitch  and  Gorbam,  of  Marshall,  were  de- 
tected in  aiding  the  fugitives.  Suit  was  bought,  and  a 
judgment  of  two  thousand  dollars  obtained  against  them. 
A  considerable  portion  of  this  was  made  up  to  them  by 
friends  of  the  cause.  Zach.  Chandler  gave  one  hundred 
dollars,  and  Isaac  Davis  twenty-five  dollars.  Several  people 
in  Climax  gave  smaller  sums. 

Mr.  Davis  lived  a  quiet,  peaceful  life  on  his  farm,  gradu- 
ally increasing  its  size  till  it  reached  three  hundred  and 
eighty  acres.  He  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  first 
Congregational  Church,  the  earlier  meetings  being  held  at 
his  house.  Later  in  life,  when  the  weight  of  increasing 
years  began  to  tell  upon  him,  he  turned  over  his  farm  to 
his  youngest  son  and  took  up  his  residence  with  a  daughter 
in  Ingham  County,  where  he  and  his  wife  still  live,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  excellent  health  for  persons  of  their  great 
age.  During  a  long  and  active  life  he  has  lived  at  peace 
with  all,  and  can  now  say  that  he  never  had  a  lawsuit  in 
his  life. 


PARVIS   C.  PEARCE. 

Among  the  successful  and  well-to-do  farmers  of  Climax 
township  is  Parvis  C.  Pearce,  who  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Geneseo,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May  23,  1817.  When 
thirteen  years  old  his  family  moved  into  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y., 
where  he  grew  to  manhood,  receiving  but  a  limited  educa- 
tion. Mr.  Pearce  can  hardly  remember  when  he  was  not 
his  own  master.  At  an  early  age  he  had  to  work  at  what-v 
ever  he  could  get  to  do, — his  earnings  helping  to  support  his 
mother  and  grandmother, — clearing  land,  splitting  rails,  and 
logging,  when  other  farmers'  boys  of  his  age  were  either  in 
school  or  doing  the  light  work  on  the  farm.  In  1842  he 
married,  after  which  he  commenced  for  himself.  He  worked 
by  the  month  and  day,  and  also  worked  land  on  shares.  In 
1848  he  determined  to  emigrate  to  Michigan,  where  land 
was  rich  and  cheap.  He  came  with  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren to  Climax,  and  worked  by  the  month,  while  his  wife 


worked  for  her  own  and  her  children's  board.  The  follow- 
ing winter  he  took  up  an  eighty-acre  lot,  paying  one  quarter 
of  the  price  down.  He  then  worked  a  farm  in  Charleston, 
and  in  the  following  year  built  a  small  log  house,  doing  the 
work,  save  making  the  doors,  himself.  He  commenced  im- 
proving his  land  summers,  and  in  the  winter  split  rails,  sell- 
ing them  for  one  dollar  per  hundred.  In  this  way  hunger 
was  kept  at  a  distance,  and  year  by  year  saw  new  improve- 
ments. To  the  farm  of  eighty  acres  he  has  added  from 
time  to  time,  until  he  owns  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
acres  of  land,  two  hundred  improved,  mostly  by  himself, 
while  the  log  house  and  barns  have  been  replaced  by  a  fine 
house  and  outbuildings,  together  with  orchards  and  all  that 
goes  to  make  a  fine  farm.  He  has  also  helped  his  children 
in  life.  In  politics  Mr.  Pearce  is  a  Republican  He  mar- 
ried, Sept.  28,  1842,  Miss  Eliza  Kelly,  daughter  of  Hugh 
and  Anne  (Logan)  Kelly,  who  was  born  Dec.  12,  1823, 
in  Geneseo,  N.  Y.  There  have  been  born  to  them  ten  chil- 
dren, as  follows :  Jane,  born  Oct.  13,  1843 ;  Lucy,  July  15, 
1846;  Jennings,  April  10,  1849;  Sayda,  May  16,  1851; 
Perry,  May  29,  1854;  Ida,  April  18,1857,  died  Aug.  28, 
1859  ;  Nora,  March  8,  1860,  died  March  31, 1860  ;  Nora, 
July  28, 1861,  died  in  infancy  ;  Abraham  L.,  Dec.  13, 1864; 
and  Dolly,  June  28,  1866. 


NEHEMIAH  ELWELL. 

Nehemiah  Elwell,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Danbury,  Conn. 
From  Danbury  he  went,  prior  to  his  marriage,  to  Albany 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  married  a  Miss  Martha  Babcock. 
Mr.  Elwell  was  a  shoemaker,  and  worked  at  his  trade  until 
the  infirmities  of  age  compelled  him  to  quit  the  bench. 
After  his  marriage  he  moved  into  Schoharie  County,  and 
from  there  to  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  owned  a  farm. 
He  remained  in  Monrde  County  a  few  years,  when  he  sold, 
and  purchased  a  new  farm  in  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  which  he 
cleared  and  improved  with  the  assistance  of  his  sons.  In 
1830  he  again  sold  and  came  with  his  son  to  Climax,  and 
again  settled  on  a  farm  of  wild  land,  the  east  half  of  the 
northwest  quarter  of  section  15,  which  Nehemiah,  Jr.,  had 
entered  for  him  the  year  previous.  The  town  was  organ- 
ized, and  he  was  elected  highway  commissioner  and  fence- 
viewer.  On  this  farm  he  lived,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty-two  years.  Nehemiah  Elwell,  Jr.,  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Berne,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  31,  1811.  He 
lived  with  his  father  until  he  was  of  age,  when  he  com- 
menced business  on  his  own  account.  He  had  always 
worked  at  farming,  and  we  find  him  working  at  whatever 
he  could  find  to  do  that  would  earn  him  an  honest  penny. 
In  the  fall  of  1835  he  came  to  Detroit  by  steamer,  and 
thence  on  foot  to  Climax,  in  Kalamazoo  County.  He 
bought  for  himself  the  west  half  of  the  northwest  quarter 
of  section  15,  in  Climax,  and  the  balance  of  the  quarter- 
section  for  his  father.  He  then  returned  to  New  York,  and 
the  following  year  came  with  his  father's  family  to  the  new 
home.  They  came  through  Canada  with  a  team  and  wagon. 
On  his  father's  land  they  built  a  log  shanty,  where  they 
all  lived  in  common  until  1840,  young  Nehemiah  clearing 
and  improving  the  land,  which  he  has  lived  to  see  in  a  fine 
state   of  cultivation,  while   cleared  farms,   school-houses, 
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churches,  and  villages  have  taken  the  place  of  the  forest: 
After  his  marriage,  in  1840,  he  went  on  his  own  lot,  living 
in  a  log  house  he  had  previously  built,  and  which  did  good 
service  for  many  a  year,  but  which  has  been  replaced  by  a 
handsome  new  house,  built  in  1876.  The  farm  he  has 
cleared  and  improved,  and  on  it  he  intends  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  days. 

In  politics  Mr.  Elwell  was  first  a  Whig,  then  an  Aboli- 
tionist and  Free-Soiler,  and  is  now  a  Republican.  At  the 
first  township-meeting  he  was  elected  constable  and  col- 
lector, and  has  since  been  highway  commissioner.  Mr. 
Elwell  is  a  man  whom  to  know  is  to  esteem  and  respect, — 
a  man  with  many  friends  and  no  enemies.  He  married, 
Sept.  17, 1840,  Ruth  Whitford,  daughter  of  Eli  and  Nancy 
(Sims)  Whitford,  who  was  born  March  14,  1818.  There 
have  been  born  to  them  the  following  children :  Homer  N., 
born  May  10,  1842 ;  Martha  M.,  May  2,  1845 ;  Byron  E., 
July  25, 1848,  died  in  infancy  ;  Warren,  March  19, 1851 ; 
Louisa  P.,  Sept.  27,  1853 ;  and  Hubert,  Aug.  26,  1855. 

Homer  N.  Elwell  enlisted,  Aug.  6, 1862,  in  Company  E, 
25th  Michigan  Infantry,  as  a  private;  was  promoted  to 
second  sergeant  Sept.  14,  1863;  acted  as  orderly  during 
the  campaign  of  1864 ;  was  in  the  battles  of  Tubb's  Bend, 
Ky. ;  Kingston,  Tenu. ;  Mossy  Creek,  Tenn. ;  Rocky  Face; 
Resaca ;  Dallas  ;  Culp's  Farm  ;  Atlanta  ;  Utoy  Creek  ;  and 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  was  mustered  out  June  26,  1865,  at 
Salisbury,  N.  C. 


HOLLAND   GILSON. 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  Kalamazoo  County  there 
are  none  who  better  deserve  the  name  of  pioneers,  or  who 
have  seen  more  of  the  hardships  and  privations  of  pioneer 
life,  than  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holland  Gilson.  He  was  born  in 
the  town  of  Putney,  Windham  Co.,  Vt.,  Dec.  4,  1800. 
When  Holland  was  five  years  old  his  father,  Oliver  Gilson, 
moved  to  the  town  of  Grafton,  in  the  same  county,  and 
went  upon  a  farm  for  which  he  had  traded  with  his  brother 
Solomon.  Another  brother  served  in  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence. On  this  farm  Oliver  and  his  wife  (formerly 
Miss  Mary  Leonard)  lived  and  died.  Growing  to  manhood 
among  the  rugged  hills  of  the  Green  Mountain  State,  Hol- 
land early  learned  the  lessons  of  industry  which  have  re- 
sulted in  a  home  and  competency  for  his  old  age.  .He  was 
early  set  at  work,  making  his  opportunities  for  an  educa- 
tion limited.  When  he  was  seventeen  years  old  his  father 
hired  him  to  an  elder  brother,  who  crossed  the  mountains 


and  took  jobs  at  building  stone  fence.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  he  bought  his  time  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  of 
his  father,  for  which  he  was  to  pay  one  hundred  dollars  and 
help  in  haying  three  years.  He  then  went  to  Rutland  Co., 
Vt.,  and  for  three  years  followed  stone- wall  laying.  He 
then  carried  on  his  father's  farm  a  few  years.  Having 
married,  he  bought  a  small  farm,  from  which  he  made  a 
scanty  living.  In  1834,  having  sold  his  farm,  he  came  to 
Michigan  and  stopped  in  Kalamazoo,  working  on  the  Ter- 
ritorial road  for  Crane  &  Burdick.  The  following  Sep- 
tember his  wife  and  family  came  on  with  Maj.  Lovell's 
family,  who  came  from  the  same  township.  In  that  spring 
he  put  out  crops  for  Mr.  Lovell  on  his  Climax  farm.  After 
the  arrival  of  his  wife  he  hired  a  shanty  and  began  life 
anew.  Mr.  Gilson  worked  out  by  the  day  and  month, 
while  Mrs.  Gilson,  who  has  been  a  true  pioneer  wife  and 
mother,  nobly  did  her  share.  She  often  left  her  four  little 
children  in  the  care  of  the  eight-year-old  daughter  and 
went  a  mile  or  more  to  wash  and  clean  house  for  others. 
During  the  winter  of  1835-36,  Mr.  Gilson  ran  a  saw-mill 
in  Otsego.  In  the  spring  of  1836  he  bought  a  yoke  of 
oxen,  borrowing  the  money  to  part  pay  for  the  same. 
Again  he  worked  in  a  saw-mill,  buying  with  his  earnings 
some  stock,  and  began  to  think  of  a  home  of  his  own.  In 
1836  he  bought  of  Thomas  P.  Sheldon  the  quarter-section 
he  now  owns,  borrowing  fifty  dollars  of  the  purchase-money. 
His  land  was  entirely  new,  and  there  were  but  one  or  two 
log  huts  between  his  farm  and  the  prairie.  The  next  win- 
ter (1836)  he  built  a  shanty  of  boards,  the  ends  on  the 
ground  and  leaning  against  a  tree,  keeping  a  fire  all  night 
for  warmth.  They  built  a  log  house  with  only  a  lower 
floor  of  boards  and  no  windows,  and  with  few  conveniences 
or  comforts.  In  this  house  the  winter  was  passed,  suffer- 
ing with  cold,  and  having  little  but  potatoes  and  coarse 
flour.  In  this  way  several  years  were  passed,  each  work- 
ing hard  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  at  times  selling 
wheat  for  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel,  and  being  hardly 
able  to  pay  their  taxes.  But  industry  and  economy  such 
as  theirs  must  have  its  reward,  and  now  they  are  in  pos- 
session of  all  that  is  needed  to  make  life  comfortable; 
with  their  farm  grown  to  two  hundred  acres,  besides  eighty 
acres  given  to  their  son.  They  are  passing  the  evening  of 
life  respected  and  esteemed  by  all.  In  1826  he  married 
Miss  Mehitable  Beckwith,  daughter  of  Asa  and  Sarah 
(Reding)  Beckwith,  born  Sept.  1,  1806,  in  Alstead,  N.  H. 
They  have  had  six  children.— Sarah,  born  Feb.  20,  1827  ; 
Mary,  March  13,  1828;  Hollis,  Oct.  3,  1830;  Holland, 
Feb.  11,  1835;  Alice,  July  31,  1840;  and  Annie,  Feb. 
10,  1846. 
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JOHN  SLEEPER. 


The  life  of  Judge  Sleeper  was  comparatively  uneventful, 
and  marked  by  few  incidents  save  such  as  occur  in  the  lives 
of  most  successful  men.  He  was  emphatically  a  «  man  of 
affairs,"— industrious,  sagacious,  enterprising,  and  public- 
spirited, early  developing  those  qualities  which  contributed 

to  his  success  in  after-life. 

The  family  from  which  he  sprang  is  one  whose  history  in  the 
United  States  dates  back  to  1607.*  In  that  year  two  brothers 
came  from  England,  and  settled  in  Hampton,  N.  H.  Four  of 
their  grandchildren  went  to  New  Chester,  N.  H.,  now  Bristol, 
where  they  became  prominently  identified  with  the  history  of 
that  locality,  and  reared  large  families ;  and,  according  to 
genealogical  record,  Judge  Sleeper's  descent  is  traced  to  one 
of  these  branches.  He  was  born  in  Bristol,  N.  H.,  Nov.  4, 
1805.  His  father  was  the  eldest  in  a  family  of  twenty  children, 
—eighteen  sons  and  two  daughters, — and  died  when  John  was 
eight  years  of  age.  He  was  a  successful  farmer,  and  his  estate 
included  a  portion  of  what  is  now  the  village  of  Bristol.  Upon 
his  decease  an  elder  brother  (Walter  Sleeper)  moved  on  to  the 
farm,  and  with  him  John  resided  until  he  was  fourteen  years 
of  age,  at  which  time  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  woolen  manu- 
facturer, with  whom  he  remained  seven  years  ;  but  the  avoca- 
tion proved  uncongenial  to  his  tastes,  and  he  abandoned  it  as 
a  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  and  in  1828  entered  the 
employ  of  Philip  Winegar,  a  prominent  business  man  of  Union 
Springs,  N.  Y.  In  1835  he  formed  a  copartnership  with 
Winegar  &  Son,  in  the  dry  goods  and  grocery  business. 

The  following  year  (1836)  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  senior  member  of  the  firm. 

During  Mr.  Sleeper's  residence  in  Union  Springs  (a  period 
of  fourteen  years)  he  became  prominently  identified  with  its 
interests,  and  filled  many  positions  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility. He  was  elected  supervisor  of  the  town  of  Springport, 
and  officiated  as  clerk,  inspector,  and  justice  of  the  peace. 
In  1839  he  and  his  father-in-law  came  West  to  look  at  some 

*  This  statement  is  erroneous.  The  first  settlement  in  New  Hampshire  was 
made  at  Portsmouth  in  1623.    The  year  1627  would  be  more  nearly  correct. 


land  owned  by  the  firm.  He  was  favorably  impressed  with 
the  location  and  natural  advantages  of  a  tract  in  the  town 
of  Comstock,  and  concluded  to  turn  his  attention  to  farm- 
ing, and  in  May,  1842,  started  for  his  future  home  with  his 
family,  which  consisted  of  his  wife  and  three  children- 
Lewis,  Henry,  and  Eliza.  Arriving  upon  his  farm,  he  im- 
mediately commenced  to  clear  and  break  up  land,  and  in 
October  began  the  erection  of  a  house  upon  his  land,  into 
which  the  family  moved  in  December  of  that  year.  The 
town  at  this  time  was  sparsely  settled.  Galesburg  had  not 
reached  the  distinction  of  a  village,  and  the  family  endured 
many  privations  and  hardships  incident  to  a  life  in  a  new 
country.  Mr.  Sleeper  at  once  took  a  leading  position 
among  the  citizens  of  Comstock.  He  was  elected  supervisor 
of  the  town,  besides  filling  many  other  minor  offices.  In  1848 
ho  was  elected  probate  judge,  and  changed  his  residence  to 
Kalamazoo,  where  he  lived  until  the  spring  of  I860,  when  he 
returned  to  the  farm.  During  his  residence  in  Kalamazoo  he 
was  trustee  of  the  village,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
organization  of  the  County  Agricultural  Society,  and  was  its 
treasurer  for  several  years.  After  his  return  to  Comstock  he 
held  the  position  of  county  superintendent  of  the  poor,  county 
drain  commissioner,  and,  in  1865,  was  again  elected  supervisor. 
While  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  office  he  contracted  a  cold, 
which  caused  his  death  on  the  afternoon  of  May  19,  1865. 

Mr.  Sleeper  was  emphatically  a  self-made  man.  He  early  es- 
tablished methodical  business  habits,  and  his  energy  and  perse- 
verance, coupled  with  integrity  of  character,  rendered  his  life  a 
success.  Politically  he  was  a  Kepublican,  and  an  able  exponent 
of  the  principles  of  that  organization.  He  was  a  man  of  large 
experience  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  of  decided  abilities,  and 
of  marked  industry.  In  social  life  he  was  refined,  unselfish, 
and  courteous,  attracting  to  himself  the  warm  friendship  of 
the  intelligent  and  cultivated.  In  his  business  life  he 
was  just  and  honorable  in  all  his  dealings,  and  had  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  those  with  whom  he  was  brought 
in  contact.  m 
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NATURAL  FEATURES. 

First  Views. — As  the  early  emigrant  approached  this  region 
his  step  was  not  only  arrested  by  its  beauty,  but  its  varied 
attractions  soon  induced  him  to  select  a  home  in  so  favored 
a  locality.  He  had  passed  through  different  portions  of 
this  wild  territory,  but  had  seen  no  spot  that  combined  so 
many  desirable  natural  features.  Here  was  heavy  timber 
land,  a  rich  heritage  in  itself ;  here  were  the  oak-opening 
and  burr-oak  lands,  almost  ready  for  the  plow  ;  here  was  a 
matchless  prairie,  that  only  needed  to  be  fenced  and  cabined 
for  fine  farm-homes ;  and,  furthermore,  this  inviting  region 
was  traversed  midway  by  a  beautiful  valley,  with  a  stream 
of  bright  water  flowing  through  it.  No  wonder  the  sturdy 
emigrant  paused  in  admiration  ;  he  had  found  a  region 
that  had  won  him  at  first  sight. 

John  Mullet,  in  December  of  1825,  ran  the  exterior 
lines  of  this  township,  and  traced  it  down  in  his  field 
notes  as  "town  2  south,  of  range  10  west."  The  sub- 
division lines  were  run  by  Robert  Clark,  Jr.,  in  February 
of  1827. 

It  has  the  following  surroundings :  Richland  on  the 
north,  Charleston  on  the  east,  Pavilion  on  the  south,  and 
Kalamazoo  on  the  west.  The  Michigan  Central  Railway 
runs  east  and  west  through  the  centre  of  the  township. 

The  Kalamazoo  River  enters  Comstock  just  below  the 
centre  of  the  eastern  line.  It  here  bends  to  the  south,  then, 
turning,  winds  in  a  tortuous  course  some  three  miles  west- 
erly, where  it  turns  northward,  and  flows  out  of  the  town- 
ship near  the  middle  of  its  western  line.  Its  banks  are 
low,  as  a  strip  of  bottom-land,  varying  in  width  from  a 
quarter  to  one-half  of  a  mile  in  width,  lies  on  each  side  of 
it.  "  Every  river  has  its  channel  for  the  dry  season,  and 
its  flood-plain,  which  it  covers  in  times  of  overflowing." 
The  waters  of  the  Kalamazoo  are  usually  clear,  and  the 
alluvial  deposits  have  not,  of  late  years,  been  abundant  or 
frequent  enough  to  have  added  to  or  enriched  these  bot- 
toms. In  the  eastern  and  western  part,  on  south  side  of  the 
river,  they  have  been  cultivated,  and  the  soil  has  become 
harder  and  more  productive.  Much  of  the  rest  is  yet  too 
soft  and  wet  for  tillage.  The  soil  is  a  dark  mould  on  top, 
with  a  whitish  sand  below.  What  the  fertility  of  these 
flats  will  be  when  they  are  fully  reclaimed, — and  that  they 
can  be  is  conceded, — time  and  cultivation  will  tell.  They 
were  once,  except  some  30  acres  of  marsh  in  the  eastern 
part,  heavily  wooded  with  such  trees  as  usually  grow  on 
bottom-lands  in  this  latitude. 

From  these  bottoms  arises,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  a 
second  terrace,  narrower  than  the  first,  but,  like  it,  irregular 
in  width.     It  has  a  soil  of  sandy  loam,  and  was  once 

*  By  A.  D.  P.  Van  Buren,  Esq. 


sparsely  wooded  with  oak  and  hickory.  From  this  grade 
you  ascend  a  few  feet  to  one  that  is  somewhat  broader, 
with  a  sandy  soil  in  the  eastern  part,  and  in  the  western 
part,  north  of  the  river,  a  heavier  loam,  with  gravel,  which, 
on  section  21,  crops  out  in  beds  of  small  bowlders.  Its 
timber,  like  the  second  grade,  was  oak  and  hickory.  To- 
land  Prairie  lies  on  this  plateau,  just  west  of  Galesburg. 
It  spreads  so  far  towards  the  river  on  the  south  that  it 
narrows  the  second  terrace,  and  then  broadens  out  in  a 
circular  range  to  the  foot  of  the  uplands  on  the  north,  from 
whence  it  sweeps  back  to  the  village  on  its  eastern  side. 
This  prairie,  of  some  500  acres  of  land,  is  nearly  oval  in 
shape,  and  formerly  had  a  wide  fringe  of  burr-oak  land 
extending  entirely  around  it,  from  which  several  strips  of 
burr-oak  trees  were  scattered  along  the  low  places  in  the 
uplands  some  two  miles  northward.  The  soil  of  the  prairie 
is  of  a  dark  vegetable  mould,  and  some  12  inches  deep. 

The  Kalamazoo,  in  its  course  from  Hillsdale  County  to 
Lake  Michigan,  flows  through  many  picturesque  regions, 
yet  in  this  entire  distance  it  has  but  this  one  prairie  lying 
on  its  banks.  The  first  settlers  called  it  Paragon  Prairie, 
and  in  the  earliest  township  records  it  bears  that  name. 
This  was  a  most  fitting  name.  For,  when  they  first  discov- 
ered it,  was  it  not  a  model  of  beauty  ?  And  there  is  beauty 
also  in  its  native  Indian  name,  Notawa-see-pe,  a  prairie  lying 
by  a  river. 

From  this  third  terrace  there  is  an  ascent,  varying  from 
25  to  100  feet,  by  which  you  reach  the  sparsely- wooded 
and  park- like  oak  openings  on  the  north  side.  From  the 
brow  of  these  uplands  you  can  look  over  the  beautiful  val- 
ley, some  two  and  a  half  miles  wide,  to  the  parallel  range 
of  uplands  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  the  geolo- 
gist, referring  to  the  melting  of  the  ice  in  the  Champlain 
period,  will  tell  you  "  these  bluffs  were  the  banks  of  the 
Kalamazoo,  when,  with  its  deep,  broad,  and  mighty  cur- 
rent, filling  the  entire  valley,  it  flowed  on  to  Lake  Michigan. 
Many  ages  have  passed  since  it  receded  from  its  ancient 
high-water  mark  along  the  upland  ridge  at  your  feet,  while 
flood-plain  after  flood-plain  became  dry,  and  terrace  after 
terrace  appeared,  as  the  broad  current  lowered  and  dwindled 
to  the  narrow  stream  now  murmuring  along  the  bottom 
of  the  valley." 

These  oak  openings  have  an  undulating  surface,  which 
in  places  breaks  into  irregular  ridges  or  low,  sweeping  hills. 
The  soil  is  a  gray  loam,  with  a  gravel  and  clay  mixture  along 
the  northern  border  of  the  township,  while  sand  predomi- 
nates in  the  southern  portions  of  these  uplands. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  river  it  is  by  an  equal  ascent, 
varying  from  25  to  100  feet,  that  you  go  from  the  third 
terrace  to  the  uplands.  With  the  exception  of  some  400 
acres  of  openings  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Comstock,  all 
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the  uplands  on  the  south  side,  and  all  the  grades  west  of 
the  Allerton  Brook  through  to  the  river,  were  formerly 
covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  hard-wood  timber.  This 
was  nearly  one-third  of  the  township  in  area.  The  soil  is 
of  a  deep  vegetable  mould,  with  sometimes  an  admixture  of 
heavy  clay.  The  Kalamazoo  has  only  one  tributary  from 
the  north  side.  There  are  several  springs  on  this  side  close 
to  its  banks  that  flow  into  it.  There  are  six  small  streams 
that  empty  into  it  from  the  south  side.  The  first  of  these 
rises  in  Charleston,  and,  entering  Comstock,  unites  with  a 
branch  there,  and,  receiving  additional  supplies  from  springs 
on  the  slopes  of  the  uplands,  flows  southwest  into  the  Kala- 
mazoo. Jesse  Earl,  the  old  pioneer  of  1832,  turned  this 
stream  from  its  natural  course  by  a  channel  dug  for  that 
purpose  and  harnessed  it  to  his  saw- mill. 

The  second  stream  finds  its  source  in  some  springs,  on 
section  26,  and  is  now  flowing  through  J.  T.  Allerton's 
farm  into  the  Kalamazoo,  as  lively  and  prattling  as  when  it 
first  left  its  upland  home.  The  third,  a  small  brooklet,  rises 
on  section  29,  and  flows  north  into  the  Kalamazoo.  The 
fourth,  a  beautiful  meadow-brook,  has  its  source  in  a  spring 
on  section  36,  and  babbles  on,  with  many  curves  and  crooks, 
into  the  larger  stream.  The  fifth  flows  from  its  rusty 
fountain  on  section  32,  and  wanders  idly  about  pasture- 
lands  until  lost  in  the  Kalamazoo.  The  sixth  arises  on 
section  30,  and  flows  through  the  level  marsh-lands  into 
the  same  stream. 

There  are  five  lakes  in  the  township,  all  located  in  its 
northern  and  western  parts.  Campbell's  Lake,  lying  in  the 
middle  of  section  3,  covers  about  100  acres  of  land ;  Sehoon- 
hoven's  Lake  covers  an  area  of  10  acres  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  section  9  ;  Clark's  Lake,  still  smaller,  lies  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  township  ;  Lyon  Lake,  lying  be- 
tween sections  8  and  9,  covers  near  70  acres;  and  a  small 
lake,  of  5  or  6  acres  of  water-surface,  lies  in  the  southeast 
part  of  section  8.  A  small  stream  rises  in  Richland  arid 
flows  southeasterly  into  Campbell's  Lake.  Comstock  Creek 
finds  its  source  in  this  lake,  and  flows  westerly  between 
broad,  marshy  borders  through  Schoonhoven's  Lake,  and 
southwesterly  through  marsh-land  into  the  smaller  lake, 
and  going  southerly  receives  a  tributary  from  Lyon  Lake, 
and,  bending  south  again,  flows  through  Comstock  village 
into  the  Kalamazoo.  Here,  in  1831,  when  a  wild,  bab- 
bling stream,  it  was  first  captured  by  the  founders  of  the 
village,  and  its  water-power  utilized  in  making  lumber  and 
flour  for  the  entire  region  about  it ;  and  to-day  it  turns  the 
mills  for  the  people  in  the  same  village. 

From  the  north  part  of  section  2  nearly  to  the  village  of 
Comstock  there  is  a  strip  of  marsh-land  bordering  both 
sides  of  this  stream,  averaging  from  a  quarter  to  one  mile 
in  width. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  drainage  of  the  township  is  natu- 
rally good,  and  the  spade,  in  localities  where  marsh  or 
sloughs  occur,  has  opened  drains  and  reclaimed  many  acres 
of  otherwise  useless  land.  There  are  about  22,604  acres 
of  land  and  436  acres  of  water-surface  in  the  township. 
There  is  a  bed  of  clay  on  J.  C.  Blake's  farm,  section  36, 
which  Mr.  Pray  some  thirty  years  ago  utilized  in  making 
pottery  on  a  small  scale.  Large  beds  are  supposed  to  be 
there  yet.    From  another  bed  on  Mr.  Frauklin's  farm,  sec- 


tion 32,  Mr.  Clark  found  clay  to  manufacture  brick  for  his 
dwelling-house  (now  Mr.  Franklin's),  and  some  for  market. 
This  bed  is  not  exhausted.  From  a  large  clay  deposit  on 
J.  R.  Comings'  farm,  section  23,  he  made,  in  1864-65, 
brick  for  his  fine  residence,  and  supplied  the  Galesburg 
market  for  a  time.  An  abundance  of  excellent  clay  lies 
there  yet  A  brick-kiln  was  established  a  mile  north  of 
Comstock  village,  and  brick  were  made  there  for  several 
years.  Like  all  the  other  clay  deposits  in  this  township, 
there  is  more  in  this  bed  for  future  use. 

"  The  earth,"  'tis  said,  u  is  an  old  nurse,  whose  decrepi- 
tude everything  announces."  Yet  the  growth  of  forest- 
trees  found  in  this  region  is  proof  alone  of  the  richness  of 
the  soil.  On  one  settler's  land,  some  twenty-five  years  ago, 
thirty  different  kinds  of  forest-trees  were  counted,  besides 
the  various  small  trees  and  underwood  too  numerous  in 
kind  to  be  counted ;  then  add  to  this  the  profuse  growth 
of  wild  fruit-trees  and  berry-bushes,  from  the  wild  plum  to 
the  delicious  strawberry  that  blushed  on  every  hillside, 
forest,  and  plain  ;  add  also  the  rank,  luxuriant  growth  of 
grapes  and  wild-flowers  that  covered  opening,  prairie,  and 
forest-land,  growing  so  high  that  they  overtopped  your 
shoulder  when  on  horseback,  and  you  have  some  evidence 
that  the  soil  of  the  wild  territory  of  Michigan  was  not  worn 
out  and  exhausted.  The  north  and  south  portions  of  the 
township  contain  the  best  land. 

FIRST   SETTLERS. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  history  of  this  township 
is  to  be  found  in  the  biographies  of  its  early  settlers,  for 
their  histories  embrace  what  has  been  called  the  heroic  age, 
or  the  pioneer's  battle  in  reclaiming  the  savage  wilderness. 
It  began  one-half  century  after  our  national  independence 
was  declared.  When,  the  East  becoming  populous  and 
lands  dearer,  a  new  emigration  took  up  its  line  of  march 
still  farther  westward,  to  spy  out  favorable  locations  and 
plant  new  homes, — 

"  Lo  !  the  flash  of  his  eye,  as  it  kindles  his  track, 

With  the  wild  at  his  front  and  the  world  at  his  back. 

I  beg  you  to  list  to  the  pioneer's  stroke, — 

The  sleep  of  the  wilderness  lazily  broke. 

The  blow  of  that  axe  was  the  beat  of  the  clock 

That  timed  the  whole  route  from  Plymouth's  gray  rock." 

Fifty-one  years  ago  this  year  (1880)  Isaac  Toland  left 
his  home  in  Ypsilanti,  and,  threading  his  way  westward 
through  the  wilderness,  discovered  this  beautiful  region, 
then  untouched  by  the  hand  of  civilization,  and  was  so 
pleased  with  it  that  he  decided  to  fix  his  home  here.  This 
was  in  August  or  September  of  1829.  Having  selected 
the  west  half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  23  of 
prairie-land,  which  extended  south  to  the  river,  he,  with 
Josiah  Rosencrans,  of  Prairie  Ronde,  broke  up  18  acres  on 
the  north  part  of  his  claim.  This  he  sowed  with  wheat, 
and  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  with  the  aid  of  the  Indians, 
erected  a  large  log  house.  He  hewed  the  logs  of  the  build- 
ing on  both  sides.  This  was  called  for  many  years  the  best 
log  house  in  the  county. 

It  is  an  historical  fact  that,  outside  of  the  settlement  on 
Prairie  Ronde,  this  was  the  first  plowing  done,  the  first 
wheat  sown,  and  the  first  substantial  log  house  built  in  the 
county  of  Kalamazoo.     Having  made  these  betterments  he 
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returned  to  Ypsilanti,  where  he  spent  the  winter,  and  in  the 
early  spring  came  with  his  family  to  his  new  home.  Thus 
the  history  of  Comstock  begins  with  Isaac  Toland's  settle- 
ment here  ;  for  all  that  this  flourishing  township  now  has, 
lay  there  in  the  bud.  That  rude  log  house  and  rough 
log  stable  were  the  beginning  of  our  present  handsome  resi- 
dences and  commodious  barns ;  in  those  scanty  betterments 
lay  the  germ  of  the  smiling  farm -lands,  the  thrifty  or- 
chards, the  flocks  and  herds,  the  productive  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  Comstock  of  to-day. 

Isaac  Toland's  name  does  not  appear  on  the  records 
at  the  land-office,  but  in  its  stead  the  name  of  Calvin  C. 
White.  It  appears  that  Mr.  White  entered  the  land  for 
Toland,  and  that  the  title  was  never  in  the  latter's  name. 
In  the  spring  of  1831,  Mr.  Toland  sold  his  land  to  Roswell 
Ransom  and  Cyrus  Lovell,  and  removed  to  the  township  of 
Milton,  now  Battle  Creek,  Calhoun  Co.,  where  he  bought 
and  improved  a  farm,  and  where  he  died  some  ten  years 
later.  He  came,  in  1824  or  1825,  from  near  Brantford, 
Upper  Canada,  with  his  father-in-law,  John  Stewart,  and 
with  him  settled  at  Ypsilanti.  Mr.  Stewart  was  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  on  Goguac  Prairie,  Calhoun  Co.  He  had 
reared  a  family  of  twenty-one  children.  He  had  three 
wives.  Mrs.  Toland  (Sally  Stewart)  was  a  daughter  by  the 
first  wife.  Mr.  Toland  was  an  honest,  industrious  man, 
and  always  had  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  people 
where  he  lived. 

The  next  settlers  who  came  to  this  township  were  Ralph 
Tuttle  and  family,  with  his  father-in-law,  Nathaniel  Mat- 
thews. His  sons  Gideon  and  Alonzo,  and  their  families, 
came  a  little  later.  They  came  from  Mentor,  Lake  Co., 
Ohio,  arriving  on  Toland  Prairie  May  20,  1830.  Mr. 
Tuttle  located  on  the  east  half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  13,  and  his  father-in-law  on  the  southeast  quarter 
of  the  same  section.  Mr.  Matthews  improved  his  farm, 
and  lived  to  see  the  region  he  had  found  a  wilderness  set- 
tled by  an  enterprising  class  of  people.  He  died  in  Gales- 
burg.  His  sons,  after  living  here  many  years,  went  West. 
Mr.  Tuttle's  log  house  for  many  years  was  the  noted  re- 
sort where  the  weary  emigrant  passing  through  this  region 
found  rest  and  food,  with  genuine  hospitality. 

"  His  house  was  made  of  whitewood  split  logs,  with  the 
flat  side  inward,"  and  in  1831  "  was  unchinked  and  un- 
plastered."  And  yet  his  name  was  known  throughout  the 
entire  border  for  his  kindness  in  entertaining  the  wayfarer, 
and  few  of  the  early  settlers  in  this  part  of  the  county  but 
sojourned  with  him  till  they  could  build  houses  or  get 
a  place  of  their  own.  In  a  late  letter  to  the  writer, 
Mr.  Tuttle  says,  "  I  could  relate  many  trials  and  hardships 
of  our  pioneer  life,  as  going  fifty  miles  to  get  milling  done, 
carrying  a  plowshare  twenty  miles  to  get  it  sharpened,  and 
many  other  experiences  of  early  life  in  Comstock,  but  they  . 
are  common  to  my  neighbors." 

Mr.  Tuttle  sold  his  farm  to  Dr.  U.  Upjohn  in  1870,  and 
removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  and  his  faithful  wife  are 
spending  the  declining  years  of  a  well-spent  life. 

James  Noyes  came  in  October  of  1830  from  Ann  Arbor, 

and  settled  on  the  east  half  of  northwest  quarter  of  section 

^3,  where  he  built  a  log  house  and  made  improvements. 

He  in  1831  sold  his  land  to  John  Moore,  who,  on  taking 
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possession  of  it,  turned  landlord,  and  his  log  house  on  the 
south  side  of  the  old  Territorial  road  was  long  known  as  the 
"  WThite  Cottage."  James  Noyes  bought  new  lands  in  the 
township  of  Brady,  on  which  he  erected  a  saw-mill,  which, 
with  his  farm,  he  put  into  the  Alphadelphia  Society.  On 
the  disbanding  of  the  society,  in  1848,  he  retained  his 
property.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Brady  many  years  since. 
In  the  summer  of  1830,  Judge  Caleb  Eldred,  of  Otsego 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  with  his  guide,  Ruel  Starr,  made  a  claim  to 
lands  on  the  creek  in  the  west  part  of  the  township.  He 
hired  Ralph  Tuttle  to  build  him  a  log  house,  and  returned 
East  for  his  family. 

Sherman  Comings  and  his  family  left  their  home  in 
Berkshire,  Franklin  Co.,  Vt.,  for  Michigan  in  October, 
1830.  Arriving  at  Detroit,  he  met  his  son-in-law,  George 
Townshend  and  wife,  who  had  preceded  him  to  that  city 
some  three  months.  At  Detroit,  Mr.  Comings  engaged 
Josiah  Goddard,  with  his  "  Conestoga  team,"  to  carry  his 
family  and  household  goods  into  the  interior  of  the  State. 
The  large  Pennsylvania  wagon,  inclosed  like  a  tent  on 
wheels,  with  two  span  of  horses  harnessed  to  it,  was*  soon 
ready  for  the  journey.  The  mother,  with  six  children,  and 
all  the  household  goods  that  could  be  stowed  in  it,  were 
put  aboard  this  inland  "schooner."  An  ox-team,  loaded 
with  family  stores,  provisions,  and  a  cook-stove,  was  driven 
in  turn  by  Mr.  Comings  and  Mr.  Townshend.  Goddard, 
taking  the  old  Chicago  turnpike,  led  the  way.  On  arriving 
at  Bronson's  Prairie,  Mr.  Comings  left  his  family  there, 
while  he  and  Mr.  Goddard  went  forward  by  way  of  Not- 
tawa-see-pe,  Prairie  Ronde,  and  then  to  Toland  Prairie. 
But  finding  that  the  settlers  already  here,  Toland,  Tuttle, 
and  Noyes,  claimed  all  the  prairie-land  as  theirs,  Mr. 
Comings  retraced  his  steps  to  his  family  at  Bronson  Prairie. 
Mr.  Goddard  went  back  by  way  of  Goguac  Prairie,  Calhoun 
County,  on  which  he  selected  a  beautiful  farm,  and  finally 
located. 

Mr.  Comings,  determining  to  have  prairie-land,  if  any, 
started  with  his  family  in  the  ox-team  for  Kalamazoo  County 
again.  He  stopped  one  night  with  Roswell  Shellhouse,  on 
Nottawa-see-pe,  one  night  with  Harry  Smith,  on  Prairie 
Ronde,  and  the  next  night  with  Benjamin  Drake,  on  Grand 
Prairie.  While  at  Drake's  he  heard  from  Toland,  Tuttle, 
and  Noyes  that  if  he  would  come  back  they  would  find 
prairie-land  for  him  ;  which  report  he,  on  reaching  Toland 
Prairie,  found  to  be  true.  He  selected  the  east  half  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  section  14,  and  went  back  to  Grand 
Prairie  for  his  family ;  and  on  his  return  with  them  to 
Toland  Prairie  he  found  the  logs  for  a  house  drawn  on  the 
land  he  had  selected.  They  arrived  here  on  the  third  day 
of  December,  1830,*  and  moved  into  the  new  house  before 
Christmas.  The  true  history  of  their  early  life  here  would 
be  as  interesting  as  a  romance. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Comings,  now  living  in  his  fine  brick  residence 
on  the  land  his  father  located  fifty  years  ago,  has  the  tin 
grater  which  they  used  to  grate  the  corn  for  making  johnny- 
cakes,  the  only  food  they  had  for  a  whole  season.  For 
milling  and  blacksmithing,  Flowerfield  was  the  only  resort. 


*  During  the  winter  of  1830-31  it  did  not  thaw  for  forty  days,  and 
snowed  every  day  during  that  time. 
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They  went  to  Detroit  for  their  letters  and  to  mail  them,  and 

for  all  the  groceries  they  needed.     Mr.  Comings  had  seven 

children,  who  came  with  him  to  Michigan. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Comings  has  three  children, — Flora  B.  (Mrs. 

Frank  Hodgman,  of  Climax)  ;  Sherman,  and  Catherine  S., 

the  youngest,  who  live  at  home.     Their  mother  is  dead. 

Mr.  Comings  has  a  second  wife,  who  is  the  daughter  of 

Deacon  W.  Mills. 

LAND-ENTRIES. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  original  land-entries  in  town 
2  south,  of  range  10  west  (Comstock),  showing  each  sec- 
tion, number  of  acres,  month  and  year  of  entry,  name  and 
residence  of  the  parties.  This  is  from  the  tract-book  in 
the  register's  office  at  Kalamazoo : 

SECTION  1. 

Acres. 

Stephen  Warren,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  October,  1835 172.57 

George  Green,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  October,  1835 80 

John  D.  Rosbrook,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  April,  1836 120 

Benjamin  J.  Martindale,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April,  1836 120 

William  B.  Barber,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April,  1836 80 

Cicero  Webster,  Washtenaw  Co.,  Mich.,  April,  1836 88.94 

SECTION  2. 

Horace  H.  Comstock,  Cooperstown,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sep- 
tember, 1835 160 

George  Green,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  October,  1835 467.64 

Thomas  Sutton,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  December,  1836 40 

SECTION  3. 

Augustus  H.  Ward,  New  York  City,  November,  1834 84.50 

Samuel  Hubbard  and  Isaac  Parker,  Boston,  Mass.,  September, 

1835,  and  July,  1836 159.40 

Horace  H.  Comstock,  Cooperstown,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Septem- 
ber, 1836 1 36.2 

Ambrose  Cock,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.Y.,  December,  1836 170.97 

SECTION  4.  * 

Albert  E.  Bull.  St.  Joseph  Co.,  Mich.,  February,  1833 96.64 

Augustus  H.  Ward,  New  York  City,  November,  1834 78.69 

Samuel  W.  Caldwell,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September,  1835 391.58 

Jonathan  Babcock,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  April,  1836 95.89 

SECTION  5. 

Elijah  Lamb,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  June,  1833 96.82 

William  Pickett,  Fairfield,  Conn.,  June,  1834 80 

Samuel  Hubbard  and  Isaac  Parker  (Boston  Company),  Mass., 

September,  1835 96.66 

Samuel  W.  Caldwell,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September,  1835 240 

John  W.  Kean,  New  Jersey,  September,  1835 160 

SECTION  6. 

James  Shea,  England,  August,  1833.. 151.36 

William  Hook  and  John  Miller,  Scotland,  June,  1836 514.24 

SECTION  7. 

Wolcott  Botsford,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  December,  1833 80 

Hiram  Joachim,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  May,  1834 139.32 

Louis  Bohne,  England,  May,  1834 80 

William  Hook  and  John  Miller,  Scotland,  June,  1834 160 

H.  H.  Cotnstock,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July,  1834 80 

Elizabeth  Gelston,  New  York  City,  September,  1835 80 

SECTION  8. 

Andrew  Baxter,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  October,  1834 80 

Daniel  Plumley,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  February,  1835 40 

Benjamin  Depew,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1835 40 

Samuel  Percival  and  Charles  Andrews,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich., 

November,  1835 80 

Solomon  Kingsley,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  November,  1835 40 

Benjamin  Depew,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  December,  1835 80 

Silas  Joy,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  July,  1836 40 

H.  H.  Comstock,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1836 160 

Charles  Andrews,  February,  1837 40 

John  Lyons,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April,  1853 40 

SECTION  9. 

William  A.  Ward,  New  York  City,  November,  1834 40 

Andrew  MeNitt,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May,  1835 80 

Benjamin  Depew,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1835 240 

Samuel  E.  Hollister,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  November,  1835...  40 

William  A.  Ward,  New  York  City,  November,  1835 40 

Benjamin  Burnett,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  December,  1835,  and 

January,  1836.... 80 

Henry  Sheldon,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  December,  1836 120 


SECTION  10. 

.,  Acres. 

Augustus  H.  Ward,  New  York  City,  November,  1834 160 

Clark  Hall,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July,  1835 160 

Henry  Barnard,  Windsor  Co.,  Vt.,  July,  1835 80 

Festus  Hall,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July,  1835 80 

H.  H.  Comstock,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  September,  1835 160 

SECTION  11. 

Hugh  M.  Shafter,  Windham  Co.,  Vt.,  June,  1833 40 

Lyman  and  Calvin  F.  Beebe,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  September, 

1835 160 

H.  H.  Comstock,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  September,  1835 160 

Jason  Winslow,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  September,  1835,  and 

October,  1835 200 

Stephen  Warren,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  October,  1835 80 

SECTION  12. 

Nathaniel  Cothren,  Wayne  Co.,  Mich.,  April,  1835 160 

Jacob  Flanders,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1835 80 

William  A.  Goodrich,  June,  1835 120 

Stephen  Warren,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  October,  1835 80 

Manasseh  Bixby,  Windham  Co.,  Vt.,  October,  1835 80 

Veron  D.  Taylor,  Cuyahoga  Co.,  Ohio,  November,  1835,  and 

March,  1836 '. 120 

SECTION  13. 

Major  G.  Van  Duzcr,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  September,  1830.  80 

Ralph  Tuttle,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio,  June,  1831 80 

Mumtbrd  Eldred,  Vermont,  June,  1832 80 

William  R.  Shafter,  Windham  Co.,  Vt.,  June,  1833 80 

Nathaniel  E.  Mathews,  September,  1833,  and  March,  1834 80 

Mathias  Sumner,  Windham  Co.,  Vt.,  June,  1835 80 

Hugh  M.  Shafter,  Windham  Co.,  Vt.,  June,  1835 40 

Manasseh  Bixby,  Windham  Co.,  Vt.,  October,  1835 40 

Roswell  Ransom,  Windham  Co.,  Vt.,  October,  1835 80 

SECTION  14. 

John  J.  Gurnsey,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1831 160 

Lovell  and  Hiram  Moore,  Caledonia  Co.,  Vt.,  June,  1831 80 

John  F.  Gilkey,  Vermont,  September,  1831 80 

Mumford  Eldred,  Caledonia,  Vt.,  January,  1842 80 

Elizabeth  Gelston,  New  York  City,  September,  1835 160 

Lyman  and  C.  F.  Beebe,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  September,  1835.     40 
Caleb  Smart,  New  Hampshire,  September,  1835 40 

SECTION  15. 

David  A.  McCollum,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  June,  1831 80 

James  Burnett,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1832 80 

Lanckford  Burdick,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May,  1833 80 

Thomas  W.  Merrill,  Sedgwick,  Me.,  January,  July,  and  October, 

1835 320 

Joseph  Merrill,  Sedgwick,  Me.,  June,  1835 80 

SECTION  17. 

William  Harris,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  November,  1830 80 

H.  H.  Comstock,  June,  1831 80 

Hiram  Hoore  and  Caleb  Eldred,  June,  1831 80 

H.  H.  Comstock,  July,  1832 200 

Salmon  King,  Oxford,  U.  C,  June,  1834 80 

Samuel  Percival,  Carlton,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  November,  1834.     40 
Montgomery  Percival,  Carlton,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  November, 

1834 80 

SECTION  18. 

Leland  Lane,  June,  1831 76.43 

Lovell   Moore  and  H.  H.  Comstock,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich., 

June,  1831 80 

Linus  Ellison,  June,  1833 79.87 

Demeit  Davis,  Caledonia,  Vt.,  October,  1833 80 

Augustus  Porter,  Wavne  Co.,  Mich.,  December,  1833 80 

Salmon  King,  Oxford,  U.  C,  June,  1834 223.72 

SECTION  19. 

H.  H.  Comstock,  June,  1831 45.20 

Lovell  Moore  and  H.  H.  Comstock,  June,  1831 23.37 

Thomas  W.  Merrill,  September,  1832 49 

Linus  Ellison,  Windsor  Co.,  Vt.,  June,  1833 73.17 

John  McAllister  and  Wilbur  Stetson,  June,  1834 94.84 

Oliver  C.  Gregg,  February,  1852 40 

State  swamp  lands,  in  1850 271.24 

SECTION  20. 

H.  H.  Comstock,  June,  1831 102.90 

Stephen  Eldred,  June,  1831 79.30 

Thos.  W.  Merrill,  November,  1832 70.70 

H.  H.  Comstock,  July,  1834 42.60 

Chas.  V.  Morris,  June,  1836 80 

Samuel  D.  Wells,  December,  1845 40 

State  swamp  lands,  in  1850 200 

SECTION  21. 

H.  H.  Comstock,  June,  1831 74 

Willard  Richards,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  September,  1831 101.30 
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Acres. 

Henry  Little,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  November,  1831 105.06 

James  Burnett,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1832 94.25 

H.  H.  Comstock,  July,  1834 124.34 

Moses  Merrill,  Hancock,  Me.,  November,  1835 96.13 

Alexander  Buell  and  Marcellus  C.  Churchill,  island  in  Kalama- 
zoo River,  sections  2i  and  22,  August,  1851 40.41 

SECTION  22. 

H.  H.  Comstock,  June,  1831 1.46 

Thos.  W.  Merrill,  June,  1831 72.80 

Cyrus  Lovell,  June,  1831 201.21 

D.  A.  McCollum,  June,  1831  80 

Jas.  Burnett,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1832 78.86 

Benjamin  Burnett,  June,  1835 43.51 

H.  H.  Comstock,  December,  1836 .% 73.06 

SECTION  23. 

Lovell  and  Hiram  Moore,  Caledonia  Co.,  Vt.,  June,  1831.......  248.70 

Linus  Ellison,  June,  1831 80 

Calvin  C.  White,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1831 80 

Hiram  Moore,  Caledonia  Co.,  Vt.,  June,  1831 105.45 

Lyman  Tubbs,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April,  1833 48.66 

Martin  Turner,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May,  1834 35.78 

SECTION  24. 

H.  H.  Comstock,  June,  1831 333.49 

Alvah  and  Jesse  Earl,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  September,  1831...  122.31 

Wm.  Earl,  September,  1831 41.43 

Jesse  W.  Turner,  February,  1835 89.30 

SECTION  25. 

Ethan  Bradley,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  October,  1833 80 

Luke  Keith,  May,  1834 40 

Warren  Wilcutt,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May,  1835 80 

Eli  Clinton,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1835 120 

Ralph  Tuttle,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio,  April,  1836 40 

Orilla  J.  Matthews,  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio,  May,  1836 80 

Ephraim  S.  Whipple,  May,  1836 80 

Luke  Keith,  June,  1836 40 

Elizabeth  Clapp,  December,  1836 40 

Ambrose  Cock,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1837 40 

SECTION  26. 

Alvira  Tubbs,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April,  1833 200 

Lyman  Tubbs,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April,  1833 159.20 

Harvey  Keith,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July,  1833 77^86 

Martin  Turner,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May,  1834 80 

Amos  Whitcomb,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June  and  Nov.,  1835  120 

SECTION  27. 

Wm.  Earl  and  Alonzo  A.  Matthews,  November,  1832 133.03 

Wm.  Earl,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  November,  1832 80 

Lyman  Tubbs,  April,  1833 160 

John  Wily  Tyrell,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May,  1833 160 

Wm.  Foster,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  August,  1833 80 

Joseph  W.  Lee,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  August,  1834 13.67 

SECTION  28. 

Jesse  W.  Turner,  May,  1833 40 

Solomon  Cuykendall,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May,  1833 80 

Erastus  A.  Jackson,  Windsor  Co.,  Vt.,  December,  1833 40 

Joseph  W.  Lee,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  August,  1834 40 

Samuel  Carney,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  October,  1834 80 

Jesse  W.  Turner,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  December,  1834 80 

Wm.  Hook,  Scotland,  December,  1834 40 

John  Coats,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1835 40 

Alvan  Hood,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July,  1835  80 

H.  H.  Comstock,  May,  1836 80 

Jesse  W.  Turner,  December,  1836 40 

SECTION  29. 

Stephen  Eldred,  Vermont,  January,  1833 80 

Marquis  F.  Lee,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July,  1833 40 

Erastus  A.  Jackson,  December,  1833 40 

Ezekiel  Lee,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May,  1834 40 

Alford  Mason,  May,  1834 40 

Jas.  C.  Haile,  July,  1834 40 

Epaphroditus  Ransom,  January,  1835 80 

Marquis  F.  Lee,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April,  1835 40 

Joseph  W.  Lee,  July,  1835 40 

Francis  Fitts,  December,  1835 40 

Henry  Sheldon,  December,  1836 ...  40 

Alvan  Hood,  January,  1839 40 

Justus  Burdick,  January,  1839 ....  40 

State  swamp  lands,  in  May,  1850 40 

SECTION  30. 

Samuel  Percival,  March,  1834 80 

Joseph  Merrill,  May,  1834 , 80 

Epaphroditus  Ransom,  December,  1834 ........*  70.56 

Samuel  Percival,  January,  1835.  71 

Edward  Willard,  February,  1835 80 

James  Dixon,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July,  1835 80 

Charles  Andrews,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  October,  1835 120 

state  swamp  lands,  in  September,  1850 40 


SECTION  31 

Acres. 

Joseph  Whitford,  November,  1833 *    80 

Woleott  Botsford,  Kalamazoo  County,  December,  1833 80 

Salmon  King,  Oxford,  U.  C,  June,  1834 80 

Warren  Beck  with,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1835 , 70.48 

James  R.  Jackson,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  September,  1835 70.72 

Julin  Kean,  New  York  City,  September,  1835 160 

Jacob  B.  Smith,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  September,  1835 80 

SECTION  32. 

George  C.  Lee,  December,  1834 200 

Cicero  Hounsom,  January,  1835 40 

Epaphroditus  Ransom,  January,  1835 40 

Theodore  P.  Sheldon,  August,  1835 40 

Thomas  C.  Sheldon,  September,  1835 80 

Daniel  Pomeroy  and  Daniel  Alvord,  Jr.,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y., 

September,  1835. .„ 240 

SECTION  33. 

Thomas  S.  Day,  Green  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May,  1834 80 

Elizabeth  Tyrell,  June,  1835 80 

John  Coats,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1835..     160 

Daniel  Pomeroy  and  Daniel  Alvord,  Jr.,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y., 

September,  1835 320 

SECTION  34. 

Benjamin  and  Benjamin  F.,  William,  and  Harvey  Cummins, 

December,  1832 160 

Lyman  Tubbs,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April,  1833 320 

William  Wheaton,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May,  1835 160 

SECTION  35. 

Lyman  Tubbs,  April,  1833 , 320 

Thompson  Beadle,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  October,  1833 40 

Lyman  Bishop,  Michigan.  October,  1833 120 

Martin  Turner,  April  and  May,  1835 120 

Lyman  Tubbs,  May,  1835 40 

SECTION  36. 

Thompson  Beadle,  Genesee  Co  ,  N.  Y.,  October,  1833 40 

Edwin  M.  Clapp,  Niagara  Co.,  N  .Y.,  June  and  November,  1834  120 

Martin  Turner,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May,  1835 40 

Thomas  C.  Sheldon,  July,  1835  80 

Luke  Keith,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  and  April,  1836 120 

Thomas  W.  Durkee,  December,  1836 80 

Andrew  Baxter,  December,  1836 160 


EARLY  SETTLERS. 
The  year  1831  brought  many  new  settlers  to  this  town- 
ship. In  June  of  this  year  came  Roswell  Ransom  and 
Cyrus  Lovell  from  Townhsend,  Windham  Co.,  Vt.,  although 
Mr.  Lovell  had  eome  to  Ann  Arbor  from  Vermont  some 
year  or  two  before.  They  bought  Isaac  Toland's  prairie 
lands  and  betterments.  They  then  returned,  Mr.  Lovell  to 
Ann  Arbor  and  Mr.  Ransom  to  Vermont.  Late  in  the  fall 
of  1831  they,  with  their  young  wives,  came  back  to  take 
possession  of  their  new  homes.  Mr.  Lovell  was  the  first 
lawyer  in  this  township  and  in  Kalamazoo.  After  residing 
here  and  at  Kalamazoo  a  few  years  he  removed  to  Ionia, 
where  he  now  lives.  Roswell  Ransom  was  the  third  son  of 
Maj.  Ezekiel  Ransom,  and  brother  of  Epaphroditus  Ransom, 
the  eighth  State  Governor  of  Michigan.  He  married  Miss 
W.  L.  Shafter,  of  Vermont,  sister  of  Justice  H.  M.  Shafter, 
of  Galesburg.  Roswell  Ransom  was  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  active  pioneers  in  this  county.  From  the  time 
of  his  arrival  to  his  death,  in  1877,  he  identified  himself 
with  the  interests  of  his  township.  He  was  appointed 
justice  of  the  peace  by  Stevens  T.  Mason,  Governor  of  the 
then  Territory  of  Michigan,  making  him  the  first  justice 
in  this  township,  while  his  jurisdiction  extended  over  all 
Arcadia,  then  including  the  north  part  of  the  county.  He 
was  a  man  of  large  views,  earnest  purpose,  and  varied  abili- 
ties. In  politics  he  began  life  in  the  school  of  Democracy, 
and  yet,  paradox  as  it  may  seem,  he  was  always  an  anti- 
slavery  man.     When  the  Republican  party  was  organized 
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he  joined  it,  and  was  ever  one  of  its  most  zealous  supporters. 
On  matters  of  general  home  interests  he  was  a  ready  and 
effective  public  speaker,  and  his  influence  was  ever  exerted 
in  forming  correct  public  opinion  on  temperance,  education, 
and  other  reforms  of  the  day.  He  was  a  steadfast,  reliable 
friend,  and  his  natural  courtesy  and  suave  manners  were  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  cold  indifference  of  the  business 
life  of  these  times,  or  the  roughness  that  passes  so  current 
among  people  who  would  be  offended  if  they  were  called 
impolite.  Mr.  Ransom's  conversation  was  instructive,  and 
to  those  interested  in  the  pioneer  life  of  this  region  he  was 
an  unfailing  source  of  historic  information.  He  was  unques- 
tionably the  fullest  and  most  reliable  authority  on  the  his- 
tory of  Kalamazoo  County  that  we  had  in  this  locality.  He 
died  in  the  full  faith  of  the  Christian  religion, — a  member 
of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Galesburg.  He  left  a  wife 
and  seven  children.  The  daughters  are  Mrs.  J.  J.  Sutton, 
of  California ;  Mrs.  E.  T.  Mills,  of  Kalamazoo ;  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Burdick,  of  Galesburg;  Mrs.  John  S.  Van  Doren,  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  sons  are  James  N.,  of  Texas,  and  Albert  E.,  of 
Kansas. 

A  staunch  and  true  man  came  to  this  township  from 
Gaines,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  the  summer  of  1831,  in  the 
person  of  Samuel  Percival.  On  arriving  at  the  "  Creek," 
as  the  locality  where  the  little  company  who  had  preceded 
him  was  called,  he  had  only  fifty  cents  with  which  to  start 
life  in  the  woods  and  among  strangers.  But  he  was  an  ex- 
cellent millwright ;  was  well  stocked  with  courage  and  the 
natural  resources  of  an  energetic  man,  and,  casting  about 
him,  he  soon  saw  power  running  idly  by  in  that  babbling 
stream  that  could  be  turned  to  the  use  of  driving  a  mill 
for  the  little  expectant  colony.  His  practical  eye  had 
already  found  the  place  for  a  dam,  and  a  race  to  conduct 
the  water  to  the  mill  which  had  mentally  sprung  into 
being  by  the  side  of  the  dam,  and  was  grinding  the  scant 
grists  of  the  needy  settlers.  In  his  mind  he  had  already 
planned  and  erected  a  grist-mill ;  and  "  he  builded  better 
than  he  knew."  For  he  soon  meets  here  Gen.  H.  H.  Corn- 
stock,  from  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  a  brisk,  courteous  young 
man  with  a  practical  turn,  who,  on  looking  over  the  site, 
immediately  sees  a  valuable  water-privilege,  and  proffers 
the  money  to  Mr.  Percival  to  erect  a  mill.  Judge  Caleb 
Eldred,  who  had  first  been  induced  to  locate  here  on  ac- 
count of  the  fine  mill-privilege  he  saw  by  this  stream,  now 
joins  the  other  two,  goes  to  Detroit,  and  on  an  ox-sled 
hauls  the  mill-stones  from  the  "  City  of  the  Straits"  through 
the  almost  interminable  distance  around  and  over  marshes, 
across  rivers,  and  on  to  their  little  embryo  settlement  at 
the  creek.  There  were  so  few  settlers  at  the  "  Creek" 
that  the  settlement  here  and  the  one  on  Gull  Prairie  were 
solicited  to  aid  in  building  the  dam.  They  came,  and 
Orlando  Weed  and  Dauphin  Brown,  of  Gull,  "  broke 
ground"  in  this  work ;  they  threw  the  first  shovelful  of 
dirt  in  the  construction  of  this  dam.  But  the  work,  once 
begun,  was  soon  completed.  In  the  fall  of  1832  the  Corn- 
stock  Mill  was  in  operation,  and  Samuel  Percival  was  the 
presiding  genius  inside  the  mill,  as  he  had  been  in  building 
it.  He  had  been  largely  instrumental  in  establishing  a 
good  grist-mill  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  entire  region. 

Some  men  came  here,  merely  good  farmers,  mechanics,  or 


doctors.  Samuel  Percival  came  to  this  new  country  not  only 
a  first-class  millwright,  zealous  and  diligent  in  his  business, 
but  he  brought  just  as  much  zeal  for  building  school-houses, 
starting  prayer-meetings,  establishing  churches,  which  con- 
stitute the  soul  of  good  society,  as  he  did  for  improving  a 
water  privilege  and  building  a  mill.  He  sold  his  full 
interest  in  the  mill  in  1846,  and  removed  to  Galesburg, 
where  he  purchased  what  is  known  as  the  Cothren  farm. 
He  also  engaged  in  the  dry  goods  trade  for  a  while,  and, 
finally  retiring  from  that,  died  at  his  residence  in  Galesburg 
in  1864.  His  devoted  and  excellent  wife,  the  helpmate 
to  him  in  all  his  trials,  joys,  and  varied  experiences  in  life, 
survived  him  a  few  years,  dying  in  1867.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Percival  were  exemplary  members  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  and  died  in  the  full  faith  of  their  religion. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Merrill,  whose  death  by  apoplexy 
occurred  at  his  son's  residence  in  Lansing,  Monday  evening, 
April  8,  1878,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  born 
in  Sedgwick,  Me.,  in  1802.  He  graduated  at  Waterville 
College,  now  Colby  University,  in  1825,  and  at  Newton 
Theological  Seminary  in  1828.  He  was  a  classmate  of 
Dr.  Barnes  Sears,  formerly  president  at  Newton  and  at 
Brown  University,  and  now  superintendent  of  the  Peabody 
Southern  Educational  Fund.  Mr.  Merrill  came  to  Michigan 
soon  after  graduating  from  Newton,  and  was  ordained  to  the 
Baptist  ministry  in  this  State.  He  began  almost  immedi- 
ately to  give  his  attention  to  the  founding  of  a  school.  This 
was  not  an  easy  matter,  for  the  policy  of  State  support  for 
advanced  education  was  not  popular,  and  there  was  much 
difficulty  in  getting  a  charter  from  the  Legislature.  This 
was  finally  obtained,  however,  after  an  effort  of  about  three 
years,  while  Michigan  was  still  a  Territory.  The  charter 
of  the  school,  which  afterwards  became  Kalamazoo  College, 
was  the  first  of  the  kind  granted  by  the  State. 

Father  Merrill  lived  in  Kalamazoo  from  an  early  day. 
but  removed  from  there  to  become  a  permanent  resident  of 
Lansing  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  He  was  always  deeply 
interested  in  the  endowment  of  the  college,  and  his  own 
gifts  to  the  institution  have  been  equaled  by  few  if  any  in- 
stances of  educational  beneficence  in  Michigan.  In  addition 
to  a  professorship,  he  founded  scholarships  to  the  extent  of 
$15,000  for  the  benefit  of  candidates  for  the  Baptist  min- 
istry among  the  students  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Merrill  has  been  married  three  times.  His  three 
children,  who  were  all  by  his  first  wife,  and  are  all  living, 
are  Thomas  G.  Merrill,  of  Lansing ;  Daniel  D.  Merrill,  of 
St.  Paul,  the  school-book  contractor  of  Minnesota;  and  one 
daughter. 

The  following  letter  from  the  veteran  pioneer  missionary 
and  evangelist,  Rev.  T.  W.  Merrill,  was  written  to  A.  D. 
P.  Van  Buren,  and  dated  at  Lansing  several  weeks  since : 

"  In  reply  to  your  inquiries,  I  may  say  I  came  to  Michigan  from 
Sedgwick,  State  of  Maine,  May  23,  1829,  at  my  own  charges  as 
an  evangelist,  and  preached  in  the  various  settlements  of  the  then 
Territory  of  29,000  inhabitants.  In  November,  1829, 1  opened  a  clas- 
sical school  at  Ann  Arbor,  which  was  patronized  by  Governor  Wood- 
bridge,  Judge  Chipman,  of  Detroit,  and  many  others.  Having  pros- 
ecuted the  school  successfully  for  one  year,  in  company  with  my 
brother,  Moses  Merrill,  by  request  of  friends  in  Ohio,  I  attended  an 
educational  meeting  at  Zanesville,  in  October,  1830,  which  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  Granville  College,  or  Denison  University,  at 
Granville. 
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"On  lny  return,  in  November,  1830,  I  visited  Kalamazoo  County. 
At  that  time  on  the  Washtenaw  trail,  passing  through  Jackson  to 
Kalamazoo,  it  was  forty  miles  from  house  to  house,  so  I  took  the 
Chicago  trail  to  White  Pigeon,  and  found  houses  within  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  of  each  other.  At  that  time  the  inhabitants  were  few  and  far 
between.  The  principal  settlement  was  on  Prairie  Ronde,  on  the 
border  of  the  prairie,  on  the  west  side.  I  found  no  meetings  or  school. 
I  held  meetings  in  private  houses,  and  after  long  and  varied  success 
I  induced  the  men  to  unite  with  me  in  building  a  house  of  split  logs 
20  by  26  feet,  having  a  stick  chimney,  shake  roof,  and  puncheon  floor. 
We  paid  $5  a  share,  thus  raising  some  $50.  William  Duncan,  Esq.,  was 
one  of  our  most  enterprising,  intelligent,  benevolent,  and  worthy 
citizens,  and  he  took  the  lead  in  building  the  house.  For  some 
months  I  kept  school,  and  on  the  Lord's  Day  I  preached  to  the  people 
and  had  a  Bible-class  and  Sunday-school.  Amongst  my  scholars  were 
Mr.  Fellows,  lately  one  of  our  representatives,  and  W.  Bair,  a  trustee 
of  Kalamazoo  College.  This  was  the  first  meeting-house  and  school- 
bouse  in  the  county.  Delamore  Duncan,  Daniel  Wilmarth,  E.  Lakin 
Brown,  Col.  Fellows,  as  well  as  S.  Hoyt,  Titus  Bronson,  and  Bazel  Har- 
rison, were  amongst  our  prominent  men.  Though  Titus  Bronson  was 
an  intelligent  man  and  a  thrifty  farmer,  neither  of  the  last  three  ever 
sat  on  the  bench  as  judges  of  Kalamazoo  County  to  my  knowledge.* 
In  1830-31, 1  traveled  and  preached  the  gospel  in  the  county  in  vari- 
ous directions,  my  expenses  being  more  than  my  receipts.  I  was  on 
Prairie  Ronde  when  the  county-seat  was  located,  and  at  Kalamazoo 
when  there  were  only  two  houses,  one  of  which  was  occupied  by  Titus 
Bronson.  While  in  Ann  Arbor  I  drew  and  circulated  a  petition  for 
a  literary  and  theological  institution,  and  presented  it  to  the  Territo- 
rial Council  at  Detroit,  which  resulted  in  the  location  of  the  Kala- 
mazoo College.  (See  Historical  Sketch  of  Kalamazoo  College,  School 
Laws  and  Reports  for  1863,  page  145.)  As  a  voluntary  agent  I  visited 
New  York  in  its  behalf,  and  obtained  some  pledges  to  carry  it  forward. 
I  might  state  some  of  the  privations,  toils,  and  exposures  in  erecting 
the  first  house  for  a  school  and  meetings  in  the  county,  as  well  as  in 
teaching  the  new  settlers  in  the  way  of  salvation,  but  my  impressions 
and  experience  may  be  those  of  many  others.  I  think  that  you  will 
find  that  Bronson  and  Hoyt  had  no  claim  to  judgeship,  and  what 
Judge  Harrison  had  he  obtained  before  he  saw  Michigan.  He  was 
regarded  as  a  good  citizen,  but  his  education  was  very  limited.  At 
this  time  the  names  of  'Squire  W.  Duncan,  Mr.  Stanley,  Mrs.  Wil- 
marth, Mrs.  Williams,  and  others  might  be  mentioned  as  standing 
out  prominently  as  the  friends  of  virtue  as  well  as  of  good  morals. 
As  I  am  on  the  last  of  life,  in  my  seventy-fifth  year,  and  feeble,  you 
must  take  the  will  for  the  deed  in  contributing  anything  in  favor  of 
your  enterprise. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"T.  W.  Merrill." 

The  old  house  that  Elder  Merrill  built*  when  he  first  set- 
tled, in  1831,  on  the  east  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of 
section  22,  in  this  township,  is  yet  standing.  The  coat  of 
red  paint  he  then  gave  it — and  it  was  ne^er  painted  after- 
wards— has  long  since  faded  out,  leaving  nothing  but  the 
weather-stained  boards  enclosing  a  one-and-a-half  frame 
structure  with  its  end  to  the  road.  La  Fayette  Dunn  is 
now  owner  of  the  lands,  and  lives  in  the  old  farm-house. 

Joseph  W.  Merrill,  brother  of  the  above,  who  came  here 
in  1834,  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  this  township. 
He  did  his  part  of  the  pioneer  work  here  in  reclaiming  his 
wild  lands,  now  an  excellent  farm,  owned  by  Deacon  Jesse 
Havens.  Mr.  Merrill  was  a  most  worthy  townsman,  and 
an  influential  and  useful  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  of 
Galesburg.  He  returned  to  the  East  many  years  ago,  and 
is  now  dead. 

Another  most  excellent  man,  James  Burnett,  from  Niagara 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  left  a  good  record  of  the  work  he  performed 
in  the  early  settlement  of  this  township.  Gilbert  Cranmer 
now  owns  the  lands  Mr.  Burnett  reclaimed.  Mr.  Cranmer 
was  also  a  pioneer  in  the  country  west  of  this.      Caleb 

*  Harrison  and  Hoyt  most  certainly  did. — Ed. 


Smart,  from  New  Hampshire,  in  1834,  first  settled  on  the 
land  now  owned  by  H.  C.  Rowland.  Mr.  Smart  was  a 
supervisor  of  Comstock,  and  held  the  office  of  justice  of 
the  peace ;  was  an  intelligent,  worthy  man.  He  died  many 
years  ago. 

David  A.  McCollum  located  lands  in  this  township  in 
1831.  Came  here  from  Ann  Arbor,  with  his  family,  in 
1852.  He  cleared  a  large  farm,  which  he  left  some  time 
in  1868,  and  removed  to  Galesburg,  where  he  died  in  1871. 
He  was  an  intelligent,  exemplary  man.  His  wife,  a  most 
estimable  woman,  now  resides  with  her  granddaughter  in 
Nebraska.  His  sons  David  and  Frank  still  live  on  the  old 
farm. 

The  year  1832  brought  some  good  men  to  this  region. 
From  Cambria,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  came,  in  the  spring  of 
that  year,  Wm.  Earl  and  his  sons  Jesse  and  Lyman.  Mr. 
Earl  was  a  stirring,  influential  man,  and  had  considerable 
money  to  begin  and  carry  out  many  improvements  in  the 
township.  He  began  here  on  the  east  half  of  the  northeast 
qnarter  of  section  23.  Some  years  after  he  bought  lands 
in  Charleston,  erected  good  buildings,  and  made  fine  im- 
provements. In  this  year,  from  the  same  pla6e,  came  Edwin 
M.  Clapp  and  his  brother  Rufus  S.  They  settled  in  Charles- 
ton. Edwin,  years  after,  settled  in  this  township,  on  sec- 
tion 35,  where  he  now  lives.  Mr.  E.  M.  Clapp  has  filled 
the  most  important  offices  in  the  township,  and  has  ever 
been  one  of  its  most  prominent  and  useful  men.  He  and 
his  brother-in-law,  Jesse  Earl,  are  two  of  the  oldest  and 
best  types  of  pioneers  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Rufus 
S.  Clapp  was  one  of  the  early  school-teachers  and  surveyors, 
and  a  student  of  the  branch  university  at  Kalamazoo.  He 
taught  the  first  select  school  in  Galesburg.  A  spirit  of  adven- 
ture many  years  ago  took  him  to  the  far  West,  even  to  the 
Golden  State.  He  finally  settled  at  Pioche,  Nev.,  where  he 
got  into  favor  with  the  people,  and  was  elected  to  the  Terri- 
torial Senate,  and  with  all  his  gettings  has  secured  a  com- 
petency for  life. 

Hugh  M.  Shafter  came  to  this  township  from  Windham 
Co.,  Vt.,  in  May,  1833.  He  located  the  west  half  of  the  west 
half  and  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of 
section  13 — 200  acres.  He  built  a  house  and  plowed  some 
40  acres  of  his  land,  and  went  back  to  Vermont,  returning 
in  the  fall  of  1834  with  his  young  wife.  Esquire  Shafter 
has  done  his  part  in  making  this  township  what  it  is  to-day. 
His  life  here  embraces  the  complete  history  of  Comstock 
from  its  township  organization  to  the  present  day.  Among 
the  first  who  engaged  in  subduing  the  savage  wilderness, 
he  was  just  as  diligent  in  attendance  at  township-meetings  ; 
there  has  not  been  a  school-meeting  in  his  district  from 
1834  to  1879,  when  he  could  go,  but  what  he  has  attended ; 
and  he  has  always  had  the  moral  courage  to  avow  his  sen- 
timents on  all  occasions ;  whether  the  majority  went  with 
him  or  whether  the  whole  township  opposed  him,  it  made 
no  difference.  He  did  what  he  thought  his  duty.  He  has 
served  his  township  in  various  offices,  and  for  the  last  eight 
years  has  been  one  of  its  magistrates.  His  wife  died  in 
1864.  He  comes  of  a  family  of  vigorous  intellect,  some  of 
whom  have  arisen  to  eminence  in  public  life.  Oscar  L. 
Shafter  was  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cali- 
fornia at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  few  yeara  ago.     James 
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McM.  Shatter,  another  brother,  is  a  distinguished  lawyer 
in  the  same  State.  Oscar  has  received  $20,000  in  gold  as 
a  retainer's  fee.  James,  in  a  "  will  case,"  received  $30,000 
for  two  days'  work  in  his  practice  in  the  Golden  State. 

Esquire  Shafter  is  yet  as  social  and  lively  in  spirit  as  in 
his  younger  days,  full  of  pioneer  lore,  and  an  active  partici- 
pant in  the  practical  affairs  of  the  present  time. 

Joseph  Flanders  came  from  Cambria,  Niagara  Co.,  in 
1833,  and  made  his  first  attempt  at  farming  in  this  new 
country  in  Charleston,  on  the  land  now  owned  by  Mr.  Staf- 
ford. From  Charleston  he  removed  to  his  present  farm  in 
1844.  Mr.  Flanders  is  one  of  the  old  pioneer  class  who 
yet  enjoy  the  fruits  of  labor  bestowed  on  the  land  he  re- 
claimed from  a  wilderness.  He  is  one  of  our  most  intelli- 
gent farmers.  His  pleasant  farm-home,  his  orchard  of 
the  best  varieties  of  fruits,  and  his  well-tilled  fields  evince 
the  enterprising  farmer.  As  the  labors  and  cares  of  a  busy 
life  begin  to  tell  on  him,  his  son,  Edwin  P.  Flanders,  one 
of  our  sterling  and  best-informed  young  men,  assumes  com- 
mand. 

Lyman  Tubbs  came  from  Benton,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
the  year  1833,  with  his  sons  in-law,  C.  P.  Galligan,  George 
Wheeler,  and  their  wives.  Mr.  Tubbs  came  into  this  new 
country  with  ample  means,  aud  generously  provided  for  his 
relatives.  He  gave  each  of  his  sons-in-law  and  their  wives 
a  lot  of  land.  His  landed  possessions  amounted  to  1300 
acres.  His  own  home  was  the  east  part  of  the  northwest 
quarter  of  section  26,  now  owned  by  J.  T.  Allerton.  He 
had  been  a  school-teacher  in  New  York,  and  was  fond  of 
relating  incidents  in  his  early  life.  He  was  a  noble-hearted, 
generous  man, — a  man  full  of  good  hard  sense  and  practical 
wisdom, — and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  neighbors 
and  townsmen,  who  were  accustomed  to  consult  him  on 
matters  of  dispute,  as  their  just  and  wise  friend  and  able 
counselor.  "  Uncle  Lyman  Tubbs"  was  a  name  familiar  to 
all.  He  was  widely  known.  He  always  drove  a  fine  team, 
and  had  the  money  to  defray  his  expenses ;  and  a  trip  to 
Detroit,  where  he  had  many  acquaintances,  was  not  an  un- 
usual thing  for  him.  He  was  an  able  and  popular  super- 
visor, an  honest  and  useful  man  to  the  township.  He  died 
many  years  ago. 

His  son-in-law,  C.  P.  Galligan,  settled  on  the  southwest 
quarter  of  section  35,  now  the  Ayers  Raymond  farm. 
George  Wheeler,  the  other  son-in-law,  began  pioneer  life  on 
the  lands  now  owned  by  his  widow.  Jacob  Ziegler,  who 
married  Mr.  Tubbs'  niece,  made  the  first  improvements  on 
the  farm  now  owned  by  George  Ralph.  Mr.  Ralph,  who 
came  from  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1836,  first  settled  in 
Charleston,  on  the  lands  now  known  as  the  "  Nelson  Bliss 
farm." 

Jesse  W.  Turner,  from  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  was  one  of 
the  resolute  men  who  came  here  in  1832.  He  made  the 
first  clearing  on  the  land  now  owned  by  Andrew  Caywood 
and  Augustus  Smith.  Edward  Hodges,  now  of  Galesburg, 
at  a  later  day  settled  upon  the  latter  place,  on  which  he 
lived  many  years,  Guzion  Fisher,  now  of  Comstock,  buying 
the  Caywood  farm  of  Mr.  Turner. 

Solomon  Cuykendall, "  also  from  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y., 
located,  in  1833,  the  west  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of 
section  28,  where  he  lived  till  some  time  in  1862,  when 


he  removed  to  Kent  Co.,  Mich.  He  is  now  dead.  He  was 
a  son-in-law  of  John  C.  Pawlison,  a  good  man,  and  a  worthy 
member  of  the  old  pioneer  band.  G.  W.  Sumner  is  now  in 
possession  of  this  place.  Jesse  Springstead,  from  Yates 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  another  of  the  settlers  of  1833,  first  pitched  his 
tent  on  land  now  belonging  to  the  T.  C.  Ford  estate. 

Ethan  Bradley,  son-in-law  of  Lyman  Tubbs,  came  in 
1833.  and  made  the  first  improvements  on  the  James  Spier 
farm,  on  section  25. 

Philip  Goodrich  came  from  Western  New  York  in  1832, 
and  first  settled  in  the  township  of  Portage,  Kalamazoo 
County,  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  John  Milham.  He 
removed  to  this  township  about  1841,  and  reclaimed  a  large 
portion  of  the  heavy-timbered  lands  on  the  northwest  quarter 
of  section  32.  He  early  conceived  the  idea  of  converting 
the  ashes  from  burned  log-heaps  into  "pearlash,"  and  finally 
into  saleratus,  by  the  sale  of  which  he  largely  increased  his 
landed  possessions.  He  bought  ashes  from  various  parts  of 
the  county,  so  lucrative  had  he  found  the  business.  His 
son-in-law,  Richard  Milham,  was  with  him  in  this  work. 

In  later  years  he  gave  much  attention  to  raising  horses, 
and,  having  a  natural  love  for  sports  of  the  turf,  he  in  1872 
bought  the  full  interest  of  the  Galesburg  Driving  Park,  and 
removed  to  that  place,  where  he  engaged  in  the  livery  busi- 
ness.    He  died  in  1879. 

From  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1833,  came  Ezekiel  Lee, 
and  in  1834  came  his  brothers,  Charles,  Joseph  W.,  and 
Clinton.  The  Lees  helped  reclaim  many  acres  of  land  on 
sections  28  and  29,  and  set  out  orchards.  Ezekiel  and 
family,  in  1847  or  1848,  became  converts  to  Mormonism, 
and  removed  to  Salt  Lake  City.  Clinton  died  in  1858, 
Charles  in  1876,  Joseph  in  1878. 

Among  the  pioneers  who  came  to  this  township  in  1834 
was  Jonathan  Babcock.  Although  born  in  Rensselaer  Co., 
N.  Y.,  his  residence,  on  coming  to  Michigan,  was  Williams- 
town,  Mass.  Solomon  Prindle,  his  wife's  father,  came  here 
with  him.  Mr.  Prindle  died  soon  after  they  settled  in  this 
township.  Mr.  Babcock  and  family  lived  the  first  week  at 
the  White  Cottage,  on  Toland  Prairie,  kept  by  John  Moore. 
The  only  neighbor  he  had  was  a  Scotchman  by  the  name  of 
William  Hook,  who  owned  over  500  acres  on  section  6. 
Southwest,  on  section  8,  in  1834,  came  Andrew  Baxter, 
and  in  1 835,  Solomon  Kingsley,  James  Jacobs,  and  Daniel 
Plumley,  settling  on  the  same  section. 

Mr.  Babcock  is  truly  a  pioneer,  and  lives  now  in  his 
fine  farm-home,  enjoying  the  fruits  of  long  years  of  toil  and 
industry.  The  Caldwells,  from  Philadelphia,  settled  on  the 
land  now  owned  by  J.  P.  Campbell.  Solomon  Kingsley 
came  from  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  lived  many  years  on 
his  lands, — east  half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section 
8, — which  he  converted  into  a  good  farm.  His  son,  Samuel 
F.,  living  on  section  11,  is  one  of  our  thrifty  farmers. 

Another  well-remembered  old  pioneer,  Benjamin  Depue, 
came  from  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1835,  and  "  took  up"  three 
lots  on  section  9,  settling  on  the  east  half  of  the  southeast 
quarter  of  said  section.  He  improved  a  large  farm,  was  a 
social  and  good  man,  and  died  a  few  years  ago.  His  son, 
Oliver,  now  lives  in  Comstock  village. 

Luke  Keith  and  his  family  came  in  1834  from  Coving- 
ton, Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  began  his  pioneer  work  on  the 
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north  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  25.  He 
afterwards  located  lands  on  section  36.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent man,  and  died  in  1866.  His  son,  Harvey,  came  here 
in  1833,  settling  on  the  land  now  owned  by  N.  L.  Randall. 

He  was  a  useful  man  in  a  new  region  like  this,  and  served 
his  township  in  its  most  important  offices.  He  died  while 
supervisor  in  1851.  C.  L.  Keith,  the  second  son,  who  is 
now  living  on  part  of  the  land  his  father  located,  came  here 
in  1837.  He  was  the  first  wagon-maker  in  this  region,  has 
filled  various  offices  in  the  township,  and  has  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  his  fellow- townsmen.  His  son,  Ethan,  has 
evinced  much  ability  as  an  inventor.  He  has  greatly  im- 
proved the  grain-binder,  and  is  now,  in  connection  with  his 
older  brother,  Henry,  constructing  a  new  grain-binder  that 
is  an  acknowledged  improvement  on  this  kind  of  machine. 

J.  W.  Keith,  who  came  here  with  his  father  in  1833, 
settled  a  number  of  years  afterwards  on  the  lands  now 
owned  by  Geo.  S.  Nye,  where  he  remained  till  1875,  when 
he  removed  to  Kansas.  Mr.  Keith  was  an  efficient  town- 
ship officer. 

Amos  Whitcomb  came  from  Cambria,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y., 
with  his  family  in  1833,  and  began  life  here  on  the  west 
half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  27,  where  he  made 
the  first  betterments.  He  died  many  years  ago.  Mrs. 
Martin  Turner,  of  Kalamazoo,  is  his  daughter.  His  son, 
Charles,  now  lives  in  Galesburg.  The  old  place  is  to-day 
owned  by  Marcus  Simmons.  Warren  Wilcutt  came  from 
the  same  place  in  1834.  He  cut  the  first  tree  and  turned 
the  first  furrow  on  the  eighty  acres  now  owned  by  James 
Milham.  Hannibal  Taylor,  from  the  same  part  of  New 
York,  came  here  two  years  later  than  Mr.  Wilcutt.  In 
1838  he  settled  on  the  land  located  by  J.  W.  Turner.  Mr. 
Taylor  yet  lives  on  the  south  part  of  section  24,  where  he 
first  commenced  farming  in  this  new  region.  Martin  Tur- 
ner, who  came  from  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1833,  settled  on 
the  lands  now  owned  by  A.  H.  Towne,  on  section  26. 

Eli  B.  Anderson  and  family  came  in  1835,  from  Gaines, 
Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  settling  on  section  18,  where  he  now  lives. 
He  bought  the  land  of  Linus  Ellison.  He  had  been  here  in 
1834  to  locate  his  lands.  'Squire  Anderson,  as  he  has  been 
called  for  the  last  forty  years,  is  now,  from  long  residence  in 
this  township  and  venerable  bearing,  the  patriarch  among 
the  surviving  pioneers  of  Comstock.  He  came  from  a  good 
family;  some  of  the  best  blood  of  "  '76"  runs  in  his  veins. 
He  was  born  in  Ira,  Rutland  Co.,  Vt.,  Dec.  8,  1800.  His 
father,  John  Anderson,  who  was  born  near  Boston,  was  a 
brave,  strong  man.  He  was  at  Lexington,  where  the  first 
blood  was  shed  for  our  liberties ;  was  at  Bunker  Hill  under 
Stark ;  went  up  the  steps  with  Ethan  Allen  at  "  Old  Ti," 
and  heard  the  immortal  exclamation  from  Allen's  lip ;  was 
with  Stark  at  Bennington  ;  and  with  Allen  when  he  was 
captured.  He  carried  the  express  mail  from  one  of  our 
armies  to  the  other  during  the  Revolution;  and  when 
Arnold  gave  Andre*  the  pass  as  "  John  Anderson."  it  was 
after  this  real  John  Anderson,*  who  was  known  so  well  by 
reputation  as  mail-carrier. 

*  His  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Ezra  Beckwith,  has  the  pocket-Bible 
that  he  carried  with  him  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  on  the 
leathern  cover  of  which  he  used  to  strap  his  razor.  There  was  a  large 
reward  offered  by  the  British  for  his  capture,  dead  or  alive. 


Mr.  Anderson  came  from  Rutland  Co.,  Vt,  to  Gaines, 
Genesee  Co.,  or  Holland  Purchase,  now  Orleans  County, 
in  1819.  Here  he  married  Miss  Abigail  Dewey,  of  the 
same  county. 

Previous  to  his  marriage  he  was  waiter  to  Dr.  Thomas 
A.  Anderson  eighteen  months,  during  the  war  of  1812. 
Was  one  winter  at  Ogdensburg.  His  brother,  Dr.  T.  A. 
Anderson,  was  in  the  battle  of  French  Mills. 

Governor  Stevens  T.  Mason  commissioned  him  justice  of 
the  peace  for  Comstock  in  1835.  In  1837  he  was  elected 
to  that  office  by  the  people,  and  for  some  forty  years  has 
served  his  township  in  that  capacity.  He  has  cleared  and 
improved  a  large  farm,  and  reared  a  numerous  family. 

The  Powlisons,  although  of  New  Jersey  birth,  came 
in  1835  from  Cambria,  Niagara  Co.,  N  Y.,  to  this  town- 
ship. John  C.  Powlison,  with  his  wife  and  family,  a 
daughter  and  six  sons,  commenced  life  here  amid  all  the 
trials  and  difficulties  that  surrounded  the  early  settlers. 
Mr.  Powlison  died  in  1859.  Mrs.  Catharine  Powlison,  the 
mother,  now  in  her  ninety-first  year,  is  living  with  her  son 
Isaac  in  the  old  homestead,  of  which  she  has  been  mistress 
for  so  many  long  years.  Isaac  has  the  old  home.  The 
rest  of  the  family  are  married  and  settled  in  various  parts 
of  the  State,  Joseph  living  in  New  Jersey  ;  Cornelius  is 
dead.  The  father  was  a  member  of  the  Congregationalist 
Church,  and  the  aged  mother  can  yet  be  seen,  every  Sab- 
bath morning,  ascending  the  steps  of  the  Congregational 
church  in  Galesburg,  to  attend  service  there.  Isaac  and 
family  are  Methodists. 

Manasseh  Bixby,  from  Windham  Co.,  Vt.,  entered  80 
acres  on  section  12,  in  1835,  which  he  improved.  His 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Silas  Joy,  another  pioneer  of  this 
township,  was  one  of  the  first  school-teachers  in  this  sec- 
tion. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bixby  were  worthy  members  of  the 
old  pioneer  band.     She  died  in  Galesburg  a  few  years  ago. 

Smith  Sharpsteen  was  among  those  who  "  came  to  the 
front"  in  1836.  Rearing  a  house  on  his  lands  upon  section 
12,  he  at  his  death,  in  1870,  left  a  well-cultivated  farm  to 
his  wife  and  family. 

Milo  B.  Bostwick  was  from  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1838. 
He  erected  a  log  house  for  his  family  on  part  of  the  lands 
now  owned  by  B.  Vosburg.  Some  years  after,  he  removed 
to  the  farm  now  owned  by  L.  Qua,  where  he  remained 
many  years,  and  left  it  with  good  buildings  and  in  a  fine 
state  of  cultivation.  He  then  removed  to  Galesburg,  where 
he  now  resides. 

A.  R.  Brown  came  to  Michigan  from  Somerset  Co., 
N.  J.,  in  1835,  and  commenced  clearing  his  new  lands, 
the  east  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  12.  He 
lived  on  his  farm  till  1870,  when  he  sold  it  to  its  present 
owner,  F.  B.  Austin.  Mr.  Brown  now  lives  in  Galesburg 
with  his  son  Isaac,  where,  with  his  books  and  friends,  he  is 
enjoying  a  life  of  leisure. 

James  H.  Hopkins,  one  of  our  successful  and  intelligent 
farmers,  came  from  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  with  his  father's 
family  in  1837,  and  with  them  settled  in  Charleston.  Mr. 
Hopkins  removed  to  this  township  in  1860,  having  pur- 
chased the  west  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section 
23,  the  land  that  Linus  Ellison  had  reared  his  log  house 
upon  in  1831.    Mr.  Hopkins  is  giving  to  his  farm  the  best 
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cultivation  that  experience  and  agricultural  knowledge 
can  suggest. 

Henrj  Luttenten  has  now  the  old  farm  that  he  helped 
his  father  reclaim  from  its  wild  state.  His  father  died 
some  twenty  years  ago ;  his  aged  mother  is  yet  living  with 
him. 

Edward  Coe,  of  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.,  came  to  Mich- 
igan in  1836,  settling  on  Genesee  prairie,  where  he  remained 
some  two  years.  He  removed  to  Kalamazoo,  and  a  few 
years  after  located  the  east  half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of 
section  29,  in  Comstock,  which  he  improved.  He  died  a 
number  of  years  ago  at  the  home  of  his  son,  La  Fayette,  in 
Charleston.  His  oldest  son,  Walter,  now  owns  the  old 
farm.  Mrs.  Reuben  Coe  (a  daughter  of  Edward  Coe)  and 
her  sister  now  live  in  Galesburg. 

David  Ingersoll  came  to  the  township  of  Portage  in  1836, 
and  to  this  township  in  1846,  settling  on  the  west  half  of 
the  northwest  quarter  of  section  30.  He  has  lately  sold  his 
farm  and  removed  to  Kalamazoo.  He  has  done  his  part  as 
a  pioneer,  and  reared  a  fine  family.  Three  of  his  children 
have  proved  successful  teachers.  His  son,  Ross  A.  Inger- 
soll, a  very  promising  young  man,  died  in  1877.  He  had 
evinced  more  than  usual  talent  as  a  teacher. 

David  Simonds,  an  old  settler,  and  a  worthy  one,  made  a 
fine  farm  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  29.  He  died 
at  his  home  a  few  years  ago. 

Henry  Vose  settled,  some  time  in  the  thirties,  on  the  land 
his  son  George  now  owns  ;  and  Pliny  Billings  on  the  land, 
in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town,  where  the  family  now 
live ;  and  Harrison  Gray  on  the  land  he  now  owns. 

Isaac  Odeli  came  to  this  frontier  in  1836,  and,  after  living 
in  Galesburg  a  year  or  two,  settled  on  the  north  part  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  section  11.  He  is  now  on  his  old 
farm,  and  is  one  of  our  good  farmers  and  worthy  citizens. 

Pixley  Judson  came  from  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  the  year 
1833,  and  pitched  his  tent  near  Teeumseh,in  Lenawee  Co., 
Mich. ;  remaining  there  but  one  year,  he  returned  to  New 
,York  State.  In  1838  he  came  to  Charleston,  this  county, 
and  began  life  on  the  lands  now  owned  by  John  J.  Hoover, 
which  he  reclaimed,  and  in  or  about  1850  he  came  to 
this  township,  settling  where  he  now  lives. 

Gilbert  Stannard,  of  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  began  Western 
life  in  1838,  on  section  30,  in  the  township  of  Climax.  He 
came  to  this  township  in  1856,  settling  on  the  farm  now 
managed  by  his  sons  George  and  William.  He  resides  in 
Galesburg. 

Alanson  Brimminstool  began  his  pioneer  life,  in  1836, 
among  the  settlers  in  Calhoun  County,  where  he  lived  many 
years;  coming  to  this  township  about  1858,  he  purchased 
the  west  half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  12,  and 
lived  here  till  he  died,  in  1879.  He  was  an  honest,  hard- 
working man.     He  left  a  wife  and  one  daughter. 

William  Johnson  came  from  Cuyahoga  Co.,  Ohio,  to 
Huron,  Wayne  Co.,  Mich.,  with  his  parents  in  1823,  and  to 
the  home  of  his  uncle,  Lyman  Tubbs,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1838.  He  began  to  make  a  clearing  for  his  own  home  on 
the  northwest  quarter  of  section  35,  where  he  still  lives. 
Mr.  Johnson  has,  with  his  axe,  not  only  cleared  his  own 
farm,  but  has  done  efficient  service  in  helping  his  neighbors 
clear  theirs. 


ASSESSMENT  BOLL  OF  COMSTOCK  FOE  1838. 


Names.  Amounts. 

Anderson,  E.  B $527 

Andrews,  Charles 1,160 

Babcock,  Jonathan 878 

Botsford,  Sabrina 410 

Bishop,  Philander 15 

Burlingham,  V.  H 51 

Blakesly,  Asahel 340 

Bradley,  Catharine 335 

Brown,  Abram  R 475 

Bostwick,  Milo 645 

Bixby,  Manasseh 555 

Burnett,  James 1,835 

Burnet,  Benjamin 480 

Cothren,  Nathaniel 870 

Caldwell,  David 2,674 

Comstock,  H.  H 16,174 

Clinton,  Eli 480 

Cuykendall,  Solomon 430 

Cook,  William 330 

Clark,  Ira 378 

Comings,  Sherman 1,465 

Demman,  Caleb 453 

Durkee,  Thomas 425 

Day,  Gordon 175 

Davis,  Demerrit 320 

Depue,  Benjamin.; 1,180 

Ellis,  200 

Earl,  Alva 570 

Earl,  Jesse  (2d) 400 

-Earl,  Jesse 1,907 

Edwards,  T.  A.  H 1,000 

Ferris,  Allen 15 

Fox,  Lonzo 240 

Fox,  Luman  W 505 

Gray,  I.  H 400 

Gale,  George  L 1,140 

Gray,  Philip 815 

Gall'igan,  C.  P 857 

Hook,  William 2,771 

Hale,  David 625 

Hill,  William 15 

Hall,  Festus 495 

Hill,  John  C 15 

Jacobs,  James 345 

Joy,  Silas 585 

Keith,  Luke 1,060 

Keith,  Harvey 402 

Kingsley,  Salmon 435 

Kellogg, 658 

Luttenton,  Jared 1,990 


610 
165 
305 
375 
105 
320 
Lee,  G.  C. 1,645 


Lee,  Ezekiel 

Logan,  Herman., 
Losey,  Casper.... 
Loveland,  J.  S.... 
Loveland,  A.  S.... 
Lee,  Joseph  W.. 


Names.  Amounts. 

Lane,  Leland $819 

Lee,  Charles... 15 

Moon,  Micajah 790 

McAllister,  William 75 

Mathews,  A.  S 474 

Moore,  John 2,071 

Mathews,  Gideon 205 

Merrill,  Joseph 1,410 

Merrill,  T.  W 2,902 

Merrill,  G.  C 150 

McNett,  Andrew 372 

Packard,  Madison 642 

Percival,  Montgomery 820 

Pitcher,  Horace 175 

Percival,  Samuel 4,058 

Powlison,  J.  C 395 

Pitkin,   Wesley 105 

Reynolds.  James 987 

Hansom,  Roswell 1,680 

Redfaith,  James 715 

Riddle,  Joseph  E 252 

Springstead,  Jesse 320 

Springstead,  Isaac 135 

Smith,  Ziba 215 

Staley,  Abram 165 

Schoonover,  Joseph 15 

Sheldon,  Henry 1,223 

Smart,  Caleb 910 

Shatter,  H.  M 1,400 

Sumner,  Mathias 880 

Sutton,  Thomas 2,675 

Smith,  C 15 

Sherman  Comings,  for  V. 

D.Taylor 480 

Stetson,  Ezra 230 

Turner,  Martin 1,120 

Turner,  Jesse  W 1,195 

Tyrrell,  John  W 1,075 

Tubbs,  Lyman 2,323 

Tubbs,  H.  N 640 

Tubbs,  Alvira 800 

Tuttle,  Ralph 1,144 

Townsend,  George 180 

Tucker,  Samuel 210 

Whipple,  Ephraim 160 

Whipple.  S.  L 175 

Wilcut,  Warren 590 

Whitcomb,  Amos 680 

Wheeler,  George 790 

Wheaton,  William 730 

Wheaton,  Joel 15 

Willard,  Lemuel 395 

Willard,  Edward 700 

White,  J.  B ,  237 

Wiseman,  Joseph  S 21 

Total $95,065 


"We,  Sherman  Comings,   Harvey   Keith,   and    Leland    Lane,  do 

severally  Swear  that  the  sums  at  which  property  is  assessed  in  the 

foregoing  Assessment  roll  are,  according  to  our  best  judgment,  the 

fair  cash  Value  of  such  property. 

"  Sherman  Comings, 

"  Leland  Lane, 

"  Comstock,  May  10,  1838.  "  Harvey  Keith." 

"State  of  Michigan,   | 
"  Kalamazoo  County,    / 

"On  this  tenth  day  of  May,  1838,  personally  appeared  the  above- 
named  Sherman  Comings,  Harvey  Keith,  and  Leland  Lane,  and 
subscribed  oath. 

"  Nathaniel  Cothren,  Justice  of  the  Peace." 

"Comstock,  May  10,  1838. 

"I  certify  the  above  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the  Assessment  Roll  of 
The  Town  of  Comstock  for  the  year  1838. 

"  Henry  Sheldon,  Town  Clerk." 

The  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  in  the 
township  of  Comstock  in  1879  was :  Real  estate,  $1,013,359 ; 
personal,  $137,610;  total,  $1,150,969.  The  State  tax  is 
$2626.42  ;  county  tax,  $2052.63. 

The  following  is  a  tax  receipt  of  the  year  1832  : 
"  Received  of  Sherman  Commins  eighty-seven  cents  in  full  of  his 

county  tax  for  the  year  1832. 

"  N.  Harrison,  Col." 
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This  was  the  tax  on  80  acres  of  land  and  the  better- 
ments. J.  R.  Comings,  son  of  the  above,  paid  this  year 
(1879),  on  twice  the  number  of  acres  of  land,  $108  tax. 


NON-RESIDENT  LANDS, 

AS  ASSESSED  IN 

1838 

Section     I. — 461 
"         3.— 251 

«         4.—  78 

icres, 

value  $1,841. 

1,004. 

312. 

"         5.-433 
"         6.— 151 

U 

u 

1,732. 
604. 

7.-299 

« 

a 

1,196. 

8.—  40 

" 

a 

160. 

"         9.— 120 

« 

a 

480. 

"       10.— 320 
"       11.— 280 

il 

<( 

1,280. 
1,120. 

"       12.— 320 

a 

" 

800. 

"       14.— 200 

a 

" 

800. 

«       15.—  80 

" 

" 

320. 

"       17.—  80 

a 

" 

320. 

"       18.— 223 

" 

" 

892. 

"       21.—  96 

a 

a 

384. 

"       22.— 155 

" 

" 

620. 

"       25.—  40 

" 

« 

160. 

"       27.—  80 

a 

a 

320. 

"       29.— 200 

a 

a 

800. 

"       30.— 150 

a 

" 

700. 

"       31.— 405 

a 

" 

2,020. 

«       32.— 400 

" 

« 

1,600. 

"       33.— 320 
"       35.— 120 

u 

« 

1,280. 
480. 

"       36.— 160 

u 

a 

640. 

ORGANIZATION. 

1834  to  1880. — Previous  to  the  organization  of  the 
township  of  Comstock,  in  1834,  it  had  been  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  township  of  Arcadia,  then  em- 
bracing the  whole  of  the  north  half  of  the  county.  At  the 
first  town  election,  held  in  1832,  in  Arcadia,  in  the  house 
of  Titus  Bronson,  and  in  the  village  bearing  his  name,  Caleb 
Eldred  was  elected  Supervisor,  and  Leland  Lane  Town 
Clerk.  The  town  remained  part  of  Arcadia  until  1834, 
when  it  was  organized  and  called  Comstock. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  electors  of  the  township  of  Com- 
stock, held  in  the  house  of  James  Burnett,  April  7,  1834, 
Lovell  Moore  was  chosen  moderator  and  Leland  Lane  clerk 
pro  tern.,  and,  after  being  qualified  as  the  law  requires,  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  the  following  officers :  William  Earl,  Super- 
visor ;  Leland  Lane,  Town  Clerk ;  Daniel  O.  Dodge,  Charles 
Andrews,  E.  M.  Clapp,  Assessors;  Leland  Lane,  Collector; 
Jabez  Rogers,  James  Burnett,  Directors  of  the  Poor; 
Charles  W.  Spaulding,  Charles  Andrews,  George  Town- 
send,  Commissioners  of  Highways;  Erastus  A.  Jackson, 
Constable;  Stephen  Eldred,  Sherman  Comings,  Samuel 
Percival,  School  Commissioners.  Elected  by  ayes  and 
noes:  Daniel  O.  Dodge,  Thomas  W.  Merrill,  Charles  An- 
drews, Lovell  Moore,  Sherman  Comings,  School  Inspectors ; 
Leland  Lane,  district  No.  1,  John  Moore,  No.  2,  Jabez 
Rogers,  No.  3,  Joseph  Flanders,  No.  4,  A.  A.  Smith,  No. 
5,  Alva  Earl,  No.  6,  Overseers  of  Highways  and  Fence- 
Viewers;  Leland  Lane,  Ralph  Tuttle,  Stephen  Eldred, 
Pound-Masters. 

SUPERVISORS. 
1834-37,  William  Earl;  1837,  Lyman  Tubbs ;  1838,  Caleb  Smart; 
1839,  Leland  Lane ;  1840-45,  Horace  H.  Comstock ;  1845,  John 
Sleeper;  1846,  Harvey  Keith;  1847-49,  Ervin  M.  Clapp;  1849, 
Harvey  Keith;  1.850,  Ezra  Stetson;  1851,  Harvey  Keith;  1852- 
54,  Marius  O.  Streator;  1855,  Guyon  Fisher;  1856,  Joseph  M. 
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Kidd :  1857,  Anthony  L.  Mason ;  1858,  Jesse  Earl ;  1859,  Marius 
O.  Streator;  1860-62,  Milo  B.  Bostwick;  1863-64,  Marius  O. 
Streator;  1865,  John  Sleeper;  1866,  Geo.  R.  C.  Adams;  1867, 
Calvin  B.  Mitchell;  1868,  Orrin  F.  Burroughs;  1 869-70,  William 
Blass;  1871,  Henry  S.  Sleeper;  1872,  Isaac  Mason;  1873-80, 
Geo.  R.  C.  Adams. 

TOWNSHIP  CLERKS. 
1834,  Leland  Lane;  1835-36,  Edwin  M.  Clapp ;  1837-38,  Caleb  Smart"; 
1839,  Henry  Sheldon ;  1840,  Charles  Andrews;  1841,  Columbus 
Cabell;  1842-43,  Nathan  H.  Burlingham  ;  1844,  John  C.  White; 
1845,  Nathan  H.  Burlingham;  1846-47,  John  Sleeper;  1848, 
James  W.  Cothren ;  1849,  Gilbert  Powlison;  1850,  James  H. 
Allen;  1851,  David  S.  Crowell;  1852,  Cornelius  Powlison;  1853, 
John  W.  Keith;  1854-55,  Orrin  Page;  1856,  E.  R.  Billings; 
1857-58,  John  M.  Lay;  1859-60,  Lyman  M.Gates;  1861,  Abram 
Pelham;  1862-63,  Isaac  J.  Burker ;  1864,  Edgar  R.  Howlett; 
1865,  Alonzo  D.  Beckwith;  1866,  Wm.  H.  King;  1867-69,  Alonzo 
D.  Beckwith;  1870-75,  A.  I).  P.  Van  Buren ;  1875-78,  Corydon 
Beach;  1879,  A.  D.  P.  Van  Buren. 

COLLECTORS. 
1834,   Leland   Lane;   1835,  John   McAllister;  1836,   J.  W.  Turner; 
1837,  Wm.  McAllister;  1838,  Hiram  Cook. 

TOWNSHIP  TREASURERS. 
1839-40,  Samuel  Percival;  1841-43,  John  M.  Lay;  1844  and  1846, 
N.  H.  Burlingham;  1845,  Harvey  Keith;  1847,  James  H.  Allen; 
1848,  John  Sleeper;  1849,  Manassah  Bixby ;  1850,  Harvey  Keith  ; 
1851,  N.  H.  Burlingham;  1852,  David  S.  Crowell;  1853,  Jesse 
Earl;  1854-56,  Wm.  Blake;  1857-60,  Josiah  Loveland ;  1861-62, 
Peter  S.  Carmer;  1863-65,  Russell  B.Mason;  1866,  Charles  W. 
Struble;  1867,  Geo.  0.  Richardson;  1868,  Maxon  F.  Lewis;  1869, 
Anson  D.  P.  Van  Buren;  1870-72,  Wm.  W.  Baldwin;  1873-78, 
Ezra  C.  Rowland;  1879,  David  F.  Powlison. 

JUSTICES  OP  THE  PEACE. 
1836,  Samuel  Percival,  Nathaniel  Cothren,  C.  M.  Nichols,  Caleb  El- 
dred;  1837,  Orrin  N.  Giddings ;  1838,  Nathan  H.  Burlingham, 
Harvey   Keith,  Abram   H.   Stevens;  1839,  Caleb  Smart;  1840, 
Eli  B.  Anderson;  1841,  Samuel  Percival;  1842,  Lemuel  Willard; 

1843,  James  W.  Cothren;  1844,  Nathan  H.  Burlingham;  1845, 
Ezra  Stetson  ;  1846,  Solomon  Cuykendall ;  1847,  James  H.  Allen; 
1848,  Samuel  D.  Wells;  1849,  Charles  P.  Galligan,  Jotham  C. 
Bliss;  1850,  Eli  B.  Anderson;  1851,  James  H.  Allen,  Solomon 
Cuykendall;  1852,  Seaman  Bristol;  1853,  Charles  P.  Galligan, 
John  C.  Blake  ;  1854,  David  S.  Crowell;  1855,  Job  H.  Aldrkh; 

1856,  Wm.  P.  Sutton  ;  1857,  Sylvester  W.  Mills,  Solomon  Cuyken* 
dall ;  1858,  B.  F.  Broadwell;  1859,  Eli  B.  Anderson,  Seaman  Bris-  ~ 
tol;  1860,  Wm.  A.  Blake;  1861,  Solomon  Cuykendall;  1862,  Eli 
B.  Anderson;  1863,  Lyman  M.  Gates;  1864,  Seaman  Bristol, 
Alonzo  B.  Sumner ;  1865,  Daniel  H.  Sumner ;  1866,  Eli  B.  An- 
derson;  1867,  Ralph  S.  Van  Vleet;  1868,  Seaman  Bristol;  1869, 
Thomas  C.  Ford;  1870,  Eli  B.  Anderson,  Alonzo  D.  Beckwith; 
1871,  Alonzo  D.  Beckwith;  1872,  John  M.  Lay,  Edward  Chad- 
wick;  1873,  Thomas  C.  Ford,  Russell  G.  Smith;  1874,  Nathan 
Bigalow,  Hugh  M.  Sh  after ;  1875,  Russell  Smith,  Guyon  Fisher; 
1876,  Hugh  M.  Shafter;  1877,  Edwin  M.  Clapp;  1878,  Perry  A. 
Peer;  1879,  Frank  P.  Muhlenberg. 

SCHOOL  INSPECTORS. 
1835,  Charles  Andrews,  Lovell  Moore,  Edwin  M.  Clapp,  Sherman 
Comings,  Stephen  Eldred;  1836,  Thomas  W.  Merrill,  Nathaniel 
Cothren,  Stephen  Eldred,  C.  M.  Nichols,  Lovell  Moore;  1837, 
Ezra  Rice,  Edwin  M.  Clapp,  Caleb  Smart ;  1838,  Caleb  Smart, 
Henry  Sheldon,  Abram  H.  Stevens;  1839,  Caleb  Smart,  Ezra 
Stetson,  I.  M.  Cooper;  1840,  Veron  D.  Taylor,  Harvey  Munger, 
Roswell  Ransom  ;  1841,  Veron  D.  Taylor,  James  R.  Caldwell, 
Luke  C.  Keith;  1842,  Jas.  W.  Cothren,  Jas.  R.  Caldwell,  Rufus 
S.  Clapp;  1843,  Jas.  W.  Cothren,  Ezra  Stetson,  Jas.  R.  Caldwell; 

1844,  N.  H.  Burlingham;  1845,  Ezra  Stetson;  1846,  Jas.  H. 
Allen;  1847,  Ezra  Stetson;  1848,  Roswell  Ransom;  1849,  Solo- 
mon Cuykendall;  1850,  Jas.  W.  Cothren;  1851,  Ezra  Stetson; 
1852,  Jas.  W.  Cothren;  1853,  Ezra  Stetson;  1854,  Seaman  Bris- 
tol ;  1855,  Job  H.  Aldrich;  1856,  Amos  L.  Flint, H.  Dale  Adams; 

1857,  Wm.  Stilwell ;  1858,  I.  J.  Babeock;  1859,  Russell  G.  Smith; 
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1860,  Myron  B.  Rawson;  1861,  Lyman  M.  Gates;  1862,  Myron 
B.  Rawson;  1863,  Lyman  M.  Gates;  1864,  Orrin  F.  Burroughs; 
1865,  Lyman  M.  Gates;  1866,  Geo.  R.  Jenkins;  1867,  Lyman 
M.  Gates ;  1868,  Philip  Potts,  A.  D.  P.  Van  Buren  ;  1869,  Francis 
Hodgman;  1870,  Philip  Potts;  1871,  Nathan  Bigalow,  David  B. 
Hull;  1872,  David  B.  Hull;  1873,  Nathan  Bigalow;  1874,  David 

B.  Hull;  1875,  Wm.  W.  Baldwin ;  1876-79,  Geo.  S.  Nye. 

HIGHWAY  COMMISSIONERS. 

1835,  Linus  Ellison,  C.  W.  Spaulding,  Ralph  Tuttle;  1836,  Ralph 
Tuttle,  C.  M.  Nichols,  Samuel  Percival;  1837,  Isaac  Pierce,  Solo- 
mon Cuykendall,  Nathan  Burnett;  1838,  Solomon  Cuykendall, 
Salmon  Kingsley,  Ira  C.  Clark;  1839,  Charles  P.  Galligan,  Sal- 
mon Kingsley,  Solomon  Cuykendall;  1840,  Salmon  Kingsley, 
Charles  P.  Galligan,  Milo  B.  Bostwick;  1841,  Salmon  Kingsley, 
Robert  Emery,  Allan  Ferris;  1842,  Jotham  C.  Bliss,  Henry 
Cook,  Allan  Ferris;  1843,  Jotham  C.  Bliss,  Samuel  D.  Wells, 
Allan  Ferris;  1844,  Joseph  Lee,  Allan  Ferris,  Benjamin  Depew; 
1845,  Manassah  Bixby,  Harrison  Gray,  David  Caldwell;  1846, 
Thomas  C.  Ford,  Manassah  Bixby,  Myron  Harrington ;  1847, 
Manassah  Bixby,  Jotham  C.  Bliss,  Henry  H.  Reading;  1848, 
William  Fletcher,  Myron  Harrington;  1849,  Benjamin  Depew; 
1850,  James  R.  Comings ;  1851,  Jacob  Carlton  ;  1852,  Edwin 
M.  Clapp,  Stephen  B.  Loveland;  1853,  Milo  B.  Bostwick ;  1854, 
Stephen  B.  Loveland:  1855,  Edward  Hodges;  1856,  Bernard 
Vosburg,  Pixley  Judson,  Eli  B.  Anderson  ;  1857,  Edward  Hodges  ; 
1858,  E.  S.  Nettleton,  David  D.  Hinion;  1859,  Stephen  B.  Love- 
land; 1860,  David  S.  Bronson;  1861,  Luther  Burroughs;  1862, 
John  H.  Wells;  1863,  David  S.  Bronson;  1864,  Joseph  Gault; 
1865,  Stephen  B.  Loveland;  1866,  Henry  King;  1867,  George  R. 

C.  Adams;  1868,  Stephen  B.  Loveland,  Milo  B.  Bostwick;  1869, 
Calvin  B.  Mitchell ;  1870,  Jesse  Earl ;  1871,  Leverett  Crooks, 
David  S.  Bronson;  1872,  Calvin  B.  Mitchell;  1873,  John  W. 
Keith ;  1874,  William  W.  Russell,  Zera  C.  Durkee,  A.  L.  Runney  ; 
1875-77,  Calvin  B.  Mitchell ;  1878-79,  Anson  L.  Runney. 

CONSTABLES. 
1835,  John  McAllister:    1836,  Jesse  Earl;    1837,  Wesley  Sherman, 
William  McAllister;    1838,  Joseph  S.  Wiseman,  Hiram  Cook; 

1839,  Joseph  S.  Wiseman,  William  Glover,  William  McAllister ; 

1840,  William  McAllister,  Wm.  Glover;  1841,  Gideon  Mathews, 
Stephen  Willard  ;  1842,  Rasselas  C.  Botsford,  Wesley  Pitkin; 
1843,  Rasselas  C.  Botsford,  John  G.  Hogobome;  1844,  R.  C.  Bots- 
ford, John  G.  Hogobome ;  1845,  David  K.  Rogers,  Stephen  B. 
Loveland;  1846,  Joseph  Wiseman,  John  Luttenten  ;  1847,  Smith 
Sharpstein,  Albert  W.  Peacock;  1848,  R.  C.  Botsford,  George  N. 
Flint;  1849,  Smith  Sharpstein,  John  W.  McNitt;  1850,  Alonzo 
B.  Sumner,  R.  C.  Botsford;  1851,  Lewis  Harris,  R.  C.  Botsford, 
Alonzo  B.  Sumner ;  1852,  Isaac  H.  Gray,  David  Simonds,  Jr. ; 
1853,  L.  L.  Harris,  E.  Beckwith,  Richard  Milham,  Bushrod  W. 
Spaulding;  1854,  Thomas  J.  Whiting,  Eliphalet  Beckwith;  1855, 
Isaac  H.  Streetor,  Eliphalet  Beckwith,  Porter  H.  Whitford ;  1 856, 

D.  E.  McCleland,  William  A.  Gleason,  David  D.  Henion,  Daniel 
A.  Frink ;  1857,  Warren  Nichols,  Daniel  A.  Frink,  Ezra  Beckwith, 

E.  P.  Oatman;  1858,  Andrew  Nichols,  Andrew  Caywood,  Daniel 
A.  Frink,  Ashel  P.  Barlow ;  1859,  Daniel  A.  Frink,  Bushrod  W. . 
Spaulding,  Warren  Nichols,  Andrew  Caywood;  1860,  Daniel  A. 
Frink,  Philip  G.  Corey,  Byron  Clark,  Dwight  B.  Anderson  ;  1861, 
Daniel  A'.  Frink,  Abel  Hoag,  Warren  Nichols,  David  D.  Henion ; 
1862,  Abram  Ough,  Abel  Hoag,  Bushrod  W.  Spaulding,  John  W. 
Keith;  1863,  Daniel  A.  Frink,  Henry  H.  Troutwine,  J.  Q.  Streator, 
Abram  Ough;  1864,  Henry  L.  Bennett,  Abel  Hoag,  Dwight 
Taylor,  Joseph  Gault ;  1865,  Abel  Hoag,  Henry  L.  Keith,  Henry 
H.  Troutwine,  Leman  H.  Spier;  1866,  Wm.  0.  Towsley,  Russell 

F.  Johnson,  Thos.  A.  Anderson,  Henry  S.  Sleeper;  1867,  Richard 
H.  Barber,  Thos.  A.  Anderson,  Thaddeus  Clapp,  John  N.  Shafter  ; 
1868,  Frank  W.  Carlton,  Richard  H.  Barber,  Hugh  M.  Shafter, 
Abel  Hoag;  1869,  Abel  Hoag,  Charles  W.  Struble,  Marius  0. 
Streator,  Josiah  Loveland;  1870,  Ephraim  Quimby,  Andrew  Cay- 
wood, Abel  Hoag,  Richard  H.  Barber;  1871,  Stephen  M.  Daken, 
Wm.  0.  Towsley,  George  De  Friest,  John  Q.  Streator;  1872,  Abel 
Hoag,  William  0.  Towsley,  James  R.  Flanders,  Eli  H.  Anderson ; 
1873,  Nathaniel  Potts,  Chauncey  Mitchell,  Henry  H.  Hale,  Abel 
Hoag;  1874>  Edwin  G.  Smith,  Abel  Hoag,  James  N.  Shafter, 
George  T.  King ;  1875,  George  T,  King,  James  N.  Shafter,  Lewis 


C,  Miner,  Edwin  G.  Smith;  1876,  Lewis  C.  Miner,  Abel  Hoag, 
James  N.  Shafter,  Edwin  G.  Smith;  1877,  Wm.  P.  Jeffers,  James 
N.  Shafter,  P.  S.  Carmer,  Jacob  Fancher  ;  1878,  James  N.  Shafter, 
Abel  Hoag,  Wm.  P.  Jeffers,  Austin  Potts ;  1879,  Abel  Hoag,  Jas. 
N.  Shafter,  John  Freer,  Joseph  C.  Mitchell. 

BRAIN  COMMISSIONER. 
1876  to  1879,  A.  L.  Runney. 

SETTLERS   OF   THE   SECOND    PERIOD. 

The  second  decade,  the  period  from  1840  to  1850, 
brought  an  excellent  class  of  settlers  to  this  township. 
They  came  with  larger  means,  better  implements,  and  the 
increased  facilities  of  their  day,  although  many  of  them 
began  on  new  lands  and  were  pioneers  in  the  true  sense,  as 
far  as  starting  in  the  woods  was  concerned.  Others  settled 
on  improved  farms  and  are  now  among  our  best  farmers 
and  citizens. 

John  C.  and  William  A.  Blake  came  from  Livingston 
Co.,  N.  Y„  the  former  in  1848,  the  latter  three  years 
later.  They  have  improved  large  portions  of  wild  lands, 
and  are  among  our  largest  and  most  enterprising  farmers. 
The  former  has  a  beautiful  farm  residence,  with  very  con- 
venient farm  buildings.  He  has  of  late  years,  alone  or  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother,  William  A.,  been  largely  en- 
gaged in  buying  and  shipping  stock.  They  are  men  of 
thought  and  careful  reading,  and  what  they  gather  from 
books  or  experience  they  put  to  practical  use  in  their  voca 
tion. 

William  A.  Blake  has  a  grove  of  ornamental  trees,  ever- 
greens, and  shrubs  on  his  grounds  in  Galesburg  that  would 
delight  a  Shenstone.  The  grounds  front  Main  Street,  and 
on  them  Mr.  Blake  intends  to  rear  a  fine  residence. 

John  T.  Allerton,  who  owns  the  "  old  Lyman  Tubbs" 
homestead,  came  a  little  later  than  the  above ;  is  an  enter- 
prising man  and  good  farmer. 

Capt.  Burnard  Vosburg  came  from  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y., 
in  1853,  and  settled  where  he  now  lives,  on  the  southeast 
quarter  of  section  2,  in  this  township,  a  large  portion  of 
which  he  has  reclaimed  from  a  wild  state.  He  is  a  thorough- 
going farmer,  takes  a  lively  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to 
agriculture,  to  good  schools,  and  to  matters  of  interest  in 
the  community  where  he  lives. 

H.  Dale  Adams,  the  son  of  Jarvis  D.  Adams,  a  promi- 
nent farmer  in  Climax,  settled  on  the  south  half  of  the 
northwest  quarter  of  section  15,  in  1856,  where  he  now 
resides.  Mr.  Adams  has  not  only  become  well  versed  as  a 
farmer,  but  the  farm  has  been  his  agricultural  school,  in 
which  he  has  not  only  won  degrees  high  up  in  the  grade  of 
merit,  but  he  has  won  diplomas  in  horticulture  and  pomol- 
ogy that  have  more  value  in  them  than  those  conferred  by 
the  Agricultural  College  at  Lansing,  because  he  has  earned 
them  unaided  by  learned  professors.  What  he  has  ob- 
tained is  his  own  ;  a  self-educated  man  is  the  best  educated. 
Mr.  Adams  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  prominent  as 
an  officer  and  writer  in  connection  with  the  agricultural  and 
pomological  societies  of  this  State,  and  in  that  connection 
has  done  much  to  promote  the  interests  of  those  societies. 

Mr.  Adams  raises  almost  every  kind  of  fruit  that  thrives 
in  this  region,  from  the  strawberry  to  the  apple.  His  pleas- 
ant farm-house  is  embowered  in  the  shade  of  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees. 
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P.  S.  Carmer  came  here  in  the  fall  of  1852,  from  Gen- 
esee Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  for  over  seventeen  years  worked  at 
harness-making  in  Galesburg.  He  then  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  county  poor,  on  the  county  farm.  He  is 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  Under  his  management, 
aided  by  his  excellent  wife,  everything  about  the  home  of 
the  poor  evinces  care  and  good  order,  and  everything  about 
the  farm  thrift  and  order. 

Amos  Wilson  came  from  Oakland  Co.,  Mich.,  to  Pavilion 
in  1844. 

Thomas  C.  Ford  came  from  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.,  to  Michi- 
gan in  1844,  settling  on  the  farm  in  Comstock,  two  and 
one-half  miles  southwest  of  Galesburg,  where  he  died  on 
the  10th  of  April,  1879,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
The  wild  lands  first  bought  he  converted  into  a  finely- 
cultivated  farm.  His  good  and  commodious  buildings,  the 
large  orchard,  the  well-tilled  fields,  from  the  sale  of  whose 
products  he  had  yearly  saved  enough  to  have  made  com- 
fortable the  declining  years  of  his  old  age  and  that  of  his 
faithful  wife, — all  these  attest  the  industry,  thrift,  and  the 
requited  toil  of  his  life.  In  politics  Esquire  Ford  was.  a 
conservative  Republican.  In  1869  he  was  elected  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  was  re-elected  for  the  next  four  years. 
He  gave  his  best  abilities  to  the  conscientious  and  faithful 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  office,  and  if  he  did  not 
bring  the  amount  of  learning  and  legal  acumen  that  some 
may  command  in  the  position,  he  brought  the  highest  sense 
of  justice  and  the  best  legal  light  that  he  could  command 
in  every  case. 

David  S.  Bronson  came  from  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
1846,  and  settled  a  short  time  afterwards  on  section  35, 
where  he  now  lives. 

Marius  0.  Streator,  of  Portage  Co.,  Ohio,  settled  in  1848 
on  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  27,  then  mostly  unim- 
proved. It  is  now  one  of  the  fine  farms  of  the  township. 
Mr.  Streator  has  served  as  supervisor  of  Comstock  some 
seven  terms  with  marked  ability. 

Marcus  Simmons  and  Andrew  Caywood  came  from  Mon- 
roe Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1851,  and  settled  on  the  lands  they  now 
own.  James  Jackson  came  a  year  later,  and  began  on  the 
farm  where  he  now  lives.  Mrs.  A.  W.  Wolcott,  the 
daughter  of  Amasa  Parker,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Gull  Prairie,  has,  since  the  death  of  her  husband  a  few 
years  ago,  managed  her  fine  farm. 

Among  the  later  settlers  in  the  northwest  part  of  the 
town  are  Gardiner  Hunt,  who  settled  upon  the  south  half 
of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  5  in  the  early  part  of 
the  "  fifties."  He  soon  turned  publican,  and  "  Gardiner 
Hunt's  tavern"  has  since  been  well  known  in  his  part  of 
the  country.     Mr.  Hunt  died  in  1878. 

Frank  T.  Bingham  came  from  Ohio  in  1853,  settling  on 
the  north  half  of  northeast  quarter  of  section  4,  where  he 
now  lives.  He  is  a  good  and  successful  farmer.  The  same 
is  true  of  John  Chenery,  who  came  in  1854  from  Man- 
chester, N.  H.  He  is  among  our  large  farmers  and  worthy 
townsmen. 

John  P.  Campbell,  one  of  the  largest  farmers  in  the 
township,  came  from  Caledonia,  N.  Y.,  in  or  about  1855. 
He  has  what  was  once  known  as  the  "  Caldwell  farm." 

Robert  Jickling,  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  6, 


has  contributed  to  the  interests  of  good  farming  in  his  part 
of  the  township. 

H.  C.  Rowland,  another  of  the  later  settlers,  came  here 
in  1858.  He  owns  the  Caleb  Smart  lands,  and  has  added 
to  them,  making  a  farm  of  some  200  acres. 

E.  J.  Roe  is  on  the  lands  his  father  bought  some  thirty 
years  ago.  Mr.  Roe  owns  the  island  in  the  Kalamazoo 
River,  of  some  40  acres  in  extent,  on  which  was  a  mound 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high  and  about  one  acre  in 
area,  and  originally  diamond  shape.  On  this  mound  stood, 
in  1833,  a  maple-tree  two  and  one  half  feet  in  diameter. 
A  man  by  the  name  of  Gidley,  in  1833  or  1834  (relative 
of  Mr.  Gidley,  at  Gidley's  Station,  near  Jackson),  settled 
on  the  island,  built  a  log  house  on  the  top  of  the  mound, 
and  began  making  betterments.  He  and  his  wife  and  two 
or  three  children  lived  here  a  sort  of  hermit  life.  He 
spent  much  of  his  time  hunting  and  fishing.  In  1848 
about  half  of  the  island  was  cleared.  The  family  seldom 
went  out  into  the  settlement  around  them,  and  few  settlers 
visited  the  island.  They  Jived  here  a  self-isolated,  Crusoe 
existence  for  a  number  of  years,  and  then  made  their  exit, 
going  nobody  knew  where. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  prominent  farmers  in 
Comstock  to-day  :  John  C.  Blake,  E.  M.  Clapp,  G.  R.  C. 
Adams,  J.  R.  Comings,  Wm.  A.  Blake,  Joseph  Flanders, 
M.  0.  Streator,  Goodrich  Brothers,  Walter  Coe,  A.  L. 
Runney,  T.  C.  Ford  (estate),  Frank  Whitbeck,  Burnard 
Vosburg,  Edward  Chadwick,  John  P.  Campbell,  Orrin 
Patterson,  Caleb  Patterson,  Luther  Burroughs,  H.  Dale 
Adams,  Marcus  Jickling,  Leverett  Crooks,  Walter  Hun- 
tington, John  Chenery,  Enoch  S.  Knapp  (estate),  T.  B. 
Lord,  Wm.  H.  Rice,  H.  C.  Rowland,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Wol- 
cott, J.  T.  Allerton,  and  others. 

THE   FIRST   HOUSE   AND    ITS  FURNITURE. 

The  first  architecture  arose  from  the  simplest  needs  of 
men.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  earth  dwelt  in  the 
woods  or  in  caves  for  shelter.  Their  rude  types  were  the 
forest  savage  called  Troglodyte,  or  the  dwellers  in  caverns. 
The  next  step  was  the  tent  of  the  simplest  shepherd,  or  the 
rude  hut  of  logs  and  boughs. 

In  the  place  of  the  latter  the  early  settler  found  here  an- 
other type,  the  Indian,  who  belonged  to  the  Ganowanian, 
or  bow-and-arrow  family  of  men,  or  the  dwellers  in  wig- 
wams. Improving  somewhat  on  the  latter  style  of  architec- 
ture, the  pioneer  reared  his  log  cabin  in  sight  of  his  dusky 
neighbor's  wigwam  or  bark  lodge.  He  reared  a  log  cabin 
when  he  could,  but  he  was  often  compelled  to  hut  it  for  a 
year  or  more  in  the  primitive  Pottawattomie  style. 

The  first  chairs  were  blocks  of  round  logs ;  the  first  table 
the  rude  work  of  the  settler ;  the  first  bedstead,  posts  and 
rails  or  small  poles,  traversed  from  head  to  foot  and  side 
to  side  with  hickory  withes.  On  this  was  placed  a  straw 
bed. 

THE   POLITICAL   PHASE   OF   COMSTOCK. 

By  the  earliest  records,  under  the  head  of  politics,  we 
find  that  Comstock  had  strong  Democratic  proclivities. 
She  gave  in  1835  Stevens  T.  Mason,  the  Democratic  "  Boy 
Governor,"  96  votes,  and  William  Wood  bridge,  the  Whig 
Governor,  1  vote.    At  the  same  election  Isaac  E.  Crary,  the 
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Democratic  nominee  for  Congress,  received  98  votes,  while 
Lewis  F.  Toby,  Whig  candidate  for  the  same  office,  got  2 
votes. 

It  was  entirely  Democratic  in  1836.  In  1837  the  vote 
for  H.  G.  Wells,  Whig  nominee  for  Congress,  was  113,  and 
for  Isaac  E.  Crary,  Democratic  nominee  for  the  same  office, 
105.  The  Whigs  gained  this  year  a  complete  victory. 
There  were  more  Whig  settlers  in  Comstock  on  the  start 
than  Democratic,  but  they  had  not  bestirred  themselves  in 
politics  until  the  annual  township  election  of  1837.  The 
caucus  system  was  not  in  existence  then.  They  nominated 
the  candidate  at  the  polls,  and  then  went  to  work  to  elect  him. 
At  this  election,  in  1837,  the  Democrats  had  nominated  for 
supervisor  Samuel  Percival,  and  the  Whigs  followed  up  by 
proclaiming  Nathaniel  Cothren,  knowing  that  he  was  a 
Democrat,  their  nominee  for  the  office.  The  east  part  of  the 
township  had  pitted  Cothren  against  Percival.  At  this 
stage  in  the  affairs  H.  H.  Comstock  came  upon  the  field, 
and  decided  at  once  what  action  to  take.  He  called  Cothren 
aside  and  held  a  private  conference  with  him  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  announced  that  Cothren  had  withdrawn 
as  candidate.  After  this,  Cothren,  who  was  one  of  the 
"  board  of  election,"  retired  from  the  polls,  and  was  not 
seen  again  about  the  election  precincts  that  day.*  The 
Whigs,  seeing  that  Comstock's  movement  in  getting  Cothren 
to  withdraw  from  the  contest  would  lead  to  their  total  de- 
feat, grew  indignant,  and  soon  arrayed  themselves  in  op- 
position to  this  Democratic  stratagem.  Dr.  James  Harris, 
a  redoubtable  old  Whig,  discerning  the  trick,  mounted  a 
high  stand,  and  proclaimed,  in  a  loud  voice,  "Lyman  Tubbs 
as  the  Whig  candidate  for  supervisor,"  and  called  on  every 
Whig  in  the  township  to  vote  for  him.  The  change  worked 
like  magic.  The  Whigs  were  aroused,  and  went  to  work 
with  a  determination  to  beat  Percival  and  elect  their  man. 
And  this  they  did  by  a  large  majority.  I  get  these  facts 
from  E.  M.  Clapp,  Sr,,  the  well-known  pioneer  of  1832, 
who  added,  as  he  closed  the  narration,  "  We  Whigs  never 
exulted  so  much  over  a  political  victory  in  our  lives  as  we 
did  in  that  town- meeting  in  1837,  when  we  defeated  the 
Democrats  and  made  Lyman  Tubbs  supervisor  of  Corn- 
stock."  The  Democrats  in  the  township  met  their  "  Water- 
loo" at  the  hands  of  their  old  Whig  foes  on  that  memorable 
day,  and  have  never  been  in  the  ascendancy  since.  The 
Whig  "  foot  was  on  its  native  heath"  here,  and  he  was  the 
"  McGregor"  that  held  his  old  foe  under  ban.  'Tis  useless 
to  give  figures,  or  to  mention  facts  or  incidents  about  the 
political  phase  of  Comstock  after  that  time.  In  1840  they 
had  only  to  meet  their  enemy  to  discomfit  him.f  In  1852 
they  gave  Scott  139  votes  *to  97  Democratic  votes  for 
Pierce.  They  gave  Zachariah  Chandler  the  same  number 
of  votes  for  Governor,  while  44  Free-Soilers  voted  for 
Jabez  Fits  for  Governor. 

At  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party,  in  1854,  the 
township  gave  a  majority  in  favor  of  that  movement,  and 
it  has  been  Republican,  save  in  supervisor  once  or  twice, 
to  the  present  time. 

*  Gen.  Comstock  had  brought  to  the  polls  a  barrel  of  whisky  in  his 
wagon,  to  be  used  in  the  election  of  the  Democratic  nominees. 

f  The  township  favored  H.  H.  Comstock,  a  Democrat,  by  electing 
him  supervisor;  but  it  was  usually  Whig,  as  stated. 


.      .  THE  FIRST  ROAD. 

The  "old  Territorial  road,"  running  nearly  midway 
through  the  township  from  east  to  west,  was  the  first  road 
laid  out  in  Comstock. 

The  first  record  we  have  of  a  road  is  the  one  laid  out  as 

follows : 

"  Running  from  Paragon  Prairie  to  Gull  Prairie  j  commencing  at 

the  quarter  stake,  on  section  14,  town  2  south,  of  range  10  west,  and 

running  northerly  three  miles   one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  chains 

and  fifty  links  to  the  north  town  line  between  Comstock  and  Richland. 

"Dated  March  7,  1836. 

"Edwin  M.  Clapp,  Clerk." 

*      POSTMASTERS. 

Mail  carrying  has  passed  through  several  eras  since  the 
pioneer  period.  It  was  first  carried  by  a  man  on  foot,  then 
came  the  post-boy,  the  stage-coach,  and  then  the  railway 
train.  The  first  paper  used  was  the  foolscap,  then  the  small 
business  sheet,  and  then  the  small  note-paper.  The  letter 
was  at  first  folded,  one  side  of  the  paper  being  left  blank, 
so  as  to  form  its  own  envelope,  and  was  sealed  with  wax  or 
wafer.  Then  came  the  patent  envelope,  which  was  sealed 
the  same  way,  then  the  self-sealing  envelope,  and  last  the 
self-sealing  and  stamped  envelope.  The  pen  for  writing 
has  been  the  goose-quill,  and  the  steel  and  gold  pen. 

The  first  post-office  was  a  very  primitive  thing.  It  was  only 
used  where  there  was  no  settler's  house  central  enough  to 
accommodate  the  inhabitants.  It  consisted  of  a  small  box, 
with  two  parts  inside  and  lid  on  top,  nailed  to  a  tree  located 
as  stated  above.  In  this  box  the  post-boy  left  the  mail  and 
took  the  letters  to  be  sent  away  as  he  passed  by  on  his  route, 
and,  as  an  evidence  of  the  good  character  of  the  people,  I 
never  heard  of  a  person  stealing  letters  from  or  interfering 
with  this  box  thus  exposed  to  the  public. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  postmasters  in  Galesburg, 
commencing  in  1835  with  Nathan  Cothren,  the  first  post- 
office  being  called  "  Morton  :" 

James  W.  Cothren,  who  removed  West  in  1854,-  John  M.  Lay,  for 
short  time;  John  C.  Blake,  William  A.  Blake,  Manajah  Aldrich ;  J. 
F.  Warren,  in  1861,  for  short  time;  J.  D.  Batchelder,  in  1861  ;  R.  G. 
Smith,  1866;  J.  D.  Batchelder,  1867;  H.  D.  Roger,  1868;  0.  F.  Bur- 
roughs, 1875;  A.  H.  Rogers,  1877;  S.  N.  Crissey,  1879. 

The  number  of  pieces  mailed  quarterly  is  about  11,000, 
with  a  much  larger  number  received.  Amount  received  for 
stamps  sold  annually,  $1200  ;  money-orders  paid  annually, 
about  $7000  ;  money-orders  issued  annually,  about  $5500  ; 
number  of  boxes  and  drawers,  about  350.  The  box  rent 
is  7  cents  per  quarter, — the  cheapest  in  the  United  States. 

FIRST   EVENTS. 

The  First  Fruit-trees  and  Orchard. — There  is  an  apple- 
tree  on  James  H.  Hopkins'  farm,  section  23,  that  was  found 
here  by  the  first  settlers,  and  hence  has  always  been  called 
"  the  Indian  apple-tree."  Hugh  M.  Shafter  and  his  cousin, 
George  Lovell,  in  1833,  dug  up  and  removed  this  tree  from 
where  it  then  stood,  near  the  Kalamazoo  River,  and  trans- 
planted it  in  the  spot  where  it  now  is,  hard  by  the  "  old 
Territorial  road."  One  fact  concerning  the  removal  of  this 
tree  is  worth  mentioning.  The  time  was  in  January,  the 
ground  frozen  hard.  They  dug  some  four  feet  square  about 
the  tree,  then  pried  it  up  with  the  frozen  earth,  holding  its 
roots  together,  put  it  on  a  sleigh,  and  hauled  it  to  its  new 
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locality.  It  was  then  some  six  inches  in  diameter.  The 
removal  never  affected  its  growth.  It  put  forth  the  next 
spring  as  full  and  healthy  as  ever,  and  bore  its  usual  crop 
of  apples ;  and  for  the  forty-six  years  ensuing  it  has  pro- 
duced its  annual  supply  of  fruit.  It  awoke  so  gently,  in 
the  spring,  from  its  Ll  winter  nap,"  that  it  did  not  discover 
it  had  been  transplanted.  So  well  known  had  it  become 
that  people  going  by  would  stop  and  pick  an  apple  from  its 
boughs,  that  they  might  say,  "I  have  eaten  fruit  from  the 
1  old  Indian  apple-tree.'  "  It  is  to-day  some  fifteen  inches 
in  diameter.  The  north  side  of  the  trunk  decayed.  The 
days  of  the  old  tree,  like  the  poor  race  who  first  planted  it, 
are  numbered.  But,  before  departing,  it  has  left  a  scion  of 
the  old  stock  to  represent  it ;  as  a  young  tree,  a  few  feet 
from  it,  has  sprung  up  from  its  roots,  and  is  now  vigorously 
growing.  A  freak  of  nature  appears  in  this  tree's  producing 
two  kinds  of  fruit.  When  the  tree  stood  near  the  river  it 
bore  a  greenish-yellow  apple,  sour  in  taste,  and  water-cored. 
The  tree  in  its  new  place  bore  a  red  apple,  sweet  in  taste, 
not  water-cored,  but  alike  all  through. 

James  Burnett  planted  the  first  orchard  in  this  town- 
ship, in  1832.  The  old  farm  and  orchard  are  now  owned 
by  Gilbert  Cranner. 

First  Marriages. — The  first  marriage  in  this  township 
was  that  of  Ruel  Starr  to  Phebe  Eldred,  Dec.  29,  1833, 
at  Comstock,  Rev.  T.  W.  Merrill  performing  the  cere- 
mony. 

The  next  marriage  was  that  of  Alva  Earl  to  Betsey  0. 
Comings,  Jan.  3,  1834.  And  the  third  marriage  was  on 
the  2d  day  of  July,  1834,  when  Charles  Whitcomb  was 
united  in  wedlock  to  Catharine  Earl  All  married  by  the 
old  pioneer  minister,  T.  W.  Merrill. 

The  First  Birth. — Charles.  B.  Ellison,  the  son  of  Linus 
Ellison,  was  the  first  child  born  in  the  township.  The  date 
of  his  birth  is  Nov.  23,  1831.  He  now  lives  in  Minne- 
sota. The  second  birth  was  that  of  Elizabeth  F.  Ransom, 
daughter  of  Roswell  Ransom,  on  the  3d  of  September, 
1832.  She  is  now  Mrs.  J.  J.  Sutton,  and  lives  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  First  Lawsuit. — The  first  litigation,  of  which  we 
got  merely  an  inkling  from  Sherman  Comings'  old  account- 
book,  was  between  two  of  the  first  settlers, — Isaac  Toland 
and  N.  E.  Mathews.  What  the  cause  of  the  suit  was  or 
who  the  lawyers  were,  we  do  not  know.*  Mr.  Comings' 
account-book  states  that  he  got  $5  as  witness  fees  in  attend- 
ing a  lawsuit  between  the  above  parties,  and  that  Ralph 
Tuttle  paid  him  the  money  for  his  fees  in  going  to  Prairie 
Ronde,  where  the  case  was  tried. 

MECHANICS. 

In  regard  to  work,  the  settlers  of  the  first  decade  were 
all  members  of  the  same  manual-labor  school ;  Necessity 
was  their  teacher,  and  most  rigidly  enforced  the  perform- 
ance of  every  task  allotted  to  her  pupils.  There  were  very 
few  mechanics  here,  and  those  that  were  here  naturally 
sought  the  embryo  village  for  their  field  of  labor.  Hence 
each  settler  was  put  to  the  test  of  developing  all  the  me- 
chanical skill  there  was  in  him.     Consequently,  for  the  first 

*  Mr.  Ralph  Tuttle  informed  us  that  the  difficulty  grew  out  of  a 
misunderstanding  about  the  "  betterments." 


few  years  he  made  all  the  tools  he  used  in  making  the  im- 
provements on  his  lands.  It  was  the  period  that  developed 
the  Tubal  Cains,  the  carpenter,  cooper,  wagon-maker,  shoe- 
maker, tailor,  and  all  other  trades  needed.  Rev.  Veron  J). 
Taylor,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Galesburg, 
not  only  made  the  sermons  for  his  little  flock  on  Sundays, 
but  the  shoes  for  his  wife  and  children,  the  harness  for  his 
horse,  and  repaired  the  wagon  they  rode  in.  It  is  the  only 
time  I  ever  knew  when  that  nondescript  genius — Jaek-of- 
all- trades — was  fully  appreciated.  Here  he  went  at  a  pre- 
mium. "  His  foot  was  on  his  native  heath  and  his  name 
was"  popular.  He  proved  the  old  proverb  false,  for  he 
was  good  at  many  things. 

'Tis  true  that  this  genius  sometimes  got  off  his  feet  and 
far  from  his  legitimate  trade;  that  he  tired  of  the  "  smoky 
clearing,"  and  tried  his  hand  at  "  doctoring ;"  that  he 
"  pettyfogged"  when  he  couldn't  preach ;  taught  singing- 
school  when  he  couldn't  teach  the  "  three  r's ;"  and  ran  for 
constable  when  he  couldn't  run  for  the  Legislature.  But 
often  much  of  this  was  from  necessity,  as  the  same  class 
of  men  who  made  the  betterments  must  ply  the  mechanic's 
trade,  attempt  the  professional  man's  art,  fill  all  the  public 
offices  necessary  to  carry  on  township,  county,  and  State 
business. 

Good  mechanics  came  in  with  the  little  colony  at  Com- 
stock village  in  1831.  Leland  Lane,  the  cooper,  Andrew 
McCurty,  Samuel  Percival,  and  others,  a  little  later.  In 
1833,  Jesse  W.  and  Martin  Turner  and  Charles  Whitcomb, 
three  good  mechanics,  came  to  this  township.  The  Turners 
built  a  carpenter-shop  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Kalamazoo 
River,  nearly  opposite  Galesburg.  From  this  they  went 
out  to  attend  to  calls  in  the  building  line.  They  had  in 
their  employ  Charles  Whitcomb,  Wilbur  and  John  Stetson, 
and  a  carpenter  by  the  name  of  Newman.  They  built  the 
tavern  at  Comstock — or  partly  finished  it — in  1834  ;.  it  was 
completed  in  1835.  Mr.  Whitcomb's  first  work  here  was 
the  finishing  of  a  log  house  for  N.  E.  Mathews,  the  first 
house  built  in  Galesburg.  This  was  in  1833.  It  stood 
near  where  H.  D.  Rogers'  dwelling- house  now  is.  The 
Turners  and  their  men  worked  in  Kalamazoo,  built  a  saw- 
mill in  Bellevue,  and  erected  public  buildings  in  other 
places.  Charles  Whitcomb  helped  build  the  tavern  in 
Galesburg  in  1837,  and  did  the  frame-work  on  the  brick 
tavern  erected  in  the  same  village  by  Frank  Clark  in  1 849, 
and  has  built  or  helped  build  most  of  the  public  structures 
in  the  township,  besides  the  numerous  dwelling-houses  he 
has  erected  here  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  During 
a  life  of  forty-six  years  in  this  township  he  has  helped 
others  largely, — the  public  a  great  deal, — as  his  works  are 
here  and  testify  for  themselves.  He  and  his  faithful  wife 
— the  first  couple  married  in  the  east  part  of  the  township 
— are  yet  living  near  where  they  first  made  their  home 
forty-six  years  ago. 

MANUFACTURES. 

"  Human  nature  repeats  itself  in  invention."  The  early 
settlers  who  came  to  this  region  years  ago  laid  their  wheat- 
sheaves  on  a  floor  made  of  the  smooth  earth,  then  drove 
their  oxen  over  it  to  trample  out  the  grain,  just  as  the  Ju- 
dean  shepherds  did  three  thousand  years  ago.     The  oxen 
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may  have  bent  to  their  work  in  a  different  yoke,  and  have 
answered  the  Hebrew  instead  of  the  Yankee  u  Gee-whoa- 
haw,"  yet  it  was  repeating  in  this  new  country  a  custom 
three  thousand  years  old.  The  ox  was  from  necessity  the 
pioneer's  horse,  being  a  cheaper  beast  of  burden.  Those 
who  had  horses  used  them  in  treading  out  their  grain.  The 
old  grain-cradle  was  brought  into  the  new  country  with  the 
few  other  implements  the  emigrant  could  pack  on  his  wagon. 
That  and  the  sickle  were  used  to  cut  the  grain.  Those 
who  had  neither  cattle  nor  horses,  and  sometimes  those  who 
had,  threshed  their  grain  with  the  flail. 

For  separating  the  grain  from  the  chaff  the  old  hand-fan 
was  first  used,  and  if  there  was  no  breeze  some  would  take 
a  sheet  or  blanket,  a  man  at  each  end,  and  raise  the  wind 
by  flapping  that. 

The  pioneer's  wife  made  bread  from  wheat  sown  by  hand, 
on  land  plowed  by  a  hand-made  plow,  cut  by  a  hand- 
made cradle,  threshed  by  hand,  fanned  by  a  hand-fan,  car- 
ried to  mill  and  ground  into  flour  unbolted  by  machinery 
made  by  hand ;  the  bread  was  made  by  the  housewife's 
hand  with  salt-rising,  baked  in  a  hand-made  oven,  and  eaten 
on  a  hand-made  table,  from  non-patented  dishes.  But 
nowadays  even  so  simple  a  thing  as  a  loaf  of  bread  pays 
tribute  to  twenty-one  classes  of  patents  :  "  The  plow-share, 
point,  handles  and  tackle,  the  harrow,  the  seed-sower,  culti- 
vator, the  harvester,  the  thresher,  the  separator,  the  bag, 
the  holder  of  the  bag,  and  the  strap  or  string  with  which  it 
is  tied,  the  bolts,  the  hopper,  the  stones,  the  gearing  of  the 
mill,  the  yeast  or  baking-powder,  the  oven,  the  extension- 
table,  and  the  dishes,  are  each  subject  to  patents  to  which 
tribute  is  paid." 

The  first  machine  used  in  threshing  in  this  township  was 
termed  the  "  English  Beater,"  introduced  by  Ziba  Smith. 
This  was  similar  to  the  "  beater"  in  the  cotton-factory, 
though  its  cross-bars  were  made  of  wood  instead  of  iron. 
They  beat  the  grain  as  it  came  through  the  rollers  in  the  ma- 
chine. It  threshed  the  wheat  slowly,  not  a  great  deal  faster 
than  the  oxen  tread  it  out.  Alpha  Tubbs  brought  the  first 
modern  threshing-machine  into  this  region.  He  was 
brother  of  Lyman  Tubbs  of  this  township,  and  settled  in 
Charleston.  Selling  his  farm,  he  went  West.  A  few 
years  ago  he  returned  to  this  place,  and  died  not  far  from 
here. 

Saw- Mills. — The  first  saw-mill  in  this  county  was  built 
by  Judge  Caleb  Eldred,  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  running 
through  what  was  afterwards  the  village  of  Comstock,  in  the 
summer  of  1831,  and  set  in  operation  the  early  part  of  the 
fall.  This  mill  was  of  great  service  to  the  settlement  and 
the  entire  region  about  it. 

Hiram  Moore  and  E.  A.  Jackson,  in  the  spring  of  1832, 
built  another  saw-mill  at  Comstock,  near  where  the  "Nov- 
elty Works"  now  stand.  The  same  year  Jesse  Earl  built  a 
saw-mill  on  his  lands,  as  we  have  previously  noticed. 

In  1836  what  was  called  the  "  upper  saw-mill,"  at  Com- 
stock, was  built.  This  was  not  in  use  many  years.  In 
1838,  James  Burnett  erected  a  saw-mill  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Kalamazoo  River,  by  Roe's  Island.  This  proved  to 
be  a  poor  investment.  David  Ford  and  Ira  Bacon  erected 
a  saw-mill  in  Galesburg  in  1843.  The  "  Moore  &  Jack- 
son" mill,  at  Comstock,  was  in  use  till  within  a  few  years, 


when  it  was  abandoned.  Jesse  Earl's  saw-mill  is  now  the 
only  one  in  the  township. 

Grist-  and  Flouring- Mills. — Horace  H.  Comstock,  Sam- 
uel Percival,  and  Judge  Caleb  Eldred  erected  the  first  grist- 
mill in  the  township  of  Comstock,  in  the  fall  of  1832. 
Previous  to  the  building  of  this  mill  the  settlers  got  their 
grinding  done  at  the  Flowerfield  mill,  or,  a  little  later,  at 
the  "  Pepper  Mill"  at  Vicksburg.  But,  in  the  fall  of  1832, 
they  came  from  far  and  near  to  the  Comstock  grist-mill, — 
from  Calhoun  and  Barry,  and  the  region  west  of  Comstock. 
Samuel  Percival  in  a  few  years  became  owner  of  this  mill, 
and  in  1840  rebuilt  it.  In  1844,  Enoch  S.  Kellogg,  of 
Kalamazoo,  had  a  one-third  interest  in  the  mill,  and  about 
this  time  John  M.  Lay  became  part  owner.  Mr.  Lay  sold 
his  interest  to  David  Ford.  In  1846,  Mr.  Percival  sold 
his  entire  interest  and  removed  to  Galesburg.  The  mill, 
after  passing  through  several  hands,  was  bought  by  its 
present  owners,  Fisher  &  Loveland,  the  former  buying  his 
interest  in  1852,  the  latter  some  years  later.  They,  in 
1856,  rebuilt  the  mill,  and  since  it  came  into  their  hands 
have  floured  a  great  deal  of  wheat  for  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern markets,  besides  doing  a  large  custom  work. 

David  Ford  and  Ira  Bacon,  in  1843,  dug  a  mill-race 
about  half  a  mile  long,  to  convey  the  waters  of  Gull  Creek 
on  the  east  to  the  village  of  Galesburg,  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  a  saw-mill ;  and  soon  after,  Mr.  Ford  and  S.  Mills 
built  a  flouring-miil  north  of  the  saw-mill,  which  was  driven 
by  the  same  power.  This  is  the  present  grist-  and  flouring- 
mill  at  Galesburg. 

In  1847  or  '48,  Montgomery  Percival  erected  a  fulling- 
mill  at  Comstock,  north  of  the  other  mill  and  on  the  same 
stream.  After  using  it  for  carding  wool  and  cloth-dressing 
for*  a  year  or  two,  he  turned  it  into  a  grist-mill,  and  finally 
sold  it  to  the  Dunbar  Brothers,  who  gave  their  attention  to 
flouring  wheat  for  the  markets  abroad.  This  mill  was 
burned  in  1878.  The  last  grist-mill  built  in  this  township 
was  erected  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Kalamazoo,  some  years 
since,  and  was  also  burned  in  1875.  The  present  Novelty 
Works  of  Perry  A.  Peer  arose,  not,  phoenix-like,  from 
the  ashes  of  the  grist-mill,  but  very  soon  after  it  was 
burned,  and  on  the  same  spot.  Their  principal  attention  is 
given  to  casting  small  fancy  iron  and  brass  work. 

Steam- Power. — Frank  Clark  built  a  saw-mill  in  Gales- 
burg some  time  near  1854  that  was  driven  by  steam-power. 
This  mill  was  erected  to  saw  the  lumber  that  would  be  used 
for  the  proposed  plank-road.  But  the  plank-road  was  never 
laid,  and  the  steam-power  was  turned  to  other  use.  George 
Stevenson  in  1856  used  this,  power  in  the  old  saw-mill 
building,  Galesburg  (chairs  and  bedsteads),  for  a  year  or  so. 
A.  J.  Burdick  and  William  Mills  then  became  partners, 
and  they  carried  on  the  same  business  for  one  year,  when 
the  Burdick  Brothers  bought  the  entire  interest  and  con- 
tinued the  business  for  one  year  longer.  Alvan  Burdick 
&  Sons,  in  1859,  established  (with  the  engine  from  the 
old  saw-mill)  a  stave  factory,  and  manufactured  staves  by 
steam-power  for  some  five  years,  when  they  closed  the 
business. 

Hand-made  Work. — Seaman  Bristol,  in  1852,  had  a  little 
cabinet-shop  in  the  rear  of  his  justice-office,  on  Battle 
Creek  Street,  in  Galesburg,  where  he  manufactured  chairs 
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and  repaired  furniture  for  one  class  of  customers  when  he 
was  not  writing  deeds  and  contracts,  or,  "  with  spectacles 
on  nose"  and  statutes  by  his  side,  administering  justice  to 
another  class  of  customers.  Almond  Pond,  in  1857,  in  a 
building  which  he  erected  across  the  street  from  the  Michi- 
gan Central  depot,  manufactured  general  cabinet-work. 
James  Brown  did  the  same  in  Simmons'  old  paint-shop  in 
1864.  In  this  same  building  different  parties  since  then 
have  sold,  made,  and  repaired  furniture. 

George  A.  Brown  established  his  wagon-  and  carriage- 
shop  in  1868,  J.  P.  Bristol  a  shop  of  the  same  kind  in 
1874,  the  former  on  Main  Street,  the  latter  on  Mill  Street, 
in  Galesburg. 

J.  G.  Smith  established  his  large  cooper-shop  in  1864, 
on  Mill  Street.  After  carrying  on  an  extensive  business  of 
the  kind  for  some  years,  he  sold  his  property  here  and  re- 
moved to  Kalamazoo. 

Ransom  E.  Straight  established  his  foundry  on  Mill 
Street  in  1875.  He  has  since  added  a  machine-shop,  a 
steam-power,  and  a  planing-machine  to  his  business. 

J.  P.  Bristol  and  L.  J.  Wilson,  in  the  fall  of  1879,  fitted 
a  large  building  on  Mill  Street  for  the  purpose  of  fruit-dry- 
ing, and  put  in  it  the  "  Alden  Fruit-Dryer."  They  have 
made  a  good  and  profitable  beginning. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

There  were  holiday  and  neighborhood  frolics,  and  the 
"  keen  pleasure  that  came  across  the  trusty  rifle  as  the  full- 
antlered  stag,  a  gray  wolf,  old  bruin,  the  badger,  or  the  fox 
came  into  view."  Then  there  was  the  feathered  tribe, — 
turkey,  geese,  ducks,  grouse,  pigeons,  and  all  the  small  fry 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  But  of  all  sports,  the  rarest  and 
best  was  coon-hunting.  "  A  field  of  green  corn  in  the 
midst  of  the  unreclaimed  forest  was  an  earthly  paradise  to 
the  whole  coon  tribe."  And  if  the  settler  enjoyed  it,  his 
dog  was  not  one  whit  behind  in  his  keen  relish  for  a  "  set- 
to"  with  this  marauder  on  the  corn-field. 

A    PIONEER   INCIDENT. 

"  It  was  late  in  the  fall  of  an  eventful  year  that  a  party  of  four 
emigrants  in  a  wagon  drawn  by  oxen  made  a  slow  and  tedious  prog- 
ress through  some  half-foot  of  snow  across  Goguac  Prairie  to  a  log 
shanty  on  its  western  side.  On  reaching  it,  the  latch-string  was  soon 
pulled  by  one  of  the  emigrants,  rind,  on  going  in,  the  settler  was 
asked  if  he  could  entertain  the  party  for  the  night.  A  quick  answer 
in  the  affirmative  sent  the  traveler  back  to  the  wagon,  and  the  four 
were  soon  warming  themselves  by  the  rousing  fire  in  the  settler's 
shanty.  Roswell  Ransom,  now  of  Galesburg,  and  Cyrus  Lovell,  of 
Ionia,  with  their  young  wives,  were  the  recipients  of  this  hospitality. 
And  the  man  of  quick  speech  and  motion  and  splendid  physique  who 
so  kindly  received  them  and  proffered,  in  true  pioneer  spirit,  all  the 
hospitality  in  his  power  to  bestow,  was  Josiah  Goddard.  He  had  but 
recently  erected  his  log  shanty  and  got  into  it.  Its  roof  was  flat, 
sloped  to  the  south,  covered  with  shakes,  and  the  crevices  between  the 
logs  were  yet  open.  There  was  only  one  room  in  it.  Goddard  and 
his  family  must  have  numbered  seven  or  eight,  and  four  guests  made 
eleven,— rather  a  full  hive.  The  supper,  which  was  one  of  those 
frugal  meals  for  which  the  early  settler's  table  was  noted,  was  heartily 
partaken  of  by  our  party. 

'When  the  hour  for  retiring  came  the  most  difficult  of  questions 
arose.  Goddard  and  his  wife  conferred  together,  and  each  suggested 
a  plan  or  expedient  by  which  their  guests  could  get  rest  and  sleep  for 
the  night.  They  had  no  bed  for  them.  That  was  settled.  A  bed 
was  finally  improvised  on  the  floor,  of  various  materials,  and  our 
travelers  were  kindly  informed  that  was  the  best  their  host  and  hostess 
could  do  for  them.     One  bed  for  the  four!     The  ladies  now  conferred 


together,  and  the  following  plan  was  adopted:  first,  Mrs.  Ransom  and 
Mrs.  Lovell  laid  down  side  by  side,  and  then  Mr.  Ransom  laid  by  the 
side  of  his  wife  and  Mr.  Lovell  by  the  side  of  his  wife.  They  declared 
in  the  morning  that  they  never  slept  sounder  or  sweeter  in  their  lives. 
After  breakfast  they  pursued  their  journey  to  Toland.  On  fording 
the  Kalamazoo  River  the  oxen  became  unmanageable,  and  the  party 
were  likely  to  get  soused  in  the  river,  when  Roswell  Ransom  sprang 
into  the  water  up  to  his  arms,  and,  righting  matters,  drove  the  cattle 
safely  through  to  the  opposite  shore.  They  reached  Tuttle's  in  safety, 
but  Mr.  Ransom  was  very  cold  after  wading  through  the  Kalamazoo 
River  in  a  cold  November  day  and  then  walking  a  mile  ere  he  got 
to  a  fire.  They  found  Henry  Little  and  family  at  Tuttle's.  He  and 
his  party  had  just  finished  their  pilgrimage.  Ransom  and  Lovell,  who 
had  been  here  before  and  purchased  the  lands  Toland  had  located, 
now  went  into  the  house  he  had  built." 

INDIAN  MATTERS. 
Old  "  She-moke.'' — An  old  Indian  belonging  to  a  tribe 
who  lived  south  of  Gull  Prairie  had  become  well  known  to 
the  settlers,  and  had  won  their  friendship  by  many  a  kind 
act.  Some  of  his  white  friends  had  given  him  a  new  suit 
of  clothes.  It  was  a  very  amusing  sight  to  see  the  old  fel- 
low when  completely  dressed  in  a  white  man's  costume. 
After  scanning  himself  all  over  from  head  to  foot  he  ex- 
tended his  arm,  felt  of  the  sleeve,  stuck  out  his  foot,  felt  of 
his  pantaloons,  took  off  his  hat,  surveyed  it,  placed  it  on  his 
head,  and,  suddenly  giving  a  jump  some  three  or  four  feet 
from  the  ground,  he  uttered  a  wild  whoop,  and  exclaimed, 
"  She-mo-ka-man  !  Me,  She-mo-ka-man  /"  After  that  he 
was  always  called  "  Old  She-moke."  Mrs.  Blihu  Mills 
had.  expressed  a  desire  for  some  fish.  "She-moke,"  hear- 
ing of  it,  took  his  spear  and  started  for  the  Three  Lakes,  in 
the  south  part  of  Richland.  In  less  than  two  hours  he 
was  at  Mr.  Elihu  Mills'  door,  and  presented  Mrs.  Mills 
with  a  large  pickerel.  How  he  speared  it  in  the  daytime 
no  one  could  tell,  but  an  Indian  could  do  many  things 
wonderful  to  a  white  man.* 

One  of  the  Indians  being  scantily  clothed  during  a  cold 
day  in  the  winter,  a  settler  asked  him  if  his  arms  were  not 
cold.  He  asked  his  white  friend  if  his  face  was  not  cold. 
He  said  no.     "  Well,"  said  he,  "  Indian  face  all  over." 

In  regard  to  work,  the  Indian  was  the  laziest  of  drones. 
He  would  sit  on  the  logs  while  the  squaws  hoed  the 
ground  and  made  the  hills  for  planting  corn  and  planted  it. 
Deacon  Joseph  Cory  tells  the  following  story  about  his 
uncle,  Deacon  Philip  Gray,  and  the  Indian  boys.  Deacon 
Gray  had  placed  a  penny  in  the  end  of  a  split  stick,  and 
then,  walking  some  seven  or  eight  rods,  stuck  the  stick  into 
the  ground  and  told  the  little  Robin  Hoods  to  shoot :  they 
could  have  all  they  could  hit.  The  pennies  fell  as  fast  as 
the  deacon  could  put  them  in  the  stick.  Thinking  to  have 
some  greater  sport  with  these  little  archers,  he  walked  off 
some  three  times  the  distance,  and,  forcing  a  larger  stick  in 
the  ground,  he  placed  his  new  white  fur  hat  on  it,  and  then 
waved  his  hand  to  the  little  nitch-en-obies,  which  meant, 
Hit  that  if  you  can.  If  the  distance  was  great  these  little 
Locksleys  were  high  up  in  archery,  and  away  sped  four  or 
five  arrows.  Rip,  rip,  rip  they  went,  through  the  deacon's 
hat.     This  was  sport  for  them,  but  the  hat  was  ruined. 

Indian  Sugar- Making. — Roswell  Ransom,  Cyrus  Lovell, 
and  Ralph  Tuttle,  of  Toland  Prairie,  in  the  spring  of  1832, 
visited  the  Indian  "  sugar-bush,"  some  three  miles  south- 


*  It's  as  easy  as  rolling  off  a  log. — Ed. 
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west  of  Galesburg.  Reaching  the  locality,  they  beheld  an 
interesting  scene.  Here  was  a  hive  of  busy  workers — 
"  Nitch-e-naw-6ees"  —  gathering  sap  from  the  trees  and 
"  toting' '  it  to  the  camp.  And  they  found  the  workers  in 
this  hive,  like  those  of  another,  composed  of  the  squaw- 
bees,  while  the  males  played  the  drones'  part  by  idly  look- 
ing on,  which  they  seemed  to  enjoy  hugely. 

Long  poles  supported  by  stakes  driven  into  the  ground 
held  a  number  of  iron  kettles  filled  with  sap,  while  a  small 
fire  was  blazing  under  each  kettle.  From  the  boiling  liquid 
columns  of  smoke  arose  in  wreaths  and  ringlets  that  floated 
away  among  the  tree-tops.  The  fresh  sap,  brought  from 
the  troughs  under  the  trees,  was  poured  into  the  first  kettle, 
while  the  one  next  to  it  was  filled  up  from  the  first  and  the 
third  from  the  second,  and  so  on  to  the  last,  which  was 
used  for  "  sugaring  off."  In  the  second  kettle  our  visitors 
noticed  some  strange  objects  bobbing  up  and  down  with 
the  boiling  sap.  These  they,  on  closer  scrutiny,  found  to 
be  chipmunks,  squirrels,  and  an  occasional  woodchuck. 
The  squaws  were  cooking  them  for  those  lazy  drones  loung- 
ing about  the  camp,  who  were  called  their  husbands.  The 
dusky  matrons,  taking  the  cold  sap  in  their  mouths,  would 
spirt  it  over  ladles  filled  with  hot  sugar  to  cool  it  off,  and 
then  present  it  to  their  white  visitors  to  eat.  But  they 
were  ungallant  enough  to  decline  eating  any  of  it. 

The  Indians  did  not  make  their  sugar  in  cakes  as  much 
as  we  do.  Their  usual  process  was  to  stir  it  with  a  stick 
while  it  was  cooling,  thus  graining  it.  They  put  this,  in 
quantities  of  one-half  bushels,  or  less,  into  mococks,  which 
were  made  of  birch  bark  sewed  together  with  thongs  from 
slippery-elm  bark. 

These  mococks,  filled  with  sugar,  were  strung  in  pairs 
over  the  pony's  back,  making  him  look  like  an  Eastern 
donkey  loaded  with  panniers  of  oranges.  Thus  loading  the 
ponies,  they  would  bestride  them  and  go  to  the  she-mo -ka- 
marfs  cabin  to  "  swap"  for  quas-gun  (bread),  sam-mock 
(tobacco),  or  any  other  article  they  wanted. 

For  a  great  while  after  this  our  friends  could  not  eat  any 
sugar  that  was  made  by  the  Indians. 

A  LOST  CHILD. 
Some  time  in  June,  1838,  Betsey,  the  little  two-year-old 
daughter  of  Edward  Coe,  then  living  in  Kalamazoo,  accom- 
panied her  older  sister,  Jane,  as  she  went  to  milk  the  cows 
that  were  pasturing  near  the  large  marsh  or  swamp  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  village.  Having  milked  the  cows, 
she  told  Betsey  to  go  home,  and  she  would  stay  a  while  and 
pick  some  strawberries.  As  the  little  girl  had  gone  home 
alone  before,  she  felt  no  concern  about  her.  But  the  child 
took  the  wrong  path,  and  got  lost.  It  was  n«ar  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  when  Jane  returned,  and,  to  her  surprise, 
Betsey  was  missing.  The  news  soon  spread  through  the 
village  that  a  child  was  lost !  All  turned  out  to  hunt  for 
the  little  girl.  The  day  was  spent  in  a  fruitless  search 
in  and  about  the  swamp.  At  night  the  parties  retired, 
agreeing  to  meet  in  the  morning  and  renew  the  hunt 
for  the  child.  But  James  Rhodes,  a  mason  then  living 
in  Kalamazoo,  and  two  other  men,  fearing  that  harm 
might  come  to  the  child  from  wolves,  built  fires  in  the 
swamp  and  stayed  there  all  night.     They  heard  a  child  cry 


during  the  night,  but  were  unable,  in  the  dark  and  inac- 
cessible swamp,  to  go  to  her  relief.  They  also  heard  wolves 
howl  as  they  sat  by  their  watch-fires.  In  the  morning,  just 
as  the  people  from  the  village  came  to  renew  the  search, 
Rhodes  and  his  men  found  the  lost  child  sitting  on  a  log 
with  her  feet  in  the  water.  She  had  cried  much,  and  un- 
doubtedly had  fallen  asleep  where  she  was  on  the  log,  and 
remained  there  till  morning.  It  was  thought  that,  had  not 
Rhodes  and  his  friends  kept  their  fires  burning  all  night, 
the  wolves  would  have  devoured  the  little  girl.  The  dear 
little  lost  one  was  received  home  with  unspeakable  joy  that 
day.  This  pretty  little  Betsey  E.  Coe  is  now  Mrs.  B.  E. 
Sellman,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

LOCKHART   AND   THE   WOLF. 

There  are  plenty  of  occasions  for  the  display  of  heroic 
deeds  all  along  our  pathway  through  life.  All  that  is  lack- 
ing is  the  man  to  discover  them.  In  1840  one  of  these 
opportunities  was  offered  at  Yorkville,  in  this  county.  And 
as  Androcles,  "  Old  Put,"  or  David  Crockett  did  not 
chance  to  be  there,  our  old  pioneer  townsman,  George  A. 
Lockhart,  bore  off  the  prize  of  valor. 

Mr.  Lockhart  was  the  blacksmith  at  Yorkville  at  this 
time.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Phillips  was  miller  in  J.  F. 
Gilkey's  flouring-mill  at  the  same  place.  There  was  a  deep 
snow  on  the  ground,  and,  work  not  being  urgent  in  the 
shop,  Lockhart  turned  his  attention  to  making  fox-traps,  as 
fox-tracks  were  seen  about  there.  He  threw  out  some  bait, 
and  found  it  was  taken  by  a  large  animal.  Lockhart  then 
baited  his  trap,  and  put  that  out.  About  midnight  he  and 
Phillips  started  out  to  look  after  their  trap,  and  found  it 
missing.  It  was  a  clear,  moonlight  night,  and  they  fol- 
lowed the  track  of  some  large  animal  that  had  dragged  the 
trap  over  a  mile  south  to  a  timbered  hill.  Here  an  oak- 
tree  over  seventy  feet  long  had  fallen,  lying  some  three  feet 
from  the  ground,  imbedded  in  underbrush,  the  sides  and 
top  of  which  were  covered  with  snow,  leaving  an  open  pas- 
sage under  the  tree  its  entire  length.  At  the  mouth  of 
this  passage  the  tracks  of  the  animal  had  disappeared. 
Whatever  it  was,  they  knew  it  had  gone  into  this  covert. 
They  examined  both  sides  of  the  tree,  and  found  no  open- 
ing. Lockhart  asked  Phillips  to  go  under  and  see  what  was 
in  there.  He  refused.  Lockhart  then  said,  "  If  you  will 
keep  along  on  the  outside,  I  will  go  in."  To  this  Phillips 
agreed,  and  in  he  crawled,  on  hands  and  knees,  some  sixty 
or  seventy  feet.  It  was  dark  as  Egypt,  and  a  long  and 
pokerish  journey.  He  at  last  called  out,  u  I  have  found 
him ;  dig  away  the  snow  and  brush  right  here,  and  I  will 
come  out."  Phillips  did  so,  and  Lockhart  emerged  from 
the  hole  like  a  dirty  bear.  "  It  is  a  large  wolf,"  said  he,  as 
he  straightened  up.  They  then  conferred  together.  Phillips 
refused  to  pull  the  wolf  out.  Says  Lockhart,  "  I  will  catch 
hold  of  his  hind  legs  and  pull  him  out  if  you  will  take  the 
club  and  strike  him  over  the  head ;  and  you  must  strike  to 
kill." 

Lockhart  crawled  into  the  hole,  and,  seizing  the  animal's 
hind  legs,  retreated,  jerking  back  so  quickly  that  he  could 
not  turn  upon  him,  and  called  on  Phillips  to  strike.  The 
latter  whaled  away  with  the  club,  but  so  frightened  that 
every  blow  hit  the  wolf's  shoulder.     But  Phillips,  goaded 
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In  the  year  1858  several  members  of  the  Clapp  family  in 
Boston,  impressed  with  the  desirableness  of  assembling  to- 
gether as  many  of  the  name  and  lineage  as  could  be  induced 
to  meet  in  one  place,  made  an  effort  to  bring  about  such  a 
gathering  in  the  town  of  Dorchester,  the  venerated  home  of 
their  first  American  progenitors.  Their  desires  were  consum- 
mated on  the  24th  of  July,  1870,  not  at  Dorchester,  but  upon 
the  grounds  of  the  Hampshire  Agricultural  Society  at  North- 
ampton, about  one  thousand  people  being  present.  From  the 
address,  delivered  by  the  Kev.  Alexander  Huntington,  we  glean 
the  following  story  of  the  progenitor  of  the  family.  On  the  30th 
of  May,  1630,  Capt.  Koger  Clapp  arrived  at  Nantasket.  He 
came  in  the  ship  *'  Mary  and  John,"  and  was  among  the  first 
settlers  of  the  town  of  Dorchester.  He  was  born  at  Salcombe, 
in  Devonshire,  England,  in  1609.  He  married  Johanna  Ford, 
one  of  his  fellow-immigrants,  in  her  seventeenth  year,  he  being 
in  his  twenty-fifth.  As  evidence  of  the  excellence  of  his  char- 
acter, it  may  be  stated  that  the  people  of  Dorchester  gave  him 
command  of  their  militia,  chose  him  to  represent  the  town  in 
the  General  Court,  and,  in  1665,  he  was,  by  appointment  of 
the  General  Court,  put  in  command  of  "  the  castle"  in  Boston 
harbor,  the  chief  fortress  of  the  province.  He  died  Feb.  2, 
1690. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  writer  to  trace  the 
genealogy  of  the  subject  of  this  narrative  back  to  his  worthy 
progenitor,  a  brief  sketch  of  whose  history  we  have  here  given. 
Thus  much  has  been  said,  not  that  we  believe  that  "  blood  is 
thicker  than  water,"  or  that  the  blue  blood  of  nobility 
nourishes  a  superior  life,  but  merely  to  show  that  the  Clapp 
family  is  one  of  the  old  and  reputable  families  of  the  nation, 
and  directly  descended  from  good  Puritan  stock.  From  a 
perusal  of  the  family  history  it  is  evident  that  the  distinguish- 
ing features  in  the  character  of  Koger  Clapp  have  been  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  generation.  Edwin  M.  Clapp,  son 
of  Kufus  and  Elizabeth  Clapp,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Otisco, 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  27, 1805.  His  parents  were  farmers, 
and  Edwin  was  bred  to  the  same  occupation.  He  lived  with 
his  parents  until  he  attained  the  age  of  twenty,  when  he  started 
in  life  for  himself  without  other  resources  than  a  strong  pair 


of  hands  and  a  robust  constitution.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two 
he  went  to  Niagara  County,  where  he  rented  a  farm  ;  but 
finding  this  a  slow  road  to  success,  he  decided  to  try  his  for- 
tunes in  Michigan,  which  was  at  that  time  considered  a  new 
El  Dorado.  In  1831,  in  company  with  William  Earl,  he 
prospected  through  different  portions  of  the  State,  and  being 
favorably  impressed  with  the  soil  and  natural  advantages 
of  Kalamazoo  County,  located  two  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
of  land  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Charleston.  He  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Niagara  County,  and  in  October,  1832, 
came  back  and  made  a  permanent  settlement.  After  a  resi- 
dence of  about  ten  years  he  sold  his  property  in  Charleston, 
and  moved  upon  the  farm  he  now  owns  in  the  town  of  Corn- 
stock,  which  he  had  located  in  1834. 

Mr.  Clapp  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the  de- 
velopment of  Charleston  and  Comstock,  and  has  served  both 
towns  in  various  official  capacities.  In  1834  he  was  elected  as- 
sessor; in  1835,  town  clerk,  and  was  the  first  supervisor  of 
Charleston  after  its  organization,  in  1838.  In  1838  he  was 
elected  county  commissioner  ;  re-elected  in  1839,  and  served 
the  county  in  that  capacity  until  the  office  was  abolished  by 
act  of  the  Legislature.  He  has  represented  Comstock  upon 
the  board  of  supervisors  for  four  terms,  and  been  county  super- 
intendent of  the  poor  seven  years.  Few  men  in  the  county 
know  more  of  pioneer  experiences  j  and  did  our  space  permit, 
we  could  pen  from  his  lips  many  an  incident  that  to  the  present 
generation  would  sound  more  like  fiction  than  fact. 

He  was  the  second  permanent  settler  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  between  Goguac  Prairie,  in  Calhoun  County,  and  Kala- 
mazoo village.  In  October,  1837,  Mr.  Clapp  was  married  to 
Miss  Mary  J.  Stedman,  of  Cambria,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  She 
was  born  in  Livonia,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1812.  They 
have  reared  a  family  of  five  children,  four  of  whom  are  now 
living.  In  his  political  and  religious  affiliations  Mr.  Clapp 
is  a  ^Republican  and  a  Congregationalist.  He  is  eminently  a 
self-made  man,  starting  in  life  with  only  his  natural  resources 
for  capital.  He  has  conquered  success  in  various  departments  of 
life,  and  is  an  exemplar  in  character  and  reputation.  Mr.  Clapp 
has  had  a  residence  in  Kalamazoo  since  December,  1873. 
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on  by  Lockhart's  cries,  finally  hit  the  animal  five  or  six 

blows  on  the  head,  which   killed  him,  and  continued  to 

strike  when  he  was  dead.     His* friend  exclaimed,  "  There  ! 

let  him  alone ;  you  ought  to  have  struck  that  way  at  first." 

The  old  settlers  called  this  the  largest  wolf  they  had  ever 

seen. 

THE  ALPHADELPHIA  ASSOCIATION. 

"History  of  Alphadelphia. — The  theory  of  holding  property  in 
common  was  advanced  by  Pythagoras,  and  was  fully  advocated  and 
given  to  the  world  by  the  great  Plato  in  his  '  Republic.'  The  idea  of 
man's  living  in  common  with  his  fellows  is  essentially  primitive.  It 
is  certain  that  man  early  sought,  not  only  the  '  elixir  of  life'  and  the 
'philosopher's  stone/  but  the  *  golden  mean  of  life'  where  labor  be- 
stowed her  rewards  on  the  true  principle  of  merit,  and  health,  virtue, 
honor,  and  happiness  followed  in  her  train.  The  earliest  efforts  of 
industry  have  been  to  eliminate  the  evils  that  beset  her  path,  and  to 
get  rid  of  the  ruinous  effects  of  competition,  that  evil  genius  of  so- 
ciety, by  the  substitution  of  a  healthy  emulation,  that  labor  should 
ever  be  honored,  and  that  wealth  or  capital  which  she  creates  should 
ever  be  subservient  to  her.  Philosophers  have  ever  striven  to  find  the 
mode  of  life  that  would  endow  man  with  the  most  health  and  happi- 
ness ;  the  poet  has  sung  : 

" '  He  that  holds  fast  the  golden  mean, 
And  lives  fcontentedly  between 

The  little  and  the  great, 
Feels  not  the  wants  that  pinch  the  poor, 
Nor  plagues  that  haunt  the  rich  man's  door, 
Embittering  all  his  state.' 

"  From  Abraham  on  the  plains  of  Mamre  to  the  shepherds  tending 
the  flocks  among  the  Judean  hills,  long  before  '  they  hung  their  harps 
on  the  willows  and  sat  down  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon  and  wept,'  all 
through  those  periods  of  history  we  find  a  tendency  to  pastoral  com- 
munism. Coming  down  to  the  middle  ages,  we  find  the  monks  occa- 
sionally trying  communistic  life.  And,  reaching  our  own  time,  we 
shall  have  Louis  Blanc,  Saint-Simon,  and  Charles  Fourier  in  France, 
Robert  Owen  in  Scotland,  and  his  son,  Robert  Dale,  in  America, 
giving  to  the  world  the  theory  and  practice  of  what  is  commonly 
known  as  Socialism  in  Germany,  Communism  in  France,  and  Fourier- 
ism  in  America.  Among  these,  which  essentially  are  one,  are  the 
Alphadelphians  and  the  late  co-operationists,  with  various  other 
theories  and  theorists. 

"Origin  of  Alphndelphia  Association  in  Comstock. — On  the  14th 
day  of  December,  1843,  pursuant  to  a  call  for  a  convention  published 
in  the  Primitive  Expounder  at  Ann  Arbor,  56  persons  from  the  coun- 
ties of  Wayne,  Oakland,  Washtenaw,  Genesee,  Jackson,  Eaton,  Cal- 
houn, and  Kalamazoo,  assembled  in  the  school-house  at  the  head  of 
Clarke's  Lake,  in  Columbia,  Jackson  Co.  The  object  of  the  conven- 
tion was  to  organize  and  found  a  domestic  and  industrial  institution. 
These  56  men,  after  a  laborious  session  of  three  days,  each  session 
extending  from  morning  to  midnight,  adopted  the  outline  of  a  con- 
stitution, which  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  three,  composed  of  Dr. 
H.  R.  Schetterly,  James  Billings,  and  Franklin  Pierce,  for  revision  and 
amendment.  A  committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  H.  R.  Schetterly,  John 
Curtis,  and  Wm.  Grant,  was  also  appointed  to  view  three  places 
designated  by  the  convention  as  suitable  for  a  domain.  The  conven- 
tion then  adjourned  to  meet  at  Bellevue,  Eaton  Co.,  on  the  3d  day 
of  January,  1844,  when  they  would  receive  the  reports  of  said  com- 
mittee on  location,  and  revise,  perfect,  and  adopt  their  constitution. 
The  committee  on  location  went  forth,  like  those  men  of  old,  < to 
spy  out  the  land,'  to  select  a  goodly  region  suitable  for  a  domain. 
The  adjourned  convention  met  on  the  day  appointed,  and,  after  listen- 
ing to  the  reports  of  the  committee  on  location,  they  chose  the  south- 
east quarter  of  section  23,  in  the  township  of  Comstock,  county  of 
Kalamazoo,  as  a  permanent  home,  whose  advantages  the  committee 
set  forth  in  the  following  terms  : 

The  Kalamazoo  River  is  a  large  and  and  beautiful  stream,  9 
rods  wide  and  5  feet  deep  in  the  middle,  flowing  at  the  rate  of  about 
four  miles  per  hour,  and  with  8  feet  fall,  which  can  be  obtained  with- 
out flowing  any  land  worth  mentioning;  by  digging  a  race  one  mile 
and  a  half  in  length,  it  will  propel  100  run  of  stone  in  the  dryest 
season.  The  digging  is  easy,  and  may  be  nearly  all  done  with 
scrapers  and  teams.'  They  then  speak  of  'the  place  where  the  man- 
sion and  the  manufactories  will  stand,  on  a  beautiful  plain,  deseend- 
lng  gradually  towards  the  river,— a  plain  50  to  60  rods  wide,  skirted 
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on  the  south  by  a  range  of  hillocks  about  20  feet  high,  and  running 
parallel  with  the  river.  Beyond  these,  some  10  or  30  rods,  is  a  gentle, 
undulating  plain,  extending  south,  east,  and  west  for  miles,  and  being 
covered  with  the  most  thrifty  timber  your  committee  ever  beheld,  con- 
sisting of  whitewood,  black,  white,  and  blue  ash,  white  and  red  oak, 
two  kinds  of  beeeh  and  two  of  elm,  black  walnut,  soft  maple,  some 
cherry,  and  especially  hard  maple  in  large  quantity  and  the  best 
quality.  There  is  a  spring,  pouring  out  a  barrel  of  water  per  minute, 
one-half  a  mile  from  where  the  mansion  and  manufactories  will 
stand/  They  say  cobble-stone  for  buildings  and  dams  are  plenty  on 
the  domain,  and  sand  and  clay  for  making  brick  in  abundance.  Iron 
ore  is  known  to  exist  on  the  domain,  but  its  extent  is  not  yet  found 
out.  The  Michigan  Central  Railroad  will  run  one  and  a  half  miles 
north  of  the  proposed  site  of  the  mansion.  They  found  no  cause  for 
fever  here ;  there  were  only  2  out  of  150,  in  seven  years,  who  died  of 
fever.  The  soil  of  the  domain  is  exceedingly  fertile  and  of  great 
variety,  consisting  of  prairie,  oak-opening,  timbered-  and  bottom- 
land along  the  river,  and  about  3000  acres  of  it  have  been  tendered 
to  our  association  as  stock  to  be  appraised  at  the  cash  value.  Nine 
hundred  acres  of  this  land  have  been  cultivated,  and  nearly  all  the 
rest  have  been  offered  in  exchange  for  other  improved  lands  owned  by 
members  living  at  a  distance. 

"  The  convention  there  perfected,  engrossed,  and  adopted  their 
constitution,  which  was  signed  by  51  members,  nearly  all  fathers  of 
families,  and  respectable  and  thrifty  farmers,  mechanics,  and  manu- 
facturers. This  number  might  easily  have  been  doubled  in  Bellevue 
and  vicinity,  but  the  convention  thought  proper  to  restrict  the  mem- 
bership for  the  present  to  those  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
enterprise*,  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  elected  at  this  Belle- 
vue convention  :  President,  Dr.  II.  R.  Schetterly,  of  Ann  Arbor;  Vice- 
President,  A.  Darrow,  of  Bellevue ;  Secretary,  E.  S.  Camp,  of  Mar- 
shall; Treasurer,  John  Curtis,  Norville,  Jackson  Co.;  Directors,  G. 
S.  Avery  and  Alanson  Meech,  Bellevue;  Harvey  Keith,  Wm.  Earl, 
and  Dr.  Ezra  Stetson,  Galesburg ;  Win.  Grant,  Sandstone ;  Amos 
Picket,  Anson  Delamatter,  and  C.  W.  Vining,  Columbia,  Jackson 
Co. ;  Charles  Mason  and  II.  B.  Teed,  Battle  Creek. 

"  We  pass  on  in  our  history,  and  find  the  next  scene  laid  in  the 
township  of  Comstock,  Kalamazoo  Co.  The  beginning  of  the  his- 
tory here  consisted  of  the  visit  of  the  committee  on  location,  of  whom 
we  have  spoken.  At  that  time  the  pioneers  of  this  part  of  the  county 
had  enlarged  their  clearings  into  good  farms.  They  were  getting  out 
of  the  woods,  and  began  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  hard  toil  in 
making  their  improvements.  It  was  at  this  time,  Dec.  23,  1843, 
that  this  committee  came  among  them.  Dr.  II.  R.  Schetterly  was  the 
controlling  spirit  of  this  party,  as  well  as  of  the  association.  He  was 
a  German,  and  had  imbibed  the  views  of  Charles  Fourier.  He  was 
a  small,  slender  man,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes  and  complexion  ;  was 
a  man  of  talent,  and  an  enthusiast  on  his  special  theme  of  Fourier- 
ism.  With  a  Burr-like  persuasiveness  he  soon  won  his  way  into  the 
confidence,  the  homes,  and  the  hearts  of  the  old  pioneers  of  Comstock. 
In  the  public  meetings  he  held  here,  he  pictured  to  their  imagina- 
tions a  life  as  picturesque  as  a  Cooper  could  draw, — a  life  of  Arcadian 
healthfulness  and  enjoyment;  of  Spartan  fidelity  and  frugality;  a 
life  in  whose  calendar  the  selfish  '  mine'  and  '  thine'  would  not  exist, 
for  all  would  be  absorbed  in  the  more  humane  and  harmonious  '  ours.' 
He  was  an  able  and  effective  speaker,  and  could  use  the  philosophy, 
the  learning,  and  logic  of  Fourier  and  Owen  with  most  convincing 
effect  upon  his  hearers.  We  can  imagine  the  glowing  picture  he  drew 
of  the  pastoral  and  happy  life  there  was  in  store  for  his  adherents  in 
their  future  mansion-home  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Kalamazoo. 
Here,  surrounded  by  his  wife  and  dear  ones,  the  pioneer  would  realize 
the  truth  of  the  poet : 

" '  Here,  on  this  fertile,  fair  domain, 
Unvexed  with  all  the  cares  of  gain, 
*■      In  summer's  heat  and  winter's  cold, 
•  He  fed  his  flock  and  penned  his  fold; 
His  hours  in  cheerful  labor  flew, 
Nor  strife,  nor  hate,  nor  envy  knew.' 

"  From  the  first  appearance  of  this  disciple  of  Fourier  among  them 
the  settlers  were  unusually  interested  in  his  new  theory  of  living ;  and 
before  ho  had  been  here  three  days  many  of  them  were  enthusiastic 
Fourierites  and  anxious  to  join  the  association.  Viewing  the  matter 
in  the  sober,  calm  reflection  of  to-day,  we  would  as  soon  think  of  try- 
ing to  cheat  old  Professor  Playfair  by  inserting  passages  of  a '  Fourth- 
of-July  oration'  into  the  demonstration  of  a  proposition  of  Euclid  as 
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that  this  little  black-haired  German  Socialist  should  make  Fourierites 
of  such  sturdy  old  pioneers  as  Lyman  Tubbs,  Amos  Wilson,  Harvey 
Keith,  David  Ford,  Joseph  Flanders,  Dr.  Ezra  Stetson,  William  Earl, 
Roswell  Ransom,  tTames  Noyes,  Hannibal  Taylor,  C.  L.  Keith,  P.  H. 
Whitford,  and  scores  of  other  early  settlers,  who,  like  them,  were  noted 
for  their  practical  hard  sense  and  shrewd  discernment  of  men  and 
things.  But  the  truth  is,  the  Fourierite  came  among  them  just  at  the 
right  time,  for  the  common  hardships  and  suffering,  which  all  alike 
had  passed  through,  had  established  a  genuine  brotherhood  among 
the  old  settlers.  Their  property,  although  not  held  in  common,  caused 
no  envy  and  created  no  distinctions.  Their  condition  and  surround- 
ings were  such  as  to  foster  a  feeling  of  brotherhood.  They  helped 
each  other  not  only  at  raisings,  but  in  clearing  off  their  lands,  in 
husking  their  corn,  and  through  all  troubles  and  over  all  difficulties. 
Wherever  their  aid  or  kindness  could  be  of  any  avail,  it  was  cheer- 
fully given.  If  they  were  not  all  poor  alike,  there  was  no  wealthy 
class,  no  special  strife  or  rivalry,  but  they  lived  together,  in  the  same 
community,  as  harmonious  and  happy  as  if  they  were  members  of  one 
family;  so  that  when  Dr.  Schetterly  came  here  to  found  his  domestic 
and  industrial  association,  which  was  now  called  Alphadelphia,  he 
found  many  of  the  settlers,  if  not  altogether,  almost,  Alphadelphians 
to  begin  with ;  and  hence  his  work  here  was  comparatively  easy  in 
his  school  of  reform.  As  evidence  of  this,  we  quote  the  first  part  of 
the  report  of  Dr.  Schetterly  concerning  the  success  of  his  labors,  as  one 
of  the  committee  on  location,  in  Coinstock.     It  is  as  follows : 

" '  Galesburo,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Dec.  27, 1843. 

"'To  the  Fourier  Convention  to  be  held  at  Bellevue  :  Your 
committee  arrived  here  on  Saturday  evening  the  23d  ult.,  and  rejoice  to 
say  that  an  ardor  now  exists  among  the  people  in  this  place  for  enter- 
ing into  association  which  never  can  be  cooled  until  their  wishes  shall 
have  been  realized.  Two  meetings  have  been  held,  of  three  hours' 
duration  each,  by  your  committee,  and  attended  by  crowded  audiences, 
and  more  information  is  still  solicited/  Farther  on  he  quotes  David 
Ford  as  saying  :  *  No  man  must  oppose  a  project  so  fraught  with 
principles  calculated  to  promote  the  bust  interests  of  mankind.' 

"  Under  such  favorable  auspices,  the  work  of  founding  an  association 
in  Comstock  was  soon  effected.  It  was  first  intended  to  build  the 
"•mansion  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  But  the  other  side  was  after- 
wards selected  for  this  purpose.  The  domain  was  intended  to  include 
the  southeast  quarter  of  the  township  of  Comstock.  The  first  year 
of  the  organization  the  association  had  possession  of  nearly  all  of 
section  23,  the  west  half  of  24,  and  a  large  part  of  the  north  halves 
of  sections  25  and  26.  The  first  meeting  on  the  domain  was  held  in 
the  house  of  Harvey  Keith,  at  eight  o'clock  a.m.,  March  21, 1844.  The 
directors  were  Spencer  Mitchell,  Anson  Delamatter,  John  Curtis,  H. 
G.  Pierce,  John  White,  Henry  H.  Reading,  James  Weeks,  Win.  S. 
Mead,  Albert  Whitcomb,  H.  R.  Schetterly,  David  Ford,  and  Benjamin 
Wright.  The  name  of  the  association  was  to  be  Alphadelphia,  or 
First  Brotherhood;  its  officers,  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary, 
treasurer,  and  twelve  directors.  At  this  first  meeting  the  above 
directors  chose  for  president  Anson  Delamatter,  secretary  Henry  H. 
Reading,  and  the  association  went  to  work.  I  cannot  find  the  treasu- 
rer's name,  nor  the  vice-president's.  The  meetings  were  held  in  the 
houses  of  the  resident  members  until  the  mansion  was  built. 

"The  Comstock  members  lived  in  their  own  houses,  and  those  who 
came  from  abroad  were  accommodated  with  such  homes  as  they  could 
get,  until  a  long  shanty  was  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  which 
was  occupied  as  a  general  '  tabernacle'  by  the  new  members  until  the 
mansion  was  erected,  in  the  fall  of  1844.  This  building  was  originally 
some  20  by  200  feet  and  2  stories  high. 

"  The  first  school  was  taught  by  James  Allen  Knight  in  a  log  build- 
ing on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  The  pupils  lived  on  the  other  side 
of  the  stream,  and  crossed  it  in  a  boat  used  for  that  purpose.  After- 
wards Mr.  Avery,  the  Shaker,  taught  school  on  the  north  side,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Miss  Nancy  A.  Tuttle,  who  married  Levi  S.  Blakes- 
ley,  the  printer.  Miss  M.  Hanchett  also  taught  school  there.  They 
had  no  lawyer;  they  settled  their  difficulties  by  arbitration,  and  saved 
money  and  much  trouble.  Philander  H.  Bowman,  of  Jackson,  was 
the  physician  ;  James  Hoxie,  of  Bellevue,  was  the  leading  carpenter; 
Leonard  Luscomb  was  the  tailor ;  Q.  0.  Bali  and  John  Wetherbee, 
the  shoemakers ;  Nelson  Tubbs,  the  blacksmith  ;  and  C.  L.  Keith,  the 
wagon-maker.  The  editors  were  Dr.  Schetterly  and  Rev.  Richard 
Thornton ;  the  printers,  Levi  S.  Blakesley  and  C.  W.  Sawyer.  The 
paper  was  ealled  the  Alphadelphia  Tocsin.     Mr.  Thornton  also  pub- 


lished the  Primitive  Expounder,  which  he  had  formerly  published  at 
Ann  Arbor.  This  was  a  staunch  Universalist  journal.  Most  of  the 
leaders  of  this  movement  were  Universalists,  and  the  preaching  at 
Alphadelphia  was  mostly  from  ministers  of  that  denomination,  Revs. 
R.  Thornton,  J.' Billings,  and  E.  Wheeler  officiating  in  that  capacity 
generally.  They  also  had  preaching  from  ministers  of  other  denomi- 
nations. Their  constitution  says,  *  The  religious  and  political  opin- 
ions of  the  members  are  to  be  unmolested  and  inviolate;  and  no 
member  shall  be  compelled  to  support,  in  any  way,  any  religious 
worship.'  It  furthermore  provides  for  '  the  support  of  all  resident 
members  whose  stock  is  insufficient  to  support  them,  in  case  of 
sickness  or  any  other  cause.' 

"The  constitution  was  explicit  and  ample  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, general  health,  and  moral  reforms.  Any  person  of  good  moral 
character,  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  could  be  admitted  to  member- 
ship by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present,  provided  he  had 
six  months'  provision  for  the  future,  or  the  means  to  furnish  it. 
They  were  to  reward  operatives  in  proportion  to  the  labor  or  skill 
bestowed,  and  they  were  to  equalize  the  labor  and  skill  of  males  and 
females.  The  latter  could  become  members  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
by  the  requisite  vote  of  the  members. 

"The  organization  having  been  thoroughly  effected,  the  mansion 
built,  the  property,  both  personal  and  real,  of  every  member,  having 
been  appraised  by  competent  judges  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  amounts  entered  upon  the  books  of  the  association  as  credit  to 
each  member  for  so  much  stock,  at  $50  a  share,  Alphadelphianism 
was  then  ready  to  drive  its  team  afield  and  turn  its  first  furrow. 
Then  the  busy  hive  of  Alphadelphians  could  go  forth  to  work,  each 
in  his  or  her  special  vocation ;  some  as  farmers,  some  as  housewives, 
others  as  doctors,  teachers,  editors,  and  printers;  some  as  mechanics, 
teamsters,  tailors,  brickmakers,  men-of-all-work,  till  all  the  profes- 
sions, trades,  callings,  talents,  skill,  and  labor  of  the  association  that 
could  be  made  available  was  turned  into  its  proper  field  of  useful- 
ness. This  was  the  great  object  for  which  the  organization  was 
effected,  to  live  and  work  together  in  harmony,  and  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  each  other's  society  and  the  fruits  of  their  own  labor,  like  a  united, 
happy  family.  How  far  they  succeeded  in  accomplishing  this  their 
four  years'  trial,  that  ended  in  a  total  failure,  plainly  tells. 

"From  the  old  census-list  taken  by  C.  L.  Keith,  in  May,  1845,  I 
find  the  number  of  male  and  female  residents  on  the  domain  to  be 
188.  There  must  have  been  at  this  time,  counting  resident  and  non- 
resident members,  over  300  in  all.  The  total  value  of  the  association's 
real  estate,  as  appraised  March  9,  1846,  by  Lyman  Tubbs  and  E.  M. 
Clapp,  of  the  general  council,  was  $43,897.21.  The  first  death  on  the 
domain  was  that  of  the  son  of  S.  W.  Vinton,  in  1844.  The  first  mar- 
riage was  in  October,  1845,  when  Rev.  Asa  Bushnell  made  one  for  life 
our  old  pioneer  friend  P.  H.  Whitford  and  Miss  Emeline  A.  T.  Whee- 
loek.  The  Alphadelphia  poet,  C.  H.  Bradford,  sonnetized  the  happy 
pair  in  the  columns  of  the  Primitive  Expounder,  where  you  will  find 
a  poem,  on  the  occasion  of  their  marriage,  called  the  '  Socialist's 
Bride.'  We  have  heard  Mr.  Whitford  remark  that  he  '  went  into  the 
association  with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  came  out  with  a  wife  and  a 
buggy.'  We  don't  know  how  valuable  the  buggy  was,  but  every  one 
of  his  old  friends  will  say  that  he  left  the  Alphadelphia  domain  with 
a  great  prize, — his  estimable  wife. 

"A  large  number  put  their  farms  into  the  association;  others  put 
in  various  kinds  of  property;  James  Noyes  put  in  his  saw-mill,^ 
which  was  valuable  in  furnishing  lumber  to  the  society.  That  some 
of  them  lost  much  of  what  they  put  in;  and  that  others  sacrificed  a 
great  deal  to  get  their  farms  back,  or  in  taking  '  what  they  could  get' 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  property  they  had  bought  there;  and  that 
some  lost  all  they  put  in  ;  and  that  some  went  away  richer  than  they 
came, — I  believe  one  and  all  of  these  to  be  true. 

"  From  their  first  meeting  on  the  domain,  March  21,  1844,  till  the 
la*t  entry  on  the  journal  of  the  association,  April  30,  1848,  the  presi- 
dents were  Anson  Delamatter,  Benjamin  Wright,  Harvey  Keith,  Ly- 
man Tubbs,  and  James  Noyes.     The  first  entry  on  the  day-book  is— 

"ALPHADELPHIA. 
"  1844,  July  23.  Sold  to  H.  G.  Pierce. 

Two  pair  of  hose  at  2s.  6d 0.63 

One  spool-stand  at  1«.  6d 19 

Two  spools  of  thread  at  Os.  3d.. 03 

"  The  last  entry  is — 

"ALPHADELPHIA. 

"  1848,  April  30.  David  Ford,  Dr. 

To  use  of  Roger's  farm  and  pasturage $40.00 
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"The  last  family  on  the  domain  was  Hannibal  A.  Taylor's.  When 
the  county  purchased  the  property,  in  the  spring  of  1848,  Mr.  Taylor 
delivered  it  over  to  the  purchaser  as  a  'county-house  and  farm/  Dr. 
II.  R.  Schetterly,  the  guiding  genius  of  the  association,  left  with  his 
family  just  before  Mr.  Taylor  did,  and  went  to  an  institution  of  like 
character,  called  the  'La  Grange  Phalanx,'  in  Indiana.  From  La 
Grange  he  went  to  another  society  of  the  same  nature,  in  Wisconsin, 
called  the 'Wisconsin  Phalanx.'  From  Wisconsin  he  came  to  Michi- 
gan to  take  charge  of  the  government  lighthouse  at  Grand  Traverse. 
Here  he  was  some  few  years  ago,  and  this  is  the  last  trace  we  have  of 
Dr.  H.  R.  Schetterly,  the  founder  of  the  Alphadelphia  Association  in 
1844,  in  Comstock,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.  Most  of  the  information 
contained  in  this  history  I  have  received  from  C.  L,  Keith  and  Han- 
nibal A.  Taylor  (old  Alphadelphiansj,  and  from  the  books  and  papers 
of  the  association  which  they  have  in  their  possession. 

"  That  this  system  lacked  the  elements  of  success  is  as  clear  now  to 
the  minds  of  the  old  members  as  that  effect  follows  cause.  In  trying 
to  get  information  from  some  of  the  old  pupils  in  this  Alphadelphia 
school,  they  would  shake  their  heads  and  reply,  '  Better  let  that  be; 
we  don't  tell  tales  out  of  school.'  Others  would  say,  '  We  can't  tell 
you  anything  about  it.  When  we  left  we  banished  every  memory  of 
the  old  domain  from  our  minds,  and  have  not  wished  to  recall  them.' 
Another  would  answer,  '  Too  many  large  families,  poor  and  hungry, 
who  could  do  no  work,  or  were  incapable  of  supporting  themselves, 
got  among  us  and  were  a  continual  expense, — a  hole  in  the  meal-bag, 
— from  first  to  last,  to  the  association.'  The  incompatibility  of  such 
a  system  with  Yankee  ambition,  independence,  and  individual  enter- 
prise ever  has  caused,  and  ever  will  cause,  its  failure. 

"  We  have  space  for  but  few  incidents  :  '  Uncle'  Lyman  Tubbs  was 
regarded  as  the  patriarchal  Abraham  of  the  brotherhood.     Wise  in 
counsel,  clear  in  his  views,  able  in  speech,  he  was  of  great  value  to 
the  organization.     And  if,  in  denouncing  chicanery,  he  called  it  '  tri- 
kany,'  or  in  telling  them  they  were  passing  through  a  crisis,  he  said 
through  a  'cri  pus/  he  conveyed  all   the  full  sense  and   meaning  of 
the  words  if  he  did  not  pronounce  them  according  to  the  Websterian 
style.    At  one  time  the  brotherhood  lived  a  good  while  on  buckwheat 
cakes.     This  gave  the  poet  Bradford  an  occasion  to  court  his  muse. 
Here  is  a  verse  that  still  lingered  in  the  mind  of  an  old  member: 
" '  And  if  perchance  a  luckless  wight 
Should  from  his  dinner  bilk, 
His  supper  then  was  sure  to  be 
Cold  buckwheat-cakes  and  milk.' 

"The  school-teacher,  James  Allen  Knight,  was  passionately  fond 
of  taking  down  '  the  fiddle  and  the  bow,'  and  regaling  his  leisure 
hours  with  the  sweet  Cremonan  strains  that  he  knew  how  to  make 
from  the  sensitive  strings.  But  into  the  adjoining  room  of  his  friend 
Avery,  the  Shaker,  these  strains  did  not  come  in  such  sweet  measure. 
What  was  pleasure  to  the  fiddler  was  becoming  torture  to  him  who 
was  compelled  to  listen  to  the  fiddling.  We  give  a  verse  of  a  poem 
that  appeared  in  the  Tocsin  at  this  time,  entitled  'The  Fiddler's 
Lament' : 

"  '  Oh,  Allen !  oh,  Allen  !  how  you  do  torture  me ; 
Surely  you'll  kill  me  as  dead  as  a  stone; 
All  the  while  sawing,  and  rasping,  and  scraping  me, 
Surely  you'll  scrape  all  the  flesh  from  my  bones.' 

"  It  is  no  discredit  to  any  of  the  Alphadelphia  Association  that  they 
belonged  to  it  and  helped  to  carry  out  its  contemplated  reforms. 
Their  object  was  the  noble  and  beneficent  one  of  aiding  their  brothers 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  to — 

"  '  Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 
Ring  in  the  good  for  all  mankind.'  " 

SCHOOLS. 
"  But  soon  they  knocked  the  wigwam  down, 
And  pine-tree,  trunk  and  limb 
Began  to  sprout  among  the  leaves 

In  shape  of  steeple  slim. 
And  soon  was  heard  the  saw-mill's  'clack' 

Along  the  river's  brim, — 
And  up  the  little  school-house  shot, 
To  keep  the  boys  in  trim."* 

The  first  school  in  the  township  was  taught  by  Betsey 
0.  Comings,  daughter  of  Sherman  Comings,  in  the  summer 

*  Holmes. 


of  1831.  The  school-house  was  a  shanty  that  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Carpenterf  had  built  for  a  dwelling.  He 
having  removed,  Miss  Comings  used  it  for  a  private  school 
for  the  term  of  three  months  at  the  time  above  stated.  She 
had  six  pupils,  and  received  one  dollar  per  week  for  her 
services.  The  pupils  were  Nelson  Tuttle,  now  of  Chicago; 
Cynisca  Tuttle  (Mrs.  Warren,  of  California) ;  Amisette 
Townsend  (Mrs.  White,  of  Lowell) ;  Eveline  Townsend, 
now  dead ;  Eveline  Comings  (Mrs.  Nichols,  of  Muskegon)  ; 
and  Josiah  Toland,  of  whom  we  have  no  record. 

The  first  school-house  was  a  log  building  12  by  14  feet 
in  size,  and  stood  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  west  half 
of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  13.  It  was  built  in 
1834  by  a  "bee"  made  by  the  settlers.  Miss  Jones,  of 
White  Pigeon,  taught  the  first  school  in  this  building,  in 
the  summer  of  1834.  She  had  twelve  pupils  whose  names, 
like  the  lost  books  of  Livy,  cannot  be  found.  Ebenezer 
Flanders  taught  the  winter  school  of  1834  in  this  building. 
He  was  the  first  male  teacher  in  this  part  of  the  township. 
Miss  Lucy  White,  afterwards  Miss  Adaline  Hinsdill,  and 
Miss  Amelia  Anderson,  now  Mrs.  E.  Beck  with,  were  among 
the  early  teachers  of  this  school  during  the  summer . 
terms. 

Mr.  Flanders  taught  the  two  succeeding  winters.  The  old 
log  building  was  then  abandoned,  and  the  school  district 
erected  a  frame  house  on  the  northwest  corner  of  G.  Math- 
ews' land,  on  section  24.  This  was  the  first  district  school- 
house.  The  other,  as  we  have  said,  was  built  by  the  set- 
tlers, and  belonged  to  them.  Mr.  Flanders  was  the  teacher 
in  the  new  frame  building  in  the  winter  of  1837.  The 
house  was  then  removed  fifteen  rods  north,  to  the  south- 
west corner  of  Kalph  Tuttle's  land,  where  it  remained  for 
many  years,  being  used  for  a  school-house,  for  religious 
purposes,  and  for  township  and  political  meetings,  and  gath- 
erings of  all  kinds. 

In  1845  this  building  was  moved  into  the  village  of 
Galesburg,  on  the  site  where  the  old  brick  school-house  now 
stands.  In  1853  it  was  sold  to  George  Truax,  and  now 
stands — used  as  a  dwelling — on  the  west  end  of  Washington 
Street.  The  same  year  a  brick  building  was  erected  by  the 
district  at  a  cost  of  $1700.  William  E.  Powers  was  the 
builder,  J.  W.  Cothren  giving  the  land  for  the  site.  It 
was  scarcely  erected  before  it  was  burned.  But,  phoenix- 
like, the  same  year,  another  two  story  brick  building  arose 
on  the  same  spot,  for  which  J.  M.  Lay,  the  contractor, 
received  $1749.  In  1869  this  house  was  condemned,  the 
walls  being  defective.  The  district  then  erected  the  pres- 
ent large  and  beautiful  brick  building.  The  old  district 
school  regime  had  held  till  the  new  school-house  was  built; 
then  the  union  plan  came  in  vogue,  with  the  discipline  of 
its  graded  courses.  The  cost  of  the  new  school  building 
has  been  about  $16,000. 

The  male  teachers  in  this  school  from  1834  to  the  pres- 
ent day  have  been  : 

Ebenezer  Flanders  (1831-37),  Ormando  Howard,  Wm.  H.  Harrison, 
Porter  H.  Whitford  (two  winters),  Rufus  S.  Clapp,  E.  G.  Hall, 
James  A.  Duncan,  C.  S.  May,  B.  B.  Tucker,  Mr.  Ellis,  Myron 

f  This  man,  after  leaving  Toland  Prairie,  "traded  off  his  wife  with 
another  man  on  Indian  Fields  for  14  acres  of  land."  This  was  the 
current  report  at  the  time. 
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Rawson,  J.  Emory,  W.  D.  Comstock,  Job  H.  Aldrich,  L.  M. 
Gates  (two  winters),  Smith  Williams,  Professor  N.  Abbott  (three 
winters),  A.  L.  Williams,  H.  Daniels,  Frank  Evers,  T.  W.  Cris- 
sey. 

The  principals  of  the  union  school  have  been  : 

1870-72,  M.  H.  Carleton;  1872,  C.  L.  Swan;  1873,  C.  J.Thorpe; 
1874-77,  R.  A.  Ingersollj  1877,  A.  E.  Ross;  1878,  J.  P.  Kerno- 
ham;  1879,  J.  W.  Cupples,  the  present  principal. 

We  have  tried  to  get  the  full  history  of  the  organization 
of  each  of  the  eleven  school  districts  in  the  township,  and 
a  brief  sketch  of  each  school.  But  the  school  district 
records  are  either  entirely  missing  or  too  imperfect  to  give 
anything  of  a  general  outline  of  early  history.  Only  a  few 
districts,  those  that  were  formed  later,  give  the  first  organ- 
ization of  districts  and  some  names  of  early  teachers. 
Hence  we  have  thought  best  to  present  what  we  have  gath- 
ered from  the  records  of  the  board  of  school  inspectors  of 
the  township  in  regard  to  the  school  districts.  The  diffi- 
culties in  starting  the  first  schools  have  been  nearly  all  alike. 
The  first  teachers  and  their  pupils,  like  many  of  the  early 
settlers  and  their  families,  were  compelled  to  hut  it  for  a 
•year  or  more,  until  better  buildings  could  be  erected. 

The  first  records  commence  April,  1838,  and  read  as 
follows : 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  school  inspectors,  held  pursuant  to  law  for 
organization,  Caleb  Smart  was  chosen  chairman. 

"  The  town  was  divided  into  districts  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and 
fractional  district  No.  1.     For  description  see  files  on  record. 

"  A.  H.  Stevens, 
"  Caleb  Sm art, 
"  Henry  Sheldon, 
"  Board  of  School  Inspectors. 

"  Henry  Sheldon, 

"  Town  Clerk." 

On  the  28th  of  May,  1842,  the  board  of  school  in- 
spectors met,  and,  as  the  files  of  papers  describing  the 
boundaries  of  the  school  districts  were  lost,  they  then  es- 
tablished the  boundaries  of  the  several  school  districts  from 
the  best  information  they  could  obtain.  This  included  all 
but  Nos.  8  and  15  of  our  present  school  districts. 

The  only  districts  in  1847  that  drew  primary- school 
money  were  District  No.  1,  61  scholars ;  No.  2,  20  ;  No.  3, 
103;  No.  4,  19;  No.  9,  50;  fractional  No.  1,  25. 

In  1859  we  get  the  first  record  of  the  eleven  school  dis- 
tricts,— the  present  number.  They  were  District  No.  1, 
56  scholars;  No.  2,  44;  No.  3,  229  ;  No.  4,  60;  No.  5, 
33 ;  No.  6,  38 ;  No.  7,  45  ;  No.  8,  29 ;  No.  9,  52 ;  frac- 
tional No.  1,  41 ;  fractional  No.  15,  42, — making  669 
scholars.     The  primary-school  money  was  $311.08. 

In  1866  the  number  of  scholars  in  all  the  schools  was 
788. 

The  number  of  scholars  in  the  township  and  the  number 
attending  school  to-day  (1880)  are  as  follows :  District  No. 
1  (fractional,  Climax  and  Kalamazoo),  59  scholars,  54  in 
school;  No.  2,  20  scholars,  20  in  school;  No.  3  (fractional, 
Climax  and  Comstock),  260  scholars,  245  in  school ;  No. 
4  (fractional,  Climax  and  Comstock),  50  scholars,  41  in 
school ;  No.  5,  31  scholars,  23  in  school ;  No.  6,  36  scholars, 
26  in  school ;  No.  7,  20  scholars,  13  in  school ;  No.  8,  36 
scholars,  25  in  school ;  No.  9,  37  scholars,  32  in  school ; 
No.  6  (fractional,  Climax  and  Pavilion),  45  scholars,  35  in 


school ;  No.  15  (fractional,  Climax  and  Kalamazoo),  60 
scholars,  44  in  school.  Total,  588  scholars  in  township, 
558  attending  school.    The  primary-school  fund  is  $300.48. 

CHURCHES. 

The  Baptist  Church  of  Galesburg. — "  The  historian 
must  reconstruct  the  past  in  the  light  of  the  present."  Of 
the  organization  of  the  first  Baptist  Church  in  Western 
Michigan  the  records  begin  as  follows : 

"At  a  meeting  on  the  19th  of  February,  1832,  at  the  house  of 
Stephen  Eldred,  in  the  village  of  Comstock,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Michigan 
Territory,  Elder  Reuben  Winchell,  Moderator,  present  the  following 
brethren  :  Caleb  and  Phebe  Eldred,  Phebe  Eldred,  Clark  Hall,  Chloe 
Winchell,  Chloe  C.  Winchell,  with  their  letters  of  recommendation  and 
dismission. 

"  Resolved,  1  st,  to  unite  in  church  conference ;  2d,  that  Brother 
Caleb  Eldred  be  clerk  of  said  conference :  3d,  that  Brothers  Isaac 
Briggs  and  Roswell  Aldrich,  and  Sister  Briggs,  be  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  this  conference  until  they  have  a  reasonable  time  to  send 
to  the  church  to  which  they  belong  and  receive  their  letters  of  recom- 
mendation and  dismission;  4th,  That  this  conference  be  known  as 
the  First  Baptist  Conference  of  the  town  of  Arcadia  ;  5th,  that  Brother 
Caleb  Eldred  and  Isaac  Briggs  be  a  committee  to  prepare  articles  of 
faith  and  practice,  and  report  the  same  to  this  conference  on  the  last 
Sabbath  in  March  next ;  6th,  to  hold  covenant  meetings  on  the  last 
Sabbath  in  each  and  every  month. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  First  Baptist  Conference  of  Arcadia,  at  the 
house  of  Stephen  Eldred,  on  Lord's  day,  April  8,  1832,  agreeable  to 
previous  notice,  said  Conference,  by  their  committee,  reported  articles 
of  faith,  and  practice,  and  covenant,  and  adopted  the  same  by  unani- 
mous vote. 

"  Whereupon  it  was  adjudged  proper,  by  and  with  the  advice  of 
Elder  Reuben  Winchell,  Brother  Moses  Merrill,  and  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Jones,  that  the  said  Conference  enter  into  fellowship  and  become  the 
visible  church  of  Christ.  Accordingly,  Elder  Reuben  Winchell  gave 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  and  charge  to  the  said  church,  to  be 
known  as  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Arcadia. 

"  Members  composing  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Arcadia  :  Caleb 
Eldred  and  Phebe  (his  wife),  Phebe  Eldred,  Clark  Hall,  Butternuts, 
N.  Y.  j  Chloe  Winchell,  Chloe  C.  Winchell,  Lockport,  N.  Y. ;  Isaac 
Briggs  and  Betsey  A.  Briggs  (his  wife),  admitted  December,  1833, 
Athol,  Mass. ;  Alvin  Burdick  and  Lydia  Ann  Burdick  (his  wife),  But- 
ternuts, N.  Y.  j  Lewis  S.  Toby,  New  Raritan,  N.  J. ;  Silas  Dunham, 
Henrietta,  N.  Y. ;  Edwin  S.  Dunham,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Fannie 
Marsh,  West  Townsend,  Vt. ;  Daniel  Eldred,  New  Lisbon,  N.  Y.  ; 
Michael  Spencer,  Joshua  Spencer,  Ypsilanti,  Mich." 

At  a  church  meeting  on  Sept.  16,  1832,  Elder  Thomas 
W.  Merrill  was  by  letter  received  into  fellowship,  and  the 
church  then  voted  to  change  its  name  to  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Comstock. 

The  organization  perfected,  this  little  band  of  Christians 
went  courageously  to  work  making  betterments  about  their 
rude  homes,  not  forgetting  to  assemble  themselves  together 
in  their  Master's  name. 

Elder  Reuben  Winchell  appears  to  have  been  shepherd  to 
the  lone  flock  for  a  part  of  the  first  year, — certainly  more 
from  love  of  Christian  labor  and  the  good  he  could  do  them 
than  for  any  remuneration  they  could  give  him.  The  first 
years  of  their  church  life  they  held  their  conference  and 
covenant  meetings  at  Comstock,  at  Brother  Silas  Dunham's 
house  in  Plainwell,  at  Deacon  I.  Briggs'  house  on  Gull 
Prairie,  at  the  homes  of  the  Burdicks  in  the  Burdick  set- 
tlement, at  Bronson,  on  Climax  Prairie,  and  in  Calhoun 
County. 

The  spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  seems  to  have  sustained  this 
little  church,  for  the  record  kept  by  the  first  clerk,  Caleb 
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Eldred,  shows  that  the  monthly  covenant  meeting  was  sel- 
dom a  failure. 

The  words  of  the  old  record,  as  they  were  traced  by  the 
clerk  with  the  quill  penHhen  in  vogue,  still  retain  the  sand 
or  glittering  steel-dust  he  used  on  his  writing. 

The  first  pastors  of  the  church  may  be  called  transient 
supplies.  They  were  Elders  Winchell,  Jones,  T.  W.  Mer- 
rill, Loomis,  and  Adams,  till  1837.  The  little  flock  paid 
them  what  they  could  for  their  preaching.  Caleb  Eldred 
and  Isaac  Briggs  were  the  first  deacons.  Finally,  iu  the 
meeting  at  Brother  Reynolds'  house,  on  Toland  Prairie, 
Dec.  13,  1835,  they  ordered  a  committee  to  ascertain  what 
amount  of  subscription  could  be  raised  in  the  settlement  to 
hire  a  preacher  one  year  to  devote  himself  to  the  services 
of  the  church.  The  result  of  the  labors  of  this  pioneer 
church  was  the  planting  of  many  other  churches  in  various 
parts  of  this  and  adjoining  counties. 

At  the  meeting  at  Brother  Reynolds'  house  on  Toland 
Prairie,  May  13,  1837,  it  was  voted  to  engage  a  minister 
for  one  year,  and  to  secure  the  school-house  on  the  prairie 
for  the  Baptist  meetings  and  the  meeting  of  the  Association, 
and  $100  was  voted  to  pay  Elder  Adams  for  his  services. 
At  one  of  these  meetings  stringent  temperance  resolutions 
were  passed. 

Elder  H.  Munger  was  with  them  as  pastor  in  1838; 
$300  was  raised  for  his  support,  and  an  effort  was  made  to 
build  a  "  parsonage  house."  It  was  voted,  March  6,  1839, 
that  Elder  Munger  preach  one-half  of  the  time  at  the  school- 
house  on  the  prairie,  one-quarter  of  the  time  at  the  village 
of  Comstock,  and  one-quarter  of  the  time  in  the  Burdick 
Settlement.  Rev.  H.  Munger  continued  with  them  until 
1840,  and  was  succeeded  by  Elder  Bailey  in  1841  and 
1842.  In  1843,  Rev.  T.  W.  Bly,  of  Lagrange,  Cass  Co., 
Mich.,  was  invited  to  take  pastoral  charge  of  the  church, 
and  accepted.  Elder  John  Gilbert,  from  Schoolcraft,  Mich., 
"  breaks  the  bread  of  life"  for  the  church  during  the  year 
1846.  He  died  here  in  1847.  This  year  the  church, 
dropping  the  word  "Comstock,"  became' the  Galesburg 
Baptist  Church. 

Rev.  Edwin  S.  Dunham  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  1848. 
In  1849  the  long-wished-for  church  edifice  was  built  in 
Galesburg,  and  the  first  service  was  held  in  it  March  9, 
1850.  Rev.  Peter  S.  Jones  was  the  pastor  who  occupied 
the  pulpit  in  the  new  edifice.  Rev.  A.  J.  Bingham,  of 
Jacksonville,  111.,  came  in  1853,  and  preached  to  the  church 
till  1855.  Rev.  W.  S.  Roberts,  of  East  Franklin,  Ind., 
came  in  1857.  In  1857,  Rev.  Jeremiah  Cell,  of  Momence, 
111.,  was  called,  and  preached  to  them  until  1861.  In  De- 
cember, 1859,  the  records  read,  "  Finished  enlarging  our 
house  of  worship  at  a  cost  of  $550."  Rev.  Newton  Gilbert, 
of  Dixon,  111.,  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  1862.  He  died 
years  afterwards,  and  lies  in  the  Galesburg  burial-ground. 
Rev.  J.  C.  Armstrong,  from  Lansing,  Mich.,  in  1863  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Gilbert.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Reuben 
Everts,  of  Fremont,  111.,  in  1864,  and  the  latter  by  Rev. 
H.  C.  Beals,  of  Clayton,  N.  Y.  For  a  while  Elder  E.  Cur- 
tis served  as  a  supply,  and,  in  1866,  Rev.  Jeremiah  Cell 
returned  to  his  old  pastorate.  Rev.  H.  B.  Fuller,  from 
Napoleon,  Mich.,  succeeded  him  in  1867. 

Now  came  a  period  in  which  several  students  from  the 


theological  college  at  Kalamazoo  supplied  the  pulpit.  They 
were  Monroe,  Brooks,  Waxman,  Wormwood,  and  others. 
Rev.  G.  J.  Travis  supplied  the  pulpit  for  a  short  period. 
In  1873,  Rev.  C.  Haven,  from  Ohio,  became  pastor  for  one 
year.  Rev.  C.  F.  Compton  in  1874  preached  here  and  at 
Augusta.  In  1875  the  church  was  enlarged  and  rebuilt,  at 
a  cost  of  $1000.  Rev.  L.  L.  Gage  was  pastor  in  1877, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  C.  B.  Shear,  of  Nashville, 
Mich.,  in  1878.  Rev.  E.  H.  Hamlin,  a  retired  Baptist  cler- 
gyman, residing  in  Galesburg,  has  since  1873,  with  his  ac- 
customed kindness,  supplied  the  pulpit  whenever  the  church 
has  lacked  a  pastor.  Rev.  Joel  E.  Bitting,  from  Imlay 
City,  Mich.,  is  pastor  of  the  church  at  the  present  time. 
Here  the  records  end.  Beginning  in  1832,  they  reach  to 
1879.  The  clerks  have  been  Caleb  Eldred,  Joseph  Mer- 
rill, James  W.  Cothren,  Henry  H.  Reading,  A.  B.  Sumner, 
Henry  Bevier,  and  Isaac  Mason,  the  present  clerk. 

The  Sabbath-school  of  the  church  was  a  part  of  the  old 
Sabbath-school,  which  consisted  of  a  union  of  the  Congrega- 
tional, the  Methodist,  and  Baptist  schools  from  an  early  date 
down  to  1850,  when  the  Baptists  took  their  part  of  the  old 
school  into  their  own  church.  The  present  membership  of 
the  church  is  71.  The  Sabbath-school  superintendent  is 
Rev.  Joel  E.  Bitting,  the  pastor.  The  number  of  scholars 
is  100. 

The  Congregational  Church  of  Galesburg. — The  organi- 
zation of  the  first  Congregational  Church  in  Comstock  was 
effected  on  the  10th  day  of  December,  1835,  at  the  house 
of  Deacon  Sherman  Comings,  on  Toland  Prairie,  Revs. 
Mason  Knappen  and  William  Jones  being  the  officiating 
clergymen.  The  following  is  the  list  of  the  members  pres- 
ent at  the  organization  :  Seymour  Loveland  and  Clarissa, 
his  wife ;  Stephen  Loveland  and  Tryphena,  his  wife ;  Eli 
Anderson  and  wife;  Amelia  and  Louisa  Anderson ;  Solomon 
Kingsley  and  his  wife  Nancy  and  daughter  ;  Montgomery 
Percival  and  Eunice, his  wife;  Betsey  Percival ;  Samuel  Per- 
cival  and  Lucinda,  his  wife  ;  David  Hale,  his  wife,  and  two 
daughters;  Charles  Andrews  and  Caroline,  his  wife;  H. 
Logan  and  wife;  John  Powlison,  his  wife,  and  Abraham 
V.,  his  son  ;  Silas  Joy,  wife,  two  daughters,  and  one  son  ; 
Sherman  Comings  and  wife;  Caleb  Smart  and  wife.  At 
this  meeting  Caleb  Smart,  David  Hale,  and  Sherman  Com- 
ings were  chosen  deacons. 

This  was  the  first  effort  at  planting  the  "  Rose  of  Sha- 
ron" in  this  wild  region  by  the  Congregationalists.  The 
above-named  individuals  constituted  the  little  flock  who 
watched  and  guarded  it  during  its  early  years,  that  its 
growth  might  keep  pace  with  the  wants  of  the  young  set- 
tlement. Left  almost  alone,  with  no  settled  pastor  for  the 
first  few  years,  with  what  anxious  solicitude  they  regarded 
their  tender  charge  while  it  was  struggling  through  the 
varied  hardships  and  untried  experiences  of  its  pioneer  life  ! 

Now  and  then  some  wandering  minister  passing  through 
the  settlement  was  discovered,  and  prevailed  on  to  stop  and 
preach  to  them.  But,  though  such  occasions  were  "  like 
angels'  visits,  few  and  far  between,"  they  were  highly  prized 
by  this  hungry  and  needy  little  church.  Thus  they  lived 
on,  waiting,  praying,  and  hoping  for  better  times,  when  they 
could  have  some  one  to  take  charge  of  them,  until  1837, 
when  they  secured  a  pastor  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shepherd. 
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He  remained,  ''breaking  the  bread  of  life"  to  them,  for 
one  year,  when  he  took  his  departure,  leaving  them  again 
literally  without  a  shepherd.  From  this  until  1839  they 
had  no  settled  pastor,  the  desk  being  supplied  occasionally 
by  some  itinerant  minister,  and  now  and  then  by  Rev. 
Mason  Knappen  or  William  Jones,  from  the  neighboring 
settlement  on  Gull  Prairie. 

In  1839,  Rev.  Veron  D.  Taylor,  originally  from  New 
England,  but  recently  from  the  Bethel  Church  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  accepted  a  call  from  the  church  to  settle  perma- 
nently as  its  pastor.  He  came,  and  was  installed  by  the 
Rev.  0.  P.  Hoyt,  of  Kalamazoo.  Now  the  members  re- 
joiced greatly,  believing  they  had  found  a  man  "  after  God's 
own  heart,'' — one  in  whom  they  could  trust,  and  one  whom 
they  would  always  have  to  minister  to  them.  He  was  ever 
diligent  and  faithful  in  the  performance  of  his  ministerial 
duties,  not  only  among  his  own  people,  but  he  went  out 
iuto  adjoining  towns,  and  many  were  added  to  the  church 
both  by  letter  and  profession,  among  whom  were  Deacon 
Joseph  Corey  and  wife,  Deacon  Philip  Gray  and  his  son, 
Isaac  H.  Gray  and  wife,  John  Powlison,  wife,  and  three 
sons;  Mrs.  Bacon,  Mr.  Lark  in  and  wife;  James  Jacobs, 
Mrs.  More,  Solomon  Cuykendall  and  wife ;  R.  Taylor,  E. 
Judd,  Mr.  Pitkin,  George  Pratt,  Mr.  Shoemaker,  Mr.  Vick- 
ery,  Mrs.  Botsford,  Mr.  Capell  and  wife,  W.  B.  Spaulding 
and  wife. 

A  Sabbath -school  is  organized,  and  Charles  Andrews  is 
chosen  superintendent ;  the  church  at  Comstock  and  Gales- 
burg  are  one,  and  the  meetings  are  held  alternately  at  each 
place.  This  is  in  18*41.  About  this  time  the  pastor  pro- 
posed to  some  of  the  members,  in  private  conversation,  to 
withdraw  from  the  Congregational  Church  and  organize  a 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Galesburg.  He  advised  them  to  call 
for  letters  at  the  next  church-meeting.  This  they  did ;  that 
is,  those  few  with  whom  he  had  conferred  on  the  subject. 
The  rest,  a  great  majority,  were  ignorant  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter. Had  a  thunderbolt  burst  in  their  midst  there  would 
not  have  been  greater  consternation  ;  with  this,  too,  was 
mingled  indignation  at  the  proceedings  of  their  loved  pas- 
tor, in  whom  they  had  always  put  the  most  implicit  confi- 
dence. It  called  forth  prayer  and  exhortation  seldom  or 
never  heard  from  any  people.  Yet,  not  in  the  least  daunted, 
the  pastor  perseveres  in  his  undertaking,  severs  the  church, 
leaving  that  at  Comstock  to  go  on  alone ;  he,  in  1841,  or- 
ganizes a  church  on  the  accommodation  plan,  called  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  at  Galesburg.  This  meeting  was  held 
in  the  school-house  about  one-half  mile  west  of  the  village. 
Willard  Mills,  Mr.  Pitkin,  and  Solomon  Cuykendall  were 
chosen  deacons.  As  the  finishing  stroke  to  this  whole  affair, 
the  Rev.  Veron  D.  Taylor  now  tenders  his  resignation. 
This  is  accepted.  Again  is  this  little  flock  left  without  a 
shepherd. 

The  Presbytery  about  this  time  met  at  Galesburg.  Quite 
a  spirit  of  revival  was  manifest  during  its  session,  and  the 
brethren  propose  to  hold  a  series  of  meetings.  They  en- 
gage Rev.  Calvin  Clark,  of  Gull  Prairie,  to  conduct  these 
meetings.  A  great  spiritual  awakening  follows;  many  are 
added  to  the  church.  Among  these  were  Porter  H.  Whitford, 
Roswell  Ransom,  E.  M.  Clapp  and  mother,  and  Charlotte, 
Cornelia,  and  Mary  McClary.     At  this  period  the  church 


begins  to  cast  about  for  another  pastor  "  to  go  in  and  out 
before  them."  Isaac  H.  Gray  recommends  Rev.  Asa  Bush- 
nell,  of  Le  Roy.  They  "  give  him  a  call ;"  he  accepts,  and 
preaches  alternately  at  Comstock  and  Galesburg.  The 
meetings  in  Galesburg  were  held  in  what  was  then  called 
"  Gray's  Castle."  This  was  situated  on  the  lots  on  Main 
Street  now  owned  by  Miss  Mallock  and  McNaughton.  In 
1843,  Mr.  Gray  needs  his  "castle"  for  other  purposes. 
The  church  are  again  driven  out  shelterless,  with  nothing 
to  rely  on  but  their  trust  in  God,  their  own  scanty  resources, 
and  the  cold  charities  of  the  world.  Having  no  place  to 
worship,  they  hire  a  room,  first  in  one  quarter,  then  in  an- 
other. In  1844  we  find  them  resorting  to  the  unfinished 
kitchen  of  Deacon  Corey's  dwelling-house.  Here  they  met 
to  worship  for  a  while,  but,  the  deacon's  family  being  large, 
they  find  it  impracticable  to  meet  there  any  longer.  Then 
the  earnest  question  arises  among  the  brethren,  "What 
shall  we  do?  Where  shall  we  go  to  worship  ?"  Some  one 
proposes  to  disorganize.  Others  exclaim,  "  We  will  never 
disband !"  But  winter  is  coming  on  ;  they  cannot  hold 
meetings  in  the  open  air.  They  cannot  meet  in  the  groves, 
"God's  first  temples."  What  shall  they  do?  At  this 
crisis  Deacon  Willard  Mills,  one  of  the  members,  who  is 
strongly  opposed  to  disbanding,  arises  and  says,  "  With  the 
help  of  God,  '  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,'  "  and 
he  urges  them  to  think,  to  pray,  to  agitate  the  question  of 
what  is  to  be  done.  The  thought  finally  occurs  to  him 
that  two  or  three  men  are  owing  him  small  sums,  and  one 
of  them  owns  a  saw-mill.  Acting  immediately  on  this, 
he  goes  to  see  these  men,  makes  arrangements  for  securing 
lumber,  hires  carpenters,  and  in  six  weeks*  time  he  erects  a 
comfortable  house  of  worship,  18  by  26  feet,  on  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  Messrs.  Brock  way  &  Danile's  brick  block. 
Here  the  little  church  continue  to  meet  for  worship,  with 
none  to  molest  or  make  them  afraid,  for  the  space  of  one 
year.  In  1845  they  go  unitedly  to  work,  and  erect  a  com- 
modious house  on  the  site  where  the  present  brick  church 
edifice  now  stands. 

The  people  do  not  appear  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  Rev. 
Asa  Bushnell,  their  pastor.  He  tenders  his  resignation  :  it 
is  accepted.  They  now  invite  the  Rev.  Mr.  Payson  ;  he 
comes  and  preaches  to  them  for  two  years,  but  eventually 
gets  angry  with  the  deacons  and  most  of  the  members,  and 
finally  leaves  in  disgust  with  all.  Yet  during  his  ministry 
here  there  was  quite  an  extensive  revival,  as  he,  with  the 
aid  of  Rev.  R.  Avery,  an  evangelist,  held  a  series  of  meet- 
ings in  which  many  were  added  to  the  church. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hardy  is  next  secured  as  a  pastor.  He  preaches 
one  year  and  resigns.  In  1849,  Rev.  Asa  Bushnell  is  re- 
called ;  he  comes  back,  fondly  hoping  that  he  is  settled  over 
this  church  for  life.  He  builds  the  brick  residence  now 
owned  by  J.  P.  Bristol,  and  removes  here  with  his  family. 
But  before  his  house  is  really  finished  his  people  begin  to 
talk  of  a  change,  some  thinking  he  is  too  prosy,  others  may 
have  thought  him  too  earnest  an  aboHtionist,  especially  in 
the  pulpit.  With  sadness  and  a  heavy  heart  he  again  takes 
his  leave  of  this  people,  over  whom  he  has  so  long  watched, 
and  with  and  for  whom  he  has  so  long  labored,  preached, 
and  prayed.  He  left  them  never  more  to  return  as  their 
pastor.     And  m  his  memory  now  recurs  to  those  of  his  old 
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flock  who  yet  survive,  it  sheds  the  light  of  other  days  over 
these  past  scenes,  and  by  it  they  can  see  clearly  drawn  the 
picture  of  that  truly  good  man,  Rev.  Asa  Bushnell. 

Mr.  Isaac  H.  Gray,  who  had  so  warmly  recommended 
their  late  pastor,  now,  in  1853,  introduces  another  name  to 
the  church,  that  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jones,  whom  he 
thinks  the  very  man  they  want.  Accordingly,  with  the 
consent  of  the  people,  he  goes  to  Cass  and  secures  Mr. 
Jones  as  their  pastor,  and  he  removes  here  with  his  family. 
But  the  church  had  no  parsonage,  nor  any  house  for  the 
parson.  In  this  dilemma,  Mr.  Gray  comes  to  their  relief 
and  kindly  offers  the  new  minister  and  family  a  home,  in 
two  rooms  of  his  "  castle."  This  is  gladly  accepted,  and 
Mr.  Jones  resides  here  until  he  secures  a  residence  of  his 
own.  He  remained  in  charge  of  this  church  for  some 
eleven  years.  During  the  first  part  of  his  pastorate  the 
name  of  this  church  was  changed  from  Presbyterian  to 
Congregational.  And  it  was  during  his  ministry,  in  1859, 
that  the  church  building  was  burned  ;  not  without  strong 
suspicion  resting  on  some  intemperate  men  of  the  commu- 
nity, who  had  taken  umbrage  at  the  outspoken  advocacy  of 
temperance  by  the  pastor  and  his  church.  Again  is  this 
people  left  without  a  house  of  worship.      And  again,  in 

1861,  they  earnestly  go  to  work  and  build  a  new  church 
edifice, — our  present  large  and  commodious  brick  building. 
And  for  all  this,  who  shall  say  how  much  we  are  indebted 
to  the  untiring  energy,  business  ability,  and  true  Christian 
courage  of  the  Rev.  Thos.  Jones, — the  true  friend  in  need 
and  benefactor  of  this  church  ?      Mr.  Jones  resigned   in 

1862.  Then  Rev.  Edward  Gale,  of  Ohio,  was  secured  as 
pastor  ;  preaching  some  three  years  he  resigned,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dox,  who  ministered  to  this  people 
about  two  years,  when  Rev.  J.  W?  Allen  officiated  as  pastor 
for  one  year.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  W.  F.  Day,  who 
remained  with  us  five  years,  resigning  in  1873,  when  Rev. 
L.  M.  Hunt  succeeded  him,  who  had  charge  of  the  church 
until  the  beginning  of  1880,  when  he  resigned,  and  Rev. 
C.  0.  Brown  became  pastor. 

History  of  the  Sabbath- School  from  its  First  Organization. 
— The  Sabbath-school  at  Comstock  and  the  one  at  Galesburg 
included  the  various  denominations,  and  were  first  founded 
in  1837.  They  worked  together  unitedly  and  prosperously 
on  the  union  plan  until  1844.  Mr.  Chas.  Andrews,  now 
of  Augusta,  a  Congregationalism  was  the  first  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday-school  at  Comstock,  and  Deacon  Thomas 
Merrill,  Baptist,  since  deceased,  was  the  first  superintendent 
at  Galesburg.  During  the  winter  of  1842,  Deacon  Miller 
went  East,  leaving  the  school  without  a  leader.  At  this 
juncture  Deacon  Willard  Mills  volunteered  his  services  as 
superintendent  until  Deacon  Merrill  should  return.  On 
the  return  of  the  latter  he  withdrew  from  the  school,  and, 
taking  their  portion  of  the  library,  he  organized  a  Sabbath- 
school  for  the  Baptist  society  in  the  old  Galesburg  school- 
house,  situated  on  Ralph  Tuttle's  land,  west  of  the  village. 
In  this  old  building  was  held  the  first  revival  in  this  region, 
conducted  by  Rev.  Calvin  Clark,  and  to  tlie  great  good  then 
accomplished  many  yet  living  here  can  testify.  This  old 
pioneer  school-house  and  church  was  finally  moved  into  town, 
and  is  now  known  as  the  u  Truax  House,"  on  Washington 
Street.     Our  Sabbath-school  was  now  left  to  the  care  of 


the  Methodists  and  Congregationalists.  Deacon  W.  Mills 
was  by  unanimous  vote  chosen  superintendent  of  it,  in 
which  capacity  he  acted  for  many  years ;  so  long,  at  least, 
that  the  children  and  young  people  began  to  look  upon  him 
as  their  particular  property,  while  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
seemed  to  consider  himself  as  the  legitimate  spiritual 
father  of  all  who  in  any  way  were  connected  with  this  school. 
The  Methodists  continued  with  us  in  happy  unity  until  they 
erected  their  house  of  worship.  The  superintendents  of 
this  school  have  served  in  the  following  order — the  time 
with  some  may  be  at  fault :  Deacon  Thomas  Merrill  acted 
from  1837  to  1842  or  1843;  Deacon  W.  Mills  was  then 
chosen  and  acted  for  some  years  or  more,  and  was  followed  by 
Rev.  Asa  Bushnell,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church ;  he 
served  as  superintendent  but  a  short  time,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Deacon  Mills  again,  who  remained  until  he  removed  to 
Gull  Prairie,  in  1848,  when  Porter  H.  Whitford  was  made 
superintendent,  and  served  in  that  capacity  for  one  year. 
Deacon  W.  Mills,  returning  in  1850,  was  tendered  his  old 
position  as  leader  of  the  school,  and  remained  at  its  head 
until  he  went  out  as  a  colporteur  for  the  American  Bible 
Society,  in  which  good  work  he  started  in  1856.  During 
the  time  given  to  this  work,  Deacon  Mills  supplied  between 
20U0  and  3000  destitute  families  with  the  Bible,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  he  organized  many  Sabbath-schools  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  his  field  of  labor.  During  his  absence  in  this 
work  his  place  of  superintendent  was  filled  by  his  brother, 
Sylvester  W.  Mills  ;  and  on  his  return  he  again  took  charge 
of  the  school,  and  remained  at  its  head  until  he  resigned, 
in  1863,  when  Daniel  Sumner  was  chosen  to  supply  his 
place.  Mr.  Sumner  served  but  a  short  time  when  he  left, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Deacon  N.  L.  Randall,  who  had 
charge  of  the  school  for  some  four  years  ;  at  the  expiration 
of  this  time  David  B.  Hull  was  chosen  superintendent, 
which  office  he  held  till  his  death,  which  took  him  from 
his  field  of  earthly  labors  in  the  fall  of  1874,  when  John 
W.  Williams  was  elected  to  fill  his  place.  Mr.  Williams  is 
still  superintendent. 

It  is  something  wTorthy  of  rem'ark  that  during  these  long 
years  there  have  been  so  few  deaths  among  the  children  in 
this  Sabbath-school.  Among  those  who  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  that  "  better  land"  we  present  the  following  list: 
Sarepta  Mathews,  E.  Brown,  Solon  Smith,  Carrie  McCollum, 
Anne  Freeze,  Settie  Smith,  Ann  Proctor,  Sarah  Ford,  H. 
Allerton,  and  Anne  Malloch.  There  may  be  a  few  others 
whose  names  we  cannot  recall. 

Many  young  men  reared  in  the  Sabbath-school  went  at 
their  country's  call  to  take  part  in  the  fierce  struggle  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union,  who,  "  when  the  war  was 
over,"  returned  to  us  again.  Some  starved  in  Southern 
prisons,  or  pined  away  in  Southern  hospitals,  or  fell  bravely 
fighting  for  their  country's  flag  on  Southern  battle-fields. 

Many  Christian  men  and  women  have  gone  out  from  this 
Sabbath  school  and  settled  in  homes  of  their  own  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Many  we  know  to  have  become  ac- 
tive and  efficient  Sabbath-school  teachers  or  superintendents, 
or  worthy  members  or  officers  of  other  churches. 

Very  many  years  ago  our  superintendents  introduced  the 
temperance  pledge  in  this  school,  which  most  of  the  chil- 
dren have  signed.     And  to  our  knowledge  there  has  not 
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one  man  gone  from  this  school  into  active  life  who  became 
a  drunkard  or  a  rum-seller.  That's  noble,  and  bespeaks  a 
volume  of  good  for  this  school.  Circulate  that  pledge,  that 
the  temperance  influence  may  reach  the  inmates  of  every 
home  in  our  village,  and  of  every  home  in  your  vicinity. 
This  is  an  important  part  of  our  Sabbath-school  work. 

The  old  plan  in  regard  to  lessons  was  seven  verses  a  week, 
one  committed  each  day,  and  we  think  there  was  more 
Scripture  permanently  retained  by  the  pupils  then  than  now, 
where  there  is  more  space  included  in  the  lessons,  but  less 
permanent  good  derived  from  the  recitation. 

"  Circles  are  praised  not  that  abound 
In  size  or  space,  but  the  exactly  round. 
So  life  and  learning  doth  excel, 
Not  in  doing  much,  but  doing  well." 

The  first  lesson  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  was  the 
ten  commandments.  Aside  from  that  the  lessons  were 
confined  to  the  New  Testament. 

The  old  "  Well  Spring'  was  among  the  first  Sunday-school 
papers  taken  by  this  school.  Then  came  the  "Child's 
Home"  and  then  our  present  paper. 

The  modern  system  of  "  Lesson  Leaves"  was  introduced 
during  Deacon  Randall's  superintendency.  The  old  school 
got  its  "  Lesson  Leaves"  from  the  Bible,  and  they  relied 
implicitly  on  them.  This  is  the  fountain  of  all  religious 
instruction. 

The  "  bird's-nest"  class  was  started  in  Deacon  Mills'  term, 
in  1858  or  1859,  and  still  exists. 

The  first  union  concerts  were  started  some  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  have  been  held  once  a  month  in  one  or  the  other 
of  the  churches  alternately  until  of  late.  What  has  be- 
come of  them  ? 

The  numbers  from  time  to  time  that  have  been  added 
to  the  church  from  the  Sabbath  school  have  been  consider- 
able. The  most  of  the  additions  to  the  church  have  been 
from  this  school.  Until  within  six  or  eight  years  we  have 
had  a  valuable  and  interesting  library.  The  school  for 
thirty-five  years  has  not  been  discontinued.  We  believe 
the  school  attained  its  highest  number  in  Deacon  Randall's 
superintendency, — reaching  then  186.  'Tis  said  by  Deacon 
Randall  that  at  one  of  the  school  concerts  there  were  re- 
cited 1000  verses  of  Scripture,  several  pupils  reciting  100 
apiece. 

The  present  church  membership  is  170 ;  the  Sabbath- 
school  superintendent,  Rev.  C.  O.  Brown ;  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  school  is  240. 

The  Advent  Christian  Church. — In  the  summer  of  1876, 
Mr.  A.  M.  Smith,  of  Prairieville,  Barry  Co.,  Mich.,  held 
Advent  meetings  in  the  residence  of  J.  P.  Bristol,  in  Gales- 
burg.  Mr.  Smith  preached  to  these  little  gatherings  Sab- 
bath after  Sabbath  during  that  summer,  or  at  such  times 
as  he  could  be  spared  from  his  labors  at  home.  Sometimes 
another  minister  of  their  faith  would  preach  to  them.  The 
result  of  these  meetings  was  the  organization, of  the  Advent 
Christian  Church,  January,  1877,  by  the  aid  of  A.  M. 
Smith,  of  Prairieville.  The  officers  were  J.  P.  Bristol, 
Elder;  L.  J.  Wilson,  Deacon;  William  11.  Rogers,  Secre- 
tary. The  number  of  members  was  7  :  Levi  J.  Wilson 
and  wife,  J.  P.  Bristol  and  wife,  William  R.  Rogers,  and 
Miss  Julia  Knapp,  and  a  young  lady  whose  name  we  could 


not  get.  A  room  in  the  Towsley  block  was  secured  and 
fitted  for  church  purposes,  where  the  little  band  have  since 
worshiped.  Their  first  minister  was  C.  D.  Berry,  who  re- 
mained with  them  as  pastor  some  year  and  a  half,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  their  present  pastor,  T.  C.  Grundy.  A 
Sabbath-school  was  started  in  the  summer  of  1878,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1879  they  commenced  the  building  of  a  church 
edifice.  This  is  a  frame  structure.  The  present  member- 
ship is  41 ;  the  Sabbath-school  numbers  nearly  the  same. 
T.  C.  Grundy  is  the  superintendent. 

This  church  is  composed  of  a  band  of  earnest,  zealous, 
Christian  workers,  who  have  done  and  are  doing  much 
good  for  the  cause  of  our  Heavenly  Master  in  Galesburg 
and  the  region  about  it. 

For  history  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  see  his- 
tory of  Climax  in  this  volume. 

BURIAL-PLACES. 

INDIAN  BURIAL-GROUND. 

"  Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  oak-tree's  shade, 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap, 
Each  in  his  rarrovv  bed  forever  laid, 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  forest  sleep."* 

Hard  by  the  water's  edge,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kalama- 
zoo River,  lying  side  by  side,  are  some  30  Indian  graves. 
This  burial-place  of  the  children  of  the  forest  is  on  section 
27,  on  the  farm  of  the  late  T.  C.  Ford.  When  first  dis- 
covered by  the  settlers  there  were  not  only  the  graves,  but 
in  a  small  log  inclosure  was  an  Indian  sitting,  wrapped  in 
his  blanket,  just  as  he  was  placed  at  his  death.  This  was 
one  mode  of  Indian  burial.  Mr.  H.  D.  Streator  lately 
opened  some  of  these  graves,  aud  found  silver  and  copper 
brooches,  and  "  rings  and  things  of  fine  array,"  with  which 
the  stalwart  brave  and  the  dusky  maiden  decked  them- 
selves. A  tin  or  copper  pail  was  found  in  nearly  every 
grave  opened.  Some  of  the  trinkets  had  the  word  "  Mon- 
treal" engraved  on  them,  indicating  that  they  had  traded 
with  Canadians.  Among  the  graves  was  one  of  an  old 
French  trapper,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  rude  wooden 
cross. 

On  the  banks  of  the  river,  about  a  mile  east  of  the 
graves,  on  the  farm  of  Jesse  Earl,  can  still  be  seen  what  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  an  old  trading- 
house.  The  outlines  of  this  foundation  are  some  18  feet 
wide  by  40  long.  In  the  rear  of  this  are  the  outlines  of 
the  foundation  of  another  building,  14  feet  square.  This 
may  have  been  a  fur  station,  earlier  in  use  than  the  one  at 
Kalamazoo,  which  was  controlled  by  Rix  Robinson,  and 
others.  The  grave  of  the  old  French  trapper  down  the 
stream,  and  the  remains  of  this  log  building  so  near  it, 
have  set  speculation  busy  in  connecting  the  trapper  as  the 
trader  managing  the  affairs  of  this  post.  There  are  oak- 
trees  over  a  foot  in  diameter  growing  on  the  site  of  this 
old  building,  showing  its  great  age. 

Other  Burial- Places. — There  are  but  two  cemeteries  in 
Corastock  that  are  under  the  care  of  the  township.  One  of 
these  is  in  Galesburg,  the  other  is  in  the  village  of  Comstock. 

The  oldest  burial-ground  in  the  east  part  of  the  township, 
where  sleep  some  of  the  dead  of  the  early  settlement,  is  in 

*  Gray,  with  alterations. 
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Among  the  pioneers,  who  by  their  industry  and  perseverance 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  present  prosperity  of  Comstock 
township,  none  is  more  worthy  a  prominent,  place  in  its  history 
than  Jesse  Earl. 

The  Earl  family  jwas  originally  from  Connecticut.  Daniel 
Earl,  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  biography,  was  a  near 
neighbor  and  friend  of  Gen.  Israel  Putnam,  of  Revolutionary 
memory ;  but  little  is  now  known  of  his  history,  except  that 
he  removed  to  Pennsylvania  and  settled  on  the  Susquehanna 
River,  where  he  remained  for  seven  or  eight  years,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  at  an  advanced 
age.  He  was  a  farmer  by  occupation,  and  reared  a  family  of 
ten  children. 

William  Earl,  father  of  Jesse,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1782.  Subsequently  he  removed  to  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where 
Jesse  was  born,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1813.,  He  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  In  1829  he  came  to  the  State 
of  Michigan  on  a  tour  of  observation,  and  was  much  pleased 
with  the  region  now  constituting  Kalamazoo  County. 

In  1831  he  purchased  the  farm  where  Jesse  Earl  now  resides. 
Returning  to  New  York,  he  came  again  to  Kalamazoo  County 
in  the  following  spring,  accompanied  by  his  two  sons, — Jesse 
and  Lyman, — whom  he  left  to  construct  a  dwelling,  and  make 
the  necessary  preparations  for  establishing  a  permanent  home, 
while  he  returned  to  Niagara  County  once  more,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  autumn  of  1832,  when  he  came  to  the  new 
home  in  the  wilderness,  bringing  his  family  with  him. 

William  Earl  was  the  first  supervisor  of  the  township  of 
Comstock,  at  which  time  it  included  within  its  limits  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  present  townships  of  Charleston  and  Climax. 
He  was  three  times  elected  to  this  office ;  was  a  prominent  and 
influential  man  in  the  early  days  of  the  settlement,  and  him- 
self and  family  contributed  greatly  to  the  development  and 


prosperity  of  the  township.  He  died  January  10,  1851.  His 
faithful  and  devoted  wife  died  on  the  5th  of  December,  1858. 

The  pioneer  life  of  Jesse  Earl  was  beset  with  the  hardships 
incident  to  a  new  country.  He  remained  with  his  father  until 
he  was  twenty-three  years  of  age,  when  he  embarked  in  busi- 
ness for  himself  as  a  farm  hand,  working  by  the  month.  In 
1838,  when  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  married  Miss  Mary, 
daughter  of  Rufus  Clapp.  She  was  born  in  Otisco,  Onondaga 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Clapp  family  is  one  of  the  old  and  reputable  New  Eng- 
land families,  tracing  its  descent  from  Capt.  Joseph  Clapp, 
who  settled  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  in  1630,  and  was  a  prominent 
character  in  colonial  history.  Many  of  his  descendants  have 
likewise  been  men  of  note. 

The  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Earl,  Capt.  Rufus  Clapp,  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Revolutionary  army. 

Mrs.  Earl  received  a  common-school  education,  which  she 
has  made  practically  useful  to  herself  and  others  as  a  teacher. 
She  is  a  refined  and  cultured  lady,  a  thrifty  housewife,  an  ex- 
cellent mother,  and  a  fine  type  of  the  pioneer  woman. 

Mr.  Earl  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the  history 
of  Comstock.  His  sterling  common  sense,  excellent  judg- 
ment, and  integrity  have  been  understood  and  appreciated  by 
the  people,  who  have  often  called  him  to  serve  them  in  re- 
sponsible and  honorable  positions.  He  was  the  first  collectoV 
of  the  township  ;  has  officiated  as  treasurer  several  terms,  and 
represented  the  township  in  the  board  of  supervisors. 

Politically  he  was  formerly  a  Whig,  but  since  the  formation 
of  the  Republican  party  he  has  acted  with  that  organization. 
Socially  he  is  a  courtly  and  genial  gentleman,  and  devotedly 
attached  to  his  family  and  friends;  a  man  of  ability  and 
prominence,  worthy  to  stand  with  the  foremost  men  of  the 
countv. 
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the  southeast  comer  of  section  24,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Kalamazoo  River.  The  first  buried  here  were  three  chil- 
dren of  Mr.  Aldrieh's,  in  1833  or  1834.  Miss  Ann  Sum- 
ner was  buried  here  in  1835.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Mathias  Sumner,  and  died  while  teaching  school  at  Comstock. 
This  burial-place  was  after  a  few  years  abandoned,  and  most 
of  the  dead  were  removed  to  the  new  ground,  selected 
on  the  north  side  of  the  village,  which  is  known  as  the 
"  Galesburg  Burying-Ground."  The  land  was  given  to  the 
township  for  this  purpose  by  J.  W.  Cothren.  This  has 
been  used  till  within  a  few  years  as  the  general  place  of 
burial  for  the  village  and  surrounding  country.  The  oldest 
grave-yard  in  the  township  is  in  the  village  of  Comstock. 
Among  the  first  buried  here  was  the  wife  of  Dr.  Jason 
Winslow.  Many  of  those  who  came  early  to  this  township 
repose  there. 

Another  place  where  many  of  the  old  settlers  are  buried 
is  in  the  southeast  corner  of  sction  26,  on  the  land  of  Am- 
brose Brown.  The  first  buried  here  was  Elvira  Tubbs, 
niece  of  Lyman  Tubbs.  And  the  old  pioneer  Lyman 
Tubbs  and  his  good  wife  repose  there.  On  a  gentle  rise  of 
ground  that  slopes  to  the  south,  on  section  30,  is  another 
of  the  old  burial-places.  On  the  south  side  of  section  34 
is  a  cemetery  for  that  part  of  the  township.  Besides  these, 
there  are  burial-places  that  belong  to  families,  and  are  on 
the  premises  of  the  individuals  owning  them.  There  is  one 
of  these  on  Lyman  Qua's  farm,  on  section  13.  Here  most 
of  those  who  died  among  the  Alphadelphians  are  buried, 
and  the  members  of  the  Shafter  family.  Another  is  on  the 
Luttenten  farm,  where  the  old  pioneer  of  1835,  Jared  Lut- 
tenten,  sleeps.  And  another  of  the  family  burial-places  is 
on  the  farm  of  Edmund  Chase,  on  section  33. 

The  only  burial-ground  in  Comstock  owned  by  an  organ- 
ized company  is  The  Galesburg  Oak  Grove  Cemetery  As- 
sociation. This  organization,  composed  of  the  following 
officers,  was  established  in  1874:  President,  William  Gr. 
Kirby ;  Secretary,  M.  J.  Mallock  ;  Treasurer,  J.  W.  Kirby. 
It  has  the  same  officers  at  present,  except  secretary,  Wm. 
Schroder  filling  that  office  now.  The  first  burial  was  that 
of  A.  J.  Beckwith,  son  of  Ezra  Beckwith,  of  Galesburg, 
May  22,  1875. 

The  grounds  chosen  include  20  acres  in  area,  on  section 
13,  on  the  east  border  of  the  township.  The  site  is  a  beau- 
tiful one :  on  the  brow  of  the  uplands  overlooking  the  vil- 
lage of  Galesburg,  that  lies  below  spread  out  to  the  south- 
west. The  grounds  seemed  naturally  suited  for  the  pur- 
pose designed  by  their  diversity  of  surface, — knolls  and 
graceful  undulations,  with  little  vales  that  wind  in  pleasant 
paths  between  them.  These  have  been  graded  in  walks 
and  carriage-ways,  that  are  bordered  with  evergreens  and 
shrubs ;  while  here  and  there  ornamental  trees  add  beauty 
to  the  place  where  the  dead  repose. 

THE  VILLAGE  OF  GALESBURG. 

The  village  was  surveyed  and  platted,  January  9,  1837, 
by  F.  J.  Littlejohn,  of  Allegan,  and  placed  on  record  in 
the  register's  ofiiee  at  Kalamazoo,  January  12, 1837.  The 
proprietors  were  William  Harris,  James  Reynolds,  George 
L.  Gale,  Nathaniel  Cothren,  Gideon  Mathews,  Alonzo  A. 
Mathews. 
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The  village  included  in  its  area  all  of  sections  13  and 
24.  Ralph  Tuttle's  log  cabin  was  the  first  building  erected 
on  land  now  included,  in  the  corporation  of  Galesburg. 
This  was  early  in  the  spring  of  1830,  and  was  on  the  site 
now  occupied  by  A.  H.  Carr's  residence.  Nathaniel  E. 
Mathews  built  next  on  the  spot  where  Henry  D.  Roger's 
residence  now  stands.  The  next  was  also  a  log  structure, 
erected  by  Alonzo  Mathews  on  the  ground  where  Dr.  0.  F. 
Burroughs'  fine  dwelling-house  now  is. 

The  first  building  in  Galesburg  above  the  log-house  order 
of  architecture  was  the  frame  structure  erected  by  Philip 
Gray,  in  1835  or  1836,  for  a  store,  which  stood  on  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  the  store  and  residence  of  Schroder 
&  Olin.     This  house,  being  afterwards  enlarged,  was  long 
known   as  "Gray's   Castle;"    and,  being  the  only  frame 
building  in  the  embryo  hamlet,  there  seemed  a  great  desire 
among  the  settlers  to  occupy  it.    At  one  time  three  families 
lived  in  it,  and  besides  this  Isaac  H.  Gray  had  a  store  in 
part  of  it,  Deacon   W.  Mills  a  tailor-shop,   and   Deacon 
Joseph   Cory  a  shoe-shop.     Then,  again,  part  of  it  was 
used  for  a  church  on  Sunday,  another  part  for  a  parsonage ; 
while  it  had  its  educational  moods  and  gave  room  for  school- 
teaching;  and  some  time  in  1836  it  took  a  revival  turn, 
and  Rev.  Rufus  Bement  held  a  two  weeks'  protracted  meet- 
ing in  this  most  benevolent  and  hospitable  of  buildings. 
Isaac  H.  Gray  sold  the  first  goods  in  Galesburg  in  this 
building.     Philip  Gray  also  built  the  first  hotel  in  this 
village  in  the  spring  of  1837.     He  was  the  first  landlord. 
Ezra  Stetson  was  the  first  doctor  in  the  village.     Deacon 
Willard  Mills,  in  1838,  built  the  first  church  building  in 
Galesburg.     It  was  a  frame  structure  18  by  26  feet,  and 
cost  $150.      The  builders  were  Isaac  Cory  and   Charles 
Whitcomb.      This  building  was    afterwards    sold   to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  a  parsonage,  and  is  now 
the  front  part  of  Henry  Kent's  residence.     The  first  min- 
ister located  in  Galesburg  was  Veron  D.  Taylor,  a  Congre- 
gationalist,  although  Rev.  T.  W.  Merrill,  Indian  missionary, 
and  Rev.  Mason  Knappen  preached  here  before  Mr.  Taylor 
came. 

The  first  blacksmiths  were  Samuel  Wilkinson,  Robert  G. 
Ward,  and  Guy  C.  Merrill.  The  first  carpenters  were 
Jesse  and  Martin  Turner  and  Charles  Whitcomb ;  Joseph 
Cory  and  Isaac  Springstead  the  first  shoemakers,  and  C.  L. 
Keith  the  first  wagon-maker.  Ebenezer  Flanders  probably 
taught  the  first  school  in  the  village  corporation. 

When  the  village  was  organized,  and  its  charter  obtained, 
in  1861,  we  have  the  following  as  its  boundaries : 

"All  that  tract  of  country  situated  in  the  county  of  Kalamazoo  and 
State  of  Michigan,  and  designated  as  follows,  viz. :  commencing  at  a 
point  where  the  half-quarter  line  on  the  west  half  of  section  twenty- 
four,  in  township  two  south,  of  range  ten  west,  in  said  county,  inter- 
sects the  Kalamazoo  River  at  the  north  bank  of  said  river;  running 
thence  north  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  the 
northwest  quarter  of  section  thirteen,  in  said  township  ;  thence  east 
to  the  north  and  south  quarter  line  of  section  eighteen,  of  township 
two  south,  of  range  nine  west,  in  said  county;  thence  along  said 
quarter  line  to  the  Kalamazoo  River ;  thence  along  the  edge  of  the 
river  to  the  place  of  beginning.  The  same  is  hereby  constituted  a 
village  corporate  under  the  name  of  the  village  of  Galesburg." 

The  village  now  has  800  inhabitants;  it  lies  on  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad,  nine  miles  east  of  Kalamazoo, 
four  from  Oomstoc^,  and  five  miles  west  of  Augusta.    It  has 
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a  fine  depot,  a  large  and  commodious  freight-house,  afford- 
ing every  convenience  for  storing  or  shipping  grain  and 
every  other  commodity  of  trade  or  transportation.  Few 
villages  on  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  have  better 
surroundings.  A  productive  agricultural  region  lies  about 
it  on  every  side,  where  an  intelligent  and  thrifty  class  of 
farmers  not  only  raise  the  best  of  farm  products,  but  give 
much  attention  to  fruit-  and  stock-raising. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  village  of  Galesburg, 
organized  a.d.  1861 : 

PRESIDENTS. 
1861,  Roswell  Ransom;  1862-63,  David  Afflick;  1864,  Orrin  F.  Bur- 
roughs; 1865,  Ralph  S.  Van  Vleet;  1866,  Anthony  L.  Mason; 
1867,  Melancthon  W.  Alfred;  1868,  William  Blass;  1869,  William 
A.  Blake;    1870,   Moses  J.  Malloch;    1871,  William  A.  Blake; 

1872,  William  Blass;  1873,  Ralph  S.  Van  Vleet;  1874,  Moses  J. 
Malloeh;  1875-76,  Amos  EL  Rogers;  1877,  Benjamin  A.  Wing; 
1878-79,  William  A.  Blake. 

MARSHALS. 
1861,  Daniel  A.  Frink;  1862,  Abel  Hoag;  1863,  Ezra  P.  Oatman; 
1864,  Abel  Hoag;  1865,  Hugh  M.Shafter;  1866,  Daniel  A.  Frink; 
1867,  George  S.  Hodges;  1868,  George  H.  Brown;  1869-70,  Ho- 
ratio A.  Bestor;  1871,  Stephen  M.  Daken;  1872,  Horatio  A. 
Bestor;  1873,  Ezra  P.  Oatman;  1874,  B urban  Jacobs;  1875-76, 
William  B.  Cartwright;  1877-78,  Jacob  Faneher;  1879,  John 
Freer. 

RECORDERS. 

1861-63,  William  A.  Blake;  1864-65,  Nelson  W.  Mills ;  1866-67,  Rus- 
sell G.  Smith;  1868-69,  Ralph  S.  Van  Vleet;  1870,  Russell  G. 
Smith;  1871,  Alonzo  D.  Beekwith;  1872,  John  M.  Lay;  1873, 
Anson  D.  P.  Van  Buren ;  1874-77,  Frank  P.  Muhlenberg;  1878, 
Martin  B.  Olmsted;  1879,  Ira  B.  Rogers. 

TREASURERS. 

1861,  Orrin  F.  Burroughs;  1862-63,  Peter  S.  Carmer;  1864,  William 
0.  Towsley;  1865,  Russell  B.  Mason;  1866-68,  George  R.  Jen- 
kins; 1869-70,  William  A.  Burdick;  1871-72,  Henry  Labbitt; 

1873,  Ezra  C.  Rowland;  1874-78,  Augustus  B.  Osgood;  1879, 
Ezra  C.  Rowland. 

TRUSTEES. 
1861,  John  Flint,  John  Seeley,  Abram  Pelham,  Julius  F.  Warren, 
Isaac  Covey,  Peter  Johnson  ;  1862,  James  L.  Lynch,  Ezra  Mans- 
field, David  K.  Rogers,  Lanckford  Burdick,  Blackman  E.  Law- 
rence, Timothy  Mills;  1863,  Chester  W.  Cole,  Myron  B.  Rawson, 
Peter  Jenkins,  Erastus  Stewart,  Henry  L.  Bennett,  Andrew  J. 
Burdick;  1864,  Russell  F.  Johnson,  Charles  L.  Keith,  Charles 
Whitcomb,  Horatio  A.  Bestor,  Benjamin  A.  Wing,  William  H. 
King;  1865,  James  L.  Lynch,  Peter  Jenkins,  Horatio  A.  Bestor, 
George  A.  Signor,  Abel  Hoag,  Ezra  Beekwith;  1866,  Peter  S. 
Carmer,  Peter  Johnson,  David  K.  Rogers,  Benjamin  A.  Wing, 
Frederick  P.  Hawver,  Lewis  J.  Burber;  1867,  Isaac  Cory,  An- 
drew Blass,  William  Butt,  John  Schroder,  Richard  H.  Burber,  Ju- 
lius F.  Warren ;  1868,  John  Schroder,  Andrew  Blass,  William  A. 
Blake,  John  Evers,  James  L.  Lynch,  David  K.  Rogers;  1869, 
Henry  Labbitt,  William  Blass,  John  Schroder,  Erastus  Stewart, 
Peter  S.  Carmer,  Isaac  Cory;  1870,  Henry  Patts,  David  K. 
Rogers,  William  Blass,  D.  D.  Brockway,  Isaac  Cory,  Peter  S. 
Carmer;  1871,  William  Blass,  Isaac  Cory,  David  K.  Rogers,  Wil- 
liam Towsley,  Peter  Johnson,  A.  M.  Phelps;  1872,  William  0. 
Towsley,  Peter  Johnson,  Herman  B.  Brownell,  Milo  B.  Bostwick, 
Henry  D.  Rogers,  George  H.  Brown;  1873,  Milo  B.  Bostwick, 
Benjamin  A.  Wing,  George  Forbush,  John  P.  McNaughton,  Al- 
bert H.  Hubbard,  Henry  D.  Rogers  ;  1874,  William  A.  Blake,  Al- 
bert H.  Hubbard,  William  Schroder,  Leonard  EVans,  John  P. 
McNaughton,  *B.  A.  Wing;  1875,  Milo  Adams,  William  Scott, 
Leonard  Evans,  William  A.  Blake,  Henry  Labbitt,  William 
Schroder;  1876,  Milo  Adams,  Leonard  Evans,  Moses  J.  Malloch, 
Henry  Labbitt,  William  Schroder,  William  Scott;  1877,  Leonard 
Evans,  Andrew  Green,  Moses  J.  Malloch,  William  Schroder,  Wil- 
liam Scott,  Henry  E.  Storms;  1878,  Edwin  B.  Ford,  Abram  R. 
Brown,  Lyman  H.  Chesebrowgh,  William  Scott,  Milo  Adams, 


Henry  E.  Storms;  1879,  Milo  Adams,  Edwin  B.  Ford,  George 
Forbush,  Abram  R.  Brown,  Lyman  H.  Chesebrough,  George  E. 
Blake. 

GEORGE  L.  GALE,  THE  FOUNDER  OF  GALESBURG. 

George  L.  Gale  was  born,  about  1806  or  1807,  in  Lenox, 
Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.  His  father  was  at  one  time  quite 
wealthy.  The  son  received  most  of  his  education  at  Lenox 
Academy.  After  leaving  the  academy  he  studied  medicine 
awhile  at  Pittsfield,  but  disliking  it  he  turned  his  attention 
to  law,  and  practiced  awhile  in  that  profession  in  Easton, 
Pa.  In  the  fall  of  1835  he  married  Miss  Martha  Merrick, 
of  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  and  the  next  fall  came  to  Michigan. 
He  lived  some  time  in  Marshall,  prospected  at  Verona,  and 
late  in  the  same  season  came  to  Galesburg,  where  he  re- 
mained a  number  of  years ;  then  removed  to  Kalamazoo, 
lived  many  years  at  Paw  Paw  and  vicinity ;  then  went  to 
California,  where  he  died.  His  wife  did  not  go  with  him 
to  California.  He  gave  her  a  share  of  his  property  before 
he  left,  and  she  went  back  to  Massachusetts.  She  is  also 
dead.  He  was  a  man  who,  whatever  his  talents,  faults, 
or,  merits  may  have  been,  has  written  his  name  on  the 
pages  of  Kalamazoo  County's  history.  His  name  and 
deeds  have  been  chronicled ;  for  the  word  Galesburg  as 
naturally  refers  the  etymologist  or  historian  to  George  L. 
Gale  for  its  origin  as  the  word  Rome  refers  them  to  Ro- 
mulus for  its  origin.  In  gathering  material  for  the  biog- 
raphy of  pioneer  worthies,  I  find  few  of  the  survivors  who 
can  give  anything  more  than  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of 
life  or  character.  Some  recollect  physique,  color  of  hair  or 
eyes ;  some  remember  moral  traits  or  religious  bias ;  others 
the  political  views  or  social  habits,  while  others  merely  the 
eccentricities  or  faults  of  the  man.  Among  all  the  de- 
tached and  diverse  opinions  of  the  friends  of  George  L. 
Gale  concerning '  him,  I  find  it  difficult  to  select  those 
which  should  be  given  in  a  faithful  portraiture  of  his  char- 
acter. There  is  enough  ability,  both  natural  and  acquired, 
conceded  him  by  all  to  have  made  a  leading  man  in  public 
affairs,— a  man  of  commanding  influence  at  the  bar,  the 
hustings,  or  in  legislative  halls.  But,  often  with  Mr.  Gale, 
much  of  his  talent  and  influence  was  squandered,  or  when 
used,  it  was  at  so  great  a  discount  that  he  really  passed  for 
less  than  he  was  worth,  because  his  indiscretion  and  un- 
bridled impulse  weakened  his  power  and  standing  as  a  man. 
Then,  again,  he  was  the  reverse  of  this,  although  the  very 
Harry  Percy  who  could 

"  Pluck  bright  honor  from  the  pale-faced  moon." 
Yet  he  would  carry  the  people   and   a   project  through, 
where  a  man  with  four  times  his  ability  would  have  failed. 
It  was  a  power  he  could  use  in  his  sphere,  which,  at  times, 

like 

"  The  little  Mincio,  dribbling  to  the  Po, 
Shames  all  the  epics  of  the  Hoang-ho." 

While  the  earlier  settlers,  who  had  previously  located  in 
or  near  the  new  settlement,  were,  in  the  fall  of  1836,  busily 
at  work  felling  trees,  making  betterments,  erecting  houses, 
and  enlarging  their  clearings,  they  were  startled  one  day  by 
the  arrival  of  a. shrewd,  wide-awake,  talkative  stranger  from 
the  East. 

The  founder  of  the  future  village  had  come.  This  was 
evident  from  his  first  appearance  among  them.     For  on  the 
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street  he  began  to  talk  about  those  things  which  are  indis- 
pensable in  founding  a  town, — water-power,  a  mill-race, 
mills,  and  kindred  subjects.  And  having  taken  a  thorough 
view  of  the  new  settlement  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  settlers,  he  decided  to  pitch  his  tent  among  them. 
Wbile  Mr.  Gale  was  naturally  endowed  with  the  practical 
discernment  to  see  the  thing  necessary  to  be  done,  and  had 
the  ability  and  energy  to  undertake  an  enterprise,  his  im- 
agination was  very  apt  to  take  him  from  the  regions  of 
practical  sense  and  ability  into  the  realms  of  Eldorado  mag- 
nificence. He  had  a  mind  full  of  projects  and  the 
courage  and  audacity  to  start  them,  even  where  others 
could  not  see  the  way  to  make  the  first  move.  And  every- 
thing must  go  with  a  vim  that  he  started.  And  if  he 
failed  to  carry  out  schemes  to  completion,  many  a  valuable 
undertaking  and  measure  would  not  have  been  begun  had 
it  not  been  for  him.  A  man  who  talks  about  and  agitates 
a  hundred  different  projects  in  which  the  community  are  to 
be  benefited  ought  to  have  the  credit  of  suggesting  them, 
if  he  does  not  complete  them. 

It  may  have  been  through  his  endeavors  that  they  finally 
obtained  them.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  the  person  who 
"  beats  about  the  bush  and  starts  up  the  game"  seldom 
gets  the  credit  for  the  good  resulting  from  his  labors. 

"  It  appears  from  the  plat  on  record  in  the  register's 
office,  bearing  date  Jan.  9,  1837,  that  the  original  pro- 
prietors of  Galesburg  were  George  L.  Gale,  Wm.  Harris, 
Nathan  Cothren,  Gideon  Matthews,  James  Reynolds,  and 
Alonzo  Matthews.  F.  J.  Littlejohn,  Surveyor."  This 
village  plat,  as  that  sturdy  old  pioneer,  Esquire  Shafter, 
remarked,  "  is  truly  characteristic  of  Gale ;  he  always  did 
things  with  a  rush,  and  on  the  grand  scale.  He  included 
in  his  village  plat  an  area  sufficient  for  a  city*of  40,000  in- 
habitants." Nobody  knew  how  much  money  Gale  had 
when  he  came  here.  He  bought  some  land  and  erected  a 
house  for  his  family.  But  he  had  some  money  and  a  rich 
stock  of  assurance;  with  these  as  capital,  he  commenced 
business,  and  "  the  wealth  of  the  Ind"  could  not  have 
started  the  project  of  digging  the  mill-race  and  erecting  the 
mills  quicker  than  Gale  did  with  pledges  from  his  "  bank 
of  assurance."  The  men  were  set  to  digging  the  race,  with 
a  foreman  by  the  name  of  Burden.  Among  these  men 
were  two  round-faced,  flaxen-haired  Welshmen,  who  worked 
on  this  job  all  summer.  Gale,  like  an  able  general,  kept 
his  forces  in  the  field  as  long  as  he  could  furnish  "  the 
sinews  of  war," — money.  But  when  he  had  paid  out  all 
the  "  wild-cat"  he  had,  when  the  last  dollar  on  "  Sandstone" 
was  gone,  when  the  last  stiver  on  "  Sinkapore"  was  counted 
out,  when  not  even  a  "  shin-plaster"  could  be  raised,  the 
great  project  of  his  life  failed.  Yet  when  the  sun-browned 
Welshmen  came  to  him  in  this  extremity,  courageous  and 
plucky  to  the  last,  he  replied,  "  D — n  it;  I  am  pretty  short 
just  now.  Work  away ;  I'll  have  some  money  soon ;  you 
must  work  till  I  can  '  operate.1 "  But  the  Welshmen 
would  not  wait  till  he  "  operated."  They  had  been  told 
that  Mr.  Gale's  money  was  gone,  and  they  stubbornly  re- 
fused to  work  any  longer.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
"  run"  on  his  treasury.  Gale's  failure  was  brought  about 
by  the  failure  of  the  wild-cat  banks.  'Tis  said  that  one 
month  more  of  time  would  have  tided  him  over  all  diffi- 


culties, and  Galesburg  would  have  been  a  perpetual  source 
of  wealth  to  the  town  ever  after.  The  work  ceased,  and 
the  race,  half  dug,  was  deserted.  Gale  built  a  frame  house 
near  the  west  end  of  the  mill-race,  where  he  and  his  family 
resided.  Martin  Turner  got  out  a  frame  for  a  saw-mill, 
which  was  not  raised,  and  as  Gale  never  paid  Mr.  Turner 
for  it,  he  floated  it  down  the  river  to  Kalamazoo  and  sold  it 
to  Luke  Whitcomb,  who  raised  it  for  a  saw-mill,  where  its 
"  clack"  for  many  long  years  mingled  with  the  murmur  of 
that  beautiful  stream. 

The  naming  of  Galesburg  was  an  event  which  the  old  set- 
tlers distinctly  remember.  The  denizens  of  the  rude  hamlet 
had  assembled  in  Esquire  Cothren's  house  for  the  purpose 
of  naming  it.  Gale  and  Harris,  the  two  competitors  for 
the  honor  of  the  name,  were  there  with  their  followers  at 
the  appointed  time.  The  formalities  of  an  organization 
being  effected,  the  vote  was  taken.  The  counting  of  the 
ballots  gave  the  honor  to  Gale.  Hence  the  young  hamlet 
was  called  Galesburg.  Had  Harris  received  the  most  votes 
it  would  have  been  called  Harrisburg.  Mr.  Harris,  after 
having  taught  school  in  a  log  house  south  of  the  river,  near 
where  Luke  Keith  now  lives,  during  the  winter  of  1838, 
removed  soon  after  to  McHenry  Co.,  111.,  and  the  last  we 
heard  of  him  he  was  a  well-to-do  farmer.  'Tis  said  Gale 
gave  Harris  $100,  by  which  he  got  the  sole  claim  to  the 
name  of  the  place.  George  L.  Gale  was  some  five  feet  ten 
inches  in  height,  of  fair  complexion,  dark  hair  and  eyes,  of 
erect  stature,  and  of  brisk  and  gentlemanly  bearing.  He 
was  highly  social  and  companionable,  fluent  in  speech,  a  good 
entertainer,  kind  and  generous  to  friends  or  "  the  stranger 
within  his  gates."  His  wife  and  Miss  Merrick,  her  sister, 
who  afterwards  married  Horace  Clark,  a  well-known  lawyer 
of  Kalamazoo,  were  well-educated  ladies.  Gale's  law  practice 
at  Galesburg  was  not  extensive  nor  lucrative ;  it  consisted 
of  pettifogging  occasional  suits  before  a  justice  court.  He 
did  not  go  into  the  court-room  "  armed  at  all  points  with 
law  cases,  with  the  statute-book  doubled  down  in  dog's-ears," 
to  defend  the  cause  of  his  client,  but  went  in  relying  on  his 
general  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  on  his  ready  talent  and 
shrewdness  in  handling  the  case  of  his  client  as  the  trial 
should  develop  it.  Had  he  given  his  attention  to  the  law 
he  undoubtedly  would  have  made  a  good  lawyer.  'Tis  said 
he  managed  a  case  well  before  a  justice,  and  could  make  a 
plea  that  would  move  "  the  stubborn  six." 

Mr.  Gale,  after  a  few  years'  residence  in  Galesburg, 
went  to  Kalamazoo  to  reside,  and  gave  some  attention  to 
his  profession  there.  From  Kalamazoo  he  removed  to  Paw 
Paw.  Levi  Dunning,  of  Galesburg,  remembers  meeting 
Mr.  Gale  some  time  in  1849  or  1850  "  on  the  plains"  (now 
Nebraska),  as  he  was  going  to  California.  This  is  the  last 
record  we  have  of  him.  The  following  incidents  are  given 
as  illustrative  of  the  times,  if  not  of  the  character,  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  George  L.  Gale  came  to  Galesburg 
a  Democrat,  and  remained  one  till  "  1840,"  when  he  was 
carried  away  by  "  the  great  commotion  that  swept  the 
country  through."  It  is  well  known,  as  regards  drinking, 
that  Gale  had  an  occasional  "  spree,"  and  at  such  times  he 
might  get  very  hilarious.  James  Wright  Gordon  said  at 
the  log-cabin  celebration  in  1840,  at  Kalamazoo:  "We 
are  called  the  hard-cider  party,  not  because  we  drink  hard 
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eider,  but  because  we  don't.'1  Gale  was  in  his  glory  that 
day.  He  was  a  recent  Whig  convert,  and  the  party  felt 
that  they  must  favor  him,  so  he  was  put  down  as  one  of  the 
speakers  with  Dawson  and  Gordon.  But  when  he  was 
called  on  for  his  speech  he  was  found  at  the  Kalamazoo 
House,  so  happy*  over  hard  cider  and  "  Whiggery"  that  he 
had  sought  his  bed  to  take  it  out  in  quiet  slumbers  there. 
He  was  soon  found,  and  went  over  to  the  log  cabin,  where, 
'tis  said,  he  made  a  rousing  Whig  speech.  The  Democrats 
claimed  that  Gordon's  assertion  that  the  Whigs  did  not 
drink  hard  cider  was  false,  for  it  was  hard  to  find  one  that 
did  not  drink  it. 

During  his  residence  at  Paw  Paw  he  went  as  delegate  to 
a  Whig  convention  at  Jackson,  and  while  there  got  drunk. 
When  severely  rebuked  for  it  by  Willard  and  Grimps,  he 
indignantly  replied,  "  As  much  as  I  dislike  to  disgrace  you, 
I  had  to  do  it ;  I  had  to  get  drunk  here,  in  order  to  repre- 
sent Paw  Paw  /" 

One  day  while  Esquire  Ransom,  of  Galesburg,  was  con- 
versing with  Gale,  the  latter  struck  one  of  his  grand 
schemes,  and  was  soon  above  the  small  things  of  earth. 
While  he  was  inspired  with  his  theme  the  "  Squire" 
quoted  this  maxim  of  Franklin's,  "  a  penny  saved  is  two 
pence  clear,  a  pin  a  day  is  a  groat  a  year."  Gale  heard  it, 
and  turning  to  his  old  friend,  contemptuously  exclaimed, 
"  What  a  durned  old  fool  that  Ben  Franklin  was !" 

His  fine  span  of  black  horses  are  well  remembered  by 
many  of  the  surviving  pioneers,  and  when  Gale  sat  behind 
them,  with  the  reins  in  his  hand  and  John  Barleycorn  in- 
spiring his  brain, 

"  Kings  may  be  blest,  but  Tarn  was  glorious, 
O'er  a'  the  ills  of  life  victorious." 

The  following,  from  a  pioneer  paper  of  Judge  H.  G. 
Wells,  will  illustrate  this : 

"  How  many  of  you  have  already  forgotten,  if  you  ever  knew  him, 
George  L.  Gale,  whose  name,  if  not  his  good  deeds,  has  been  perpetuated 
in  its  connection  with  your  own  busy  village  of  Galesburg.  He  was  the 
biggest  specimen  of  a  loud,  fast-talking  man,  for  one  of  his  size,  that 
I  have  ever  known.  In  1836,  Stevens  T.  Mason,  then  Governor  of 
Michigan,  visited  Kalamazoo.  In  a  crowd  at  the  Kalamazoo  House, 
Gale,  in  his  quick,  impatient  way,  thus  introduced  himself  to  His  Ex- 
cellency, '  My  name  is  Gale ;  I  am  engaged  in  improving  at  Gales- 
burg what  is  to  constitute  the  most  stupendous  water-power  on  the 
continent  of  America.  The  enterprise  is  grand ;  it  makes  me  feel  as 
though  I  weighed  half  a  ton.  I  own  a  span  of  black  horses  that  can 
go  over  any  tolerably  level  mile  of  road  inside  of  2.40.  Governor,  I 
am  familiar  with  your  history ;  you  commanded  the  troops  of  Michi- 
gan in  the  Toledo  war ;  no  one  questions  your  valor ;  we  lost  for 
Michigan  in  that  war  a  strip  of  land  ten  miles  wide,  but  we  got  glory  • 
you  and  the  troops  showed  fight,  but  Gen.  Jackson,  the  old  sinner,  took 
away  your  command.  Ohio  stole  our  territory,  but  the  people  of  Mich- 
igan will  never  forget  you.  Governor,  let  us  take  something  to  drink, 
then  a  drive  after  my  blacks.  We  will  spin  out  a  mile  inside  of  2.40, 
or  I  will  knock  the  wagon  into  twenty -pound  pieces  and  spill  a  Gov- 
ernor.' His  Excellency  was  careful  of  his  person  (though  not  so  large 
as  the  gentleman  who  now  holds  sway  at  Lansing,  and  luxuriates  on 
a  $1000  salary),  and  declined  the  drive,  though  not  the  drink.  Gale 
was  eccentric,  but  he  should  have  credit,  as  a  pioneer,  for  first  project- 
ing and  commencing  the  water-power  improvement  at  Galesburg.'' 

It  was  the  last  of  April,  in  the  year  1831,  so  rich  in 
pioneer  experience,  that  Deacon  Philip  Gray,  in  company 
with  his  nephews,  Deacon  Joseph  Cory  and  his  brother 
Philip,  and  Deacons  Samuel  Brown  and  Asa  Briggs,  left 
Detroit  for  Kalamazoo.     A  brief  sketch  of  their  journey  to 


this  county  will  illustrate  the  difficulties  of  traveling  in  the 
new  Territory  at  that  time.  They  left  Detroit  in  a  mud- 
wagon,  then  the  best  public  conveyance.  At  Ann  Arbor, 
Cyrus  Lovell,  a  young  lawyer,  joined  them,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded westward  to  Jacksonburg.  Here  was  an  end  of 
traveling  by  public  conveyance,  or  any  other,  save  such  as 
they  could  secure, — that  was  to  go  on  foot.  And  from 
Jacksonburg  to  Tuttle's,  on  Toland's  Prairie,  with  pack  on 
back  and  staff  in  hand,  they  "  footed  it."  Part  of  the  way 
there  was  a  wagon- track,  the  rest  merely  an  Indian  trail  or 
the  trackless  wild.  There  were  but  few  bridges,  so  they 
forded  most  of  the  streams.  Near  Jacksonburg  they  came 
to  an  emigrant's  wagon  mired  in  the  marsh.  Fastening  the 
end  of  a  long  rope  to  the  end  of  the  tongue,  all  assisting, 
some  at  the  wheels,  some  at  the  rope,  but  all  pushing  and 
pulling  together,  the  wagon  was  brought  out  on  hard  land. 
They  reached  Blashfield's  noted  old  tavern  near  sunset. 
This  old  stand  was  on  the  Territorial  road,  just  in  the  east- 
ern edge  of  Calhoun  County.  Tired  and  hungry,  they 
gladly  hailed  the  sight  of  the  rude  log  tavern.  But  they 
were  soon  informed  by  the  landlord  that  he  had  more  guests 
then  than  he  could  accommodate.  He  had  not  a  bed  for 
one  of  them.  Then  came  the  resort  to  expedients.  The 
landlord,  taking  a  scythe  and  some  of  the  party  with  him, 
went  to  a  marsh  near  by,  and  mowed  some  of  last  year's 
grass,  yet  standing.  The  party  bound  it  into  bundles  and 
carried  it  to  the  house.  Beds  were  made  of  this,  on  which 
the  weary  emigrants  slept  soundly  and  sweetly,  for  in  ten 
minutes  after  they  lay  down  they  did  not  know  whether 
they  were  lying  on  "  Koman  Catholic  hay"  or  an  Oriental 
couch.  In  the  morning  they  paid  the  landlord  50  cents 
each  for  lodging  and  50  cents  for  each  meal.  This  old  tav- 
ern was  kept  by  Hiram  Blashfield,  who  now  lives  at  York- 
ville,  this  county.  This  was  the  last  meal  they  got  till 
they  reached  Tuttle's,  on  Toland's  Prairie.  At  Marshall, 
George  Ketchum  was  erecting  a  log  house  and  building  a 
mill.  Battle  Creek  was  not  in  existence, — the  primeval 
forest,  nothing  more.  On  the  south  side  of  Goguac 
Prairie  they  saw  two  emigrant  wagons.  They  bent  their 
steps  towards  them.  They  were  two  of  Isaac  Thomas' 
sons,  with  their  wives,  who  had  just  arrived  there.  The 
two  parties  pitched  their  tents  together,  and  camped  for  the 
night  on  the  prairie.  They  had  gone  supperless  to  bed,  as 
the  Thomases  could  give  them  no  food.  In  the  morning, 
without  a  morsel  of  food  to  allay  their  hunger,  they  took 
up  sack  and  staff  and  started  for  Tuttle's,  where  they  not 
only  found  a  welcome  but  food  and  rest. 

From  Tuttle's  the  party  went  to  Gull  Prairie,  where 
Deacon  Gray  located  two  lots,  one  for  himself  and  one  for 
his  nephew,  Philip  Cory.  Deacon  J.  Cory  returned  to 
Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  his  home,  in  July,  and  came  with  his 
family  to  this  township  several  years  after.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  shoemakers  in  Galesburg,  where  he  yet  lives. 
A  highly  social  and  worthy  citizen,  a  devoted  and  valuable 
member  of  the  Congregational  Church,  Deacon  Cory  has 
ever  had  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  people  of  this 
community.  He  is  now  living  with  his  second  wife,  an 
amiable  and  intelligent  lady,  with  the  comforts  of  life 
arouncVthem. 

Deacon  Philip  Gray  was  from  New  Bedford,  Mass.     He 
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was  an  old  school-teacher,  and  in  later  years,  in  New  Bed- 
ford, had  been  engaged  in  trade.  After  some  four  or  five 
years  he  left  Gull  Prairie,  and,  purchasing  the  triangular 
piece  of  land  on  which  the  Prairie  House  in  Galesburg 
now  stands,  and  which  extended  back  to  the  mill-race,  he 
went  to  work  to  build  up  this  village.  A  frame  building 
for  a  store  was  soon  erected,  and  a  stock  of  goods  put  in  it, 
and  the  trade  of  the  town  was  started.  In  the  spring  of 
1837  he  built  the  first  hotel  in  this  place.  Allan  Ferris  was 
the  builder,  Charles  Whitcomb  assisting  him.  As  far  as 
was  in  his  power  he  pushed  the  enterprises  of  the  town  in 
every  direction  that  would  add  to  its  growth.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  his  son  Isaac  he  carried  on  the  store.  They  built 
also  a  store  at  Yorkville,  this  county.  Deacon  Gray  died 
in  Galesburg,  in  1844.  His  son  Isaac  left  this  place  and 
settled  in  Springfield,  111.,  in  1857.  Father  and  son  were 
both  useful  men  in  the  community,  staunch  men  on  the 
moral  enterprises  of  the  day,  and  strong  and  influential 
members  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

Deacon  Gray  had  a  vigorous,  logical  intellect,  a  lofty 
sense  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  consequently  always 
took  a  lively  interest  in  religious  and  philanthropic  move- 
ments. He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  discussed  ably  any  of  the  moral  or  political  questions 
of  the  day.  And  so  thoroughly  versed  was  he  in  the 
Bible,  that  good  old  lady  Tuttle  gave  him  the  name  of 
Scripturian.  Deacon  Joseph  Cory  informed  the  writer 
that  his  uncle,  "  Philip  Gray,  and  Cyrus  Lovell  argued  all 
the  way  from  Ann  Arbor  to  Toland  Prairie.  It  was  mostly 
on  the  Bible  and  religious  topics.  Whether  walking 
together  along  the  pioneer's  track  or  Indian  trail  through 
the  woods,  or  resting  on  a  log,  or  fording  a  stream,  or  stop- 
ping at  a  tavern  for  the  night,  they  kept  on  arguing* 

Deacon  Willard  Mills  is  a  member  of  a  remarkable  pio- 
neer family,  some  of  whom  came  to  Ann  Arbor  in  1827. 
He  and  his  brother  Simeon  settled  on  Gull  Prairie  in  1831, 
and  he  came  to  Galesburg  many  years  afterwards.  He  was 
the  first  tailor  in  this  entire  region  ;  the  first  coat  made  by 
a  tailor  in  this  county  he  made  for  John  Moore,  landlord  of 
the  "  White  Cottage"  on  Toland  Prairie.  He  used  to  send 
a  man  on  horseback  to  measure  his  customers  at  Marshall, 
get  the  cloth,  and  bring  it  to  him  on  Gull  Prairie,  where  he 
made  the  garment  and  sent  it  back  by  the  same  convey- 
ance. This  was  carrying  on  the  tailor  business  by  "  pony 
express."  Deacon  Mills  has  been  a  pioneer  in  a  double 
sense :  he  has  helped  to  reclaim  this  wild  region  and  has 
been  foremost  as  a  pioneer  in  planting  churches  and  Sab- 
bath-schools, and  establishing  all  religious  and  moral  enter- 
prises for  the  good  of  the  community  where  he  has  lived. 
He  has  lived  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  and  his  influence, 
time,  and  money  have  been  given,  in  the  largest  sense,  to 
make  men  better  and  improve  society.  He  and  his  faithful 
wife,  devoted  members  of  the  Congregational  Church,  are 
now  living  in  Galesburg. 

His    brother    Sylvester   came   to    Galesburg   in    1836, 

*  While  on  a  steamer  crossing  Lake  Brie  he  had  a  controversy  with 
a  Baptist  minister  on  baptism.  As  the  minister,  discomfited,  walked 
away,  a  Quaker  who  had  heard  the  debate  came  up  to  Beacon  Gray, 
and,  putting  his  hand  gently  on  his  shoulder,  said,  "  That  minister 
will  never  tackle  thee  again."  * 


where  he  became  a  prominent  and  useful  man.  He  and 
David  Ford  built  the  flouring-mill  at  Galesburg.  He  was 
a  long  time  in  the  dry-goods  trade,  was  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  an  able  and  active  member  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in  all  that  would  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  village.  He  died  in  Chicago  a  num- 
ber of  years  since. 

Levi  Dunning  came  here  from  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
1834.  He  did  not  then  remain  long.  After  several  years' 
residence  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  he  made  an  overland 
trip  to  California,  and  came  to  this  village  in  1854,  where 
he  has  since  resided.  His  has  been  a  busy  life,  and  he  has 
secured  enough  to  afford  a  pleasant  home  for  his  faithful 
wife  and  children.    His  wife  is  a  daughter  of  Asa  Mills. 

"A  REMAKKABLE  PIONEER  FAMILY. 

"  Asa  Mills  was  born  in  1765,  in  the  town  of  Norfolk,  county  of 
Litchfield,  Conn.  His  father,  Samuel  Mills,  served  as  captain  during 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  was  deacon  of  the  Congregational  Church 
of  his  native  town.  In  1790,  Asa  Mills  married  Miss  Arethusa  Phelps. 
They  had  fourteen  children, — twelve  sons  and  two  daughters.  The 
family  record  runs  thus :  Francis,  the  first  child,  died  in  Connecticut, 
at  five  years  of  age;  Elihu  settled  on  Gull  Prairie,  and  died  in  Iowa 
in  1867;  Simeon,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  settled  also  on  Gull 
Prairie,  where  he  subsequently  died ;  Augustus  died  on  Gull  Prairie 
in  1872  ;  Roswell  died  at  Sandy  Creek,  N.  Y.,  1868 ;  Timothy  died 
in  Galesburg,  1864;  George  died  in  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1815; 
Francis  was  drowned  in  Buffalo  Creek,  N.  Y.,  1821 ;  Loren  is  now 
living  in  Ann  Arbor,  where  he  settled  in  1827;  Mary  Ann  married 
Nehemiah  Charles,  and  died  in  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1823;  Willard 
now  lives  in  Galesburg,  Mich.;  Sylvester  died  in  Chicago,  near  1862  ; 
Leander  died  in  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1820;  Harriet  married  Levi 
Dunning,  and  now  lives  in  Galesburg. 

"  With  a  family  of  nine  children,  Asa  Mills,  in  1807,  moved  from 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  to  Guilford,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  engaged 
in  farming  for  four  years,  and  in  1811  removed  to  Homer,  Cortland 
Co.  In  the  spring  of  1812  he  sent  out  his  two  sons,  Elihu  and  Simeon, 
with  pack  on  back  and  staff  in  hand,  to  pioneer  the  way  for  the  family 
farther  west  into  the  Holland  Purchase  region.  They  secured  land, 
and  soon  erected  a  double  log  house  for  the  family.  Here,  at  Orange- 
ville,  Wyoming  Co.,  they  began  life  in  the  wilderness,  and  before  they 
could  support  a  minister  the  settlers  were  brought  together  in  the  log 
house,  and  Esquire  Lewis,  afterwards  member  of  the  Assembly,  read 
the  sermon,  Deacon  Israel  Branch,  who  died  at  Ann  Arbor,  did  the 
praying,  and  the  Mills  family  the  singing.  But  in  the  unreclaimed 
wilderness  President  Madison's  call  for  troops,  in  the  spring  of  1812, 
reached  them,  and  in  September  of  that  year  Elihu,  as  drummer, 
and  Simeon,  as  fifer,  joined  the  army  at  Lewiston.  They  were 
there  during  the  battle  at  Queenstown,  being  in  service  about  one 
month.  The  next  year  four,  Elihu,  Simeon,  Augustus,  and  Timothy, 
went  as  part  of  the  military  band  to  Buffalo,  remaining  there  till  they 
were  discharged.  Shortly  after  their  return  home  Buffalo  was  burned. 
A  little  incident,  while  the  family  were  emigrating  from  Chenango  to 
Cortland,  is  related  by  the  surviving  members.  The  journey  was 
made  in  the  winter,  and,  in  order  to  take  all,  the  children  were  packed 
close  as  'Jamaica  figs'  amid  the  straw  in  the  sleigh.  Stopping  at  a 
tavern  by  the  roadside,  the  children  having  gathered  around  the  warm 
and  cheerful  fireplace,  the  landlady  was  puzzled  to  know  how  the 
mother  could  tell  when  her  children  were  all  with  her.  The  mother 
replied,  ( Easy  enough ;  I  count  them ;'  and  she  began  numbering 
her  little  flock,  when  lo  !  one  of  them  was  missing.  An  excited  search 
resulted  in  finding  the  tenth  son,  Willard,  sound  asleep  under  the  straw 
in  the  sleigh. 

"  In  1821,  Loren  and  Willard  were  apprenticed  to  Deacon  Abner 
Bryant,  in  Buffalo,  to  serve  the  accustomed  time  in  learning  the  tailor's 
trade.  While  there  they  became  members  of  a  band  of  musicians,  led 
by  Mr.  Ketchum,  a  hatter.  At  the  time  the  'Three  Thayers'  were 
executed  in  Buffalo,  Loren  and  Willard  were  in  the  band  that  played 
the  'dead  march'  as  the  criminals  were  conducted  from  the  court-house 
to  the  gallows,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town.  They  were  also  with 
the  band  of  music  that  escorted  Lafayette,  in  1826,  from  Dunkirk  to 
Buffalo.   They  remember  the  celebrated  Seneca  chief  Red  Jacket;  have 
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often  seen  his  noble,  manly  form  as  he  walked  the  streets  in  Buffalo/ 
bearing  on  his  coat  the  silver  breast-plate  given  him  by  Congress. 

"  It  was  in  Deacon  Bryant's  tailor-shop,  in  Buffalo,  that  the  idea  of 
emigrating  to  Michigan  was  first  entertained.  One  day  a  man  of 
commanding  personal  appearance  and  pleasing  manners  came  into  the 
shop  to  get  his  coat  mended.  From  him  they  heard  an  interesting 
and  vivid  description  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  and  especially  of 
the  beautiful  region  where  Ann  Arbor  now  is.  The  stranger  was  John 
Allen,  of  Virginia,  who  was  destined  to  be  one  of  the  founders  of  Ann 
Arbor.  Pleased  with  the  report  of  this  country,  it  was  decided  that 
Simeon  and  Augustus  should  go  in  advance  and  spy  out  the  land  for 
the  family.  It  was  not  long  before  they  took  passage  at  Cleveland,  in 
the  '  Walk-in-the- Water/  for  Detroit.  This  was  the  first  boat  that 
ever  steamed  across  Lake  Erie.  Reaching  the  '  City  of  the  Straits/ 
they  started  out  afoot  on  the  wagon-track  or  trail  westward,  sometimes 
finding  their  path  so  indistinct  that  they  were  lost  in  the  trackless 
forest.  Ten  miles  out  in  the  deep  woods  they  came  to  Ten  Eyek's  log 
tavern.  Between  this  tavern  and  Ann  Arbor  there  was  an  unbroken 
wilderness.  This  wild  hamlet,  now  the  Athens  of  Michigan,  was  then 
but  three  months  old,  with  merely  green-bough  lodges,  of  Pottawattomie 
structure,  for  the  abodes  of  its  four  inhabitants, — John  Allen,  Elisha 
Rumsey,  and  their  wives.  Simeon  and  Augustus  were  highly  de- 
lighted with  the  country. 

"  In  a  short  time  they  returned  by  way  of  Ohio.  Their  mother 
having  died  in  1818,  their  father  had  gone  with  some  of  the  family  to 
Gustavus,  Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio.  The  most  memorable  adventure  of  the 
family  is  now  to  be  recorded.  In  the  year  1826,  Mr.  Mills  and  his 
second  wife,  with  Simeon,  Elihu,  Augustus,  and  their  families,  and 
Harriet,  took  the  schooner  at  Conneaut,  N.  ¥^,  for  Michigan.  They 
took  their  household  goods,  two  yoke  of  oxen,  and  a  cow.  Arriving 
at  Detroit,  they,  with  their  families  and  what  goods  they  could  put 
into  an  ox-wagon,  began  the  journey  inland  to  Ann  Arbor.  They 
sent  the  rest  of  their  goods  and  a  forty-gallon  cask  of  whisky  by  flat- 
boat  up  the  Huron  River  to  Woodruff's  Grove.  Allen  and  Rumsey's 
new  settlement,  during  the  lapse  of  two  years  since  the  brothers  had 
visited  it,  had  grown  into  an  ambitious  rustic  hamlet.  The  family, 
having  become  residents  of  the  new  country,  went  to  work  to  improve 
their  fortunes.  At  the  organization  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Ann  Arbor,  by  the  Rev.  William  Page,  in  1826,  the  Mills  family  took 
a  prominent  part.  The  subject  of  temperance  came  up  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Page,  who  had  lately  been  in  Detroit,  where  he  had  heard  this 
subject  ably  discussed,  came  back  all  emulous  to  do  some  good  work 
for  temperance  in  the  new  colony.  His  remarks  not  only  brought 
Simeon  to  his  feet,  but  to  the  clearest  conviction  of  his  duty  on  the 
question.  They  had  heard  all  the  reports  concerning  Michigan, — of  the 
low,  swampy  lands  and  bad  water  generating  diseases,  of  the  '  fever 
and  ague'  lurking  like  an  insidious  foe  in  most  localities,  ready  to  as- 
sail whoever  should  settle  in  the  Territory.  In  consequence  of  this  they 
had  been  advised  to  take  a  barrel  of  whisky  along,  to  be  used  medi- 
cinally against  the  diseases  of  the  new  region.  Hence,  when  Mr.  Page 
emphatically  repudiated  ardent  spirits  as  they  were  then  used,  Simeon 
exclaimed,  *  Well,  Mr.  Page,  will  you  sign  the  pledge  ?  If  you  can  do 
without  whisky,  I  can.'  He  conferred  with  his  father  and  brothers. 
For  the  family  to  know  their  duty  it  was  ever  held  to  be  strictly  neces- 
sary to  perform  it.  On  this  occasion  it  was  decided  to  turn  their  forty 
gallons  of  whisky  into  vinegar, — and  it  was  done.  The  whisky  dis- 
posed of,  the  father,  several  brothers,  and  their  families,  thirteen  in 
all,  signed  the  pledge,  becoming  members  of  the  church  and  temper- 
ance society  at  the  same  time.  Simeon,  speaking  of  this  pledge  years 
afterwards,  said,  'At  that  time  we  met  the  finger  of  scorn  and  the 
sneering  remark,  "  You  are  teetotalers  /"  ' 

"  This  was  the  first  temperance  movement  in  the  new  Territory. 
Beginning  with  the  Presbytery  in  Detroit  in  1826,  it  was  seconded 
and  carried  out  at  Ann  Arbor  soon  after  by  Rev.  Wm.  Page  and  our 
pioneer  family. 

"  The  Mills'  instrumental  band  was  composed  of  the  following  per- 
formers (old-style  instruments)  :  Elihu  played  the  clarionet;  Simeon, 
a  clarionet  of  another  key;  Augustus  and  Willard,  the  bassoon ;  Loren, 
the  flute ;  Timothy,  the  hautboy ;  and  Sylvester,  the  drum.  I  pre- 
sume it  made  no  difference  which  instrument  the  performer  took  up, 
for  these  favorites  of  Apollo  seemed  as  much  at  home  with  one  as 
with  the  other,  whether  it  was  the  flute,  clarionet,  l  Dorian  reed,'  or 
hautboy. 

"  The  father  died  at  Ann  Arbor  in  1827,  aged  sixty-two  years,  the 
stepmother  at  Galesburg,  many  years  afterwards. 


"  The  last  pioneer  adventure  was  made  in  July,  1831.  Simeon, 
William,  and  Sylvester  this  time  were  the  avant  coureurs  sent  out  to 
view  the  Gull  Prairie  region.  Taking  the  old  trail,  they  went  by  way 
of  Jackson,  Marshall,  and  Battle  Creek  to  their  point  of  destination. 
Gull  was  the  first  prairie  they  had  ever  seen.  At  sight  of  such  a 
delightful  region,  spreading  out  before  them  in  all  its  picturesque 
beauty,  Simeon  exclaimed,  'God  willing,  I  settle  here/  And  here 
he  pitched  his  tent  for  the  last  time;  here.his  last  pioneer  work  was 
done;  here  he  spent  forty-eight  years  of  a  most  useful,  exemplary 
Christian  life;  and  here  he  died,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  on  the  20th 
day  of  May,  1879.  His  faithful  and  beloved  companion,  with  whom 
he  had  lived  sixty-five  years,  survives  him.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Clarissa  Porter.  Their  children  are  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Stevens,  of 
Chicago;  Eli  P.,  now  of  Brookfield,  Eaton  Co.;  Mrs.  Oliver  Fair- 
banks, of  Richland;  Mrs.  Mariette  Brown  (deceased),  wife  of  Charles 
Brown,  of  Richland;  Mrs.  Maria  Upjohn,  wife  of  Dr.  U.  Upjohn, 
of  Richland;  Samuel,  who  died  in  1843;  and  Charles  H.,  now  of 
Charlotte. 

"  Deacon  Simeon  Mills  had  the  spirit  of  the  genuine  reformer  and 
benefactor  in  him.  He  had  the  highest  and  noblest  conceptions  of 
human  life,  because  he  got  them  from  the  highest  and  best  source, — 
the  Bible.  His  faith  in  that  book  was  as  strong  and  unswerving  as 
that  of  the  old  reformer,  John  Knox,  and,  like  that  stout  old  Protes- 
tant, what  he  believed  he  lived  and  advocated.  Whether  in  the 
church,  in  society,  in  public  or  private  life,  his  religious  character 
was  the  measure  of  one  of  the  most  devoted  Christian  lives.  In 
politics,  he  began  life  as  a  member  of  the  'old  Liberty  party/  and, 
true  to  his  early  convictions  of  duty,  he  labored  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  till  it  was,  in  the  providence  of  God,  accomplished.  He 
became  a  Republican  when  that  party  was  organized,  because  he 
believed  in  political  reform,  always  sustaining  the  best  men  and  the 
best  measures.  He  possessed  in  a  high  degree  that  moral  and 
political  acumen,  that  keen  logic,  that  so  distinguished  the  old 
Abolitionist.  This  is  why  he  was  an  angular  man.  The  clear-cut 
Abolition  reformer  never  lost  his  angles.  Instead  of  wearing  smooth 
from  the  pressure  of  contact  and  compromise,  they  grew  sharp  by 
opposition  and  controversy.  This  made  strong,  independent  men, 
and  bold,  fearless  leaders.  The  old  controversy  of  religion  and  politics 
through  which  Deacon  Simeon  Mills  has  passed  was  one  of  the  best 
schools  for  developing  the  natural  theologian  as  well  as  logician.  On 
either  of  these  subjects  our  lamented  friend  was  so  well  fortified  that 
his  opponents  ever  found  him  an  able  antagonist.  He  was  a  great 
opposer  of  secret  societies,  a  staunch  temperance  man,  a  repudiator 
of  the  use  of  tobacco,  a  foremost  man  in  all  church  and  Sabbath-school 
work,  a  loving  husband  and  father,  a  generous,  kind-hearted  man  and 
citizen.    His  life  forms  a  prominent  part  of  the  history  of  this  county. 

"  Of  the  fourteen  children,  sons  and  daughters  of  Asa  Mills,  ten 
lived  to  middle  age,  married,  and  became  heads  of  families ;  all  pro- 
fessed Christians,  all  proficient  singers,  all  were  pioneers,  all  were 
pledged  to  total  abstinence,  all  were  Abolitionists,  and  all  became 
Republicans.  Of  the  male  members  not  one  was^  ever  addicted  to  the 
use  of  the  gun  or  the  angler's  rod,  all  were  anti-Masons,  and  but  two 
ever  used  tobacco.  All  were  Presbyterians  or  Congregationalists, 
and,  without  good  cause,  were  never  missing  at  church,  Sabbath- 
school,  prayer-meeting,  the  family  altar,  or  in  any  religious  duty. 
Four  of  them  were,  and  several  of  the  children  are,  church  deacons. 
This  comes  from  lineal  orthodox  descent,  as  the  grandfather  and  the 
great-grandfather  were  church  deacons.  Their  posterity  number 
above  one  hundred  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren.  In  1862 
seven  brothers  and  one  sister  met  at  Augustus'  home,  in  Richland, 
Kalamazoo  Co.,  with  their  wives  and  children,  in  all  a  family  gather- 
ing of  forty.  It  was,  of  course,  a  most  happy  occasion.  Conscious 
that  this  would  in  all  probability  be  the  last  reunion  on  earth  of  all 
present,  before  they  separated  each  of  the  brothers  united  in  fervent 
prayer,  and  they  closed  by  singing  the  hymn 

"'Lord,  dismiss  us  with  Thy  blessing.' 

"  In  less  than  one  year  from  this  time  three  of  them  had  departed 
to  that  '  better  land.'  Only  three  of  the  family  are  now  living  : 
Loren,  of  Ann  Arbor;  Willard  and  Mrs.  Levi  Dunning,  of  Gales- 
burg. This  large  family  has  always  lived  in  the  most  perfect  love 
and  friendship  with  each  other;  not  one  harsh  or  unkind  word  was 
ever  uttered  by  one  to  the  other.  However  they  may  have  disagreed 
upon  the  various  outside  matters  and  questions  in  life,  they,  as  mem- 
bers of  one  family,  have  ever  lived  in  love  and  unity.    Though  not 
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born  to  great  inheritance  of  wealth,  they  secured  enough  of  the 
world's  goods  for  the  wants  and  comforts  of  life.  But  they  were  born 
with  a  richer  and  rarer  inheritance  than  earthly  treasures, — a  love 
and  desire  to  do  good  and  benefit  their  race.  This  they  have  striven 
to  do,  and  those  that  have  gone  have  received — and  those  that  are  to 
go  will  receive — their  full  reward  in  heaven." 

David  H.  Daniels  came  from  Brimfield,  Mass.,  in  the 
spring  of  1832,  and  located  on  Gull  Prairie.  He  was 
among  the  first  mechanics  in  that  part  of  the  county.  In 
1835  he  established  the  first  store  in  the  young  village  of 
Battle  Creek.  The  building  in  which  he  sold  his  goods  was 
a  frame  structure  in  front  and  log  in  rear.  The  front  part 
Mr.  Daniels  used  for  his  store-room,  and  his  family  lived 
over  the  store.  Gen.  Ezra  Convis  lived  in  the  log  part  of 
the  building.  Mr.  Daniels  remembers  that  while  trading 
in  Battle  Creek,  in  1835,  a  brisk  young  man  from  Detroit, 
by  the  name  of  Zachariah  Chandler,  paid  him  a  visit  and 
took  tea  with  him.  Mr.  Daniels  was  in  trade  several  years 
at  Verona,  then  the  rival  village  of  Battle  Creek.  For 
some  fourteen  years  past  he  has  lived  in  Galesburg.  He 
and  his  excellent  wife  on  the  10th  of  December,  1879,  cele- 
brated their  golden  wedding,  surrounded  by  their  children, 
grandchildren,  relatives,  and  friends. 

Nathaniel  Cothren  and  his  son,  James  W.,  were  good 
and  useful  men  in  the  township.  They  came  here  in  1834 
or  1835.  The  father  was  one  of  the  early  justices,  and 
filled  other  offices  with  ability,  and  satisfaction  to  the  public. 
He  was  the  first  postmaster  in  Galesburg.  He  died  many 
years  ago  in  this  place.  James  W.  Cothren  was  also  justice 
of  the  peace  in  this  township,  a  valuable  man  in  public 
office,  an  influential  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  a 
most  worthy  man  in  public  and  private  life.  Some  time  in 
1854  he  removed  to  Galesburg,  111.  A  younger  brother, 
Morris,  became  judge  of  one  of  the  Minnesota  courts. 

The  Burdicks — Lanckford  and  Alvan — removed  from 
their  farms  in  Charleston  to  Galesburg,  the  latter  in  1850, 
the  former  in  1853,  and,  purchasing  lands  in  the  village  cor- 
poration, established  homes  and  became  identified  with  the 
interests  and  prosperity  of  Galesburg.  Alvan,  with  his 
sons  Andrew  and  William,  began  the  manufacture  of  staves, 
as  we  have  noticed  in  another  place.  Alvan  died  in  1863. 
Lanckford  Burdick  is  yet  one  of  our  worthy  citizens,  and  an 
influential  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  financially 
one  of  its  strongest  supporters.  He  and  his  estimable  wife 
are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  early  toil  and  industry  in 
their  pleasant  home  in  Galesburg. 

Henry  D.  Rogers,  a  pioneer  to  Charleston  in  1834,  some 
years  ago  removed  to  Galesburg,  where  he  yet  resides.  He 
still  retains  his  farm  in  Charleston.  Mr.  Rogers  has  been 
postmaster  in  Galesburg,  and  filled  other  offices  of  trust  and 
responsibility.     He  is  an  esteemed,  worthy  citizen. 

Peter  Johnson  came  from  Springport,  Cayuga  Co.,  N„  Y., 
in  1835,  and  pitched  his  tent  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 36,  in  the  township  of  Boss,  this  county.  He  lived 
there  eighteen  years,  coming  to  Galesburg,  where  he  now 
resides,  in  1853.  When  "  Uncle  Sam"  gave  Mr.  Johnson 
the  deed  to  his  160  acres  in  Ross,  he  said  to  him,  "  Peter, 
I  give  you  this  land  and  ten  thousand  dollars  besides." 
Peter  asked,  "  Where  is  the  money?"  "Uncle  Sam," 
pointing  to  the  quarter-section,  replied,  "  It  is  in  this  land 
I  have  deeded  you — you  must  dig  it  out." 


At  the  close  of  the  eighteen  years  of  pioneer  life,  when 
Mr.  Johnson  had  made  of  the  wild  lands  a  well-cultivated 
farm,  he  removed  to  Galesburg  with  the  "  ten  thousand 
dollars"  he  had  dug  out  of  the  quarter-section  "  Uncle  Sam" 
gave  him.  And  I  wish  now  to  briefly  tell  you  how  hard 
he  worked  to  do  it.-  For  a  good  while  he  sold  his  wheat 
at  40  cents  a  bushel,  and  paid  hired  hands  $1.50  a  day. 
He  gave  the  merchant  at  Battle  Creek  (Edward  Packer) 
13  bushels  of  wheat  for  13  yards  of  calico,  now  worth  8 
cents  per  yard.  He  paid  18  cents  per  pound  for  nails,  and 
18  cents  per  pound  for  sugar  that  was  so  black  his  wife  now 
would  not  have  it  in  the  house.  He  paid  $10  for  a  barrel 
of  salt,  and  only  got  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  hundred  for 
his  pork.  He  would  have  been  glad  to  contract  his  wheat, 
year  after  year,  for  50  cents  per  bushel ;  he  only  got  50 
cents  and  took  half  in  store  pay.  Oats  at  the  same  time 
were  10  cents  a  bushel,  delivered  at  Battle  Creek.  Mr. 
Johnson  is  now  enjoying  the  earnings  of  his  hard  toil  in 
his  pleasant  home  in  Galesburg. 

A  year  later,  1836,  Frederick  P.  Hawver,  from  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  began  to  make  a  clearing  on  his  lands  in  Charles- 
ton. Putting  up  a  blacksmith-shop,  he  his  cleared  lands 
and  worked  at  the  forge  what  time  he  could  get,  sharpening 
plowshares  and  doing  the  "  smithing"  for  the  settlement 
about  him.  Thus  he  improved  his  lands.  A  number  of 
years  ago  he  removed  to  Galesburg,  where  he  now  resides. 

Henry  Potts  came  to  this  county  some  time  in  1836,  and 
settling  in  the  township  of  Climax,  began  farming  there. 
He  removed  to  Galesburg  some  fifteen  years  ago,  where  he 
has  since  resided. 

Porter  H.  Whitford  came  to  this  township  in  1838.  He 
was  an  early  school-teacher  here  and  at  Comstock  village. 
He  has  been  station-agent  at  the  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
road depot  in  this  place ;  also  express-agent  in  Galesburg. 
He  has  for  many  years  past  been  wholesale  shipper  of  eggs 
and  butter  from  this  village. 

Deacon  Isaac  Mason,  in  1827,  left  his  home  in  Penfield, 
N.  Y.,  on  a  prospecting  tour  to  Michigan.  With  a  friend 
he  traveled  on  foot  from  Detroit  to  Ann  Arbor.  Stayed  over- 
night with  Benjamin  Sutton,  the  old  pioneer,  in  Washtenaw 
County.  Staying  a  few  weeks  at  Ann  Arbor  and  the  region 
about  it,  he  returned  to  New  York.  He  came  with  his 
family  to  Battle  Creek  in  1839,  locating  on  a  farm  in  South 
Battle  Creek.  He  has  lived  on  Climax  Prairie,  and  improved 
lands  in  Charleston,  which  he  sold  afterwards.  He  became 
superintendent  of  the  county-house  in  1858;  was  in  that 
position  twelve  years,  retiring  in  1870,  when  he  removed 
to  Galesburg,  where  he  now  resides.  Deacon  Mason  made 
an  excellent  superintendent  of  the  county  poor,  and  it  was 
the  strong  wish  of  the  people  that  he  should  remain  when 
he  resigned  that  position  on  account  of  ill  health.  He 
held  the  ofiice  of  justice  of  the  peace  five  years  in  Orleans 
Co.,  N.  Y. ;  was  supervisor  of  the  township  of  Charleston, 
in  this  county,  and  has  held  the  same  ofiice  in  this  town- 
ship. Mrs.  Mason  was  formerly  Mrs.  Thiers,  who,  with  her 
first  husband,  were  among  the  early  settlers  in  Battle  Creek, 
Calhoun  Co.  Deacon  Mason  has  ever  been  a  prominent  and 
influential  member  of  society  wherever  he  has  lived, — a 
zealous  and  leading  member  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

His  son-in-law,  Abel  Hoag,  came  here  with  his  father's 
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family  in  1836,  and  was  among  the  first  settlers  in  West 
Leroy,  Calhoun  Co.  He  came  to  Galesburg  over  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  where  he  has  been  in  the  grocery  business 
much  of  the  time,  and  nearly  all  that  time  has  served  his 
township  as  constable  or  acted  as  a  detective  officer. 

John  M.  Lay,  a  pioneer  of  1838,  first  settled  at  Com- 
stock  village,  where,  as  a  mechanic,  he  began  his  life  in  this 
township.  He  some  years  after  became  partner  with  Samuel 
Percival  in  the  flouring-mill  in  that  place.  Some  time  in 
1846  he  removed  to  Galesburg,  where  he  has  mostly  resided 
since.  He  has  held  various  township  offices.  He  was  long 
the  leading  druggist  in  Galesburg. 

George  A.  Lockhart,  a  genuine  New  Brunswicker,  came 
to  Gull  Prairie  in  1838.  There  are  probably  few  black- 
smiths in  the  county  who  have  sharpened  or  made  more 
coulters  and  plowshares  for  the  old  settlers,  and  done  more 
"  smithing"  than  George  A,  Lockhart.  From  the  day  the 
sound  of  his  anvil  rang  out  from  his  shop  on  Gull  Prairie 
to  the  present,  Mr.  Lockhart  has  been  most  of  the  time 
hammering  away  at  the  forge.  He  has  lived  in  Galesburg 
for  many  years. 

Almon  Austin  came  from  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1833, 
and  began  his  pioneer  experience  on  the  farm  he  yet  owns 
in  Charleston.  For  a  number  of  years  past  he  has  lived  in 
Galesburg,  his  son  managing  the  farm.  Mr.  Austin  has 
for  many  years  been  a  florist,  and  has  of  late  established  a 
green -house  on  his  premises  in  the  east  part  of  the  village. 

D.  K.  Rogers  came  to  Galesburg  in  1840,  and  shortly 
after  located  in  the  west  part  of  the  township,  on  section 
30,  where  he  commenced  farming.  He  left  the  farm  many 
years  ago  and  came  to  Galesburg,  where  he  has  since  been 
engaged  as  a  grocer  and  saloon-keeper.  His  father,  John 
Rogers,  who  also  came  here  in  the  pioneer  period,  is  now 
in  his  ninety-fifth  year.  He  lives  in  Galesburg  with  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Knapp.  Mr.  Knapp  was  among 
the  second  band  of  settlers  who  came  to  Charleston,  where 
he  located  as  farmer  and  blacksmith.  He  still  retains  his 
farm  in  Charleston ;  he  and  his  family  live  in  Galesburg. 

Ezra  Reckwith  came  here  early  in  the  "  forties."  He 
has  worked  in  various  places  in  the  county  as  carpenter, 
teaching  school  during  the  winter  season  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  has  also  "  cleared  up"  a  farm.  He  has  held 
various  offices  in  the  township,  and  been  much  of  the  time 
in  the  drug  business  in  Galesburg,  where  he  now  resides. 
His  wife  is  the  daughter  of  Eli  B.  Anderson.  Mrs.  Reck- 
with was  one  of  the  early  teachers  in  the  township. 

In  giving  sketches  and  brief  notices  of  the  old  settlers 
we  may  have  left  out  some  deserving  ones.  If  so  we  regret 
it.  It  has  been  our  object  to  deal  justly  with  all.  We 
have  striven  to  give  the  first  place  to  those  who  deserve  it, 
and  to  give  them  the  credit  for  the  kind  of  work  they 
have  done.  Some  for  first  location,  others  for  building 
the  first  mill,  or  being  the  first  lawyer,  doctor,  or  mechanic, 
and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

The  following  list  of  names  includes  old  settlers  not 
elsewhere  mentioned  by  us  in  this  history.  It  includes 
the  names  of  those  whose  post-office  address  is  Galesburg, 
and  some  of  whom  were  pioneers  in  other  parts  of  Mich- 
igan. They  are  Mrs.  Daniel  Harris,  Mrs.  Eliza  Quick, 
Edmund  Lane,  Mrs.  Bassett  and  her  son,  Corydon  Beach, 


and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Wm.  Rlass,  Mrs.  Salina  Davis, 
Mrs.  Richard  H.  Rarber,  Mrs.  George  Simmons,  Robert 
Rogers,  wife  and  children,  Worden  Wells,  Joseph  Mer- 
riman,  Wm.  Aldrich  and  wife,  N.  and  R.  Lumkin,  Court- 
land  Dean,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  H.  Wilson  and  son  Levi, 
Rev.  E.  H.  Hamlin  and  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  R.  Rurrell, 
Geo.  Whiting,  Mrs.  M.  R.  Wolcott. 

THE   PAST  AND   PRESENT. 

In  the  history  of  the  settlement  of  this  county  we  need 
not  resort  to  the  realms  of  fiction  to  find  stirring  events  and 
bold  adventures.  We  can  find  them  in  that  period  when 
this  county  was  a  wilderness,  one  vast  wooded  park,  with 
its  deer  and  wild  animals  kept  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
red  man,  its  original  proprietor.  We  ought  to  treasure  the 
memory  of  those  veterans  of  many  a  hard-fought  field  in 
the  great  Michigan  conflict  during  the  first  decade, — of  that 
ten  years'  battle  in  the  wilderness  that  achieved  so  much 
for  the  future  of  the  State. 

And  it  is  about  time  the  historian  began  to  tell  the  whole 
story  of  the  early  settlement  of  this  county,  and  gave  to 
woman  full  credit  for  the  part  she  has  performed  in  it. 
Man  has  filled  most  of  the  space  in  this  history,  when 
often  much  the  larger  part  belongs  to  woman.  Her  in- 
fluence is  mighty  in  this  life  of  ours.  When  the  lion- 
hearted  Luther  was  about  to  despair,  it  was  the  resolute 
courage  of  his  wife  that  sustained  him  amid  his  great  trials 
and  dangers.  Were  not  the  elements  of  true  greatness  in 
the  wife  as  well  as  in  the  famous  husband  ?  Washington 
and  Wesley  ascribed  their  greatness  to  their  mothers.  The 
same  was  true  of  Renjamin  West  and  thousands  of  other 
great  men. 

"  The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle 
Is  the  hand  that  rocks  the  world." 

If  the  pioneer  log  house  was  so  widely  known  for  the 
kindness  and  hospitality  ever  found  beneath  its  roof,  every 
one  felt  that  it  was  all  due  to  the  spirit  of  womanly  tender- 
ness, energy,  and  thrift  that  pervaded  that  home ;  that  it 
was  the  fortitude  of  the  wife  that  sustained  the  husband 
in  the  dark  hours  of  trial.  It  was  here  in  her  pioneer  home 
that  the  bright  qualities  of  womanhood  were  brought  out 
in  such  perfection  as  to  render  her  life  ever  after  beautiful. 

We  are  not  over-praising  the  past,  nor  giving  to  the  early 
settlers  more  than  belongs  to  them.  The  same  excellent 
qualities  in  man  and  woman  would  be  developed  under  like 
circumstances  in  any  new  country.  The  present  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  past.  Yet  it  is  always  inclined  to  under- 
rate and  misjudge  it.  Says  an  eminent  writer,  "  The  pres- 
ent despises  the  past  and  loves  itself  intensely."  It  is  so 
full  of  wonderful  things  "  that  in  the  matter  of  the  con- 
tempt* of  yesterday  it  outdoes  all  its  predecessors.  Hence, 
if  you  would  do  justice  to  bygone  things,  it  would  seem 
almost  necessary  for  you  to  rise  up  in  rebellion  against  your 
own  great  century,  and  get  out  of  your  prejudiced  opin- 
ions in  order  to  see  the  good  of  our  fathers."  It  would  be 
impossible  for  1879  to  go  back  to  the  period  of  1830  and 
live  happily  with  it,  if  we  carried  back  our  ideas.     Rut  the 

*  Could  the  past  arise  and  take  a  "  Rip  Van  Winkle"  peep  at  the 
present,  as  it  struts  so  grandly  in  the*cast-off  garments  of  "  long  ago/' 
it  would  afford  a  scene  of  amusement. 
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people  of  that  day  did  not  enter  it  from  1879  ;  they  marched 
into  it  from  1829,  and  there  began  the  work  that  laid  the 
foundation  of  this  great  State. 

MERCANTILE    AND    GENERAL    BUSINESS. 

Dry  Goods. — Deacon  Philip  Gray  built  the  first  store, 
and  was  the  first  merchant.  Then  we  have  the  names  of 
Percival  &  Ransom  in  1846;  Percival  &  Lay  after- 
wards. Then  A.  L.  Mason,  S.  W.  Mills,  W.  B.  Powers, 
Lockhart  &  Powers,  J.  L.  Lynch,  Schroder  Bros.  &  Afflick, 
Schroder  &  Afflick,  Schroder  &  Lay,  H.  M.  Holcomb,  John 
Schroder,  and  Schroder  &  Olin. 

Hardware. — E.  R.  Billings  started  the  first  hardware- 
store  in  or  near  1853.  Then  we  have  the  names  of  George 
B.  Peters,  Gates  &  Sherwood,  Gates  &  Blake,  and  Blass  & 
McNaughton,  and  last,  Powers  &  Brown. 

Drugs  and  Medicines. — The  drug  business  was  started 
in  Galesburg  by  A.  B.  Sumner  and  William  E.  Powers, 
about  1853,  in  a  frame  building  that  stood  where  Schroder 
&  Olin's  warehouse  now  is.  Following  Sumner  &  Powers, 
the  different  druggists  in  Galesburg  have  been  Flint  & 
Andrews,  Dr.  I.  J.  Babcock,  E.  Gale,  Ezra  Beck  with, 
Sumner  &  Lay,  and  J.  M.  Lay  alone,  Austin  &  McClel- 
land, the  Burdick  Brothers,  and  Milo  0.  Adams. 

Physicians. — Says  a  learned  author,  "  Our  ambitious 
medicos  of  the  present  day  do  not  study  the  virtue  of  man- 
ner in  their  profession."  The  hygienic  and  restorative 
properties  of  cheerfulness,  of  a  smile,  or  a  joke,  u  may 
waft  a  health-giving  wave  into  the  sick  room.'?  The  man 
does  more  curing  than  the  medicine.  If  the  pioneer  phy- 
sicians had  less  learning  than  some  of  their  very  learned 
brothers  of  the  school  of  to-day,  who  are  too  much  inclined 
to  view  their  patient  as  a  "  subject  for  scientific  treatment," 
they  did  not  lack  the  good  Samaritan  fellow-feeling  and 
kindly  manner  in  the  treatment  of  their  patients. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  Dr.  John  Webb  was  the 
first  practicing  physician  in  this  township.  He  came  from 
Canada  to  this  township  early  in  the  "  thirties."  He  was 
son-in-law  of  Sherman  Comings;  was  considered  a  good 
physician  ;  was  a  stirring  man  and  proud  of  his  profession. 
He  rode  a  stout,  coal-black  pony.  In  the  language  of 
Esquire  Shafter,  "  Dr.  Webb's  pony  was  the  wickedest  little 
goer  that  ever  shook  mud  from  his  feet." 

Dr.  Webb  left  Comstock  near  1840,  and  removed  to 
Schoolcraft,  where  he  died  some  years  after. 

Dr.  Jason  Winslow  was  in  practice  in  Comstock  in  1835. 
He  was  a  well-read  and  able  physician.  About  the  same 
time  Dr.  McGee  was  in  practice  here,  and  Dr.  Tucker  in 
1837.  Dr.  Stetson,  who  was  in  practice  in  Comstock  from 
1837  to  1857,  is  not  only  the  best-remembered,  but  he  was 
among  the  best  of  the  pioneer  physicians  of  this  township. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  the  noted  old  "  Fairfield  Medical  Col- 
lege," of  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.  Was  elected  to  the  State 
Legisfature  from  this  place ;  was  supervisor  of  Comstock, 
and  an  active,  influential  citizen.  He  removed  to  Bureau 
Co.,  111.,  in  1857,  where  he  became  a  farmer  and  stock- 
raiser,  giving  much  attention  to  the  Percheron  breed  of 
horses.  He  was,  I  think,  among  the  first  to  introduce  that 
stock  of  horses  in  Illinois,  going  to  Europe  himself  for 
them.     He  is  now  a  wealthy  man. 
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Dr.  I.  J.  Babcock  graduated  at  Willoughby  Medical  Col- 
lege, Lake  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1842,  came  to  Kalamazoo  in  1843, 
was  student  in  the  Branch  university  at  Kalamazoo  two 
years,  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Climax  in  1846, 
came  to  Galesburg  in  1849,  remained  in  practice  here 
eighteen  years,  part  of  the  time  was  druggist  also  ;  went  to 
Kalamazoo  in  1867,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in 
the  drug  business  exclusively. 

Dr.  G.  It.  Wightman  came  here  in  1853,  from  Oswego 
Co.,  N.  Y.  Dr.  A.  L.  Flint  came  from  Rome,  Oneida  Co., 
N.  Y.,  in  1855.  He  was  in  practice  here  for  a  number 
of  years.  He  was  a  graduate  from  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  university  at  Ann  Arbor.  Was  surgeon  in 
the  8th  Missouri  Regiment,  with  Sherman.  He  is  now  an 
army  surgeon,  stationed  at  Pembina,  Dakotah  Territory. 

Dr.  Wightman  is  now  the  oldest  physician  in  practice  in 
Galesburg. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Stilwell  came  to  Comstock  in  1856,  from 
Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  graduated  at  Geneva  Medical 
College,  N.  Y.  After  many  years'  practice  in  the  west  part 
of  the  town  he  removed  to  Kalamazoo,  where  he  now  re- 
sides. 

Dr.  0.  F.  Burroughs  had  studied  the  eclectic  course  in 
Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  after  which  he  came  to  Michigan  and 
graduated  in  the  medical  department  of  the  university  at 
Ann  Arbor  in  1854,  and  commenced  practice  in  Gales- 
burg in  1856,  since  which  time  he  has  been  not  only  a  suc- 
cessful practitioner  here,  but  has  been  identified  with  the 
interests  of  the  township,  serving  it  as  supervisor,  as  health 
officer,  and  as  one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  county 
poor. 

Dr.  M.  W.  Alfred  came  here  from  Colon  in  1864.  He 
was  a  man  of  varied  attainments  and  a  good  physician.  He 
died  in  1873,  and  was  buried  with  Masonic  honors. 

Dr.  John  S.  Halbert,  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was  in  prac- 
tice in  Galesburg  and  vicinity  from  1874  to  1877.  Dr. 
William  L.  McBeth  came  from  Barry  Co.,  Mich.,  in  1876, 
and  is  yet  in  practice  here.  He  was  educated  in  Canada. 
Dr.  John  S.  Martin,  homoeopathist,  graduated  from  the  de- 
partment of  homoeopathy  in  the  university  at  Ann  Arbor, 
in  1872,  and  came  here  in  1878.  Dr.  F.  B.  Delano  came 
here  in  1879. 

THE  PRESENT  BUSINESS  OF  GALESBURG. 

Dry-goods  and  groceries  :  Schroder  &  Olin,  John  Schro- 
der. 

Drugs  and  medicines :  Burdick  Brothers,  Milo  Adams. 

Grocers :  F.  P.  Muhlenberg,  H.  E.  Turney,  Abel  Hoag. 

Dealer  in  eggs  and  butter :  P.  H.  Whitford. 

Confectionery  and  restaurant :  Ira  Rogers. 

Bookstore :  S.  N.  Crissey. 

Job-printing :  S.  N.  Crissey. 

Jewelers :  J.  Q.  Streator,  A.  B.  Osgood. 

Tobacconist :  George  Sutton. 

Hardware  :  Powers  &  Brown. 

Millinery  :  Mrs.  John  Powers. 

Dressmaking :  Miss  Mary  A.  Mason,  Mrs.  Wm.  Coggan, 
Miss  Cora  Allen,  Miss  Baldwin. 

Photographer :  Henry  E.  Brown. 

Tailor :  Wiilard  Mills. 

Barber:  T.  Joy. 
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Harness  maker :  Wm.  Scott. 

Shoemakers:  William  Stevenson,  H.  K.  Cornell,  John 
Sumner. 

Meat-market:  John  Freer. 

Undertaker :  Henry  Labbitt. 

Express-office :  Henry  Labbitt. 

Banking-house  :  Olmsted  &  Storms. 

Insurance  agents:  A.  D.  P.  Van  Buren,  William  Blass, 
Olmsted  &  Storms,  R.  G.  Smith. 

Hotels :  Mrs.  L.  E.  Cole,  Mrs.  J.  Galligan. 

Billiard-saloons :  H.  Potts,  D.  K.  Rogers. 

Coopers :  Coggan  &  Smith. 

Blacksmith-  and  wagon-shops :  Geo.  E.  Blake,  Wm.  Lee, 
J.  P.  Bristol,  Lockhart  &  Towsley. 

Livery-stables :  R.  Milham,  E.  C.  Rowland. 

Foundry  and  planing-mill :  R.  E.  Strait. 

Lumber-dealer :  H.  S.  Thomas. 

Fruit-drying :  Bristol  &  Wilson. 

Green-house:  Almond  Austin. 

Flouring-mill :  Wing  &  Burlow. 

Wheat-buyer :  A.  H.  Hubbard. 

Agricultural  implements  :  Wm.  H.  Knapp. 

Stock-drover :  J.  C.  Blake  &  Son. 

Lawyers :  E.  M.  Clapp,  Jr.,  R.  G.  Smith. 

THE  PEESS  OF  GALESBUKG. 

Its  history  is  brief.  Some  time  in  1862  two  young  men 
came  to  Galesburg  and  started  the  publication  of  a  news- 
paper. They  did  not  accomplish  much.  They,  I  think, 
sold  out  or  handed  over  their  interest  to  a  Mr.  Brown, 
who,  with  an  old  press,  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
paper  styled  the  Galesburg  Union.  He  failed  in  printing 
the  paper  with  his  press  and  type,  and  went  to  Battle 
Creek,  where  the  paper  was  printed  and  sent  to  its  sub- 
scribers in  Galesburg.  The  enterprise  died  out  in  a  few 
months.  There  may  have  been  other  efforts  made  to  pub- 
lish a  paper  here,  but  none  have  succeeded. 

LADIES'  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

In  the  fall  of  1876  a  few  of  the  citizens  of  Galesburg, 
among  whom  Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Blake,  Miss  Carrie  Flint,  and 
Mrs.  A.  D.  P.  Van  Buren  deserve  special  notice  as  being 
the  first  agitators  of  this  enterprise,  took  steps  to  establish 
a  library.  After  several  preliminary  meetings,  the  society 
was  permanently  organized  Jan.  6,  1877,  by  the  election  of 
the  following  officers :  President,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Proctor ;  Vice- 
President,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Earl ;  Secretary,  Miss  F.  H.  Towne ; 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  A.  D.  P.  Van  Buren. 

The  present  officers  are :  President,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Smith ; 
Vice-President,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Proctor;  Secretary,  Mrs.  N. 
B.  Olmsted ;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Blake. 

The  library  now  contains  240  volumes,  and  we  can  say 
of  it  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  public  library  of 
500  volumes  in  which  could  be  found  so  many  excellent 
books.  The  enterprise  is  a  praiseworthy  one,  and  has  done 
much  already  to  awaken  a  desire  for  reading. 

ORDERS  AND  SOCIETIES. 

Prairie  Lodge,  No.  92,  F.  and  A.  Mn  held  its  first  ses- 
sion U.  D.,  Jan.  11,  a.d.  1856.  The  first  officers  were 
William  P.  Sutton,  W.  M. ;  Joseph  M.  Kidd,  S.  W. ;  E. 


R.,  Billings,  J.  W. ;  J.  C.  Blake,  Treas. ;  William  A. 
Blake,  Sec.  ;  E.  C.  Sterne,  S.  D. ;  D.  L.  Johnson,  J.  D. ; 
D.  E.  McClelland,  Tyler.  Since  that  time  the  lodge  has 
been  presided  over  by  the  following  officers : 

1856,  E.  C.  Sterne,  W.  M.;  J.  S.  Kenyon,  S.  W.j  C.  E.  Dean,  J.  W. 
1857,  W.  P.  Sutton,  W.  M.;  D.  L.  Johnson,  S.  W.;  I.  Corey,  J. 
W.  1858,  D.  L.  Johnson,  W.  M.  j  G.  B.  Peters,  S.  W. ;  I.  Corey, 
J.  W.  1859,  George  B.  Peters,  W.  M.  ;  W.  A.  Blake,  S.  W.'j  E. 
W.  Gale,  J.  W.  1860,  W.  A.  Blake,  W.  M. ;  Job  H.  Aldrich,  S. 
W.j  A.  Bartholomew,  J.  W.  1861,  W.  A.  Blake,  W.  M. ;  0.  F. 
Burroughs,  S.  W. ;  C.  W.  Cole,  J.  W.  1862,  O.  F.  Burroughs, 
W.  M.;  Isaac  Corey,  S.  W.;  C.  W.  Cole,  J.  W.  1863,  D.  L. 
Johnson,  W.  M. ;  A.  B.  Sumner,  S.  W. ;  A.  Bartholomew,  J.  W. 
1864,  W^  A.  Blake,  W.  M.;  A.  B.  Sumner,  S.  W.  j  S.  C.  Wilkin- 
son, J.  W.  1865,  M.  W.  Alfred,  W.  M. ;  A.  B.  Sumner,  S.  W.; 
R.  S.  Van  Vleet,  J.  W.  1866,  M.  W.  Alfred,  W.  M.;  R.  S.  Van 
Vleet,  S.  W.  j  L.  J.  Barber,  J.  W.  1867,  M.  W.  Alfred,  W.  M.  ; 
William  Schroder,  S.  W.;  E.  T.  Cogswell,  J.  W.  1868,  M.  W. 
Alfred,  W.  M. j  William  Schroder,  S.  W. ;  E.  T.  Cogswell,  J.  W. 
1869,  M.  W.  Alfred,  W.  M. ;  William  Schroder,  S.  W.;  D.  Carson, 
J.  W.  1870,  M.  W.  Alfred,  W.  M. ;  William  Schroder,  S.  W. ;  D. 
Carson,  J.  W.  1871,  M.  W.  Alfred,  W.  M. ;  D.  Carson,  S.  W. ; 
Arvin  Olin,  J.  W.  1872,  William  Schroder,  W.  M. ;  D.  Carson, 
S.  W.;  I.  Corey,  J.  W.  1873,  William  Schroder,  W.  M. ;  D.  Car- 
son, S.  W. ;  L.  H.  Chesebrough,  J.  W.  1874,  William  Schroder, 
W.  M.;  D.  Carson,  S.  W.;  L.  H.  Chesebrough,  J.  W.  1875,  L. 
H.  Chesebrough,  W.  M. ;  I.  N.  Carson,  S.  W. ;  Arvin  Olin,  J.  W. 
1876,  David  Carson,  W.  M.  j  H.  Labbitt,  S.  W.  j  W.  W.  Olin,  J. 
W.  1877,  W.  A.  Blake,  W.  M. ;  G.  W.  Miller,  S.  W. ;  John 
Powers,  J.  W.  1878,  W.  W.  Olin,  W.  M.  j  M.  L.  Milham,  S.  W. ; 
Milo  Adams,  J.  W.  1879,  M.  L.  Milham,  W.  M. ;  Arvin  Olin,  S. 
W. ;  Milo  Adams,  J.  W.  1880,  M.  L.  Milham,  W.  M. ;  Arvin 
Olin,  S.  W. ;  John  S.  Hiester,  J.  W. 

The  present  membership  is  76.  Regular  communications 
are  held  on  Saturday  evening  on  or  next  preceding  each 
full  moon. 

Galesburg  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons. — The  first 
regular  convocation  was  held  May  27,  1868.  The  follow- 
ing have  been  the  officers : 

1868,  M.  W.  Alfred,  H.  P. ;  0.  R.  Smith,  K. ;  J.  L.  Wheeler,  S.  1869, 
M.  W.  Alfred,  H.  P.;  0.  F.  Burroughs,  K. ;  I.  N.  Carson,  S. 
1870,  M.  W.  Alfred,  H.  P. ;  O.  F.  Burroughs,  K. ;  Charles  Heine, 
S.  -  1871,  M.  W.  Alfred,  H.  P.;  William  Schroder,  K. ;  Charles 
Heine,  S.  1872,  M.  W.  Alfred,  H.  P.;  William  Schroder,  K. ; 
Charles  Heine,  S.  1873,  William  Schroder,  H.  P.;  O.  F.  Bur- 
roughs, K.;  Arvin  Olin,  S.  1874,  William  Schroder,  H.  P.;  W. 
W.  Olin,  K.;  George  W.  Miller,  S.  1875,  William  Schroder,  H. 
P.  j  W.  W.  Olin,  K.  j  George  W.  Miller,  S.  1876,  William  Schro- 
der, H.  P.;  David  Carson,  K.;  George  W.  Miller,  S.  1877, 
William  Schroder,  H.  P.  j  George  W.  Miller,  K. ;  L.  H.  Chese- 
brough, S.  1878,  George  W.  Miller,  H.  P. ;  O.  F.  Burroughs,  K. : 
Henry  E.  Storms,  S.  1879,  0.  F.  Burroughs,  H.  P.;  D.  J.  Hart, 
K.;  L.  H.  Chesebrough,  S. 

Present  number  of  members,  53.  Regular  convocation 
on  Tuesday  evening  on  or  next  preceding  the  full  of  the 
moon  in  each  month. 

Galesburg  Grange,  No.  18,  P.  of  H.y  was  organized 
April  14,  1873,  with  the  names  of  31  persons  as  charter 
members.  The  officers  elected  were  as  follows :  David  B. 
Hull,  Master;  Oscar  F.  Campbell,  Overseer;  Truman  B. 
Hill,  Chaplain ;  Frank  B.  Austin,  Lecturer ;  Frank  S. 
Sleeper,  Steward;  Zerah  C.  Durkee,  Assistant  Steward; 
Ira  Joy,  Tfeas. ;  James  H.  Hopkins,  Sec. ;  Charles  G.  Jud- 
son,  Gate-Keeper ;  Mrs.  David  B.  Hull,  Ceres ;  Mrs.  Jennie 
Joy,  Pomona ;  Mrs.  M.  C.  Sherwood,  Flora ;  Mrs.  0.  F. 
Campbell,  Lady  Assistant  Steward. 

The  present  officers  are  H.  Dale  Adams,  Master;  Ira 
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Joy,  Overseer;  George  R.  C.  Adams,  Lecturer;  Oreb  A. 
Williams,  Steward  ;  Charles  G.  Judson,  Assistant  Steward  ; 
Truman  B.  Hill,  Chaplain ;  Mrs.  F.  B.  Austin,  Treas. ; 
Zerah  C.  Durkee,  See.;  Edgar  Judson,  Gate-Keeper;  Mrs. 
Ira  Joy,  Ceres ;  Mrs.  T.  R.  Hill,  Pomona ;  Mrs.  Charles  G. 
Judson,  Flora. 

The  Galesburg  Cornet  Band. — The  old  cornet  band  was 
organized  Aug.  4, 1870,  with  the  following  members  :  Chas. 
Harris,  leader,  with  E-flat  cornet ;  Ethan  Keith,  2d  E-flat 
cornet ;  L.  A.  Austin,  1st  B-flat  cornet ;  Augustus  Chase, 
1st  alto;  Chas.  Corey,  2d  alto;  Geo.  P.  Youmans,  1st 
tenor ;  A.  J.  Hoag,  E-flat  tuba  ;  Daniel  Hunting,  tenor 
drum  ;  Joseph  Gilfus,  bass  drum.  Geo.  P.  Youmans  was 
leader  after  the  second  year. 

The  second  and  present  organization,  with  full  uniform, 
was  effected  in  1876,  Mr.  Stacy,  of  Richland,  teacher; 
Geo.  P.  Youmans,  leader,  with  1st  E-flat  cornet;  F.  A. 
Wing,  2d  E-flat  cornet ;  L.  A.  Austin,  1st  B-flat  cornet ; 
W.  W.  Youmans,  2d  B-flat  cornet ;  Seymour  Minor,  1st 
alto  ;  S.  A.  Loveland,  2d  alto  ;  Richard  Vosburg,  1st  tenor ; 
James  Leach,  B-flat  baritone ;  Eugene  Pawlison,  B-flat 
bass  ;  P.  L.  Burdick,  tuba ;  E.  J.  Lockhart,  tenor-drum ; 
W.  Burrell,  bass-drum. 

Galesburg  Protection  Society. — This  society  was  or- 
ganized in  1851  with  the  following  officers  :  George  Davis, 
President ;  John  C.  Blake,  Secretary ;  Joseph  Whitford, 
Treasurer ;   John  C.  Blake,  Captain. 

The  present  officers  are  H.  Dale  Adams,  President ;  W. 
M.  Hamilton,  Jarvis  D.  x\dams,  Samuel  Carson,  A.  Olin, 
Thomas  B.  Lord,  Vice-Presidents ;  John  C.  Blake,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  ;  Burnard  Vosburg,  captain. 

This  society  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  this  entire  com- 
munity, so  much  so  that  they  have  succeeded  in  catching 
every  thief  who  has  stolen  a  horse,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  since  its  organization.  They  have  also  sent  two  or 
three  grave  offenders  to  the  State-prison. 

Galesburg  Driving-Park. — This  society  was  organized 
in  1868.  The  following  were  its  first  officers :  Jarvis  D. 
Adams,  President ;  Ralph  S.  Van  Vleet,  Secretary ;  Wm. 
Blass,  Treasurer. 

A  fine  half-mile  track  had  been  made  on  their  grounds  in 
Galesburg  and  good  buildings  erected,  and  for  several  years 
the  driving-park  afforded  rare  sport  for  men  of  the  turf 
and  the  large  crowds  of  people  who  attended  the  races. 
The  best  trotters  in  the  State,  and  some  from  other  States, 
and  the  fleetest  runners  were  entered  here  to  contend  for  the 
prizes.  Mr.  J.  D.  Adams,  after  acting  as  president  a  year 
or  more,  retired,  and  Capt.  Burnard  Vosburg.  became  presi- 
dent, and  continued  till  the  organization  was  abandoned. 
Under  Capt.  Vosburg's  successful  management  the  races  be- 
came popular,  and  for  several  seasons  the  driving-park  had 
its  little  "  Derby  day,"  that  drew  throngs  of  people  from 
various  parts  of  the  State  to  witness  the  sports  of  the  turf. 
There  was  also  an  agricultural  fair  held  here  for  two  sea- 
sons. J.  D.  Adams  was  president  of  this  organization,  which 
held  its  first  session  in  1869.  As  the  county  society  had 
about  died  out,  this  fair  took  its  place  and  was  a  successful 
one.  This  fair,  no  doubt,  was  the  cause  of  reviving  the 
county  fair. 

Temperance. —  Galesburg  Lodge,  No.  303,  was  chartered 


with  33  members,  Jan.  11,  1866.  This  was  a  flourishing 
institution  for  a  few  years,  performed  its  mission  for  the  good 
of  the  temperance  cause,  and  is  now  "  among  the  things 
that  were." 

The  Red  Ribbon  Reform  Club. — On  the  evening  of  Jan. 
31,  1877,  a  Red  Ribbon  Reform  Club  was  organized  in 
Galesburg.  Through  the  influence  of  Joseph  Keen  a  num- 
ber of  citizens  had  assembled  in  Abel  Hoag's  store.  When 
Mr.  Keen  moved  that  they  proceed  to  organize  a  red  ribbon 
club,  Abel  Hoag  was  made  chairman  and  called  the  meeting 
to  order,  and  the  following  officers  were  elected :  President, 
Joseph  Keen ;  First  Vice-President,  E.  M.  Clapp,  Jr. ; 
Second  Vice-President,  Wm.  Crittenden ;  Third  Vice- 
President,  Wesley  Haight ;  Secretary,  Stewart  L.  Boom  ; 
Financial  Secretary,  R.  G.  Smith ;  Treasurer,  N.  B.  Wheeler; 
Steward,  A.  Rikey  ;  Marshals,  M.  Culver,  J.  Rellis ;  Ser- 
geant-at- Arms,  J.  McGinnis.  This  has  been  an  active  tem- 
perance club,  has  done  great  good,  but  is  now  suspended. 

The  Ladies  Christian  Temperance  Union. — This  society 
was  organized  in  1878.  The  officers  were  :  President,  Mrs. 
H.  P.  Henderson  ;  Secretary,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Smith :  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Ford. 

It  has  the  same  officers  yet,  except  president.  Mrs.  H. 
D.  Adams  now  fills  that  office.  This  is  a  zealous  temperance 
organization. 

THE  GALESBUKG   LYCEUM. 

"  He  was  in  logic  a  great  critic, 
Profoundly  skilled  in  analytic, 
He  could  distinguish  and  divide 
A  hair  'twixt  south  and  southwest  side/' 

This  lyceum  dates  as  far  back  as  "  the  old  log  school- 
house  on  Toland  Prairie."  And  those  old  log  walls,  were 
they  in  existence  and  able  to  report,  could  tell  of  the 
Chathams  and  Foxes,  the  Burkes  and  Sheridans  in  this 
little  parliamentary  arena  of  discussion,  who  stoutly  argued, 
pro  and  con.,  the  mooted  questions  of  their  day  in  many  a 
learned  "  bout."  The  early  settlers,  like  the  old  Greeks 
in  their  Olympic  games,  were  accustomed  to  meet  and  con- 
tend for  a  prize ;  the  former  going  into  the  contest  on  their 
mental,  as  the  latter  once  did  on  their  muscular  strength. 
And  as  the  Greek  athlete  from  his  exercise  became  stronger 
physically,  so  the  pioneer  debater  from  his  exercise,  no 
doubt,  became  stronger  intellectually.  At  any  rate,  the 
arena  of  debate  is  one  of  the  best  training-schools  for 
any  class  of  men  who  wish  to  develop  intellectual  power. 
Had  we  more  of  them  in  our  common-school  districts  and 
higher  schools,  we  would  have  more  farmers  qualified  for 
the  duties  of  the  halls  of  State  and  national  legislation.  Get 
the  boy  or  the  man  anxious  to  discuss  a  question  in  the 
school-house  lyceum,  and  you  have  aroused  in  him  a  desire 
for  moral  and  intellectual  things  which  will  lead  him  on 
to  higher  mental  attainments  day  by  day.  An  awakened, 
hearty  interest  in  the  varied  topics  of  the  times  is  not  only 
essential  to  make  an  intelligent  voter  but  to  make  more 
useful  men.  A  man  may  know  a  great  many  things,  but 
none  of  them  well.  It  is  by  discussion  that  we  become  well 
informed  on  a  subject, — that  we  get  accurate  knowledge. 

Of  the  old  lyceum  we  have  no  record.  From  the  recol- 
lections of  some  of  its  members  we  have  gathered  the  fol- 
lowing facts  :  Among  the  disputants  were  Dr.  James  Har- 
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lis,  Deacon  Philip  Gray,  E.  M.  Clapp,  Rufus  S.  Clapp, 
Roswell  Ransom,  Sherman  Comings,  Ephraim  S.  Whipple, 
A.  R.  Brown,  P.  H.  Whitford,  Nathaniel  Cothren  and  his 
son  Morris,  with  others  whose  names  are  forgotten.  Some 
of  these  members  were  men  of  decided  talent.  Dr.  Harris, 
whose  varied  attainments  in  the  three  learned  professions, 
and  his  familiarity  with  politics  and  the  topics  of  the  day, 
and  withal  being  a  ready  talker,  made  him  "  a  free  lance" 
in  any  controversy.  Deacon  Philip  Gray,  a  man  of  strong 
intellect,  born  and  reared  in  New  England, — the  home  of 
orthodoxy  and  modern  logic, — which,  with  his  religious 
training  and  accurate  speech,  made  him  an  able  disputant. 
The  Clapps,  men  of  close  observation,  good  memory,  and 
common-sense  logic,  discussed  a  question  well.  Roswell 
Ransom  was  the  readiest  and  most  fluent  speaker  of  the 
oW  lyceum.  A.  R.  Brown  was  a  fine  speaker  and  good  de- 
bater. Ephraim  S.  Whipple,  a  Universalist  minister,  was 
the  member  of  ready  speech  ;  though  not  so  fruitful  in  ex- 
pedients, he  could  make  a  good  use  of  what  resources  he 
had,  and  could  always  talk  his  time  out.  P.  H.  Whitford 
was  the  disputant  who  watched  for  the  enemy  to  expose  his 
weak  side,  or  get  into  difficulty,  or  off  his  guard  before  he 
attacked  him.  In  discussing  religious  topics  he  always  used 
the  flinty  Genevan  logic ;  hence  the  Universalist,  Whipple, 
with  his  plausible  Hosea-Ballou  reasoning,  was  a  foe  he 
loved  to  encounter.  They  have  broken  many  a  lance  over 
"  future  rewards  and  punishments."  Morris  Cothren  was 
a  young  though  spirited  debater. 

One  of  the  debaters  became  so  excited  at  one  time  over 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  giving  firearms  to  the  In- 
dians that  in  the  frenzy  of  his  feelings  he  exclaimed, 
"  What,  put  guns  in  their  hands  to  cut  their  throats !" 

The  old  club  has  never  really  been  abandoned  ;  it  has 
from  time  to  time  been  revived  by  some  of  its  old  members, 
who  with  new  disputants  have  discussed  the  questions  of 
their  time.  The  club  now  is  composed  of  P.  H.  Whitford, 
one  of  the  pioneer  set  of  forty  years  ago ;  Wm.  A.  Blake, 
Dr.  0.  F.  Burroughs,  Ezra  Beckwith,  A.  D.  P.  Van  Buren, 
John  Powers,  A.  H.  Proctor,  E.  M.  Clapp,  Jr.,  and  others. 
For  the  last  ten  years  the  club  has  held  its  usual  sessions. 
It  has  been  an  excellent  training-school,  one  in  which  its 
members  have  been  greatly  benefited.  The  thousand-and- 
one  discussions  have  resulted  in  mental  and  literary  cul- 
ture, breadth  of  reasoning,  and  broader  and  more  thorough 
acquaintance  with  history  and  the  practical  questions  and 
topics  of  the  day. 

VILLAGE   OF   COMSTOCK. 

The  site  of  the  village  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Kala- 
mazoo River,  and  is  based  nearly  at  the  centre  of  sections 
17,  18,  19,  and  20,  and  extends  northward  on  the  western 
border  of  section  17.  Comstock  Creek  runs  southward 
through  the  village,  and  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad 
east  and  west  through  it.  The  village  was  surveyed  in  183- 
by  direction  of  Gen.  H.  H.  Comstock,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  it  was  ever  platted  or  recorded.  It  has  never 
had  a  village  organization,  and  what  few  streets  it  has  are 
parts  of  the  township  highway. 

The  first  white  man  who  visited  the  present  site  of  Com- 
stock village  for  the  purpose  of  locating  land  and  a  home 


there-was  Judge  Caleb  Eldred,  in  the  summer  of  1880. 
Having  done  this,  he  then  engaged  Ralph  Tuttle,  of  Toland 
Prairie,  to  erect  a  log  house  on  the  land  he  had  selected, 
and  he  returned  East  to  make  arrangements  for  removing 
his  family  to  this  place.  Mr.  Tuttle,  during  the  following 
season,  "  put  up"  the  body  of  a  log  bouse  on  Mr.  Eldred's 
land,  but  did  not  put  on  the  roof.  From  Judge  Eldred 
the  writer  learned  what  transpired  next.  It  was  substan- 
tially as  follows : 

"  After  I  left,  Hiram  Moore  and  E.  A.  Jackson  came, 
and,  putting  a  roof  on  my  log  building,  occupied  it  as  their 
own."  Mr.  Moore  afterwards  excused  the  matter  to  Judge 
Eldred  by  saying,  u  I  did  not  believe  he  would  ever  re- 
turn to  this  township."  Mr.  Eldred  does  not  state  that 
Mr.  Tuttle  built  his  house  in  the  fall,  or  where  he  built. 
The  following  facts  I  have  obtained  from  Mrs.  Linus  Elli- 
son (who  was  at  the  time  referred  to  Mrs.  George  Town- 
send).  They  are  the  most  direct  evidence  I  have  been  able 
to  get;  are  from  one  who  was  here,  and  now  distinctly  re- 
members what  transpired  at  Comstock,  or  the  "  Creek,"  in 
the  fall  of  1830  and  the  following  year. 

These  facts  are  in  a  letter  dated  Lowell,  Mich.,  Jan.  18, 
1880,  to  J.  R.  Comings,  Mrs.  Ellison's  brother,  and  in 
substance  as  follows : 

"We  left  Detroit  the  1st  of  November,  1830,  and  the  last  of  the 
month  arrived  at  Toland,  and  got  into  our  house  near  Christmas. 
Judge  Eldred  had  been  here,  made  his  selection  of  land  at  Comstock, 
engaged  Tuttle  to  build  him  a  house,  and  had;  left  before  we  came.  In 
the  mean  time  Moore  and  Jackson  came,  liked  the  location,  and  bought 
what  they  called  a  '  floating  claim,'  and  put  it  on  the  land.  This  was, 
as  I  recollect,  in  January  of  1831.  They  wanted  George  and  I  (Mrs. 
George  Townsend's  husband)  to  go  there  and  board  them  till  Messrs. 
Lane  and  Ellison  should  get  here  with  their  families,  as  Mrs.  Lane  was 
to  keep  their  house.  We  went.  There  were  neither  doors  nor  windows 
in  the  house.  We  stayed  three  weeks,  and  in  that  time  the  commis- 
sioners came  from  Ann  Arbor  to  locate  the  courfty-seat  of  Kalamazoo. 
The  inhabitants  met  them  there,  and  a  number  of  them  on  coming 
back  stayed  with  us  all  night.  The  weather  was  cold  with  a  good  deal 
of  snow.  The  old  judge  came  on  very  early  in  the  spring,  with  his 
family,  and  built  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek,  south  side  of  the  road. 
The  first  house,  the  one  Tuttle  built,  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek, 
north  side  of  the  road.  Father  went  twice  to  Detroit  with  oxen  for 
our  goods,  sometimes  camping  out.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lane  and  two  chil- 
dren slept  on  their  sled  four  nights,  on  the  way  from  Ann  Arbor, 
where  they  had  come  in  the  fall  of  1830,  a  little  earlier  than  we  got 
here.     This  makes  Mr.  Lane's  arrival  here  in  the  spring  of  1831." 

This  concludes  Mrs.  Ellison's  letter,  and  it  establishes 
what  Ralph  Tuttle  and  J.  R.  Comings  have  always  main- 
tained, that  no  one  lived  at  Comstock  in  the  fall  of  1830. 
They  were  here  at  that  time  and  ought  to  know.  Now 
Mrs.  Ellison,  who  was  here  also  (and  her  family  the  first  to 
occupy  a  house  at  Comstock),  corroborates  what  her  brother 
and  Mr.  Tuttle  have  claimed  in  regard  to  the  time  of  the 
first  settlement  at  Comstock. 

We  give  below  Mr.  Henry  Little's  view  on  this  subject. 
He  claims  that  Leland  Lane  and  his'  family  were  there  in 
the  fall  of  1830,  "and  boarded  Hiram  Moore  till  late  in 
the  summer  of  1831."  But,  as  we  have  said,  Mrs.  Elli- 
son's letter  and  the  opinions  of  Ralph  Tuttle  and  J.  R. 
Comings,  all  of  whom  were  here  at  the  time,  contradict 
this.  Finally,  Mr.  Tuttle  says,  in  a  late  letter  to  the  writer, 
that  he  did  not  "  put  up"  the  log  house  at  Comstock  in  the 
fall  of  1830.     With  this  we  leave  the  subject. 
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The  following  is  from  Mr.  Little's  letter : 

"Hiram  Moore  came  here  in  the  fall  of  1830,  and  Lovell  came  in 
the  spring  of  1831.  They  plowed  and  planted  corn  and  potatoes,  etc., 
and  entered  several  tracts  of  land  at  the  land-sale  at  White  Pigeon,  in 
June,  when  Lovell  went  East  for  his  family,  and  returned  with  his 
family  in  the  fall  of  1831.  John  Moore,  who  had  been  residing  several 
years  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  came  here  the  last  of  September,  1831.  Lovell 
remained  on  the  Prairie  until  in  the  fall  of  1833,  when  he  built  a  house 
at  the  creek,  in  which  he  lived  until  in  the  fall  of  1836,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Grand  Rapids.  Hiram  Moore  for  several  years  was  not  per- 
manently located  at  any  place.  In  1834  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Har- 
riet West  Fogg.  While  he  was  arranging  and  perfecting  his  harvest- 
ing machine,  he  lived  some  time  at  the  creek,  and  some  of  the  time  at 
Schoolcraft,  and  some  of  the  time  at  Climax ;  his  farm  at  that  place  he 
sold  to  D.  C.  Reed,  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  went  to  Wisconsin. 
John  Moore  remained  on  the  old  homestead  many  years.  Cyrus  Lovell 
within  one  year  went  to  Bronson.  Linus  Ellison  within  two  years 
sold  his  place  and  bought  and  improved  the  place  long  since  occupied 
by  Eli  B.  Anderson.  Wm.  Earle  went  to  live  on  the  Prairie  in  the 
spring  of  1832.  After  a  few  weeks'  sojourn  with  Tuttle,  I  removed, 
with  my  family,  into  a  log  cabin  with  Leland  Lane  at  the  creek,  which 
was  on  section  17,  in  what  is  now  the  township  of  Comstock.  That 
cabin  was  on  land  belonging  to  Moore  and  Jackson.  Not  one  nail  or 
spike  or  any  sawed  lumber  had  been  used  in  the  construction  of  that 
edifice.  The  chamber  floor  was  of  bark  peeled  from  large  trees.  A 
large  fireplace  was  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  I  placed  my  cooking- 
stove  at  the  other  end.  My  stove  and  the  one  used  by  Wm.  Jones,  on 
Gull  Prairie,  were  the  only  stoves  in  the  north  half  of  this  county  at 
this  time,  but  subsequently,  when  Dr.  Abbott  moved  in,  he  brought  a 
cooking-stove  with  him.  Caleb  Eldred,  Samuel  Percival,  Leland 
Lane,  and  my  family  were  at  the  Creek,  with  the  seven  families  on 
the  Prairie,  making  eleven  families  in  what  is  now  known  as  the 
township  of  Comstock.  To  feed  that  vast  multitude  the  wheat- 
stacks  of  Prairie  Ronde  were  laid  under  contribution,  the  hungry  ap- 
plicant sometimes  waiting  several  days  while  the  wheat  was  being 
thrashed  on  the  bare  ground,  and  then  taking  it  to  Vicksburg  to  be 
ground.  John  Moore,  in  the  fall  of  1831,  brought  in  a  drove  of  steers 
from  Indiana,  and  Jackson  and  Town  brought  in  a  drove  of  hogs. 
Some  months  later  Win.  R.  Thompson  passed  here  with  a  drove  of 
hogs  for  Jacksonjburg.  Caleb  Eldred's  saw-mill,  several  rods  south 
of  the  road,  was  in  operation  in  the  early  part  of  the  fall.  Andrew 
McCarty  had  put  up  the  frame  and  begun  the  running-gear  of  a  saw- 
mill, several  rods  north  of  the  road,  for  Moore  and  Jackson,  which 
machinery  I  finished.  Religious  meetings  were  held  every  Sabbath, 
sometimes  at  Eldred's  and  sometimes  at  Cummins's,  on  the  Prairie, 
Wm.  Jones  preaching  occasionally.  During  the  winter  of  1831-32  a 
Baptist  church  was  organized ;  the  ceremony  took  place  at  Eldred's. 
Eldred  and  wife,  their  hired  man,  named  Aldrich,  and  Isaac  Briggs 
and  wife,  of  Gull  Prairie,  were  the  members.  Lane  worked  most  of 
the  time  at  his  trade  (coopering),  but  in  the  spring  of  1832  he  moved 
into  the  new  house  he  had  built  on  section  18,  half  a  mile  west  of  the 
Creek.  About  the  same  time  Guy  C.  Merrill  built  a  house  and  black- 
smith-shop on  the  west  bank  of  the  Creek,  a  few  rods  north  of  the 
road,  where  he  commenced  as  the  first  blacksmith  in  all  Arcadia.  In 
the  fall  of  that  year  Percival's  grist-mill  was  finished  and  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  Comstock  assisting  him  some  with  money.  Eldred 
transported  the  millstoties  and  iron-work  from  Detroit  the  winter 
before  on  ox-sleds.  In  the  summer  of  1833,  Comstock's  store  was 
built,  close  to  the  west  end  of  the  bridge,  on  the  north  side  of  the  road. 
In  the  fall  it  was  filled  with  a  good  stock  of  goods,  J.  C.  Fuller  (my 
brother-in-law)  being  clerk.  The  post-office  was  in  that  store.  From 
the  fall  of  1833  to  the  spring  of  1836,  Comstock,  as  then  called,  had 
quite  a  business-like  aspect.  During  that  time,  besides  the  business 
places  already  enumerated,  there  was  the  hotel,  that  was  built  and  kept 
by  Jackson  j  John  Webb,  the  doctor ;  Lovell  Moore,  the  lawyer,  the 
Englishman  ;  Ashley,  the  tailor;  a  wagon-shop  and  shoe-shop. 

"  In  the  mean  time  many  new  settlers  had  come  in,  and  had  opened 
up  new  farms  in  all  directions.  Early  in  the  summer  of  1833  the 
celebrated  T.  W.  Merrill  came  to  my  log  cabin,  bringing  with  him  an 
old  Eastern  acquaintance,  whom  we  had  known  as  Sarah  Oaks,  but  then 
Mrs.  Merrill.  She  boarded  with  us  while  he  was  building  his  house, 
about  two  miles  east  of  Comstock  village.  From  that  time  the  elder 
preached  here  occasionally.  Mason  Knappen,  who  came  to  Gull 
Prairie  in  1833,  also  preached  here  sometimes.   At  an  early  day  H.  H. 


Comstock  began  to  improve  his  lands  at  the  village,  and  soon  he  had 
a  splendid  farm,  with  elegant  buildings,  with  all  the  desirable  appoint- 
ment for  his  luxurious,  happy  home,  where  he  lived  for  many  years. 
In  the  early  part  of  1831,  Comstock  promised  the  people  here  that 
he  would  build  for  them  a  good,  nice  school- house  whenever  they 
might  need  it,  if  they  would  name  the  town  Comstock.  Between  the 
spring  of  1833  and  that  of  1834  the  town  was  organized  by  the  name 
of  Comstock,  and  he  redeemed  his  pledge  by  building  that  school- 
house  on  the  high  ground  north  of  the  village.  Comstock  was  ex- 
actly the  right  man  for  this  place  and  the  times.  He  knew  his  father 
had  a  vast  amount  of  money,  and  the  warm,  generous  nature  of 
Horace  prompted  him  to  bring  that  money  from  the  place  where  it 
was  not  needed,  and  bring  it  to  Michigan  and  sow  it  broadcast,  where 
it  would  do  more  good.  He  invested  in  lands  very  extensively,  and 
in  various  business  operations  at  many  places  in  the  West,  especially 
at  Detroit  and  Chicago.  He  built  a  hotel  and  flouring-mill  at  Ot- 
sego, both  of  which  structures  were  of  mammoth  proportions,  and 
better  suited  to  the  business  demands  of  to-day  than  of  that  time. 
But  of  all  the  places  on  this  earthly  ball,  the  Creek  was  to  be  his 
darling,  favorite  pet,  the  object  of  his  special,  fostering  care,  and 
place  of  his  abode.  Nothing  was  to  be  feared  from  the  pretended 
rivalship  of  that  half-crazy,  eccentric  Bronson,  way  down  there  by 
the  river.  Bronsou's  place  was  geographically  wrong;  it  was  low 
and  wet,  and  would  be  unhealthy  j  and,  besides  all  that,  Bronson  was 
entirely  alone,  and  without  money,  and  friends,  and  influence.  But 
Comstock  had  the  right  location,  and  money,  and  friends,  and  influ- 
ence, and  would  hart  the  county  seat.  Here  would  be  manifested  all 
that  money,  skill,  influence,  and  energetic  action  could  accomplish. 
The  city  would  be  built  upon  the  most  liberal  and  magnificent  plan 
that  could  be  desired.  Liberal  grants  of  land  would  be  made  for  school- 
houses,  churches,  and  other  public  buildings,  public  squares,  parks,  and 
wide  streets  and  avenues.  I  had  been  tolerably  well  apprised  of  all  the 
sayings  and  doings  and  movements  in  regard  to  this  great  prospective 
city  during  the  time  between  the  fall  of  1830  and  the  summer  of 
183.1.  When  I  started  for  Michigan  (as  I  knew  nothing  about  farming), 
it  was  my  expectation  and  belief  that  I  would  be  a  permanent  resi- 
dent of  this  great  city.  Very  soon  after  my  arrival  here  I  entered  105 
acres  of  land  on  the  plain,  one  and  one-half  miles  east  of  the  Creek, 
with  the  intention  of  entering  as  much  more  adjoining  it  as  soon  as 
the  prospects  of  the  city  would  warrant  it.  I  remained  here  month  after 
month  without  being  able  to  obtain  a  city  lot  on  which  to  build  my 
house,  because  the  city  had  never  been  surveyed  and  platted.  Finally, 
after  a  long  time,  the  surveyor  came  with  his  compass  and  chain. 
That  was  a  glorious  day,  a  time  long  to  be  remembered.  That  great 
event  would  make  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
All  the  Creekites  were  astir,  and  now,  while  I  am  chronicling  these 
facts,  my  bosom  swells  with  inexpressible  emotions.  I  was  so 
anxious  to  witness  the  operations  of  surveying  a  large  city,  that  I 
volunteered  to  go  and  assist  in  any  capacity  in  which  I  could  be 
most  serviceable.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  work  we  clambered  over 
old  logs,  and  over  and  under  tree-tops,  and  among  brush.  During 
that  campaign  of  several  days  I  learned  very  much  of  what  I  was 
ignorant  of  before.  A  few  days  after  the  completion  of  the  survey 
of  the  city,  one  of  the  denizens  of  the  Creek  became  the  owner  of  a 
good  slice  of  Gull  Prairie,  whither  he  went  with  his  family  early  in 
the  spring  of  1832.  The  Comstock  flat,  on  which  we  surveyed  that 
city,  has  since  remained  one  entire,  unbroken  tract  of  land,  without 
diminution  of  quantity  and  without  the  lines  being  changed  by  the 
interference  of  one  single  city  or  village  lot,  but  it  has  most  of  the 
time  to  this  day  been  used  as  farming-land.  Long  may  it  and  its 
owner  live  and  prosper  !" 

The  village  enjoyed  quite  a  lively  trade  for  a  while.  Its 
store,  its  mills,  and  its  mechanics'  shops,  gave  it  the  stir  and 
aspect  of  a  busy  little  town  for  a  number  of  years.  It 
had  first-class  men  to  start  it ;  no  better  could  be  found  in 
any  early  settlement  in  the  county.  But  losing  the  county- 
seat  killed  it. 

GEN.  HORACE  H.  COMSTOCK. 

The  facts  of  his  life  are  these:  He  came  here  from 
Cooperstown,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1831,  an  ambitious 
young  man  with  plenty  of  money.*     "  Emigration  always 


®  It  is  said  he  came  here  with  $60,000. 
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advanced  a  man  several  degrees."  "  New  neighbors,  in  their 
uncertainty  about  a  man's  rank,  are  prone  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  all  doubts,  and  exalt  as  far  as  possible  the  lustre 
which  the  late  comer  confers  upon  the  settlement."  It  was 
always  interesting  to  find  out  a  stranger.  He  brought  new 
history,  and  as  books  were  scarce,  he  was  a  biography  which 
each  settler  eagerly  perused.  Consequently  when  Horace 
H.  Comstock  came  to  the  young  settlement  in  the  west  part 
of  the  township,  some  attention  was  given  him  on  account  of 
his  title  of  general.  He  was  a  courteous  gentleman,  which 
made  him  popular ;  he  was  a  lawyer,  which  gave  him  stand- 
ing; he  was  a  politician,  which  gave  him  party  influence;  he 
was  considered  wealthy,  which  raised  him  still  higher ;  but 
he  took  the  highest  rank  of  all  from  being  the  husband  of  a 
lovely  woman,  a  lady  of  refinement  and  niece  of  James  Fen- 
imore  Cooper,  the  celebrated  novelist.  His  defects  were 
prominent.  "  Paint  me  warts  and  all,"  Cromwell  said  to 
the  artist.  That  was  essential  to  a  good  portrait  of  the  man. 
In  what  many  have  heretofore  said  about  H.  H.  Comstock 
too  much  time  has  been  wasted  on  the  "  warts."  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them  in  his  case.  But  in  what  he  has 
done  to  benefit  this  township  we  have.  Says  an  old  settler, 
who  knew  Mr.  Comstock  well,  "  His  kindness  and  generos- 
ity to  the  early  settlers  were  proverbial.  He  had  a  word  of 
encouragement  or  material  aid  to  all  that  were  in  trouble 
or  want ;  and  the  lapse  of  forty-five  years  has  not  staled 
the  memory  of  his  generous  deeds.  The  money  that  Com- 
stock has  given  away  would  be  a  fortune  now.  He  helped 
everybody  that  needed  help,  whether  he  knew  he  would  get 
his  money  back  or  not."  He  furnished  the  money  to  build 
the  mill  at  Comstock ;  associated  Judge  Eldred  with  him, 
who  furnished  the  millstones ;  made  the  millwright,  Samuel 
Percival,  a  partner,  and  set  him  to  building  the  mill ;  built 
a  school-house  and  gave  it  to  the  people,  who  in  turn  named 
the  township  after  him.  The  little  village  could  justly  be 
proud  of  so  munificent  a  founder ;  a  patron  who  so  lavishly 
supplied  her  wants  and  so  chivalrously  guarded  her  interests. 
He  built  a  beautiful  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  stream 
that  flowed  through  the  village.  Here  his  wife,  a  lady  of 
culture  and  high  social  worth,  presided.  The  best  society 
in  Kalamazoo  were  guests  at  his  table.  "  Comstock  Hall" 
was  noted  for  its  fine  social  and  intellectual  entertainments. 
From  the  first,  Comstock's  highest  ambition  was  to  make 
the  little  village  he  had  founded  the  county-seat.  And 
although  he  soon  learned  that  it  had  been  established  at 
Kalamazoo,  yet  he  directed  his  best  efforts  and  much  of  his 
ample  means  to  have  that  decision  changed,  and  Comstock 
made  the  favored  location.  He  believed  he  was  able  to  ac- 
complish this.  Here,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kalamazoo,  his 
little  protege  should  become  widely  known  as  the  seat  where 
the  courts  would  be  held,  and  the  county  institutions  lo- 
cated ;  this  would  be  the  centre  of  trade  for  the  surrounding 
region.  And  the  beautiful  river  seemed  to  murmur  of 
boats  and  barges  dropping  down  its  current,  laden  with  pro- 
duce, and  returning  freighted  with  merchandise  from  the 
East.  And  he  pushed  forward  his  work.  Soon  a  landing 
was  stretched  along  the  river's  bank,  opposite  the  town,  and 
up  sprang  a  commodious  warehouse  hard  by  it ;  a  hotel 
and  flouring-mill  were  built  at  Otsego,  while  down  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kalamazoo  arose  a  large  storehouse  for  use 


in  receiving  goods  shipped  to  and  from  the  busy  marts 
of  the  new  city.  Alas !  for  the  ambitious  and  munificent 
founder  of  a  village  which  he  strove  to  make  a  county-seat. 
All  his  efforts  failed ;  his  bold  scheme  was  but  the  pride 
and  wonder  of  an  hour.  Yet  there  was  a  time  when  Kal- 
amazoo had  in  the  young  village  of  Comstock  a  dangerous 
rival  for  the  county-seat.  Roswell  Ransom  and  Cyrus 
Lovell  were  here  in  1831,  and  bought  the  betterments  of 
Isaac  Toland,  on  the  prairie  bearing  his  name.  When 
Mr.  Ransom  returned  to  his  home  in  Yermont,  so  confident 
were  the  settlers  here  then  that  the  county-seat  would 
be  at  Comstock,  that  he  told  his  friends  in  Yermont  he 
had  bought  lands  some  three  or  four  miles  from  where  the 
county-seat  was  to  be  located.  In  1832  a  meeting,  com- 
posed of  settlers  from  Prairie  Ronde,  Gull,  Comstock,  and 
other  settlements  in  the  county,  met  at  Kalamazoo  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter,  and  to  decide  where  the  county-seat  should 
be  located.  Kalamazoo  received  the  most  votes  for  such 
location.  Hiram  Moore  and  Gen.  Comstock  had  visited 
Detroit  to  confer  with  the  authorities  there  and  press  their 
claim.  But  the  vote  given  at  the  Kalamazoo  meeting  of 
settlers  had  much  to  do  with  depriving  the  village  of 
Comstock  of  this  great  prize.  It  was  well  that  the  better 
counsel  prevailed,  and  Kalamazoo  became  the  county-seat* 
Mr.  Comstock,  before  he  came  here  to  live,  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  Detroit  and  Chicago  trade,  Indian,  traders', 
and  military  supplies,  etc.  He  was  the  first  senator  elected 
from  this  county  to  the  first  Legislature.  This  was  held 
in  Detroit  in  1835.  He  was  re-elected  in  1837,  and  again 
in  1838.  In  1849  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  Otsego.  He  was  supervisor  for  the  town- 
ship of  Comstock  for  four  terms,  beginning  in  1840.  In 
1844  he  removed  to  Kalamazoo,  where  he  bought  the 
Col.  Edwards  residence.  He  had  purchased  in  1837,  of 
Justus  Burdick,  one-quarter  interest  in  the  property  cov- 
ered by  the  plat  of  the  village  of  Kalamazoo,  for  which 
he  paid$17,000.f  Mrs.  Comstock  died  in  February,  1846. 
This  was  a  great  loss  to  Mr.  Comstock.  His  best  friend, 
one  whose  influence  not  only  gave  him  a  standing,  but  had 
a  salutary  influence  on  his  conduct,  was  gone.  Some  time 
after  he  removed  to  Otsego,  married  again,  and  went  to 
New  York  City,  where  he  disappears  from  the  scenes  of 
our  history,  and  where,  many  years  ago,  he  saw  the  last  of 
earth,  far  away  from  the  field  of  his  Western  ambition,  his 
hopes,  and  his  projects.  He  left  three  children.  Sabina, 
the  oldest  (residence  unknown).  Fannie  is  now  Mrs. 
William  Giddings,  and  is  living  in  Kansas.  Willie,  the 
youngest  and  pride  of  his  mother,  we  are  informed,  was 
killed  by  the  Indians  on  the  Plains. 

EABLY  SETTLERS. 

Leland  Lane  and  E.  A.  Jackson  came  from  Chester, 
Windsor  Co.,  Yt.,  either  in  the  fall  of  1830  or  the  spring 
of  1831.  Mr.  Jackson  was  a  worthy  man,  and  aided  the 
little  colony  at  Comstock  in  various  ways,  which  have  been 
noticed  in  another  place.     He  died  in  1835  or  1836,  at 


*  Kalamazoo  (then  Bronson)  was  selected  as  the  county-seat  by 
commissioners  appointed  by  Governor  Cass,  in  January,  1831. — -Ep. 

f  We  do  not  find  this  statement  corroborated,  but  it  may  be  correct. 
—Ed. 
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Comstock.  Mr.  Lane  was  an  excellent  man  and  most  effi- 
cient township  officer,  and  to  him  and  E.  M.  Clapp,  who 
were  the  town  clerks,  much  credit  is  due  for  the  clear  and 
satisfactory  account  we  get  of  the  early  township  proceed- 
ings. Mr.  Lane  was  a  man  esteemed  highly  by  all  who 
knew  him.     He  died  many  years  ago. 

N.  H.  Burlingham,  another  of  the  early  township  offi- 
cers, and  an  efficient  one,  now  lives  in  Kalamazoo. 

The  Loveland  brothers — Seymour,  Lyman,  Josiah, 
Stephen  B.,  and  Hiram  D. — came  from  Niagara  Co., 
N.  Y.,  and  settled  at  or  near  Comstock  village,  in  1834  or 
1835.  Seymour  settled  on  the  lands  now  owned  by  M.  B. 
Weston.  Lyman  stayed  but  a  short  time ;  Josiah  settled 
at  Comstock,  where  he  now  resides.  Stephen  B.,  who 
came  as  a  cooper,  finally  located  on  the  land  entered  by 
Leland  Lane,  southwest  of  the  village,  and  which  he  made 
into  a  good  farm.     He  died  in  1877. 

Hiram  D.  came  in  the  spring  of  1835,  and  worked  eleven 
years  at  shoemaking  in  Kalamazoo.  He  in  1853  bought 
an  interest  in  the  flouring-mill  at  Comstock,  and  became  a 
partner  with  Guyon  Fisher,  in  which  business  he  is  at  the 
present  time. 

David  Hale  and  his  brother  Samuel,  from  Orleans  Co., 
N.  Y.,  came  to  Comstock  in  1835.  Samuel  D.  Wells  and 
Warren  B.  Spaulding  came  from  the  same  place  about  the 
same  time,  the  one  settling  on  lands  which  his  wife's  uncle, 
S.  Percival,  gave  him,  and  now  owned  by  A.  L.  Ranney. 
Mr.  Spaulding,  who  had  married  the  niece  of  Samuel  Per- 
cival, was  a  long  time  assistant  in  Mr.  Percival's  mill.  He 
afterwards  took  charge  of  the  Percival  farm  in  Galesburg. 
He  and  his  excellent  wife  now  live  in  Fentonville,  Genesee 
Co.,  Mich.  Mrs.  Spaulding  furnished  the  facts  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Galesburg. 

Montgomery  Percival  came  with  his  family  from  Orleans 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1835,  and  settled  at  Comstock,  where  he 
began  as  a  farmer.  We  have  spoken  of  his  erecting  a  full- 
ing-mill and  grist-mill  at  Comstock.  He  was  a  worthy 
pioneer  and  citizen,  and  dying  a  few  years  ago,  left  a  good 
memory.  Mrs.  Betsey  JefFers  and  Mrs.  Enoch  S.  Knapp 
are  his  daughters.  They  live,  the  one  at  Comstock,  the 
other  on  her  fine  farm  northwest  of  the  village. 

SCHOOLS. 

District  No.  1,  Comstock  and  Kalamazoo. — It  is  gener- 
ally conceded  that  Dr.  John  Webb  taught  the  first  school 
in  the  village  of  Comstock.  The  date  of  his  teaching  is 
uncertain.  The  first  school-house  that  I  can  get  any  clue 
to  was  a  rude  structure,  built  of  slabs  for  a  shoe  shop,  by 
a  shoemaker  by  the  name  of  Lathrop.  After  he  left  it 
Miss  Ann  Sumner,  in  the  spring  of  1836,  taught  school 
in  it.  She  died  at  Comstock  during  her  school  term.  Miss 
Betsey  Percival  taught  the  next  summer  school.  Ira  Sum- 
ner, of  Marshall,  taught  the  winter  school  of  1836.  A 
better  school-house  was  erected  in  the  village,  near  where 
the  present  new  school-house  now  stands.  George  G.  Lov- 
ell  had  charge  of  the  Comstock  school  in  the  winter  of  1837. 
Some  of  the  early  teachers,  besides  those  named,  were  Elder 
H.  Munger,  R.  S.  Clapp,  P.  H.  Whitford,  Ezra  Beckwith, 
and,  later,  L.  M.  Gates.  The  young  ladies  who  have  taught 
this  school  are  Miss  Lucy  Kingsley,  two  summers,  Miss 


Pamelia  Joy  and  Amelia  Anderson,  two  summers.     The 
names  of  other  early  teachers  we  have  been  unable  to  get. 

CHURCHES. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Comstock  was  under 
the  care  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Kalamazoo 
till  September,  1879,  when  it  united  with  the  church  at 
Galesburg,  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  H.  P.  Henderson. 

The  Protestant  Methodist  Church. — This  society  was  or- 
ganized in  Comstock  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Atkinson  in  1864. 
It  shortly  afterwards  erected  its  present  church  edifice.  Its 
present  pastor  is  Rev.  Mr.  Pope. 

Horace  H.  Comstock  was  the  first  postmaster  in  this  vil- 
lage. The  next  was  George  W.  Peacock,  then  Joseph 
Hall,  E.  S.  Kellogg,  and  David  Crowell,  a  short  time.  Its 
present  postmaster  is  Josiah  Loveland,  who  has  held  the 
office  for  over  thirty  years. 

The  merchants  have  been  H.  H.  Comstock,  Henry  Shel- 
don, Harry  King,  and  others.  W.  W.  Baldwin,  in  1867, 
engaged  in  trade  here.  He  soon  after  bought  the  entire 
property  known  as  the  "  old  hotel"  property,  which  he  rebuilt 
or  converted  into  a  store  and  dwelling-house,  where  he  has 
since  been  engaged  in  trade.  The  Novelty  Works  of  Perry 
A.  Peer  are  located  at  Comstock  village.  Mr.  Peer  began 
business  here  in  1872.  The  articles  manufactured  are  fine 
gray-iron  castings.  He  keeps  a  force  of  some  15  men  at 
work. 

We  are  indebted  for  aid  in  writing  the  history  of  Com- 
stock to  J.  R.  Comings,  E.  M.  Clapp,  Jesse  Earl,  Charles 
Whitcomb,  A.  R.  Brown,  J.  M.  Lay,  and  other  old  pioneers 
in  this  vicinity,  and  to  J.  C.  and  William  A.  Blake  for  aid 
in  various  ways. 


BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCHES. 


ANSON   DE   PEUY   VAN   BUREN. 

The  cis- Atlantic  record  of  the  Van  Buren  family  can  be 
fully  given.  Peter  Martin  Van  Buren,  the  founder  of  the 
family  in  this  country,  was  among  the  first  of  those  immi- 
grants who  came  from  Holland  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  settled  in  that  part  of  Columbia 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  now  known  as  Kinderhook.  The  manorial 
system,  then  first  adopted,  held  for  many  years.  Large 
estates  passed  from  father  to  son.  On  the  death  of  Peter 
Martin  Van  Buren,  his  son  Tobias  succeeded  to  the  family 
estate,  and  he  was  followed  by  his  son  Richard,  and  he  by 
his  son  Ephraim,  whose  son  Tobias  succeeded  him.  The 
latter  left  a  portion  of  the  estate  to  his  son  Ephraim,  who 
was  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

The  grandfather  of  Mr.  Van  Buren — Tobias — held  the 
rank  of  major  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  served  in 
the  Saratoga  campaign.  A  man  of  great  force  of  character, 
he  was  thoroughly  educated  in  Dutch  and  English,  and 
well  known  throughout  the  country.  He  lived  upon  the 
estate  of  his  ancestors,  surrounded  by  his  slaves.  He  was  a 
kind  master,  and  when  New  York,  in  1799,  freed  her  bond- 
men, he  generously  provided  for  his  faithful  servants  by 
securing  good  homes  for  them.     He  married  his  cousin, 
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Mary  Van  Buren,  an  estimable  woman,  and  sister  of  Abram 
Van  Buren,  the  father  of  ex-President  Martin  Van  Buren. 
His  son,  Ephraim  Van  Buren,  was  a  man  of  strong  consti- 
tution and  clear,  vigorous  intellect,  endowed  with  an  excel- 
lent memory,  and  was  of  the  stoutest  of  evangelical  Chris- 
tians. He  remembered  hearing  his  great-grandfather, 
Richard,  relate  many  incidents  of  the  "  old  French  war," 
and  of  the  suiFerings  of  the  colonists  from  the  Indians  and 
Tories  during  the  Revolution.     He  at  that  time  "kept 
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tavern"  in  Kinderhook  village.  Among  those  who  lodged 
f  with  him  were  Gen.  Washington,  Gen.  Montgomery  and 
wife,  and  other  distinguished  military  men.  Gen.  Benedict 
Arnold  remained  with  him  while  his  leg  was  healing,  after 
the  battle  of  Saratoga. 

On  the  maternal  side,  Mr.  Van  Buren  traces  his  ancestry 
to  the  Jays,  who  were  of  Huguenot  stock.  His  mother, 
Olive  Jay,  was  the  daughter  of  Stephen  Jay,  whose  father 
was  an  officer  in  the  British  army  during  the  Revolution. 
Governor  John  Jay,  of  New  York,  was  a  relative.  Her 
mother  was  Mary  De  Peuy,  a  French  lady  then  living  in 
New  York.  Mrs.  Van  Buren  combined  the  strong  sense  of 
her  Saxon  origin  with  the  vivacity  of  her  French  ancestry. 
With  courage,  cheerfulness,  and  all  the  qualities  of  a  good 
housewife  and  mother,  she  made  her  home  and  family  happy 
and  her  life  beautiful.  She  died  in  1842,  and  her  husband 
in  1866. 

Mr.  Van  Buren's  parents  came  into  possession  of  part  of 
the  Tobias  Van  Buren  estate.  They  reared  nine  children, 
— five  daughters  and  four  sons, — all  born  in  Kinderhook. 
Mary,  the  oldest  daughter,  married  L.  D.  Spencer,  and  is 
now  a  widow,  living  with  her  children  in  California ;  Sarah, 
the  second  daughter,  who  married  Edwin  Dickinson,  is  also 
a  widow,  and  lives  with  her  daughter  in  Missouri ;  Atlanta 
(Mrs.  George  N.  Spencer)  is  a  widow,  living  in  Three 
Rivers,  Mich. ;  Eliza  (Mrs.  B.  M.  King)  lives  in  the  same 
place;  Martin,  the  oldest  son, lives  in  Cass  Co.,  Mich.;  Har- 
riet (Mrs.  Isaac  Smith)  lives  in  Charleston,  Kalamazoo  Co., 


Mict. ;  Ephraim  lives  on  the  old  homestead  in  Battle  Creek 
township,  Mich. ;  Abner  J.  lives  in  California. 

Anson  De  Peuy,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  was  born 
on  the  21st  of  April,  1822.  The  family  left  Kinderhook 
in  1826,  and  settled  at  New  York  Mills,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y., 
where  Anson  received  the  benefit  of  most  excellent  village 
schools  until  1836,  when  the  parents,  with  four  of  the  chil- 
dren, removed  to  Michigan,  settling  in  the  township  of 
Battle  Creek,  Calhoun  Co.  The  father  had  in  1835  lo- 
cated the  lands  to  which  the  family  removed. 

Anson,  a  youth  of  fourteen,  began  pioneer  life  by  helping 
his  father  cut  the  first  tree  on  the  new  lands,  and  performing 
the  kind  of  labor  that  usually  falls  to  a  lad  of  his  age. 

Among  the  goods  temporarily  left  in  Detroit,  and  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  were  all  the  family  books,  but  fortunately 
Anson  had  brought  his  school-books  with  him.  For  the 
first  few  years  on  the  new  farm  he  had  no  school  advan- 
tages. So  he  made  the  chimney-corner  in  the  log  house 
his  school-room,  and  the  Elementary  Spelling- Book,  the 
old  English  Reader,  Olney's  Geography,  Daboll's  Arith- 
metic, and  Kirkham's  Grammar  his  teachers.  It  was  an 
evening  school,  kept  mostly  in  the  winter  season,  and  all 
the  light  he  had  was  that  which  the  hickory  bark,  thrown 
on  the  fire,  afforded  him.  By  this  light  he  studied  and  re- 
viewed the  school-books  above  named,  and  made  himself  so 
proficient  in  them  that  in  the  winter  of  1838  he  received  a 
certificate  to  teach  the  Goguac  Prairie  school.  The  four 
succeeding  summers  were  given  to  teaching  in  the  same 
township.  The  winters  of  1839  and  1840  he  attended 
select  school  in  Battle  Creek,  and  during  the  winter  of 
1842  had  charge  of  a  large  school  in  South  Battle  Creek. 
In  the  spring  of  1843  he  entered  the  "  Branch  University" 
at  Kalamazoo,  then  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  J.  A.  B.  Stone, 
where  he  pursued  his  studies  for  the  next  three  years,  with 
the  view  of  entering  the  sophomore  class  in  the  University 
of  Ann  Arbor.  He  spent  the  winter  of  1845  teaching  in 
Antwerp,  Van  Buren  Co.  He  entered  the  Michigan  Uni- 
versity in  the  summer  of  1847,  and  left  at  the  beginning 
of  winter,  to  teach  school  in  Athens,  Calhoun  Co.  He  did 
not  return  to  the,  university,  but  continued  teaching  dis- 
trict schools  till  the  spring  of  1849,  when  he  took  charge 
of  the  Battle  Creek  high  school,  and  remained  at  its  head 
till  the  spring  of  1850,  when  he  became  principal  of  the 
Battle  Creek  union  school,  which  was  opened  in  the  union 
school  building,  then  just  erected.  There  had  been  an 
effort  made,  some  two  years  before,  to  establish  a  union 
school  in  Battle  Creek,  but  after  six  months'  trial  it  had 
signally  failed.  To  JMr.  Van  Buren,  then,  belongs  the 
credit  of  first  successfully  establishing  the  union  school  in 
that  place.  He  conducted  this  institution  for  one  year, 
and  as  his  health  was  somewhat  impaired  by  continued 
teaching,  he  sought  the  lighter  task  of  teaching  a  select 
school  in  the  same  city,  which  he  managed  for  one  term, 
when  he  resigned  the  u  rod  and  ferule,"  and  sought  relax- 
ation and  the  restoration  of  his  health. 

In  1856  he  became  princepsjuvenis  in  a  select  school  in 
Dowagiac,  Cass  Co.,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  gave  the 
«  Roderick  Dhu  whistle"  to  call  together  the  union  school 
forces  in  that  theu  young  and  aspiring  village*  Completing 
bis  year  in  that  school,  he  returned  to  Battle  Creek. 
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In  the  fall  of  1857  he  visited  the  South  for  his  health, 
and  for  a  situation  as  teacher.  His  health  improving,  he 
took  charge  of  an  academy  near  Yazoo  City,  Miss.,  and  re- 
mained at  its  head  for  a  large  part  of  the  year  which  he 
spent  in  that  State. 

On  his  return  North  he  opened  a  select  school  in  Battle 
Creek  township,  and  closed  his  long  and  successful  labors 
as  teacher  in  the  Climax  high  school,  of  which  he  had 
charge  as  principal  for  one  and  a  half  years. 

In  the  fall  of  1859,  Mr.  Van  Buren  published  his  work 
entitled  "  Jottings  on  the  South."  This  book  was  favor- 
ably received  both  in  the  North  and  South.  In  1864  he 
engaged  in  the  business  of  fire  insurance.  On  the  14th  of 
November,  1866,  he  married  Miss  Mary  L.  Gilson,  of 
Reading,  Pa.,  a  lady  of  culture  and  estimable  worth.  They 
have  no  children.  They  moved  to  Galesburg,  their  present 
home,  in  the  spring  of  1867.  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  still  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  insurance,  giving  what  time  he  can 
spare  to  literary  pursuits  and  to  writing  for  the  press. 

Originally  a  Democrat,  he  became  a  "  Free-Soiler'f  in 
1848,  and  a  Republican  in  1854.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Congregational  Church  of  Galesburg,  and  his  wife  is  a  mem- 
ber of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  of  Kalamazoo.  He 
has  been  township  treasurer  of  Comstock,  and  has  repeatedly 
filled  the  office  of  township  clerk,  which  he  now  holds. 

The  writer  has  had  much  personal  intercourse  with  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  and  from  experience  understands  well  what  a 
prominent  Michigan  clergyman  meant  when  he  said  Mr. 
Van  Buren's  society  had  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  him. 
It  is  impossible  to  be  long  in  his  society  without  feeling  the 
pure  moral  atmosphere  which  surrounds  him  ;  and  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  hear  him  talk  without  gathering  some 
of  the  gems  which  he  scatters  around  from  out  the  treasury 
of  a  richly-stored  mind.  A  lover  of  literature,  he  seems  to 
have  read  everything  that  was  worth  reading  ;  endowed  with 
a  wonderful  memory,  he  is  constantly  producing  from  his 
store-house  "  things  both  new  and  old ;"  an  excellent  de- 
bater, he  is  never  at  loss  for  his  authorities ;  a  fine  conver- 
sationalist, he  makes  his  listener  regret  when  "  the  clock 
strikes  the  hour  for  retiring." 

Genial  and  companionable,  he  has  ever  been  considered 
the  Charles  Lamb  among  his  schoolmates  and  literary 
friends. 

He  still  retains  his  love  of  the  ancient  classics,  and  de- 
lights in  recalling  the  stately  strains  of  Virgil,  the  spark- 
ling odes  of  Horace,  and  the  grand  verse  of  old  Homer.  If 
his  memory  is  remarkable,  the  versatility  of  his  attainments 
is  no  less  notable.  At  one  time  he  interests  you  in  ancient 
and  modern  history ;  at  another,  his  knowledge  of  Bacon, 
Locke,  Hamilton,  and  others  "of  that  ilk,"  adds  interest 
to  the  hour.  While  he  enjoys  the  analytical  sermons  of  a 
Swing  or  a  Thomas,  while  he  delights  iu  the  productions  of 
a  Scott  or  Carlyle,  a  Cooper  or  a  Matthews,  he  will  revel  in 
antiquarian  lore  and  Indian  tradition. 

He  is  a  terse  and  vigorous  writer  on  subjects  congenial 
to  him,  but  his  innate  modesty  has  hampered  his  usefulness 
in  this  direction.  An  honest  temperance  worker,  he  is  a 
good  lecturer  in  that  field ;  an  earnest  Bible  student,  he  has 
been  of  great  aid  in  the  Sabbath-school ;  an  lowest  politician, 
though  he  loves  his  party  well,  he  loves  his  country  more ; 
50 


a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church,  his  religion  is  so 
thoroughly  Catholic  that  it  embraces  all  mankind. 

The  greater  part  of  his  life  has  been  spent  in  the  school- 
room. His  pupils  are  scattered  all  over  Central  Michigan. 
To  his  profession  he  brought  a  gentle,  loving  nature,  which 
possessed  and  maintained  discipline  without  enforcing  it, 
and  a  richly-stored  mind  from  which  he  gave  valuable  in- 
formation, without  making  study  a  weary  routine  to  his 
pupils.  His  aim  seems  ever  to  have  been,  both  in  the 
school-room  and  out,  not  only  to  develop  the  full  scholar, 
but  to  teach  true  manhood  by  example  as  well  as  by  pre- 
cept. 

Mrs.  Van  Buren  is  a  most  worthy  wife  of  a  worthy  hus- 
band. She  is  a  lady  of  culture,  having  been  educated  in 
one  of  the  best  schools  of  the  Bast ;  but,  while  she  loves 
literature,  she  is  a  model  housewife.  She  was  one  of  the 
most  active  of  those  who  helped  to  organize  the  "  Ladies' 
Library  Association  of  Galesburg,"  and  she  has  done  much 
by  her  zeal  and  active  labors  to  win  for  it  the  successful 
position  it  has  attained. 

If  this  sketch  seems  eulogistic,  the  writer  honestly  be- 
lieves that  it  is  not  more  so  than  the  subject  deserves ;  for 
where  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  thoroughly  known,  he  is  acknowl- 
edged to  realize  the  description  of  a  true  man  as  given  by 
one  of  his  own  favorite  poets.  Enjoying  his  books,  pure  in 
his  tastes,  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a  true  Christian,  if 
he  has  not  risen  to  eminence,*  it  may  well  be  said  of  him, — 

"  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that." 


COL.  WILLIAM  R.  SH AFTER. 

William  R.  Shafter  was  born  the  16th  of  October,  1835, 
in  Galesburg,  county  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  His  father, 
Hugh  M.  Shafter,  a  sketch  of  whom  will  be  found  in 
another  part  of  this  volume,  was  from  Windsor  Co.,  Vt. 
His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Mathias  Sumner,  who 
was  a  relative  of  the  late  Charles  Sumner,  of  Massachu- 
setts.    She  was  also  from  Windsor  Co.,  Vt. 

William  R.  Shafter  received  his  education  in  the  common 
schools  of  Galesburg,  He  attended,  in  1861,  the  spring 
term  of  Prairie  Seminary,  in  Richland,  and  enlisted  for 
the  war  at  the  close  of  the  term.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  began  the  vocation  of  school-teaching,  and  continued 
to  teach  in  this  part  of  the  State  during  the  winter  season 
until  1861. 

He  married  Miss  Hattie  Grimes,  of  Athens,  Calhoun 
Co.,  Mich.,  Sept.  1,  1862. 

His  military  record  can  be  briefly  outlined  as  follows : 
He  entered  the  service  as  first  lieutenant  7th  Regiment 
Michigan  Infantry  Volunteers,  Aug.  22,  1861  ;  discharged 
Aug.  22,  1862;  was  promoted  major  of  the  19th  Regi- 
ment Michigan  Volunteer  Infantry,  Sept.  5,  1862 ;  and 
lieutenant-colonel,  June  5,  1863 ;  colonel  17th  United 
States  Colored  Troops,  April  19,  1861;   brevetted  briga- 

*  One  of  his  old  schoolmates  says,  "While  Mr.  Van  Buren  was 
getting  his  education  he  encountered  severe  trials  and  hindrances 
from  an  ailment  in  the  knee  that  resulted  in  the  loss  of  a  limb.  Then 
poor  health  and,  later,  defective  hearing  sadly  interfered  with  his 
using  the  talent  he  possesses  in  some  one  of  the  professions." 
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dier-general  of  volunteers,  March  13,  1865,  "  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  services  during  the  war ;"  mustered  out, 
Nov.  2,  1866;  paid  to  Nov.  6,  1866;  promoted  lieu- 
tenant-colonel 41st  United  States  Infantry,  July  28, 1866 ; 
accepted  Jan.  26,  1867;  brevetted  colonel,  March  2, 
1867,  "  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  the  battle 
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of  Fair  Oaks;"  unassigned  March  15,  1869;  assigned  to 
24th  Infantry,  April  14,  1869;  promoted  colonel,  March 
4,  1879. 

In  regard  to  his  military  career  we  give  the  following 
extracts  from  military  papers,  embodying  the  opinions  of 
his  superior  officers : 

"  Headquarters  Department  of  the  Cumberland, 

"Oct.  27th,  1864. 
"The  17th  U.  S.  Colored  Infantry,  commanded  by  Col.  Wm.  R. 
Shatter,  deserves  particular  notice  on  account  of  the  fine  condition  of 
the  Camp,  the  good  discipline  and  Soldierly  bearing  of  the  Troops, 
and  the  cleanliness  of  Arms  and  Equipments.  The  Arms  are  old,  and 
of  a  very  inferior  quality,  but  have  received  so  much  care  in  cleaning 
and  burnishing  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  new  arms. 

(Signed)  "W.  C.  Thorpe, 

"Capt.  \Zth  V.  S.  Lift.,  and  Inspector  Post,  Nashville." 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  report  of  Capt. 
Thorpe,  of  Dec.  31,  1864,  mentioning  the  United  States 
Colored  Infantry : 

"  Being  myself  upon  the  field,  I  witnessed  their  actions  frequently 
on  the  15th  and  16th,  and  was  highly  gratified  at  the  creditable  man- 
ner in  which  they  bore  themselves  during  the  entire  time  they  were 
engaged  with  the  enemy, — remarking  on  the  ground  to  a  brother 
officer  that  they  fought  regularly  and  vehemently,  like  veteran  sol- 
diers. The  courage  and  persistence  with  which  they  charged  the 
rebel  line  could  hardjy  be  excelled  by  any  troops." 

Among  the  officers  who  fell  in  this  battle  was  Capt;  Job 
H.  Aldrich,  of  Galesburg,  Mich. 

"  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  awarded  Col.  Wm.  B.  Shafter  and  the 
officers  and  men  under  him  for  their  conduct  upon  that  occasion,  and 


the  assiduity  with  which  they  have  labored  to  make  the  17th  U.  S. 
Colored  Infantry  equal  in  all  soldierly  qualities  to  any  in  the  ser- 
vice." 

And  he  again  speaks  of  the  thorough  discipline  of  the 
regiment  as  "  not  being  excelled  by  that  of  any  other  in  the 
army." 

Dec.  23,  1865,  Gen.  Thomas  requested  a  complete  sum- 
mary of  his  military  history  from  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Rebellion  up  to  that  time. 

The  following  embraces  that  summary,  which  Gen. 
Thomas  indorses  and  sends  on  to  the  War  Department : 

"  Entered  the  army  as  first  lieutenant  7th  Regiment  Michigan  In- 
fantry, June  28,  1861,  was  promoted  to  major  of  the  19th  Regiment 
of  Michigan  Infantry,  Aug.  23,  1862,  and  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
same  regiment,  June  4,  1863.  Received  his  appointment  as  colonel 
17th  Regiment  United  States  Colored  Infantry,  Nov.  17,  1863.  Col. 
Shafter  is  one  of  the  most  successful  officers  who  has  ever  held  position 
in  the  colored  regiments.  He  has  given  his  whole  attention  to  the 
subject  of  their  improvement,  and  his  command  has  attained  to  a 
degree  of  discipline  and  soldierly  bearing  which  is  not  only  creditable 
but  very  remarkable.  Col.  Shafter  was  a  participant  in  the  siege  of 
Yorktown,  in  the  battles  of  West  Point,  Fair  Oaks,  Savage  Station, 
aiendale,  and  Malvern  Hill,  Va.,  and  in  the  affair  at  Thompson  Sta- 
tion, and  the  battles  of  December  15th  and  16th,  in  1864,  in  front  of 
Nashville.  Col.  Shafter  has  been  commanding  the  post  of  Nashville 
since  October,  1865,  and  is  now  in  command  of  the  District  of  Middle 
Tennessee.  He  is  an  officer  of  discretion  and  good  judgment,  and  in 
all  his  field  service  his  conduct  has  been  gallant,  and  his  ability  and 
zeal  most  commendable.  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  foregoing 
recommendation  for  promotion  and  appointment  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States  for  consideration,  and  would  respectfully  request  such 
favorable  action  as  may  be  deemed  consistent  with  the  requirements 
of  the  service. 

(Signed)  "George  H.  Thomas, 

"  Maj.-Gen.  U.  S.  A.  Commanding." 

He  also  has  recommendations  from  Brevet  Maj.-Gen. 
Donaldson  for  a  commission  in  the  regular  army,  speaking 
of  him  asa"  most  excellent  officer,  prompt,  willing,  and 
intelligent,  and  his  appointment  would  be  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition to  the  service." 

And  from  Chaplain  Earnshaw  to  Governor  Brownlow, 
his  appointment  as  chief  police  commissioner  of  Nash- 
ville is  asked  for  on  the  ground  of  his  being  "  one  of  the 
best  organizers  he  has  ever  known ;  a  true  lover  of  his 
country,  and  as  brave  as  Julius  Caesar.  His  fine  adminis- 
trative qualities  eminently  fit  him  for  the  position." 

Since  the  war  Col.  Shafter  has  been  with  his  command 
on  the  Texas  frontier,  until  in  1879,  when  he  was  promoted 
to  colonel  and  given  the  command  of  the  1st  Regiment 
United  States  Infantry,  and  assigned  to  Fort  Randall,  Da- 
kotah  Territory,  where  he  now  is. 

The  extracts  we  have  given  from  military  papers  are  the 
best  evidence  that  could  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  soldierly 
qualities  of  Col.  Shafter.  His  promotions  he  has  earned 
by  meritorious  service.  He  is  a  born  soldier,  and  his 
further  advancement  to  higher  positions  is  only  a  matter  of 
time.  This  county  and  State  are  justly  proud  of  a  soldier 
so  able,  loyal,  and  brave ;  one  who  has  proved,  and  may 

again  prove  to  be, 

"  his  country's  stay 
In  day  and  hour  of  danger." 

Col.  Shafter  is  a  social,  courteous  gentleman,  and  strongly 
attached  to  his  old  friends  and  home.  He  has  an  accom- 
plished and  lovely  wife.  They  have  but  one  child,  a  daugh- 
ter, now  at  school  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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FRANK  P.  MUHLENBERG 

was  born  June  22, 1840,  at  Reading,  Pa.  He  was  the  son 
of  Peter  Muhlenberg,  late  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
army,  and  only  male  descendant  of  Gen.  Peter  Muhlen- 
berg of  Revolutionary  fame.  Entered  the  service  of  the 
United  States  as  private  of  Company  G,  1st  Regiment, 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  April  16,  1861.  Appointed  first 
lieutenant  13th  United  States  Infantry,  May  14,  1861 ; 
promoted  to  captain  same  regiment,  Jan.  4,  1862.  May 
19,  1863,  participated  with  regiment  in  assault  upon  the 
enemy's  works  in  rear  of  Vicksburg.  Was  inspector  in 
assistant  acting  provost-marshal  general's  office,  Northern 
District  State  of  New  York;  from  Nov.  17,  1863,  to 
July  22,  1865,  acting  assistant  provost-marshal  general, 
Northern  District  State  of  New  York.  Major  by  brevet, 
March  13,  1865,  for  "faithful  and  meritorious  services 
connected  with  the  recruitment  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States."  Resigned  April  5,  1866.  Is  a  member  of  the 
State  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  of  Pennsylvania.  Maj. 
Muhlenberg  is  now  one  of  the  business  men  of  Galesburg, 
and  serving  the  township  of  Comstock  as  justice  of  the 


JESSE  R.  HAVENS 

was  born  in  Howell,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  Sept.  9,  1807. 
He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Jane  (Osborn)  Havens, 
who  reared  a  family  of  six  children, — three  boys  and  three 
girls.  The  elder  Havens  was  a  farmer  of  industrious 
habits,  and  highly  esteemed  as  a  kind  Christian  gentleman. 
When  Jesse  was  eighteen  years  of  age  the  family  removed 
to  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  the  elder  Havens  died  of 
cholera,  in  his  fifty-fifth  year,  leaving  his  family  in  some- 
what straitened  circumstances.  Jesse's  advantages  in  youth 
were  limited ;  he  received  only  an  ordinary  education,  but 
formed  habits  of  industry  and  thrift  that  were  eminently 


serviceable  in  after-life.  When  twenty-two  years  of  age 
he  started  in  life  as  a  farmer,  on  a  new  farm  of  fifty  acres 
which  he  improved,  and  where  he  lived  until  his  emi- 
gration to  Michigan,  in  1837.    He  first  settled  in  the  town 


JESSE   R.    HAVENS. 

of  Grass  Lake,  Jackson  Co.,  where  he  resided  until  1849, 
when  he  removed  to  Comstock,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
In  1832  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Kennedy,  of  Alle- 
gany Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  died  in  1869. 

In  his  religious  affiliations  Mr.  Havens  is  a  Baptist,  and 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Galesburg  Baptist  Church. 
He  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  religious  and  educational 
enterprises,  and  has  been  a  liberal  supporter  of  both.  Mr. 
Havens  has  led  a  quiet,  uneventful  life ;  never  sued  a  man, 
nor  was  he  ever  sued.  His  long  life  has  been  devoted  to 
his  family  and  his  farm,  and  among  the  citizens  of  Com- 
stock no  one  is  more  highly  esteemed. 


J   UOL 


COOPER. 


NATURAL   FEATURES. 

Geography. — The  township  of  Cooper  lies  on  the  north 
border  of  the  county,  and  is  bounded  east  by  the  township 
of  Richland,  west  by  the  township  of  Alamo,  north  by  the 
county  of  Allegan,  and  south  by  the  township  of  Kala- 
mazoo. The  township  was  surveyed  in  1827  by  John  Mul- 
lett,  but  no  immediate  entries  of  land  followed  this  survey. 
It  was  not  until  seven  years  later  that  it  became  a  perma- 
nent abiding-place  for  emigrants  from  the  East. 

Lakes  and  Water-  Courses. -^-Cooper  is  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  water,  which  principally  assumes  the  form  of  run- 
ning streams.  A  portion  of  Twin  Lakes  lies  in  the  south- 
west corner,  while  the  Kalamazoo  River  enters  the  township 


from  the  south,  flows  north,  nearly  dividing  its  surface,  and 
makes  its  exit  through  section  4.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  of  the  larger  rivers  of  the  State,  passing  through 
a  portion  of  the  county  especially  rich  and  productive,  and 
adorned  on  either  hand  with  an  abundant  growth  of  luxuri- 
ant foliage.  The  two  railroads  which  traverse  the  township 
follow  its  course  for  a  distance  of  many  miles. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  of  Cooper  the  river 
abounded  in  fish,  and  well  rewarded  the  patience  of  the 
lover  of  piscatorial  sport.  Stories — almost  fabulous — are 
told  of  the  enormous  growth  the  fish  attained,  and  stur- 
geon weighing  a  hundred  pounds  were  frequently  landed 
upon  the  shore.     The  water  is  still  well  stocked  with  fish 
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of  smaller  proportions,  though  superior  in  quality  and  flavor. 
Numerous  small  streams  flow  into  the  Kalamazoo,  principal 
among  which  are  Silver  Creek  and  Spring  Brook,  which  ap- 
proach it  from  the  east,  and  Collar  Brook  from  the  west. 

Soils. — The  soil  of  the  township  varies  in  localities. 
The  northern  portion  is  principally  a  sandy  loam,  while  in 
the  southern  sections  the  sand  is  intermixed  with  clay  and 
gravel.  The  river-bed  is  composed  of  pebbles,  gravel,  and 
sand,  though  in  places  is  found  a  bottom  of  soft,  porous 
rock.*  On  the  west  side  the  waters  of  a  spring  flowing 
from  the  hillside,  and  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lime, 
form  a  calcareous  coating  on  the  vegetable  matter  over  which 
they  pass.  This  has  gone  through  a  hardening  process  until 
a  soft,  porous  rock  is  the  result.  The  spot  has  become  so 
well  known  as  to  attract  frequent  visitors,  all  of  whom  bear 
away  specimens  as  mementoes  of  their  visit. 

Surface. — The  surface  of  Cooper  varies  greatly.  The 
land  adjacent  to  the  river  is  level,  and  portions  are  low 
and  swampy,  and  covered  with  varieties  of  timber  which 
flourish  on  wet  lands.  The  north  and  northwestern  por- 
tions are  also  level,  while  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  are 
hilly  and  undulating. 

The  surface  in  portions  of  the  township  is  dotted  by 
mounds  of  peculiar  construction,  whose  origin  antedates 
the  presence  of  the  Indian,  who  traversed  the  forests  of 
the  county  years  prior  to  its  settlement  by  white  men.  In 
the  general  history  of  the  county  a  chapter  will  be  found 
devoted  to  these  peculiar  formations. 

EARLY   LAND-ENTRIES. 
The  following  list  embraces  the  original  land-entries  in 
the  township,  showing  date  and  section : 

Section  1.— 1836,  Jonas  Russell;   1837,  D.  C.  and  A.  C.  Kingsland, 

George  A.  O'Brien. 
Section  2. — 1833,  David  E.  Deming,  Simon  Calkins;  1834,  Lewis  A. 

Crane,  Samuel  Hubbard;  1836,  Truman  Averill;  1837,  Ambrose 

Cock. 
Section  3. — 1834,  Cyrus  P.  Deming,  Nathan  Harrison,  Azzan  Fenton, 

Theodore  S.  Hoyt;  1835,  Joseph  McDonald,  Lewis  A.  Crane; 

1837,  Richard  O'Brien  :  1851,  Charles  N.  Russell. 
Section  4. — 1834,  Noah  Edwards,  Azzan  Fenton ;    1835,  Junius  H. 

Hatch,  Elisha  B.  Seeley,  Henry  Sherman,  Alonzo  D arrow ;  1836, 

Betsey  Palmer;  1853,  Charles  N.  Russell. 
Section  5. — 1835,  Cyrenas  Kintee,  Theron  Norton,  J3.  B.  Seeley,  John 

Patterson,  Benton  Barnard,  John  Jones;  1836,  Allen  Kinincut; 

1837,  George  A.  O'Brien. 
Section  6. — 1832,  A.  L.  Cotton ;  1835,  Freeman  Gage,  Thomas  Cham- 
berlain, Jr.,  Benton  Barnard,  E.  R.  Squier;    1837,  George  A. 

O'Brien;  1836,  T.  Chamberlain,  Jr. 
Section  7.— 1835,  Wm.  Finch,  Nelson  Sage;  1836,  Alonzo  L.  Chap- 

•  man;  1837,  Chester  Buckley. 

Section  8.— 1834,  Ephraim  B.  Delano,  Barney  Earl;  1835,  Jacob 
Chatterton,  John  H.  Ostrom,  William  R.  Palmer,  Thomas  R. 
Walker;  1837,  George  A.  O'Brien,  Luther  H.  Trask. 

Section  9. — 1834,  Ephraim  B.  Delano;  1835,  Joseph  Gillett,  Samuel 
Boyd,  Samuel  Boyd,  Jr.,  Mace  S.  Borden,  Ira  Blanchard,  Myron 
Perkins,  John  H.  Ostrom,  William  R.  Palmer,  Thomas  R.  Walker. 

Section  10.— 1833,  David  E.  Deming;  1835,  Mace  S.  Borden;  1836, 
David  M.  Hard,  Mumford  Eldred,  Jr.  ;  1837,  D.  C.  and  A.  C. 
Kingsland ;  1851,  Alexander  Buell,  Marcellus  C.  Churchill ;  1837, 

•  Enos  B.  Troop. 

Section  11. — 1833,  David  E.  Deming;  1834,  Hiram  Hinsdill,  Samuel 
Hubbard;  1835,  Truman  Averill,  Robert  Averill;  1837,  Henry 
Barnard,  Lewis  Bohne,  Herman  Joachim,  Joseph  Allen ;  1844, 
Daniel  S.  Travis  ;  1847,  Enos  T.  Troop. 

*  Doubtful. 


,  Section  12.— -1837,  $.  C.  Kingsland,  A.  C.  Kingsland. 

Section  13. — 1836,  Ambrose  Cock ;  1837,  Ambrose  Cock. 

Section  14.— 1834,  Samuel  Hubbard,  Alonzo  Murray;  1835,  Frederick 
Knickerbocker;  1836,  Samuel  Hubbard,  Isaac  Parker;  1837,  D. 
C.  Kingsland,  A.  C.  Kingsland,  David  N.  Willard. 

Section  15. — 1835,  Irad  Harris,  William  Lyman,  Alvan  Hall;  1836, 
David  M.  Hard,  Mumford  Eldred,  Jr. ;  1851,  Richard  Veeder. 

Section  16. — School  section. 

Section  17. — 1834,  Ephraim  B.  Delano,  Barney  Earl;  1835,  Henry 
Skinner,  Russell  Harris,  Luther  H.  Trask ;  1836,  John  A.  Hicks ; 
1837,  Luther  H.  Trask. 

Section  18. — 1835,  Milton  H.  Gregory,  Benton  Barnard,  John  S. 
Clark;  1836,  Luther  Chamberlain,  Jonathan  A.  Hall,  Jared  H. 
Randall;  1838,  Hiram  Davis. 

Section  19. — 1834,  Samuel  Hubbard;  1835,  Salmon  Gregory,  David 
E.  Evans,  William  R.  Guerin,  John  S.  Ganson,  David  Guerin. 

Section  20. — 1835,  Thomas  A.  Drayton,  Curtis  Newton,  Nathan  John- 
son, Jr.,  Jas.  Goodwin,  Wm.  Lyman,  Alex.  Glen,  Francis  Fitts. 

Section  21. — 1834,  Allen  Smith,  Joseph  Skinner,  Alexander  Newton, 
Jason  Parmalee,  John  Randall;  1835,  Jason  Parmalee,  Norman 
Tucker,  John  Randall. 

Section  22. — 1834,  Joseph  Skinner,  James  Goodwin,  Ira  Smith, 
Norman  Tucker;  1835,  John  S.  Clark,  Francis  Fitts;  1836,  Henry 
Skinner,  Samuel  Hubbard,  Isaac  Parker,  Thomas  S.  At  Lee, 
Richard  J.  At  Lee. 

Section  23. — 1833,  James  Shea;  1834,  Frederick  Knickerbocker; 
1836,  Samuel  Hubbard,  Isaac  Parker,  Oliver  Davenport ;  1837, 
Stephen  Besher. 

Section  24. — 1833,  James  Shea;  1835,  Frederick  Knickerbocker, 
Thomas  Masters;  1836,  William  Jackson;  1837,  Thomas  War- 
dell,  Henry  Conklin,  Hosea  B.  Hulton,  Isaac  Vickery. 

Section2b. — 1833,  James  Shea;  1834,  Patrick  Banberry,  John  Baxter, 
William  B.  Hill;  1835,  Henry  W.  Taylor,  William  B.  Hill ;  1836, 
Aaron  D.  H.  Cadwell. 

Section  26.— 1833,  James  Shea;  1834,  Patrick  Banberry;  1835, 
Thomas  Masters,  Henry  W.  Taylor,  Patrick  W.  Banberry;  1836, 
Samuel  Lathrop,  Ira  Bock;   1837,  William  Hook. 

Section  27. — 1834,  Lemuel  Adams,  John  Jones,  Samuel  Brion  Under- 
bill; 1835,  Frederick  Boogher,  James  S.  Sandford,  I^ewis  H.  Sand- 
ford;  1836,  Samuel  Lathrop,  Ira  Buck,  David  M.  Hard,  Mumford 
Eldred,  Jr. 

Section  28. — 1834,  Rodney  Seymour,  Allen  Smith,  Nathan  Lyman, 
Reuben  Pratt,  Jason  Parmalee;  1835,  Frederick  Boogher,  Ben- 
jamin Jones,  Alexander  S.  Eaton,  Jason  Parmalee;  1836,  Silas 
Trowbridge,  Chauncey  Burrell. 

Section  29. — 1834,  Nathan  Lyman,  Reuben  Pratt;  1835,  Henry  S. 
Perrin,  Frederick  N.  Francis,  Nathan  Allen  ;  1836,  Silas  Trow- 
bridge, Chauncey  Burrell. 

Section  30. — 1835,  Andrew  Mowrey,  Abijah  Stone,  Elias  Easton, 
Joseph  D.  Beers,  Samuel  Sherwood. 

Section  31. — 1835,  J.  Gilkey,  Solomon  Parker;   1836,  Aaron  Eames. 

Section  32. — 1835,  Joseph  D.  Beers,  Samuel  Sherwood,  Nelson  Sage, 
Andrew  Baxter,  Sylvester  Plumley ;  1836,  Oliver  Davenport. 

Section  33. — 1834,  Patrick  Banberry,  Russo  H.  King,  Joseph  Bow- 
man, Geerge  W.  Doughty,  Nelson  Sage;  1836,  Silas  Trowbridge, 
Chauncey  Burrell,  Oliver  Davenport. 

Section  34.— 1834,  Charles  S.  Whitman,  Patrick  Banberry,  Russo  H. 
King,  Harvey  Seymour;  1835,  Lewis  H.  Sandford,' Jared  Sperry; 
1836,  Herman  Logan,  William  A.  Tomlinson,  William  A.  Booth, 
Samuel  Hall;  1837,  John  J.  Barnard,  Henry  B.  Hall. 

Section  35.— 1834,  Ebenezer  Durkee  ;  1835,  John  Jennison  Barnard, 
Levi  N.  Barnard,  Nathaniel  Livermore,  Cyren  Burdick,  James 
Hutchins ;  1836,  Jacob  Leephart,  Samuel  Hall. 

Section  36.— 1834,  Donald  Frazier  McKenzie;  1835,  Betsey  Fuller, 
Horace  H.  Comstock. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  tax-payers  in  the 
township  of  Cooper  for  the  year  1838  : 

RESIDENTS. 

Section  2. — D.  E.  Deming,  L.  A.  Crane,  Orin  Barto. 

Section  3. — Jonathan  Travis,  L.  A.  Crane. 

Section  4. — John  Borden,  John  A.  Borden,  Henry  Sherman. 

Section  5. — John  Patterson,  Theomen  Norton. 

Section  6. — Thomas  Chamberlain,  E.  R.  Squire. 
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Section  7. — A.  L.  Chapman. 

Section  8.— William  Chapman,  B.  Hicks,  R.  B.  Piatt. 

Section  9. — E.  B.  Delano,  S.  Boyd,  Ira  Blanchard,  William  Chapman, 

S.  Boyd,  Jr.,  M.  S.  Borden. 
Section  10. — M.  S.  Borden,  C.  P.  Deming. 
Section  11. — Truman  Averill,  Thomas  Mosher,  D.  E.  Deming. 
Section  14.— Matthew  R.  Tift. 
Section  15. — William  Lyman,  T.  A.  Drayton. 

Section  17. — B.  Earl,  E.  Hicks,  John  Hicks,  J.  Hart,  E.  B.  Delano. 
Section  18. — M.  Gregory,  Luther  Chamberlain. 
Section  19. — D.  Guerin,  S.  Gregory. 
Section  20. — A.  Glenn,  H.  Skinner,  A.  P.  Monroe,  D.  Guerin,  T.  A. 

Drayton,  N.  Johnson. 
Section  21. — Samuel  Boyd,  George  Delano,   Joseph   Skinner,   Allen 

Smith,  J.  Parmalee,  John  Randall,  Norman  Tucker. 
Section  22. — Ira  Smith,  Norman  Tucker,  James  Goodwin. 
Section  23.— Matthew  B.  Teft. 
Section  24. — Anson  Beebe,  Martin  R.  Teft. 
Section  25. — James  Elsay,  P.  Banberry. 
Section  26. — P.  Banberry,  James  Elsey. 
Section  28. — E.  Parmalee,  J.  Parmalee,  Asa  Norton,  N.  Lyman,  Allen 

Smith. 
Section  29. — N.  Lyman,  N.  Allen. 
Section  30. — Elias  Easton    (Personal),   Luzon  Towsey,   Orrin    Hart, 

Joshua  Hicks,  Levi  Hicks. 

NON-RESIDENTS. 
Section  1. — James  Russell,  D.  C.  Kingsland,  G.  A.  O'Brien. 

Section  2.— A.  Cock,  T.  A. ,  S.  Hubbard. 

Section  3.— T.  A.  Hoyt,  J.  McDonald. 

Section  4. Palmer, Seeley,  N.  Edwards,  J.  Hatch,  A.  J. 

Fen  ton. 
Section  5. — J.   Jones,   C.   Kinter,    G.   A.   O'Brien,  B.  B. ,  

Seeley,  A.  B. . 

Section  6. — B.  Barnard,  G.  A.  O'Brien,  T.  Cotton,  T.  Gage. 
Section  7. — N.  Sage,  E.  Buckley,  William  Finch,  B.  Gray. 
Section  8. — J.  Chatterton,  G.  A.  O'Brien,  William  Reed,  M.  Perkins. 
Section  9. — Jacob  Gillett,  M.  Perkins. 
Section  10. — J.  M.  Hand,  J.  C.  Kingsland. 

Section  11. — Unknown,  R.  A.  ,  J.  Allen,  S.  Hubbard. 

Section  12. — D.  C.  Kingsland. 

Section  13. — Ambrose  Cock. 

Section  14. — A.  Murray,  D.  C.  Kingsland,  H.  Hubbard,  Ira  N.  Wil- 

lard,  S.  Hubbard. 

Section  15. Hall,  J.  Harris,  D.  M.  Hand. 

Section  17.— R.  Harris,  T.  H.  Trask. 
Section  18.— J.  A.  Hall,  J.  S.  Clark,  B.  Barnard. 
Section  19. — S.  Hubbard,  Ganson  &  Co. 
Section  20. — J.  Goodwin,  C.  Newton. 

Section  22.— T.  H.  Trask,  J.  S.  C, At  Lee,  S.  Hubbard. 

Section  23. — S.  Besher, Hubbard,  0.  Davenport,  James  Shea, 

Hubbard  &  Co. 
Section  24.— W.   Wardell,   H.   B.   Huston,   H.   Conklin,  J.  Shea,    T. 

Master. 

Section  25.— A.  D.  H.  Cadwell, Taylor,  J.  Baxter,  II.  W. . 

Section  26.— J.  Masters,  H.  W.  Taylor,  Lathrop  &  Co.,  M.  Hook. 
Section  27. — Hard  &  Co.,  Lathrop  &  Co., Sanford, Boogher 

J.  Jones, Underhill,  Adams. 

Section  28.— T.  Booher,  B.  Seymour,  B.  Jones,  A.  S.  E. 

Section  29. Trobridge,  II.  S.  Pervin, Francis,  R.  Pratt. 

Section  30. — A.  Stone,  A.  Mowry, Beers, Sherwood. 

Section  31. — Aaron  Eames,  J.  Gilkey,  S.  Parker. 

Section  32.— Burs  &  Sherwood,  N.  Sage, Depont,  A.  Baxter. 

Section  33. — J.  Bowman, Trowbridge,  O.  Davenport,  G.  Doughty, 

Banberry, King, Sage. 

Section  34. Banberry,  King,  S.  Sperry,  II.  Seymour,  Hull, 

S.  S.  Barnard,  S.  Logan,  T.  B.  ,  C.  S.  Whitmour. 

Section  35. — E.  Durkee,  J.  Leephart,  N.  Livermore,  S.  N.  Barnard, 

Hutchins  &  Co.,  S.  Hall, Barnard. 

Section  36.— H.  H.  Comstock,  B.  Fuller, McKenzey. 

ORGANIZATION. 
The  township  was  organized  in  1836,  and,  until  1838, 
embraced,  in  addition  to  its  present  territory,  that  now  com- 
prised in  the  township  of  Alamo. 


It  was  named  by  the  late  Hon.  Horace  H.  Comstock, 
then  a  member  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  in  honor  of 
his  wife,  whose  former  name  was  Cooper.* 

EARLY   SETTLERS. 

The  early  history  of  Cooper  is  closely  allied  with  the 
advent  of  Dr.  David  E.  Deming,  who  was  the  first  settler 
in  the  township.  He  made  an  entry  of  land  otf  section  2 
in  1833,  and  became  a  permanent  resident  in  March,  1834. 
Previous  to  his  removal  to  the  township,  Dr.  Deming,  with 
his  family,  had  found  a  temporary  abode  on  Gull  Prairie, 
and  during  that  time  had  erected  a  comfortable  shanty 
upon  his  land,  to  which  he  removed  the  following  spring. 
Soon  after,  a  more  spacious  frame  dwelling  was  erected,  and 
the  serious  business  of  clearing  the  land  and  preparing  it 
for  a  crop  of  wheat  was  begun.  The  following  spring 
opened  with  the  prospect  of  a  bountiful  harvest,  but  with 
the  appearance  of  heavy  frosts  in  June  of  that  year  van- 
ished all  the  hopes  of  the  farmer.  For  some  years  after 
Dr.  Deming's  arrival,  demands  were  made  upon  his  pro- 
fessional skill,  but  he  gradually  relinquished  his  practice 
for  the  pursuits  of  the  agriculturist.  Inheriting  a  strong 
love  of  nature,  he  gave  himself  up  with  enthusiasm  to  his 
adopted  calling. 

Dr.  Deming  aided  in  the  organization  of  the  township, 
and  was  its  first  supervisor.  Some  years  later  he  repre- 
sented his  district  in  the  State  Senate,  and,  though  not  in 
any  sense  a  politician,  entered  with  his  accustomed  energy 
into  the  duties  of  these  various  offices,  and  won  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  his  constituents. 

The  doctor  was  also  a  man  of  strong  religious  convic- 
tions, and  prominent  in  religious  work  in  the  township. 
He  died,  after  a  protracted  illness,  in  September,  1879,  at 
an  advanced  age.  Mrs.  Deming  still  survives,  and  resides 
at  Plainwell,  Allegan  Co.,  in  the  enjoyment  of  robust 
health.  Cyrus  P.  Deming  accompanied  his  brother  and 
entered  land  on  section  3,  which  he  still  occupies. 

Joseph  Skinner  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river.  He  entered,  in  October,  1834, 
240  acres  of  land  on  section  21,  and  became  a  resident  in 
April  of  the  following  year,  his  three  brothers  soon  follow- 
ing him.  To  him  belongs  the  credit  of  plowing  the  first 
furrow  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  The  marvelous 
execution  done  by  the  implement  greatly  surprised  the  In- 
dians, who  gazed  in  amazement  at  the  work  it  accomplished, 
though  probably  somewhat  familiar  with  its  operations  in  a 
neighboring  county,  settled  prior  to  Kalamazoo,  which  was 
a  portion  of  their  hunting-ground.  The  oxen  seemed  to 
inspire  them  with  an  absolute  terror,  and  it  was  not  until 
Mr.  Skinner  took  hold  of  the  horns  to  guide  them  that 
their  fears  were  quieted. 

On  one  occasion  several  Indians  called  and  requested 
from  Mr.  Skinner  a  supply  of  flour.  One,  more  presuming 
than  the  rest,  helped  himself,  and  in  so  doing  aroused  the 
anger  of  the  host,  who  ejected  him.  For  many  days  either 
shame  or  fear  prevented  the  wandering  band  from  present- 
ing themselves.     Finally  they  reappeared,  bearing  tobacco 

*  Other  authorities  claim  that  it  was  named  in  honor  of  James 
Fenimore  Cooper,  the  novelist.  Com  stock's  wife  was  a  daughter  of 
the  novelist. 
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and  pipes,  and  were  not  satisfied  until  each  member  of  the 
family  smoked  in  token  of  reconciliation.  Mr.  Skinner 
passed  through  the  experiences  incident  to  pioneer  life,  and 
by  industry  gained  a  competence,  which  he  still  lives  to 
enjoy  in  the  home  of  his  adoption. 

The  same  year  came  Barney  Earl  and  family,  who  left 
the  attractions  of  city  life  for  the  privations  of  the  wilderness. 
He  had  previously  located  120  acres  on  section  17,  which 
he  improved  and  eventually  made  a  productive  farm. 

He  was  instrumental  in  securing  for  the  township  at  an 
early  day  a  post-office,  of  which  he  was  the  first  postmaster, 
Joseph  Skinner  being  the  first  mail-carrier.  The  post- 
master received  no  compensation,  giving  his  commissions 
to  the  carrier  and  performing  the  labor  gratuitously.  Mr. 
Earl  filled  the  office  of  associate  judge,  and  was  also  elected 
to  the  State  Legislature,  and  was  a  member  of  the  body 
which  sat  for  the  first  time  in  the  then  new  (now  the  old) 
capitol  at  Lansing.  Many  offices  of  trust  in  the  township 
were  also  filled  by  him.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in 
Kalamazoo. 

Ephraim  B.  Delano  removed  to  the  township  from  Sara- 
toga Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  entered  40  acres  on  section  17,  in 
1834,  upon  which  he  settled.  He  also  owned  land  upon 
sections  8  and  9.  Mr.  Delano,  coming  early  to  the  town- 
ship, was  able  to  select  from  the  attractive  oak  openings 
and  fine  timber-land  portions  which  afterwards  were  em- 
braced in  his  well -cultivated  farm.  He  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing,  during  his  lifetime,  his  numerous  family  settled 
around  in  well-appointed  homes  of  their  own.  His  death 
occurred  on  the  land  he  located,  in  1871.  He  was  the  first 
clerk  of  the  township. 

Allen  Smith  came  in  1834,  and  located  80  acres  on  sec- 
tion 21,  upon  which  he  settled.  His  early  residence  was 
Huron  Co.,  Ohio,  from  whence  he  came  to  Grand  Prairie, 
and  ultimately  removed  to  Cooper.  He  aided  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  first  Sabbath-school  in  the  township,  and 
was  its  earliest  superintendent.  His  brother,  Ira  Smith, 
arrived  in  company  with  him,  and  located  upon  section  28, 
in  the  north  portion  of  which  he  owned  80  acres.  The 
brothers  on  their  arrival  made  the  log  house  of  John  Ran- 
dall their  temporary  abode.  Ira  erected  a  log  house  on  his 
land,  and  afterwards  constructed  a  stable  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. The  following  year  the  house  was  burned,  and  the 
family  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  such  shelter  as  the 
stable  afforded.     Here  their  eldest  son  was  born. 

Mr.  Smith  recurs  with  pride  to  the  reputation  he  early 
established  as  a  successful  hunter,  and  related  to  the  writer 
many  stories  recalling  his  experience  with  the  rifle.  He 
would  frequently  stand  within  his  door  and  fire  at  wild 
turkeys,  and  deer  were  so  abundant  as  not  to  be  counted 
among  the  luxuries  of  the  table.  Bear  and  wolves  were 
also  among  the  trophies  of  his  valor,  one  of  the  latter  being 
the  victim  of  his  unerring  aim  on  the  ground  now  em- 
braced in  Main  Street,  Kalamazoo,  in  1831.  Mr.  Smith 
still  lives  upon  the  land  he  located,  being  the  first  white 
resident  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 

John  Randall  located  80  acres  adjoining  the  land  of 
Allen  Smith,  and,  with  the  aid  of  his  nearest  neighbors, 
soon  erected  a  log  house.  The  number  of  neighbors,  how- 
ever, was  not  sufficiently  great  to  accomplish  the  raising, 


and  a  demand  was  made  upon  the  pioneers  of  Prairie 
Ronde,  who  readily  responded  to  the  call.  The  land  he 
purchased  was,  by  hard  labor,  soon  made  to  yield  abundant 
harvests. 

Lewis  A.  Crane,  the  father  of  the  present  supervisor, 
was  among  the  earliest  as  well  as  the  most  influential  set- 
tlers on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  He  entered  the  farm 
now  occupied  by  his  son,  on  section  2,  in  1834,  which  has 
been  in  possession  of  the  family  from  that  time  to  the 
present.  He  was  the  first  justice  of  the  peace,  and  at  that 
early  period  earned  the  title  of  "  'Squire,"  by  which  he  was 
ever  after  known.  It  is  a  tradition  that  'Squire  Crane  had 
but  $15  when  he  first  arrived  in  the  county,  and  the  skill 
of  the  counterfeiter  had  been  exercised  upon  a  large  pro- 
portion of  that  amount.  With  the  meagre  balance  as  a 
cash  capital,  he  began  his  Western  life,  and  with  energy 
and  excellent  judgment  acquired  a  competence.  He  is 
described  as  a  man  of  genial  social  temperament,  and  his 
sudden  death,  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  caused  profound 
sorrow  in  the  community. 

Thomas  Chamberlain  came  with  his  father-in-law,  Wil- 
liam Finch,  in  1835,  and  located  in  what  was  known  as 
the  Finch  Settlement,  embracing  the  northwest  portion  of 
Cooper  and  section  1  of  Alamo  township.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain was  am.ong  the  most  influential  men  of  his  day.  and 
bore  a  reputation  second  to  none  for  probity  and  honor. 
His  death  occurred  in  1857,  and  his  widow  still  resides 
upon  the  land  he  first  located. 

The  first  public  host  in  Cooper  was  Matthew  Teft,  who 
located  upon  section  14.  Soon  after  the  organization  of 
the  township  the  elections  were  held  at  Teft's  tavern. 
The  electors  came  in  primitive  attire,  many  of  them  with- 
out coats  or  boots,  and  on  one  occasion  their  patriotic  duties 
occupied  two  days,  when  the  leisure  time  was  occupied 
with  ball-playing  and  other  athletic  sports.  Mr.  Teft  held 
various  official  positions  until  old  age  admonished  him  to 
leave  the  cares  of  office  to  more  youthful  hands.  He  died 
in  the  fullness  of  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  attractive 
spot  he  had  donated  to  the  township  for  a  burial-place. 

Patrick  Bunbury  located  40  acres  on  section  25  in  1834, 
and,  soon  after,  80  acres  on  section  26.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  farmers,  and  by  skill  and  industry  cleared 
one  of  the  largest  farms  in  the  township. 

In  1835,  Alexander  Glen  entered  160  acres,  and  soon 
after  disposed  of  it.  Two  years  later  he  purchased  60  acres 
on  section  16,  and  built  a  log  house  upon  it.  He  then  re- 
moved his  family  from  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  still 
resides  with  them  upon  the  farm.  Mr.  Glen  recalls  no 
hardships  during  his  early  experience  which  caused  him  to 
regret  his  adoption  of  Michigan  as  a  home. 

Ichabod  Hart  early  made  a  purchase  of  land  in  the 
township,  but  did  not  become  a  permauent  resident  until 
1838,  when  he  entered  on  section  16  a  farm  which  his  son 
George  now  occupies. 

Asa  Norton  was  also  an  early  pioneer  and  a  very  early 
landlord.  Whether  the  claim  put  forth  by  some  of  his 
friends  that  he  exercised  an  earlier  hospitality  than  Matthew 
R.  Teft  as  tavern-keeper  be  a  valid  one  is  a  question,  but 
there  is  no  room  for  question  that  there  were  few  more  ex- 
cellent  landlords   in   those   early  days.     His   tavern  was 
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located  in  the  north  part  of  the  township,  but  he  early 
occupied  40  acres  on  section  28,  now  owned  by  Alpheus 
Rood. 

Nathan  Lyman  located  40  acres  on  section  28  in  1834, 
and  40  acres  on  section  29  in  the  same  year. 

William  Lyman,  his  father,  entered  the  following  year  52 
acres  on  section  15.  On  this  farm  was  the  famous  Indian 
settlement,  near  the  springs  known  as  the  Lyman  Springs. 
Nathan  Allen,  the  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Lyman,  also  located 
40  acres  on  section  29  in  1835. 

James  Elsie  and  James  Goodwin  also  came  in  the  same 
year,  the  former  locating  on  section  24,  and  the  latter  on 
land  embraced  in  sections  21  and  22.  They  both  began 
the  improvement  of  their  land  after  erecting  shanties  in 
which  to  place  their  families.  These  shanties  had  shed 
roofs,  and  were  constructed  of  small  logs,  with  a  stick 
chimney  on  the  outside  The  roof  was  covered  with  shakes 
or  boards,  while  the  floor  consisted  of  split  planks. 

Jason  Parmalee,  who  was  not  only  a  very  early  settler, 
but  one  of  the  first  highway  commissioners  who  aided  in 
the  survey  of  the  first  roads  in  the  township,  entered  80 
acres  on  section  22,  and  an  additional  80  on  section  26.  He 
made  immediate  improvements  upon  his  land,  and  ulti- 
mately cleared  a  fine  farm. 

Truman  Averill  emigrated  to  the  township  in  1835,  and 
entered  40  acres  on  section  11,  while  Milton  Gregory,  who 
came  the  same  year,  chose  a  farm  on  section  18.  Both 
were  prominent  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  township 
at  that  early  day. 

Theron  Norton  located  160  acres  on  section  5  in  1835, 
and  soon  converted  the  timbered  lands  into  fertile  fields. 

Among  the  names  of  other  pioneers  equally  worthy  of 
mention  are  Freeman  Chandler,  A.  V.  Monroe,  Jonathan 
Travis,  Henry  Skinner,  Samuel  Boyd,  Ellery  Hicks,  Elias 
Easton,  Yan  Rensselaer  Hicks,  and  Henry  Babcock. 
These  are  the  men  whose  sturdy  hands  cleared  the  forest, 
broke  the  soil,  and  bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day. 
But  few  remain  to  tell  the  story  of  their  early  battles  with 
privation  and  want.  Some  of  them  removed  later  to  adja- 
cent portions  of  the  State,  while  others  sleep  beneath  the 
soil  of  their  adopted  home. 

Among  the  later  settlers  in  the  township  was  John 
Walker,  who  came  to  the  State  in  1836,  and  to  Cooper  in 
1840.  He  was  at  one  time  employed  by  an  Eastern  com- 
pany as  a  trader  in  furs  among  the  Indians,  but  finally  lo- 
cated upon  section  8,  where  he  purchased  160  acres.  He 
began  the  improvement  of  this  land,  and  by  industry  con- 
verted it  into  one  of  the  most  attractive  homes  in  the 
township. 

Mr.  Walker  was  a  man  of  much  force  of  character,  and 
his  administrative  ability  was  early  recognized  by  his  towns- 
men, who  chose  him  to  fill  various  offices  in  their  gift. 
He  was  for  many  years  supervisor  of  Cooper,  and  for  three 
successive  terms  representative  in  the  State  Legislature. 
After  a  life  of  great  usefulness,  Mr.  Walker  died,  in  1878, 
leaving  many  sincere  mourners. 

Isaac  N.  Tyler  purchased  40  acres  on  section  28  in  1843. 
He  erected  a  shanty  and  lived  a  bachelor  life  for  a  brief 
time,  after  which  he  built  a  more  comfortable  log  house 
and  married.     His  land  on  arriving  he  found  uncleared, 


but  by  hard  labor  he  soon  changed  the  forest  to  fields  of 
growing  grain.     He  still  occupies  the  land  he  purchased. 

William  H.  Leeper  bought,  in  1844,  a  farm  of  80  acres 
on  section  28,  adjoining  Mr.  Tyler,  upon  which  he  still 
resides. 

The  first  religious  service  in  the  township  was  held  at  the 
log  house  of  Dr.  C.  P.  Deming,  the  earliest  preacher  being 
Rev.  William  Daubeny,  a  Methodist  clergyman,  who  per- 
formed his  ministerial  duties  without  compensation,  and 
whose  memory  is  still  cherished  by  the  survivors  of  that 
early  day. 

Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  of  Indiana,  in  1836,  was  riding 
through  the  township,  and,  seeing  Thomas  Chamberlain  at 
work  upon  his  farm,  stopped  and  asked  him  whether  they 
would  like  some  good  Methodist  preaching  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Upon  receiving  a  reply  that  any  preaching  that  was 
good  would  answer,  he  occasionally  held  service  for  several 
months,  and  organized  the  first  religious  society  west  of  the 
river. 

The  clearing  of  the  land  and  the  upturning  of  the  soil 
necessarily  superinduced  many  cases  of  fever,  most  of  them 
being  of  a  bilious  character.  On  such  occasions  the  wants 
of  the  sufferers  were  ministered  to  by  Dr.  Coats,  of  Otsego, 
the  earliest  physician  who  practiced  in  the  township. 

The  earliest  birth  in  the  township  occurred  in  1834.  The 
child  was  christened  John,  soon  after  his  advent,  which  oc- 
curred Sept.  25,  1834,  and  was  the  son  of  C.  P.  Deming. 

The  first  marriage  is  connected  with  some  ludicrous 
circumstances.  Mr.  George  Nichols  and  Miss  Charlotte 
Crane,  having  determined  to  unite  their  fortunes,  applied 
to  the  magistrate.  While  exceedingly  desirous  to  further 
the  wish  of  the  parties,  some  obstacles  presented  themselves, 
chief  among  which  was  the  want  of  a  suitable  garb  where- 
with to  appear  and  maintain  his  judicial  dignity.  In  the 
emergency  the  happy  pair  stepped  across  the  county  line, 
and  were  united  in  Allegan  by  a  justice  who  met  them  in 
the  adjoining  woods. 

An  effort  was  made  in  1840  by  Laton  Collar  (or  Collier) 
to  erect  a  saw-mill  on  what  is  now  known  as  Collar  Brook. 
This  little  stream  enters  the  Kalamazoo  River  near  the 
centre  of  the  township. 

The  need  of  a  mill  nearer  than  the  village  of  Kalamazoo 
induced  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  extend  substantial  aid 
to  the  enterprise.  They  readily  acceded  to  Mr.  Collar's 
proposition  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  the  dam,  the 
cutting  of  the  timber,  and  such  other  manual  labor  as  was 
necessary,  while  he  furnished  the  money.  All  the  interested 
parties  worked  with  a  will,  while  each  was  to  keep  an  exact 
account  of  the  time  and  labor  he  bestowed  upon  the  work, 
which  was  to  be  repaid  later  in  sawing  done  at  the  mill. 
When  the  undertaking  had  progressed  to  some  extent,  Mr. 
Collar  took  as  partner  in  the  enterprise  a  Mr.  Hunt,  a  mill- 
wright, and  such  advancement  was  made  that  the  building 
was  nearly  completed  when  a  rumor  gained  credence  that 
Collar  was  about  disposing  of  his  interest  to  Hunt.  His 
creditors,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  themselves,  imme- 
diately began  legal  proceedings.  Such  personal  effects  as 
could  be  levied  upon  were  sold,  and,  as  a  result,  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  work  was  abandoned.  The  half-filled 
and  moss-covered  trench,  intended  for  a  raceway,  and  a  few 
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decayed  timbers  are  the  only  reminiscences  of  the  earliest 
efforts  of  the  pioneers  of  Cooper  to  construct  a  saw-mill. 

The  following  incident  was  related  to  the  writer  by  one 
of  the  oldest  residents : 

"Mrs.  C had  come  from  Western  New  York  to  Cooper  with  the 

impression  that  Michigan  was  a  very  snaky  country.  She  seldom 
stepped  out  during  the  warm  season  without  expecting  to  meet  a 
massasauga  or  a  still  more  dreaded  hlue-racer.  She  had  been  to  a 
neighbor's  one  summer  afternoon,  and  was  returning  as  evening  ap- 
proached, 

" '  Thinking,  no  doubt,  of  that  old  snake 
That  caused  the  fall  of  man, 
And  serpents  still  more  vast  * 

That  crawl  in  Michigan,' 
when  suddenly  a  huge  serpent  appeared  in  the  path  before  her.  A 
glance  at  its  color  was  to  her  a  sufficient  index  of  its  character.  It 
was  blue :  of  course  it  was  a  racer.  Most  ladies,  under  such  circum- 
stances, would  have  screamed  and  made  a  hasty  retreat.  She  did 
neither.  For  a  moment  she  was  undecided  :  but  her  inherent  enmity 
to  snakes  and  the  injunction  to  bruise  the  serpent's  head  soon  over- 
came her  fears,  and  from  preparations  hastily  made  it  was  evident 
that  a  fight  or  foot-race  was  impending.  Providing  a  good  supply  of 
stones,  she  advanced  boldly  to  the  charge,  resolved  to  come  to  close 
quarters  and  make  short  work  of  it.  The  first  stone  had  good  effect, 
for  the  snake  was  rendered  incapable  of  either  fighting  or  running. 
She  did  not  wait,  however,  for  her  treacherous  enemy  to  recover  from 
the  effect  of  the  first  stunning  blow ;  but  stone  followed  stone  in  quick 
succession  till  the  luckless  ophidian  was  nearly  covered  with  rubbish. 
Then,  adroitly  executing  a  flank  movement,  she  gained  the  rear  of 
her  now  vanquished  enemy  and  hastened  homeward.  On  preparing 
to  retire  she  missed  a  small  article  of  female  gear  which  she  thought 
might  have  beerT dropped  in  the  path  over  which  she  had  been  so  re- 
cently walking.  She  therefore,  on  the  following  morning,  retraced 
her  steps  to  the  scene  of  the  previous  evening's  encounter,  and  there, 
under  the  stones  she  had  so  spitefully  thrown,  was  one  of  her  own  blue 
garters.  It  had  modestly  slipped  from  her  stocking  the  previous  after- 
noon, had  been  seen  by  her  in  the  path  on  her  return,  and  believing 
it  to  be  a  blue-racer,  she  had  treated  it  accordingly.  It  may  be  added 
that  this  kind  of  blue-racer  is  nearly  extinct  in  Cooper." 

EARLY  ROADS. 
The  earliest  surveyed  road  was  known  as  Allen's  road, 
which  began  "  at  the  quarter-stake  on  the  section-line  run- 
ning east  and  west  between  sections  20  and  29,  in  township 
1  south,  range  11  west;  thence  south  on  the  quarter-line 
running  through  said  section  29,  forty  chains,  to  the  centre 
of  said  section  29. 

"  Variation  of  magnetic  needle,  5°  10'  east." 
The  road  was  surveyed  April  29,  1837,  by  L.  H.  Trask, 
and  taken  up  May  28,  1859.    The  highway  commissioners 
at  the  time  of  the  survey  were  Ephraim  Case  and  Jason 
Parmalee. 

The  second  road  was  known  as  Allen  Smith's  road,  "  be- 
ginning at  the  southeast  corner  of  section  29,  in  township  1 
south,  range  1 1  west ;  thence  east  on  section-line  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  chains,  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Kala- 
mazoo River. 

"  Variation  of  magnetic  needle,  5°  east." 
It  was  surveyed  April  29,  1837,  by  L.  H.  Trask,  and 
approved  by  Ephraim  Case  and  Jason  Parmalee,  highway 
commissioners. 

A  road  called  the  School  road  was  next  surveyed,  "  be- 
ginning at  the  southeast  corner  of  section  21,  in  township  1 
south,  range  11  west ;  thence  north  on  section-line  between 
sections  21  and  22,  also  between  sections  15  and  16,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  chains  to  the  northeast  corner  of  section 
16 ;  thence  west  on  section-line  between  sections  16  and  9, 
eighty  chains,  to  the  northwest  corner  of  section  1 6. 


."  Variation  of  magnetic  needle,  5°  20'  east." 
This  road  was  surveyed  April  29, 1837,  by  L.  H.  Trask. 
A  road  was  surveyed  by  Pierce  Barber,  Oct.  5,  1837, 
known  as  the  Perkins  road,  running  north  on  section-line  be- 
tween sections  8  and  9  and  4  and  5  ;  and  the  following  day 
a  survey  was  made  by  Pierce  Barber  for  a  road  known  as  the 
Boyd  road,  running  north  through  the  centre  of  the  town- 
ship. An  alteration  was  made  in  the  latter  road  in  1841. 
Later  roads  were  surveyed  in  various  portions  of  the  town- 
ship as  convenience  required. 

Railroads.— The  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad 
traverses  the  township  in  a  course  nearly  parallel  with  the 
Kalamazoo  River  on  its  western  side.  The  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  Railroad  follows  the  course  of  the  river 
on  its  eastern  side.  Each  road  has  a  flag-station,  called 
Cooper,  on  the  southern  line  of  section  15,  east  of  Cooper 

Centre. 

VILLAGES   AND    HAMLETS. 

The  township  of  Cooper  does  not  boast  a  village  organiza- 
tion within  its  limits.  The  four  corners  of  sections  16,  17, 
20,  and  21  unite  to  form  the  little  hamlet  of  Cooper  Centre, 
which  had  its  origin  on  land  entered  by  Barney  Earl  on 
section  17,  together  with  additional  land  on  section  16,  in 
1835. 

The  first  building  was  erected  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brakeman, 
who  purchased  80  acres  on  section  20.  John  Borden  also 
entered  80  acres  on  section  21,  and  improved  it.  The  first 
store  was  erected  by  Barney  Earl,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
store  and  post-office.  A  Mr.  Briggs  soon  after  leased  it 
with  a  view  to  establishing  a  match-factory,  but  was  not 
successful  in  his  enterprise.  In  1853  it  was  occupied  by 
E.  S.  Weeks,  who  placed  a  small  stock  of  goods  in  it,  and 
was  also  appointed  postmaster.  In  1855,  Orrin  Woodard 
erected  a  building  and  opened  a  store,  but  soon  after  dis- 
posed of  his  stock  to  Clark  Adams,  who  sold  again  to  Levi 
Smith.  Ellery  Hicks  was  the  pioneer  host  of  the  hamlet, 
having  opened  a  hotel,  in  1852,  opposite  the  store  of  Mr. 
Weeks.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  location  of  the 
township  post-office  and  the  site  of  its  two  churches,  the 
place  assumes  no  importance.  It  has  a  store  and  post- 
office,  R.  L.  Crowder  being  both  proprietor  and  postmaster, 
a  blacksmith-shop  kept  by  Edward  Marshall,  a  wagon- 
shop  owned  by  Mr.  Wickwire,  two  churches,  and  a  Masonic 
hall.  Cooper  Centre  is  located  one  mile  west  of  the  centre 
of  the  township,  and  is  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
railroad  depots. 

CHURCHES. 
Congregational— The  Congregational  Church  was  orga- 
nized March  8,  1843,  by  Revs.  Mason  Knappen  and  O.  P. 
Hoyt,  with  the  following  names  upon  its  early  membership 
list :  John  Borden,  Betsey  Borden,  Mase  S.  Borden,  Nancy 
Borden,  John  A.  Borden,  Matilda  Delano,  Fidelia  H.  Pratt, 
William  Lyman,  Susan  Lyman,  Eliza  Earl,  Lydia  Hart, 
Laura  Blanchard,  David  E.  Deming,  A.  V.  Monroe,  and 
Phoebe  Monroe,  William  Lyman  having  been  the  first 
deacon.  The  following  are  the  pastors,  with  the  date  of 
their  settlement  over  the  parish  : 

1843,  Rev.  Mason  Knappen;  1847,  Rev.  Freeman  Fuller;  1850,  Rev. 
B.  F.  Monroe;  1856,  Rev.  Preston  Taylor;  1858,  Rev.  Lucian  H. 
Jones;  1860,  Rev.  T.  C.  Hill;  1861,  Rev.  Rufus  Apthorp;  1863, 
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Rev.  L.  E.  Sykes;  1866,  Rev.  William  M.  Campbell;  1868,  Rev. 
John  Seotford;  1870,  Rev.  George  A.  Pollard;  1872,  Rev.  James 
Armstrong;  1875,  Rev.  J.  Crane;  1877,  Rev.  J.  H.  Williams. 

The  present  membership  numbers  120.  There  is  also  a 
flourishing  Sabbath-school  connected  with  the  church,  with 
a  large  corps  of  teachers  and  160  scholars.  The  present 
edifice  was  erected  in  1856. 

Methodist  Episcopal. — In  1835  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Williams 
was  appointed  by  the  Indiana  Conference  to  the  Kalamazoo 
Circuit,  and  preached  the  first  sermon  in  Cooper  under  this 
appointment  in  February,  1836.  In  May  of  the  same  year 
he  organized  the  first  society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  at  the  house  of  Joseph  Skinner,  consisting  of  Allen 
Smith,  his  wife,  sister,  and  Mrs.  Gregory. 

The  first  quarterly  meeting  in  the  township  was  held  in 
the  barn  of  Joseph  Skinner,  in  the  summer  of  1838,  Rev. 
J.  Ercanbrack  presiding.  The  attendance  numbered  500 
the  following  Sabbath,  and  a  very  generous  hospitality  was 
exercised  by  the  neighbors  for  miles  around. 

A  log  school-house  was  built  in  the  fall,  which  was  occu- 
pied as  a  place  of  worship  until  a  more  commodious  one  was 
built  by  the  district.  The  society  continued  to  occupy  the 
school-house  until  1869,  when  they  dedicated  an  attractive 
house  of  worship  34  by  50  feet  in  dimensions.  It  is  neatly 
frescoed  and  furnished  with  a  bell  and  other  appointments, 
the  whole  costing  about  $4500.  The  parsonage,  which  is 
located  near  the  church,  was  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $2000. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  pastors,  consecutively,  in  so 
far  as  can  be  recollected  by  the  present  incumbent : 

Revs.  S.  S.  Williams,  F.  Sage, King, Bush, Brier, 

Goodale,  M.  B.  Cambeer,  E.  D.  Young,  Daubeny,  E.  H. 

Day,  D.  R.  Latham,  T.  J.  Congdon,  William  Cogshall,  C.  T.  Van 
Antwerp,  J.  S.  Valentine,  and  George  W.  Hoag. 

There  are  at  present  100  members  connected  with  the 
society. 

BURIAL-PLACES. 

The  cemetery  in  general  use  by  the  residents  of  the 
township  is  located  nearly  south  of  Cooper  Centre,  on  sec- 
tion 16.  It  is  neatly  inclosed,  ornamented  with  beautiful 
and  well-shaded  walks,  and  adorned  with  tablets  and  orna- 
ments that  are  exceptional  in  their  taste  and  elegance. 

MASONIC   ORDER, 

United  Lodge,  No.  149. — This  lodge  began  work  under 
a  dispensation  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Michigan,  Oct.  15, 
1863,  and  was  granted  a  charter  Jan.  14,  1864.  The  first 
officers  were  E.  H.  Glenn,  W.  M. ;  E.  S.  Wicks,  S.  W. ; 
Lafayette  Hart,  J.  W. ;  E.  C.  Adams,  Treas.  ;  J.  M.  De- 
lano, Sect.  ;  L.  B.  Newton,  S.  D. ;  N.  H.  Delano,  J.  D. 
The  lodge  holds  its  meeting  on  Saturday  evenings.  It  has 
been  characterized  by  harmony  among  its  membership,  and 
enjoys  an  influential  position  among  the  fraternity. 

The  present  officers  are  E.  H.  Glenn,  W.  M. ;  E.  P.  De 
¥oe,  S.  W. ;  Lafayette  Hart,  J.  W. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  educational  interests  of  Cooper  were  not  neglected 
during  the  early  days  of  the  township  history.    As  early  as 
1836  a  school  was  organized  at  Cooper  Centre.     Its  ses- 
sions were  held  in  a  log  house  of  very  primitive  construc- 
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tion,  and  presided  over  by  Miss  Adeline  Hicks,  now  Mrs, 
George  Hart,  who  had  about  20  pupils. 

The  township  was  soon  after  divided  into  school  districts, 
whose  limits  were  frequently  subjected  to  alterations,  until 
the  present  number  of  complete  districts  is  6,  and  of  frac- 
tional districts  2.  Upon  these  log  school-houses  were  gen- 
erally erected,  which  were  later  replaced  by  substantial 
structures  of  brick  or  wood. 

The  present  board  of  school  directors  embraces  the  fol- 
lowing names :  Billings  Crane,  J.  J.  Monroe,  A.  W.  In- 
gerson,  John  Albertson,  D.  E.  Wilcox,  L.  B.  Fisher,  and 
B.  M.  Thomas. 

Number  of  children  in  township 341 

"  "  in  attendance 273 

"  school-houses 8 

"  teachers  employed 19 

Total  valuation  of  school  property $6350 

TOWNSHIP   OFFICERS. 

The  following  are  the  township  officers  since  its  organi- 
zation : 

1837. — David  E.  Deming,  Supervisor;  E.  B.  Delano,  Clerk;  Lewis  A. 
Crane,  Luther  Chamberlain,  Nathan  Lyman,  Barney  Earl, 
Justices  of  the  Peace ;  Elias  Easton,  George  Delano,  Lewis 
A.  Crane,  Festus  Montague,  Barney  Earl,  Assessors ;  Thomas 
Chamberlain,  Ephraim  Case,  Jason  Parmalee,  Highway 
Commissioners;  Luther  Follett,  Collector;  Patrick  Ban- 
berry,  Elijah  Squares,  Salmon  Gregory,  School  Commis- 
sioners; Samuel  Boyd,  Jr.,  Henry  Skinner,  Directors  of  the 
Poor;  Nathan  Lyman,  Thomas  Chamberlain,  School  In- 
spectors ;  William  Finch,  Joseph  Skinner,  Henry  Earl,  Jr., 
Luther  Follett,  Constables. 

1838. — David  E.  Deming,  Supervisor;  George  Delano,  Clerk;  Mat- 
thew R.  Tift,  Justice  of  the  Peace;  Matthew  R.  Tift,  Rens- 
selaer Hicks,  Joseph  Skinner,  Assessors;  Luzon  Tousey, 
Collector;  Norman  Tucker,  Luther  Tousey,  Truman  Averill, 
Highway  Commissioners ;  Jno.  Patterson,  Patrick  Banberry, 
Elias  Easton,  School  Inspectors;  Thomas  Goodrich,  Luzon 
Tousey,  Constables. 

1839. — E.  B.  Delano,  Supervisor ;  George  Delano,  Township  Clerk  ; 
Rensselaer  Hicks,  Treasurer;  Alexander  Glenn,  George  De- 
lano, Justices  of  the  Peace;  Rensselaer  Hicks,  Matthew  R. 
Tift,  Joseph  Skinner,  Assessors;  Alonzo  L.  Chapman,  Henry 
Sherman,  Patrick  Banberry,  Highway  Commissioners ;  Eze- 
kiel  Skinner,  Patrick  Banberry,  Ephraim  B.  Delano,  School 
Inspectors;  Thomas  Goodrich,  Collector;  Alonzo  A.  Darron, 
Thomas  Goodrich,  Ira  Smith,  Luther  Follett,  Constables. 

1840. — David  E.  Deming,  Supervisor;  Geo.  Delano,  Township  Clerk; 
Lewis  A.  Crane,  Justice  of  the  Peace;  Barney  Earl,  Treas- 
urer ;  *Elias  Easton,  Ellery  Hicks,  Lewis  A.  Crane,  Assessors ; 
William  C.  Mitchell,  George  Delano,  Asa  Norton,  Highway 
Commissioners;  James  H.  Calkins,  Wm.  Skinner,  Ezekiel 
Skinner,  School  Inspectors;  Milton  H.  Gregory,  Collector; 
Milton  H.  Gregory,  Freeman  Chandler,  Constables. 

1841. — Ephraim  B.  Delano,  Supervisor;  George  Delano,  Township 
Clerk;  William  Skinner,  Treasurer;  Eli  Hart,  B.  R.  Piatt, 
Patrick  Banberry,  Assessors ;  Joseph  Skinner,  Wm.  Miner, 
Joseph  S.  Lyman,  Highway  Commissioners ;  E.  B.  Delano, 
J.  H.  Calkins,  John  Walker,  School  Inspectors;  Thomas 
Goodrich,  Collector;  Almon  V.  Monroe,  Thomas  Goodrich, 
Ichabod  Hart,  Constables ;  Truman  Averill,  Overseer  of  the 
Poor. 

1842. — Barney  Earl,  Supervisor;  Joseph  S.  Lyman,  Township  Clerk; 
Luther  Chamberlain,  Justice  of  the  Peace;  Rensselaer 
Hicks,  Treasurer ;  Thomas  Goodrich,  Mace  S.  Borden,  As- 
sessors; Cyrus  P,  Deming,  Alex.  Glenn,  Jason  Parmalee, 
Highway  Commissioners;  William  Skinner,  E.  B.  Delano, 
R.  Hicks,  School  Inspectors ;  Thomas  Mosher,  Matthew  R. 
Tift,  Overseers  of  the  Poor;  0.  M.  Barton,  Richard  Wilson, 
Constables. 

1843. — E.  B.  Delano,  Supervisor;  George  Delano,  Township  Clerk  j 
George  Delano,  Justice  of  the  Peace;   Rensselaer  Hieks, 
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Treasurer;  Matthew  R.  Tift,  B.  R.  Piatt,  Assessors;  0.  M. 
Barton,  Alexander  Glenn,  Eli  Hart,  Highway  Commissioners ; 
William  Skinner,  E.  B.  Delano,  School  Inspectors;  Truman 
Averill,  John  Borden,  Overseers  of  the  Poor;  George  Hart, 
William  Tift,  Constables. 
1844.__.John  Borden,  Supervisor;  William  Skinner,  Township  Clerk; 
Lewis  A.  Crane,  Justice  of  the  Peace;  Rensselaer  Hicks, 
Treasurer;  B.  R.  Piatt,  Matthew  R.  Tift,  Assessors;  A.  W. 
Miner,  Freeman  Chandler,  Foster  Johnson,  Highway  Com- 
missioners; Elias  Easton,  School  Inspector;  John  Borden, 
Overseer  of  the  Poor;  George  Hart,  William  Tift,  Constables. 
1845. — William  Skinner,  Supervisor;  Joseph  S.  Lyman,  Township 
Clerk;  Rensselaer  Hicks,  Treasurer;  Asa  Norton,  Justice 
of  the  Peace;  B.  R.  Piatt,  William  C.  Mitchell,  Assessors; 
John  A.  Borden,  John  Randall,  Theron  Norton,  Highway 
Commissioners;  David  E.  Deming,  William  Tift,  School 
Inspectors:  Barney  Earl,  Overseer  of  the  Poor;  Herman 
Blanchard,  William  C.  Mitchell,  Henry  Skinner,  Lorenzo 
Blanchard,  Constables. 
1846. — B.  R.  Piatt,  Supervisor;  0.  Beebe,  Township  Clerk;  W.  B. 
Lawrence,  Justice  of  the  Peace;  A.  W.  Ingerson,  Treasurer; 
James  M.  Beebe,  John  Walker,  Assessors;  Thomas  Cham- 
berlain, Nathan  Johnson,  Henry  Skinner,  Highway  Com- 
missioners; A.  W.  Ingerson,  School  Inspector;  John  Drury, 
Luzon  Tousey,  Overseers  of  the  Poor ;  Henry  Skinner,  Wm. 
H.  Case,  Constables. 
1847. — B.  R.  Piatt,  Supervisor;  William  Skinner,  Township  Clerk; 
Patrick  Banberry,  Justice  of  the  Peace;  E.  B.  Delano, 
Treasurer;  0.  M.  Barto,  George  Delano,  Assessors;  Patrick 
Banberry,  A.  V.  Monroe,  John  D.  Tift,  Highway  Commis- 
sioners; Ezekiel  Skinner,  School  Inspector;  Henry  Skinner, 
Overseer  of  the  Poor;  David  D.  Travis,  George  Hart,  Con- 
stables. 
1848. — B.  R.  Piatt,  Supervisor ;  George  Delano,  Township  Clerk  ;  0. 
Beebe,  Justice  of  the  Peace;  William  S.  Delano,  Treasurer; 
0.  M.  Barto,  William  Skinner,  Assessors;  John  D.  Tift, 
Highway  Commissioner;  A.  W.  Ingerson,  School  Inspector; 
Ammiel  Allen,  Allen  Wentworth,  Joseph  Skinner,  Consta- 
bles; E.  B.  Delano,  Overseer  of  the  Poor. 
1849.— Simeon  Gilbert,  Supervisor;  Eli  Hart,  Township  Clerk;  Asa 
Norton,  Justice  of  the  Peace;  Elias  Easton,  0.  M.  Barto, 
Assessors;  James  M.  Beebe,  Highway  Commissioner;  Wm. 
Taylor,  School  Inspector;  Joseph  Skinner,  Overseer  of  the 
Poor ;  Darius  R.  Newton,  A.  Allen,  Allen  Wentworth,  Con- 
stables. 
1850.— E.  B.  Delano,  Supervisor;  Eli  West,  Township  Clerk;  Asa 
Norton,  Justice  of  the  Peace ;  Thomas  Goodrich,  Treasurer ; 
George  Hart,  Highway  Commissioner;  R.  H.  Mitchell, 
School  Inspector;  Darius  R.  Newton,  0.  M.  Barto,  Asses- 
sors ;  Joseph  Skinner,  Overseer  of  the  Poor ;  Joel  M.  New- 
ton, E^win  Parker,  Wellington  Travis,  Constables. 

1851. David  E.  Deming,  Supervisor;  A.  G.  Coney,  Township  Clerk; 

D.  R.  Newton,  Treasurer;  Patrick  Banberry,  Justice  of  the 
Peace;  Thomas  Goodrich,  A.  W.  Miner,  Assessors;  Alex. 
Glen,  Highway  Commissioner;  0.  Beebe,  School  Inspector; 
Charles N.  Russell,  Overseer  of  the  Poor;  Wellington  Travis, 
J.  M.  Newton,  Edwin  Parker,  Constables. 

1852. Francis  Fitts,  Supervisor;  William  Skinner,  Township  Clerk; 

Joel  Lillie,  Justice  of  the  Peace ;  John  H.  Wilson,  Treasu- 
rer; Joseph  Skinner,  Assessor;  Orin  Hart,  Highway  Com- 
missioner; Elias  Easton,  Henry  Sherman,  Overseers  of  the 
Poor;  Amos  P.  Little,  George  Hart,  Constables. 
1853.— Lewis  A.  Crane,  Supervisor ;  B.  F.  Monroe,  Township  Clerk ; 
Alonzo  W.  Ingerson,  Justice  of  the  Peace ;  Norton  Briggs, 
Treasurer;  Almon  V.  Monroe,  Highway  Commissioner; 
David  E.  Deming,  School  Inspector ;  Theron  Norton,  Over- 
seer of  the  Poor;  H.  V.  Skinner,  Billings  Crane,  Constables. 

1854. Jonathan  Woodard,    Supervisor;    John    Walker,   Township 

Clerk;  John  H.  Wilson,  Treasurer;  M.  S.  Borden,  Justice 
of  the  Peace;  Thomas  Warren,  Highway  Commissioner; 
Albert  G.  Coney,  School  Inspector;  Allen  Smith,  Overseer 
of  the  Poor ;  Orrin  Woodard,  Thomas  At  Lee,  Constables. 
1855. — Lewis  A.  Crane,  Supervisor ;  John  Walker,  Township  Clerk ; 
John  H.  Wilson,  Treasurer;  Jeremiah  Cox,  Joel  Lillie,  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace ;  James  Noble,  Highway  Commissioner ; 


.—  -  Allen  Smith,  Overseer  of  the  Poor ;  James  Hart,  Billings 
Crane,  Constables. 

1856. — James  Noble,  Supervisor;  John  H.  Wicks,  Township  Clerk; 
Edward  D.  Wicks,  Jonathan  Woodard,  Justices  of  the  Peace; 
Orrin  Woodard,  Treasurer ;  Henry  Skinner,  Highway  Com- 
missioner; Charles  N.  Russell,  to  fill  vacancy:  Albert  G. 
Coney,  School  Inspector;  A.  V.  Monroe,  Overseer  of  the 
Poor ;  Edward  Packard,  Henry  Earl,  Constables. 

1857.— Barney  Earl,  Supervisor:  Orrin  J.  Woodard,  Township  Clerk: 
Moses  Swazey,  Rensselaer  Hicks,  Justices  of  the  Peace; 
Sanford  D.  Earl,  Treasurer;  John  Walker,  School  Inspec- 
tor; Billings  Crane,  Highway  Commissioner;  Joel  Lillie, 
Overseer  of  the  Poor;  Henry  Earl,  William  M.  Woodard, 
Constables. 

1858.— Barney  Earl,  Supervisor;  Orrin  P.  Woodard,  Township  Clerk; 
Joel  Lillie,  Lewis  A.  Crane,  Justices  of  the  Peace;  A.  V. 
Monroe,  Treasurer ;  John  H.  Wieks,  School  Inspector ;  A. 
P.  Lillie,  Highway  Commissioner;  E.  C.  Adams,  Overseer 
of  the  Poor;  Charles  Huntley,  William  Woodard,  Constables. 

1859.— Edward  S.  Wicks,  Supervisor;  Stephen  V.  R.  Earl,  Township 
Clerk  ;  Henry  C.  Earl,  Treasurer  ;  Orrin  J.  Woodard,  Charles 
Drury,  Justices  of  the  Peace :  Perry  Reed,  Highway  Com- 
missioner; Quincey  Goodrich,  School  Inspector;  Jonathan 
Woodard,  Overseer  of  the  Poor;  Austin  Norton,  William 
Woodard,  Constables. 

I860.— John  Walker,  Supervisor;  S.  V.  R.  Earl,  Township  Clerk; 
Darius  R.  Newton,  Treasurer;  John  Albertson,  Justice  of 
the  Peace;  Samuel  E.  Lincoln,  Andrew  Martin,  Highway 
Commissioners;  Albert  G.  Coney,  School  Inspector;  L.  W. 
Pennock,  Charles  V.  Huntley,  Constables. 

lg61__John  Walker,  Supervisor;  John  W.  Brakeman,  Darius  R. 
Newton,  Township  Clerk;  Moses  Swezey,  Justice  of  the 
Peace;  Samuel  E.  Lincoln,  Highway  Commissioner;  Levi 
B.  Fisher,  R.  Wicks  (to  fill  vacancy),  John  H.  Wicks, 
Henry  Selkrig,  School  Inspectors;  William  Finch,  Henry 
Skinner,  Constables. 

1862. John    Walker,   Supervisor;    John    W.  Brakeman,    Township 

Clerk;  Darius  R.  Newton,  Treasurer;  Edward  S.  Wicks, 
Lewis  A.  Grane,  Justices  of  the  Peace;  Rensselaer  Hicks, 
Highway  Commissioner;  Rufus  Apthorp,  James  M.  Noble, 
School  Inspectors ;   L.  Piatt,  Lewis  Warrick,  Constables. 

1863.— S.  V.  R.  Earl,  Supervisor;  Jarvis  Skinner,  Township  Clerk; 
Lemuel  B.  Newton,  Treasurer;  Luther  F.  Chamberlain, 
Justice  of  the  Peace;  John  W.  Brakeman,  School  Inspector; 
Orrin  Woodard  (to  fill  vacancy),  Levi  B.  Fisher,  Highway 
Commissioners;  Leander  A.  Piatt,  Henry  H.  Squier,  Con- 
stables. 

1864.— Stephen  V.  R.  Earl,  Supervisor;  Orrin  J.  Woodard,  Town- 
ship Clerk;  Lemuel  B.  Newton,  Treasurer;  William  D. 
Stall,  Highway  Commissioner :  George  W.  Bliss,  to  fill 
vacancy;  Asa  H.  Stoddard,  School  Inspector;  Lewis  War- 
rick, Daniel  McGregor,  Constables. 

1865.— William  S.  Delano,  Supervisor;  J.  J.  Monroe,  Township 
Clerk ;  Billiugs  Crane,  Treasurer ;  Charles  C.  Hopkins, 
Highway  Commissioner;  Orrin  J.  Woodard,  School  Inspec- 
tor; Philander  A.  Ware,  Samuel  E.  Lincoln,  Constables. 

1866.— Lewis  A.  Crane,  Supervisor;  Clark  Adams,  Township  Clerk; 
Sanford  D.  Earl,  Treasurer;  Levi  B.  Fisher,  Justice  of  the 
Peace;  E.  W.  Huntley,  Highway  Commissioner;  Edward 
Strong,  School  Inspector;  P.  A.  Ware,  Henry  Caldwell, 
Constables. 

1867. George  Delano,  Supervisor;  Addison  W.  Huntley,  Township 

Clerk;  Rensselaer  Hicks,  Treasurer;  Morris  Noble,  School 
Inspector;  George  W.  Bliss,  Highway  Commissioner; 
Luther  F.  Chamberlain,  Justice  of  the  Peace;  P.  A.  Ware, 
F.  I.  Baldwin,  Milton  Chamberlain,  Samuel  C.  Lincoln, 
Constables. 

1868.— George  Delano,  Supervisor;  Allen  D.  Chappell,  Township 
Clerk;  Henry  Banbury,  Treasurer;  William  Skinner,  School 
Inspector;  Jacob  Souzer,  Highway  Commissioner;  Alonzo 

W.  Ingerson, McMaster, Bryant,  Justices  of  the 

Peace;  Lafayette  Hart,  George  Albertson,  Amos  Carpenter, 
Frank  Glynn,  Constables. 

1869.— John  Walker,  Supervisor;  Albert  Noble,  Township  Clerk; 
Eliphalet  Monroe,  Treasurer ;  Levi  Smith,  Edward  S.  Wicks, 
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HERMAN  BLANCHARD 


was  born  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  Feb.  12, 1797.  He 
comes  of  a  patriotic  and  warlike  family.  His  father,  David 
Blanchard,  who  was  also  born  in  Concord,  was  a  soldier  in 
the  old  French  war,  and  served  a  short  time  in  the 
Revolutionary  war  in  the  place  of  one  of  his  sons,  who  was 
sick.  His  sons,  John  and  Joseph,  were  both  in  the  same 
war,  while  his  younger  sons,  Herman  and  Moses,  served  in 
the  war  of  1812.  David  lived  on  the  old  homestead,  which 
was  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  state-house.  The  farm 
was  cleared  by  his  father,  and  there  he  died.  After  the  war 
David  returned  to  the  old  farm,  where  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days. 

Herman  remained  on  the  farm  with  his  parents  until  he 
was  eleven  years  old,  when  he  went  to  live  with  Maj.  Long's 
father,  with  whom  he  resided  until  he  was  seventeen  years 
old.  The  war  of  1812  was  then  in  progress,  and,  true  to 
the  family  record,  young  Herman  enlisted  in  Capt.  Smith's 
company,  which  was  raised  for  a  volunteer  regiment.  The 
regiment  not  having  filled,  the  men  were  transferred  to  the 
45th  United  States  regulars,  young  Blanchard  becoming  a 
member  of  Capt.  Bradford's  company.  He  served  one  year, 
and  was  discharged.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Plattsburgh. 
After  the  war  he  returned  to  the  old  home  at  Concord, 
where  he  remained  two  years.  He  then  worked  for  Mr. 
Long  one  year,  after  which  he  went  to  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Here  he  worked  one  summer  for  what  was  known  as  Gen. 
Brown's  company,  who  were  then  engaged  building  mills. 
In  the  year  1818  he  bought  a  farm,  on  which  he  paid  what 


money  he  had  saved,  all  of  which  he  lost  by  a  defective  title. 
A  year  later  we  find  him  on  a  farm  of  his  own, — this  time 
on  a  new  farm  in  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.  It  was  miles  from 
any  neighbor  ;  but  for  Mr.  Blanchard  this  had  no  terrors, 
and  with  his  accustomed  energy  he  went  to  work  to  re- 
claim the  wilderness.  On  this  farm  he  remained  seven 
years,  when  he  exchanged  it  for  one  in  the  same  town  on 
which  he  resided  until  1841,  when  he  exchanged  it  for  one 
in  Michigan,  on  which  he  settled  in  1842.  This  farm  was 
in  Cooper  township,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  and  was  all  new  save 
about  six  acres.  On  this  he  built  a  log  cabin.  Mr.  Blan- 
chard had  no  money,  and  times  were  hard ;  and  but  for 
Mrs.  Blanchard's  trade, — that  of  a  tailoress, — it  would 
have  been  close  management  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door.  Here  they  have  since  lived  ;  and  here  they  expect 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  their  days. 

Mr.  Blanchard  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  though  he  is 
not  a  politician.  In  religion  he  is  liberal.  He  married 
Miss  Betsey  Taylor  Nov.  23, 1824.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Stephen  and  Ruth  (Lovejoy)  Taylor,  was  born  Jan. 
20,  1803,  and  died  June  6,  1838.  Their  children  were  as 
follows:  Hannah  M.,  born  Jan.  12,  1826;  William  B., 
born  Dec.  12,  1829,  died  Dec.  17,  1849. 

Mr.  Blanchard  married,  June  3,1839,  Miss  Laura  Weed, 
who  was  born  in  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  11,  1810. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  John  D.  and  Betsey  (Wood)  Weed. 
Mrs.  Blanchard  has  been  a  church-member  nearly  fifty 
years. 
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Justices  of  the  Peace ;  Almond  V.  Monroe,  Highway  Com- 
missioner; Albert  Dunham,  School  Inspector;  William  War- 
rick, Albert  H.  Noble,  P.  A.  Ware,  Charles  E.  Ferguson, 
Constables. 
1870. — John  Walker,  Supervisor;  Delos  Chappell,  Township  Clerk; 
Eliphalet  Monroe,  Treasurer ;  William  Baldwin,  Justice  of 
the  Peace;  Milton-Chamberlain,  Highway  Commissioner; 
Asa  H.  Stoddard,  School  Inspector;  P.  A.  Ware,  Theodore 
Parker,  William  AVoodard,  John  Carner,  Constables. 
1871. — John  Walker,  Supervisor;  D.  H.  Chappell,  Township  Clerk; 
Cyrus  W.  Thayer,  Treasurer;  Daniel  R.  Newton,  Justice  of 
the  Peace;  Jacob  P.  Souzer,  Highway  Commissioner;  Wil- 
liam Skinner,  School  Inspector;  Charles  E.  Ferguson,  Wil- 
liam Shau,  Constables. 
1872.— John  Walker,  Supervisor;  Charles  Ferguson,  Township  Clerk; 
Cyrus  Thayer,  Treasurer;    John  Albertson,  Justice  of  the 
Peace;  Henry  V.  Skinner,  Robert  Averill,  Highway  Com- 
missioners; D.  A.  Chappell,  School  Inspector;  Henry  Car- 
penter, Thomas   Piatt,  Henry  Vanderbilt,   William  Shau, 
Constables. 
1873. — John  Walker,  Supervisor;  A.  W.  Huntley,  Township  Clerk; 
George  Albertson,   Treasurer;    George  H.  Wickwire,  Levi 
Smith,    Justices   of    the    Peace;     Robert    Averill,    William 
Woodard,  Highway  Commissioners;    Warren  F.  Sherman, 
School  Inspector;  Amos  Carpenter,  Thomas  Piatt,  Charles 
Tift,  Charles  Shau,  Constables. 
1874.— John  Walker,   Supervisor;    Addison  W.  Huntley,  Township 
Clerk;  George  Albertson,  Treasurer;  William  M.  Woodard, 
Highway  Commissioner;  Alonzo  Ingerson,  School  Inspector; 
William  H.  Baldwin,  Justice  of  the  Peace;  Amos  Carpenter, 
Philander  A.  Ware.  Charles  Tiff,  Henry  Vanderbilt,  Con- 
stables. 
1875. — John  Walker,  Supervisor;  Charles  Ferguson,  Township  Clerk; 
George  Albertson,  Treasurer ;  George  Delano,  Justice  of  the 
Peace;  Henry  V.  Skinner,  Highway  Commissioner;  A.  H. 
Stoddard,  School  Superintendent;  D.  E.  Wilcox,  School  In- 
spector; Theodore  Parker,  John  A.  Cairnes,  Amos  Carpenter, 
William  Albertson,  Constables. 
1876. — John  Walker,  Supervisor;  Charles  Ferguson,  Township  Clerk; 
George  Albertson,  Treasurer;  John  Albertson,  Elijah  P.  De 
Yoe,  Justices  of  the  Peace;  H.  F.  Skinner,  Highway  Com- 
missioner; A.  H.Stoddard,  School  Superintendent;  H.  Sher- 
wood, School  Inspector;  P.  A.  Ware,  James  Chandler,  Henry 
Vanderbilt,  L.  G.  Hart,  Constables. 
1877.— Alonzo  W.  Ingerson,  Supervisor ;  Albert  H.  Noble,  Township 
Clerk;  James  J.  Skinner,  Treasurer;  George  H.  Wickwire, 
Justice  of  the  Peace;  Nelson  H.  Delano,  Highway  Commis- 
sioner;   John    Albertson,    Superintendent   of  Schools;    H. 
Sherwood,  School  Inspector;  R.  L.  Skinner,  Henry  V.  Skin- 
ner, George  Travis,  Charles  Bingham,  Constables. 
-Billings  Crane,  Supervisor;  Albert  H.  Noble,  Township  Clerk  ; 
J.  J.  Skinner,  Treasurer;  Albert  S.  Dunham,  Justice  of  the 
Peace;  James  McNabb,  Highway  Commissioner;  Theodore 
M.  Robe,  School  Superintendent;  D.  R.  Newton,  School  In- 
spector ;  Elihu  Davenport,  R.  A.  Moore,  George  Albertson, 
Philip  Shaw,  Constables. 
-Billings  Crane,  Supervisor;  A.  W.  Huntley,  Township  Clerk; 
E.  F.  Stearns,  Treasurer ;  E.  P.  De  Yoe,  Clarence  Vander- 
bilt, Justices  of  the  Peace ;  James  McNabb,  Highway  Com- 
missioner; Theodore  M.  Robe,  School  Superintendent;  Wil- 
liam  Skinner,  School    Inspector;    Alexander   Glen,  Drain 
Commissioner;   James  Parker,  Amos  Stearnes,  George  Al- 
bertson, Philip  Shaw,  Constables. 
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HON.   JOHN   WALKER. 

Of  the  early  settlers  of  Cooper  township  there  are  none 
who  have  taken  a  more  prominent  part  in  all  that  pertains 
to  its  growth  and  advancement,  or  who  better  deserve  the 
title  of  «  self-made,"  than  the  Hon.  John  Walker,  who  was 


born  in  Deerfield,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May  12,  1818.     His 
father,  Alexander  Walker,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and 
migrated  to  America  while  he  was  yet  a  young  man.     For 
a  short  time  he  followed  his  trade, — that  of  a  glass-blower, 
— and  then  adopted  farming,  which  he  afterwards  followed. 
John  remained  with  his  father  until  he  was  eighteen  years 
of  age,  receiving  a  common-school  education,  supplemented 
with  one  year  in  the  academy  at  Fairfield,  N.  Y.     His 
health  having  been  delicate  for  some  time,  his  father  gave 
him  his  time  when  he  was  eighteen  and  sent  him  West, 
thinking  a  change  of  climate  would  be  beneficial.     In  the 
spring  of  1836  he  started  for  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  but  was 
taken  ill  on  the  road  and  had  to  stop  in  Detroit,  where  he 
remained  until  his  funds  were  nearly  exhausted.     Getting 
better,  he  came  to  Kalamazoo,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  able 
went  to  work.    His  first  employment  was  as  a  clerk  in  Wil- 
lard  &  Co.'s  grocery-store.    He  afterwards  drove  a  breaking- 
team  summers,  and  taught  school  winters.    For  many  years 
he  followed  teaching,  and  this  gave  him  a  start  in  life.    In 
1840,  Mr.  Walker  bought  of  Deacon  Trask  the  southwest 
quarter  of  section  8,  in  the  town  of  Cooper.     It  was  new 
and  away  from  roads,  he  being  compelled  to  pick  his  way 
to  it  through   the  woods.      With  the  energy  and  perse- 
verance for  which  he  was  noted  he  commenced  to  clear  and 
improve  his  farm.     In  1842  he  built  a  log  house,  which 
was  burned  before  it  was  fully  completed,  and  with  it  the 
lumber  he  had  earned  in  teaching  the  winter  before.     The 
winter  of  1842-43  he  spent  with   His  father  in  Oneida 
County,  on  the  old  farm.     The  following  spring  Mr.  Wal- 
ker married  Miss  Phebe  Doolittle,  with  whose  parents  the 
newly-married  couple  resided  a  short  time.     He  then  built 
a  house  on  his  farm,  which  became  his  permanent  home. 
The  wilderness,  under  his  management,  soon  became  a  well- 
improved  and  productive  farm.     The  forest  disappeared  as 
if  by  magic,  and  in  its  place  were  fields  of  growing  grain, 
a  fine  house,  and  outbuildings.     As  a  business  man,  Mr. 
Walker  had  few  superiors,  and  it  is  said  of  him  by  his  old 
neighbors  "  that  he  was  always  the  first  to  take  part  in  any 
enterprise  that  was  to  benefit  his  fellow-citizens ;  that  he 
was  a  man  of  sterling  worth,  respected  and  esteemed  by 
all."    In  politics,  he  was  a  Republican  from  the  organization 
of  that  party  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Feb.  21, 1878. 
For  many  years  Mr.  Walker  was  supervisor  of  his  township, 
and  held  many  offices  in  the  gift  of  his  townsmen.     In  the 
fall  of  1869  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  Legis- 
lature, which  office  he  filled  with  credit  and  ability  for  three 
successive  terms,  serving  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
roads  and  bridges  his  last  term,  and  as  a  working  member 
of  other  committees.      For  his  second  wife,  Mr.  Walker 
married  Miss  Octavia  Cunningham,  daughter  of  Cyrus  and 
Mary  W.  (Crary)  Cunningham.    She  was  born  in  Madison, 
Lake  Co.,  Ohio,  Nov.  17,  1821.     Their  union  has  been 
blessed  with  two  children, — Mary  A.,  born  March  22, 1854, 
and  Cyrus  A.,  born  Jan.  2,  1858. 


LUTHER   CHAMBERLAIN 

was  born  in  Westford,  Middlesex  Co.,  Mass.,  Sept.  2,  1795. 
When  Luther  was  fourteen  years  old  his  father,  Thomas 
Chamberlain,  moved   to  Vermont.     He  worked   a  farm, 
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assisted  by  his  sons.  In  1816  he  removed  to  the  Holland 
Purchase,  in  New  York,  where  he  had  bought  a  tract  of 
wild  land,  but  on  which  he  had  not  settled  on  account  of 
the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  during  the  war.  This  land  he 
improved  and  built  upon,  making  it  his  home  until  1839, 
when  he  came  to  Michigan,  where  he  remained  with  his 
children  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Nov.  18,  1842. 
Arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty,  Luther  started  in  life  for 
himself.  He  went  to  Townshend,  New  London  district, 
Canada,  and  engaged  in  distilling  and  building  distilleries. 


to.  Niles  for  his  family,  which  he  brought  to  their  wilderness 
home.  His  land  was  new  and  the  surrounding  country 
an  almost  unbroken  wilderness,  as  there  were  then  but  five 
families  in  the  town  of  Cooper.  A  log  house  was  built. 
The  farm  he  has  improved,  and  a  fine  house  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  log  one.  Since  then  he  has  owned  over  300 
acres  of  land.  In  the  war  of  1812  Mr.  Chamberlain  served 
in  Capt.  Colton's  Fair  Haven  company,  and  was  in  the 
battle  of  Plattsburgh.  He  served  from  Aug.  15, 1812,  until 
peace  was  proclaimed.     In  politics  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a 
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LUTHER   CHAMBERLAIN. 


He  remained  in  Townshend  until  1831,  when  he  sold  his 
business  and  moved  to  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  bought 
a  farm  which  was  but  partly  cleared.  In  1 835,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain sold  his  farm,  and  with  his  family  removed  to  Michigan, 
where  land  was  cheap.  They  came  with  a  team  and  wagon, 
and  were  thirteen  days  on  the  road.  At  Niles  he  left  his  fam- 
ily, and  started  on  foot  to  look  for  a  home.  From  Paw  Paw 
he  followed  an  Indian  trail  to  his  present  home  in  Cooper. 
Being  pleased  with  the  location,  he  bought  from  the  gov- 
ernment the  northwest  quarter  of  section  18,  and  returned 


MRS.    LUTHER   CHAMBERLAIN. 


Republican.  He  has  served  as  justice  of  the  peace  six 
years.  As  a  citizen  and  neighbor  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
esteemed  and  respected,  and  he  can  say  what  few  men  can 
say, — viz.,  that  he  has  never  taken  from  any  one  a  cent  of 
interest.  On  the  12th  day  of  August,  1824,  he  married 
Martha  Beemer,  daughter  of  John  Beemer,  who  was  born 
June  26,  1807,  and  died  Nov.  23, 1868.  There  were  born 
to  them  three  children,— Edwin,  Feb.  17, 1829,  died  April 
7,  1829  ;  Louisa,  March  26,  1830  ;  and  Emily,  July  30, 
1833. 


A.  H.  STODDARD. 
The  Stoddard  family  is  of  English  origin,  and  was  among 
the  early  settlers  of  New  England.  Asa  Stoddard,  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  a  native  of  Con- 
necticut, but  early  removed  to  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
was  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Essex  County.  During 
the  war  of  1812-15  he  served  on  the  Niagara  frontier. 
In  1852  he  removed  to  Juniata;  Tuscola  Co.,  Mich.,  where 
he  resided  until  his  death,  in  1868. 

On  the  maternal  side,  Mr.  Stoddard  traces  his  ancestry 
to  John  Rogers,  the  martyr,  who  perished  at  the  stake  in 
1555,  a  victim  to  the  bigotry  of  the  age.  His  maternal 
great-grandfather,  then  an  old  man,  fell  in  the  terrible 
battle  (commonly  known  as  the  massacre)  of  Wyoming,  in 
July,  1778. 

His  grandmother  was  among  those  who  had  taken  refuge 


in  "  Forty  Fort,"  and  was  wont  to  relate  to  her  descendants 
the  following  incidents  of  that  memorable  period : 

When  the  few  survivors  of  the  battle  returned  to  the 
fort  they  drove  in  some  of  the  cows  belonging  to  the  in- 
habitants. She,  among  other  women,  hastened  to  milk 
them.  In  a  few  moments  she  had  finished  two,  and  came 
in  with  two  brimming  pails,  which  she  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  distribute  among  the  thirsty  soldiers,  who  had 
formed  in  line  inside  the  fort.  The  welcome  beverage  was 
just  sufficient  to  go  around.  She  was  in  the  fort  when  the 
British  and  Indians  took  possession,  and  saw  among  the 
savages  one  who  wore  her  father's  coat,  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  dead  body.  The  fatal  bullet-hole  told  how 
the  deadly  messenger  had  done  its  work.  The  heroic 
woman  made  her  escape  with  others  by  traveling  on  foot 
through  forty  miles  of  wilderness,  carrying  her  little  <?hild, 
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eighteen  months  old,  and  a  package  of  wearing  apparel  and 
other  articles  in  her  arms.  Mr.  Stoddard  has  a  pewter 
plate  in  his  possession  which  she  carried  on  that  perilous 
journey. 

His  maternal  grandfather,  Henry  Harding,  served  under 
Washington  in  New  Jersey,  and  was  in  Gen.  Sullivan's 
famous  expedition  against  the  Six  Nations  in  1779.  He 
died  at  Minisink,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,in  1792,  leaving  eight 
children,  of  whom  Lucretia,  the  mother  of  Mr.  Stoddard, 
was  the  youngest  save  one.  Mrs.  Harding  married  for  a 
second  husband  Benjamin  Atwater,  one  of  the  early  settlers 
of  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  They  settled  in  Williamson  in  1802, 
where,  on  the  31st  day  of  October,  1814,  Mr.  A.  H.  Stod- 
dard was  born. 

His  mother  dying  while  he  was  yet  an  infant,  he  and 
his  sister  (now  Mrs.  M.  B.  Russell,  of  Battle  Creek)  were 
taken  by  their  grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atwater,  with 
whom  they  passed  the  earlier  years  of  life.  The  death  of 
the  grandfather,  in  1825,  devolved  the  care  of  the  family 
upon  his  son,  Benjamin  Atwater,  Jr.,  with  whom  Mr. 
Stoddard  lived  until  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  the  family 
broke  up  and  he  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources. 

His  first  object  was  to  secure  a  good  education  ;  and  to 
provide  the  necessary  means,  he  worked  on  a  farm  by  the 
month  during  the  summer,  and  attended  school  in  the 
winter  until  he  was  qualified  to  teach,  when  he  reversed 
the  order  by  teaching  during  the  winter  and  attending  an 
academy  during  the  summer.  As  a  teacher  he  was  abund- 
antly successful,  and  followed  that  (to  him)  pleasant  avoca- 
tion for  twenty-four  successive  winters,  six  of  which  were 
spent  in  one  district. 

In  1837  he  married  Miss  Mary  Ann  Russell,  of  Wil- 
liamson, a  daughter  of  Daniel  Russell,  the  first  settler  of 
that  township.  Mrs.  Stoddard  died  in  1846,  leaving  one 
daughter,  who  died  in  1853.  In  1848,  Mr.  Stoddard 
married  Ann  Elizabeth  Anthony,  daughter  of  Silas  An- 
thony, of  Williamson.  Death  deprived  him  of  this  excel- 
lent woman  in  1849,  and  in  1852  he  married  Miss  Laura 
Jane,  daughter  of  William  R.  Sanford,  of  Marion,  Wayne 
Co.,  N.  Y.  This  lady,  like  her  husband,  was  an  experi- 
enced and  successful  teacher. 

To  this  union  have  been  born  two  sons, — William  S. 
and  Lucien  H., — both  of  whom  reside  on  the  homestead, 
four  miles  north  from  Kalamazoo,  and  formerly  known  as 
the  Howard  farm.  It  is  an  excellent  location,  and  the 
buildings  and  improvements  are  among  the  best  in  the 
township. 

Mr.  Stoddard  became  a  resident  of  Kalamazoo  County  in 
1863,  and,  although  not  among  the  pioneers,  is  a  well- 
known,  influential,  and  valuable  citizen.  He  has  from 
early  manhood  taken  a  deep  interest  in  educational  matters, 
devoting  his  best  energies  to  the  advancement  of  the  com- 
mon schools,  both  in  New  York  and  Michigan,  and  holding 
at  various  periods  responsible  and  important  positions  in  that 
connection. 

He  has  been  from  boyhood  an  earnest  advocate  of  tem- 
perance, and  in  his  declining  years  contributes  liberally,  by 
tongue  and  pen  and  various  other  means,  to  the  cause. 

He  has  never  been  an  active  politician.  He  was  reared 
a  Democrat,  but  since  the  year  1854  has  generally  acted 


with  the  Republican  party,  because,  to  use  his  own  words, 
he  "  considers  it  the  more  democratic  of  the  two." 

His  religious  views  are  of  the  "  liberal"  order ;  and  while 
claiming  the  right  to  express  his  opinions  on  all  proper  oc- 
casions, he  willingly  concedes  the  same  right  to  others. 

Mr.  Stoddard  is  an  original  and  vigorous  poetical  writer, 
and  is  familiarly  known  as  the  "  Farmer  Poet,"  a  sobriquet 
very  justly  bestowed,  and  of  which  he  need  not  be  ashamed. 
Selections  from  his  writings  will  be  found  in  Chapter 
XXII.,  in  connection  with  those  of  various  local  writers. 


WM.   S.   DELANO. 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  Cooper  township  were  the 
Delanos,  several  families  of  whom  still  reside  in  the  town, 
honored  and  respected  citizens.  Wm.  S.  Delano  was  born 
in  the  town  of  Ontario,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17,  1819. 
His  father,  Stephen  B.  Delano,  was  a  physician,  and  followed 
his  profession  in  Wayne  and  Steuben  Counties,  N.  Y.,  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  May  20, 1827,  leaving  a  wife  and 
three  children  in  limited  circumstances.  After  the  death 
of  his  father,  William  S.  went  to  live  with  his  uncle,  Icha- 
bod  Hart,  with  whom  he  resided  until  he  was  twenty-one. 
Growing  to  manhood  on  a  farm,  he  early  learned  habits  of 
industry  which  have  made  him  a  most  successful  farmer. 
Arrived  at  majority,  Mr.  Delano  commenced  business  for 
himself,  working  by  the  month  for  the  farmers  in  Cooper. 
In  the  fall  of  1843  he  bought  the  northwest  quarter  of  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  28,  in  Cooper,  only  eight  acres 
of  which  were  improved.  On  this  farm  he  built  a  log  house, 
into  which  he  moved  in  the  fall  of  1844.  To  the  begin- 
ning thus  made  he  has  added,  until  he  now  owns  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  acres,  mostly  improved,  with  good  and 
commodious  buildings.  In  politics,  Mr.  Delano  is  and  has 
always  been  a  Democrat,  and  though  he  has  never  sought 
office  he  has  been  supervisor  of  his  township,  and  also 
treasurer.  He  has  been  a  church-member  thirty-eight 
years,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church 
of  Cooper  Centre,  and  one  of  its  oflicers.  For  his  first 
wife,  Mr.  Delano  married  Louisa  C.  Skinner,  who  was  born 
in  Providence,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17,  1818.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Henry  and  Deborah  (Inman)  Skinner. 
There  were  born  to  them  four  children,  as  follows:  Stephen 
B.,  born  Sept.  4, 1842,  died  Sept.  1, 1862  ;  Joseph  E.,  born 
July  5,  1844;  Hiram  A.,  July  12,  1847  ;  and  Louisa  C, 
Nov.  3,  1849.  Mrs.  Skinner  died  July  1,  1853.  For  his 
second  wife  he  married  Miss  Hannah  M.  Blanchard  (daugh- 
ter of  Herman  and  Betsey  M.  [Taylor]  Blanchard),  who 
was  born  in  Persia,  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  12,  1826. 
This  union  has  been  blessed  with  the  following-named  chil- 
dren :  Herman  B.,  born  July  10, 1855,  died  Oct.  24, 1874 ; 
George  E.,  born  Aug.  5, 1857 ;  Albert  W.,  Sept.  22, 1859  ; 
Fred.  S.,  Dec.  20,  1861 ;  Lydia  M.,  Nov.  10, 1863 ;  Laura 
J.,  April  19, 1866  ;  and  Orlyn  J.,  May  13, 1868.  Stephen 
B.  Delano  enlisted,  Nov.  1,  1861,  in  Company  F,  3d  Mich- 
igan Cavalry ;  was  in  the  following  battles :  New  Madrid, 
Mo.,  siege  of  Island  No.  10,  siege  of  Corinth,  and  battle  of 
Farmington,  Miss.,  May  5,  1862.  He  died  in  hospital  at 
Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  Sept.  1,  1862. 
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JAMES  McNAE 

was  bom  in  Johnstown,  Fulton  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May  14,  1826, 
and  is  a  descendant  of  an  old  Scotch  family.  His  father, 
Archibald  McNab,  was  born  in  Scotland.  His  family  came 
to  America  in  1800  and  settled  in  Johnstown,  where  he 
married  a  Miss  Christiana  Walker,  who  was  also  of  Scotch 
descent,  her  parents  having  been  born  in  Scotland.  When 
James  was  two  years  old  his  parents  moved  to  Caledonia, 
Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  grew  to  manhood,  and 
where  his  parents  lived  and  died.  His  education  was  lim- 
ited to  a  few  weeks'  attendance  in  the  winter  at  the  district 
school,  working  on  the  farm  summers  as  soon  as  old  enough. 
In  1856  he  bought  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres. 
On  this  farm  he  remained  until  1868,  meeting  with  marked 
success.  He  then  sold  and  came  to  Kalamazoo  County, 
and  bought,  in  the  town  of  Cooper,  the  farm  known  as  the 
Governor  Throop,  or  Springbrook,  farm.  The  farm  con- 
tains four  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  and  is  pleasantly  sit- 
uated on  Springbrook,  which  runs  through  it.  Governor 
Throop  bought  the  farm  in  1848,  improved  two  hundred 
acres,  and  set  out  orchards,  ornamental  trees,  and  arranged 
the  finest  flower-garden  in  the  region.  The  locust-grove 
still  standing  on  the  farm  is  a  souvenir  of  the  Governor, 
who  is  still  remembered  by  the  older  inhabitants  as  a  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school.  In  1856  he  sold  the  place  and  re- 
turned to  his  Willowbrook  farm,  near  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  died,  Nov.  1,  1874.  Governor  Throop  filled  many  im- 
portant offices,  both  State  and  national,  and  it  seems  strange 
that  at  his  time  of  life  he  should  settle  on  a  new  farm  in  a 
new  country.  He  thus  explains  it  in  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
McNab : 

"  It  may  perhaps  be  an  enigma  to  my  friends,  as  well  as 
my  Springbrook  neighbors,  that  I  should  retire  to  an  un- 
cultivated region  and  undertake  to  cultivate,  or  rather 
create,  a  farm  from  its  wild  condition.  My  tastes  are  per- 
haps peculiar.  I  have  been  in  the  public  service  in  various 
offices  with  few  intervals  soon  after  I  commenced  the  busi- 
ness of  life,  and  I  finished  my  official  life  at  Naples.  Freed 
from  public  responsibility,  I  spent  two  years  in  Paris  to 
make  my  severance  from  political  affairs  complete.  I  al- 
ways had  an  inclination  for  farming  or  rural  pursuits,  and 
I  returned  to  my  farm  at  Owasco  Lake,  near  Auburn,  and 
cultivated  it  for  five  years.  Having  no  family  to  provide 
for,  and  moved  by  a  desire  to  share  in  the  labor  of  a  frontier 
life,  and  to  put  myself  in  the  column  pretty  far  advanced, 
moving  West  with  civilization  and  empire,  and  having  al- 
ways fancied  that  the  territory  surrounded  by  the  lakes 
would  be  an  agreeable  residence,  with  a  mild  climate,  and 
having  a  nephew  with  a  large  and  growing  family  and  an 
ample  fortune  who  would  like  to  occupy  the  old  homestead, 
I  left  him  in  possession,  and  pitched  my  tent,  fortunately, 
on  the  bank  of  the  beautiful  pebbly  stream  which  you  so 
graphically  describe." 

The  farm  is  now  in  a  fine  state  of  cultivation,  with  well- 
constructed  buildings,  erected  by  Mr.  Potter.  In  the  house, 
which  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Governor's  log  house,  is  the 
old  fireplace,  and  one  log  of  the  old  log  house  is  left  in  the 
present  house. 

Mr.  McNab  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  though  he  has 


never  taken  an  active  part  in  political  matters.  He  married, 
April  29,  1868,  Miss  Mary  Shaw,  daughter  of  James  and 
Anna  (McCall)  Shaw.  Mrs.  McNab  is  a  lady  of  fine  ac- 
complishments, having  graduated  at  Ingham  University, 
Leroy,  N.  Y.,  where  she  afterwards  taught  several  years. 
She  also  taught  in  Dr.  West's  seminary,  at  Brooklyn 
Heights,  N.  Y.  Since  coming  to  Kalamazoo  she  has  taken 
a  deep  interest  in  the  Ladies'  Literary  Club,  and  was  its 
president  one  year,  during  which  time  the  membership  in- 
creased from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McNab  have  no  living  children. 


WILLIAM   SKINNER, 

Henry  Skinner  was  born  in  Rutland  Co.,  Vt.,  Oct.  27, 
1777.  Among  the  Green  Mountains  he  grew  to  manhood, 
choosing  the  trade  of  a  saddler  and  harness-maker,  which 
he  followed  for  many  years.  Arrived  at  majority,  he  emi- 
grated to  the  town  of  Providence,  in  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
where  he  bought  and  cleared  up  a  farm,  which  was  a  good 
one,  although  the  township  was,  and  now  is,  one  of  m  the 
poorest  in  the  State.  On  this  farm  he  reared  a  family  of 
ten  children  (five  boys  and  five  girls),  of  whom  eight  are 
still  living.  In  1850,  Mr.  Skinner  sold  his  farm  and  came 
to  Cooper,  where  most  of  his  children  reside,  and  with 
whom  he  lived  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Aug.  25, 
1853. 

William  Skinner,  the  fifth  child  of  Henry  Skinner,  was 
born  in  Providence,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  10,  1805.  He  attended 
the  district  schools  winters  and  worked  on  his  father's  farm 
summers,  until  he  arrived  at  majority,  when  he  started  out 
in  business  for  himself.  He  spent  six  months  in  the  Gaines 
Academy,  where  he  made  such  good  use  of  his  opportuni- 
ties that  he  fitted  himself  for  a  teacher.  For  several  years 
he  followed  teaching  winters  and  farming  summers.  In  the 
fall  of  1833,  Mr.  Skinner  came  to  Michigan,  stopping  near 
Ann  Arbor,  where  he  taught  school  two  terms.  In  1835 
he  returned  to  New  York,  and  married.  He  remained 
there  four  years,  when,  with  his  wife  and  one  child,  he 
again  came  to  Michigan,  this  time  settling  in  Cooper, 
where  he  bought  the  east  half  of  the  southeast  quarter 
of  section  16.  It  was  heavily  timbered  land  and  unim- 
proved. On  this  a  log  house  was  erected,  and  life  in  the 
new  home  commenced.  Mr.  Skinner  at  once  commenced 
to  improve  his  land.  The  farm  of  eighty  acres  has  been 
enlarged,  until  he  now  owns  three  hundred  and  fifteen  acres 
of  land, — two  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  which  is  im- 
proved. He  has  erected  large  and  commodious  buildings. 
Mr.  Skinner  is  a  supporter  of  the  principles  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  His  first  vote  was  for  Andrew  Jackson,  and 
since  that  time  he  has  never  missed  an  election.  He  has 
been  elected  to  most  of  the  offices  in  the  township;  was 
supervisor  one  term;  township  clerk  four  terms;  treasurer 
one  term ;  and  school  inspector  several  terms,  which  office 
he  now  holds,  although  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his 
age.  He  is  one  of  the  best-read  men  in  the  township, 
and  as  a  neighbor  and  citizen  is  held  in  high  esteem.  Mr. 
Skinner  has  never  had  to  use  eye-glasses,  and  can  see  to 
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read  the  finest  print  by  lamp-light,  or  otherwise.  He  is  a 
believer  in  the  Universalist  religion.  On  the  25th  day  of 
October,  1835,  he  married  Miss  Hannah  Tabor,  who  was 
born  in  Providence,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  15,  1817.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Peleg  and  Rebecca  (Hicks)  Tabor.  Mrs. 
Skinner  died  Sept.  16,  1850.  There  were  born  to  them 
six  children,  as  follows;  William  L.,  born  Sept.  3,  1838; 
Stephen  V.,  Feb.  10,  1840;  Jarvis  H.,  May  22,  1842; 
James  M.,  Oct,  14,  1844;  Maiy  E.,  born  Jan.  8,  1847; 
and  Peleg  T.,  born  Sept.  4,  1849.  Mr.  Skinner  married, 
April  23,  1851,  Harriet  Wadsworth,  who  was  born  March 
16,  1829.  She  was  a  daughter  of  James  W.  Wadsworth. 
There  were  born  to  them  two  children,  as  follows :  Lewis 
C,  born  Feb.  27,  1852,  and  Leslie,  May  24,  1853.  Mrs. 
Skinner  died  July  3,  1854,  and  he  married  Alice  Ann 
Athey,  daughter  of  James  Athey.  She  was  born  Jan.  8, 
1816,  and  died  May  7,  1861.  Their  union  was  blessed 
with  three  children, — Charles  E.,  born  Oct.  18,  1855; 
Hattie  Ann,  Dec.  1,  1857;  and  Francis  L.,  April  21, 
1860.  On  the  9th  day  of  April  Mr.  Skinner  was  married 
to  Mrs.  Ellen  W.  Mosher,  who  was  born  Dec.  7,  1821,  in 
Aurelius,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HENRY   MOSHER 

was  born  in  the  town  of  Barry,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April 
3, 1830.  Mr.  Mosher  grew  to  manhood  in  his  native  town, 
living  on  the  farm  of  his  father.  He  received  his  education 
at  the  academy  in  Albion,  N.  Y.  In  the  spring  of  1855 
he  came  to  Vergennes,  Kent  Co.,  Mich.,  where  he  worked 
one  year  oft  a  farm.  He  was  then  for  one  year  manager  of 
the  Collins  farm,  near  Lowell,  in  Kent  County.  In  the 
fall  of  1855  he  bought  the  south  half  of  the  southwest 
fractional  quarter  of  section  22,  in  Cooper  township,  but 
did  not  move  upon  it  until  the  spring  of  1857.  Although 
Mr.  Mosher  lived  but  four  years,  he  was  held  in  high  esteem 
as  a  man  of  sterling  worth,  honest  and  upright  in  his  deal- 
ings. He  died  Sept.  2,  1859.  He  married,  May  26,  1856, 
Miss  Ellen  W.  Simpson  (daughter  of  Asa  and  Minerva — 
Fish — Simpson).  She  was  born  Dec.  7,  1821,  in  Aurelius, 
Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs. 
Mosher  (now  Mrs.  Wm.  Skinner)  bought  out  the  heirs  to 
her  husband's  farm,  and  with  a  business  tact  rarely  seen 
paid  for  the  same,  and  has  built  thereon  a  fine  house  and  a 
large  and  well-arranged  barn.  She  has  also  improved  the 
farm,  until  it  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  best. 


»  laacj  » 


OSHTEMO. 


NATURAL   FEATURES. 

Geography. — The  township  of  Oshtemo  lies  on  the 
western  line  of  the  county,  and  is  designated  as  township 
2  south,  of  range  12  west.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Alamo,  south  by  Texas,  east  by  Kalamazoo  township,  and 
west  by  Van  Buren  County.  It  was  surveyed  by  George 
W.  Harrison  in  1830,  and  the  settlement  of  the  land 
speedily  followed.  The  name  Oshtemo  is  derived  from  an 
Indian  word  signifying  head-waters,  and  at  once  suggests 
the  elevated  character  of  the  country. 

Lakes  and  Water- Courses. — No  large  bodies  of  water 
are  found  in  the  township,  but  a  number  of  small  lakes  are 
scattered  over  its  surface,  chief  among  which  are  Bonny- 
castle  Lake,  which  lies  in  the  centre ;  South  Lake,  on  sec- 
tion 27 ;  Dustin  Lake,  on  section  20 ;  and  several  smaller 
bodies  of  water  on  sections  24,  17,  26,  and  29.  Numer- 
ous small  streams  abound,  which  take  their  rise  in  springs 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  township,  but  none  have  been 
deemed  of  sufficient  consequence  to  have  names  bestowed 
upon  them. 

Soil. — The  soil  of  the  township  varies  in  localities,  but 
consists  principally  of  sand,  clay,  and  in  some  spots  gravelly 
loam.  The  best  land  is  that  lying  along  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  township,  known  as  Grand  and  Genesee  Prai- 
ses. These  are  composed  of  rich  soil,  the  result  of  the 
annual  burning  of  grass  and  other  vegetable  matter  upon 
its  surface  by  the  Indians,  who  for  years  occupied  the  prai- 


ries and  cultivated  the  ground.  The  soil  of  the  township 
is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  timber;  and  beech,  maple, 
white  ash,  black  walnut,  elm,  and  basswood  are  found  in 
abundance.  There  are  numerous  openings,  which  abound 
in  oak  of  various  kinds,  from  the  massive  tree  which  affords 
valuable  timber  to  the  scrub  oak,  which  is  comparatively 
worthless.  The  soil  is  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat 
and  corn,  both  of  which  products  have  afforded  the  hus- 
bandman abundant  harvests  during  the  present  year.  It 
is  not  possible  to  obtain  an  accurate  return  of  the  number 
of  acres  planted  with  these  grains  during  the  present  year. 
The  only  available  information  on  the  subject  is  obtained 
from  the  last  census,  which  states  that  in  1874  the  number 
of  acres  in  wheat  was  5038,  and  the  year  previous  2264 
acres  were  devoted  to  corn ;  47,366  bushels  of  wheat  and 
72,640  bushels  of  corn  were  raised  in  1873;  2668  tons  of 
hay  were  cut  the  same  year.  These  amounts,  with  one 
exception,  exceed  those  of  any  other  township  in  the 
county.  The  surface  of  Oshtemo  is  generally  uneven,  the 
eastern  side  being  covered  by  some  stretches  of  level  land, 
which  are  exceptional.  The  larger  proportion  abounds  in 
gently-sloping  hills  and  rolling  fields. 

ORGANIZATION. 
Oshtemo  was  set  apart  from  Kalamazoo  and  organized  as 
an  independent  township  by  the  Legislature  of  1838-39, 
the  act  specifying  that 
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"All  that  part  of  the  county  of  Kalamazoo  designated  by  the  United 
States  survey  as  Township  Number  Two  South,  of  Range  Number 
Twelve  West,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  set  off  and  organized  into 
a  township  by  the  name  of  Oshtemo,  and  the  first  township-meeting 
shall  be  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Lake,  in  said  township." 

This  act  was  approved  March  22,  1839.  Several  names 
having  been  suggested  for  the  new  township,  they  were  all 
declined,  and  its  present  name  bestowed,  probably  by  a  Mr. 
Hammond,  of  the  branch  Bank  of  Michigan  at  Kalamazoo. 

EARLY   LAND-ENTRIES. 

The  following  are  the  original  entries  of  land  embraced 
in  the  township  of  Oshtemo : 

Section  1.— 1831,  Laban  Keyes;   1834,  Laban  Keyes;  1835,  William 

Miller,  Nathan  Williams,  Daniel  Pomroy,   Daniel   Alvord,  Jr., 

Andrew  Baxter;  1836,  F.  W.  Curtenius. 
Section  2. — 1835,  AsaBushnell,  D.  C.  Ransom,  Alanson  Wilcox,  Robert 

Densmore;  1836,  D.  C.  Ransom. 
Section  3.— 1835,  Oliver  Eddy,  John  A.  Huston;  1836, T.  P.  Sheldon, 

Pierce  Barber;  1837,  Aaron  Eames,  E.  A.  Starbrook;  1844,  Wil- 
liam Bloomer;  1849,  John  Pace. 
Section  4. — 1837,  Ethan  Estabrook,  Jason  Wilcut;  1848,  Moses  Bar- 
tholomew, Edmund  Fish ;  1849,  John  Bartholomew ;  1850,  Lucius 

L.  Clark,  Henry  Gilbert. 
Section  5. — 1836,  Ansel  Crowl,  Joseph  T.  Lamson,  James  R.  Chapman; 

1837,  William  R.  Watson. 
Section  6.— 1835,  William  Smith. 

Section  7.— 1836,  Stephen  Ostrom ;  1837,  Geo.  B.  Chandler. 
Section  8.— 1835,  William  A.  Tomlinson,  William   A.  Booth;  1837, 

William  A.  Tomlinson. 
Section  9. — 1838,  Oliver  Root;  1847,  Enoch  Harris,  Anthony  Sheldon, 

Clarendon  Rathbone;  1849,  William  O'Connell;    1850,  Roswell 

Slack. 
Section  10.— 1835,  Elenor  Pierson;  1836,  Lewis  R.  Davis;  1837,  Levi 

Cross,  Amos  Knew,  Henry  S.  Perrin ;  1848,  Fred.  W.  Curtenius; 

1850,  James  C.  Stewart. 
Section  11. — 1835,  Fletcher  Ransom,  D.  C.  Ransom,  Thomas  Masters; 

1837,  Joel   Brown;  1847,   Charles    H.   Hurd;    1849,  Alexander 

Buell,  Oliver  Davenport. 
Section  12.— 1831,  Laban  Keyes;  1832,  Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  William 

Duncan,  Delamore  Duncan;  1833,  Titus  Bronson;  1834,  Smith 

L.  Wood,  Timothy  H.  Fellows;  1835,  Thomas  Masters. 
Section  13. — Laban  Keyes,  Benjamin  Drake;  1834,  John  Pitt  Marsh, 

Eleazer  Morton ;  1835,  John  Marsh ;  1836,  F.  W.  Curtenius. 
Section  14.— 1834,  Ezekiel  Sandford;  1835,  Thomas   Masters,  John 

Stevens,  Augustus  Buell,  Charles  H.  Hurd,  Daniel  Mallory,  F. 

W.  Curtenius;  1836,  Nathaniel  S.  Pettingill,  Benjamin  Eager; 

1837,  Jeremiah  Hale. 
Section  15. — 1835,  Alfred  Wilcox,  George  Piatt,  David  Pierson,  Elijah 

Piatt,  Daniel  Mallory,  F.  W.  Curtenius ;  1836,  Elijah  Piatt. 
Section  16. — School  section. 
Section  17. — 1835,  Pierce  Barber;  1836,  Amos  Pierce,  John  Thomas, 

William  A.  Tomlinson,  William  A.  Booth,  Pierce  Barber,  William 

H.Coleman;    1837,  William  A.  Tomlinson,  William   A.  Booth; 

1850,  William  Finehout. 
Section  18. — 1836,  Augustus  H.  Hill,  Joseph  Abbott,  William  Abbott, 

Job  T.  Taylor,  Pierce  Barber. 
Section  19.— 1835,  William  Ranney;  J 836,  Hiram  Smith,  Benj.  Ford, 

Daniel  Crofoot,  Almon  B.  Corey. 
Section  20.— 1835,  Abram  Hall ;  1836,  Pierce  Barber :  1837,  Clement 

Biddle,  Jr.,  Edward  Preble  Deacon. 
Section  21. — 1836,  Pierce  Barber;  1837,  Charles  Bonnycastle;  1839, 

Ansel  K.  Post,  Oliver  C.  Atwater ;  1849,  Annis  Rice. 
Section  22.— ,1835,  Alfred  Wilcox ;  1836,  Joseph  Fuller,  Thomas  Van 

Guilder,  Cyrus  Smith,  Hiram  P.  Jones,  Benjamin  Eager ;  1837, 

Chester  P.  Newton. 
Section  23. — 1835,  John  Stevens;  1836,  Cyrus  Smith,  Benjamin  Eager; 

1837,  Jeremiah  Hall. 
Section  24.— 1831,  Royal  Sherwood;  1832,  Isaac  Gibbs,  W.  C.  Gibbg, 

Moses  Taft;  1835,  David  I.  Pierson,  Elizabeth  Ann  Dunn,  Hugh 

Campbell,  Henry  Little,  llisha  Belcher  j  1837,  Edward  P.  Dea- 
con. 


Section  25.— 1831,  Phineas  Hunt,  Charles  Wild,  Rezin  Holmes;  1832, 
Isaac  Gibbs,  Chester  Gibbs;  1833,  Phineas  Hunt,  Jr.,  Morgan 
Lewis  Waldorf;  1835,  Ambrose  Dunn,  Morgan  L.  Waldorf. 

Section  26.— 1832,  Isaac  Gibbs,  Wm.  Chester  Gibbs;  1835,  James 
Weed,  H.  B.  Huston,  Rezin  Holmes;  1836,  Cyrus  Smith,  Edward 
P.  Deacon. 

Section  27.— 1837,  E.  P.  Deacon. 

Section  28. — 1837,  Amos  Bronson,  Joho  Winslow,  William  H.  Cole- 
man; 1838,  Harry  Thomson;  1837,  Pierce  Barber;  1839,  W.  H. 
Coleman;  1847,  Stephen  Morgan,  Ansel  K.  Post. 

Section  29. — 1837,  Jonathan  Collins,  W.  H.  Coleman,  Mary  Sweet; 
1838,  Harry  Thomson ;  1841,  Charles  Moyer;  1848,  Andrew  J. 
King;  1852,  Betsey  Maria  Richmond. 

Section  30.— 1835,  Alvan  Hall ;  1836,  Benjamin  Ford,  William  Ran- 
ney ;  1848,  Andrew  J.  King ;  1849,  Wm.  Day. 

Section  31. — 1836,  Ansel  Belding,  William  Ranney;  1837,  George 
Goodman,  John  Wright;  1849,  Edgar  Ward  Herrick ;  1850, 
Richard  Taylor. 

Section  32.— 1836,  Ira  Rix ;  1837,  Edward  P.  Deacon,  George  A. 
O'Brien,  Alexander  Edwards,  William  Elsey,  Thomas  Wardle, 
Stephen  Besher. 

Section  33.— 1837,  Clark  Kellogg,  John  Winslow,  David  J.  Pierson, 
De  Witt  McNatt,  William  Elsey,  David  S.  Haywood. 

Section  34.— 1835,  Russell  Crane;  1837,  Clark  Kellogg, E.  P.  Deacon, 
John  Winslow,  E.  P.  Deacon. 

Section  35. — 1831,  Enoch  Harris;  1834,  Joseph  Davis;  1835,  Rezin 
Holmes,  John  D.  Ramsey,  William  Rood;  1837,  Jabez  H.  Pier- 
son, Jeremiah  Hall,  Zephaniah  Piatt. 

Section  36. — 1831,  Enoch  Harris,  Phineas  Hunt,  Erastus  Smith, 
Alanson  Stanley. 

The  following  list  embraces  *he  names  of  the  tax-payers 
in  the  township  of  Oshtemo  for  the  year  1839 : 


Joseph  Abbott. 
Joseph  Abbott  &  Co. 
Augustus  Buell. 
Austin  Bennett. 
Alexander  Buell. 
Benjamin  Drake. 
Earl  Clarke. 
Luman  Fuller. 
Chester  P.  Newton. 
Isaac  Gibbs. 
William  C.  Gibbs. 
John  P.  Marsh. 
Ansel  N.  Post. 
Charles  N.  Hard. 
Henry  Sparks. 
Ethan  M.  Lake. 
Augustus  H.  Hill. 
Luther  Hill. 
David  Finley. 
Jeremiah  Hall. 
D.  J.  Parsons. 
W.  H.  Coleman. 
Samuel  Stevens. 
John  Stevens. 
David  Waldorf. 
Eleazer  Askins. 
William  Buell. 
Aaron  Earns. 
Lovitt  Earns. 
Adolphus  French. 
Matthew  Fobes. 
Solomon  Fobes. 
George  Harvey. 
Ansel  Snow. 

D.  Alvord. 
Oliver  Eddy. 
F.  S.  P. 
— —  Huston. 
J.  Wilcot. 


RESIDENTS. 

Strong. 

Stophie. 

Alonzo  Wiman. 
Asahel  Withy. 
John  Baker. 
Moses  Kingsley. 
Robert  Densmore. 
Daniel  Wilmoth. 
David  C.  Arms. 
The  Widow  Banker. 
John  Haskell. 
William  Patterson. 
M.  Hinds. 
Lewis  Waldorf. 
H.  W.  C.  Gibbs. 
Clark  Kellogg. 
Lot  Sutherland. 
David  Sutherland. 
Enoch  Harris. 
Jesse  Palmer. 
William  Prince. 
Ira  Rice. 
John  H.  Atwater. 
O.  C.  Atwater. 
James  W.  Harris. 
Hosea  B.  Huston. 
Joseph  W.  Fuller. 
Archibald  Armstrong. 
Wanton  Moore. 
Johnson  Rix. 
Charles  Wilds. 
A.  Hooly. 
Baldwin. 

NON-RESIDENTS. 

William  R.  Chapman. 

Watson. 

J.  T.  Sampson. 
W.  Smith. 
Anson  Crowls. 
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C.  Eastbrook. 
Aaron  Earns. 
P.  Barber. 

Ransom. 

Williams. 

D.  C.  Pomeroy. 

D.  C.  Elmore. 

Fellows. 

Masters. 

Dewit. 

L.  R.  Davis. 
H.  S.  Purin. 
Tomlinson  &  Banthe. 
W.  Tomlinson. 

S.  0 strom. 
Willard  A.  Booth. 
L.  Cross. 

Parsons. 

8.  Brown. 
G.  Masters. 
S.  S.  Wood. 
H.  S.  Ellsworth. 

C.  Smith. 

E.  P.  Deacon. 
H.  Thomson. 
Harry  Thompson. 
W.  H.  Coleman. 
S.  Collins. 

B.  Ford. 
A.  H.  All. 
W.  Barney. 
W.  Sweet. 
P.  Barber. 

Bronson. 

Winston. 

J.  Davis. 
Z.  Piatt. 

D.  J.  Persons. 


W.  C.  Elsey. 
T.  Warren. 
S.  Bessamy. 
S.  Wright. 
A.  Belding. 
L.  Goodman. 
S.  A.  Osborn. 

A.  H.  Edwards. 
Maynard. 

D.  MeN . 

J.  H.  Perrin. 
J.  II.  All. 

— —  Rood. 
Ramsey. 

E.  P.  Deacon. 
Tomlinson  &  Booth. 
T.  Masters. 
Benjamin  Eager. 
E.  Piatt. 

Pettingill. 

George  Piatt. 
J.  Thomas. 
Tomlinson. 

B.  A.  Pierce. 

B.  Ford. 

A.  B.  Cady. 
H.  Smith. 
D.  Crofoot. 
A.  Hall. 

C.  Biddle,  Jr. 
Pierce  Barber. 
C.  Bonnycastle. 
A.  Wilcox. 

H.  J.  Jones. 
P.  Lucas. 
C.  Smith. 
Unknown. 
Gibbs  &  Trumall. 


EARLY   SETTLEMENT. 

The  first  settlements  in  Oshteino  were  made  in  1830,  and 
the  advent  of  pioneers  on  both  Grand  and  Genesee  Prairies 
was  so  nearly  identical  that  it  is  difficult  to  accord  prece- 
dence to  either,  though  at  the  present  time  the  location 
of  Benjamin  Drake  is  believed  to  be  prior  to  that  of  any 
other  settler.  This  venerable  gentleman,  who,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  ninety-four  years,  still  retains  his  faculties  and 
takes  pleasure  in  recalling  the  incidents  of  his  pioneer 
life,  arrived  in  the  township  Sept.  1,  1830,  from  St.  Clair 
Co.,  Mich.,  to  which  he  removed  from  Huron  Co.,  Ohio. 

The  land  in  Oshtemo  had  not  yet  been  offered  for  sale, 
and  as  a  result  much  of  the  best  ground  had  been  occupied 
by  squatters.  Mr.  Drake  had  been  informed  that  he  would 
probably  be  subjected  to  some  annoyance  by  one  of  these 
parties,  named  Washburn,  who  had  squatted  on  the  land 
he  chose  and  intended  claiming  it,  though  he  had  simply 
turned  over  a  few  acres  and  planted  nothing.  Upon  taking 
legal  advice  he  was  informed  that  his  claim  was  prior,  the 
other  party  having  raised  no  crops.  Mr.  Drake  started  at 
once  for  the  land-office  at  White  Pigeon,*  on  foot,  and  on 
his  way  met  Washburn  on  horseback.  Mr.  Drake  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way,  and  on  arrival  found  no  trouble  in  es- 
tablishing the  fact  that  he  had  planted  the  first  crops.  Not 
being  able  at  that  time  to  buy  the  land,  he  filed  a  pre- 
emption claim,  which  secured  it  to  him.  The  land  em- 
braced 160  acres  on  section  13,  on  which  he  located,  and 

*  The  land-office  was  established  at  White  Pigeon  in  1831.. 
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an  additional  160  acres  situated  in  Kalamazoo  township. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  Mr.  Drake  built  a  shanty,  which 
was  a  rudely-constructed  place  of  shelter  with  a  single  board 
for  a  door,  the  Indians  assisting  him  in  its  erection.  While 
occupying  this  temporary  abode  a  more  convenient  log  house 
was  erected  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  his  present  spacious 
brick  residence,  to  which  his  family  removed  in  November 
of  the  same  year.  Mr.  Drake  brought  with  him  forty  head 
of  cattle,  and  wintered  them  with  hay  which  had  been  cut 
from  the  prairie  the  preceding  summer.  At  this  time  game 
was  abundant,  and  the  presence  of  wolves  more  frequent 
than  was  agreeable  to  the  inmates  of  the  newly-erected 
habitation.  Mrs.  Drake,  while  in  the  yard  one  evening, 
saw  an  animal  enter  the  house  which  she  supposed  to  be  a 
dog.  She  afterwards  discovered  that  a  wolf  had  made  them 
a  visit  and  greatly  terrified  the  children. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  were  three  Indian  villages,  the 
largest  of  which  was  on  Mr.  Drake's  farm.  These  villages 
were  peopled  by  a  remnant  of  the  Pottawattomie  nation, 
and  numbered  about  300  souls.  A  portion  of  the  land 
embraced  in  the  farm  had  been  planted  with  corn  for  suc- 
cessive years  by  them,  and  the  corn-hills  were  plainly  visi- 
ble, their  custom  being  to  use  the  same  hill  for  successive 
years.  This  was  probably  necessitated  by  the  very  rude 
and  imperfect  agricultural  implements  they  possessed.  The 
fall  of  Mr.  Drake's  arrival  they  had  departed  for  the  hunt- 
ing-grounds, and  on  the  occasion  of  their  return  in  the 
spring  they  displayed  much  surprise  at  the  improvements 
that  had  been  made  during  their  absence.  One  of  their 
number  advanced  and  held  a  broken  conversation  with  one 
of  Mr.  Drake's  sons,  who  had  acquired  a  slight  knowledge 
of  their  dialect,  the  substance  of  which  was  that  they  de- 
sired to  remain  and  plant  their  corn  as  formerly.  They  re- 
ceived permission  to  cultivate  a  portion  of  the  prairie  and 
erect  their  wigwams  as  before.  They  remained  during  the 
warm  season,  raised  a  sufficient  crop  for  their  subsistence, 
and  lived  on  terms  of  amity  with  their  white  neighbors. 
The  following  winter  they  disappeared,  and  did  not  return, 
and  were  eventually  removed  by  the  government  to  the 
reservation  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

At  this  early  day  there  were  no  blacksmiths  within  easy 
reach,  which  occasioned  the  pioneers  much  inconvenience. 
Mr.  Drake  on  one  occasion  traveled  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles  to  repair  a  broken  plow,  and  had  but  just  returned 
and  placed  the  team  before  it  when  it  broke  a  second  time, 
and  necessitated  a  repetition  of  the  journey. 

In  1830,  Mr.  Drake  was  returning  from  Grand  Prairie, 
and,  being  overtaken  by  night,  loosened  the  cattle  to  let 
them  browse  while  he  took  a  few  hours'  rest.  During  his 
sleep  they  wandered  away  and  swam  across  the  St.  Joseph 
River,f  which  he  was  obliged  to  cross  in  pursuit  of  them. 

The  first  load  of  wheat  was  drawn  sixty  miles  to  market 
and  brought  but  40  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  first  load  of 
corn  Mr.  Drake  sold  for  a  pair  of  boots.  With  all  these 
discouraging  facts  the  pioneers  maintained  stout  hearts,  and 
ultimately  reaped  an  abundant  reward  for  their  labor. 

On  Mr.  Drake's  farm  was  the  grave  of  an  Indian  whose 


f  The  St.  Joseph  River  is  about  fifty  miles  from  where  he  was.  It 
was  much  more  likely  to  have  been  the  Kalamazoo  River,  which  was 
less  than  ten  miles  away. 
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squaw  related  to  Mrs.  Drake  the  following  history :  This 
man  had,  in  an  outburst  of  passion,  killed  another  of  his 
tribe,  and  by  their  law  on  the  nearest  of  kin  devolved  the 
task  of  avenging  the  death  of  the  deceased.  This  unhappy 
victim  was  pursued  and  overtaken  by  his  foe,  who  plunged 
a  knife  into  his  heart,  the  murderer  making  but  feeble 
resistance,  believing  that  by  this  act  the  wrath  of  the  Great 
Spirit  was  propitiated. 

On  the  farm  of  Mr.  George  Drake,  near  by,  are  found 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  burial-ground,  many  bones  and 
implements  in  use  by  the  Indians,  or  prehistoric  people, 
having  been  excavated  while  plowing  the  soil.  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Drake  still  resides  upon  the  land  he  purchased  nearly 
half  a  century  since,  and  to  which  by  frugality  and  industry 
he  has  been  able  to  add  many  acres. 

The  next  settler  in  the  township  was  Enoch  Harris,  who 
located  land  on  Genesee  Prairie,  on  sections  35  and  36, 
in  1831.  It  is  probable  that  he  settled  some  time  before 
the  land  was  entered,  and  some  claims  have  been  made  in 
his  behalf  as  the  first  settler.  Mr.  Drake,  however,  dis- 
tinctly remembers  going  to  assist  him  in  the  erection  of 
his  shanty,  which  was  some  weeks  after  his  own  was  com- 
plete. Mr.  Harris  was  not  only  the  possessor  of  consider- 
able land,  but  contributed  greatly  by  his  labor  and  energy 
to  the  progress  and  growth  of  the  township.  He  brought 
apple-seed  with  him  and  planted  an  orchard,  which  is  prob- 
ably the  oldest  in  the  county.  After  a  long  life  of  toil, 
he  died  several  years  since.  His  widow  still  occupies  the 
homestead. 

Allen  Smith  and  his  brother  Ira  arrived  soon  after,  and 
located  on  section  12,  but  circumstances  influenced  them 
later  to  remove  to  the  township  of  Cooper.  Mr.  Harris 
was  followed  on  Genesee  Prairie  by  three  young  men  from 
Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y,,  who  named  the  prairie  after  their  na- 
tive county.  Their  names  were  Elias  and  Anthony  Cooley 
and  a  pioneer  named  Smith.  There  being  a  preference  in 
the  location  of  land,  these  gentlemen  found  it  difficult  to 
make  a  selection  entirely  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  and  sub- 
mitted the  matter  to  the  arbitration  of  Mr.  Harris,  who 
made  a  very  judicious  division,  and  greatly  pleased  all 
parties.  These  lands  have  since  passed  into  the  hands  of 
other  settlers.  Soon  after  came  John  Haskell,  who  pur- 
chased a  farm  on  section  36,  now  owned  by  R.  T.  Balch. 
Phineas  Hunt  entered  160  acres,  on  section  25,  in  1831, 
and  Charles  Wild  entered  80  acres  on  the  same  section  in 
the  same  year.  The  former  sold  in  1837  to  Clark  Kellogg 
and  Neil  Hinds. 

William  C.  Gibbs  entered  80  acres  on  section  24,  and 
80  acres  on  section  26,  in  1832.  His  brother,  Isaac  Gibbs, 
entered  80  acres  on  section  24,  80  acres  on  section  25,  and 
80  acres  on  section  26,  all  in  1832.  By  their  enterprise 
they  added  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  the  township  in- 
terests. William  Duncan  pre-empted  80  acres  on  section 
12,  which  in  1832  he  purchased  and  improved. 

Daniel  Wilmarth  removed  from  Prairie  Ronde  to  Grand 
Prairie  in  1830,  and  pre-empted  land  which  he  afterwards 
purchased  and  resided  upon  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
1851.  Timothy  H.  Fellows  entered  80  acres  on  section 
12  in  1834.  John  Pitt  Marsh  entered  120  acres  on  sec- 
tion 13  in  1834,  but  afterwards  disposed  of  it  and  re- 


.moved  from  the  township.     The  farm  is  now  occupied  by 
A.  Latta. 

Charles  H.  Hurd  and  Augustus  Buell  came  from  Con- 
necticut, and  in  1835  entered  together  240  acres  on  section 
14.  On  their  arrival  they  made  Mr.  Drake's  house  their 
home  until  they  could  erect  a  log  house,  in  which  they  kept 
bachelors'  quarters  until  the  following  year,  when  Mr.  Hurd 
returned  to  the  East  and  brought  back  a  wife.  The  land 
was  then  divided.  Mr.  Buell  still  resides  upon  his  farm, 
Mr.  Hurd  having  long  since  removed  to  Kalamazoo,  where 
he  still  lives. 

Austin  Buell,  brother  of  Augustus,  came  from  Connec- 
ticut in  1828,*  and  established  himself  in  Kalamazoo, 
where  he  opened  with  his  brother  the  first  shoe-shop  in  the 
village.  Having  a  desire  to  follow  agricultural  pursuits,  he 
purchased,  in  1839,  80  acres  of  one  Sanford,  of  New  York 
State,  on  section  14,  on  which  he  located.  There  had  been 
no  improvement  made  on  this  land,  and  Mr.  Buell  had  all 
the  trying  experiences  of  a  pioneer  to  undergo.  He  first 
erected  a  log  house,  while  with  his  family  he  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  his  brother.  Soon  after  he  erected  a  barn 
which,  from  its  extensive  proportions,  proved  more  conve- 
nient than  his  house  for  religious  services.  In  this  barn 
meetings  were  frequently  held,  Elder  Warner,  a  Methodist 
preacher,  officiating.  Mr.  Buell  assisted  in  building  the 
second  school-house  in  the  township,  which  was  located  on 
section  15.     He  still  resides  upon  the  land  he  improved. 

Henry  Sparks  purchased,  in  1836,  120  acres  of  Col. 
Curtenius,  on  sections  14  and  15.  There  being  no  improve- 
ments, he  at  first  built  a  log  house,  into  which  he  removed 
on  the  last  day  of  September.  The  following  week  a  heavy 
snow-storm  found  the  family  wholly  unprovided  for  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  the  house  being  without  doors  or  windows. 
With  blankets  and  such  other  conveniences  as  were  at  hand 
they  improvised  a  shelter  until  a  change  of  weather  enabled 
them  to  complete  their  abode. 

Ethan  M.  Lake  had  preceded  Mr.  Sparks  by  a  week,  and 
located  upon  section  15,  purchasing  160  acres.  He  aided 
him  in  building  a  log  house,  after  which  they  turned  their 
energies  to  the  completion  of  the  house  of  Mr.  Sparks,  who 
some  years  since  left  his  farm  to  reside  in  Kalamazoo. 

David  Finley  removed  from  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
1836,  and  purchased  80  acres  on  section  23,  which  was 
entered  by  Cyrus  Smith.  He  gave  $300  for  the  land, 
which  was  paid  for  by  six  hundred  days  of  hard  labor.  An 
additional  two  hundred  days'  labor  was  given  to  pay  the 
cost  of  breaking  up  and  fencing  20  acres,  which  was  sown 
to  wheat.  After  these  improvements  were  made,  Mr.  Fin- 
ley  valued  his  possessions  at  $1000.  Having  built  a  com- 
fortable frame  house,  five  years  after  the  purchase  he  re- 
moved to  his  farm,  and  by  additional  labor  succeeded  in 
bringing  it  to  a  high  degree  of  cultivation. 

Mr.  Finley  has  been  at  every  township  election  since  its 
organization,  and  well  remembers  when  there  were  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  candidates  at  the  polls  to  make  up  two 
tickets,  in  which  case  the  one  candidate -was  unanimously 
elected.  He  has  frequently  drawn  wheat  fifty  miles  with 
oxen  to  market,  and  received  50  cents  per  bushel  for  it, 

*  This  date  is  incorrect. *  Kalamazoo  had  no  permanent  settlers 
until  1830.     It  should  probably  be  1838.— Ed. 
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Chester  P.  Newton  sent  money  from  New  York  City,  his 
former  residence,  with  which  to  purchase  80  acres  on  section 
22,  on  which  he  still  resides. 

David  J.  Pierson  came  to  the  township  and  entered  land 
in  1835,  on  section  24,  which  had  formerly  been  squatted 
upon  by  a  family  named  Williams,  who  built  a  shanty,  and, 
after  occupying  it  a  brief  time,  vacated  it. 

Loveth  Eames  and  his  brother  Aaron  settled  upon  Grand 
Prairie  in  1835,  and  both  became  prominent  in  township 
interests. 

The  year  1837  witnessed  the  advent  of  many  pioneers  in 
the  township,  prominent  among  whom  were  Moses  Kingsley, 
who  purchased  40  acres  on  section  12,  which  had  changed 
hands  repeatedly  before  he  obtained  it ;  Solomon  and  Na- 
than Forbes,  Henry  Montague,  and  Ansel  Snow,  all  of 
whom  settled  on  the  northern  portion  of  Grand  Prairie. 

Duncan  Anderson  purchased  of  Cyrus  Smith  in  1838, 
who  bought,  for  purposes  of  speculation,  80  acres  on  section 
22.  Mr.  Anderson,  who  came  from  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y., 
on  his  arrival  built  a  shanty  and  began  clearing  the  land, 
his  family  remaining  meanwhile  with  Alexander  McCall,  in 
Kalamazoo.  Mr.  Anderson's  progress  in  the  improvement 
of  his  land  was  slow,  the  first  year  witnessing  but  five  acres 
improved,  which,  after  the  usual  custom  of  the  pioneers, 
was  sown  with  wheat.  The  following  year  eleven  acres  more 
were  cleared,  and  ultimately  the  whole  farm,  on  which  he 
at  present  resides. 

Oliver  C.  Atwater  came  in  1835  with  his  father,  who 
purchased  of  Rezin  Holmes  80  acres  on  section  25.  Mr. 
Holmes  had  already  improved  a  portion  of  this  land,  and, 
in  consideration  of  these  improvements  and  the  desira- 
bility of  the  location,  he  received  for  it  $12  per  acre. 
Later,  Mr.  Atwater  added  to  it  80  acres  on  section  26. 
Oliver  followed  his  trade  of  carpenter  for  some  years  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  county,  or  adjacent  to  it,  and  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  in  1838,  purchased  the  homestead  upon  which 
he  still  resides.  He  passed  through  all  the  experiences  in- 
cident to  the  early  pioneer,  and  remembers  distinctly  the 
time  when  but  one  log  house  was  to  be  found  between  Kal- 
amazoo and  Paw  Paw.  He  was  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
rifle,  and  more  than  one  hundred  deer  fell  victims  to  his 
steady  aim.  He  assisted  in  erecting  the  first  printing-press 
in  Kalamazoo,  and  subscribed  for  the  first  paper  printed, 
called  the  Michigan  Statesman,  which,  together  with  its 
successors,  he  has  continued  to  read  for  a  period  of  more 
than  forty  years. 

William  Price  emigrated  from  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
1836,  and  purchased  280  acres  on  section  36.  He  made 
the  purchase  of  Erastus  Smith,  and  paid  $11  per  acre 
for  the  land,  which  he  improved  and  converted  into  a 
productive  farm.  Mr.  Price  died  in  1866,  but  his  widow 
survives,  and  occupies  the  homestead. 

Niel  Hinds  and  Clark  Kellogg  both  settled  in  the  town- 
ship in  1835,  the  former  purchasing  the  farm  of  Phineas 
Hunt,  on  section  25.  Very  little  clearing  had  been  done 
when  they  arrived,  and  by  hard  labor  they  were  able  to 
make  not  only  comfortable  homes,  but  to  acquire  for  them- 
selves a  competency. 

M-  L.  Hill  came  early,  and  settled  upon  the  west  side 
0n  Sectlon  8>  where  he  purchased  a  farm  and  improved  it. 


William  H.  Coleman,  the  father  of  the  present  township 
clerk,  removed  to  Kalamazoo  in  1834,  and  to  Oshtemo  in 
1835.  He  located  with  his  brother  160  acres  on  sections 
28  and  29,  but  afterwards  purchased  his  brother's  portion. 
At  the  time  of  his  arrival  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
immediate  neighborhood  were  Indians.  Mr.  Coleman  for 
some  years  did  teaming  from  the  county  to  Chicago,  but 
finally  devoted  his  time  to  the  cultivation  of  his  land,  upon 
which  he  now  resides. 

The  first  marriage  in  the  township  was  that  of  Miss 
Louisa  Harris,  daughter  of  Enoch  Harris,  to  Henry 
Powers,  which  occurred  in  1836.  Another  early  mar- 
riage, that  of  Hannah  Snow  to  Solomon  Forbes,  occurred 
the  following  year. 

The  first  death  was  that  of  an  infant,  son  of  Moses 
Kingsley,  who  died  in  April,  1837. 

The  earliest  milling  done  for  the  residents  of  Oshtemo 
was  at  White  Pigeon.  Later,  Anthony  Cooley  erected  a 
mill  in  Kalamazoo,  which  very  much  shortened  the  distance 
usually  traveled.  A  small  mill  was  also  erected  in  1834 
by  Squire  Barber,  on  the  south  line  of  the  township,  with 
mill-stones  improvised  from  the  common  boulders,  which 
answered  the  wants  of  the  neighborhood  until  other  and 
more  perfect  apparatus  was  provided. 

EARLY  ROADS. 
The  first  highways  remembered  by  the  oldest  settler  in 
Oshtemo  were  the  trails  used  by  the  Indians  in  their  mi- 
grations to  various  points  in  the  State.  There  were  three 
of  these, — one  to  Detroit  via  Kalamazoo,  one  to  Paw  Paw, 
and  one  to  Otsego.  The  Indians  rarely  diverged  from  a 
straight  line  in  following  these  trails,  and  always  traveled  in 
single  file.  The  paths  were  so  worn  by  constant  use  as  to 
produce  in  some  localities  depressions  more  than  twelve 
inches  in  depth. 

A  very  early  road  was  opened  across  Mr.  Benjamin 
Drake's  farm  and  in  front  of  his  present  residence,  which 
caused  him  some  annoyance,  from  the  fact  that  it  interfered 
seriously  with  his  fences. 

A  road  from  Bronson  to  Genesee  Prairie  was  surveyed 
Oct.  23,  1832,  by  S.  Vickery.  The  highway  commissioners 
were  Anthony  Cooley,  N.  E.  Matthews,  and  Samuel  Bron- 
son. This  was  probably  the  first  surveyed  road  in  the 
township. 

A  road  through  Genesee  and  Grand  Prairies  was  sur- 
veyed June  11  and  12,  1833,  by  Stephen  Yickery,  and 
recorded  Aug.  7,  1833. 

A  road  running  through  the  west  side  of  Genesee  Prairie 
was  surveyed  Sept.  27,  1833,  by  S.  Vickery. 

Another  road  on  Genesee  Prairie  was  surveyed  by  Pierce 
Barber,  July  7,  1836:  "Commencing  on  the  section  line, 
eighty  rods  east  of  the  northwest  corner  of  section  31,  in 
township  2  south,  of  range  11  west,  and  thence  running 
west  on  the  section  line  one  and  a  half  miles  and  forty 
rods,  to  the  Territorial  road,  twenty  rods  east  of  the  quar- 
ter post,  on  the  line  of  section  35,  in  township  2  south, 
of  range  12  west.*'  This  road  was  recorded  Sept  12 
1836. 

Other  roads  in  various  portions  of  the  township,  especi- 
ally in  the  north  and  south,  were  surveyed  soon  after. 
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SCHOOLS. 
The  township  was  early  divided  into  school  districts, 
which  underwent  modifications  and  changes  as  the  prog- 
ress of  improvement  and  the   increase  of  inhabitants  de- 
manded. 

The  first  school-house  was  erected  on  land  of  Benjamin 
Drake,  on  section  13,  in  1833,  and  presided  over  by  Miss 
Harriet  Hubbard,  who  claimed,  with  justice,  the  honor  of 
having  been  the  first  to  guide  the  youthful  minds  of  Osh- 
temo. The  scholars  were  David  Keyes,  Mary  Keyes, 
Charles  Marsh,  Wells  Marsh,  Benjamin  Drake,  Frank 
Drake,  Jane  Elizabeth  Drake,  Elizabeth  Taft,  Eliza  Jane 
Wilmarth,  Salinda  Smith,  and  Ebenezer  Smith.  This 
school-house,  built  of  logs,  was  located  on  the  first,  and  at 
that  date  the  only,  school  district  in  the  township,  but  later 
a  district  was  formed  in  the  southeast  portion,  under  the 
auspices  of  several  residents,  who  were  desirous  to  bring 
educational  advantages  within  easy  distance  of  their  own 
homes. 

In  1840  the  increasing  population  afforded  encourage- 
ment for  the  erection  of  a  new  school-house  in  this  district, 
which  was  used  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  replaced 
by  a  building  of  brick,  with  basement  and  furnace,  and 
containing  so  many  modern  improvements  and  conveni- 
ences as  to  make  the  residents  of  this  district  justly  the 
envy  of  their  neighbors.  This  latter  building  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $4000,— just  double  that  of  the  earlier  one. 

A  district  was  soon  after  organized,  embracing  the  land 
of  Messrs.  Buell  and  Hurd,  and  a  rude  log  structure  was 
erected,  which  served  the  purpose  of  both  school-house  and 
township  hall  for  a  number  of  years.  But  eight  scholars  pre- 
sented themselves  for  instruction  when  the  school  was  first 
opened.  With  the  presence  of  settlers  came  a  demand  for  a 
building  of  greater  proportions,  which  was  furnished  by  a 
few  public-spirited  citizens,  and  replaced  in  1867  by  a  spa- 
cious and  inviting  brick  edifice,  costing  $4000  *  and  boasting 
an  average  daily  attendance  in  excess  of  that  of  any  district 
in  the  township. 

New  districts  continued  to  be  formed  as  occasion  de- 
manded, nearly  all  of  them  embracing  the  system  of  the 
direct  taxation  of  property  as  the  means  of  sustaining  the 
educational  interests  of  Oshtemo.  A  few  have  dispensed 
with  the  primitive  custom  of  requiring  the  teacher  to  "  board 
around." 

The  township  now  numbers  6  whole  and  5  fractional 
districts.  The  number  of  children  attending  school  during 
the  year  1869  was  402,  of  which  23  were  non-residents. 
There  are  21  teachers  employed,  to  whom  in  salaries  the 
sum  of  $1690  was  paid.  There  are  11  school-houses  in 
the  township,  2  of  which  are  brick  and  9  wood.  The  total 
value  of  school  property  is  $9250.  The  total  resources  for 
the  year  were  $2823.90,  of  which  $216.84  was  derived 
from  the  primary-school  fund. 

VILLAGES. 
Oshtemo  Village. — The  facts  with  reference  to  the  early 
settlement  of  the  hamlet  of  Oshtemo  are  somewhat  meagre. 
From  those  at  command  it  is  learned  that  the  first  land  em- 

*  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  eost  of  these  school  buildings  is  stated 
too  high. 


braced  within  its  limits  was  purchased  by  Kezin  Holmes. 
He  disposed  of  *it  to  parties  desiring  to  build.  Later,  Mor- 
timer Fuller  purchased  60  acres  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
and  laid  out  a  portion  of  it  in  village  lots.  A  number  of 
these  were  built  upon,  but  there  seems  not  to  have  been  a 
great  demand  for  them,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
growth  of  the  place  was  materially  affected  by  the  project 
of  Mr.  Fuller.  The  first  building  was  a  small  dwelling 
erected  by  Hiram  Bailey,  for  a  relative  named  Adams. 
The  earliest  grocery-store  was  kept  by  Harding  Tuttle,  and 
the  first  dry-goods  store  was  built  by  Arad  Balch,  who  also 
erected  the  first  warehouse.  The  earliest  post-ofiice  was 
kept  in  the  store  at  the  depot,  for  which  purpose  it  is  still 
used,  the  earliest  postmaster  being  Daniel  Divers,  who  also 
kept  a  dry-goods  store.  The  present  village  embraces  one 
church  (Methodist  Episcopal) ;  three  stores,  kept  by  C.  S. 
Burr,  C.  W.  Crandall,  and  C.  W.  Clapp,  respectively,  and 
all  carrying  a  general  stock ;  two  blacksmith-shops,  owned 
by  J.  E.  Combs  and  William  Coburn ;  two  wagon-shops, 
by  Jacob  Drummond  and  B.  F.  Crandall ;  and  a  hotel,  kept 
by  C.  W.  Clapp.  The  postmaster -is  C.  S.  Burr.  The 
Michigan  Central  Railroad,  which  runs  through  the  south- 
east portion  of  the  township,  has  its  depot  at  Oshtemo  vil- 
lage. It  is  a  prominent  point  for  the  shipment  of  wheat 
and  stock,  and  has  connected  with  it  a  spacious  warehouse, 
containing  an  elevator  and  a  telegraph- office. 

CHURCHES. 
Methodist  Episcopal— The  Oshtemo  circuit  was  organ- 
ized in  the  fall  of  1853,  under  the  auspices  of  Kev.  George 
Wilson  as  the  first  pastor  in  charge.  Services  were  first 
held  in  the  school  building,  but,  the  congregation  growing 
larger,  the  need  of  a  commodious  house  of  worship  became 
imperative,  and  the  present  edifice  was  erected  in  1861. 
The  pastors  in  succession  since  the  organization  of  the 
church  have  been : 

1853,  Rev.  George  Wilson;  1854,  Rev.  Porter  Williams ;  1855,  Rev. 
Robert  Watson ;   1856,  Rev.  A.  C.  Beach;  1857,  Rev.  Mr.   Hen- 
drickson;   1858,   Revs.   Robert  Watson,  D.  S.  Haviland;  1859, 
Rev.  G.  W.  Hoag;  1860,  Rev.  A.  A.  Dunton;  1862,  Rev.  F.  T. 
George;  1863,  Rev.  G.  W.  Tuthill ;  1865,  Rev.  E.  C.  Chambers; 
1866,  Rev.  F.  Gage;  1868,  Rev.  D.  R.  Latham;  1870,  Rev.  C.  H. 
Fisher ;  1871,  Rev.  A.  B.  Ketehum  ;  1873,  Rev.  T.  Claghorn ;  1875, 
Rev.  T.  Clark ;  1876,  Rev.  W.  Harper;  1877,  Rev.  R.  H.  Brady; 
1879,  Rev.  W.  W.  Elder. 
The  present  church   officers  are:  Stewards,  R.  Curtis 
Balch,  John   Alexander,  A.  J.   Troy,   J.   W.   Williams; 
Trustees,  Royal  T.  Balch,  Charles  Crandall,  John  Alexan- 
der, William  R.  Buell,  S.  B.  Jones,  M.  S.  Bradley,  John 
Bushnell ;  Class-Leader,  Royal  T.  Balch. 

There  is  also  a  flourishing  Sabbath-school,  with  Charles 
Crandall  as  superintendent. 

In  connection  with  the  Oshtemo  circuit  is  a  class  hold- 
ing services  at  the  Hurd  school-house,  and  services  are  also 
held  in  a  school-house  in  the  western  portion  of  the  town- 
ship, under  the  auspices  of  the  Mattewan  circuit. 

BURIAL-PLACES. 
For  many  years  after  the  early  settlement  of  the  town- 
ship there  was  no  burial-place  within  its  limits,  the  inhab- 
itants making  interments  in  inclosures  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  on  their  farms,  or  in  the  cemetery  at  Kalamazoo. 


MRS.NIEL   HINDES. 


NIEL  HINDES. 


NEIL  HINDES. 


Neil  Hindes  was  born  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  June 
21,  1798.  His  father  owned  a  farm  two  miles  from 
the  city.  Here  young  Hindes  lived  until  his  fifteenth 
year,  working  on  the  farm  summers,  as  soon  as  he 
was  old  enough,  and  going  to  the  district  school 
winters.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  went  to  the  city, 
and  for  several  years  worked  at  the  tinners'  trade. 
After  his  marriage^  in  1824,  he  settled  in  Tompkins- 
ville,  Staten  Island,  and  engaged  in  the  hardware 
business  for  eleven  years-  He  was  successful  in  the 
business.  In  1835  he  sold  out,  and  joined  the  tide 
of  emigration  then  setting  West.  Coming  to  Kala- 
mazoo in  that  year,  and  being  favorably  impressed 
whh  the  country,  he  bought  three  hundred  acres  of 
land  in  and  near  Genesee  Prairie,  and  the  following 
July  moved  his  family  to  the  new  home.  The  farm 
was  partly  timbered  land,  and  but  little  of  it  im- 
proved, with  no  buildings  save  a  log  house.  He 
commenced  to  improve,  and  at  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred Aug.  22,  1874,  the  farm  had  become  a  beau- 
tiful one,  with  a  fine  house,  outbuildings,  orchards, 


etc.  Mr.  Hindes  was  in  an  early  day  a  Whig,  and 
latterly  a  Republican,  but  never  a  politician.  He 
was  active  in  school  matters,  as  were  most  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Hindes  was  a  man 
whom  to  know  was  to  respect  and  admire.  He  mar- 
ried, Feb.  2,  1824,  Miss  Euphemia  E.  Sargent,  who 
was  born  on  the  8th  day  of  December,  1806.  There 
were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hindes  eleven  children,  as 
follows :  William  A.,  born  May  13,  1825,  died  Oct, 
5,  1826;  Elmina,  Feb.  26, 1827,  died  May  6,  1833; 
Margaret  S.,  Oct.  19, 1831,  married,  March  1,  1849, 
to  Charles  E.  Smith ;  Mary  A.,  July  12,  1832,  mar- 
ried, Dec.  19,  1853,  William  Lamb;  Laura,  Jan. 
29, 1835,-nall  born  on  Staten  Island.  The  following 
were  born  on  Genesee  Prairie :  Abby  Louisa,  June 
13, 1838,  married  to  Frederick  Bush,  1857 ;  William 
H.,  Dec.  13,  1841;  Charlotte  E.,  Feb.  13,  1843, 
married,  June  15, 1870,  Albert  White;  Isabell,  Nov. 
21,  1843,  married,  Oct.  10,  1871,  Milo  J.  Goss;  died 
Oct.  10,  1873;  Frank,  Feb.  25,  1848;  and  Edward 
L.,  Aug.  17,  1851, 
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The  residents  on  Grand  Prairie  made  a  purchase  of  land 
for  burial  purposes  in  1844,  which,  although  located  in 
Kalamazoo,  was  mainly  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Osh- 
temo.  The  ground  was  obtained  of  Moses  Kingsley,  and, 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State,  an  organization 
was  effected.  The  plat  was  neatly  laid  out  into  lots,  which 
were  divided  by  streets,  and  shade-trees  were  planted  in 
various  portions  of  the  inclosure.  The  first  burial  in  this 
consecrated  spot  was  that  of  Ebenezer  Askins.  Soon  after, 
the  remains  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Kingsley  were  interred,  and 
an  infant  son  previously  buried  on  the  farm  was  removed 
and  buried  in  the  new  cemetery,  near  his  mother.  The 
burial-place  was  fitted  up  under  the  direction  of  the  Grand 
Prairie  Cemetery  Association.  It  was  for  years  the  only 
cemetery  in  the  vicinity,  and  was  used  by  inhabitants  of 
the  township  miles  distant.  Later  a  cemetery  was  laid  out 
on  section  36,  and  chiefly  used  by  the  residents  of  Genesee 
Prairie.  At  a  subsequent  date  land  was  purchased  on  sec- 
tion 18  and  devoted  to  purposes  of  burial,  which  is  princi- 
pally used  by  residents  in  the  western  portion  of  the  town- 
ship. 

TOWNSHIP   OFFICERS. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  township  of  Oshtemo  was  held 
in  a  school-house  built,  after  the  fashion  of  the  shanties  of 
that  early  day,  with  a  single  sloping  roof,  and  located  on 
the  southwest  quarter  of  section  14,  on  land  of  A.  Buell. 
The  date  of  this  township-meeting  was  the  first  Monday  of 
April,  1839.  The  inspectors  of  election  on  that  occasion 
were  John  Hascall,  Alexander  Buell,  John  P.  Marsh, 
Clark  Kellogg,  William  Price,  and  Charles  H.  Hurd.  The 
following  were  the  first  officers  elected  :  Supervisor,  William 
Price  ;  Township  Clerk,  Charles  H.  Hurd  ;  Treasurer,  Aus- 
tin Buell ;  Assessors,  Loveth  Eames,  John  Stevens,  Joseph 
K.  Fuller ;  Collectors,  Oliver  C.  Atwater.  Jeremiah  Hall ; 
School  Inspectors,  William  Price,  Loveth  Eames  ;  Direc- 
tors of  the  Poor,  Samuel  Stephens,  Jesse  Palmer  ;  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  Aaron  Eames,  James  W.  Norris,  Henry 
Sparks,  Jesse  Palmer;  Highway  Commissioners,  David 
Sutherland,  Augustus  Buell,  William  Patterson. 

It  was  deemed  in  consonance  with  the  best  interests  of 
the  township  not  to  decline  an  office  where  the  population 
was  limited,  and  as  a  consequence  nearly  every  elector  was 
an  office-holder.  The  following  list  embraces  the  officers 
from  the  organization  to  the  present  time  : 

SUPERVISORS. 

1840,  John  Hascall;  1841,  John  P.  Marsh;  1842-43,  William  Price; 
1844-45,  Aaron  Eames;  1846,  William  C.  Gibbs;  1847,  William 
H.Price;  1848,  Allen  N.  Nourse;  1849,  William  H.  Price;  1850, 
Aaron  Eames;  1851-54,  Abram  Cahill ;  1855,  Aaron  Eames; 
1856,  Clark  Kellogg;  1857-58,  Moses  Kingsley;  1859,  Albert 
Latta;  1860,  Orson  Snow;  1861-62,  John  Baker ;  1863-64,  John 
J.  Lusk;  1865,  Moses  Kingsley;  1866,  Stoel  Dimick ;  1867, 
Orrin  Snow;  1868-69,  William  C.  Wild;  1870,  Charles  L.  King; 
1871,  William  C.  Wild;  1872,  not  recorded;  1873-76  (inclusive), 
Alpheus  Snow ;   1877-78,  John  J.  Lusk;  1879,  Orrin  Finley. 

TOWNSHIP  CLERKS. 
1839-40,  Charles  H.  Hurd;  1841,  Clark  Kellogg;  1842-43,  James  W. 
Norris;  1844,  Charles  W.  Hurd;  1845,  A.  N.  Nourse;  1846-49 
(inclusive),  Charles  W.  Hurd  ;  1850,  A.  N.  Nourse ;  1851-55  (in- 
clusive), Charles  W.  Hurd;  1856,  Moses  Kingsley;  1857-63  (in- 
clusive), Daniel  C.  Coleman  ;  1864-66  (inclusive),  Isaac  S.  Dean  ; 
1867,  Daniel  Chamberlain  ;  1868,  Rollin  0.  Brownell;  1869,  Daniel 


Sherwood;  1870,  Harvey  H.  Tuttle;  1871,  Daniel  Chamberlain; 
1872,  not  recorded;  1873-76  (inclusive),  Daniel  Chamberlain; 
1877-78,  J.  De  Waters;  1879,  H.  A.  Coleman. 

TREASURERS. 

1839-43,  Austin  Buell;  1844-45,  Augustus  H.  Hill;  1846-51,  James 
W.  Norris;  1852,  Duncan  Anderson;  1853-54,  Moses  Kingsley; 
1855-62  (inclusive),  Hiram  Cook ;  1863-65  (inclusive),  Orrin 
Snow;  1866,  Philip  Buckhout;  1867,  John  J.  Lusk;  1868,  Philip 
Buckhout;  1869-70,  William  B.  Verity;  1871,  Thomas  P.  Gray; 
1872,  not  recorded;  1873,  Daniel  Chamberlain;  1874,  Ashley 
Clapp  ;  1875-76,  Thomas  P.  Gray ;  1877,  William  Dunn ;  1878- 
79,  Amasa  Booth. 

JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE. 

1839,  Aaron  Eames,  James  W.  Norris,  Henry  Sparks,  Jesse  Palmer: 

1840,  Aaron  Eames:  1842,  Jesse  Palmer;  1843,  Clark  Kellogg; 

1844,  Alonzo  Wyman;   1845,  Aaron  Eames,  David  Finley;  1846, 

William  Price:  1817,  Clark  Kellogg;  1848,  William  C.  Gibbs; 

1849,  Aaron  Eames,  Edmund  Fish ;  1850.  Joseph  Mace,  Edmund 
Fish;  1851,  Moses  Kingsley,  Charles  Fish;  1852,  Hiram  Cook, 
William  Overacker;  1853,  Clark  Kellogg,  William  Finehout; 
1854,  D.  C.  Coleman:  1855,  Daniel  Overacker,  Moses  Kingsley; 
1856,  Coles  Green,  Hiram  Coles;  1857,  Hiram  Cook,  William  H. 
Coleman;  1858,  Asa  McCreedy;  1859,  William  T.Johnson  ;  1860, 
Myron  A.  Lovel :  1861,  Hiram  Cook;  1862,  John  Baker;  1863, 
Daniel  M.  Diver.  Clark  Kellogg  :  1864,  Orrin  Snow  ;  1865,  Joshua 
Henshaw,  Moses  Kingsley;  1866,  Alonzo  Overacker  ;  1867,  George 
E.  Hatfield,  Clark  Kellogg;  1868,  William  B.  Brevity;  1869, 
Helan  Babcock  :  1870,  Joseph  Lockwood  ;  1871,  Jesse  E.  Combs; 
1872,  not  recorded;  1873,  John  W.  Klose ;  1874,  Joseph  Lock- 
wood;  1875,  James  Kellogg;  1876,  A.  Winslow,  Alonzo  Over- 
acker; 1877,  Alonzo  Overacker;   1878,  Orrin  Snow. 

SCHOOL  INSPECTORS. 
1839,  William  Price,  Loveth  Eames;  1840,  Jeremiah  Hall,  James  W. 
Norris,  Charles  H.  Hurd  ;  1841,  Clark  Kellogg,  Moses  Kingsley, 
James  W.  Norris;  1842,  N.  B.  Starkweather,  William  Price; 
1843,  N.  B.  Starkweather,  Charles  H.  Hurd  ;  1844,  William  Price, 
Aaron  Eames;  1845,  Moses  Kingsley ;  1846,  Abram  Cahill;  1847, 
Moses  Kingsley;   1848,  Allen  N.  Nourse;  1849,  Edmund  Fish; 

1850,  Charles  H.  Hurd:  1851-52,  Moses  Kingsley;  1853,  Elias 
Cooley,  Jr.;  1854,  Moses  Kingsley;  1855,  Edward  Winchell;  1856, 
Elias  Cooley;  1857,  Moses  Kingsley;  1858,  Edward  Winchell; 
1859,  John  D.  Winterburn  ;  1860,  John  J.  Lusk;  1861,  George  E. 
Hatfield;  1862,  John  J.  Lusk;  1863,  George  E.  Hatfield;  1864, 
John  J.  Lusk;  1865,  George  E.  Hatfield;  1866,  J.  J.  Lusk;  1867, 
Daniel  Putman;  1868,  John  Hobdin;  1869,  Daniel  Douglas; 
1870,  B.  J.  Root ;  1871,  Ashley  Clapp  ;  1872,  not  recorded  ;  1873, 
Arthur  Strong;  1874,  J.  D.  Winterburn;  1875,  Myron  Latta; 
1876-77,  J.  J.  Lusk  ;  1878,  John  Buell;  1879,  Arthur  Strong. 

SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  SCHOOLS. 
1875   to  1877,  inclusive,  Ashley  Clapp;  1878,  Myron   Latta;  1879, 

Ashley  Clapp. 

ASSESSORS. 

1839,  Loveth  Eames,  John  Stephens,  Joseph  K.  Fuller;  1840,  John 
Rix,  Joseph  Abbott,  Alexander  Buell;  1841,  Isaac  Gibbs,  John 
Hascall,  Augustus  H.  Hill ;  1842,  Charles  H.  Hurd,  Isaiah  Good- 
rich; 1843,  Moses  Kingsley,  Charles  H.  Hurd;  1844,  William 
Price,  William  Thayer ;  1845,  Charles  H.  Hurd,  Solomon  Fobes  ; 
1846,  William  Price,  Clark  Kellogg;  1847,  Abraham  Cahill, 
Aaron  Eames;  1848,  none  elected;  1849,  Kelsey  Sparks,  Clark 
Kellogg  ;  1850,  Charles  H.  Hurd,  Benjamin  Streeter. 

HIGHWAY  COMMISSIONERS. 
1839,  Augustus  Buell,  William  Patterson,  David  Sutherland;  1840, 
David  J.  Piersons,  Augustus  Buell,  William  H.  Coleman ;  1841, 
William  Price,  Isaiah  Goodrich,  William  C.  Gibbs;  1842,  Isaiah 
Goodrich,  Joseph  Abbott,  Wooster  Baldwin ;  1843,  William  H. 
Coleman,  Wooster  Baldwin,  Isaiah  Goodrich ;  1844,  Joseph  Buck- 
hout, Duncan  Anderson,  Alonzo  Wyman;  1845,  Johnson  Rix, 
Martin  L.  Hill,  Asa  Palmer;  1846,  Asa  Palmer,  Duncan  Ander- 
son, Isaac  Gibbs;  1847,  Austin  Buell,  Duncan  Anderson,  Henry 
Sparks;  1848,  Alonzo  Wyman;  1849,  Clark  Kellogg,  David  Fin- 
ley; 1850,  Augustus  Hill;  1851,  John  Baker;  1852,  Hiram  Cook; 
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1853,  William  H.  Tuttle;  1854,  William  Green;  1855,  Royal 
Balch;  1856,  Anson  De  Waters;  1857,  Orrin  Snow,  Clark  Kel- 
logg; 1858,  William  Barnard;  1859,  Chester  P.  Newton,  Henry 
Knowlton ;  1860,  George  W.  Lusk,  Orrin  Snow ;  1861,  Chester  P. 
Newton,  H.  A.  Johnson;  1862,  Orrin  Snow;  1863,  H.  A.  John- 
son; 1864,  William  S.  Barnard,  William  H.  Rickard;  1865, 
Orrin  Snow,  Clark  Kellogg,  J.  J.  Lusk ;  1866,  Alexander  McCall, 
William  C.  Wild ;  1867,  Albert  Keyser;  1868,  Augustus  Buell; 
1869,  Thomas  Buckhout;  1870,  Anson  De  Waters ;  1871,  James 
W.  Rose;  1872,  not  recorded;  1873,  Thomas  Buckhout,  Sylvester 
Dustin;  1874,  W.  Hinds;  1875,  L.  Dustin;  1876-78,  Thomas 
Buckhout;  1879,  Rufus  Ally n. 

DIBECTORS  OF  THE  POOR. 

1839,  Samuel  Stephens,  Jesse  Palmer;  1840,  William  Patterson,  Jesse 
Palmer;  1841,  Benjamin  Drake,  Alonzo  Wyman  ;  1842,  William 
C.  Gibbs,  Benjamin  Drake ;  1843,  Henry  Sparks,  Jesse  Palmer; 
1844-47,  William  C.  Gibbs,  Benjamin  Drake;  1848-49,  Clark 
Kellogg,  Benjamin  Drake;  1850,  John  Overacker,  Clark  Kel- 
logg; 1851,  Wm.  C.  Gibbs,  Benjamin  Drake;  1852,  William 
Price,  Elias  Cooley ;  1853,  not  recorded;  1854-55,  Duncan  An- 
derson, Austin  Buell;  1856,  not  recorded:  1857,  D.  P.  Coleman, 
Duncan  Anderson;  1858,  not  recorded;  1859,  Austin  Buell, 
Thomas  Buckhout. 

CONSTABLES. 

1839-41,  Oliver  C.  Atwater,  designated  as  collector:  1841,  Sylvester 
Stanley,  John  Baker ;  1842,  Andrew  Lay  ton,  Sylvester  Stanley, 
Wooster  Baldwin;  1843,  Wooster  Baldwin,  Andrew  Layton ; 
1844,  John  Finley,  Moses  Kingsley,  James  W.  Norris,  Edward 
Hope;  1845,  John  Finley,  Francis  Drake;  1846,  Daniel  C.  Cole- 
man, Francis  Drake;  1847,  Levi  A.  Hill,  John  L.  Finley;  1848, 
Morris  Thayer;  1849,  Levi  Hill;  1850,  Abraham  Deal;  1851,  Geo. 
Goodrich;  1852,  Levi  Hill,  Abraham  Deal;  1853,  Hugh  McCall; 

1854,  Nathaniel  Sparks,  Daniel  De  Waters;  1855,  Peter  E.  Deals, 
Philip  Buckhout;  1856,  Chauncey  Bonfoy,  Philip  Buckhout; 
1857,  Philip  Buckhout,  William  S.  Barnard,  S.  S.  Phillips,  E. 
Soddy;  1858,  Harding  Tuttle,  John  Coshun ;  1859,  Kelsey 
Sparks,  William  Finehout,  D.  II.  Hill,  William  Rickard;  1860, 
Ezra  Sweet,  D.  H.  Hill;  1861,  Peter  E.  Deal,  Levi  A.  Hill,  Amos 
Ralston,  E.C.Johnson;  1862,  Silas  Withey,  John  Alexander, 
George  Wheelan ;  1863,  Harrison  Cook,  George  B.  Wheelan,  La- 
fayette M.  Dustin,  Fred.  C.  Kellogg;  1864,  James  H.  Cook,  Chas. 
E.  Winchel,  James  L.  Cole,  Wm.  H.  Rickard;  1865,  Orla  Snow, 
John  L.Hill,  Benjamin  Tripp;  1866,  George  Kempsey,  N.  B. 
Sparks,  Jerome  Backhout,  Job  Kendall ;  1867,  L.  A.  Hill,  George 
B.  Wheelan,  J.  H.  Everard,  John  Hopkins  ;  1868,  George  Kemp- 
sey, Zenas  Rhodes,  Nathaniel  Sparks,  0.  A.  Rice;  1869,  Albert 
Ashton,  Zenas  Rhodes,  George  Kempsey,  Eli  Babcock :  1870, 
John  Alexander,  L.  Dustin,  Wm.  Winterbarn,  L.  Hill;  1871, 
Daniel  Fox,  Harrison  Lusk,  Albert  Kellogg,  Alonzo  Overacker; 
1872,  not  recorded;  1873,  Utley  Day,  Allen  Phillips,  Sylvester 
G.  Smith,  Benjamin  Slack;  1874,  A.  A.  Phillips,  Utley  Day,  B. 
Slack,  Albert  Kellogg;  1875,  Columbus  Slack,  Utley  Day,  A.  A. 
Phillips,  Albert  Kellogg;  1876,  Charles  Bowles,  Columbus  Slack, 
John  Reed,  Utley  Day ;  1877,  John  Alexander,  John  A.  Rose- 
brook,  Jas.  Buckhout,  Columbus  Slack ;  1878,  Orrin  Finley,  Co- 
lumbus"Slack,  Utley  Day,  J.  Alexander;  1879,  Milton  Weeks, 
John  Rosebrook,  Wm.  Winterborn,  John  Fee. 


BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCHES. 


BENJAMIN  DRAKE. 

The  first  settler  in  the  town  of  Oshtemo  settled  on 
Grand  Prairie  in  1830.  He  was  born  in  Sandy  Town, 
Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.,  Jan.  10,  1787.  His  opportunities  for 
an  education  were  limited  to  the  district  schools  of  his 
native  town.  Arrived  at  majority,  Mr.  Drake  started  in 
life  for  himself.  Going  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Dela- 
ware River  he  engaged  in  the  lumber  business,  which  he  fol- 


lowed very  successfully  for  nine  years,  making  what  was 
for  that  day  a  fortune.  The  war  of  1812  came  on,  and  the 
spirit  of  speculation  ran  rife,  wheat  and  lands  went  up,  and 
many  made  large  investments  in  real  estate,  Mr.  Drake 
among  the  rest,  expecting  to  increase  his  wealth.  The  war 
closed,  everything  went  down,  and  Mr.  Drake  saw  his 
money  swept  away  to  the  last  dollar.  The  year  1817  he 
spent  in  traveling  through  the  West.  He  then  returned, 
and  for  a  time  worked  at  whatever  he  could  get  to  do,  and 
in  this  way  again  made  a  start.  In  1820,  Mr.  Drake,  with 
his  wife  and  two  children,  moved  to  Ohio,  and  settled  on 
160  acres  of  land,  ten  miles  from  Sandusky  City.  On  the 
farm  he  then  owned  is  situated  the  Sandusky  plaster-beds. 
The  location  proving  an  unhealthy  one  he  sold,  and  in  1824 
moved  to  Newport,  St.  Clair  Co.,  Mich.,  where  he  remained 
six  years,  engaged  in  raising  and  dealing  in  cattle  and  work- 
ing land  on  shares.  Mr.  Drake,  with  his  family,  on  the  1st 
day  of  September,  1830,  arrived  at  Grand  Prairie,  and  set- 
tled on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  13,  in  Oshtemo. 
The  land  was  not  in  the  market  at  that  time,  and  was  still 
occupied  by  the  Indians.  The  following  year  the  govern- 
ment offered  the  land  for  sale,  and  Mr.  Drake  bid  in  the 
land  without  opposition.  With  the  help  of  the  Indians 
he  erected  a  log  house,  which  was  the  first  white  habita- 
tion on  the  prairie.  The  Indians  were  very  friendly,  but 
Mr.  Drake  about  that  time  had  an  adventure  which  will 
be  of  interest.  He  was  on  his  way  to  White  Pigeon  to 
enter  his  land,  when  he  passed  a  couple  of  Indians.  He  paid 
no  attention  to  them,  and  had  got  nearly  past  them  when 
one  of  them  seized  him  by  the  shoulder  and  tried  to  draw 
his  knife,  the  only  weapon  he  had.  The  other  was  armed 
with  a  gun.  Mr.  Drake  caught  the  Indian  by  the  wrist, 
and,  being  very  strong,  he  pressed  his  thumb  into  the  cords 
of  the  Indian's  wrist  with  such  force  that  he  could  do  noth- 
ing. He  then  walked  backwards,  drawing  his  man  with  him 
and  keeping  him  between  his  person  and  the  one  with  the  gun. 
He  drew  him  over  the  brow  of  a  little  hill,  where  he  in- 
tended to  knock  him  down  with  a  hickory  cane  he  carried, 
and  then  make  his  escape.  At  that  moment  a  Mr.  Cam- 
pau,  an  Indian  trader  from  Grand  Rapids,  rode  up,  accom- 
panied by  his  servant,  and  called  out  to  him  to  look  out  or 
he  would  be  killed.  Mr.  Drake  replied,  "  I  am  going  to 
knock  him  down  with  my  cane."  Mr.  Campau  begged  him 
to  desist,  saying  he  would  talk  to  the  Indians  and  detain 
them  until  he  was  away.  This  he  did,  talking  in  their  own 
language.  Mr.  Drake  learned  afterwards  that  the  Indians 
had  been  offended  by  a  white  man,  and  were  going  to  be 
revenged  on  the  first  white  man  they  met.  He  happened 
to  be  the  one,  and  but  for  the  opportune  arrival  of  Mr. 
Campau  he  would  perhaps  have  lost  his  life.  Years  have 
passed  since  then,  and  the  Indians  have  either  gone  to  the 
happy  hunting-grounds  of  their  fathers  or  moved  to  the 
far  West.  The  prairie  farm  of  two  hundred  acres,  settled 
by  Mr.  Drake,  has  become  a  splendid  farm  of  five  hundred 
acres,  with  the  beautiful  village  of  Kalamazoo  but  three 
miles  away,  and  is  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  county. 
Then  unbroken  prairies  and  forests  extended  for  miles. 
Now,  in  their  stead,  may  be  seen  cleared  fields,  palatial 
homes,  schools,  and  churches.  The  howl  of  the  wolf  has 
been  succeeded  by  the  hum  of  machinery  and  the  whistle 
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of  the  steam-engine.  All  these  changes  Mr.  Drake  has 
lived  to  see,  and  now,  in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
he  is  enjoying  the  fruits  of  many  years  of  toil  and  hard- 
ships. His  wealth  has  been  acquired,  not  by  speculation, 
but  by  hard  work  and  close  attention  to  business.  He  stands 
high  as  a  man  of  sterling  worth  and  strict  integrity  He 
is  a  Republican,  but  has  never  taken  an  active  part  in  pol- 
itics. 

Mr.  Drake  married,  Dec.  19,  1819,  Miss  Maria  Ogden, 
who  was  born  Feb.  22,  1799,  at  the  bay  of  Quinte,  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  Canada.  There  have  been  born  to  them 
children,  as  follows :  Francis,  Elizabeth,  Benjamin,  George 
N.,  Jane,  Maria,  and  James  Fitch. 


ANSEL  SNOW 
was  born  in  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  May  4,  1784.    Arrived  at 
manhood,  he  moved  to  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  bought  a 
farm  near  what  is  now  the  city  of  Oswego.     On  this  farm 
he  resided  till  1837,  when  he  sold  out,  and  in  the  month 
of  February  started  with  his  wife  and  seven  children  for 
Michigan.     They  came  with  sleighs,  arriving  in  Kalama- 
zoo, March  16,  1837.     Mr.  Snow  had  been  out  the  fall  be- 
fore and  bought  of  the  government  eighty  acres  in  Osh- 
temo,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  in  Kalamazoo 
townships.     They  were  four  weeks  on  the  road,  and  found 
good  sleighing  all  the  way.     The  farm  was  all  new,  and 
there  were  no  buildings;  a  log  house  soon  went  up,  and 
into  it  the  family  moved,  feeling  that  they  then  had  a  home 
all  their  own.     Mr.  Snow  could  not  do  hard  labor,  having 
lost  his  health  in  the  lumber  woods  of  Canada.     This  was 
a  great  disadvantage,  but  with  hired  help  and  the  assist- 
ance of  his  boys  he  improved  and  left  a  fine  farm.     In 
1840  he  sold  his  Kalamazoo  land  and  moved  into  Osh- 
temo,  upon  land  near  that  now  owned  by  Alpheus  Snow. 
He  resided  on  this  farm  until  his  death,  Oct.  15,  1864. 
Mr.  Snow  is  spoken  of  by  his  old  neighbors  as  a  man  whose 
life  was  above  reproach,  and  whose  death  was  a  loss  to  the 
community.    He  married  Arbelia  Wilmarth,  who  was  born 
in  Massachusetts,  May  27,  1795. 

Orrin  Snow,  the  child  of  Ansel  Snow,  was  born  in  New 
Haven,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  27,  1829.  He  came 
West  with  his  father,  being  then  eight  years  of  age,  and  he 
may  be  called  a  pioneer  of  Oshtemo,  his  childhood,  youth, 
and  manhood  having  been  mostly  passed  there.  When  he 
settled,  schools  were  few,  hence  his  chances  for  an  education 
were  very  limited  ;  yet  he  has  acquired  enough  to  fit  him 
for  the  active  and  successful  business  life  he  has  since  led. 
Arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  started  business  for 
himself,  far  several  seasons  running  a  breaking-team.  In 
the  spring  of  1853,  in  company  with  eight  others,  he 
went  to  California  by  the  overland  route.  The  party  was 
six  months  on  the  road,  and  experienced  the  hardships  and 
excitements  incident  to  an  overland  trip  at  that  time.  He 
engaged  in  mining,  but,  not  meeting  with  the  success  he 
had  anticipated,  he  took  passage  in  a  steamer  for  home,  the 
voyage  occupying  a  month.  After  his  return  he  made  a 
tap  through  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  but,  finding  no  place 
*at  suited  him  as  well  as  Michigan,  he  returned  and 
bought  two  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  land  in  Oshtemo, 


near  the  home  of  his  boyhood.  To  this  he  has  added  until 
he  owns  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  fine  land.  Two 
hundred  acres  he  has  improved,  and  built  a  fine  house  with 
many  and  commodious  outbuildings.  Mr.  Snow  has  for 
several  years  been  engaged  in  raising  blooded  cattle,  and 
has  now  as  fine  a  herd  as  can  be  found  in  the  county,  tak- 
ing first  premium  at  the  fairs  in  Plain  well  and  Kalamazoo, 
in  1879.  In  politics  Mr.  Snow  is  a  stalwart  Republican. 
He  was  formerly  a  Whig.  He  has  been  justice  of  the 
peace,  town  treasurer  and  supervisor,  and  is  an  influential 
and  energetic  citizen.  He  was  married  on  the  16th  day 
of  April,  1856,  to  Catherine  M.  Hili;  daughter  of  Augustus 
H.  and  Catherine  (Chandler)  Hill,  who  was  born  in  El- 
bridge,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  18,  1835.  There  have 
been  born  to  them  four  children,  as  follows  :  Milo  A.,  Jan. 
12,  1858;  Frank,  July  14,  1864,  died  Sept.  20,  1866; 
Freddie,  July  10,  1869,  died  Aug.  27,  1869  ;  and  Katy, 
Dec.  22,  1874. 


ISAAC   GIBBS. 

Among  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  town  of  Oshtemo  was 
Isaac  Gibbs,  who  settled  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  town 
in  the  spring  of  1833,  having  entered  his  land  the  fall  be- 
fore.    He  was  born  in  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  the  town  of 
Middlefield,  on  the  19th  day  of  February,  a.d.  1799.     His 
father  was  a  farmer,  and  with  him  Isaac  remained  until 
he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  working  on  the  farm  summers 
and  attending  the  district  school  winters.     When  he  was 
twenty-eight  years  of  age  he  married  Miss  Phoebe  Wal- 
dorff,  who  was  born  in  the  town  of  Bomulus,  Seneca  Co., 
N.  Y.,  May  10,  1806.     When  Mr.  Gibbs  started  in  life  he 
had  nothing  but  what  nature  had  given  him, — a  good  con- 
stitution and  energy.     At  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  had 
accumulated  a  few  hundred  dollars,  which  were  invested  in 
a  small  piece  of  land.     This  he  sold,  and  in  company  with 
his  brother  Chester  bought  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Hume, 
county  of  Allegany.     The  farm  was  on  the  Genesee  River, 
and  was  a  part  of  the  Indian  reservation,  on  which  the  In- 
dians were  still  living,  although  they  had  sold  to  the  gov- 
ernment.   The  brothers  rafted  an  old  carding-mill  down  the 
river  to  the  new  farm.     It  was  soon  put  up,  and  in  it  the 
newly-married   couple   commenced    housekeeping,   though 
there  were   no  doors  or  windows.     The  brothers  worked 
early  and  late,  and  soon  had  a  large  share  of  the  farm  im- 
proved.    As  above  set  forth,  Mr.  Gibbs  came  to  Michigan 
in  1830.     He  was  accompanied  by  his  brothers, — John  and 
Chester.     They  landed  in  Detroit,  and,  with  their  packs  on 
their  backs,  started  out  to  find  them  a  home.     They  went 
to  Adrian,  and  from  thence  north  towards  Grand  Rapids. 
On  Gun  Plains  they  made  a  selection,  and  started  for  Mon- 
roe to  enter  their  land.    As  they  were  crossing  Grand  Prairie 
they  met  a  Mr.  Taft,  who  told   them   that  they  could  do 
better  in   Oshtemo,  and  referred  them   to   Mr.  Harris,  a 
colored  man,  who  claimed  to  be  the  first  settler  in  Genesee 
Prairie.     Mr.  Harris  left  his  team  in  the  field  and  went 
with  the  men  he  hoped  to  have  for  neighbors  to  show  them 
the  best  land  then  for  sale.    They  were  so  well  pleased  that 
they  at  once  selected  three  eighty-acre  lots  on  section  25,  in 
Oshtemo,  and  thirty-one  in  Kalamazoo.    Isaac  and  Chester 
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had  made  the  selection,  leaving  John  under  a  tree,  he  hav- 
ing declared  he  would  tramp  no  more.  They  reported  to 
him  the  selection  they  had  made,  and  asked  him  to  go  and 
see  it,  but  he  declined,  saying  that  if  it  was  good  enough 
for  them  it  was  for  him.  They  entered  the  land,  which  was 
all  they  had  means  to  buy,  and  that  fall  John  and  Chester 
settled  on  the  land,  leaving  Isaac  behind,  in  New  York,  to 
settle  up  their  business.  During  the  winter  of  1832  and 
1833,  Chester,  who  was  unmarried,  built  a  log  house  for 
Isaac,  into  which  he  took  his  family,  June  3,  1833.  The 
house  was  erected  on  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres, 
entered  by  Isaac  and  Chester,  and  now  owned  by  Isaac's 
son,  Marcus.  The  brothers  at  once  commenced  to  break 
up  and  improve  their  land,  and  soon  fields  of  waving  grain 
took  the  place  of  the  unbroken  prairie  and  the  wilderness. 
Their  place  was  for  years  the  free  home  of  new-comers 
who  were  looking  for  homes,  and  who  always  found  the 
latch-string  in  Gibbs'  mansion  hanging  out.  The  three 
lots  first  bought  were  added  to,  until  the  brothers,  at  one 
time,  owned  one  thousand  acres.  In  1840,  Isaac  and 
Chester,  who  both  had  families,  divided  up  their  lands, 
which  was  done  in  a  few  moments,  and  satisfactory  to 
both.  Mr.  Gibbs  was  an  active,  energetic  man  and  popular 
with  his  neighbors,  who  still  speak  of  him  as  an  enterprising, 
public-spirited  man,  respected  by  all.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  politics,  but  would  never  accept  an  office.  He  died  Oct. 
20, 1873,  mourned  by  a  large  circle  of  friends.  There  were 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibbs  four  children,  as  follows  :  Mary, 
born  Oct.  5,  1828,  married  to  Horace  Rawlson,  and  now 
living  in  Kalamazoo;  Esther,  July  6,  1830,  married  to 
John  L.  L.  Findley,  died  Dec.  13,  1861  ;  Harriet,  Dec.  14, 
1831,  married  to  Almond  Ralston,  and  now  residing  in 
Oshtemo  village  ;  and  Marcus,  Aug.  10,  1845.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Irene  Fitzsimmons,  and  is  now  living  in  Oshtemo 
village. 


River  expedition,  but  only  went  as  far  as  Oregon,  where  he 
remained  until  1859,  when  he  returned  to  Michigan  and 
soon  after  bought  what  was  known  as  the  Pierson  farm, 
two  hundred  acres  of  which  he  still  owns  and  resides  upon, 
and  part  of  which  he  has  improved.  He  has  added  a  fine 
house  and  one  of  the  best  barns  in  the  township.  In  poli- 
tics Mr.  Lusk  was  in  early  life  a  Whig.  On  the  formation 
of  the  Republican  party  he  joined  its  ranks,  and  has  since 
been  a  supporter  of  its  principles.  He  has  four  times  rep- 
resented his  township  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  filling 
the  office  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  fellow-townsmen.  He 
has  been  town  treasurer  and  highway  commissioner,  and 
also  for  many  years  school  inspector.  He  married,  May  9, 
1861,  Miss  Lydia  Tallmadge,  daughter  of  Gardner  and 
Delilah  (Jeffords)  Tallmadge,  who  was  born  in  Erie  Co., 
Pa.,  Feb.  26,  1842.  There  have  been  born  to  them  three 
children,— Ada  F.,  born  April  29,  1863  ;  Minnie  F.,  April 
23,  1867  ;  and  Clarence  J.,  Sept.  29,  1872. 


JOHN  J.  LUSK 

was  born  in  the  township  of  Hunter,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Oct.  30,  1828.  His  father,  George  W.  Lusk,  was  born  in 
East  Bloomfield,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  28, 1799.  When 
he  was  eleven  years  old  his  father  took  him  and  his  two 
brothers  to  Fort  Niagara  and  enlisted  them  in  the  regular 
army.  George  W.  served  five  years  as  a  fifer  and  was  in 
the  war  of  1812.  He  was  discharged  at  Buffalo  in  1815, 
and  went  to  Rensselaerville,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
learned  the  blacksmith  trade.  In  1854  he  came  to  Michigan 
and  bought  a  farm  near  Kalamazoo,  on  which  he  lived  four 
years,  when  he  sold,  and  in  1865  went  to  California,  where 
he  died,  June  9,  1866.  John  J.  grew  to  manhood  in 
Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  receiving  a  common-school  education, 
yet  making  such  good  use  of  his  opportunities  that  he 
afterwards  taught  school  ten  terms,— four  in  New  York,  one 
in  Oregon,  and  five  in  Michigan.  In  1854  he  came  to 
Michigan  with  his  father  and  worked  on  the  farm  until 
1857,  when  he  went  to  California,  where  he  worked  on  a 
farm  a  short  time.     In  June,  1858,  he  joined  the  Frazier 


ISAAC   L.   ROOT 


was  born    in    Greenwich  township,  Fairfield    Co.,   Conn., 
July  26,  1839.     His  father,  John  D.  Root,  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  lived  until  he  was  nineteen  years 
old.     He  then  went  to  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn.,  and  engaged 
in  farming,  and  became  the  owner  of  a  small  farm,  which 
he  sold  in  1858,  and  with  his  family  moved  to  Michigan 
and  located  the  farm  he  now  owns  on  the  southwest  quarter 
of  section   1,  in    Oshtemo.      Isaac  grew  to    manhood  in 
Connecticut,  going  to  school  winters  and  working  on  his 
father's  farm  summers,,  until  he  was  seventeen  years  old, 
when  he  commenced  to  learn  the  mason's  trade,  which  he 
has  since  followed.     When  the  family  came  to  Michigan 
he  came  also,  and  in  1865  bought  the  northeast  quarter  of 
the  northwest  quarter  of  section  12,  which  he  has  improved, 
and  upon  which  he  has  built  one  of  the  fine  houses  for 
which  Oshtemo  is  noted.     Mr.  Root  confines  himself  almost 
entirely  to  his  trade,  jobbing  mostly,  yet  managing  his  farm 
very  successfully.     In  politics  Mr.  Root  is  a  Republican, 
and  of  the  stalwart  kind,  though  he  has  never  taken  an  active 
part  in  political  matters.     He  takes  a  good  deal  of  interest  in 
schools,  and  was  for  six  years  one  of  the  school  officers.     On 
the  1 1th  day  of  September,  1862,  Mr.  Root  married  Hannah 
Isadore  Kingsley,  daughter  of  Moses  and  Hannah  (Wil- 
liams) Kingsley.     She  was  born  in  Oshtemo,  Jan.  9, 1844. 
Her  father  was  among  the  first  settlers  of  Oshtemo,  and  is 
a  prominent  man.     He  has  been  for  many  years  secretary 
of  the  Farmers'  Mutual  Insurance  Company  of  Kalamazoo, 
and  is  now  a  resident  of  the  village  of  Kalamazoo.     He 
was  born  in  Brighton,  Mass.,  March  5,  1810  ;    came  to 
Michigan  in  1830,  and  to  Oshtemo  in  1836.     There  have 
been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Root  the  following- 
named  children :  Herbert  L.,  Aug.  9,  1865  ;  Myron,  May 
4,  1867  ;  Bertha,  Sept.  18,  1872 ;  and  Luella,  Sept.  13, 
1875. 


PAVILION. 


NATURAL  FEATURES. 
Geography. — The  township  of  Pavilion  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Comstock,  south  by  Brady,  east  by  Climax, 
and  west  by  Portage.  A  survey  of  the  township  was  made 
in  1827  by  Robert  Clark,  Jr..  but  the  presence  of  the  sur- 
veyor had  no  immediate  influence  upon  its  early  settlement. 
For  many  years  after  the  country  remained  an  unbroken 
wilderness,  with  no  inhabitants  save  the  Indians,  who 
traversed  the  forest  in  pursuit  of  game,  and  seldom  pitched 
their  wigwams  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  township. 

Lakes  and  Water- Courses. — A  considerable  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  township  is  covered  by  water.  Seven  lakes 
diversify  its  surface,  chief  among  which  is  Long  Lake,  on 
the  western  side,  embracing  portions  of  sections  17,  18,  19, 
20,  and  30.  This  lake  drains  into  Austin  Lake,  in  Port- 
age. Indian  Lake  lies  partly  in  this  township  and  partly 
in  Brady.  Northwest  of  it  is  Pickerel  Lake,  situated  on 
sections  32  and  33.  Mud  Lake  lies  near  the  southeast 
corner,  on  sections  26  and  35,  while  East  Lake  is  the  prin- 
cipal body  of  water  on  the  north  side,  and  is  situated  on 
sections  4,  5,  8,  and  9.  The  waters  of  these  lakes  abound 
in  excellent  fish,  and  are  much  frequented  by  lovers  of 
piscatorial  sport. 

The  most  important  stream  is  Portage  Creek,  which  rises 
in  the  township  of  Charleston,  flows  southwest,  then  south, 
and  empties  into  Indian  Lake.  Continuing  its  course 
through  the  township  of  Brady,  it  flows  into  St.  Joseph 
County,  where,  with  other  streams,  it  forms  the  Portage 
River.  Beaver  Creek  runs  through  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  township,  and  also  discharges  into  Indian  Lake.  In 
the  northwest  corner  is  a  small  stream,  which  pours  its 
waters  into  East  Lake. 

Soil. — The  soil  varies  in  different  localities.  The  south- 
east corner,  a  portion  of  the  west  side,  and  a  tract  of  land 
on  the  north  are  marshy.  These  marshes,  which  seemed 
during  the  early  settlement  of  the  land  to  present  formid- 
able obstacles  to  its  improvement,  have  since  been  drained, 
and  with  continuous  cultivation  made  productive.  The 
southeast  portion  is  a  sandy,  gravelly  loam,  and  easily  tilled, 
requiring  much  less  labor  than  the  strong  clay  soil  which 
abounds  in  other  portions  of  the  township. 

Two-thirds  of  the  timbered  land  embraces  oak  openings. 
Beech,  elm,  white  oak,  maple,  ash,  and  black  walnut  attain 
great  size.  The  census  for  1874  gives  the  number  of  acres 
of  wheat  harvested  in  1873  at  3102,  and  of  corn,  1211. 
This  gave  a  total  yield  of  47,226  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
42,182  bushels  of  corn,  which  is  fully  equal  to  the  average 
yield  in  the  county. 

ORGANIZATION. 
The  following   transcript  is  made  from   the  township 
records  dated  April  4,  1836 : 
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"The  electors  of  the  township  of  Pavilion  met  according  to  law  on 
the  Fourth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  Eight 
Hundred  and  Thirty-six,  and  organized  the  said  township  by  comply- 
ing with  the  requisition  of  the  law  expressed  in  the  thirty-sixth  section 
of  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to  organize  certain  townships/  and  ad- 
journed the  meeting  until  the  first  Monday  in  April  next,  to  meet  at 
the  dwelling-house  of  Elijah  Root,  in  said  township.  The  first  town- 
ship-meeting was  held,  in  pursuance  to  the  above  adjournment,  in 
April  of  the  following  year/' 

The  township  when  first  organized  included  the  present 
territory  of  Pavilion  and  Portage  townships,  and  continued 
thus  until  1838,  when  a  division  was  made  and  Portage 
became  a  separate  township. 

TOWNSHIP  OFFICERS. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  electors  of  the  township  of  Pavilion, 
Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  held  at  Elisha  Root's,  in  said  town- 
ship, pursuant  to  adjournment,  on  the  first  Monday  in  April, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1837,  Moses  Austin  was  chosen 
moderator,  and  Caleb  Sweetland  and  Jacob  Ramsdell  were 
chosen  clerks  of  said  meeting.  The  following  persons  were 
duly  elected:  Moses  Austin,  Supervisor j  Jacob  Ramsdell, 
Township  Clerk ;  Martin  McKain,  Chester  Johnson,  John 
J.  Howard,  Assessors ;  Thomas  Chaffee,  Erastus  Wolcott, 
Henry  Tuttle,  Highway  Commissioners;  Jacob  Ramsdell, 
Hiram  Chipman,  Caleb  Sweetland,  School  Inspectors ;  Eben- 
ezer  Stone,  Allison  Kinne,  Moses  Austin,  James  Noyes,  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace ;  Elijah  Smith,  Joseph  Eastland,  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor. 

SUPERVISORS. 
1838,  Jacob  Bamsdell;  1839-40,  Martin  McKain;  1841,  Erastus  Wol- 
cott; 1842,  Jacob  Ramsdell;  1843-44,  Asahel  H.  Smith;  1845, 
Jacob  Ramsdell;  1846,  Edmund  Chase;  1847-52,  Staly  Foster; 
1853,  Gould  Richardson;  1854,  Staly  Foster;  1855-56,  Gould 
Richardson;  1857-58,  Lyman  T.  Earl;  1859,  Edmund  Chase; 
1860,  Lyman  T.  Earl;  1861-65;  Elijah  L.  Smith;  1866,  Philip 
Potts;  1867-69,  Chas.  M.  Squiers;  1870,  Gutelius  Snyder;  1871, 
E.  L.  Smith ;  1872-74,  Chas.  E.  Morrison ;  1875-77,  C.  M.  Squiers ; 
1878-79,  Charles  A.  Babcock. 

TOWNSHIP  CLERKS. 
1838,  Martin  McKain;  1839,  Jacob  Ramsdell;  1840-41,  Richard  Bor- 
den; 1842-45,  Gould  Richardson;  1846,  Richard  Borden;  1847, 
Gould  Richardson;  1848,  Richard  Borden;  1849,  Gould  Richard- 
son; 1850,  Lyman  T.  Earl;  1851-52,  Gould  Richardson;  1853- 
55,  Norton  Pomroy;  1856,  F.  V.  Collins;  1857-62,  Norton  Pom- 
roy;  1863,  Philip  Potts;  1864,  H.  C.  Ames;  1865-66,  C.  M. 
Squiers;  1867,  David  McKain;  1868-70,  Wm.  Armstrong;  1871 
-74,  C.  A.  Babcock  ;  1875,  F.  A.  Osborn ;  1876,  George  W.  Smith  ; 
1877-79,  James  K.  Morrison. 

TREASURERS. 
1839-41,  Martin  McKain;  1842,  William  Earl;  1843-46,  Martin  Mc- 
Kain; 1847,  John  Holden;  1848,  Edmund  Chase;  1849,  Amos 
Wilson;  1850-52,  Martin  McKain;  1853-56,  Lyman  T.  Earl; 
1857-58,  David  McKain;  1859,  Lyman  T.  Earl;  1860,  Winfield 
Sutherland;  1861-63,  David  Freer;  1864-65,  Philip  Potts;  1866 
-67,  A.  N.  Chipman;  1868,  David  McKain;  1869,  Allen  McKain; 
1870-72,  F.  V.  Collins;  1873-74,  Daniel  Evans;  1875-78,  Henry 
T.  Smith  ;  1879,  George  W.  Smith. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

1875-76,  C.  A.  Babcoek;  1877-78,  F.  A.  Osborn  j  1879,  A.  W.  Smith. 

JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE. 

1839,  Chauncey  Dean;  1840,  Richard  Borden,  Martin  MeKain;  1841, 
Gould  Richardson ;  1842,  David  Freer ;  1843,  George  M.  Blodgett ; 
1844,  Martin  MeKain  ;  1845,  Staly  Foster;  1846,  Thomas  Wood- 
mansee;  1847,  Amos  Wilson,  Edmund  Chase;  1848,  Richard 
Borden,  Amos  Wilson ;  1849,  Martin  MeKain,  Gould  Richardson ; 
1850,  Edmund  Chase;  1851,  D.  D.  Henion,  J.  11.  Youngs;  1852, 
none  recorded;  185%  Martin  MeKain,  Edmund  Chase;  1854,  E. 

F.  Briggs,  David  Freer;  1855,  Winfield  Sutherland,  Caleb  Lam- 
mon,  Jr.;  1856,  Gould  Richardson;  1857,  Edmund  Chase;  1858, 
Elijah  L.Smith;  1859,  F.  E.  Walbridge;  1860,  David  Freer, 
Edmund  Chase;  1861,  Henry  F.  Smith,  L.  B.  Mattice;  1862, 
George  Eberstein ;  1863,  Lyman  T.  Earl;  1864,  E.  Chase;  1865, 
E.  L.  Smith;  1866,  H.  T.Smith,  George  Eberstein;  1867,  Philip 
Potts;  1868,  Lyman  T.  Earl,  Charles  T.  Morrison;  1869,  II.  F. 
Smith,  David  Freer;  1870,  Champlin  Keeney,  E.  L.  Smith; 
1871,    Edmund    Chase,   George    Eberstein,   C.    E.    Morrison,   S. 

G.  Thayer;  1872,  0.  A.  Williams,  Daniel  Evans;  1873,  Gurley 
B.  Chase,  F.  Bathrick,  Edward  Freer;  1874,  George  Eberstein, 
Albert  Smith  ;  1875,  Henry  T.  Smith  ;  1876,  F.  Bathrick  ;  1877, 
Gurley  B.  Chase;  1878,  George  Eberstein;  1879,  Albert  W. 
Smith,  Benajah  Dean. 

ASSESSOES. 
1838,  Jacob  Ramsdell,  Martin  MeKain,  Thomas  Blodgett;  1839,  Charles 
Ackley,  James  S.  Chaffee,  Jacob  Ramsdell ;  1840,  Richard 
Borden,  Charles  Ackley,  John  Holden;  1841,  John  Holden, 
Richard  Borden,  Jacob  Ramsdell;  1842,  Abner  D.  Nash,  John 
Holden;  1843,  Gould  Richardson,  Martin  MeKain;  1844,  E.  L.  . 
Smith;  1845,  Martin  MeKain,  Richard  Borden;  1846,  not  re- 
corded; 1847,  Richard  Borden,  David  Meredith;  1848,  Edmund 
Chase,  Alexander  Sweet;  1849,  Alexander  Sweet,  A.  H.  Smith; 
1850,  Charles  Dibble,  Norton  Pomroy ;  1851,  David  Freer,  Hiram 
Moore. 

HIGHWAY   COMMISSIONEKS. 

1838,  Horatio  Chipman,  Chauncey  Dean,  Warren  Watkins ;  1839, 
Caleb  Lammon,  Chauncey  Dean,  William  Earl;  1840,  Caleb 
Lammon,  Chauncey  Dean,  John  Holden ;  1841,  William  Earl, 
Caleb  Lammon,  Horatio  Chipman ;  1842,  William  Earl,  Abner 
D.  Nash,  John  Holden ;  1843,  John  Batey,  Caleb  Lammon,  Abner 
D.  Nash ;  1844,  Caleb  Lammon,  George  M.  Blodgett,  John  Batey; 

1845,  George  Myers,  John  Holden,  John  Batey;  1846,  George 
Myers,  Darius  Crippen,  David  Freer;  1847,  E.  F.  Briggs,  A.  D. 
Nash,  George  Myers;  1848,  E.  F.  Briggs;  1849,  John  Soger; 
I860,  Chauncey  Beckwith ;  1851,  A.  Sweet;  1852,  William  G. 
Collin;  1853,  Amos  Wilson;  1854,  E.  F.  Briggs;  1855,  Nathan 
Francisco;  1856,  Peter  Jenkins;  1857,  E.  F.  Briggs;  1858,  David 
Freer;  1859,  C.  W.  Cooley;  1860,  James  Mathers;  1861,  Ham- 
mond Foster;  1862,  Allen  MeKain;  1863,  E.  Denniston ;  1864, 
Asa  Briggs;  1865,  Elijah  Grover;  1866,  George  Eberstein;  1867, 
William  Armstrong,  Lorenzo  Calkins;  1868,  Allen  MeKain; 
1869,  Frank  E.  Bostwick;  1870,  A.  C.Rowley;  1871,  Samuel 
Wienbergh;  1872,  Edward  Denniston,  Alphonzo  Boughton;  1873, 
Benajah  Dean,  George  Smith;  1874,  E.  F.  Briggs;  1875,  Benajah 
Dean;  1876,  Joseph  Brockie;  1877,  Allen  MeKain;  1878,  Joseph 
Brockie ;  1879,  Henry  Whitmore. 

SCHOOL  INSPECTORS. 

1838,   Jacob   Ramsdell,   A.   H.  Smith,  Hiram    Chapman;    1839-41, 

Richard  Borden,  E.   L.  Smith,  Jacob  Ramsdell;   1842,  E.  L. 

Smith,  F.  B.  Hall,  Jacob  Ramsdell ;  1843,  Jacob  Ramsdell,  E.  L. 

Smith;  1844,  John    Batey,  E.  L.  Smith;  1845,  John  Borden; 

1846,  Francis  B.  Hall;  1847,  Richard  Borden;  1848,  Caleb  Carr; 
1849,  E.  L.  Smith ;  1850,  Richard  Borden,  J.  H.  Youngs ;  1851, 
J.  H.  Youngs;  1852,  David  D.  Henion ;  1853,  Gould  Richardson, 
Richard  Borden.;  1854,  Caleb  Lammon;  1855,  John  Skinner; 
1856,  John  L.  Sweezey;.  1857,  F.  E.  Walbridge;  1858,  J.  L. 
Sweezey ;  1859,  Elias  Lillie;  1860,  F.  E.  Walbridge,  E.  L.  Smith ; 
1861,  Philip  Potts;  1862,  II.  F.  Husted;  1863,  C.  M.  Squiers; 
1864,  H.  F.  Husted;  1865,  E.  L.Smith,  Norton  Pomroy;  1866, 
H.  F.  Husted,  H.  T.  Smith;  1867,  C.  M.  Squiers,  H.  T.  Smith; 
1868,  J.  L.  Sweezey;   1869,  Charles  E.  Morrison;  1870,  Charles 


•  M.  Squiers;  1871,  J.  L.  Sweezey,  C.  L.  Morrison;  1872,  J.  L. 
Sweezey ;  1873,  J.  K.  Morrison,  Albert  Smith ;  1874-75,  A.  N. 
Chipman;  1876,  J.  K.  Morrison;  1877-78,  J.  L.  Sweezey ;  1879, 
0.  A.  Williams. 

DRAIN  COMMISSIONERS. 
1872,  E.  L.  Smith  ;  1873,  ,0.  A.  Williams  ;  1874,  E.  L.  Smith  ;  1875, 
A.  N.  Chipman;  1876-78,  Edward  Denniston;    1879,  Matthias 
Hass. 

CONSTABLES. 

1838,  Erastus  Pease,  A.  H.  Smith ;  1839,  Hiram  Wolcott,  A.  H.  Smith ; 
1840,  George  W.  Stewart,  Ezra  Noyes;  1841,  George  W.  Stewart, 
A*.  H.  Smith,  A.  B.  Hathaway;  1842,  A.  B.  Hathaway;  1843-44, 
E.  L.  Smith,  Samuel  Carney;  1845,  Jared  Blodgett,  Samuel  Car- 
ney ;  1846,  William  Watts,  Samuel  Carney;  1847-48,  James 
Noyes,  Nelson  H.  White;  1849,  Newton  MeKain,  Amos  II. 
Boughton;  1850,  G.  M.  Blodgett,  Newton  MeKain;  1851,  A.  H. 
Boughton,  G.  M.  Blodgett;  1852,  Elijah  Smith,  C.  D.  Wood- 
mansee;  1853,  Amos  Nash,  Newton  MeKain;  1854,  Newton 
MeKain,  Abel  S.White;  1855,  H.  B.  Chipman,  H.  Foster,  Newton 
MeKain  ;  1856,  Horace  Nash,  J.  H.  Sweezey,  James  Mathers  ; 

1857,  Andrew  Foster,  G.  Mattison,  J.  H.  Sweezey,  G.  M.  Blodgett ; 

1858,  Andrew  Foster,  Gideon  Mattison,  J.  H.  Sweezey,  G.  M. 
Blodgett;  1859,  Newton  MeKain,  G.  M.  Blodgett,  Andrew  Foster; 
1860,  Joseph  Batey,  G.  M. Blodgett;  1861,  G.  M.  Blodgett,  Andrew 
Foster;  1862,  E.  F.  Briggs,  Newton  MeKain,  Levi  Wilson,  Elijah 
Grover;  1863,  Norton  Pomroy,  G.  M.  Blodgett,  H.  C.  Ames, 
Elijah  Grover;  1864,  G.  M.  Blodgett,  Norton  Pomroy,  David 
MeKain,  W.  E.  Freer;  1865,  F.  Collins,  E.  F.  Briggs,  David 
MeKain,  M.  D.  Ramsdell ;  1866,  Albert  Morris,  Lorenzo  Calkins; 

1867,  E.  D.  Wilson,  M.  D.  Ramsdell,  Asa  Briggs,  John  Hass,  Jr. ; 

1868,  M.  D.  Ramsdell,  Hammond  Foster,  Gideon  Mattison,  G. 
M.  Blodgett;  1869,  M.  D.  Ramsdell,  Asa  Briggs,  G.  B.  Chase, 
William  E.  Freer;  1870,  W.  H.  Hall,  Daniel  Evans,  G.  M.  Blod- 
gett, Amos  Tucker;  1871,  M.  D.  Ramsdell,  Albert  Smith,  G.  M. 
Blodgett,  B.  F.  Collins;  1872,  Allen  MeKain,  M.  D.  Ramsdell, 
Albert  Smith,  Chauncey  Briggs;  1873,  M.  D.  Ramsdell,  Byron 
Nevens,  William  Courtney,  Monroe  Hamilton;  1874,  Charles 
Wheaton,  M.  D.  Ramsdell,  Chauncey  Briggs,  0.  A.Williams; 
1875,  M.  D.  Ramsdell,  A.  W.  Smith,  Dwight  Foster,  Albert  Os- 
born ;  1876,  M.  D.  Ramsdell,  0.  C.  Case,  Edwin  Freer,  Dwight 
Foster;  1877,  M.  D.  Ramsdell,  J.  W.  Phillips,  Dwight  Foster, 
A.  K.  Brockie;  1878,  M.  D.  Ramsdell,  Dwight  Foster,  Marion 
Blodgett,  A.  K.  Brockie;  1879,  Marion  Blodgett,  C.  G.  Wheaton, 
Dwight  Foster,  M.  D.  Ramsdell. 

EARLY   LAND-ENTRIES. 
The  following  original  entries  of  land  were  made  in  the 
township : 

SECTION  1. 

Acres. 

Lyman  T.  Earl,  December,  1833,  and  May,  1834...  121.49 

John  Batey,  August,  1835. 40 

Lot  M.  North,  April,  1836 40 

D.  C.  and  A.  C.  Kingsland,  December,  1836 440.61 

SECTION  2. 

Carlo  Vorce,  May,  1834 166.49 

John  Batey,  August,  1835 120 

William  Van  Steenbergh,  October,  1835 120 

Thomas  Woodmansee,  December,  1835 80 

Thomas  Lutton,  May,  1836 40 

Jesse  Earl,  July,  1838 120 

SECTION  3. 

Thomas  S.  Day,  May,  1834 83.04 

Daniel  Pomroy,  April,  1836 85.08 

Joseph  Caldwell,  May,  1836 160 

Horatio  N.  Monroe,  February,  1837 80 

D.  G.  Kendall,  March,  1839 40 

State  swamp  land,  September,  1850 40 

SECTION  4. 

Alvah  Gates,  May,  1834 

J.  D.  Beers  and  S.  Sherwood,  August,  1835 162.30 

Joseph  Caldwell,  May,  1836.... 80 

Franklin  Lakey,  May,  1836 40 

H.  N.  Monroe,  January,  1837 120 

Joseph  Thomas,  January,  1837 34.50 

James  R.  Fink,  November,  1853... 39.74 

Edmund  Chase,  November,  1853 40 
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SECTION  5. 

Acres. 

Alvah  Gates,  May,  1834 137  io 

N.  W.  Fuller,  May,  1834 '„.„  79.80 

Martin  McKain,  June,  1835 80.75 

James  D.  Beers  and  S.  Sherwood,  August,  1835....  80.27 

Martin  McKain,  November,  1835 80 

Thomas  Blaekmar,  March,  1836 80 

George  M.  Blodgett,  March,  1836 40 

Thomas  Blaekmar,  January,  1837 40 

SECTION  6. 

D.  B.  Barnard,  March,  1833 80 

Chester  Crooks,  March,  1833... '.  80 

Hiram  Pitts,  March,  1833 162.40 

John  Thompson,  Jr.,  June,  1835,  and  October,  1835.  122.09 

C.  A.  Beckwith,  xlugust,  1842 201.56 

SECTION  7. 

D.  B.  Barnard,  May,  1833 80 

Thomas  Blaekmar,  May,  1833 80 

Otis  Pitts,  May,  1833..'. 163.60 

Elijah  Smith,  June,  1835 160 

B.  Barnard,  October,  1835  80 

John  Adams,  August,  1842 80.60 

SECTION  8. 

Thomas  Blaekmar,  May,  1833 .  80 

Benton  Barnard,  October,  1835 80 

Barney  Butler,  June,  1836,  and  December,  1836....  80 

Thomas  Fitts,  January,  1837 40 

E.  Blodgett,  July,  1839 '  40 

Ezra  Carpenter,  February,  1849 40 

J.  K.  Holman,  August,  1852 61.07 

State  swamp  land,  September,  1850 40 

G.  T.  Clark,  February,  1854 40 

SECTION  *9. 

Joseph  Caldwell,  May,  1836 280 

Oscar  Howell,  May,  1836 40 

A.  A.  Wilson,  January,  1837 80 

Joseph  Thomas,  February,  1837 30.52 

James  Matthews,  September,  1854 40 

William  Monckton,  November,  1854 40 

State  swamp  land,  September,  1850 80 

SECTION  10. 

H.  N.  Tubbs,  July,  1835 40 

Nathaniel  Swarthout,  May,  1836 40 

H.  N.  Monroe,  December,  1836 80 

Roswell  Ransom,  January,  1837 40 

Charles  P.  Galligan,  June,  1837 80 

Charles  Lee,  July,  1837 40 

L.  E.  Pitcher,  July,  1838 40 

William  Monckton,  November,  1854 40 

State  swamp  land,  September,  1850 150 

SECTION  11. 

Rufus  S.  Clapp,  July,  1835  40 

E.  M.  Clapp,  July,  1835 40 

Rufus  S.  Clapp,  September,  1835 80 

Amos  Chipman,  October,  1835 80 

W.S.Sutton,  March,  1835 80 

Lot  M.  North,  April,  1836 120 

William  Earl,  July,  1837 40 

H.  B.Huston,  December,  1838 120 

Jesse  Earl,  July,  1838 40 

SECTION  12. 

William  Earl,  November,  1833,  and  July,  1835 120 

John  Brink,  September,  1835 '. 120 

David  Olin,  April,  1836 4   240 

D.  C.  and  A.  C.  Kingsland,  December,  1836 160 

SECTION  13. 

Amos  Chipman,  October,  1835 80 

David  Olin,  April,  1836 160 

E.  M.  Clapp,  May,  1836 160 

0.  E.  Harrington,  January,  1837 40 

George  W.  Stewart,  January,  1837 80 

F.  B.  Hall,  November,  1839 40 

Henry  Sherwood,  October,  1851 40 

H.  B.  Chipman,  December,  1853 40 

SECTION  14. 

Peter  Jenkins,  March,  1836 160 

Uri  Hamilton,  March,  1836 160 

Rufus  S.  Clapp,  May,  1836 40 

Thomas  Sutton,  May,  1836 80 

Henry  Mower,  January,  1837 40 

H.  H.  Hamilton 40 

State  swamp  land,  September,  1850 40 

George  Soger,  October,  1853 40 

John  Flint,  November,  1855 40 


SECTION  15. 

Acres. 

Charles  Brockway,  May,  1836 160 

Henry  Mower,  January,  1837 160 

Charles  Dibble,  April,  1837 40 

Gould  Richardson,  July,  1837 80 

Jesse  Earl,  March,  1838 80 

Charles  Parsons,  January,  1853 40 

State  swamp  land,  September,  1850 40 

SECTION  16. 
School  section. 

.  SECTION  17. 

Edward  P.  Rees,  October,  1835 1.34 

Thomas  Blodgett,  April,  1836 40 

R.  H.  Belden,  May,  1836 80 

Job  Myers,  January,  1836 80 

P.  B.  Welder,  January,  1836 80 

Francis  Fitts,  January,  1836 80 

E.  L.  Smith,  January,  1854 40 

G.  T.  Clark,  February,  1854 40 

M.  H.  At  Lee,  March,  1854 43.65 

SECTION  18. 

Jarvis  Eddy,  January,  1835 120 

Edward  P.  Rees,  Octobef,  1835 1.10 

S.  E.  Stone,  April,  1836 187.89 

Thomas  Blodgett,  April,  1836 80 

Henry  Blaekmar,  January,  1837 123.64 

T.  W.  Benhain,  February,  1837 83.72 

SECTION  19. 

E.  P.  Rees,  October,  1835 235.88 

Horatio  N.  Monroe,  December,  1836 93.28 

SECTION   20. 

E.  P.  Rees,  October,  1835 153.03 

Lyman  Tubbs,  December,  1835 80 

Jabez  Pomroy.  April,  1836 40 

James  Rutherford,  January,  1837 109.58 

E.  F.  Briggs,  August,  1839 40' 

State  swamp  lands,  September,  1850 160 

E.  F.  Briggs,  December,  1854 40 

SECTION  21. 

Jacob  Ramsdall,  September,  1835 160 

Gain  R.  Allen,  September,  1835 80 

Thomas  Carey,  October,  1835 80 

Jabez  Pomroy,  March,  1836 120 

Oscar  Howell,  May,  1836 „ ,     4() 

George  Myers,  April,  1837 80 

James  Rutherford,  January,  1837 40 

Charles  Colbard,  November,  1854 40 

SECTION  22. 

Joseph  Caldwell,  May,  1836 80 

George  Howland,  July,  1836 560 

SECTION  23. 

Fred.  Soger,  October,  1835 160 

E.  G.  Flanders,  January,  1836 120 

Elihu  Russell,  March,  1836 160 

E.  G.  Flanders,  March,  1836 40 

Rodney  Russell,  May,  1836 160 

SECTION  24. 

Erastus  Wolcott,  March,  1836 320 

Charles  Cutter,  April  and  May,  1836 160 

Rodney  Russell,  June,  1836 80 

Abraham  R.  Brown,  March,  1837 40 

Peter  Murray,  May,  1839 40 

SECTION  25. 

A.  B.  Hathaway,  January,  1836 40 

Erastus  Wolcott,  March,  1836 : 440 

Theodore  P.Sheldon,  April,  1836 : 160 

SECTION  26. 

Reuben  Pratt,  December,  1835 40 

Tomlinson  &  Booth,  December,  1835 120 

A.  P.  Hathaway,  January,  1836 80 

Joseph  Caldwell,  May,  1836 142.28 

James  Campbell,  July,  1836 80 

George  Howland,  July,  1836 160 

SECTION  27. 

Hezekiah  Olds,  October,  1835 160 

Darius  Crippen,  December,  1835 160 

Reuben  Pratt,  December,  1835 80 

A.  Porter,  February,  1836 80 

Francis  Fitts,  January,  1837 80 

Joel  A.  Gardner,  March,  1837 40 

State  swamp  land,  September,  1850 40 
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SECTION  28. 

Acres. 

John  G.  Satterlee,  May,  1836,.... 80 

R.  Russell,  May,  1836 80 

Harvey  Starr,  May,  1836... 80 

R'd  Hollister,  January,  1837 40 

Lorenzo  Daggett,  August,  1837 40 

John  Pratt,  June,  1843 40 

D.  S.  Walbridge;  July,  1843.... 115.46 

Morris  Nash,  September,  1848... 40 

D.  1.  Brown,  June,  1853 40 

State  swamp  land • 80 

SECTION  29. 

Pierson .&,  Little,  October,  1835 160 

H.  B.  Roberts,  May,  183.6 40 

P.  S..  Little,  May,  1836.... 40 

N.  A.  Upson,  May,  1836 40 

Rodney  Russell,  May,  1836 40 

John  Davis,  July,  1836 40 

.Hezekiah  G.  Wells,  December,  1836 160 

Geo.  F.  Macey,  January,  1837 40 

Wm.  Osborn,  March,  1846 40 

SECTION  30. 

E.  P.  Rees,  October,  1835 80 

H.  B.  Roberts,  March,  1836 83.40 

Charles  C.  Brockway,  May,  1836 80 

J.  S.  Smith,  May,  1839 40 

Geo.  Howland,  July,  1836 196.44 

Osmand  Smith,  December,  1837 40 

John  Dunn,  December,  1854 80 


SECTION  31. 


Warren  Watkins,  February,  1836.. 

John  Knader,  March,  1836 

N.  A.  Upson,  March,  1836 

Geo.  Howland,  July,  1836 


SECTION  32. 


D.  J.  Pierson,  November,  1835., 
H.  G.  Wells,  December,  1835... 
Sheldon  Calhoun,  March,  1836.. 

H.  S.  Sheldon,  March,  1836 

N.  A.  Upson,  May,  1836 

Geo.  Howland,  July,  1836 

State  swamp  land 


SECTION  33. 


Benona  Young,  Oetober,  1835 

Isaac  Briggs,  October,  1835 

D.  J.  Pierson,  November,  1835... 
Sheldon  Calhoun,  March,  1836.... 
Henry  S.  Calhoun,  March,  1836. 

Rodney  Russell,  May,  1836 

D.  S.  Walbridge,  July,  1847 

State  swamp  land , 


162.84 
162.28 
160 
160 


160 

79.46 

40 

40 
152.56 

80 

80 


97.07 
40 
10 

70.65 

77.70 

111.18 

40 

4.10 


SECTION  34. 


Darius  Crippen,  December,  1835 

Tomlinson  &  Booth,  March,  1836.... 

Russell  Thorp,  December,  1836 

Israel  Kellogg,  February,  1851 ,. 

David  S.  Walbridge,  March  and  September,  1854. 
State  swamp  land,  September,  1850 

SECTION  35. 

Robert  Mcintosh,  December,  1835 

Jonas  Woodward,  December,  1835 

Francis  Fitts,  December,  1835 

A.  S.  Pratt,  December,  1836 

R.  H.  Belden,  December,  1836 

J.  S.  Wiseman,  January,  1837 


SECTION  36. 


Martin  McKain,  December,  .1835... 
A.  B.  Dorrance,  December,  1835.... 
A.  B.  Hathaway,  January,  1836.... 
Tomlinson  &  Booth.  March,  1836... 
Stephen  Vickery,  December,  1835.. 
Jesse  B.  Hawkins,  May,  1836 


200 
80 
80 

95.14 
80 
40.17 


160 

80 

80 

80 
159.30 

70.85 


200 
80 
40 
80 
80 

160 


The  following  list  embraces  the  tax-payers  in  the  town- 
ship of  Pavilion  for  the  year  1839 : 


BESIB1NTS. 


Charles  Ackley. 
Thomas  Blodgett. 
Eliakin  Blodgett. 
George  M.  Blodgett. 
Samuel  Bradley. 


Amos  A.  Boughton. 
John  Batey. 

Heirs  of  Hiram  Chipman. 
Horatio  Chipman. 
Darius  Chipman. 


James  S.  Chafee. 
Ebert  Calkins. 
Chauncey  Dean. 
Charles  Dibble. 
William  Earl. 
John  Francisco. 
Abe  Hamilton. 
John  Holden. 
Peter  Jenkins. 
John  Knader. 
Caleb  Lammon. 
Martin  McKain. 
H.  Chapman's  Estate. 
George  Myers. 
James  Noyes. 
Ezra  Noyes. 
Allen  D.  Nash. 


Richard  Perkins. 
Jacob  Ramsdall. 
Gould  Richardson. 
John  Soger, 
George  M.  Stewart. 
Elijah  Smith. 
Asahel  Smith. 
Norman  Upson. 
Carlo  Vorce. 
Thomas  Woodmansee. 
Peter  Westbrook. 
Erastus  Wolcott. 
Hiram  Wolcott. 
Arnold  Young. 
Nelson  Bond. 
Richard  Borden. 
Alanson  Osborn. 


D.  C  Kingsland. 
Lot  M.  North. 
J.  Pomeroy. 
Isaac  Caldwell. 
Beers  &  Sherwood. 
A.  Gates. 
F.  L. 
J.  T. 

N.  W.  Fuller. 
Thomas  Chafee. 
Elijah  Root. 
Thomas  Blackmer. 
D.  B.  Barnard. 
Caleb  Sweetland. 
J.  Thompson. 
Aaron  Robat. 
F.  Fitts. 
Barney  Batthe. 
A.  A.  Wilson. 
O.  Howel. 
Lyman  Tubbs. 
Jesse  Earl. 
N.  S. 

Charles  Gallagon. 
Rufus  Clapp. 
A.  Chipman. 
David  Olin. 
A.  R.  Brown. 
T.  Sutton. 
H.  Mowes. 
Charles  Brockway. 
P.  Belden. 
R.  R.  Belden. 
T.  M. 
T.  Eddey. 
Harvey  Blackmer. 
T.  W.  Dunham. 
S.  L.  Stone. 


NON-RESIDENTS 
E 


P.  Rees. 
H.  N.  Monroe. 
T.  Rutherford. 
George  Howland. 

Russel. 

Rodney  Russel. 
Elihu  Russel. 
Gilbert  Bradley. 
A.  B.  Hathaway. 
J.  B.  Hawkins. 
A.  Porter. 
J.  A.  Gardner. 
R.  Hotteshe. 
L.  Dagget. 
Adam  Orr. 
H.  G.  Wells. 
Charles  Blood. 
Pierson  &  Little. 
R.  R. 

N.  A.  Upson. 
G.  T.  M. 
——  Dibble. 
John  Davis. 
Charles  Brockway. 
H,  S.  Calhoun. 
S.  Calhoun. 
D.  J.  Pierson. 
T.  Briggs. 
R.  Thorp. 
A.  S.  Pratt. 
A.  B.  Dorrand. 
J.  S.  Wiseman. 
T.  Cary. 
H.  H.  Starr. 
H.  B.  Houstan. 
D.  G.  R. 
J.  Smith. 
Jacob  Dietrich. 


EARLY  SETTLERS. 
The  earliest  settlement  in  Pavilion  was  made  in  1834. 
In  that  year  Carlo  Vorce  entered  160  acres  on  section  2. 
He  made  the  purchase  without  a  previous  examination  of 
the  land,  and  upon  visiting  his  possessions  discovered  that 
80  acres  embraced  a  swamp  which  seemed  unsusceptible  of 
improvement.  He  repaired  to  the  land-office,  and  requested 
an  exchange  for  more  arable  land,  and  was  informed  that 
he  could  effect  what  he  desired  by  the  payment  of  five  dol- 
lars, which  he  refused  to  give.  He  abandoned  the  poor 
land  and  devoted  his  energies  to  the  improvement  of  the 
remainder,  which  he  succeeded  in   making  an  excellent 

farm. 
The  nextpioneerwho  appeared  in  the  forests  of  Pavilion 
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was  Chester  Johnson,  though  he  cannot  with  truth  be 
spoken  of  as  a  settler,  never  having  become  a  permanent 
resident  He  purchased  land  on  section  6,  and  with  a  view 
to  locating  erected  a  log  house  upon  it.  He  appears  not  to 
have  been  attracted  by  the  privations  of  pioneer  life,  and 
without  having  occupied  his  house  sold  it,  together  with 
the  80  acres  surrounding  it,  to  Martin  McKain  for  $90, 
and  removed  from  the  township. 

The  second  resident  was  Elijah  Smith,  who  removed 
from  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  May,  1835,  and  arrived 
with  his  family  on  the  5th  of  June  following  in  Kalama- 
zoo. With  four  children  and  the  few  necessary  articles 
that  could  be  brought  in  one  double  and  one  single  wagon, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  pursued  their  journey,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  a  very  tedious  one.  On  arriving  at  Kalamazoo 
they  remained  overnight  to  rest,  then  continued  their 
journey,  reaching  the  hospitable  home  of  Otis  Pitts,  in 
Portage,  where  they  took  dinner.  They  then  proceeded  to 
section  6  and  took  possession  of  the  house  abandoned  by 
Chester  Johnson,  where  they  established  themselves,  and 
with  the  few  articles  at  command  made  as  comfortable  a 
habitation  as  circumstances  would  permit.  The  following 
day  Mr.  Smith  repaired  to  the  land-office  at  Kalamazoo  and 
entered  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  7.  He  remained 
with  his  family  one  year  in  the  house  built  by  Johnson, 
meanwhile  finding  time  to  improve  ten  acres  of  his  land 
and  sow  wheat  upon  it,  and  also  to  build  a  comfortable  log 
house.  In  breaking  his  land  he  employed  five  horses.  The 
family  were  dependent  upon  game,  which  was  abundant. 

Mr.  Smith  died  in  1850,  and  the  farm  has  since  been 
occupied  by  his  son,  Elijah  L.  Smith,  who  is  known  not 
only  as  a  successful  farmer,  but  as  a  breeder  of  blooded 
stock. 

Next  came  Jacob  Ramsdell,  who  located  in  September 
on  section  21.  Mr.  Ramsdell  participated  actively  in 
affairs  connected  with  the  township  interests,  was  the  first 
township  clerk,  and  held  in  succession  many  important 
offices.  During  the  existence  of  the  old  Whig  party,  he 
was  one  of  its  firmest  adherents,  and  acquired  some  fame 
as  having  been  the  designer  and  architect  of  the  huge  chair 
which  was  placed  in  the  log  cabin  that  stood  opposite  the 
court-house  in  the  memorable  log-cabin,  hard-cider  days. 
He  was  also  a  strong  anti-Mason.  He  filled  the  office  of 
associate  judge  with  the  venerable  Judge  Ransom.  He 
removed  later  to  Kent  County,  where  he  died,  universally 
esteemed  by  all  for  his  virtues.  In  his  family  the  first 
white  child  of  the  township  was  born,  in  1836. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  came  Martin  McKain, 
who  located  200  acres  on  section  36.  He  immediately  took 
a  prominent  part  in  local  politics,  held  many  official  positions, 
and  did  much  to  advance  the  growth  of  the  neighborhood. 
His  son  now  occupies  the  land  he  first  entered. 

At  the  same  time  came  A.  B.  Dorrance,  who  located  80 
acres  near  Mr.  McKain,  on  the  same  section,  which  he 
settled  upon  and  improved. 

Gould  Richardson  made  the  township  his  home  in  1836, 
and  presented  one  of  the  most  distinguished  examples  of 
the  success  which  is  the  reward  of  industry  combined  with 
sound  judgment  and  perseverance.  He  arrived  without 
means  and  purchased  immediately  320  acres,  embracing  the 


whole  of  the  east  half  of  section  16.  This  was  the  land 
set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  fund,  and  the  State 
required  no  immediate  payment,  but  was  exacting  in  its 
demand  of  the  interest.  Mr.  Richardson  subsequently 
purchased  80  acres  additional  upon  section  15,  and  80  upon 
section  22.  He  was  soon  able  by  hard  labor  and  economy 
to  liquidate  the  indebtedness  on  these  lands,  and  to  erect  a 
spacious  and  comfortable  residence  upon  his  home  farm. 
Mr.  Richardson  filled  many  offices  in  the  township,  and  at 
his  death  left  a  large  property  as  the  reward  of  his  enter- 
prise. His  son,  J.  H.  Richardson,  now  occupies  a  portion 
of  the  homestead  farm. 

Charles  Ackley  came  early  in  1835,  and  took  up  his  res- 
idence with  Otis  Pitts,  who  seems  ever  to  have  been  ready 
to  open  his  doors  and  offer  a  cheerful  hospitality  to  the 
pioneers  who  succeeded  him.  Mr.  Ackley  remained  with 
Mr.  Pitts  until  the  arrival  of  Elijah  Smith  with  his  family, 
when  he  immediately  transferred  his  quarters  to  their  log 
house.  The  attractive  charms  of  Mr.  Smith's  daughter, 
Miss  Sally,  seem  to  have  induced  Mr.  Ackley  to  make  this 
change.  He  whs  not  proof  against  these  charms,  as  appears 
in  a  subsequent  marriage  notice,  which  records  the  union 
of  Mr.  Charles  Ackley  with  Miss  Sally  Smith  as  the  first 
marriage  in  the  township.  In  1836,  Mr.  Ackley,  with  his 
bride,  settled  upon  160  acres  on  sections  7  and  8,  which 
he  had  previously  purchased. 

Sheldon  Calhoun  and  his  family  came  in  March,  1836, 
and  located  upon  sections  32  and  33.  The  parents  both 
died  soon  after,  and  were  buried  on  the  north  shore  of  In- 
dian Lake.  The  children  returned  to  their  home  in  the 
East.  Thomas  Blodgett  and  George  M.  Blodgett  came  in 
1836,  the  former  locating  120  acres  upon  sections  17  and 
18,  which  he  improved  and  settled  upon.  George  M.  Blod- 
gett was  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  in  Michigan.  He 
traveled  extensively  through  its  southern  boundary  in  1830, 
and,  returning  to  Detroit,  remained  for  some  time  with  Gens. 
Cass  and  Larned,  where  he  was  engaged  in  capturing  and 
taming  Canadian  horses,  then  abundant  in  the  country  sur- 
rounding the  hamlet.  He  was  one  of  the  original  fourteen 
voters  at  the  first  township-meeting  of  Pavilion,  this  small 
body  constituting  the  entire  voting  population  of  the  town- 
ship. Mr.  Blodgett  was  a  famous  hunter,  and  when  his 
long,  old-fashioned  rifle  was  leveled  at  a  deer  the  game  was 
sure  to  fall  beneath  his  unerring  aim.  Although  seventy- 
nine  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  could  never 
be  persuaded  to  enter  a  railroad  car,  and  retained  to  the 
last  his  prejudice  against  this  modern  invention. 

Mrs.  George  M.  Blodgett  died  in  1838,  and  her  death  is 
believed  by  many  to  have  been  the  first  in  the  township, 
though  it  is  a  question  whether  it  preceded  one  in  the 
Sheldon  family. 

Benajah  Dean  removed  from  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
1836,  and  located  upon  section  13,  the  land  having  been 
purchased  by  his  father  of  E.  M.  Clapp  for  $1.25  per  acre. 
He  still  resides  upon  this  farm,  which  embraces  100  acres 
of  good  land. 

Peter  Jenkins  had  removed  to  the  township  the  previous 
spring,  and  Mr.  Dean's  family  remained  with  him  until  they 
were  able  to  build  a  habitation  for  temporary  occupancy. 

There  were  at  this  time   no  roads,  and  comparatively 
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little  of  the  township  was  settled.  The  Indians  were  more 
numerous  than  the  white  population.  Wolves  roamed  the 
forest  in  packs,  making  night  hideous  with  their  howls. 
On  one  occasion  a  man  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Dean  went 
into  the  woods  at  nightfall  for  the  horses,  and  on  his  return 
encountered  a  number  of  these  prowlers  in  search  of  food. 
He  was  greatly  alarmed,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
nearest  tree,  quickly  climbed  to  its  highest  limbs,  and 
there  remained  until  dawn  advised  him  that  he  was  free 
from  danger. 

John  Batey  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  town- 
ship, having  located,  in  August,  1835, 160  acres  on  sections 
1  and  2,  where  he  still  resides.  The  country  on  his  arrival 
was  little  more  than  a  vast  wilderness,  the  only  log  houses 
in  the  township  being  those  of  Carlo  Yorce  and  Elijah  Smith, 
who  occupied  the  one  built  by  Chester  Johnson  and  Jacob 
Ramsdell.  Mr.  Batey  at  once  erected  a  shelter  for  his  family. 
The  house,  which  had  very  few  conveniences,  was  con- 
structed after  the  most  primitive  fashion,  with  no  windows 
and  no  doors,  save  those  improvised  from  blankets  hung  up 
for  protection  against  the  cold.  Mr.  Batey  improved  his 
land,  and  by  industry  was  soon  able  to  erect  for  his  family 
a  more  comfortable  abode.  He  retains  many  reminiscences 
of  his  early  settlement,  and  speaks  with  much  satisfaction 
of  the  experiences  of  the  early  pioneers. 

Amos  Chipman  came  in  1835,  and  entered  160  acres  on 
sections  11  and  13,  which  he  improved.  Hiram  Chipman 
also  came  at  an  early  date,  and  purchased  land  on  section  13. 

Alanson  Osborn  removed  from  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
1837,  and  bought  of  Alvah  Gates  246  acres  on  sections  4, 
5,  and  20.  On  the  latter  section  he  owned  40  acres,  upon 
which  stood  a  house,  which  he  disposed  of  soon  after.  The 
first  summer  of  Mr.  Osborn's  arrival  he  built  a  house  upon 
his  land  and  improved  it,  living  meanwhile  with  Elijah 
Root,  in  the  present  township  of  Portage.  After  residing 
for  three  years  upon  the  land  he  sold  it,  and  made  a  later 
purchase  upon  sections  20  and  29,  embracing  160  acres. 
There  were  at  this  date  very  few  neighbors,  no  roads,  and 
much  of  the  land  was  marshy.  The  Indians  paid  the  family 
frequent  visits,  and  their  presence  was  always  synonymous 
with  a  demand  for  food.  Often  they  would  beg,  and  occa- 
sionally borrow  what  they  desired.  They  became  very  inso- 
lent, and  when  not  pleased  with  what  was  given  them,  would 
frequently  throw  it  out  of  the  window.  Finally  they  became 
so  annoying  that  Mr.  Osborn  procured  a  large  dog,  which 
rendered  him  effectual  aid  in  keeping  them  away.  Plenty 
of  wolves  were  to  be  seen,  and  occasionally  a  bear.  Mr. 
Osborn  still  resides  upon  his  early  purchase. 

A.  J.  Osborn  came  with  his  brother  Alanson  in  1837, 
though  a  mere  lad  at  the  time.  He  early  left  his  home 
and  hired  himself  to  Gould  Richardson  to  work  on  his  farm. 
On  coming  of  age,  he  purchased  40  acres  on  section  29, 
which  he  subsequently  sold  and  bought  100  acres  on  section 
21,  to  which  he  has  since  added,  and  upon  which  he  still 
resides. 

A.  D.  Nash  came  in  1837  from  New  York,  and  purchased 
120  acres  on  section  30.  On  this  land  a  log  house  had 
previously  been  erected,  to  which  he  removed  his  family. 
Ten  acres  had  also  been  improved.  His  nearest  neighbor 
was  Nelson  Dunshee,  who  lived  in  the  portion  of  Pavilion 


which  is  now  embraced  in  the  township  of  Portage.  With 
Mr.  Nash  came  Caleb  Lammon,  who  purchased  200  acres 
of  William  W.  Watkins,  on  section  31.  In  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  same  section  was  John  Crader,  who  arrived 
soon  after  and  purchased  160  acres  on  section  31.  He 
afterwards  disposed  of  his  farm  and  resided  in  Vicksburg, 
where  he  died  two  years  since.  The  farm  is  now  occupied 
by  Isaac  Olmstead. 

Few  of  the  early  pioneers  passed  through  such  varied  and 
trying  experiences  as  Edmund  Chase  and  his  family.  Feel- 
ing the  necessity  of  seeking  some  wider  sphere  of  usefulness 
than  presented  itself  in  his  former  home,  in  Ontario  Co., 
N.  Y.,  he  determined  to  emigrate  to  Michigan,  and  effected 
an  exchange  whereby  he  became  the  possessor  of  200  acres 
of  land  in  Pavilion,  on  sections  3  and  4,  and  120  acres  in 
Branch  County.  He  determined  to  settle  upon  the  former, 
and  removed  with  his  family  to  a  small  piece  of  ground 
adjoining,  with  a  log  house  upon  it,  which  he  rented.  On 
this  place  he  remained  two  years,  in  the  mean  time  building 
a  frame  house  and  improving  his  land.  There  had  not  been 
time  for  raising  a  crop  of  wheat,  and  meanwhile  the  family 
were  destitute  of  bread.  Mr.  Chase  traveled  two  days  be- 
fore he  was  able  to  find  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wheat  for 
their  subsistence  during  the  year.  Not  long  after  his  arrival 
a  very  bountiful  crop  rewarded  his  labor,  and  while  pre- 
paring to  harvest  it  he  and  all  his  family  were  prostrated 
with  that  scourge  of  the  pioneer,  fever  and  ague.  This 
prevented  his  gathering  the  harvest,  which  was  nearly  all 
lost. 

Mr.  Chase  had  for  a  fellow-townsman  in  New  York  the 
Mormon  prophet,  Joe  Smith.  His  acquaintance  with  the 
leader  and  his  followers  was  not  such  as  to  inspire  him  with 
admiration  for  their  virtues,  and  he  did  not  regret  his  re- 
moval from  their  midst.  On  reaching  the  township  of 
Pavilion  on  Saturday  they  were  hospitably  entertained  by  a 
neighbor.  The  following  Sabbath  a  large  assemblage  had 
gathered  within  the  limited  quarters  the  house  afforded  for 
worship.  Mr.  Chase  was  dismayed  to  find  himself  again 
in  the  very  centre  of  Mormonism.  The  disciples  of  this 
faith  ultimately  removed  to  Utah. 

Notwithstanding  the  obstacles  Mr.  Chase  and  his  family 
encountered,  they  persevered  and  were  finally  able  to  enjoy 
a  comfortable  home  and  a  competency. 

William  G.  Collins  came  from  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
1846,  and  located  upon  260  acres  of  land  on  section  21,  on 
which  was  a  log  house  and  barn  and  30  acres  improved. 

The  farm,  which  is  now  owned  by  his  son,  is  under  a  high 
state  of  cultivation. 

Prominent  among  the  early  settlers  of  Kalamazoo  County 
was  Dr.  David  E.  Brown,  who  later  made  the  township  of 
Pavilion  his  home.  His  residence  at  Pickerel  Lake  was 
the  abode  of  hospitality.  His  generous  acts  in  a  widely- 
extended  practice  as  a  physician  are  still  remembered  by  the 
surviving  pioneers  of  many  of  the  western  counties  of  the 
State.  A  more  extended  notice  of  Dr.  Brown  will  be  found 
in  this  volume  among  the  sketches  of  prominent  medical 
practitioners  of  the  county. 

Among  other  names  who  are  justly  entitled  to  be  enrolled 
upon  the  list  of  pioneers  are  Lyman  T.  Earl,  who  entered 
land  on  section  1  as  early  as  1833,  but  did  not  until  later 
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Edward  Denniston  was  born  at  Coburg  Lodge,  Ros- 
common Co.,  Ireland,  March  2,  1821.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  John  and  Alice  (Dowling)  Denniston. 
The  elder  Denniston  was  the  son  of  an  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, and  was  educated  at  Dublin  College,  intending 
to  follow  the  profession  of  his  father.  Before  reaching 
majority  his  father  died,  and  he  went  to  live  with 
a  maternal  uncle  with  whom  he  resided  until  his  mar- 
riage to  Alice  Dowling,  in  1820.  He  then  engaged  in 
farming,  which  occupation  he  followed  until  his  emigra- 
tion to  this  country,  with  his  family,  in  1836.  He  first 
settled  in  Northampton  Co.,  Mass.,  where  he  lived  a 
short  time.  From  thence  he  went  to  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 
In  1858  he  came  to  Michigan,  and  died  the  following 
year.  Edward,  on  the  arrival  of  the  family  in  the 
United  States,  went  to  live  with  a  paternal  uncle,  Dr. 
E.  E.  Denniston,  of  Northampton,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained about  one  year,  when  he  accepted  a  situation  in 
New  York  as  shipping  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  jobbing 
house. 

In  1840  he  resolved  to  try  his  fortunes  in  Michi- 


gan and  came  to  Kalamazoo  County,  and  during 
that  year  worked  for  a  farmer,  on  "  Indian  Fields,"  by 
the  name  of  Chaffee.  The  next  year  he  purchased  a 
farm  on  Gourd-Neck  Prairie,  which  he  improved.  He 
resided  on  this  farm  until  1849,  when  he  sold  and  went 
to  Indiana.  Remaining  there  a  short  time,  he  sold  and 
went  to  California.  In  1851  he  returned  home  and 
again  located  on  Gourd-Neck  Prairie.  In  1853  he  pur- 
chased the  farm  where  he  now  resides. 

In  March,  1853,  Mr.  Denniston  was  married  to  Mar- 
garet Hawkins,  by  whom  he  had  four  children,  two  of 
whom  are  now  living, — Jesse  E.  and  Edward  C.  In 
1871  Mrs.  Denniston  died,  and  he  was  again  married 
to  Lydia  J.  Beckwith,  who  was  born  in  Fort  Ann, 
Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June  4,  1818,  and  came  to 
Michigan  in  1842. 

Mr.  Denniston  is  a  thrifty  and  successful  farmer,  and, 
since  his  settlement  in  Pavilion,  has  been  prominently 
identified  with  the  best  interests  of  the  town.  He  is  a 
staunch  Republican  in  politics,  but  has  never  sought 
office. 
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Edward  Chase  was  born  in  the  town  of  Western,  Oneida 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  20,  1803.     He  was  the  son  of  Clark 
Chase  and  Phebe  Mason,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of 
Massachusetts.     When  Edward  was  a  year  old  the  elder 
Chase   removed   to  the    town  of  Rutland,  Jefferson  Co., 
N.  Y.,  where  he  followed  his  trade,  that  of  a  tanner,  cur- 
rier, and  shoemaker.     In  the  spring  of  1812,  he  moved  to 
Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  lived  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1821.     His  protracted  illness  left  the  family 
poor  and  in  debt,  and   Edward's  labor  was  necessary  for 
their  maintenance.     He  remained  until  he  was  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  when  he  embarked  in  business  for  himself  as 
a  farm  hand  at  ten  dollars  per  month.     At  the  expiration 
of  eight  months  he  took  his  wages,  eighty  dollars,  and  pur- 
chased a  small  piece  of  land.     He  next  went  to  work  on  the 
Erie  Canal,  where  he  was  engaged  two  years.     Jan.  27, 
1828,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Hannah  B.  Brown,  daughter 
of  Ballon  and  Rhoba  Brown.     After  his  marriage  he  com- 
menced improving  his  land  and  making  additions  to  his 
farm  ;  but  finding,  as  he  says,  that  his  family  increased  more 
rapidly  than  his  acres,  he  thought  to  possess  himself  of  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  cheap  lands  and  fertile  soil  of 
Michigan,  and  exchanged  his  farm  for  lands  in  Branch  and 
Kalamazoo  Counties.     He  received  in  exchange  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres  in  Pavilion,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  and  two 
hundred  in  Branch   County.      June   1,   1843,  he  started 
for  Kalamazoo  County  with  his  family.     He  came  through 
Ohio,  and  arrived  Saturday,  July  1st.    He  stopped  over  Sun- 
day with  a  man  by  the  name  of  Cook,  and  was  considerably 
surprised,  Sabbath  morning,  to  find  the  people  gathering  at 
the  house  of  his  friend  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  Mormon 


meeting.  Monday  morning  he  moved  his  family  into  an 
unoccupied  house  in  the  neighborhood,  and  started  for  Jack- 
son, which  was  at  that  time  the  terminus  of  the  Central 
Railroad,  for  his  goods.  He  worked  in  harvest,  and  ob- 
tained bread  for  his  family  for  a  year. 

The  pioneer  life  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chase  was  replete  with 
hardships  and  privations.  For  months  the  larger  portion 
of  the  family  were  laid  on  beds  of  sickness,  and,  did  our 
space  permit,  we  could  pen  from  their  lips  many  an  incident 
that,  to  the  present  generation,  would  sound  like  fiction. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chase  have  reared  a  family  of  twelve  children, 
four  of  whom  were  born  in  this  State :  Charles,  Leander, 
Albert,  George,  Gurley,  William  H.,  Julius  A.,  Jane,  Cyn- 
thia A.,  Elvira,  Frances,  and  Elsie.  Six  of  the  sons,  and 
two  sons-in-law,  served  their  country  in  the  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion. Albert  and  William  H.  were  killed,  the  former 
while  contesting  a  ford  on  the  Rapidan,  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1863,  and  the  latter  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month, 
in  battle.  Mr.  Chase  has  been  an  industrious  and  successful 
man.  Since  coming  to  Michigan  he  has  purchased  several 
hundred  acres  of  land.  His  home  farm  consists  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres,  under  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  and 
having  commodious  buildings. 

In  his  political  affiliations  Mr.  Chase  is  a  staunch  Re- 
publican. Although  not  courting  political  preferment,  he 
has  been  called  to  fill  several  positions  of  trust  and  respon- 
sibility. In  1846  he  represented  Pavilion  in  the  board  of 
supervisors,  and  was  again  elected  to  the  same  position. 
He  has  been  magistrate  of  the  town  for  four  terms. 

Altogether,  Mr.  Chase  is  one  whose  identification  with 
any  county  is  always  productive  of  good. 
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become  a  resident ;  William  Earl,  who  also  entered  land  on 
section  12  in  the  same  year,  and,  later,  additional  land  on 
section  11  ;  Harvey  H.  Starr,  who  entered  80  acres  on  sec- 
tion 28  in  1836 ;  George  Myers,  who  entered  80  acres  on 
section  21  in  1837  ;  James  Noyes,  Horatio  Chipman,  John 
Soger,  John  Francisco,  Chauncey  Dean,  Warren  Watkins, 
Elbert  Calkins,  Henry  Barnum,  and  Chauncey  Beckwith. 

ROADS. 

The  early  settlers  of  Pavilion  made  use  of  the  Indian 
trails,  as  did  their  neighbors,  but,  unlike  them,  they  did 
not,  in  the  early  survey  of  roads,  follow  exclusively  sec- 
tional lines,  but  pursued  an  oblique  line  in  many  instances 
where  distance  could  be  economized  thereby. 

The  earliest  recorded  road  in  the  township,  designated 
as  road  No.  1,  began  at  the  corners  of  sections  24  and  25, 
ran  due  west,  then  south,  and  after  deviating  in  its  course 
from  south  to  west  and  again  to  the  south,  finally  termi- 
nated at  the  township  line,  on  the  south  side  of  section 
32.  This  road  was  recorded  Aug.  15,  1837,  and  probably 
surveyed  by  William  R.  Watson,  though  no  date  of  its 
survey  has  been  discovered. 

Road  No.  2  began  at  the  corners  of  sections  25  and  26, 
and,  running  southwest,  intersected  road  No.  1  on  the. 
south  side  of  section  27.  This  road  was  surveyed  May  26, 
1837,  by  William  R.  Watson,  and  recorded  August  15th 
of  the  same  year. 

Road  No.  3  began  at  the  cornem  of  sections  3  and  4, 
and  ran  south  to  Pickerel  Lake,  and,  continuing  south,  in- 
tersected with  what  was  known  as  the  Climax  and  Gourd- 
Neck  road.     This  road  was  also  recorded  Aug.  15,  1837. 

Other  roads  were  surveyed  and  recorded  the  same  year, 
many  of  them,  including  road  No.  1,  being  subsequently 
altered. 

Those  laid  out  in  1839  were  surveyed  by  R.  S.  Clapp, 
then  filling  the  position  of  county  surveyor.  Well-con- 
structed roads  now  traverse  every  portion  of  the  township. 

VILLAGES   AND   HAMLETS. 

There  is  no  village  in  the  township  of  Pavilion,  the  spot 
known  upon  the  county  map  as  Pavilion  Post-Office,  or, 
more  familiarly,  as  McKain's  Corners,  being  simply  a 
hamlet  with  a  cluster  of  houses  and  a  post-office. 

It  derives  its  name  from  Martin  McKain,  who  purchased 
most  of  the  land  in  the  vicinity  in  1835.  It  is  located 
in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  township,  and  contains  a 
store,  of  which  Charles  Collins  is  proprietor,  as  well  as  post- 
master, one  hotel,  kept  by  Joseph  Slater,  a  blacksmith-shop, 
and  the  school-house  belonging  to  District  No.  1.  Dr. 
Malcolm  Hill  is  the  physician  of  the  place. 

The  Peninsular  Railroad*  runs  diagonally  across  the 
southeast  portion  of  the  township,  and  has  a  station  on 
section  24,  called  Scotts.  There  is  also  a  post-office  estab- 
lished here,  William  H.  Delano  being  postmaster.  There 
is  another  station  on  section  34,  called  Indian  Lake  Station. 

A  convenient  township  hall  is  located  near  the  centre  of 
Pavilion,  where  the  township-meetings  are  held. 

*  Now  known  as  the  Northwestern  Grand  Trunk. 


SCHOOLS. 
The  first  school  district  was  laid  out  April  8,  1837,  and 
embraced  sections  25,  26,  35  and  36 ;  and  the  first  district 
meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Hiram  Chipman,  on  the 
22d  of  the  same  month,  the  school  inspectors  being  Jacob 
Ramsdell,  Hiram  Chipman,  and  Caleb  Sweetland.  Very 
soon  after  other  districts  were  organized  in  adjacent  parts 
of  the  township,  and  these  again  divided  into  fractional 
districts  as  convenience  demanded.  In  the  first  district, 
soon  after  its  organization,  a  school-house  of  logs  was  built, 
which  was  located  near  the  northwest  corner  of  section  36. 
This  was  the  earliest  school  building  erected  in  the  town- 
ship, and  in  it  was  organized  the  first  school  taught  in 
Pavilion.  The  presiding  genius  of  this  school  was  Miss 
Charlana  Adams,  daughter  of  John  Adams,  Esq.,  and  now 
Mrs.  Burton  Johnson,  of  Shelbyville,  Mich. 

Her  successor  was  Miss  Olive  Smith,  daughter  of  Elisha 
Smith,  now  Mrs.  Chamberlain,  who  presided  over  17  pupils. 
After  1840  school-houses  were  built  and  schools  organized 
in  various  portions  of  the  township.  These  early  buildings, 
as  the  population  increased  and  the  necessity  for  more  com- 
modious quarters  became  apparent,  were  replaced  by  more 
pretentious  frame  or  brick  edifices. 

The  present  school  territory  of  Pavilion  embraces  eight 
whole  districts  and  one  fractional  district,  the  directors  being 
as  follows :  District  No  1,  Thomas  Cloney  ;  No.  2,  Charles 
Davenport ;  No.  3,  Herbert  Warren  ;  No.  4,  Benjamin 
C-  Collins;  No.  5,  Daniel  Evans;  No.  6,  J.  G.  Schilling; 
No.  7,  Eugene  Beckwith  ;  No.  8,  M.  D.  Ramsdell. 

The  number  of  children  at  present  receiving  instruction 
is  261.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  is  16,  to  whom, 
in  salaries,  the  sum  of  $1127  was  paid  during  the  last  year. 
The  total  value  of  school  property  in  the  township  is  $2145. 
The  total  resources  for  the  past  year  were  $2242.78,  of  which 
$182.48  was  derived  from  the  primary-school  fund. 
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ELIJAH   LEMUEL   SMITH 

was  born  in  the  town  of  Clarendon,  Rutland  Co.,  Vt., 
April  21,  1817.  His  father,  Elijah  Smith,  was  born  in 
the  town  of  Ware,  Hampshire  Co.,  Mass.,  Sept.  3,  1772, 
and  was  of  the  Puritan  stock  of  that  country.  His 
mother,  Rebecca  Smith,  was  also  born  in  Massachusetts, 
Nov.  18,  1776  ;  and  her  parents,  David  and  Christine  Ma- 
coy,  were  born  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  the 
year  1753.  At  the  age  of  about  twenty-one  David  Macoy 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Christine  Munroe,  and  took 
up  his  residence  with  a  wealthy  aunt  in  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh. About  this  time  young  Macoy  was  compelled  by 
impressment  to  take  up  arms  in  favor  of  the  king  against 
the  American  colonies. 

However  reluctant  he  was  to  leave  his  native  country, 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  go  and  leave  his  wife,  and  permis- 
sion was  obtained  for  her  to  accompany  him  on  the  perilous 
voyage.  Commodore  Maxwell  was  ordered  with  his  fleet 
to  sail  into  Boston  harbor,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  British. 
Nothing  happened  to  mar  or  interrupt  the  pleasant  voyage 
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of  the  fleet  till  they  arrived  in  Boston  harbor,  when  a  heavy 
shot  from  the  fort  came  into  the  commodore's  vessel,  carry- 
ing away  a  portion  of  the  rigging  and  the  commodore's 
head. 

This  told  the  crew  very  plainly  that  they  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Americans.  They  were  taken  prisoners-of- 
war,  and  soon  after  an  exchange  was  effected,  when  young 
Macoy,  not  relishing  the  idea  of  fighting  the  Americans, 
deserted  the  English  lines  and  asked  protection  from  the 
American  commander.  This  was  granted,  and  he  was 
offered  and  accepted  a  position  on  board  a  privateer  then 
being  fitted  out  in  Boston.  On  board  this  vessel  young 
Macoy  saw  hard  fighting,  and  many  an  English  flag  was 
compelled  to  come  down.  After  the  close  of  the  war 
young  Macoy,  with  his  wife,  removed  to  Rutland  Co.,  Vt., 
where  they  lived  to  the  age  of  nearly  a  hundred  years, 
enjoying  the  protection  of  the  government  they  had  adopted, 
and  fought  so  hard  to  maintain. 

Elijah  Smith  and  Rebecca  Macoy  were  married  in  1797, 
and  settled  in  Rutland  Co.,  Vt.,  where  they  lived  till  1826, 
when  the  family  removed  to  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.  ;  and 
in  1833  Mr.  Smith,  with  his  family,  removed  to  Livingston 
County,  in  the  same  State,  with  a  view  of  purchasing  a 
home,  but  on  arriving  there  he  found  the  price  of  land 
beyond  his  limited  means.  After  remaining  there  two 
years  and  getting  together  what  means  he  could  he  de- 
cided to  "  go  West,"  and  Bronson,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich., 
was  selected  as  the  point  of  destination.  Accordingly,  on 
the  12th  day  of  May,  1835,  Mr.  Smith,  with  his  family 
and  three  horses  and  two  wagons,  started  from  Livonia, 
Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  his  journey,  loading  the  two- 
horse  wagons  with  such  light  articles  of  household  furni- 
ture and  cooking  utensils  as  could  be  best  carried.  A 
journey  of  that  description  at  that  time — having  to  pass 
forty  miles  of  "  the  black  swamp"  in  Ohio,  and  many 
other  hardships  incident  to  a  new  country — was  anything 
but  a  journey  of  pleasure.  After  stopping  over  one 
week  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  they  arrived  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  at  Bronson,  and  were  ferried  over, 
and  drove  up  to  the  Kalamazoo  House  on  the  eve  of  June 
5, 1835. 

The  next  day  they  drove  out  to  Otis  Pitts',  who  lived  in 
a  shanty  at  "Indian  Fields,"  and  there  learned  that  a  log 
house  had  been  built  the  fall  before  on  the  southeast  quarter 
of  section  6,  in  Pavilion,  by  Chester  Johnson,  and  was 
empty.     This  house  was  procured  for  the  family  for  one 
year,  and  they  commenced  housekeeping  with  such  articles 
as  were  brought  on  the  wagon.     June  7th  the  southeast 
quarter  of  section  7,  town  3  south,  range  10  west  (Pavil- 
ion), was  decided  upon  as  the  future  home  for  the  family, 
and  June  8,  1835,  Mr.  Smith  went  to  Kalamazoo  (then 
Bronson)  and  purchased  the  same  of  the  United  States 
government,  paying  therefor  two  hundred  dollars,  which 
took  nearly  every  dollar  belonging  to  the  family.    The  pur- 
chase was  a  beautiful  oak  forest,  for  which  Kalamazoo 
County  was  so  celebrated.   The  family  consisted  of  the  father 
and  mother,  two  daughters,  Sally  and  Olive,  and  two  sons, 
Asahel  H.  and  Elijah  L.,  the  youngest  of  the  family. 
Sally  died  in  1852 ;  Asahel  H.  lived  a  bachelor,  and  died 
in  1875,  leaving  his  entire  estate  to  the  children  of  his 


brother,  Elijah  L. ;  Olive  became  the  wife  of  Ormon  Cham- 
berlain, and  is  now  living,  a  widow,  on  Cedar  Street,  Kala- 
mazoo. Elijah  Smith,  the  father,  died  in  1850,  and  his 
wife  in  1852. 

E.  L.  Smith  was  married,  March  10, 1847,  to  Eliza  Ann 
Eddy,  who  died  June  4,  1852,  leaving  three  children,  of 
whom  one  died  a  month  after  her  decease,  and  another  two 
months  later.  Ellen  L.  is  still  living.  He  was  again  mar- 
ried, May  10, 1853,  to  Julia  Ann  Dutcher,  who  died  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1855,  leaving  one  son,  Edgar  J.,  who  is  living. 

On  September  27, 1855,  he  was  again  married,  to  Abigail 
Train,  who  is  now  living,  and  has  borne  him  four  sons 
and  two  daughters,— Lucien  H.,  Ormon  C,  Byron  L., 
Everett  L.,  now  living;  and  Nellie  A.  and  Lena  A., .who 
died  of  diphtheria,  one  on  the  morning  of  October  19th, 
the  other  on  the  morning  of  Oct.  20,  1878. 

Mr.  Smith  was  originally  a  Whig,  but  joined  the  Re- 
publican party  upon  its  organization.  Although  he  never 
sought  political  preferment,  he  has  held  political  positions 
in  his  township  from  its  earliest  organization. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  in 
1861,  he  was  elected  supervisor  of  his  township ;  was  re- 
elected in  1862,  and  again  in  1863-64,  both  political  par- 
ties putting  his  name  at  the  head  of  the  ticket;  and  again 
in  1865  he  was  elected  to  the  same  office. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  asked  to  be  excused  from  any 
further  service,  which  was  granted  till  1871,  when  he  was 
again  solicited  to  allow  the  use  of  his  name.  This  he  con- 
sented to,  and  was  again  elected  to  the  same  office,  which 
he  held  for  one  year.  He  also  served  as  justice  of  the 
peace  three  terms,  and  was  a  deputy  under  Sheriffs  Sweet- 
land  and  Thomas. 

In  matters  of  religion  he  is  not  a  sectarian.  True  re- 
ligion he  believes  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  moral  and 
social  governments.  It  not  only  prompts  a  man  to  go  to  the 
sanctuary  and  carry  with  him  that  profound  humiliation 
and  respect  for  his  Creator,  and  the  many  blessings  daily 
received  at  his  hand,  but  it  shines  forth  in  all  his  daily 
walks,  in  his  honesty,  in  his  integrity,  in  his  sobriety,  in 
his  morals,  and  in  all  that  goes  to  make  a  man  a  good  and 
valuable  citizen. 

Mr.  Smith  has  always  been  a  great  fancier  of  fine  stock, 
and  in  1872  he  and  his.  brother  engaged  in  the  breeding  of 
short-horn  cattle  ;  their  selections  were  of  the  best,  and  rep- 
resentatives from  their  herd  were  sought  after  from  all  quar- 
ters for  their  superior  qualities.  Their  cattle,  wherever 
shown,  were  sure  to  take  the  first  premium  and  command 
the  highest  admiration  from  visitors.  After  the  death  of 
his  brother,  A.  H.  Smith,  in  1875,  he  continued  to  keep 
the  herd  together  till  1879,  when  failing  health  admonished 
him  to  reduce  his  cares.  Accordingly,  on  Oct.  30,  1879,  he 
sold,  at  the  National  Fair-Grounds  in  Kalamazoo,  the  larger 
part  of  his  herd  at  remunerative  prices. 

In  connection  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Chamberlain,  he 
purchased  and  improved  a  family  burial-lot  in  Riverside 
Cemetery,  Kalamazoo,  which  for  beauty  and  design  is  not 
surpassed  by  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  county.  The  lot 
is  about  forty  feet  on  each  side,  and  is  located  on  one  of  the 
highest  elevations  of  that  beautiful  ground.  It  was  graded 
to  a  level.     From  the  centre  out  sixteen  and  one-half  feet 
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it  is  raised  about  twelve  inches,  forming  a  circle  thirty-three 
feet  in  diameter.  On  the  centre  of  this  stands  the  family 
monument,  a  massive  structure,  hewn  from  the  purest  of 
Vermont  white  marble,  seventeen  feet  high,  and  of  a  very 
beautiful  design.  Around  the  monument  are  the  burial- 
lots,  twenty-three  in  number,  with  the  head  at  the  outer 
rim  of  the  circle. 

Mrs.  Smith  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  M.  and  Lydia 
Train,  born  in  Rochester,  Vt.,  May  29,  1836.  Her  father, 
with  his  family,  removed  to  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  when  she  was 
eleven  years  old,  and  from  there  to  Kalamazoo  in  1854, 
where  he  and  his  wife  now  reside,  in  good  health,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-seven.  She  is  an  excellent  wife,  a  kind  and  af- 
fectionate mother,  generous  and  open-hearted  to  the  needy, 
always  ready  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  suffering  and 
afflicted,  and  highly  respected  and  esteemed  by  those  who 
know  her. 

DAVID  L.  HAMILTON 

was  born  in  the  town  of  Cambridge,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Oct.  2,  1830.  His  father,  Uri  Hamilton,  was  one  of  the 
prominent  farmers  and  early  settlers  of  that  town.  He 
married  Mary  Jenkins,  who  was  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
where  she  was  born  in  1817,  and  was  a  splendid  type  of  the 
pioneer  woman.  The  elder  Hamilton  was  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  a  shoemaker  by  trade.  In  his  early  days 
he  followed  the  business  for  a  livelihood.  In  the  spring 
of  1836  he  came  to  Pavilion  with  his  family,  and  settled 
upon  the  farm  now  owned  by  his  son  David  L.  The  town 
was  at  that  time  sparsely  settled.  Indians  and  wild  beasts, 
wolves,  especially,  were  numerous.  As  illustrative  of  the 
character  of  Mrs.  Hamilton,  we  will  relate  an  incident  that 
took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1836.  One  day,  while  Mrs. 
Hamilton  was  engaged  in  her  household  duties,  a  stalwart 
Indian  stalked  into  the  house — the  men  being  absent  at  a 
raising — and  commenced  sharpening  a  huge  knife  upon  a 
grindstone  which  stood  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  A  sister 
of  Mrs.  Hamilton's  was  sick  in  bed  at  the  time,  and  think- 
ing that  the  Indian  intended  to  kill  them,  jumped  from 
her  bed  and  ran  for  life,  followed  by  Mrs.  Hamilton,  who 
urged  her  to  come  back,  stating  her  intention  to  die  with 
her  children.  She  prevailed  upon  her  to  return,  and  reach- 
ing the  house  they  found  the  Indian  seated  in  a  chair  with 
the  knife  in  his  hands.  They  believed  that  they  were 
facing  death,  but  from  some  cause  the  Indian  made  no  as- 
sault. He  requested  something  to  eat,  which  he  received 
and  departed.  Mr.  Hamilton  died  in  Pavilion  at  the  age 
of  fifty-two.  She  was  a  thrifty  housewife,  an  excellent 
mother,  and  a  kind  friend.  Her  husband  was  an  estimable 
man  and  a  consistent  member  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
The  boyhood  days  of  David  were  replete  with  hardships 
and  privations.  He  received  his  education  at  the  district 
school.  The  year  succeeding  his  father's  death  he  em- 
barked in  business  for  himself  as  a  farm  hand,  working  by 
the  month.  In  1852  he  was  married  to  Miss  Jane  A. 
Halsey,  who  was  born  Jan.  18,  1834.  Soon  after  their 
marriage  they  went  on  to  the  old  farm,  which  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton had  previously  purchased.  The  land  was  originally 
low  and  swampy,  and  its  improvement  was  a  herculean 
task,  but  years  of  industry  have  made  it  one  of  the  most 
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valuable  and  productive  farms  in  the  county.  To  his 
father's  original  purchase  of  eighty  acres  he  has  added  one 
hundred  and  twenty.     (See  view  on  another  page.) 

Mr.  Hamilton  is  emphatically  self-made.  Commencing 
life  with  only  his  natural  resources  for  capital,  he  has  ac- 
cumulated a  competency  and  attained  an  enviable  position 
among  the  representative  farmers  of  Kalamazoo  County. 


CHAUNCEY  A.  BECKWITH. 

This  gentleman,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Pavilion,  was  born 
in  Attica,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April  2, 1810.  His  father, 
David  Beckwith,  reared  a  family  of  twelve  children, — six 
sons  and  six  daughters, — Chauncey  being  the  eldest  son. 


CHAUNCEY   A.    BECKWITH. 

He  was  a  farmer  by  occupation,  and  a  man  highly  esteemed 
for  his  integrity  and  kindness  of  heart.  Chauncey  lived 
with  his  father  until  he  attained  his  twenty-first  year,  when 
he  embarked  in  business  for  himself.  In  1836  he  came  to 
Michigan,  and  located  two  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Pavilion, 
where  his  son  Eugene  now  resides.  He  returned  to  New 
York,  and  in  October,  1842,  came  with  his  family,  which 
consisted  of  his  wife  and  one  child  (Eugene).  The  land  was 
entirely  unimproved  and  heavily  timbered,  and  its  improve- 
ment and  the  construction  of  a  home  involved  the  labor  of 
years.  Here  he  resided  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1872.  In  1841,  Mr.  Beckwith  was  married  to  Miss  Lydia 
J.  Chadwick.  They  were  blessed  with  two  children, — Eu- 
gene and  Warren  C.  The  latter  was  a  member  of  the 
20th  Michigan  Infantry,  and  died  in  the  service.  Mr. 
Beckwith  was  a  man  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew 
him,  for  his  integrity,  benevolence,  and  hospitality.  He  was 
an  industrious,  thrifty  farmer,  and  in  his  death  Pavilion 
lost  one  of  its  best  citizens. 


MARTIN   McKAIN, 

one  of  the  venerable  pioneers  of  Kalamazoo  County,  was 
born  in  1796.  He  was  a  miller  by  trade,  which  avocation 
he  followed  until  his  emigration  to  Michigan,  in  the  spring 
of  1833.     He  located  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  and 
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eleven  one-hundredths  acres  of  land,  now  covered  by  the 
village  of  Augusta,  and  returned  East,  and  in  the  fall 
of  that  year  came  on  with  his  family,  which  consisted 
of  his  wife  and  five  children,— Martha,  Mary,  David,  Sa- 
mantha,  and  Martin.  A  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Chaffee,  had 
previously  settled  in  the  "  Indian  fields,"  and  during  their 
stay  with  him,  while  a  log  house  was  being  constructed, 
Mr.  McKain  traded  his  land  for  the  farm  now  owned  by 
William  Cobb.  Here  he  resided  until  the  spring  of  1836, 
when  he  sold,  and  purchased  the  property  where  his  son 
David  now  resides,  and  where  he  lived  until  his  death, 


HENRY   BARNUM. 

HENRY  BARNUM 

was  born  in  West  Bloomfield,  Ontario  Co.,N.  Y.,  Sept.  17, 
1819.  His  parents,  Lewis  and  Margaret  (Rhoda)  Barnum, 
had  a  family  of  eight  children, — six  sons  and  two  daughters. 
When  Henry  was  eight  years  of  age,  his  father  removed 
with  his  family  to  Chautauqua  County,  where  he  remained 
until  his  emigration  to  Michigan,  in  1836.  He  first  settled 
in  the  town  of  Blissfield,  Lenawee  Co.,  where  he  remained 
three  years,  when  he  removed  to  Washtenaw  County,  and 
from  thence  to  Eaton  County,  where  he  died,  in  the  sixty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  successful,  energetic 
farmer,  and  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  Henry 
acquired  a  good  common-school  education,  and  lived  with 
his  father  until  he  attained  his  seventeenth  year,  when  he 
purchased  u  his  time"  and  started  in  business  for  himself. 
He  chose  the  occupation  of  his  father,  in  which  he  has 
been  highly  successful.  In  1842  he  removed  to  Eaton 
County,  where  he  purchased  a  farm  of  two  hundred  acres, 
in  the  town  of  Smithfield.  After  a  residence  of  several 
years  he  sold  his  farm  and  came  to  the  town  of  Oshtemo. 

In  1851  he  married  Miss  Fanny  Tabor,  of  Pavilion, 
daughter  of  Abraham  Tabor,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
that  town.  They  were  blessed  with  two  children  :  Everetta, 
bora  in  Texas  in  1853,  and  William  H.,  born  in  Pavilion 
in  November,  1857.  In  1878  Mrs.  Barnum  died.  She 
was  born  in  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1832.  In  1879,  Mr.  Bar- 
num was  again  married,  to  Mrs.  Elvira  J.  Himebaugh,  who 
was  born  in  Athens,  Windham  Co.,  Vt.,  in  1832. 


which  occurred  in  1856,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 
He  married  Jerusha  Chaffee,  by  whom  he  had  eight  chil- 
dren,— Martha,  Mary,  Samantha,  Caroline,  Augusta,  David, 
Martin,  and  James, — five  of  whom  are  now  living.  He 
was  a  shrewd  business  man,  and  acquired  a  competency. 
He  was  closely  identified  with  the  interests  of  Pavilion,  and 
officiated  in  some  official  capacity  during  his  entire  resi- 
dence. He  was  a  man  of  great  strength  of  character,  and 
a  consistent  member  of  the  Methodist  Church.  No  one 
was  more  highly  esteemed,  and  in  his  death  Pavilion  lost  a 
valuable  citizen. 


MRS.    HENRY    BARNUM. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Barnum  has  been  one  of  industry  and 
economy.  He  has  won  a  competency  and  an  honorable 
record,  and  is  classed  among  the  representative  men  of 
Pavilion ;  and  while  his  name  is  not  known  in  official  cir- 
cles, he  has  led  a  life  of  usefulness,  and  is  among  the  num- 
ber who  have  aided  in  the  development  of  Kalamazoo 
County. 


FERDINAND   V.   COLLINS 

was  born  in  the  town  of  Barre,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
29,  1827.  His  father,  William  G.,  was  from  Vermont. 
Caroline,  his  mother,  was  born  in  Victor,  Ontario  Co., 
N.  Y.  Ferdinand  was  the  eldest  in  a  family  of  seven  chil- 
dren. He  received  a  common-school  education,  and  was 
bred  to  the  life  of  a  farmer.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
embarked  in  business-life  as  a  farm  hand.  In  1846  the 
family  came  to  Kalamazoo  County  and  settled  in  the  town 
of  Pavilion,  where  our  subject  has  since  resided.  He  is 
one  of  the  important  farmers,  and  owns  two  hundred  and 
forty  acres  of  land  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  He 
has  been  prominently  identified  with  the  town,  and  held 
various  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  ;  has  been  town- 
ship treasurer  three  years,  and  officiated  as  clerk  one  year. 
He  married,  in  1856,  Miss  Harriet  A.  Weston,  of  Pavilion, 
who  was  born  in  Greece,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May  10, 
1836.  They  have  one  child,  Willie  L.,  born  Nov.  20, 
1859. 


JOHN   BATEY. 


Photos,  by  H.  A.  Brown,  Galesburg. 


JOHN  BATEY. 


MRS.    JOHN   BATEY. 


This  gentleman,  one  of  the  venerable  pioneers  of 
Pavilion,  was  born  in  Salem,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y., 
May  30,  1805.  He  was  the  second  child  in  the 
family  of  Joseph  and  Jeanette  Batey,  which  con- 
sisted of  eight.  When  John  was  twenty  years  of  age 
he  left  the  paternal  roof,  and  started  in  business  as  a 
farm  laborer,  by  which  occupation  he  was  inured  to 
the  hardships  and  trials  of  pioneer  life.  After  sev- 
eral changes  of  location,  he  decided  to  come  to  Mich- 
igan and  hew  out  a  home  in  the  wilderness  for  him- 
self and  family.  Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of 
1835,  he  came  on  with  his  family,  and  purchased 
from  government  the  farm  upon  which  he  now  re- 
sides. At  this  time  there  were  only  two  other 
families  in  the  town, — that  of  Messrs.  Vose  and 
Smith.  He  built  a  rude  log  house,  and,  for  lack  of 
material  for  doors  and  windows,  was  obliged  to  use 
blankets  instead.  The  fireplace  was  without  a  back ; 
and  in  this  uncomfortable  abode  they  remained  sev- 
eral months,  being  unable  to  complete  the  structure ; 
but  despite  the  trials  and  hardships,  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Batey  still  refer  to  the  early  days  with  evident 
pleasure.  They  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  friendli- 
ness of  the  Indians,  who  were  frequent  visitors,  and 
of  the  kindly  feeling  and   affection  which  existed 


among  the  settlers.      The  construction   of  a  home 
from  land  so  heavily  timbered  was  a  work  of  great 
magnitude;  but  by  degrees  field  after  field  was  added 
to  the  "  little  hole  in  the  wilderness/'  and  industry 
and  frugality  were  rewarded  for  several  years.     Mr. 
Batey  was  obliged  to  market  his  products  at  St. 
Joseph,  situated  at  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  away. 
In  December,  1831,  Mr.  Batey  was  married  to  Eliza 
Olds.      She  was   born   in   Massachusetts  Oct.   23, 
1815.     They  have  reared  a  family  of  twelve  chil- 
dren :  Joseph,  born  Sept.  15, 1832;  George,  born  Feb 
8, 1834 ;  Mary  Ann,  born  March  14, 1836 ;  Sarah  J. 
born  March  12,  1838;  Edwin,  born  Jan.  29,  1840 
Angela  C,  born  July  12,  1842;  Betsey,  born  Aug 
12,  1844;  Jeanette,  born  Oct.  9,  1846;  John,  born 
Aug.  25,  1848;  Clara  O.,  born   Sept.   22,  1850 
Eva  L.,  born   Oct.   17,  1853;  Willard,  born  Jan 
17,  1858.     Betsey  died  July  6,  1848,  and  Jeanette 
died  April   6,  1852.      Few  men  in  Pavilion  have 
done  more  in  the  development  of  the   town   than 
Mr.  Batey.     He  has  witnessed  its  transition  from  a 
wilderness  to  a  thriving  and  prosperous  community, 
and  in  his  own  person  typifies  many  of  the  agencies 
that  have  wrought  these  changes,  and  can  justly 
claim  distinction  as  one  of  its  founders. 
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PORTAGE. 


NATURAL  FEATURES. 
GeograpliicaL— The  township  of  Portage  has  its  north- 
east corner  at  the  centre  of  Kalamazoo  County.  It  is  des- 
ignated on  the  government  survey  of  the  State  as  township 
3  south,  in  range  11  west.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Kala- 
mazoo, east  by  Pavilion,  south  by  Schoolcraft,  and  west  by 
Texas. 

Topographical. — The  surface  of  the  township  is  much 
diversified,  being  in  places  quite  level  and  in  others  rolling 
and  hilly,  although  nowhere  does  the  land  rise  to  any  con- 
siderable height.  The  Portage  Creek  flows  nearly  through 
the  centre  of  the  township,  and  along  it  is  found  consider- 
able marshy  and  swampy  land.  The  soil  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  township  is  sandy,  while  that  of  the  "  Indian 
Fields"  and  "  Dry  Prairie"  is  a  black  loam  and  very  fertile. 
"Dry  Prairie"  lies  in  the  northwestern  portion,  and  the 
"  Indian  Fields"  are  in  the  northeastern.  The  latter  in- 
clude a  tract  covering  three  or  four  square  miles,  with  the 
greater  length  from  northwest  to  southeast.  They  partake  of 
the  nature  of  the  "  openings,"  and  were  cultivated  in  places 
by  the  Indians  until  probably  about  1833,  when  the  red 
men  moved  to  the  Nottawa-seepe  reservation.  Upon  these 
fields  were  also  found  excellent  specimens  of  the  famous 
garden-beds  of  Southwestern  Michigan,  but  of  these  no 
traces  can  now  be  discerned.  On  the  farm  owned  at  pres- 
ent by  Samuel  Crooks,  and  in  several  other  localities,  these 
ancient  beds  appeared,  when  the  vicinity  was  first  settled,  in 
all  their  regularity  of  outline  and  construction.  Upon  the 
bed  on  the  Crooks  farm  was  growing  a  large  tree,  which  had 
sprung  up  doubtless  long  after  the  mysterious  tumuli  had 
been  fashioned  by  the  race  of  which  naught  remains  but 
specimens  of  their  work,  and  of  whom  no  history  can  be 
given. 

In  the  southeast  part  of  the  township  are  several  large 
lakes,  the  most  extensive  being  Austin  Lake,  which  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  reduced  by  drainage.  West  Lake  lies 
a  few  rods  northwest  of  the  former,  and  Long  and  Gourd- 
Neck  Lakes  are  partly  in  this  town.  Others  are  Stanley, 
Mud,  etc. 

The  township  is  crossed,  nearly  in  the  centre,  by  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  (Kalamazoo 
Division),  and  near  the  east  side  by  the  Grand  Rapids  and 
Indiana  Railway,  both  extending  in  a  general  northern  and 
southern  direction.  On  the  former  a  station  is  located  at 
Portage  Centre,  and  the  latter  has  a  station  called  Austin, 
near  the  north  shore  of  Austin  Lake.  McKee's  Corners, 
on  Indian  Fields,  and  Carpenter's  Corners,  one  and  a  half 
miles  farther  west,  are  given  aa  local  habitation  and  a 
name"  from  settlers  living  in  their  vicinity,  although  Ezra 
Carpenter,  formerly  of  Carpenter's  Corners,  where  he  owned 
a  blacksmith-shop,  now  resides  in  Kalamazoo. 


LAND-ENTRIES. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  entries  in  town  3  south, 
range  11  west,  now  constituting  the  township  of  Portage. 
The  years  of  entry  are  given  consecutively  for  each  section, 
with  the  names  of  purchasers : 

Section  L— 1831,  Job  Myers;*  1833,  Thomas  J.  Chaffee,*  Otis  Pitts,* 
Thomas  Blackmer,  David  B.  Barnard;*  1834,  Job  Myers,* 
Thomas  J.  Chaffee,*  George  Crooks;*  1835,  Stephen  Yickery* 
and  Anthony  Cooley. 

Section  2.— 1831,  Erastus  A.  Jackson,  Ruel  Starr;*  1833,  Enoch 
French,*  Ruel  Starr,*  Elijah  Root,  Jr.;*  1835,  Nancy  M.  Hen- 
icka,*  William  R.  Gwinn,  John  S.  Ganson,  and  David   E.  Evans. 

Section  3. — 1831,  H.  H.  Comstock,*  Elijah  Root,  Jr.,*  Reuben  Win- 
chell;*  1832,  Juseph  Eastland,*  Moses  Merrill;  1835,  Aaron 
Lawrence. 

Section  4.— 1832,  Joseph  Eastland;*  1833,  Shepherd  Eastland;*  1835, 
L.  H.  Moore,*  Aaron  Lawrence,  Amanda  B.  Sherman,  Oliver 
Wolcott;*  1836,  Erastus  Wolcott.* 

Section  5. — 1831,  Cyrus  Lovell,*  Erastus  A.  Jackson,  H.  H.  Corn- 
stock,*  John  J.  Guernsey;  1833,  Oliver  Eddy;  1835,  Cyrus  Hub- 
bard, Erastus  Wolcott.* 

Section  6.— 1831,  John  F.  Gilkey;*  1834,  John  E.  Howard;*  1835, 
Allison  Kinne,*  Stephen  Howard  ;*  1836,  M.  Barnum  Norris;* 
1837,  Ephraim  Paine. 

Section  7. — 1834,  Caleb  Sweetland;*  1835,  Isaac  A.  Brooks,*  Allison 
Kinne,*  Prudence  Wattles,*  John  J.  Howard,*  Caleb  Sweet- 
land,*  James  D.  Merrill. 

Section  8.— 1831,  Arad  Cooley,* Caleb  Sweetland;*  1833,  David  Inger- 
soll,*  Thos.  Cooley,*  Reuben  Cooley;*  1835,  Isaac  A.  Brooks.* 

Section  9.— 1832,  Joseph  Eastland;*  1833,  David  Ingersoll;*  1835, 
Shepherd  Eastland,*  David  Ingersoll,  Jr.;*  1836,  Isaac  W.  Wil- 
lard.* 

Section  10. — 1831r  Martin  Lathrop  ;*  1835,  Joseph  Eastland,*  James 
Walter  and  John  Parker,*  Ebenezer  Stone,*  David  E.  Evans  and 
Wm.  R.  Gwinn  and  John  S.  Ganson  ;  1836,  John  Stone,*  Isaac 
W.  Willard.* 

Section  11.— 1831,  Ruel  Starr;*  1832,  Myron  J.  Lathrop;*  1833,  Ira 
Blanchard,*  Elijah  Root,  Jr.,*  Martin  Lathrop  ;*  1834,  Truman 
Bullin  ;*  1835,  Chester  Johnson,*  Evans,  Gwinn,  &  Ganson, 
Amanda  B.  Sherman. 

Section  12.— 1831,  Jonas  Woodard  ;*  1833,  Thomas  J.  Chaffee,*  Otis 
Pitts;*  1834,  Russell  Harris;*  1835,  Chester  Crooks,*  Thomas 
Blackmer,*  Chester  Johnson,*  Joseph  D.  Beers  and  Samuel 
Sherwood,  Stephen  Butler;*  1837,  George  Goodman. 

Section  13. — 1835,  Thomas  Blackmer,*  George  Crooks,*  Beers  and 
Sherwood,  Theodore  P.  Sherwood,  Hollis  Pratt;  1836,  Horatio 
N.  Monroe;*  1837,  Horatio  N.  Monroe,*  Andrew  Sargent,  H.  N. 
Monroe;*  1854,  John  J.  Johnson. 

Section  14. — 1835,  Thomas  Blackmer,*  Sylvester  G.  Abbott,  Lydia 
Harrison,*  Eli  Harrison,*  Alonzo  B.  Hopkins,  David  J.  Pierson,* 
and  Henry  Little;*  1836,  Abiram  0.  Holmes,  Oliver  W.  Wilcox, 
Francis  Downey.* 

Section  15.— 1835,  James  Walter,*  Isaac  W.  Willard;*  1836,  Isaac  W. 

Willard,*  Elias  Cooley,*  Henry  Tuttle,  Lewis  M.  Gates. 
Section  16. — School  land. 
Section  17. — 1835,  Alexander  Ferguson,  Thompson  Daniels,  Carlton 

I.  Baldwin ;  1836,  Hiram  0.  Holmes. 
Section  18. — 1836,  John  J.  Howard,*  Abiram  0.  Holmes,  James  1>. 
Merrill,*  Martin  B.  Scott. 

*  Those  marked  with  a  star  (*)  became  actual  settlers  in  the  county, 
though  only  a  portion  of  them  were  in  Portage  township. 
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Section  19.— 1832,  David  Allen  j  1836,  Gideon  W.  Moore,  George  F. 

Nichols,  William  A.  Tomlinson,  Martin  B.  Scott,  Joseph  Roby.* 
Section  20.— 1836,  Isaac  W.  Willard ,*  Lewis  R.  Davis  * 
Section  21. — 1836,  Isaac  M.  Parker,*  A.  0.  Holmes,  Samuel  Hubbard 

and  Isaac  Parker,*  Joseph  Roby  ;*  1837,  Oliver  Davenport.* 
Section  22.— 1836,  Lyman  I.  Daniels,*  Henry  Tuttle,  A.  0.  Holmes,  S. 

Hubbard,  and  Isaac  Parker.* 
Section  23. — 1835,  Ira  Rix,*  Lyman   I.  Daniels,*  Abiah  Austin,* 

Alonzo  B.  Hopkins ;  1836,  L.  I.  Daniels,*  Warren  Watkins,*  Ira 

Rix  ;*  1854,  Alfred  F.  Cox.* 
Section  24.— 1833,  Moses  Austin  j*  1835,  Daniel  P.  Childs,  Simeon  F. 

Crandall  j  1836,  Samuel  Hubbard  and  Isaac  Parker.* 
Section  25.— 1836,  Warren  Watkins,*  Hiram  I.  Redish;  1837,  Henry 

B.  Roberts;  1851,  Benjamin  M.  Austin.* 
Section  26. — 1835,  John  Ward  and  Arthur  Bronson. 

Section  27.— 1835,  Ward  and  Bronson;  1837,  John  W.  Norris,*  Asa 

C.  Briggs.* 

Section  28.— 1836,  Oliver  Davenport;*  1837,  Roswell  S.  Page*  Wm. 

Booher  *  Stephen  Brown  ;*  1838,  Thomas  P.  Paige;*  1854,  Samuel 

B.  Lanning;  1855,  Joseph  Y.  Eastland.* 
Section  29. — 1836,  Henry  McConnell  and  James  Webster,  Charles  A. 

Jeffries,  Nathan  Baker,*  William  P.  Buckland,  Vincent  Frisby; 

1837,  Pierce  Barber,*  William  Bair  *  Edward  McElroy  * 
Section  30.— 1836,  Jay  R.  Monroe*  and  T.  P.  Sheldon,*  Martin  B. 

Scott;  1837,  Ebenezer  N.  White,  M.  Adye. 
Section  31.— 1830,  William  Bishop  ;f   1831,  John   Ridenour;    1836, 

Samuel  0.  Wells,*  M.  B.  Scott;  1837,  Aaron  Burson  ;*  1853,  Rich- 
ard J.  Purdy  ;*  1854,  Jerome  T.  Cobb,*  Aaron  K.  Burson* 
Section  32. — 1836,  Elias  Stone,*  Isaac  A.  Briggs,*  Aaron  Burson,* 

Timothy   Prescott,   Edwin    M.   Clapp;*  1837,   Aaron    Burson,* 

Isaiah  E.  Beck. 
Section  33. — 1836,  Isaiah  Burson,*  William  Smith,  Jr.,*  Aaron  K. 

Burson,*  William  Smith,*  Israel   R.  Brown,*  Thirza  Burson,* 

Ferris  Cobb,*  Theodore  P.  Sheldon;*  1837,  Isaiah  E.  Beck,  John 

Brown.* 
Section  34. — 1834,  Augustus  R.  Scott ;  1835,  Stephen  Vickery,*  Israel 

R.  Brown;*  1836,  Robert  Morris;  1837,  Vandor  Pierce. 
Section  35.— 1832,  Stephen  Vickery;*  1834,  Augustus  R.  Scott;  1835, 

Stephen  Vickery,*  A.  R.  Scott ;  1836,  Stephen  Vickery.* 
Section  36.— 1835,  Amanda  B.  Sherman;    1836,  Warren  Watkins;* 

1837,  Walter  V.  Wheaton. 

EARLY   SETTLEMENT. 

In  a  historical  directory  of  Kalamazoo  County,  published 
in  1869-70,  it  is  stated  that  the  first  settler  in  the  town- 
ship of  Portage  was  a  man  named  Herring,  who  erected,  in 
1830,  a  cabin  near  the  west  line  of  the  town.  The  same 
season  a  man  named  Mead  built  a  log  tavern  in  the  vicinity 
and  kept  it  for  several  years.  William  Harris  moved  into 
the  neighborhood  from  his  former  home,  on  the  site  of 
Kalamazoo,  about  the  same  time. 

Caleb  Sweetland,  now  of  Kalamazoo,  is  a  native  of  Mad- 
ison Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1812  emigrated  with  his  brother 
John  D.  Sweetland,  to  whom  he  was  "  bound,"  to  Genesee 
County,  in  the  same  State.  John  D.  Strickland  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Fort  Erie  in  the  war  of  1812  ;  he  was  a 
sergeant  or  an  ensign  in  the  New  York  State  militia.  In 
May,  1831,  Caleb  Sweetland,  in  company  with  Thomas, 
Arad,  and  Benjamin  Cooley,  brothers,  made  a  trip  to 
Michigan,  and  on  the  19th  of  that  month  visited  the  site 
of  Kalamazoo.  The  Messrs.  Cooley  were  brothers  of  An- 
thony Cooley,  a  subsequent  resident  of  Kalamazoo.  Ben- 
jamin Cooley  never  became  a  settler.  After  the  party  had 
explored  the  region  and  selected  the  land  they  intended  to 
purchase,  Mr.  Sweetland  and  all  but  Arad  Cooley  returned 
East,  leaving  the  latter  to  enter  the  land  as  soon  as  the 
land -office  was  open,  and  he  performed  that  duty  for  him- 
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self,-  his  brother  Thomas,  and  Mr.  Sweetland.  In  the  fall 
of  the  year  (1831)  the  return-trip  to  Michigan  was  made 
by  Mr.  Sweetland  and  family,  consisting  of  his  wife  and 
three  little  boys,  Mr.  Thomas  Cooley,  wife,  and  young 
daughter,  and  the  family  of  Arad  Cooley.  The  trip  from 
Detroit  to  their  new  homes  on  Dry  Prairie  occupied  three 
weeks'  time,  caused  by  the  terrible  condition  of  the  roads. 
The  famous  Chicago  road,  then  in  an  unimproved  condi- 
tion, was  followed  nearly  to  Cold  water.  On  arriving  at 
Hog  Creek,  west  of  the  last-named  place,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  leave  a  portion  of  their  effects  and  push  on  without 
them,  but  they  were  afterwards  secured.  Thomas  Cooley 
is  at  present  a  resident  of  the  township,  making  his  home 
at  the  Portage  Centre  Hotel. 

A  log  house  had  been  erected  by  a  previous  settler  on 
the  land  which  Mr.  Sweetland  purchased  upon  the  prairie, 
and  of  him  Mr.  Sweetland  purchased  the  claim  when  he  first 
visited  the  neighborhood.  The  quarter-section  included 
sixty  acres  of  timber.  Mr.  Sweetland  also  purchased  other 
land  adjoining,  and  owned  a  tract  a  short  distance  north  of 
the  Indian  Fields.  He  lived  in  Portage  until  1844,  when 
he  removed  to  Kalamazoo,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  J 
He  held  prominent  offices,  supervisor,  etc.,  in  Portage  ;  in 
1840  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  in  1842 
treasurer,  removing  to  Kalamazoo  before  the  completion  of 
his  term  in  the  latter  office.  He  has  also  figured  conspic- 
uously as  a  citizen  of  Kalamazoo,  and  was  one  of  the  village 
board  of  trustees  in  1848  and  later. 

Stephen  Howard,  now  living  on  section  7,  settled  in  the 
township  in  the  summer  of  1831,  while  Messrs.  Sweetland 
and  Cooley  were  absent  on  their  journey  to  New  York 
after  their  families. 

Isaac  A.  Brooks,  on  section  8,  is  also  an  early  settler, 
having  entered  his  land  in  1835. 

Mrs.  Prudence  Wattles  and  her  sons,  Myrtle,  Stephen, 
and  George,  Harmon  Sherwood,  Joseph  Beckley,  Ebenezer 
Durkee,  Charles  Cutler,  the  Trumbulls,  Enoch  French,  and 
others  were  numbered  among  the  early  settlers. 

In  1833,  Russell  Harris,  Elijah  Boot,  Estes  Bradbury, 
Boswell  Page,  and  Lot  North  arrived  with  their  families 
and  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Portage  Creek  west  of  the 
Indian  Fields.  Allison  Kinne,  Martin  Lathrop,  and  Elihu 
Russell  were  all  early  arrivals.  Elijah  Root  built  a  saw- 
mill on  the  Portage  in  1834,  and  it  was  a  source  of  great 
convenience  to  the  settlers.  Pierce  Barber  soon  after 
built  a  small  grist-mill  on  a  branch  of  the  Portage,  in  the 
southern  edge  of  Kalamazoo  township,  and  grain  was  often 
carried  there  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men,  ground,  and 
carried  home  in  the  same  manner.  The  stones  in  the 
Barber  mill  had  been  fashioned  from  boulders  found  in  the 
vicinity,  and  the  mill  with  all  its  appurtenances  was  an 
extremely  rude  affair.  It,  together  with  the  site,  was 
afterwards  purchased  by  Thomas  and  Arad  Cooley,  who 
removed  the  old  mill  and  built  a  new  one  on  the  same  site. 
The  latter,  with  extensive  repairs,  additions,  and  changes, 
is  now  the  property  of  Merrill  &  McCourtie,  of  Kalamazoo. 

It  is  said  that  the  first  settler  on  the  Indian  Fields  was 
Ruel  Starr,  who  raised  corn  on  his  place  on  ground  which 

J  Mr.  Sweetland  was  afterwards  married  again." 
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the  Indians  had  previously  used  as  a  corn-field.  The  year 
1831  witnessed  entries  of  land  on  the  Fields  by  the  follow- 
ing persons,  viz.,  Job  Myers,  Erastus  A.  Jackson,  Ruel 
Starr,  and  Jonas  Woodard,  but  it  is  not  now  known  that 
Jackson  became  a  settler. 

Jonas  Woodard,  a  native  of  Dana,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass., 
and  for  a  year  or  two  a  resident  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
removed  from  the  latter  to  Michigan  in  1831,  and  settled  on 
the  land  which  he  entered  on  the  Indian  Fields,  building  his 
log  house  in  what  is  now  the  road,  thirty  or  forty  rods  east 
of  the  corners,  and  northeast  of  the  present  residence  of 
his  son,  John  E.  Woodard.  Traces  of  the  old  cellar  are 
yet  seen.  There  Mr.  Woodard  lived  with  his  family  until 
about  1836-37,  when  they  removed  a  short  distance  north- 
east into  a  house  which  had  been  erected  by  David  B.  Bar- 
nard, who  entered  land  in  1833.  The  latter  house  has  been 
recently  torn  away.  Mr.  Woodard  also  lived  subsequently 
upon  the  farm  now  owned  by  his  son,  but  sold  it  to  Col. 
George  W.  Rice,  and  finally  moved  into  the  township  of 
Brady,  where  he  died  in  August,  1862.  His  son,  John  E. 
Woodard,  purchased  the  present  place  back  again.  He  was 
born  on  the  farm  to  the  northward,— his  father's  first  loca- 
tion,— Dec.  16, 1833,  and  was  one  of  the  first  white  persons 
born  in  the  township,  only  one  or  two  antedating  him. 

Job  Myers,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Woodard  into  the 
township,  was  the  father  of  Milo  Myers,  born  before  John 
E.  Woodard.  The  circumstances  in  this  case  prove  that 
accidents  were  as  liable  to  happen  among  the  pioneers  as 
in  our  later  day.  It  is  said  that  Myers  and  his  inamorata 
had  not  yet  taken  upon  themselves  the  yoke  of  matrimony 
when  they  arrived  here,  and  that  the  determined  girl  had 
followed  Myers  to  the  western  wilderness  against  the  wishes 
of  her  family. 

The  credit  of  being  the  first  white  child  born  in  the 
township  is  given  by  some  authority  to  Miss  Losette 
Harris,  but  the  date  of  her  birth  is  not  stated.  The  first 
marriage  in  the  township  was  that  of  Martin  Lathrop  and 
Elizabeth  Root,  who  accepted  matrimonial  obligations  at 
the  hands  of  Cyrus  Lovell,  Esq.,  in  1834.  (See  Kalamazoo 
County  Historical  Directory  for  1869-70.) 

In  June,  1833,  three  brothers,  George,  Chester,  and 
Samuel  Crooks,  from  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  visited  this  town, 
and  stayed  the  first  night  with  Jonas  Woodard.  The  fami- 
lies of  George  and  Chester  Crooks  had  come  with  them  as 
far  as  Plymouth,  Wayne  Co.,  Mich.,  where  they  remained 
with  friends  until  the  fall,  when  they  came  on  and  joined 
their  husbands  and  fathers.  Chester  Crooks,  whose  death 
occurred  about  1841-42,  entered  the  land  on  which  Samuel 
Crooks  now  lives.  He  died  in  Pennsylvania  while  on  his 
way  to  New  York  City.  George  Crooks  is  now  living  in 
Kalamazoo  township,  two  miles  northeast  of  Kalamazoo. 
Samuel  Crooks  returned  to  New  York  after  his  visit  in  1833, 
and  remained  until  July,  1839,  when  he  removed  to  Port- 
age with  his  wife  and  four  children,  and  in  October  moved 
mto  a  log  house  on  the  southwest  corner  of  his  present 
farm,  which  had  been  occupied  previously  by  Russell 
Hams.  George  Crooks  owned  the  place  after  Harris  left, 
and  sold  it  to  Chester,  of  whom  Samuel  purchased.  The 
Crooks  farm  is  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  Indian  Fields. 
In  1836  a  nursery  was  established  by  Timothy  W.  Dun- 


ham at  the  corners  on  Indian  Fields.  Dunham,  after  a  few 
years,  sold  his  nursery  and  removed  to  the  northern  part  of 
the  State.  David  McKee  subsequently  carried  On  the  same 
business  at  the  place,  but  is  not  now  the  owner  of  the  nursery, 
although  a  part  of  the  farm  still  belongs  to  him. 

Eli  Harrison,  from  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  came  to  Portage 
in  1835,  with  his  wife  and  eight  children, — two  sons  and 
six  daughters, — and  purchased  the  farm  he  now  occupies, 
on  section  14.  For  a  few  months  after  their  arrival,  he  and 
his  family  lived  on  the  Hounsom  farm,  in  Kalamazoo  town- 
ship, and  for  two  years  following  they  resided  on  the  In- 
dian Fields,  on  the  farms  now  owned  by  Samuel  Crooks 
and  John  E.  Woodard.  In  1837  they  removed  to  Gourd- 
Neck  Prairie,  in  Schoolcraft,  where  they  remained  until 
1840,  when  they  finally  settled  at  their  present  location  in 
Portage.  The  oldest  son,  Andrew  Harrison,  who  had 
emigrated  to  this  county  in  1834,  lived  in  Kalamazoo. 
Eli  Harrison,  if  he  lives,  will  be  ninety  years  old  in  May, 
1880. 

Russell  Harris,  now  of  Kalamazoo,  and  who  has  also 
been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Messrs.  Crooks,  was 
a  neighbor  of  the  Harrisons ;  and  James  Campbell,  now  also 
residing  on  section  14,  settled  about  1841-42. 

Rensselaer  Evits  was  the  first  settler  in  the  portion  of 
the  township  lying  immediately  west  of  Austin  Lake, 
having  located  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  James  Ofield, 
where  he  erected  the  buildings  necessary  for  use.  Mr. 
Evits,  in  1834,  opened  the  first  jewelry  establishment  in 
Kalamazoo,  at  which  place  his  son,  Myron  H.  Evits,  is 
still  in  the  same  business.  The  elder  Evits  is  deceased. 
He  was  from  Le  Roy,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  Beckley,  now  living  in  the  township  of  Kala- 
mazoo, north  of  Dry  Prairie,  settled  in  Portage  in  1836. 

George  E.  Martin  was  an  early  settler  on  section  8  (Dry 
Prairie),  and  occupied  the  farm  now  owned  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  Jacob  Van  Hoesen. 

Alvin  Bacon,  from  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  settled  on  the 
south  edge  of  Dry  Prairie,  in  1836,  with  his  wife  and  four 
children.     He  purchased  land  from  Isaac  A.  Brooks. 

Joseph  Eastland  and  family  also  lived  on  the  prairie,  and 
were  among  the  most  influential  settlers  of  the  township. 

Moses  Pike  settled  in  town  about  1836-37,  and  died  in 
the  summer  of  1879.  His  son,  Nathan  G.  Pike,  occupies 
a  farm  east  of  Portage  Centre. 

Orange  Pike  (not  related  to  the  above)  came  at  a  later 
date,  and  is  now  living  in  the  township. 

Elder  Merrill,  who  lived  on  the  north  side  of  town,  near 
the  site  of  the  Cooley  mill,  was  one  of  the  first  ministers 
of  the  gospel  who  preached  in  the  vicinity.  A  portion  of 
his  land  was  overflowed  when  the  dam  for  the  Cooley  mill 
was  built,  and  it  caused  him  much  uneasiness  and  greatly 
vexed  his  spirit.  He  purchased  his  land  of  Elder  Reuben 
Winchell,  who  had  originally  entered  it.  Elder  Winchell 
took  up  several  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  his  heart  was 
set  upon  laying  out  and  founding  a  city  upon  it.  He  even 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  cause  a  village  plat  to  be  laid  and 
"  staked  out,"  but  it  was  probably  never  recorded,  and  his 
pet  scheme  was  destined  to  succumb  to  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances. No  mighty  ruins  mark  the  site  of  his  "  city," 
and  the  tread  of  the  would-be  founder  is  hushed. 
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Ruel  Starr,  who  is  mentioned  as  being  the  first  settler  ou 
Indian  Fields,  was  from  Pavilion,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and 
lived  on  section  11. 

Thomas  Blackmer,  who  entered  land  on  sections  1,  12, 
and  13,  was  not  an  actual  settler,  but  had  a  brother  who 
located  in  the  town  and  afterwards  removed  to  Kalamazoo. 

Harvey  S.  Booth,  from  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  settled  in 
Portage  in  January,  1837,  and  was  at  the  time  a  young, 
unmarried  man.  He  engaged  in  building  barns,  etc.,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  worthy  citizens  of  the  township.  He 
was  elected  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  1841,  and  has  held  the 
position  much  of  the  time  since. 

Daniel  Cahill,  now  residing  in  this  township,  has  been  a 
resident  of  the  county  since  1833,  and  one  of  its  prominent 
citizens.  From  1860  to  1866  he  held  the  office  of  county 
clerk. 

The  "Portage  Centre  Hotel' '  was  built  by  Daniel  Lath- 
rop  (now  deceased),  about  1852-53,  he  having  at  that  time 
erected  the  south  part  of  the  present  building.  A  log 
tavern,  which  had  formerly  stood  a  few  steps  to  the  west- 
ward, between  the  present  hotel  and  the  railway-track,  was 
built  by  Henry  Tuttle  some  time  previous  to  1840.  Tuttle 
had  previously  lived  in  a  log  cabin,  a  short  distance  farther 
north,  which  he  purchased,  with  40  acres  of  land,  of  his 
brother,  Stephen  Tuttle,  who  also  lived  here.  The  cabin, 
however,  was  only  occupied  by  Henry  Tuttle  until  he  could 
erect  the  log  building  which  became  his  tavern.  Both  the 
Tuttles  are  now  dead,  Henry's  death  occurring  about  twelve 
years  after  he  opened  his  tavern.  That  institution  was 
conducted  for  a  short  time  by  Joseph  Hutchins,  who  sold 
to  Mr.  Lathrop,  as  above,  and  the  latter  built  the  new 
edifice. 

The  road  from  Kalamazoo  to  Schoolcraft  passed  by  in 
those  days  over  a  somewhat  different  route  from  that  pur- 
sued at  present.  It  was  not  then  easy  to  fill  across  marshy 
and  swampy  land,  and  the  road  was  laid  over  the  more 
devious  way  which  followed  the  hard  giound. 

The  fact  that  Ruel  Starr  had  removed  to  this  township 
induced  an  old  neighbor  in  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  to  follow 
him.  The  neighbor  was  Moses  Austin,  from  the  town  of 
Pavilion,  in  the  above-named  county  and  State.  Mr.  Austin, 
in  company  with"  his  son,  Benjamin  M.,  and  a  hired  man 
named  Charles  Swan,  came  to  the  county  in  1833,  reaching 
Bronson  (now  Kalamazoo)  on  the  7th  of  May,  the  day 
on  which  Benjamin  M.  Austin  was  fourteen  years  old. 
Within  a  few  days  they  pushed  on  to  the  land  they  had 
entered,  lying  on  section  24,  north  of  the  lake  named  for 
Mr.  Austin.  They  at  once  proceeded  to  build  a  log  shanty 
for  a  habitation,  and  during  the  summer  and  fall  erected  a 
building  of  hewed  logs,  which  was  one  and  a  half  stories 
high,  and  was  kept  as  a  tavern  for  many  years. 

The  trip  of  the  party  from  New  York  had  been  an  ex- 
citing one,  especially  for  the  youth.  They  made  their  way 
through  the  "  Cattaraugus  Swamp,"  and  at  Dunkirk  em- 
harked  on  the  steamer  "  Sheldon  Thompson," — the  first  the 
junior  member  of  the  trio  had  ever  boarded.  In  due  time 
they  reached  Detroit,  and  then  the  real  difficulties  of  the 
journey  began.  They  had  brought  along  a  team  of  their 
own,  and  started  with  it  towards  the  setting  sun  ;  and,  in- 
deed, it  seemed  the  sun  would  set  upon  their  career  as 


emigrants,  and  leave  them  fast  in  the  mud  of  Eastern 
Michigan.  The  "  going"  from  Detroit  to  Ypsilanti  was 
fearful  beyond  description ;  seas  of  mud  disputed  their  ad- 
vance everywhere ;  but  finally  the  distance  was  passed  be- 
tween the  two  points,  and  from  Ypsilanti  westward  they 
bowled  along  at  the  rate  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  a  day, 
through  woods  and  openings,  and  across  streams  and 
prairies,  reaching  the  embryo  city  of  Kalamazoo  on  the 
day  previously  stated.  According  to  B.  M.  Austin's  recol- 
lection, the  place  then  contained  about  a  dozen  houses. 

In  the  fall  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Austin's  family  came, — 
about  the  first  of  October, — including  Mrs.  Austin,  their 
other  son,  William  G.  Austin,  and  a  niece.  The  tavern 
was  not  quite  completed  when  they  arrived,  and  they  occu- 
pied the  shanty  a  short  time.  The  latter  had  been  built 
against  a  large  tree,  cut  down  for  the  purpose.  William  G. 
Austin  afterwards  studied  law  with  Horace  Mower,  of  Kala- 
mazoo, and  died  in  November,  1844.  Moses  Austin  con- 
tinued to  carry  on  his  hotel,  which  stood  a  little  way  north 
from  the  lake-shore,  until  within  four  or  five  years  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  Kalamazoo  in  the  spring  of  1859. 
A  frame  addition  had  been  erected  to  the  tavern,  and  a 
dancing-hall  was  fitted  up,  in  which  many  a  jovial  assem- 
blage gathered     v 

"  To  chase  the  glowing  hours  with  flying  feet." 
And  then  the  suppers  spread  by  the  genial  host !  Ah  ! 
the  recollection  of  them  will  make  the  mouths  of  those 
who  partook  water  even  at  the  present  day.  Moses 
Austin's  suppers  were  things  that  left  touches  of  kindness 
and  supreme  satisfaction  in  the  souls  of  those  who  ate 
them,  and  more  than  one  old  settler  has  spoken  of  them  to 
the  writer  hereof  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise.  The  old 
building  is  still  standing,  and  until  recent  years  has  been 
continued  as  a  tavern,  but  the  people  who  assembled  there 
in  early  times  are  old  and  gray,  or  sleeping  their  last  sleep, 
and  the  voice  of  the  "  landlord"  is  hushed  forever.  Yet 
the  beams  and  ceilings  of  the  old  house  almost  seem  to  re- 
echo the  laughter  of  by-gone  days.  The  early  "  taverns" 
were  institutions  which  were  only  found  where  the  foot  of 
civilization  had  but  recently  trod,  and  where  the  forests 
were  but  just  giving  way  before  the  axes  of  the  incoming 
tide  of  pioneers. 

Mr.  Austin's  wife  died  in  October,  1862.  The  old  place 
is  now  owned  by  John  Hawkins,  and  the  former  tavern  is 
a  tenant  house. 

Benjamin  M.  Austin  came  to  Kalamazoo  within  a  few 
years  after  his  father  settled  at  the  lake,  and  learned  the 
copper  and  tinsmith's  trade,  afterwards  also  that  of  watch- 
making. About  1846  he  became  associated  with  Mr.  Tom- 
linson  in  the  dry-goods  trade  at  Kalamazoo,  and  opened  an 
establishment  at  Jackson  about  1850.  In  1873,  the  Aus- 
tin, Tomlinson  &  Webster  Manufacturing  Company  was 
established,  with  Mr.  Austin  as  senior  member.  For  many 
years  he  was  a  contractor  in  the  wagon  department  of  the 
Michigan  State-prison.  He  at  present  resides  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  Park  and  Vine  Streets,  in  Kalamazoo. 

TOWNSHIP   ORGANIZATION. 
Maroh  23,  1836,  the  two  townships  now  known  as  Pa- 
vilion and  Portage  were  set  off  from  the  original  township 
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of  Brady  and  organized  under  the  name  of  Pavilion,  after 
a  town  of  the  same  name  in  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  from  which 
many  of  its  early  settlers  had  come.  Moses  Austin,  at 
whose  house  the  first  town-meeting  was  held,  was  instru- 
mental in  naming  the  township.  On  the  6th  of  March, 
1838,  the  township  of  Pavilion  was  divided,  and  the  west 
half  organized  as  a  separate  township  by  the  name  of  Por- 
tage, said  name  being  given  in  consequence  of  the  Portage 
Creek  being  the  principal  stream  of  the  town. 

The  first  township-meeting  in  Portage  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  house  of  Elijah  Root,  and  it  there  convened,  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  law,  but  adjourned  to  the  tavern 
of  Ebenezer  Stone,  which  stood  about  ten  rods  from  Eoot's 
house.  Stone's  building  was  originally  erected  for  a  dwell- 
ing, but  was  subsequently  converted  into  a  tavern,  and  it  is 
alleged  that  the  reason  for  adjourning  the  meeting  lay  in 
the  fact  that  the  tavern  was  more  commodious  and  whisky 
more  plenty :  and  in  those  days,  especially  about  election 
time,  it  was  necessary  to  drink  considerable  whisky,  in  order 
to  keep  off  the  ague  I  The  following  is  an  account  of  the 
first  town  meeting,  as  transcribed  from  the  records : 

"  First  township-meeting  in  the  township  of  Portage,  county  of 
Kalamazoo,  State  of  Michigan,  Monday,  April  2,  1838,  met  at  the 
house  of  Elijah  Root,  agreeable  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature.  Moses 
Austin  was  elected  chairman,  and  Caleb  Sweetland  clerk  of  said  meet- 
ing. The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  the  house  of  Ebenezer  Stone, 
whereupon  the  following  officers  were  duly  elected  :  Supervisor,  Elijah 
Root ;  Town  Clerk,  Caleb  Sweetland ;  Assessors,  Martin  Lathrop, 
James  S.  Chaffee,  Roceter  Howard  ;  Collector,  Chester  Crooks  ;  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace,  Caleb  Sweetland,  Ebenezer  Stone;  Commissioners 
of  Highways,  Thomas  J.  Chaffee,  Stephen  Howard,  F.  W.  Howard  ; 
School  Inspectors,  Caleb  Sweetland,  Stephen  Howard,  T.  W.  Dunham  : 
Constables,  Chester  Crooks,  Chauncey  Root;  Overseers  of  the  Poor, 
Thomas  J.Chaffee,  Joseph  Eastland;  Pathmasters,  Allison  Kinne, 
Lowell  Goodrich,  Elijah  Root,  Enoch  French,  Jonas  Woodard,  Moses 
Austin,  Elias  Stone. 

"  The  following  votes  were  then  taken  : 

"  Voted,  There  be  a  committee  of  three  to  attend  to  the  burying- 
grounds  in  said  town. 

"  Voted,  That  Arad  Cooley,  Joseph  Eastland,  and  Chester  Crooks 
be  said  committee. 

"  Voted,  That  there  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  raised  in  town 
for  the  purpose  of  fencing  said  burying-grounds,  and  voted  that  said 
committee  be  authorized  to  let  out  the  jobs  of  fencing  the  said  grounds 
to  the  lowest  bidder. 

"  Voted,  That  all  outside  fences  in  said  town  shall  be  four  and  a  half 
feet  high  ;  two  and  a  half  feet  of  the  bottom  the  rails  shall  be  but  four 
inches  apart. 

"  Voted,  That  all  hogs  except  boars  over  three  months  old  be  com- 
moners. 

"  Voted,  That  pathmasters  be  fence-viewers. 

"Voted,  That  Elijah  Root  bepoundmaster,  and  that  his  barnyard  be 
the  pound  for  the  ensuing  year. 

"  Voted,  That  all  boars  over  three  months  that  run  at  large  be  for- 
feited to  the  person  taking  them  up. 

"  Voted,  That  all  wolves  that  are  ketched  and  killed  in  this  town  shall 
draw  a  bounty  from  said  town  of  five  dollars. 

"  Voted,  That  this  meeting  be  adjourned  to  the  house  of  Ebenezer 
Stone,  in  said  town,  to  the  first  Monday  in  April,  a.d.  1839. 

(Signed)  "  Moses  Austin,  Chairman. 

"  Caleb  Sweetland,  Clerk. 

"  April  2,  1838." 

In  1839  it  was  voted  to  raise  nine  dollars  for  defraying 
expenses  of  fencing  burying-grounds,  and  Alvin  Bacon  and 
TimotKy  W.  Dunham  were  chosen  sextons,  respectively,  for 
the  western  and  eastern  cemeteries. 


TOWNSHIP  OFFICERS. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  township  from 
1839  to  1879,  inclusive,  except  for  the  years  1867  and 
1868,  when  no  record  of  election  was  made: 

SUPERVISORS. 
1839-43,  Caleb  Sweetland;  1844,  Martin  Lathrop;  1845-46,  Roceter 
H.Howard;  1847-48,  Daniel  Cahill;  1849,  Allison  Kinne;  1850, 
William  Smith,  Jr. ;  1851-53,  Daniel  Cahill ;  1854,  Allison  Kinne  ; 
1855-57,  John  Parker;  1858,  J.  Eastland,  Jr. ;  1859-60,  Daniel 
Cahill;  1861-65,  John  P.  Oliver;  1866,  Daniel  Jones;  1867,  no 
record;  1868,  John  Kilgore ;  1869,  E.  Pike;  1870,  George  W. 
Crooks;  1871-74,  Charles  G.  Weed;  1875-77,  Richard  A.  Sykes  ; 
1878,  James  Campbell;  1879,  Richard  A.  Sykes. 

TOWNSHIP  CLERKS. 

1839,  Martin  Lathrop;  1840-46,  Daniel  Cahill;  1847-48,  Joseph 
Eastland,  Jr. ;  1849,  Isaac  A.  Brooks ;  1850,  Edward  Hope ; 
1851-53,  J.  Eastland,  Jr.;  1854,  Roceter  Howard;  1855-58, 
George  Sheldon  f  1859-60,  John  B.  Taber ;  1861,  Daniel  Jones; 
1862-63,  Ebenezer  Durkee ;  1864,  George  Wattles ;  1865,  Eben- 
ezer Durkee;  1866,  Edwin  T.  Eastland;  1867-68,  no  record; 
1869-70,  John  H.  Williams;  1871-72,  C.  F.  Sheldon;  1873, 
Ebenezer  Durkee;  1874,  Henry  L.  Sweetland;  1875,  Clayton 
Zimmerman  ;  1876-77,  George  Bolles;  1878-79,  Charles  O.  Cobb. 

TREASURERS. 

1839-41,  Caleb  Sweetland;  1842-43,  Martin  Lathrop  ;  1844-45,  Eben- 
ezer Durkee;  1846,  William  Smith,  Jr.;  1847-49,  Roswell  S. 
Page;  1850-51,  Roswell  Aldrich  ;  1852-53,  George  Stone  ;  1854, 
Rodney  Russell;  1855-56,  Hugh  Campbell;  1857,  George  A. 
Oliver;  1858,  William  Trumble;  1859,  Reuben  Booth ;  1860-61, 
Asa  Ingersoll;  1862-63,  Leander  Bonfoey ;  1864-65,  John  E. 
Woodard;  1866,  Cornelius  Quick;  1867-68,  no  record;  1869,  W. 
B.  Bennett;  1870-71,  Henry  C.  Ames;  1872,  George  Sutherland; 
1873—74,  George  Turner;  1875-76,  Clinton  B.Bacon;  1877,  Al- 
bert Smith  ;  1878,  E.  J.  Cooley;   1879,  Albert  Smith. 

JUSTICES  OF   THE   PEACE. 

1839,  T.  W.  Dunham,  R.  H.  Howard;  1840,  M.  Lathrop,  D.  Cahill; 
1841,  M.  Lathrop,  Harvey  S.  Booth;  1842,  II.  S.  Booth,  Thomas 
J.  Chaffee;  1843,  Isaac  A.  Brooks;  1844,  Roceter  H.  Howard; 
1845,  Otis  Pitts;  1846,  Harvey  S.  Booth;  1847,  Moses  Austin; 
1848,  Ezra  Carpenter;  1849,  Isaac  Cox;  1850,  Elias  SCone,  Arad 
Cooley;  1851,  Moses  Austin,  Harvey  S.  Booth,  Roceter  H. 
Howard;  1852,  John  F.  Oliver;  1853,  Levi  B.  Shaw,  R.  C.  Baker; 
1854,  James  Campbell;  1855,  Ebenezer  Durkee;  1856,  Ezra  Car- 
penter; 1857,  Roceter  Howard;  1858,  Samuel  Crooks,  John  F. 
Oliver;  1859,  George  Sheldon;  I860,  E.  Carpenter,  Vaydor 
Pierce;  1861,  Roceter  Howard;  1862,  S.  Crooks,  J.  II.  Moss,  R. 
J.  Purdy ;  1863,  Vaydor  Pierce;  1864,  J.  P.  Simmons,  L.  A.  Tor- 
rance; 1865,  Ezra  Carpenter,  Henry  S.  Booth;  1866,  Samuel 
Crooks,  Stephen  Howard  ;  1867-68,  no  record;  1869,  Levi  Blaek- 
rner,  James  N.  Cooley,  A.  T.  Conklin;  1870,  Ebenezer  Durkee, 
Alexander  T.  Conklin;  1871,  J.  Y.  Eastland;  1872,  Joseph 
Beckley,  William  Bennefl;  1873,  Levi  Blackmer;  1874,  Hiram 
Pattison,  Franklin  Abbott;  1875,  James  Campbell,  Albert  Smith; 
1876,  William  W.  Browneil,  Francis  O.  Rouse;  1877,  John  F. 
Oliver,  William  W.  Browneil;  1878,  Harvey  S.  Booth;  1879, 
Isaac  F.  Weeks. 

ASSESSORS. 

1839,  Daniel  Cahill,  Samuel  Eastland,  Chester  Crooks;  1840,  Chester 
Crooks,  J.  S.  Chaffee,  Martin  Lathrop;  1841,  Chester  Crooks,  J. 
S.  Chaffee,  J.  Eastland,  Jr.;   1844,  Otis  Pitts,  Elias  Stone. 


1839-41,  Chauncey  Root. 


COLLECTOR. 


COMMISSIONERS  OF  HIGHWAYS. 

1839,  Martin  Lathrop,  T.  J.  Chaffee,  Daniel  Cahill;  1840,  Roswell 
Page,  Stephen  Howard,  Samuel  Crooks;  1841,  Elias  Stone,  Ros- 
well S.  Page,  Stephen  Howard  ;  1842,  Moses  Austin,  M.  Lathrop, 
J.  S.  Chaffee;  184S,  M.  Lathrop,  M.  Austin,  R.  S.  Page;  1844, 
John  Stone,  Joseph  Eastland,  Jr.,  George  Thompson ;  1845,  M. 
Lathrop,  T.  J.  Chaffee,  Stephen  Howard;  1846,  M.  Lathrop,  S. 
Howard,  R.  S.  Page;  1847,  T.  J.  Chaffee,  William  Pettingill,  R. 
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H.  Howard;  1848,  R.  H.  Howard;  1849,  John  Parker;  1850,  R. 
C.  Baker,  G.  N.  Thompson,  William  French;  1851,  William 
French;  1852,  Jared  Blodget;  1853,  George  M.  Thompson;  1854, 
Isaac  Cox,  Daniel  M.  Smith ;  1855,  Asa  Ingersoll ;  1856,  Daniel 
E.  Jones;  1857,  D.  C.  Hampton;  1858,  Jefferson  Swift;  1859,  Miles 
Chubb,  Jeff.  Smith,  Richard  E.  Cox;  1860,  Ebenezer  Pike;  1861, 
Levi  Blackmer,  Miles  Cooley;  1862,  Elisha  Tracy /^863,  Ebenezer 
Pike;  1864,  Levi  Blackmer,  Jeff.  Smith;  1865,  George  W.  Crooks; 
1866,  Ira  D.  Matteson,  David  F.  Laine;  1867-68,  no  record;  1869, 
W.  H.  Cobb;  1870,  John  C.  Clermont;  1871,  W.  W.  Brownell; 
1872,  David  McKee;  1873,  Archibald  Ludington ;  1874,  William 
Campbell;  1875,  George  J.  Marsh;  1876-77,  William  H.  Cobb; 
1878-79,  Isaac  Cox. 

DRAIN  COMMISSIONERS. 
1873,  William  W.  Brownell;    1874,  Levi  Harris;    1875,  Harvey   S. 
Booth;  1876,  George  J.  Marsh;    1877,  Harvey  S.  Booth;  1878, 
George  Pike  (two  years). 

SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

1875-79,  George  T.  Hall. 

SCHOOL  INSPECTORS. 

1839,  Stephen  Howard,  Timothy  W.  Dunham,  Caleb  Sweetland;  1840, 
Caleb  Sweetland,  Harvey  S.  Booth,  Daniel  Cahill;  1841,  John  H. 
Moss,  C.  Sweetland,  J.  Eastland,  Jr.;  1842,  C.  Sweetland,  J.  S. 
Chaffee,  Chauncey  Root;  1843,  Ebenezer  Durkee,  Levi  Black- 
mer; 1844,  John  F.  Oliver,  John  H.  Moss;  1845,  John  H.  Moss; 
1846,  John  F.  Oliver;  1847,  Ebenezer  Durkee;  1848,  John  F. 
Oliver;  1849,  John  C.  Baker;  1850,  John  B.  Cook;  1851,  John 
C.  Baker,  John  H.  Moss;  1852,  Rodney  Russell,  John  F.  Oliver; 
1853,  George  A.  Oliver;  1854,  John  H.  Moss  ;  1855,  Rodney  Rus- 
sell; 1856,  John  C.  Baker;  1857,  L.  Brentano,  A.  F.  Cox  ;  1858, 
A.  F.  Cox,  George  W.  Crooks ;  1859,  George  Sheldon  ;  1860,  Geo. 
T.  Hall;  1861,  Richard  A.  Sykes;  1862,  no  record;  1863,  Rich- 
ard A.  Sykes;  1864,  Dwight  C.  Pierce;  1865,  Ira  D.  Matteson; 
1866,  Dwight  C.  Pierce ;  1867-68,  no  record ;  1869,  A.  G.  Pierce, 
W.  H.  Marsh;  1870,  Wm.  H.  Marsh;  1871,  A.  G.  Pierce;  1872, 
Henry  C.  Ames,  J.  E.  Woodard;  1873,  Henry  Nesbitt;  1874, 
John  E.  Woodard;  1875,  Alfred  G.  Pierce;  1876-77,  Dwight  C. 
Pierce;  1878,  J.  S.  Lewis;  1879,  Henry  E.  Thompson. 

OVERSEERS  OF  THE  POOR. 
1839,  Elijah  Root,  Joseph  Eastland;  1840,  Jonas  Woodard,  Elijah 
Root;  1841,  E.  Root,  J.  Eastland;  1842,  T.  W.  Dunham,  Chester 
Johnson;  1843,  Moses  Austin,  Martin  Lathrop;  1844-48,  Elijah 
Root,  Arad  Cooley;  1849,  Harmon  Sherwood,  Eli  Harrison; 
1850-51,  Elijah  Root,  David  J.  Smith ;  1852,  M.  Lathrop,  T.  J. 
Chaffee;  1853,  Wm.  Pettingill,  Otis  Pitts;  1854,  Thomas  Cooley, 
Eli  Harrison ;  1855,  Moses  Pike,  Eli  Harrison ;  1856,  Isaac  A. 
Brooks,  Eli  Harrison;  1857,  W.  W.  Beebe,  Vaydor  Pierce :  1858, 
John  H.  Moss,  J.  R.  Blodget ;  1859,  John  Parker,  David  J.  Smith. 

CONSTABLES. 
1839,  Chauncey  Root,  Alvin  Bacon ;  1840,  C.  Root,  Rufus  Aldrich ; 
1841,  John  H.  Moss,  C.  Root;  1842,  Jos.  Eastland,  Jr.,  Barton 
Johnson;  1843,  Aaron  Roberts;  1844,  Aaron  Roberts,  Lewis  Har- 
ris; 1845,  Lewis  Harris,  George  C.  Oliver,  John  Stratton,  Rich- 
mond French;  1846,  Stephen  Wattles,  Alonzo  Bonfoey;  1847, 
Stephen  Howard,  Alonzo  Bonfoey ;  1848,  A.  Bonfoey,  Wm. 
French,  George  W.  Clark,  Stephen  Wattles ;  1849,  Josiah  Bush- 
nell,  Hubbard  Sherwood;  1850,  Leander  Bonfoey,  Nathan  Fran- 
cisco; 1851,  Henry  Woodruff",  David  Ludington;  1852,  Roswell 
Aldrich,  William  French;  1853,  William  Jenkins,  Wm.  French, 
Alonzo  Bacon,  George  E.  Martin,  Jr. ;  1854,  George  E.  Martin, 
Jr.,  Leander  Bonfoey;  1855,  Samuel  Sherwood,  Miles  Cooley, 
John  F.  Oliver ;  1856,  Alvin  P.  Holmes,  William  Jenkins,  Cor- 
nelius Quick,  James  Thomson;  1857,  A.  S.  Bacon,  A.  Ludington, 
V.  Lathrop,  W.  Buck;  1858,  Jefferson  Smith,  Daniel  Jones,  G. 

A.  Matteson,  V.  R.  Lathrop ;  1859,  Chauncey  Root,  D.  J.  Smith, 
Reuben  Booth,  Otis  Pitts;  1860,  Otis  Pitts,  W.  S.  Buck,  Archi- 
bald Ludington,  Jr.,  David  J.  Smith ;  1861,  F.  N.  Shaw,  Wm. 

B.  Bennett,  Hiram  Patterson,  Noah  F.  Howard;  1862,  John 
Dodgson,  Clinton  Bacon,  G.  B.  Chase,  N.  Johnson ;  1863,  John 

Shirley,  Hiram  Patterson,  M.  Meredith,  Joseph ;  1864,  W. 

Buck,  S.  B.  Lanning,  Eli  B.  Stark,  Ebenezer  Durkee;  1865,  John 
Shirley,  N.  B.  Moss,  F.  C.  Rouse,  Cornelius  Quick  ;  1866,  Samuel 


Sherwood,  Ebenezer  Pike,  Wm.  B.  Bennett,  Samuel  B.  Lanning; 
,  1867-68,  no  record;  1869,  C.  Parrish,  J.  C.  Clermont,  T.  J.  Belcher, 
R.  Hannahs ;  1870,  Gustavus  M.  Gates,  William  B.  Bennett,  Ira 
D.  Matteson,  George  A.  Turner;  1871,  W.  H.  Oliver,  Martin  Ba- 
con, Frank  Aldrich,  Albert  Bonfoey;  1872,  Norton  B.  Moss, 
Eliphalet  Parrish,  Burr  Lanning,  Rosseau  Durkee;  1873,  Oliver 
Parrish,  William  Oliver,  Burr  Lanning,  William  Quail;  1874, 
M.  Bacon,  J.  R.  Blodget,  William  Oliver,  Merritt  Chubb;  1875, 
James  Cooley,  Ebenezer  Durkee,  Wm.  B.  Sherwood,  Ira  D.  Mat- 
teson ;  1876,  Ambrose  Beebe,  Fred.  Cox,  C.  Durkee,  Charles  0. 
Cobb  ;  1877,  James  N.  Cooley,  Ira  D.  Matteson,  Henry  E.  Thomp- 
son, Orange  D.  Beebe;  1878,  Martin  Bacon,  Andrew  Gilmore, 
Ambrose  Beebe,  George  W.  Freeman;  1879,  Charles  Smith,  Mar- 
tin Bacon,  Samuel  J.  Cromie,  Ambrose  Beebe. 

POST-OFFICES. 

For  several  years  the  settlers  in  Portage  received  their 
mail  at  Schoolcraft,  or  the  "  Big  Island,"  as  it  was  more 
familiarly  known  ;  but  about  1840,  a  post-office  was  estab- 
lished at  Carpenter's  Corners,  and  proved  a  source  of  great 
convenience  while  it  was  continued.  The  office  for  the 
township  is  now  located  at  the  Centre,  and  known  as  Por- 
tage Centre  Post-Office. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  first  school  in  what  now  constitutes  the  township 
was  taught  by  a  Vermonter  named  Rufus  Rice,  about 
1833-34,  in  Caleb  Sweetland's  log  house  on  Dry  Prairie. 

A  log  house,  probably  erected  for  a  dwelling,  was  built 
about  1835  near  McKee's  Corners,  at  the  Indian  Fields,  in 
which  a  school  was  taught  in  1836  by  Miss  Penelope  Thayer. 
A  frame  building  was  afterwards  erected  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood, and  was  used  both  as  a  school-house  and  a  church, 
meetings  being  held  in  it  by  the  Methodists.  Near  by  was 
a  burial-ground  in  which  a  number  of  the  early  settlers  were 
interred. 

The  report  of  the  school  inspectors  of  Portage  township 
for  the  year  ending  Sept.  1,  1879,  contains  the  following 
table  of  statistics : 

Number  of  districts  (whole,  6;  fractional,  3)....  9 

Children  of  school  age 295 

Attendance  during  year 252 

Number  of  days  school  taught 1199 

Number  of  school-houses  (brick,  1;  frame,  8)....  9 

Number  of  sittings 394 

Value  of  property $5674 

Teachers  employed  (male,  6;  female,  13) 19 

Wages    paid    teachers    (male,    $447 ;    female, 

$629.50) $1076.50 

Total  resources  for  year $1641.58 

Amount  on  hand  Sept.  1,  1879 239.07 

Total  expenditures,  less  amount  on  hand $1402.51 

RELIGIOUS. 

Methodist  class-meetings  were  established  at  an  early  day 
by  John  Henika  (living  in  the  south  part  of  Kalamazoo 
township),  J.  E.  Dodson,  and  others,  and  services  were  held 
in  the  frame  school-house  at  Indian  Fields  Corners.  Elders 
Merrill  and  Winchell  were  the  first  preachers  who  located 
in  town,  the  latter  coming  first,  as  elsewhere  mentioned. 

The  township  contains  three  cemeteries, — one  on  section 
2,  another  on  section  8,  and  the  third  on  section  34,  the 
latter  being  of  recent  date. 

To  those  who  have  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the 
historian  in  his  endeavors  to  gather  the   foregoing  facts 
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sincere  thanks  are  tendered.  Among  the  number  may  be 
mentioned  Caleb  Sweetland  and  Benj.  M.  Austin,  of  Kala- 
mazoo ;  Harvey  S.  Booth,  Daniel  Cahill,  Thomas  Cooley, 
Eli  Harrison,  Samuel  Crooks,  and  John  E.  Woodard,  of 
the  township  of  Portage ;  and  Charles  0.  Cobb,  township 
clerk,  for  the  use  of  the  records. 


BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCHES. 


JOHN  F.  OLIVER 

was  born  in  Springfield,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  2,  1820. 
His  father,  George  C.  Oliver,  was  born  in  Scotland,  and 
came  to  this  country  in  1795,  being  then  ten  years  of  age. 
He  moved  to  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1826,  where  he  lived 
until  1843,  when  he  came  to  Kalamazoo  County,  and  settled 
in  Portage,  where  he  died,  Feb.  11,  1850,  aged  sixty-five 
years. 

John  F.  Oliver  lived  with  his  parents  until  March,  1849, 
at  which  time  he  married  Lucy,  daughter  of  Elijah  Root, 
who  came  from  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  settled  in  Portage, 
in  1833.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  this  town. 
He  was  supervisor  in  the  years  1861  to  1865  inclusive. 
He  died  April  16,  1861. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Oliver  was  married  he  built  a  small  house 
on  fifty  acres  of  unimproved  land,  which  was  a  portion  of  his 
father's  farm.  From  this  small  beginning  he  has  become 
the  owner  of  a  fine  farm  of  two  hundred  acres,  well  im- 
proved, with  fine  buildings  and  pleasant  surroundings. 
Politically,  Mr.  Oliver  was  originally  a  Whig.  Since  the 
organization  of  the  Republican  party  he  has  been  identified 
with  it.  He  has  held  the  offices  of  school  inspector,  town 
clerk,  supervisor,  and  justice  of  the  peace  for  several  years, 
and  is  the  representative  of  his  district  in  the  present  Legis- 
lature (1880). 

He  has  two  sons :  the  oldest,  William  H.,  married  Geor- 
giana  Marsh,  and  lives  near  the  old  home ;  John  K.  resides 
at  home,  and  a  daughter  died  in  infancy. 

Coming  into  the  county  in  the  early  days  of  its  settle- 
ment, Mr.  Oliver  has  watched  the  progress  of  improvements 
in  the  various  branches  of  industry  with  interest.  A  man 
of  strong  personal  character,  he  is  plain  and  unassuming ; 
largely  interested  and  well  versed  in  the  important  topics 
of  the  day,  and  possesses  that  sound  judgment  characteristic 
of  the  self-made  men  of  Michigan. 


JAMES  N.  COOLEY 
was  born  in  Le  Roy,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  10,  1817. 
His  grandfather,  Reuben  Cooley,  came  from  Massachusetts 
and  settled  in  Le  Roy  in  1811.  When  a  boy,  James  N. 
went  with  his  father,  Benjamin  Cooley,  to  Chautauqua  Co., 
N.  Y.,  where  he  grew  to  manhood.  He  was  the  only  child, 
and  lived  with  his  parents  until  the  death  of  his  father, 
which  occurred  in  1850.  From  that  time  James  N.  con- 
tinued to  carry  on  the  farm  until  1865,  when  he  sold  out 
and  came  to  Kalamazoo  County,  and  purchased  a  farm  at 
"  Carpenter's  Corners,"  in  the  township  of  Portage,  where 
he  has  since  resided.  Upon  this  farm  he  has  erected  fine 
55 


buildings  and  made  substantial  improvements,  farming  being 
his  principal  business,  although  he  has  been  engaged  in  the 
sale  of  agricultural  implements,  and  is  at  present  engaged 
extensively  in  the  sale  of  the  spring-tooth  harrow  manufac- 
tured by  D.  Waterbury  &  Co.,  of  Kalamazoo. 


WILLIAM  MILHAM 

was  born  in  the  town  of  Claverack,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  5,  1824.  When  he  was  twenty  years  old  he  came  to 
Michigan  with  his  father,  John  Milham,  who  settled  in 
the  town  of  Kalamazoo.  William  remained  with  his  father 
four  years.  He  then  started  out  in  life  for  himself,  buying, 
in  company  with  his  brother,  of  a  Mr.  Stone,  the  two  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  he  now  owns  in  Portage,  and  on  which  he 
resides.  The  quarter-section  on  which  his  buildings  are 
situated  had  nearly  all  been  broken  up,  and  on  it  were  a 
small  house  and  two  barns.  In  1857  he  bought  his  broth- 
er's share  in  the  farm,  giving  him  as  part  payment  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  timber-land  which  he  had  pre- 
viously purchased.  Mr.  Milham  has  improved  his  farm, 
and  built  a  large  and  beautiful  house  with  fine  outbuildings. 
His  location  is  a  sightly  one,  being  in  the  centre  of  a  large 
park,  tastefully  ornamented  with  trees  and  shrubbery.  To 
his  farm  he  has  added,  until  at  this  time  he  owns  about  four 
hundred  acres.  Mr.  Milham  is  not  a  politician,  but  always 
votes.     He  is  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  Milham  has  been  thrice  married.  His  first  wife  was 
Miss  Ann  Eliza  Ham,  who  was  born  in  Claverack,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  30,  1826.  They  were  married  April  19,  1849. 
There  was  born  to  them  one  child,  Annie  E.,  April  27, 
1862.     Mrs.  Milham  died  May  27,  1862. 

For  his  second  wife  he  married  Mariette  Root,  who  died 
in  1866. 

Married,  third,  Miss  Emma  Scudder,  who  was  born  in 
Newton  village,  Conn.,  Dec.  8,  1837  ;  died  March  27, 
1876.  There  was  born  to  them  one  daughter,  Flora  E., 
July  3,  1870. 

HARYEY  S.    BOOTH 

was  born  in  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  28, 1810.  When 
a  lad  his  father  moved  with  the  family  to  the  then  frontier 
of  Western  New  York,  where  Harvey  S.  lived  until  1837, 
when  he  emigrated  to  Kalamazoo  County,  and  engaged  in 
building  barns,  making  this  a  specialty  and  employing 
several  men.  From  this  enterprise  he  secured  sufficient 
means  to  purchase  eighty  acres  of  land,  and  was  married, 
Oct.  27,  1840,  to  Tirzah  S.  Osborn,  daughter  of  Deacon 
William  Osborn,  who  came  from  Utica,  N.  Y.,  where  she 
was  born  Sept.  6,  1820.  To  this  union  have  been*  born 
two  daughters, — Amelia  F.,  who  married  J.  P.  Stevens, 
of  Kalamazoo  ;  and  Sarah  Belle,  who  is  unmarried.  Soon 
after  they  were  married  Mr.  Booth  and  his  wife  settled  on 
their  land,  built  a  small  house,  and  commenced  to  make  a 
home.  Here  they  have  lived  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  by 
their  industry,  economy,  and  good  management  have  a  fine 
farm,  with  large  and  commodious  buildings,  and  pleasant 
surroundings. 

Mr.  Booth  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  town  since  its  organization. 
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He  has  held  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  most  of  the 
time  since  that  date.  Politically  he  was  formerly  a  Whig, 
but  has  been  identified  with  the  Republican  party  since  its 
organization.  In  all  public  affairs  he  takes  an  active  part ;  is 
interested  in  agricultural  matters,  and  conducts  his  farm  with 
a  degree  of  intelligence  that  gives  him  good  returns.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  and  has  been 
Master  of  the  grange. 


His  neighbors  again  and  again  have  left  the  adjustment  of 
their  differences  to  him,  without  process  of  law,  thus  real- 
izing the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  Scripture  text,  "Be- 
hold how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell 
together  in  unity !"  The  interests  of  the  widow  and  or- 
phan have  had  his  consideration,  and  always  with  an  effort 
on  his  part  to  protect  them  against  the  avarice  and  grasping 
disposition  of  the  selfish.    Order,  system,  and  well-concerted 


Photos,  by  Packard,  Kalamazoo. 


HARVEY   S.    BOOTH. 


MRS.    HARVEY   S.    BOOTH. 


But  a  small  number  of  men  now  living  date  back  for  so 
many  years  to  a  constant  residence  in  the  township  of  Port- 
age as  Harvey  S.  Booth.  His  fellow-townsmen  all  speak 
kindly  of  him :  they  point  to  him  as  the  man  who  has  the 
firmness  and  integrity  to  hold  the  scales  of  justice  nicely 
balanced ;  and  with  proper  consideration  of  these  qualities, 
they  have  given  him,  by  a  strong  voice  of  the  people,  the 
place  of  justice  of  the  peace  for  a  long  series  of  years. 


plans  are  evident  in  all  his  efforts,  especially  in  farm  man- 
agement. Whoever  visits  the  premises  owned  and  occupied 
by  Harvey  S.  Booth  and  his  good  wife  are  sure  of  a  gen- 
erous welcome,  and  the  recollection  of  the  visit  always 
brings  up  the  idea  that  here  is  a  family  who  might  with 
profit  be  imitated  by  many  others  for  their  industry,  prac- 
tical skill  and  management,  and  kind  consideration  for  the 
interests  of  their  acquaintances  and  neighbors. 


PRAIRIE     RONDE. 


NATURAL  FEATURES. 
Geographical. — The  township  of  Prairie  Ronde  occupies 
the  southwest  corner  of  Kalamazoo  County,  and  is  desig- 
nated on  the  government  survey  of  Michigan  as  township 
4  south,  in  range  12  west.  It  was  surveyed  into  sections 
and  their  subdivisions,  in  1829,  by  Edward  H.  Lytle.  It 
is  bounded  north  by  Texas  township,  east  by  Schoolcraft, 
south  by  St.  Joseph  County,  west  by  Van  Buren  County. 

Topograph^/,  Sails,  etc. — Within  this  township  lies  some- 
thing less  than  half  of  the  famous  "  Prairie  Ronde,"  a 
broad  and  beautiful  savanna,  covered,  at  the  date  when  its 
vicinity  first  became  the  abode  of  the  white  man,  with  a 
vesture  of  flowers  that  gave  it  almost  fairy-like  beauty. 
Its  gentle  swells  and  generally  pleasing  aspect,  together 
with  its  excellent  soil, — being  a  rich  black  loam, — capti- 
vated the  pioneer  beholder,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  first  settler  in  the  township  or  county  should  have 
made  his  home  on  its  confines.  The  surface  of  the  town- 
ship is  generally  level,  with  slight  undulations  along  the 
streams.  The  soil,  aside  from  that  of  the  prairie,  is  of  that 
quality  peculiar  to  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan,  being 
more  or  less  sandy,  with  clay  in  some  places.  It  is  excel- 
lent for  the  growth  of  fruit  and  grain.  The  principal  water- 
course of  the  township  is  Rocky  Creek,  which  flows  in  a 
gentle  depression  known  as  "  Pleasant  Valley."  The  gen- 
eral course  of  the  stream  is  southeast,  and  it  furnishes 
considerable  water-power. 

The  Northwestern  Grand  Trunk  Railway  crosses  the  . 
southeastern  portion  of  the  township  diagonally  from  north- 
east to  southwest.  This  road  was  formerly  known  as  the 
"  Peninsular  Railway,"  and  later  as  the  "  Chicago  and  Lake 
Huron"  and  '•  Chicago  and  Northeastern."  It  was  built 
about  1871. 

Several  small  lakes  and  ponds  are  found  in  the  township^ 
most  of  them  being  quite  shallow.  Paw  Paw  Lake  lies 
partly  on  sections  5  and  6,  the  balance  being  in  Texas  town- 
ship. Wolf  Lake  is  a  small  sheet  of  water  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  section  2.  On  the  same  section  also  is  Har- 
rison Lake,  so  named  from  the  first  settler  in  the  town  and 
county.  It  at  one  time  contained  a  volume  of  water  having 
a  depth  of  some  sixteen  #  feet,  but  at  present  is  little  else 
than  an  extensive  marsh.  It  has  at  times  been  stocked 
with  fish,  which  thrived  while  there  was  a  sufficient  depth 
of  water,  but  dry  seasons  and  extreme  cold  winters  com- 
bined to  dry  up  the  lake  and  freeze  the  fish.  Several  other 
ponds  are  shown  on  the  map  which  are  not  designated  by 
name. 

In  the  southeast  part  of  the  town  is  the  locality  long 
known  as  "  Insley's  Corners."  The  southern  portion  of 
the  township,  which  was  quite  heavily  timbered,  was  settled 
much  later  than  the  remainder,  not  claiming  the  attention 


of  the  pioneers  until  after  the  prairie  was  nearly  or  quite 
all  appropriated ;  yet  very  good,  and  in  some  places  excel- 
lent, improvements  have  been  made,  and  the  south  part 
of  the  township  is  at  present  in  a  prosperous  state. 

INDIAN   VILLAGE. 

On  the  northwest  corner  of  Prairie  Ronde  a  band  of  some 
250  Pottawattomiea  and  Ottawas,  under  the  chieftainship 
of  Sa-ga-maw,  had  a  village  and  cultivated  fields.  The 
burial-ground  for  their  chiefs  was  located  where  is  now 
George  Nesbitt's  orchard,  and  there  Sa-ga-maw  was  buried. 
While  living  with  his  son  the  old  chief  was  killed  by  an 
Indian  from  near  Jackson,  to  avenge  some  real  or  fancied 
wrong,  and  the  son  succeeded  to  the  chieftainship.  Another 
burial-place  used  by  them  was  located  some  forty  rods  far- 
ther west.  The  Indians  were  greatly  attached  to  the  locality 
in  which  their  village  lay,  and  were  exceedingly  loth  to  leave 
it.  It  is  asserted  that  after  the  treaty  at  Chicago,  in  1821, 
ceding  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  State — except  cer- 
tain reservations — to  the  government,  the  line  of  the  Not- 
tawa-seepe  reservation  was  run  eight  miles  farther  east  than 
was  agreed  upon,  and  the  Indians  were  consequently  greatly 
discontented.  However,  they  finally  removed  to  it,  and 
about  1833-34  the  settlers  broke  up  about  80  acres  of  land 
for  them  on  Gourd-Neck  Prairie.  More  or  less  dissatisfaction 
always  existed  concerning  this  reservation,  and  after  it  was 
purchased  of  the  Indians,  in  1833,  it  was  not  uutil  1840 
that  they  were  finally  removed  to  a  home  in  the  then  "  far 
West,"  although  the  stipulation  of  the  sale  was  that  they 
were  only  to  remain  upon  the  land  two  years,  or  until  1835. 

LAND-ENTRIES. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  those  who  entered  land  in  what 
is  now  Prairie  Ronde  township,  together  with  the  section 
and  year  of  entry  : 

Section  1. — 1831,  John  Perrine,  Nathaniel  Leverich,  Doctor  Smith, 
Ambrose  Searle,  Daniel  Bacon. 

Section  2. — 1830,  James  M.  Fellows,  Elias  S.  Harrison  ;  1831,  Joseph 
A.  Smith,  John  Perrine,  Bazel  Harrison,  Roswell  Kelsey. 

Section  3. — 1830,  Towner  Savage,  Noble  McKinstry,  John  Nesbitt, 
Robert  Nesbitt;  1831,  Isaac  N.  Hurd,  Noble  McKinstry;  1836, 
George  Nesbitt,  Darius  Wells. 

Section  4. — 1830,  Josiah  Rosecrants ;  1831,  Jonas  Barber,  Bazel  Har- 
rison; 1832,  Lucius  Lyon,  Alonzo  Van  Duzer,  Major  Griswold 
Van  Duzer;  1836,  Joseph  Roby. 

Section  5.— 1831,  Reuben  W.  Fox;  1832,  John  Perrine  ;  1834,  Russell 
Munger ;  1835,  Niles  H.  Kinney,  John  Wilsey,  and  Carlos  Wil- 
liams; 1836,  Joseph  Roby. 

Section  6.— 1834,  William  Bishop ;  1835,  Niles  H.  Kinney,  William 
Spears ;  1836,  George  Emerson,  Joseph  Roby. 

Section  7.— 1834,  William  Bishop ;  1835,  James  D.  Smith,  James  S. 
Cowgill,  Peter  F.  Alexander,  Niles  H.  Kinney,  Henry  D.  Mun- 
ger; 1836,  James  D.  Smith,  William  Bishop. 

Section  8. — 1831,  Roswell  Kelsey;  1832,  Oscar  Fitzgerald  Eekler; 
1834,  Abram  Ingle  Shaver ;  1835,  Niles  H.  Kinney,  Isaac  W. 
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Gould,  Ira  Carpenter,  Marsden  Alexander,  John  Kelly  j  1837,  N. 

H.  Kinney. 
Section  9.— 1830,   John   Nesbitt,    Robert   Nesbitt;    1831,  Abram  I. 

Shaver,  Allen  Sumner;  1832,  Major  Griswold  Van  Duzer,  Alan- 
son  Wood;  1833,  Hannibal  G.  Rice;  1835,  Daniel  Bates. 
Section  10.-1830,  John   Kelly,  Thomas   Barber,  Abram   I.  Shaver, 

Jonas  Barber;  1831,  Isaac  Sumner,  Allen  Sumner. 
Section  11.— 1830,  William  A.  Bishop ;  1831,  Abram  Davidson,  II.  G. 

Rice,  A.  Wood,  L.  Lyon,  Bazel  Harrison,  Thomas  Bendure. 
Section  12.— 1830,  Ephraim  Harrison ;  1831,  Reuben  W.  Fox,  John 

Perrine,  Robert  and  James  Smith,  Stephen  Hoyt,  Richard  Holmes, 

L.  Lyon. 
Section  13.— 1830,  Henry  Whipple  ;  1831,  Christiana  Charles,  Towner 

Savage;   1832,  Godfrey  Knight,  Lyman  Isbell,  Daniels  and  Dela- 

more  Duncan,  Thomas  C.  Sheldon,  Eurotas  P.  Hastings. 
Section   14.— 1830,   Thomas  Stillwell,  Stephen  II.  Richardson,  Titus 

Bronson,  Andrew  Calhoun;  1831,  Abner  Calhoun. 
Section  15.— 1830,  Abram  I.  Shaver;   1831,  James  and  Robert  Smith, 

Titus  Bronson,  Jacob  Winter;  1835,  Marsden  Alexander,  John 

Kelly;    1836,  Samuel  Hackett  :   1837,  James  Gate,  Jr.;    1853, 

Thaddeus  Smith  ;  1855,  Abram  I.  Shaver.     ' 
Section  16. — School  land. 
Section  17.— 1834,   Abram    I.  Shaver;    1835,   Nelson  W.   Alexander, 

Henry  D.  Munger,  Dennis  Bates;  1836,  S.  II.  Richardson,  Joseph 

Roby. 
Section  18.— 1833,  John  Jewell;   1835,  Luke  Munger,  Samuel  Covey, 

H.  D.  Munger. 
Section  19.— 1833,  John  Jewell;  1835,  Elijah  Kinney,  Asa  C.  Briggs ; 

1837,  Jerome  Cobb;  1839,  Warren  Covey ;  1850,  Jedson  Ball. 
Section  20.— 1835,   Salmon   Grant,  Stephen   W.   Frank;  1836,   Jesse 

Smith  ;  1855,  Alfred  Howard. 
Section   21. — 1835,  Luther  Carleton,  Delamore  Duncan,   John  Dix  ; 

1836,  Abram  Wigant,  John  S.  Hoyt,  Nathan  M.  Thomas ;  1837, 
John  Cowgill,  Nathan  M.  Thomas. 

Section  22. — 1831,  James  Smith,  Robert  Smith,  Abner  Calhoun,  and 

I.  Sumner ;  1835,  John  V.  Buskirk ;    1836,   Ransford   C.  Hoyt, 

Justin  Clark,  William  Duncan,  Jr.;   1837,  Jesse  M.  Crosse;  1855, 

John  Hartman. 
Section  23.— 1830,  Isaac  Sumner,  Justin  Clark,  George  Brown,  John 

Insley,  Peter  Wigant,  Stephens  Hoyt;  1831,  Isaac  Sumner. 
Section  24.— 1830,  George  Brown,  Ransford  C.  Hoyt,  Henry  Whipple; 

1832,  Charles  Wolcott,  James  Knight,  John  Knight,  Nathan  M. 

Thomas,  E.  P.  Hastings  ;  1833,  James  Smith,  Jr. 
Section   25. — 1830,    David    M.    Hanson,    Delamore   Duncan,   Justin 

Clark,  Joseph  Bair,  David  Beadle,  John  Insley;  1831,  C.  Bair. 
Section  26.— 1830,   R.   C.   Hoyt,  Joseph  Bair,  Jonas  Barber,   Peter 

Wigant;  1831,  Stephens  Hoyt,  John  Bair;  1836,  Jonas  Knight; 

1837,  Jay  R.  Monroe. 

Section  27.— 1836,  John  Knight,  Samuel  Stewer;  1837,  William  Dun- 
can, Jr.,  Stiles  K.  Dodson,  Godfrey  Knight;  latter  also  in  1852- 

53 ;  1854-55,  Delamore  Duncan. 
Section  28.-1835,  D.  Duncan ;  1836,  John  Knight,  George  Wilson, 

Jeremiah  Humphreys  ;  1837,  Nancy  Alexander. 
Section  29.— 1836,  Godfrey  Knight,  Chauncey  B.  Slade,  J.  Humphreys, 

Daniel  Whitfield;    1837,  Joshua  B.  Dunkin ;    1851,   David  G. 

Kendall ;  1854,  John  Insley. 
.Section  30.-1837,  Robert  Morris,  James  Knight,  William  M.  Adams, 

Vincent  L.  Bradford,  James  Knight ;  1852,  John  T.  Knight. 
Section  31.— 1836,  Robert  Morris;  1855,  J.  M.  Day,  Hiram  Baker. 
Section  32.— 1836,  Godfrey  Knight,  Isaac  T.  Raymond ;  1837,  V.  L. 

Bradford. 
Section  33.— 1836,  John  Knight;  1837,  John  Knight,  James  Knight, 

James  R.  Mancell. 
Section  34.— 1835,    D.    Duncan;  1836,   John   Knight;    1837,   John 

Knight  and  Delamore  Duncan,  Richard  Knight. 
Section  35.— 1830,  Delamore  Duncan,  Stephens  Hoyt ;  1 831,  Robert  and 

James  Smith,^James  Townsend,  Samuel  Hackett,  E.  H.  Lothrop, 

Jacob  Hendricks ;  1836,  John  N.  Wheeler,  Abraham  C.  Prutz- 

man. 
Section  36. — 1830,  Abiel  Fellows,  Erastus  Guilford,  William  Duncan ; 

1830-31,  Jonathan  Wood. 

EARLY   SETTLEMENT— PIONEER   INCIDENTS. 
In  what  is  now  the  township  of  Prairie  Ronde  was  made 
the  first  permanent  settlement  in  Kalamazoo  County.    The 


location  was  in  its  northeast  portion,  near  a  beautiful  lake, 
and  the  person  who  had  the  honor  of  being  the  pioneer  set- 
tler of  the  county — at  the  time  being  nearly  sixty  years 
0f  age — lived  until  the  winds  of  more  than  "  a  hundred 
winters"  had  "  whistled  through  his  branches,"  and  departed 
to  the  realm  of  the  future  in  the  knowledge  that  all  his  life 
long  he  had  never  known  a  personal  enemy.  His  name — 
Bazel  Harrison— will  long  be  revered  by  those  who 
knew  him  or  shall  read  of  him  from  the  historic  page.  His 
father's  brother,  Benjamin  Harrison,  was  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  judge  was 
therefore  a  cousin  of  President  Harrison,  the  hero  of  Fort 
Meigs  and  Tippecanoe. 

The  time  at  which  Judge  Harrison  settled  on  the  prairie 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  some  averring 
that  it  was  in  the  fall  of  1827,  and  others  that  it  was  in 
the  fall  of  1828.  From  all  evidence  it  is  hardly  to  be  dis- 
puted that  the  date  of  his  arrival  was  the  5th  day  of 
November,  1828.  James  H.  Stone,  Esq.,  of  Kalamazoo, 
formerly  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Kalamazoo  Telegraph, 
prepared,  with  much  pains,  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  life 
of  Judge  Harrison,  which  was  published  in  1874,  immedi- 
ately after  the  death  of  the  latter,  and  it  is  thought  proper 
to  incorporate  a  large  portion  of  it  in  this  history,  as  it  is 
very  complete  and  authentic : 

"  Judge  Harrison  came  of  not  only  hardy  stock,  but  patriotic  an- 
cestry. His  paternal  grandfather,  William  Harrison,  was  a  native  of 
Scotland,  and  his  grandmother  of  Welsh  birth.  These  grandparents 
emigrated  to  Virginia,  and  settled  either  in  Berkeley  or  Charles  City 
County  early  in  the  last  century.  His  father's  name  was  also  William 
Harrison,  and  he  was  born  in  Berkeley,  Va.,  about  1732.  William 
Harrison,  Jr.,  was  twice  married,  and  by  his  two  wives  was  the  father 
of  23  children,  our  centenarian  being  a  son  of  the  second  wife,  whose 
name  was  Worlender  Davis.  His  father  married  her  in  Maryland 
about  the  same  time  his  younger  brother,  Benjamin  Harrison  (father 
of  President  Harrison  and  uncle  of  the  judge),  married  her  mother, 
Clara  Davis,  a  widow.  These  two  brothers  seem  to  have  been  very 
unlike  in  tastes  and  character.  Benjamin  Harrison,  as  is  well  known, 
was  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  Revolution,  a  man  of  great  in- 
tellectual power  and  brilliant  career.  He  entered  public  life  at 
twenty-four,  as  a  member  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  of 
which  he  soon  became  one  of  the  leaders.  He  participated  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  first  Congress,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration,  and  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  served  with 
distinction  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  war.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Washington,  and  was  three  times  elected  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia. William  Harrison,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  was 
not  lacking  in  natural  capacity  and  not  behind  his  younger  brother 
in  patriotism.  But  he  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  characters,  so 
frequently  found  in  great  families,  who  are  never  successful.  He  was, 
so  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  of  good  habits  and  industrious,  but,  as 
his  grandson  (who  remembers  him  well)  said  to  the  writer,  '  He  never 
got  ahead;  he  farmed  it  all  his  life,  yet  never  owned  a  farm  !'♦  If, 
however,  he  did  not  render  so  great  service  to  his  country  as  his 
illustrious  brother,  he  did  not  live  in  vain,  and  was  not  lacking  in 
patriotic  endeavor.  Of  his  23  children  16  attained  their  majority, 
and  Judge  Harrison  has  several  times  described  to  us,  with  pride  and 
enthusiasm,  the  departure  of  six  of  his  older  brothers  for  Washington's 
army.  It  must  have  been  in  the  year  1778,  perhaps  just  after  Clin- 
ton's defeat  at  Monmouth  had  kindled  the  hopes  of  patriots,  or  the 
inhuman  massacre  by  Butler's  savages  at  Wyoming  had  aroused 
their  indignation  and  fears,  and  the  father's  address  to  his  sons  was 
worthy  a  sire  of  Rome  or  Sparta.  '  Boys,'  said  he  to  his  six  stalwart 
grown  sons,  1 1  cannot  go  into  the  army  myself,— I  am  too  old,  and 
must  remain  to  care  for  mother  and  the  younger  children,  but  I  will 

*  With  23  children  and  living  in  Virginia,  who  could  wonder?— 
Historian. 
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look  after  the  farm  and  raise  the  crops  while  you  are  gone.  We  must 
not  let  the  British  get  a  foothold  in  this  country.  We  had  better  all 
die  than  to  do  that.  Go  and  fight  for  your  country  and  follow  where 
Washington  leads,  and  may  God  bless  and  keep  you  !'  As  the  old 
judge  last  summer  (1873)  described  to  us  this  scene,  there  was  some- 
thing of  youthful  fire  in  his  half-dimmed  eyes,  and  his  voice 
strengthened  as  he  related  this  event  of  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago. 
It  evidently  made  an  impression  on  his  youthful  mind  never  to  be 
effaced.  '  Oh,  yes,  I  remember  well/  said  he;  'we  all  helped  them  put 
on  their  guns  and  swords,  and  I  saw  them  march  away  together,  just 
at  daylight,  to  fight  under  Washington.'  And  then  he  related  some 
of  their  narrow  escapes  and  spoke  of  wounds  they  had  received;  how 
1  Kinzie  had  a  bullet  in  his  neck/  which  he  would  never  have  ex- 
tracted, but  carried  with  him  to  his  grave  that  souvenir  of  battle. 

"The  judge's  father  had  learned  to  love  and  honor  Washington, 
for  he  had  been  with  him  in  Braddock's  expedition,  and  often  told 
his  children  the  story  of  that  awful  day  and  the  charmed  life  that  the 
young  Virginian  colonel,  who  was  afterwards  to  be  so  great  in  history, 
seemed  to  bear. 

"Just  when  and  where  the  judge's  parents  were  married  we  have 
been  unable  to  definitely  fix.  They  were,  we  think,  however,  married 
in  Frederick  Co.,  Md.,  about  1750,  for  men  and  women  married  young 
in  those  days.  Our  centenarian  was  born  in  the  county  named,  thirty 
miles  from  Baltimore.  As  to  the  year  of  his  birth,  there  is,  and  has 
been  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  some  dispute  in  the  family.  The 
old  family  record  was  destroyed  about  1839,  and  the  children  do  not 
agree  as  to  the  date.  The  oldest  son,  William  Harrison,  who  lives  in 
Climax,  contends  that  it  was  in  1770,  and  assures  us  that  he  knows 
he  is  right,  for  he  had  made  a  transcript  of  the  old  Bible  record  only 
a  few  weeks  before  that  was  destroyed,  at  the  burning  of  his  sister's 
house,  thirty  years  ago,  and  this  copy  he  exhibited  to  us.  He  is  just 
twenty  years,  lacking  two  months,  younger  than  his  father,  and  is 
positive  of  the  accuracy  of  his  statement,  which,  he  says,  his  mother 
corroborated  just  before  her  death.  Judge  Harrison  himself  says  he 
was  born  in  1771,  and  that  is  the  year  all  the  children,  except  the 
oldest,  agreed  upon.  We  have  made  considerable  effort  to  gather 
evidence  on  this  point,  and  in  the  course  of  the  search  have  talked 
with  the  judge's  neighbors  and  fellow-pioneers.  Several  of  these 
latter  claim  that  the  judge  stated  to  them,  while  the  old  record  was 
in  existence,  that  he  was  born  in  1772.  Many  of  our  readers,  at  first 
thought,  may  consider  it  strange  that  there  should  be  any  dispute  on 
a  simple  question  of  age,  but  in  the  course  of  our  search  on  this  sub- 
ject not  less  than  ten  similar  cases  have  been  related  to  us,  and  that 
such  disagreements  are  quite  common  in  old  families,  and  among  even 
middle-aged  people,  any  one  by  a  little  attention  to  the  subject  will 
discover.  It  is  only  fair,  when  there  is  such  disagreement,  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  preponderance  of  family  testimony,  and  that  fixes  the 
date  of  the  judge's  birth  at  March  15,  1771. 

"  The  names  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  who  grew  up  were  as  fol- 
lows: William,  Josiah,  Kinzie,  Grovier,  Samuel,  James,  £ephaniah, 
Sarah,  Phoebe,  and  Amelia,  half-brothers  and  sisters,  children  of  his 
father  by  his  first  wife;  and  Elisha,  Diana,  Shadrack,  Ephraim,.and 
Joseph,  own  brothers  and  sisters.  All  of  them,  except  the  last  three 
named,  were  older  than  Bazel,  who  was  the  third  child  by  the  second 
wife.  None  of  these  brothers  and  sisters  are  now  living,  nor  are  we 
able  to  give  accurately  the  dates  when  they  died.  The  father  lived  to 
a  good  old  age,  and  died  in  Western  Pennsylvania  about  1812. 

"  The  family  lived  near  Frederick  until  our  hero  was  about  nine 
years  old,  when  his  father  thought  to  better  his  condition  by  removing 
to  Virginia,  and  the  family  accordingly  crossed  the  Potomac  and 
settled  on  a  farm  near  Winchester,  in  that  part  of  Frederick  County 
which  is  now  known  as  Hampshire  County. 

"They  did  not  long  remain  there,  but  after  five  years'  residence 
crossed  into  Pennsylvania,  settling  near  Greencastle,  Franklin  Co., 
five  or  six  miles  from  the  Maryland  line.  The  older  children  had  by 
this  time  become  somewhat  scattered,  several  being  married  and 
engaged  in  farming  in  Virginia  and  Maryland.  The  family  con- 
sisted of  the  father  and  mother  and  the  younger  children.  Bazel  was 
fourteen  years  old.  He  helped  his  father  on  the  rented  farm  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  went  to  work  in  a  distillery,  a  business  he  fol- 
lowed as  long  as  he  lived  in  Pennsylvania.  There  are  a  few  incidents 
of  his  early  life  that  we  are  able  to  obtain.  He  was  a  steady,  hard- 
working lad,  energetic  and  thorough.  He  received  but  little  educa- 
tion—three montns  in  fche  common  school  forming  about  all  of  his 
educational  curriculum.     He  learned   to   read  and  write,  however, 


and  took  quite  as  much  interest  in  books  as  those  around  him. 
Like  most  boys  he  early  fell  in  love,  the  object  of  his  adoring 
passion  being  Martha  Stillwell,  the  daughter  of  a  farmer  living  near 
his  father.  The  attachment  was  reciprocated,  and  the  young  couple 
exchanged  words  of  love  and  eternal  fidelity  during  their  happy 
courtship.  He  was  nearly  nineteen,  and  she  three  years  his  junior. 
Bazel,  whose  love  gave  him  confidence,  boldly  asked  consent  of 
Martha's  parents  to  their  marriage.  Her  father  liked  his  frank  and 
kindly  ways  and  favored  the  match,  but  dame  Stillwell  had  higher 
aspirations  for  her  daughter.  She  wished  her  to  wed  the  possessor  of 
broad  acres  and  not  a  penniless  man.  Besides,  how  could  she  spare 
her  daughter  yet  ?  No,  she  would  not  give  her  consent.  Grieved  were 
the  lovers  at  the  decision,  but  by  no  means  obedient  to  the  behest  of 
the  stern  mother.  In  clandestine  interviews  they  renewed  their 
pledges  of  affection,  and,  encouraged  by  Martha's  father,  planned  an 
elopement.  Indeed,  we  suspect  Mr.  Stillwell  was  the  chief  conspirator, 
and  most  efficient  aid  did  he  render.  The  day  was  set,  but  the  sus- 
picious mother  kept  close  watch  on  her  daughter.  How  to  arrange 
her  wedding  outfit  without  the  mother's  knowledge  puzzled  the  three 
conspirators. 

"  The  simple  trousseau  was  mostly  made  by  stealth  in  Martha's 
own  room  at  night,  she  receiving  some  little  assistance  from  a  sister 
also  in  the  secret;  but  she  happened  to  be  entirely  out  of  shoes, 
for  it  was  in  March,  and  young  ladies  then  were  not  ashamed  to  be 
seen  in  their  bare  feet  while  in  the  house,  and  in  very  crude  brogans 
when  the  weather  made  covering  for  the  feet  necessary.  But  the  eti- 
quette of  Greencastle,  in  1790,  did  not  permit  a  bride  to  appear  shoe- 
less and  slipperless  at  her  wedding.  Ready-made  shoes  were  unknown 
in  the  town,  and  the  needed  articles  must  be  made  to  measure.  Sev- 
eral plans  failed,  and  her  father  was  compelled  to  move  cautiously,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Dame  Stillwell  was  somewhat  suspicious.  The 
matter  was  delayed  for  a  favorable  opportunity,  until  the  day  before 
the  wedding,  when,  further  procrastination  being  out  of  the  question, 
the  father  invented  a  ruse  to  accomplish  the  object.  In  the  forenoon 
of  the  last  day  of  grace  he  came  into  the  weaving-room,  where  mother 
and  daughters  were  at  work  at*  the  loom,  and  shortly  began  to  joke 
Martha  on  the  size  of  her  feet.  Picking  up  a  shingle  (carefully  placed 
within  reach  beforehand  for  the  purpose),  he  drew  a  diagram  of  meas- 
urement of  her  pedal  extremities,  the  dimensions  of  which  he  laughed 
immoderately  about  with  his  wife,  to  the  apparent  great  discomfiture 
of  the  daughter,  and  then  carelessly  threw  the  shingle  out  of  the  win- 
dow. Fifteen  minutes  after  that  shingle-measure  was  in  shoemaker 
Wilkins'  shop,  and  that  worthy  cobbler  worked  half  the  night  to  finish 
the  pumps  in  which  the  runaway  bride  was  to  stand  at  her  wedding 
on  the  morrow.  The  next  day  at  dinner-time  Martha  slipped  away, 
and,  with  her  father  for  a  witness,  she  and  Bazel  were  made  one  by 
the  village  justice.  The  outwitted  mother,  of  course,  was  indignant 
at  first,  but  soon  relented,  and  thus,  March  17,  1790,  was  begun  the 
matrimonial  journey  of  Bazel  Harrison  and  Martha  Stillwell,  and  for 
nearly  seventy  years  did  the  two  live  together  as  man  and  wife, — until 
June  7,  1857,  the  union  was  broken  by  her  death. 

"  Bazel  and  his  wife  remained  in  Franklin  County  for  three  or  four 
years,  when  they  moved  across  the  Alleghanies  into  Washington 
County,  where  they  lived  until  1810,  and  during  that  time  ten  chil- 
dren were  born  unto  them,  viz.:  William,  Shadrack,  Sally,  Nathan, 
Cynthia,  Ephraim,  Worlender,  Martha,  and  two  others  who  died 
young.* 

"  It  was  in  Franklin  County  that  Bazel  cast  his  first  vote.  In  1792 
he  voted  for  Washington  for  his  second  term,  and  he  has  voted  at  every 
Presidential  election  since  then,  except  in  1828  and  1872,  in  which 
latter  year  he  was  too  ill  to  get  to  the  polls,  though  he  was  especially 
desirous,  as  he  said,  to  '  vote  once  more  for  Grant.'  In  1810,  with  his 
family,  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  just  opposite  Cincinnati,  at  which 
latter  place  he  stopped  to  visit  his  cousin,  Gen.  Harrison.  He  was 
engaged  in  distilling  in  that  region  for  about  two  years.  After  Gen. 
Harrison  had  gained  his  battle  over  the  Prophet  at  Tippecanoe,  and 
hostilities  broke  out  with  England,  he  engaged  his  cousin,  Bazel,  to 
work  his  Millbrook  farm,  just  below  Cincinnati,  and  took  command 
of  the  Northwest  frontier.  Our  hero  was  a  man  that  disliked  strife 
though  he  did  not  lack  courage.  He  was  not  in  the  war  of  1812,  but 
sent  a  substitute  in  the  person  of  his  younger  brother,  Ephraim. 
During  the  war  he  lived  on  his  cousin's  farm,  working  it  on  shares, 


*  Mr.  Stone  has  it  nine  children,  but  the  names  he  gives,  with  the 
two  who  died,  make  ten. 
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and  shortly  after  peace  was  declared  he  bought  a  farm  of  300  acres, 
twelve  miles  east  of  Springfield.  His  oldest  son,  William,  bought 
and  partly-paid  for  a  farm  near  his  father's,  and  both  remained  there 
for  ten  or  twelve  years. 

"  It  was  at  this  time,  subsequent  to  the  war,  that  there  was  so  much 
excitement  about  titles  to  real  estate  all  through  Ohio,  growing  out 
of  military  claims.  Mr.  Harrison  was  prospering  finely,  and  settled 
during  his  occupancy  no  less  than  three  military  claims  on  his  thus 
dearly-bought  farm,  but  when  a  fourth  one  was  proffered  he  lost  his 
patience,  and  declared  he  would  not  buy  it  up,  but  would  <  buy  a  farm 
of  Uncle  Sam  first.'  The  holders  of  the  claim  offered  comparatively 
easy  terms,  charging  only  $600  or  $700,— which,  of  course,  was  nothing 
like  the  value  of  the  farm.  But  Mr.  Harrison  would  not  accept  the 
terms  offered,  and,  rather  than  pay  for  his  farm  the  fourth  time,  re- 
solved to  abandon  it  entirely  and  go  to  Michigan,  from  which  Terri- 
tory his  son  Elias  had  returned  the  year  before.  Elias  had  lived  one 
season  just  over  the  Michigan  line  from  La  Grange  Co.,  Ind.,  but  had 
returned  to  Ohio  with  glowing  accounts  of  the  fertile  prairies  that 
skirted  the  southern  border  of  the  State.  At  the  time  Mr.  Harrison 
decided  to  'go  West'  (northwest,  to  speak  accurately),  Cynthia,  the 
oldest  living  daughter,  married  to  Henry  Whipple,  was  living  on  a 
farm  near  Jefferson,  Champaign  Co.,  and  Ephraim  was  carrying  on 
a  blacksmith -shop  near  his  father's  place.  The  younger  children  were 
living  at  home.  Once  decided  to  start  for  a  new  home,  that  he  might 
get  settled  there  before  winter,  he  hurriedly  sold  off  most  of  his  stock 
and  all  of  his  household  goods  that  he  could  not  carry  with  them. 

"The  Territory  of  Michigan  was  at  that  time  an  almost  unknown 
country.  Yet  some  bold  and  adventurous  men  had  penetrated  its  re- 
cesses and  brought  back  to  their  homes  in  the  East  wonderful  stories 
of  its  splendid  timber,  its  magnificent  prairies,  its  park-like  openings, 
its  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams,  the  rank  growth  of  vegetation,  and  the 
promise  it  gave  of  reward  and  wealth  to  the  farmer  and  man  of  en- 
terprise. These  recitals  had  the  effect  to  make  the  Territory  much 
talked  about  and  the  subject  of  many  schemes  of  settlement.  All 
eyes  were  turned  to  Michigan.  To  Mr.  Harrison,  with  his  large  fam- 
ily and  in  his  mood  of  mind,  it  was  just  the  place  for  him,  and  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  securing  company  for  his  migratory  journey.  His 
oldest  son,  William,  was  anxious  to  go,  but  could  not  get  away  until 
the  next  year.  Ephraim,  the  blacksmith,  was  ready  with  little  prep- 
aration. The  judge's  son-in-law,  Whipple,  with  his  wife  and  two 
children,  responded  to  the  invitation,  and  announced  their  readiness 
to  leave  their  rented  farm.  Abraham  and  Ephraim  Davidson,  neigh- 
bors, also  volunteered,  and  the  party  rendezvoused  at  the  judge's 
farm.  We  cannot  fix  the  exact  date  of  their  starting,  but  think  it 
was  about  the  20th  of  September.  The  party  numbered  21  persons, 
as  follows:  Bazel  Harrison  and  Martha  Harrison,  his  wife;  Henry 
Whipple  and  his  wife,  Cynthia  Harrison  Whipple,  and  two  children  ; 
Ephraim  Harrison,  wife,  and  three  children  ;  Abraham  Davidson,  wife, 
and  one  child;  Ephraim  Davidson, and  the  following  unmarried  chil- 
dren of  Mr.  Harrison, — Elias  S.,  Wolender,  Bazel,  Jr.,  Martha,  John 
S.  and  Almira.  As  they  set  out  from  the  deserted  homestead,  with 
their  eyes  turned  towards  a  new  and  unsettled  country,  where  they 
were  to  seek  a  new  home,  they  formed  quite  an  emigrant  train.  First, 
no  doubt,  came  the  old-fashioned  great  Pennsylvania  wagon.  That 
was  none  of  your  modern  vehicles,  but  was  so  deep  that  a  man,  stand- 
ing on  its  floor,  could  scarcely  see  over  its  side.  It  was  long  and  high 
and  broad,  and  very  capacious.  The  box  was  boat-shaped, — top,  bot- 
tom, and  sides,  though  not  at  the  ends,— generally  painted  blue,  and 
the  outside  furnished  with  panels,  made  of  slats  or  mouldings.  The 
wheels,  tires,  axles,  etc.,  were  all  made  on  the  same  scale  of  size  and 
strength.  To  this  conveyance  were  hitched  two  spans  of  horses.  The 
*  harnesses  used  were  quite  another  thing  from  those  we  see  now ;  they 
were  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  wagon,— an  immense  amount  of 
leathern  broad  bands,  no  collars  nor  hames,  plain  as  a  pike-staff,  and 
as  strong.  Then  came  four  other  '  wide-track  Ohio  wagons,'  all  but 
one  drawn  by  two  horses,  the  exception  being  preceded  by  a  yoke  of 
sturdy  oxen.  One  of  the  four  Ohio  wagons,  with  the  horses  that  drew 
it,  belonged  to  Whipple,  one  to  Abe  Davidson,  one  to  Ephraim  Harri- 
son, and  the  other,  as  well  as  the  Pennsylvania  vehicle,  to  the  patri- 
arch of  the  party.  There  was  also  a  light,  single-horse  wagon,  in 
which  rode  Mrs.  Harrison  and  her  daughters.  Then"  there  were  3 
cows,  50  head  of  sheep,  and  nearly  as  many  hogs. 

"  Their  good-byes  said  to  their  neighbors  and  friends  the  night  be- 
fore, except  the  few  who  rose  before  the  sun  to  say  the  last  farewell 
and  Godspeed, — some  of  the  party  with  full  hearts  and  tear-dimmed 


eyes,  and  the  little  children  full  of  wonderment  at  the  vast  prepara- 
tion,—early  on  that  September  morning  the  little  colony  bade  adieu 
to  the  old  homestead,  and  the  cavalcade  moved  slowly  away  to  the 
north,  under  the  leadership  of  Judge  Harrison,  the  hale  and  hearty 
commander  of  fifty-seven,  the  younger  men  acting  as  aids  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  commands.  Slowly  they  moved  forward,  for  the  younger 
boys  must  herd  the  sheep  and  drive  the  swine,  that  needed  urging  to 
pass  on  without  stopping  to  wallow  in  the  mud-puddles  by  the  road- 
side—puddles made  large  by  the  early  fall  rains,  and  veryinvifmg  to 
the  eyes  of  the  grunting  swine ;  and  the  youthful  masters  were  helped 
by  faithful  dogs  to  prevent  the  sheep  and  swine  from  straying  from 
the  track.  As  the  cortege  wound  around  the  hill  and  into  the  woods, 
the  little  children  and  their  mothers  leaned  back  and  strained  their 
eyes  to  catch  the  last  look  at  the  old  home  they  were  leaving  behind 
forever. 

"  Thus  they  set  out  upon  their  long  and  fatiguing  journey,  not 
knowing  where  it  was  to  end,  but  hoping  that  they  would  find  at  its 
terminus  a  home  that,  though  it  might  be  in  a  new,  strange  country, 
would  be  free  from  the  menaces  of  claim-holders,  and  where  they 
would  enjoy  the  full  reward  of  their  labor  and  toil.  The  course  of 
the  journey  was  first  through  Urbana,  even  then  a  brisk  and  busy 
town  ;  thence  west  to  Piqua,  and  north  along  the  bank  of  the  Miami 
to  Sidney,  where  they  left  the  river  and  continued  north  to  St.  Mary's. 
Onward  they  pushed  through  Auglaize  and  Van  Wert  Counties,  cross- 
ing the  State  line  into  Indiana  a  little  south  of  where  Dixon  now  is. 
Though  the  roads  in  Ohio  were  comparatively  good,  they  were  obliged 
to  move  forward  by  short  days'  journeys,  for  long  marches  could  not 
be  made,  driving  the  sheep  and  swine  in  advance,  and  the  first  days 
of  October  were  upon  them  before  they  reached  Fort  Wayne.  Their 
last  two  or  three  days'  journey  had  given  them  a  foretaste  of  what  was 
before  them.  As  they  left  behind  them  the  fertile  fields  of  Ohio,  in 
which  could  be  seen  the  golden  ripened  corn,  the  country  was  newer 
and  the  homes  were  less  frequent.  After  the  Indiana  border  was 
crossed  there  were  no  corn-fields  in  sight  until  the  outskirts  of  Fort 
Wayne  were  reached,  and  occasionally  Indians  gave  them  salutations 
on  the  road. 

"A  day's  halt  only  was  made  at  Fort  Wayne  to  gather  some  infor- 
mation concerning  the  new  country  to  which  they  were  bound.  Fort 
Wayne  was  then  upon  the  border  of  settlement  and  civilization.  The 
course  of  our  pioneers  thence  was  northwest,  and  they  had  scarcely 
any  road  but  Indian  trails. 

"  .  .  .  Very  slowly  they  pursued  their  way,  meeting  with  obstacles 
and  obstructions  continually  ;  sometimes  following  a  stream  for  hours 
before  a  safe  crossing  could  be  found ;  often  stopping  to  remove  great 
trees  they  could  not  go  around,  and  almost  numberless  other  diffi- 
culties. In  one  instance  it  took  them  seven  days  to  go  around  a  swamp 
that  lay  in  their  path,  and  sometimes,  when  they  halted  for  the  night, 
they  could  look  back  and  see  the  smoke  rising  from  the  embers  of  the 
camp-fire  they  had  left  in  the  morning.  At  night  a  watch-fire  was 
built,  and  thus  the  wolves  and  other  wild  beasts  were  kept  away  from 
the  stock,  closely  guarded,  though  all  through  the  night  the  howls 
and  screams  of  the  denizens  of  the  forest  were  heard.  But  there  were 
compensations  for  these  drawbacks.  Every  step  forward  was  a  new 
revelation,  and  the  journey  a  continual  sensation  of  wonder  and  de- 
light. How  gorgeous  were  the  woods  in  those  autumn  days,  as  our 
party  wended  its  way  !  New  combinations  of  colors  every  day,  new 
trees,  new  forms  of  vegetation,  new  varieties  of  country,-^-the  hilly 
slope,  deeply  wooded;  heavy  bottom-lands,  along  pearly,  winding 
streams;  vast  meadows;  splendid  openings,  looking  like  carefully- 
tended  parks ;  prairies,  like  seas,  stretching  in  airy  undulations  far 
away ;  or  lakes  like  silver  mirrors  bordered  with  emerald.  The  woods 
were  full  of  wild  fruits  of  various  kinds,  game  abounded,  the  air  was 
crisp  and  dry,  and  the  songs  of  birds  made  the  darkest  recesses  merry. 
"  Through  Allen  and  Noble  Counties  they  made  their  way,  across 
the  rich  alluvial  'plains  of  Goshen,'  and  over  the  beautiful  Elkhart 
Prairie  to  the  border  line  of  Michigan  Territory.  On  their  way  the 
party  had  found  only  here  and  there  a  rude  cabin,  and  an  occasional 
trader's  house.  There  were  on  Elkhart  Prairie  scarcely  any  settlers. 
The  beautiful  land  was  especially  attractive  to  several  of  the  party, 
and  some  were  inclined  strongly  to  stop  there  and  go  no  farther,  look- 
ing upon  this  as  the  promised  land,  Mr.  Whipple  especially  urging 
that  the  colony  ought  to  locate  there.  But  Indiana  had  been  a  State 
a  dozen  years,  and  Mr.  Harrison  adventurously  desired  to  push  on 
and  make  his  home  in  the  new  Territory,  and  so  they  journeyed  on 
till  they  arrived  at  Baldwin's  Prairie,  just  south  of  the  State  line. 
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Here  they  halted;  a  temporary  camp  was  made,  it  being  decided  that 
scouts  should  go  forward  to  spy  out  the  land.  Mr.  Harrison  selected 
Whipple,  Abraham  Davidson,  and  Elias  Harrison  to  go  with  him,  the 
latter  having  acquired  some  acquaintance  with  the  Indian  tongue. 
This  party  was  gone  a  week,  and  soon  after  they  set  out  they  learned 
from  the  Indians  that  a  great  prairie,  the  largest  in  the  Territory, 
would  be  found  less  than  forty  miles  north  of  the  southern  Territorial 
line.  This  was  in  confirmation  with  other  stories  they  heard  from 
hunters  and  traders,  and  the  scouts  pushed  forward  until  they  reached 
the  southern  edge  of  the  prairie,  a  view  of  which  fully  satisfied  them 
of  the  truthfulness  of  the  descriptions  they  had  heard.  Mr.  Harrison 
quickly  decided  to  return  and  conduct  the  colony  thither. 

"With  this  idea  fully  fixed  in  his  mind,  Mr.  Harrison  and  his  colony 
broke  camp  again  and  set  out  upon  his  final  march,  and  after  a  few  days' 
traveling,  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  day  of  November,  1828,  just  at 
dusk,  they  lighted  their  camp-fires  on  the  southeastern  edge  of  Prairie 
Ronde,  or  Wa-we-os-co-tungsco-tah,  as  the  Indians  called  it,  mean- 
ing the  ( round-fire  plain,'  whence  comes  the  French  *  Prairie  Ronde.' 
"As  the  party  retired  to  rest  that  night  they  felt  that  the  end  of 
their  journey  had  been  reached.  Before  them  was  the  greatest  and 
loveliest  prairie  that  they  had  ever  seen,  and  Mr.  Harrison  and  those 
with  him  were  satisfied  to  look  no  farther.  .  .  . 

"The  next  morning  the  whole  party  were  up  betimes,  and  while 
they  were  breakfasting  around  the  cheerful  fire,  in  the  clear,  crisp  air 
of  early  day,  Sagamaw,  a  chief  of  the  Pottawattomies,  accompanied 
by  ten  or  a  dozen  of  his  braves,  all  decked  in  gay  costume,  and  faces 
resplendent  with  paint,  came  to  their  camp  and  made  friendly  over- 
tures. Sagamaw  was  a  magnificent  specimen  of  his  race.  His  looks 
his  manners,  his  fine  presence,  and  the  evident  good-will  which  was 
apparent  to  all,  inspired  confidence  in  the  pale-faces,  and  they  freely 
questioned  him  as  best  they  could  by  signs  and  the  few  words  of 
the  Indian  language  they  understood,  as  to  where  water  could  be  had, 
and  in  regard  to  such  matters  as  most  interested  our  pioneers  at  this 
time.  Sagamaw  gave  them  all  the  information  he  could  convey  to 
them,  and  the  result  was  that  the  Indians  conducted  Mr.  Harrison 
and  two  others  of  the  party  across  the  prairie  to  the  northwest  side 
where,  within  the  line  of  the  woods,  was  a  little  lake,  now  known  as 
Harrison's  Lake.  Mr.  Harrison  needed  no  further  argument  to  con- 
vince him  that  this  was  the  proper  place  for  him  to  locate.  He 
quickly  returned,  and  the  whole  party  that  night  encamped  on  the 
bank  of  the  little  lake,  where  for  nearly  half  a  century  he  lived. 

"  Here  the  party  at  once  made  arrangements  to  live,  erected  a  rude 
cabin,  and  before  winter  set  in  were  as  comfortable  as  they  could  be 
made  under  the  circumstances.  The  land  was  divided  among  the  chil- 
dren, and  subsequently  entered  at  the  land-office  at  Monroe,  but  all 
lived  together  through  the  first  winter.  The  following  spring  Mr.  Har- 
rison and  his  sons  plowed  land  and  planted  corn  and  buckwheat,  having 
obtained  seed  from  White  Pigeon,  where  they  also  bought  more  sheep. 
This  gave  them  a  good  start.  The  second  year  they  were  short  of 
seed,  for  wheat  was  very  high  and  difficult  to  obtain,  being  worth 
seven  dollars  per  bushel.  They  had  to  go  to  Fort  Wayne  for  it,  and 
for  what  grain  they  had  ground  they  had  to  travel  to  Toland's  Mill 
at  Elkhart,  Ind.  But  the  woods  were  full  of  game,  the  Indians  were 
friendly,  and  no  untoward  event  occurred  to  discourage  the  colonists. 
"  By  this  time,  too,  quite  a  little  addition  was  made  to  the  settle- 
ment. Christopher  Bair  came  to  the  prairie  and  settled  near  the  Har- 
risons in  1829,  and  Abner  Calhoun,  Abram  I.  Shaver,  Erastus  Guil- 
ford, William  Duncan,  George  Brown,  John  Insley,  David  Beadle, 
and  others  had  come  the  winter  before.  In  1830  there  were  some 
sixty  families  on  the  prairie  and  vicinity.  .  .  ." 

Judge  Harrison  was  the  father  of  seventeen  children,  of 
which  number  those  who  are  living  mostly  reside  in  other 
States.  William,  the  oldest  son,  is  a  resident  of  Charles- 
ton township  ;  Dr.  Bazel  Harrison,  on  Prairie  Ronde,  near 
the  old  farm  of  his  father ;  John  S.,  the  youngest  son,  oc- 
cupies the  old  homestead;  and  the  youngest  surviving 
daughter,  Mrs.  Almira  Harrison  Crose,  also  resides  on  Prairie 
Ronde. 

Judge  Harrison  received  his  title  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  early  commissioned  by  Governor  Cass  as  one  of  the    j 
associate  judges  of  the  county  court.     He  was  also  a  justice 


of  the  peace,  and  in  all  cases  which  came  before  him  for  ar- 
bitration he  was  impartial  and  humane,  always  striving  to 
set  at  rest  any  enmity  between  neighbors  by  some  judicious 
act  of  his  own.  He  possessed  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
all,  and  at  his  funeral  1000  persons  gathered  to  pay  their  last 
respects  to  the  departed.  He  was  much  admired  by  the 
Indians,  both  for  his  physical  appearance  and  the  generous 
qualities  of  his  nature.  His  death  occurred  Aug.  30, 1874, 
and  Ms  funeral  was  held  at  Schoolcraft  September  1st. 
Five  of  his  children  were  present  at  the  funeral,  viz. :  Wil- 
liam Harrison,  of  Climax,  aged  eighty-four  years ;  Nathan 
Harrison,  of  Wisconsin,  aged  seventy-eight  years;  Bazel 
Harrison,  Jr.,  of  Prairie  Ronde,  aged  sixty-two  years ;  John 
Harrison,  with  whom  the  father  resided,  aged  fifty-six  years ; 
and  Almira,  wife  of  John  Crose,  of  Prairie  Ronde,  aged 
about  fifty  years.  Eighteen  grandchildren  and  eight  or  ten 
great-grandchildren  were  also  present.  As  being  very  ap- 
propriate, his  pall-bearers  were  six  of  the  most  aged  men  in 
the  vicinity,  the  oldest  being  eighty-four  and  the  youngest 
sixty-nine  years  of  age,  and  the  total  of  their  ages  being 
466  years.  These  were  John  Brown,  Robert  Pursel,  Judge 
E.  B.  Dyckman,  Preston  J.  McCreary,  Abner  Mack,  and 
Godfrey  Knight.  Judge  Harrison  was  a  strong  Democrat 
in  politics  until  1860,  when  his  first  Republican  vote  was 
cast  for  Lincoln.  In  religion  he  was  a  Methodist,  and  be- 
longed to  that  denomination  for  seventy  years. 

A  daughter  of  the  judge,  now  Mrs.  James  Fellows,  has 
,  recently  returned  to  this  county  after  a  residence  of  twenty 
years  in  Minnesota,  and  is  now  living  in  the  township  of 
Texas.  Another  daughter  and  a  son — Nathan — are  resi- 
dents of  Wisconsin.  The  frame  house  built  by  Judge  Har- 
rison about  1831-32  is  yet  standing  in  the  rear  of  the 
present  residence  of  John  S.  Harrison,  a  few  rods  north  of 
the  road  and  near  the  shore  of  the  lake.  Harrison  Lake, 
which,  when  the  family  first  arrived  upon  its  bank,  was  a 
fine  sheet  of  water,  averaging  12  or  15  feet  in  depth,  is  now 
little  more  than  an  extensive  marsh,  and  nearly  dry.  Be- 
fore the  subsidence  of  its  waters  it  was  several  times  stocked 
with  fish,  but  the  winter  of  1878-79  was  so  severe  that 
most  of  those  remaining  were  killed,  owing  to  the  low  stage 
of  water. 

James  Fenimore  Cooper's  famous  story,  the  "  Oak-Open- 
ings; or,  the  Bee-Hunter,"  is  familiar  to  most  of  the  people 
living  in  the  region  where  its  scenes  are  laid.  Its  principal 
character,  Ben  Boden,  has  generally  been  supposed  to  have 
been  Judge  Harrison,  while  others  assert  that  it  was  Towner 
Savage,  an  early  settler  of  the  county,  whose  business  was 
that  of  a  bee-hunter.  So  many  opinions  have  been  enter- 
tained in  this  connection  that  it  is  thought  proper  to  give 
Mr.  Stone's  version,  written  after  a  careful  canvass  of  the 
subject : 

"  It  has  been  a  matter  of  general  belief  for  many  years  that  Judge 
Harrison  was  the  '  Bee-Hunter'  of  Cooper's  novel,  the  '  Oak-Openings/ 
the  scene  of  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  laid  in  Kalamazoo.  Since 
the  publication  of  the  work  this  has  been  the  accepted  theory  among 
the  pioneers  of  the  county  and  Judge  Harrison's  neighbors.  We  never 
heard  the  fact  questioned  until  last  year  (1873),  when  Judge  H.  G. 
Wells  informed  us  that  Mr.  Cooper  told  him,  after  the  appearance  of 
the  book,  that  his  character  of f  Ben  Boden,  the  Bee-Hunter,'  was  not 
founded  on  Judge  Harrison,  but  on  Towner  Savage,  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  the  county,  and  a  bee-hunter  by  avocation.  This  being  so, 
Mr.  Cooper  must  have  made  contradictory  statements,  for  Mrs.  J.  B. 
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Daniels,  of  this  village,*  is  very  positive  and  clear  in  her  recollection; 
that  Mr.  Cooper  repeatedly  named  Judge  Harrison  as  the  original  of 
the  character  mentioned.     Fenimore  Cooper,  as  is  well  known,  had 
considerable  property  interests  in  Kalamazoo  County  at  one  time,  the 
township  just  north  of  Kalamazoo  deriving  its  name  from  him.f     He 
made  several  and  long-continued  visits  to  Kalamazoo  along  in  the 
forties,  and  one,  if  we  mistake  not,  as  late  as  1850,  the  year  before  his 
death.     Mrs.  Daniels  was  well  acquainted  with  him,  and  he  counted 
her  as  one  of  his  favored  friends.     She  met  him  frequently  during  his 
visits,  and  relates  to  us  one  occasion  in  particular  upon  which  Judge 
Harrison's  connection  with  the  story  was  discussed.    This  was  one 
day,  probably  in  the  summer  of  1846,  when  Mr.  Cooper  was  the  guest 
of  Mr.  Coinstock,  and  at  the  time  he  was  writing  the  book.     On  that 
day,  Mrs.  Daniels  tells  us,  Mr.  Cooper  spent  hours  talking  with  her 
and  others  of  the  guests  about  Judge  Harrison,  his  family  and  pioneer 
history,  his  relations  with  the  Indians,  his  bee-hunting  proclivities, 
and  various  other  matters  connected  with  the  early  settlement  of  Kal- 
amazoo and  the  country  hereabouts.     It  was  known  then  that  he  was 
writing  a  book,  the  scene  of  which  was  laid  here,  and  he  made  no  con- 
cealment of  the  purpose  for  which  he  sought  his  information,  and 
stated  openly  the  character  he  proposed  to  make  out  of  Judge  Har- 
rison.    Mrs.  Daniels  had  come  to  Kalamazoo  when  a  little  girl,  in 
1834,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Harrisons,  as  well  as  all  of 
the  early  settlers.     She  was  one  well  prepared  to  give  such  information 
as  Mr.  Cooper  sought,  and  he  afterwards  acknowledged  her  services  in 
this  respect  by  presenting  her  with  a  copy  of  the  <  Oak- Openings/  and 
at  that  time  he  told  her  that  Judge  Harrison  was  the  original  of  the 
*  Bee-Hunter/     Mrs.  Daniels  also  informs  us  that  in  frequent  conver- 
sation s  with  the  old  judge  he  stated  to  her  that  he  understood  he  was 
the  person  Cooper  had  in  his  mind  when  he  created  <  Buzzing  Ben/ 
and  also  that  he  had  been  so  informed  by  Cooper  himself.     Last  year 
we  ourselves  questioned  Judge  Harrison  on  this  point,  but  his  mind  was 
not  then  clear  enough  to  comprehend  the  question.     We  have  made  a 
great  deal  of  research  to  fix  the  identity  of  the  'Bee-Hunter'  beyond 
question,  and  have  talked  with  scores  of  old  settlers.    While  we  have 
found  but  few  who  claimed  to  have  direct  information  on  the  subject, 
all  of  the  testimony,  except  that  of  Judge  Wells,  has  been  to  confirm 
the  theory  that  Bazel  Harrison  was  the  original  of  Mr.  Cooper's  char- 
acter.    Dozens  of  well-known  citizens  have  related  to  us  an  account 
of  a  conversation  alleged  to  have  taken  place  between  Judge  Harrison 
and  Mr.  Cooper,  at  the  time  of  the  novelist's  last  visit  to  Kalamazoo, 
-—the  anecdote  having  been  current  ever  since  the  incident  is  said  to 
have  occurred. 

"  Ju&ge  Harrison,  so  the  story  runs,  having  been  interviewed  by 
Mr.  Cooper,  after  the  introduction  remarked,  'So  you  got  me  into 
your  book,  Mr.  Cooper  V 

« '  Yes/  replied  Mr.  Cooper,  <  I  had  to  have  some  one,  judge,  and 
you  seemed  to  be  about  the  right  sort  of  a  person  to  make  my  bee- 
hunter  out  of/ 

" '  Well,  Mr.  Cooper,  you  are  a  smart  man,  or  at  least  they  say  you 
are,  but  you  ought  to  know  better  than  to  make  a  bee  light  on  clover. 
They  are  too  smart  for  that;  they  don't  fool  away  with  red  clover 
when  there's  sweeter  flowers  easier  to  get  at." 

"  <  Oh,  I  meant  white  clover/  interrupted  Mr.  Cooper. 
" <  Well/  responded  the  judge,  '  you  are  a  smart  man,  Mr.  Cooper, 
at  any  rate  they  say  you  are,  but  you  ought  to  know  that  there  wasn't 
any  white  clover  here  at  the  time  you  speak  of.     White  clover  don't 
come  till  after  settlers  come/ 

"  The  judge  is  also  represented  as  tripping  up  Mr.  Cooper  on  other 
alleged  inaccuracies.  It  seems  curious  that  such  a  story  should  have 
been  started  twenty-four  years  ago  and  been  repeated  constantly  ever 
since  if  there  were  no  foundation  for  it.  It  was  well  known,  too,  that 
Judge  Harrison  was  an  inveterate  bee-hunter.  His  oldest  son  tells  us 
that  after  his  father  saw  a  bee  he  was  never  satisfied  until  he  found 
the  honey,  and  often  would  leave  his  work  to  follow  up  the  bee  and 
secure  its  store  of  sweets.  Thinking  that  some  of  Mr.  Cooper's  notes 
might  be  in  existence  that  would  throw  light  on  the  subject,  we  ad- 
dressed a  note  to  his  son,  Paul  F.  Cooper,  Esq.,  an  attorney-at-law  in 
Albany,  and  he  promised  to  make  search.  Afterwards,  when  in  Albany, 
the  writer  called  on  Mr.  Cooper,  who  then  told  us  that  he  had  made 
search  and  talked  with  other  members  of  the  family,  .but  was  unable 
to  learn  or  find  anything  that  would  aid  us  in  our  search.  We  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion,  however,  that  Mr.  Cooper  must  have  had 
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-  Judge  Harrison  in  his  mind  when  he  drew  the  picture  of  '  Buzzing 
Ben/  the  bee-hunter,  though  of  course  his  portraiture  may  have  in- 
cluded characteristics  found  in  Towner  Savage  or  other  settlers." 

The  following  poem,  entitled  "  In  Memoriam,"  was  writ- 
ten by  Mrs.  Lydia  B.  Fletcher  after  the  death  of  Judge 

Harrison : 

"  At  last  the  silver  cord  is  loosed, 
The  golden  bowl  a  broken  thing  ; 
The  aloe  through  the  century  nursed 
Has  reached  at  last  its  blossoming. 

"  The  pilgrim  form  is  gone  that  bent 
So  long  above  death's  sullen  tide, 
And  now  the  white  folds  of  his  tent 
Are  gleaming  on  the  other  side. 

"  Long  paths  his  feet  were  left  to  make 

Through  weary  deserts,  sere  and  brown, 
Before  the  angel  came  to  take 
His  earthly  tabernacle  down. 

"  What  changes  fell  to  harm  or  bless 
Our  bounded  vision  cannot  see, 
Our  few  short  years  can  only  guess 
The  hidings  of  a  century. 

"  What  friendships  blossomed  to  decay  ; 
What  joyous  smiles  dissolved  in  tears ; 
What  graves  were  left  along  the  way 
Of  him  who  reached  a  hundred  years. 

"  But  if  those  short  lives  blessings  are, 

Whose  course  is  fraught  with  deeds  of  good, 
Then  his  was  one  most  blest  and  rare 
Of  all  our  later  brotherhood. 

"  For,  while  the  number  of  his  days 
Was  double  that  of  common  life, 
A  grand  uprightness  marked  his  ways, 
With  friendly  acts  his  hands  were  rife. 

"  So  free  his  life  had  been  from  blame, 
So  manly  through  the  world  his  tread, 
A  fragrance  lingered  round  his  name, 
His  white  locks  honor  o'er  him  shed. 

"  And  strangers,  passing,  paid  the  meed 
Of  reverence  to  his  life's  long  span ; 
But  honored  less,  by  word  and  deed, 
The  aged  pilgrim  than  the  man. 

"  Thank  God  !  for  such  grand  waves  that  break 
Sometimes  along  the  shores  of  time, 
For  such  sweet  lives,  that  help  to  make 
The  lives  that  follow  them  sublime." 

Erastus  Guilford,!  a  native  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  re- 
moved, when  twenty-one  years  of  age,  to  a  locality  near 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  there  became  acquainted  with  Dela- 
more  Duncan,  the  Doanes,  Daniel  Wilmarth,  and  others. 
About  three  years  later  he  removed  with  his  father's  family 
to  Michigan,  and  settled  at  Ypsilanti,  Washtenaw  Co.  For 
two  years  and  a  half  he  was  engaged  in  distilling  at  that 
place,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  failed  in  business,  and 
returned  to  Lyme,  Ohio,  in  the  summer  of  1828.  In  com- 
pany with  Daniel  Wilmarth  he  started  for  Michigan  to 
seek  some  favorable  location  for  founding  a  colony.  At 
Monroe  they  stopped  a  couple  of  days,  and  there  found  an 
orchard ;  Guilford  procured  some  apple-seeds,  which  he  tied 
up  in  his  handkerchief.  About  the  latter  part  of  October 
or  first  of  November,  1828,  the  two  resumed  their  journey 

X  These  items  are  contributed  by  Mr.  Guilford's  son,  George  N. 
Guilford. 
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westward,  Guilford's  funds  consisting  of  two  silver  half- 
dollars.  They  reached  Prairie  Ronde  in  the  latter  part  of 
November,  arriving  at  the  "  Buck-horn  Tavern,"  on  the 
southeast  side  of  the  prairie,  after  sundown.  Several  miles 
off  they  perceived  a  bright  light,  and  pushing  on  arrived 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Whipple,  west  of  Schoolcraft,  on  the 
"  Island."  They  were  cordially  welcomed  to  Mr.  Whip- 
ple's domicile,  which  was  formed  by  turning  over  his  wagon- 
box,  resting  it  on  high  logs,  and  curtaining  the  sides  with 
blankets.  The  day  following  all  went  over  to  the  Harrison 
dwelling,  on  the  shore  of  Harrison's  Lake,  where  they 
remained  several  days.  Messrs.  Guilford  and  Wilmarth  se- 
lected land  for  future  purchase,  lying  in  the  southwest  part 
of  the  prairie,  on  a  small  branch  of  the  St.  Joseph.  Guilford 
finally  settled  one  mile  above  Flowerfield,  St.  Joseph  Co.,  and 
Wilmarth  on  what  is  known  as  the  Insley  farm:  A  small 
cabin  was  built  on  Wilmarth's  place,  and  Mr.  Wilmarth 
returned  to  Ohio  to  report  to  his  friends.  After  arriving 
home  he  was  married,  and  in  March,  1829,  a  party  started 
for  Prairie  Ronde,  consisting  of  Mr.  Wilmarth  and  wife, 
William  Duncan,  the  Doanes,  and  Erastus  Guilford's  sister 
Pamelia,  a  girl  of  fourteen.  Mr.  Duncan's  progress  was 
slower  than  that  of  the  others,  as  he  drove  along  a  number 
of  swine.  About  the  middle  of  April,  1829,  the  party 
arrived  at  Guilford's  cabin,  on  the  west  side  of  Prairie 
Ronde.  Mr.  Guilford  planted  the  first  garden  on  the 
prairie  which  was  cultivated  by  a  white  man,  and  was  very 
proud  of  it.  Col.  Abiel  Fellows,  upon  his  arrival,  compli- 
mented it  highly.  Mr.  Guilford's  apple-trees  were  just 
peeping  from  the  ground,  their  growth  being  from  the  seeds 
he  had  procured  at  Monroe.  He  had  no  cabin  yet  on  his 
own  claim,  and  in  order  to  hold  it,  walked  to  Harrison's  in 
the  latter  part  of  May,  1829,  borrowed  his  team,  and 
plowed  enough  on  his  own  land  to  enable  him  to  keep 
others  from  claiming  it.  The  plow  used  was  a  rude  wooden 
implement,  but  answered  the  purpose.  At  the  same  time, 
being  directed  by  Col.  Fellows,  he  plowed  "  straight  up 
across"  the  latter's  claim,  and  thereby  enabled  him  also 
to  show  proof  of  proprietorship.  This  was  the  first  furrow 
plowed  in  the  township.* 

The  first  marriage  in  Prairie  Ronde  occurred  July  4, 
1829,  on  which  occasion  Greer  McElvain  and  Mahala 
Hanson  were  wedded.  Erastus  Guilford  and  his  sister 
Pamelia  were  among  the  guests,  and  all  the  friends  of  the 
married  couple  were  present,  some  coming  from  a  distance 
of  five  or  six  miles,  on  foot.  The  parents  of  the  bride- 
groom arrived  in  town  in  the  following  September. 

The  first  transfer  of  the  settler's  claim,  or  pre-emption 
right,  made  in  the  township,  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of 
October,  1829,  when  Greer  McElvain  sold  his  claim  to 
Abram  I.  Shaver,  reserving,  however,  his  crops,  which  con- 
sisted of  five  acres  of  corn,  pumpkins,  and  turnips.  The 
next  transfer  was  from  Mr.  Hanson  to  Abner  Calhoun. 
The  McElvains  removed  finally  to  Gourd-Neck  Prairie,  in 
Schoolcraft,  being  its  first  settlers. 

In  March,  1830,  Erastus  Guilford  was  married  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Ford,  of  Gourd-Neck  Prairie,  upon  which  he  set- 


*  See  note  in  account  of  Abram  I.  Shaver,  from  information  by 
other  parties. 
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tied  and  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life.  He  raised 
a  family  of  five  sons,  none  of  whom  ever  spent  a  dollar  for 
whisky  or  tobacco.  Mr.  Guilford  was  employed  in  1833- 
34  by  Smith,  Huston  &  Co.,  at  Schoolcraft,  to  transport 
their  goods,  and  his  services  in  the  two  years  amounted  to 
$600.  Mr.  Guilford,  with  the  other  settlers,  endured  all 
the  hardships  and  battled  with  all  the  difficulties  incident 
to  frontier  life  at  that  date,  and  like  most  others  triumphed 
over  them  all. 

Prominent  among  the  settlers  of  this  township  was  Abram 
I.  Shaver,  who  was  well  known  to  all  who  made  their  homes 
in  this  region  at  an  early  day,  and  whose  peculiarities  have 
been  commented  upon  by  writers  and  speakers  before  the 
gatherings  of  the  pioneers,  and  marveled  at  by  those  of  a 
later  generation.  Mr.  Shaver  was  extremely  fond  of  relating 
his  pioneer  experiences,  and  some  of  his  stories  have  been 
preserved  in  print.  Regarding  his  settlement  in  the  town- 
ship, he  gave  substantially  the  following  account  at  one  of 
the  meetings  of  the  pioneers :  He  came  from  the  State  of 
New  York,  having  left  the  old  home  in  a  very  quiet  way, 
after  sundown,  and  settled  with  his  wife  on  a  farm  in  Prairie 
Ronde,  upon  which  his  remains  are  now  at  rest.f  He 
"  liked  Prairie  Ronde  the  first  time  he  ever  saw  it, — always 
liked  it,  and  never  thought  of  leaving  it  but  once,  and  then 
only  because  some  of  his  neighbors  had  become  so  uncom- 
mon bad  that  he  couldn't  live  in  the  same  clearin'  with 
'em  ;"  and  besides,  if  he  should  leave,  he  knew  not  where 
.  to  go,  for  he  had  "  run  away  from  almost  every  other  place." 
He  had  at  first  a  "  mighty  mean  idea  of  the  oak  openings ;" 
thought  the  soil  poor  and  of  no  account  to  raise  food  for 
man  or  beast, — only  made  to  hold  the  earth  together  ; 
"  would  not  have  given  a  cent  for  as  many  acres  of  it  as 
the  moon  could  shine  on  in  an  entire  clear  night."  He  said 
that  poverty  and  ambition  were  what  drove  him  to  this  re- 
gion, for,  having  enough  of  the  former  and  been  cured  of 
the  latter  by  "  rubbing  against  the  politicians  of  the  coun- 
try,— they  were  a  mighty  hard  set  of  cases," — he  concluded 
to  try  and  retrieve  his  fortune  in  the  West.  The  politicians, 
he  said,  "  promised  anything,  never  performed,  and  when 
elected  sot  down  in  the  county  offices,  or  in  their  chairs  in 
the  Legislature  or  Congress,  and  looked  as  though  they  be- 
lieved themselves  honest."  Mr.  Shaver  built  his  house  on 
the  prairie,  14  feet  wide  by  28  feet  long,  with  a  fireplace  in 
each  end,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  a  good  draught  by  changing 
from  one  to  the  other  as  the  wind  shifted.  "  Made  our  first 
beds  of  brush,  covered  with  such  rushes  and  hay  as  we  could 
collect.  Managed  to  browse  through  the  winter, — only  two 
or  three  families  within  thirty  miles  of  us;  came  out  in  the 
spring  as  poor  as  a  schoolmaster  in  the  early  times  who  had 
been  boarding  'round.  The  Indians  were  very  kind  to  us, 
furnishing  venison,  berries,  and  sugar;  in  using  the  Indian 
sugar,  whenever  we  found  the  bones  of  a  skunk  or  a  musk- 
rat,  we  laid  them  aside  and  never  swallowed  them.  I  think 
there  is  more  style  and  putting  on  airs  now  than  in  the 
former  times,  but  I  don't  think  fashionable  people  can  eat 
as  much  as  the  pioneers  did  ;  with  the  women,  it  is  because 
they  are  too  much   pinched  up  about  the  waist."     He 


f  He  settled  on  the  place  Dec.  25,  1828,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment.    Other  accounts  state  that  it  was  in  January,  1829. 
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claimed  to  have  turned,  in  April,  1829,  the  first  furrow 
plowed  in  the  county,*  with  a  wooden  mould-board  plow, 
which  "  didn't  scour  much."  He  held  the  plow  that  season 
to  turn  over — for  himself  and  neighbors — 82  acres.  He 
said  his  first  crop  of  wheat  yielded  over  42  bushels  to  the 
acre.  As  he  had  no  barn,  and  no  floor  to  thrash  it  out 
upon  with  a  flail,  it  was  tramped  out  on  the  prairie  by  his 
oxen  and  winnowed  in  the  wind.  The  following  is  one  of 
Mr.  Shaver's  best  "  yarns :" 

"  Finding  myself,"  said  he,  "  getting  short  of  the  necessities  of  life, 
I  hitched  up  my  horses  and  drove  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Jo  for 
a  barrel  of  salt  and  a  barrel  of  whisky.  I  got  back  to  the  west  side 
just  at  dusk;  I  rolled  the  barrel  of  salt  into  my  cabin,  and  when  I 
got  back  to  the  wagon  for  the  whisky  noticed  a  couple  of  Indians 
standing  by  it,  and  as  soon  as  I  had  rolled  the  barrel  down  the  plank 
they  grabbed  hold  and  begun  to  roll  it  off  towards  their  camp,  down 
at  the  edge  of  the  woods.  If  it  had  been  the  salt  I  might  have  stood 
it,  but  I  expected  too  much  of  that  whisky  to  stand  still  and  see  it 
lugged  off  by  a  couple  o'  red  cusses  who  wouldn't  know  how  to  make 
good  use  of  it.  So  I  took  the  iron  rod  out  of  the  tail-board  of  my 
wagon  and  followed  after  'em.  When  I  caught  up  with  the  barrel 
they  were  stooping  over  and  rolling  it  the  best  they  knew.  I  fetched 
each  feller  just  one  lick  with  the  quarter-inch  rod,  bringing  it  down 
with  both  hands  along  their  shoulders  and  backs,  which  had  nothing 
onto  'em  but  a  calico  shirt.  They  let  right  up  on  th|  whisky,  and, 
giving  a  yell  apiece,  were  out  o'  sight  before  I  could  stop  the  barrel. 
I  rolled  it  back,  got  it  inside,  barred  the  door,  pulled  to  the  plank 
shutters,  took  down  my  rifle,  and  set  there  till  morning,  expecting  the 
whole  camp  down  on  me,  for  if  there  is  anything  that  will  put  fight 
into  an  Indian  it  is  the  idea  of  whisky.  They  didn't  come  though, 
but  three  days  after,  when  I  went  to  Schoolcraft,  Ham  Scott  told  me 
an  Indian  had  been  in  the  store  showing  a  long,  deep  cut  on  his  back, 
made  down  on  the  west  side,  he  said,  by  the  strongest  man  in  the 
world,  i  for,'  said  he,  '  he  did  all  this  at  once  with  a  stick  not  bigger 
than  my  little  finger.' " 

Mr.  Shaver  always  claimed  to  be  the  father  of  the  first 
white  child  born  in  Kalamazoo  County,  the  birth  of  his 
daughter,  Calista  (or  Celesta)  Shaver,  having  occurred 
July  28,  1829/f  She  is  now  Mrs.  Hicks,  still  residing  on 
the  prairie.  This  matter,  however,  like  other  important 
ones,  is  a  subject  of  dispute  among  the  settlers.  Before 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaver  furnished  the  documents  giving  the 
date  of  their  child's  birth,  it  had  been  conceded  that  the 
honor  was  due  to  Eliza  J.  Wilmarth,  who  was  born  in 
Prairie  Ronde,  Dec.  29,  1829,  her  parents  having  come 
into  the  township  on  the  10th  of  March  preceding.  Now, 
however,  appear  other  witnesses,  who  state  that  Mrs.  Shaver 
acknowledged  to  them  (they  being  fully  cognizant  of  the 
fact)  that  her  child  was  born  on  White  Pigeon  Prairie,  in 
St.  Joseph  County,  whither  she  had  gone  to  obtain  the 
necessary  help.  And  it  is  also  asserted  that  while  Titus 
Bronson  was  living  in  this  township,  on  the  same  farm 
where  Mr.  Hicks  now  resides,  a  daughter  was  born  in  his 
(Bronson's)  family  two  months  before  the  birth  of  Wil- 
marth's  daughter.  It  is  not  for  the  historian  to  say  which 
of  these  claims  is  based  on  actual  fact,  and  any  opinion  ex- 

*This  claim  of  Mr.  Shaver's  is  somewhat  modified  by  the  following : 
Erastus  Guilford,  who  boarded  that  spring  with  Judge  Harrison,  had 
a  piece  of  land  where  0.  H.  Fellows  now  lives.  Harrison's  sons  were 
preparing  to  plow,  but  some  delay  occurred,  and  Guilford  took  their 
plow  to  his  own  place,  turned  over  a  small  plat,  helped  the  Harrisons 
with  their  plowing  the  next  day,  and  on  the  third  day  went  over  to  help 
Shaver,  and  found  him  hitching  his  team  to  a  plow  for  the  first  time. 
Shaver  had  been  a  sailor,  but  had  considerable  knowledge  of  farm 
work,  and  could  harness  and  hitch  up  a  team  and  handle  it  very  well. 

f  Other  authority  says  July  27th. 


pressed  on  the  subject  would  doubtless  not  change  the 
minds  of  those  interested,  or  of  those  positive  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  views  of  the  case,  and  it  is,  therefore,  left 
for  the  reader  to  decide — with  whatever  aid  the  statements 
here  given  may  furnish — who  really  was  the  first  child 
born  among  the  white  settlers  of  the  township  and  county, 
for  the  first  settlers  were  undoubtedly  here.| 


%  Through  the  courtesy  of  A.  J.  Shakespeare,  publisher  of  the 
Kalamazoo  Gazette,  we  are  enabled  to  place  before  the  reader  some 
interesting  documents,  furnished  by  members  of  the  Shaver  family, 
and  from  their  nature  it  appears  absurd  to  doubt  that  Mr.  Shaver's 
daughter  was  the  first  white  child  born  in  Kalamazoo  County.  The 
first  evidence  is  the  following,  from  the  record  of  births  in  the  family  : 

"  Calista  Shaver  was  born  July  28,  1829 ;  the  first  white  born  in 
Kalamazoo  Co/' 

It  is  also  stated,  positively,  that  Abram  I.  Shaver  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  William  A.  Bishop,  came  to  Prairie  Ronde  Dec.  25,  1828; 
that  a  house  was  built  by  Mr.  Shaver,  and  the  family  moved  into  it 
Jan.  12,  1829,  from  White  Pigeon,  where  they  had  been  since  the  fall 
of  1828,  and  that  Mrs.  Shaver  did  not  visit  White  Pigeon  again  for 
any  purpose  until  about  the  winter  of  1874.  So  much  discussion  has 
arisen  over  this  matter  that  the  following  affidavits  are  given  a  place 
here,  as  having  a  direct  and  indisputable  bearing  on  the  case  in  point : 

"  State  of  Minnesota,  ) 

Counties  op  Wabasha  and  Goodman.  J 
"  John  Kelly,  James  M.  and  Worlender  Fellows,  of  said  counties, 
being  each  by  me  duly  sworn,  depose  and  say,  that  in  the  year  a.d. 
1829  they  were  residents  of  the  township  of  Prairie  Ronde,  Kalama- 
zoo County,  State  of  Michigan ;  that  they  became  residents  of  Prairie 
Ronde  township,  county  and  State  aforesaid,  in  the  fall  of  1828  and 
spring  a.d.  1829;  that  while  they  were  residents  of  said  township 
they  were  personally  acquainted  with  the  family  of  Abram  I.  Shaver, 
deceased;  and  further  depose  and  say,  that  they  remember  the  time 
and  place  of  the  birth  of  Calista  Shaver,  daughter  of  Abram  I.  Shaver, 
and  that  the  said  Calista  Shaver  was  born  in  Prairie  Ronde  town- 
ship, Kalamazoo  County  and  State  of  Michigan/on  the  27th  day  of 
July,  a.d.  1829;  and  affiants  further  depose  and  swear  that  Cynthia 
Whipple  is  dead,— that  she  died  the  15th  day  of  April,  a.d.  1876; 
further  affiants  say  not. 

"John  Kelly, 
"James  M.  Fellows. 
"Worlender  S.  Fellows. 

"Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  day  by  the  above-named 
affiants;  and  I  certify  that  I  read  said  affidavit  to  said  affiants  and 
acquainted  them  with  its  contents  before  they  executed  the  same. 

"Witness  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  4th  day  of  May,  1876. 

[seal]  "  John  McBride,  Notary  Public. 

"  Wabasha  Co.,  Minnesota." 

"State  of  Wisconsin,  ) 

County  of  Green  Lake.  J 

"  William  A.  Bishop,  of  said  county,  being  by  me  duly  sworn,  de- 
poses and  says  that  in  the  year  a.d.  1829  he  was  a  resident  of  the 
township  of  Prairie  Ronde,  Kalamazoo  County,  State  of  Michigan ; 
that  he  became  a  resident  of  Prairie  Ronde  township,  county  and 
State  aforesaid,  in  the  fall  and  spring  of  the  years  of  a.d.  1828  and 
1829  ;  that  while  he  was  a  resident  of  said  township  he  was  personally 
acquainted  with  the  family  of  Abram  I.  Shaver,  deceased;  and  further 
deposes  and  says  that  he  remembers  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Calista 
Shaver,  daughter  of  Abram  I.  Shaver,  and  that  the  said  Calista  Shaver 
was  born  in  the  township  of  Prairie  Ronde,  Kalamazoo  County  and 
State  of  Michigan,  on  or  about  the  27th  day  of  July,  a.d.  1829 ;  and 
further  deponent  saith  not. 

"W.  A.  Bishop. 

"  Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  3d  day  of  May,  1876. 

[seal]  "  George  W.  Dart, 

"  Notary  Public." 

No  less  interesting  than  the  foregoing  is  the  following  affidavit  from 
Mrs.  Shaver  herself,  mother  of  the  child  in  question,  who  certainly 
should  be  accorded  what  is  due  her  on  her  personal  testimony  : 


MES.  ABEAM  I.  SHAVER. 


ABEAM  I.  SHAVEE. 


ABRAM   I.  SHAVER, 


whose  name  so  often  appears  in  Territorial  laws,  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  county,  and  was  prom- 
inently associated  with  many  of  the  initial  events  in 
its  history.  He  was  born  in  New  Jersey  March  2, 
1796.  But  little  is  known  of  his  history  prior  to  his 
emigration  to  Kalamazoo  County.  He  married,  in 
Crawford  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1823,  Miss  Sarah  Bishop, 
mother  of  the  first  white  child  born  in  the  county, — 
Mrs.  Calista  Hicks,  of  Prairie  Ronde.  He  settled 
in  Prairie  Ronde  on  Christmas  day,  1828,  and  erected 
a  log  cabin  fourteen  by  twenty-eight  feet,  with  a 
fireplace  in  each  end,  as  he  said,  to  "  hit  the  wind 
by  a  change  from  one  to  the  other."  He  turned 
the  first  furrow  plowed  in  the  county,  in  April,  1829, 
with  a  plow  which  had  a  wooden  mould-board,  and, 
during  the  season,  he  plowed  for  himself  and  others 
eighty-two  acres.  The  meeting  for  the  organization 
of  the  town  of  Brady,  which  comprised  the  entire 
county  of  Kalamazoo,  and  all  the  country  north  at- 
tached to  the  county,  was  held  at  his  house.  In 
1830  he  was  elected  one  of  the  first  school  commis- 
sioners in  the  county,  and  he  always  manifested  a 
lively  interest  in  educational  matters. 

Mr.  Shaver  was  an  eccentric  man,  and  possessed 
of  a  broad  and  peculiar  humor.    He  employed  a 


dialect  of  his  own,  and  always  succeeded  in  interest- 
ing those  who  listened  to  his  stories  and  caricatures. 
But  whatever  eccentricities  or  foibles  he  may  have 
possessed,  he  had  certainly  bluff  and  hearty  ways, 
not  without  generosity  and  hospitality,  which  ren- 
dered him  an  acceptable  neighbor  and  friend.  In 
all  the  early  trials  incident  to  the  settlement  of  a 
new  country,  none  took  a  more  active  part  than  he ; 
and  no  name  will  stand  out  more  conspicuously  in 
the  history  of  Prairie  Ronde  than  his. 

Henry  Bishop  speaks  of  Mrs.  Shaver  "as  the 
best  pattern  of  a  pioneer  woman  he  ever  became 
acquainted  with.  She  spun,  wove,  and  made  the 
clothing  for  both  the  male  and  female  portions  of 
the  family;  always  at  home  and  always  at  work, 
ever  ready  and  willing  to  share  what  she  had  with 
her  more  needy  neighbor,  and  one  who  seemed 
contented  with  what  women  nowadays  would  look 
upon  as  a  great  hardship."  They  reared  a  family 
of  eight  children, — Mary  B.,  wife  of  G.  G.  Crose ; 
Calista,  now  Mrs.  Hicks,  of  Prairie  Ronde;  Bruce; 
Robert  E.;  Uretta,  wife  of  Henry  Zetter;  Ulysses; 
Marion,  wife  of  James  Pomeroy;  and  Josephine, 
wife  of  ¥m,  Fields.  (See  history  of  Prairie  Ronde 
Township.) 
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Some  time  in  the  year  1830,  John  Vickers,  who  had 
come  to  the  prairie,  built  on  Rocky  Creek  the  first  grist- 
mill in  Kalamazoo  County.  "The  stones  he  used  for 
grinding  in  that  mill  were  made  from  a  granite  bowlder  found 
near  the  spot  where  the  mill  was  built.  The  building  was 
made  of  logs  and  everything  about  it  looked  rough,  and 
many  had  doubts  and  fears  as  to  the  results.  They  greatly 
desired  to  have  a  mill  where  they  could  get  their  grinding 
done.  The  day  being  fixed  to  try  the  experiment,  quite  a 
number  of  prominent  men  in  the  vicinity  gathered  to  see 
the  first  operation  of  the  new  mill  in  this  new  country.  The 
time  came,  the  water  was  turned  upon  the  water-wheel  and 
corn  put  into  the  hopper,  and  as  it  commenced  to  drop  and 
the  meal,  well  ground,  to  run  out  from  between  the  stones, 
they  were  convinced  that  it  was  a  success,  and  in  their  heart- 
felt joy  swung  their  hats  and  gave  expressions  of  their  grati- 
tude in  loud  hurrahs  for  Vickers'  success.  During  that  sea- 
son this  mill  was  kept  in  operation  on  this  site,  doing  what 
grinding  of  corn  was  done  for  those  pioneers."*  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  mill  will  give  some  idea  of  its  strictly  pioneer 
construction.  William  Bair  assisted  Vickers  to  fell  a  large 
elm-tree  across  the  creek,  and  by  filling  in  above  it  a  dam 
was  soon  ready,  giving  a  fall  of  about  three  feet.  The  mill 
was  about  fourteen  feet  square,  and  built  of  round  logs.  In- 
side was  rigged  what  was  known  as  a  "  flutter  wheel,"  made 
of  slabs,  the  gudgeons  running  in  wooden  boxes.  Ransford 
C.  Hoyt  aided  in  prying  out  and  preparing  the  stones,  and 
they  were  set  so  as  to  run  perpendicular,  a  box  underneath 
receiving  the  meal  as  it  fell.  Corn  only  was  ground  in  this 
mill.  Mr.  Vickers  operated  it  but  a  short  time,  selling  out 
to  Col.  Abiel  Fellows  in  the  fall  of  1830  and  going  to  what 
is  now  Vicksburg,  where  he  erected  another  mill,  with  im- 
provements which  would  have  been  too  costly  at  the  original 
site.  During  the  winter  after  Col.  Fellows  purchased  the 
property  he  erected  a  saw-mill. 

Col.  Abiel  Fellows  was  a  native  of  Canaan,  Litchfield 
Co.,  Conn.,  where  he  was  born  in  1762.  At  an  early  day 
he  went  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  remained 


"State  of  Michigan, 

County  of  Kalamazoo. 

"  Sarah  Shaver,  of  said  county,  being  by  me  first  duly  sworn,  de- 
poses and  says  that  she  is  the  wife  of  Abram  I.  Shaver,  deceased,  and 
mother  of  Calista  Hicks,  formerly  Calista  Shaver;  and  that  she,  with 
Abram  I.  Shaver,  removed  from  Crawford  County,  Ohio,  to  White 
Pigeon,  St.  Joseph  County,  Michigan,  the  8th  day  of  November,  a.d. 
1828,  where  they  resided  until  the  12th  day  of  January,  a.d.  1829,  and 
at  that  time  removed  from  thence  to  Prairie  Ronde  township,  Kala- 
mazoo County,  Michigan,  where  deponent  has  since  resided,-  that 
Calista  Hicks,  daughter  of  this  deponent,  was  born  in  Prairie  Ronde 
township,  county  and  State  aforesaid,  July  27th,  a.d.  1829,  and  that 
deponent  did  not  revisit  White  Pigeon  after  her  removal  from  there, 
January  12th,  a.d.  1829,  until  some  time  during  the  winter  of  1874. 
And  further  deponent  says  not. 

"Sarah  Shaver. 

"Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  28th  day  of  August,  a.d. 
1876. 

"S.  D.  Perry,  Notary  Public, 

"  Cass  County,  Michigan." 

With  the  accumulation  of  evidence  thus  given,  it  does  not  appear 
necessary  to  sift  the  matter  further.  It  is  not  material  as  to  the  exact 
day  of  the  birth,  for  whether  it  was  the  27th,  28th,  or  29th  makes  little 
difference. 

*  From  account  by  William  Bair.  This  gentleman  stated  to  the 
writer  that  the  mill  was  built  in  the  fall  of  1829. 


until  1829,  and  in  March  of  the  latter  year  settled  in 
Prairie  Ronde.  In  1830  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of 
Prairie  Ronde  post-office,  the  first  in  the  county  of  Kala- 
mazoo, and  had  a  contract  for  carrying  the  mail  between 
there  and  White  Pigeon.  It  is  related  that  the  colonel 
kept  the  mail  in  a  basket  under  the  bed  in  his  house.  In 
1832  this  office  was  removed  to  Schoolcraft  village,  the 
name  changed  to  Schoolcraft,  and  Joseph  A.  Smith  ap- 
pointed postmaster. 

Another  post-office  was  established  early  in  the  northeast 
part  of  town  and  kept  by  a  man  named  Coe.  Still  another, 
named  "  West  End,"  was  kept  by  Clark  Bird,  half  a  mile 
north  of  Nesbitt's  Corners.f  At  some  date  not  long  sub- 
sequent to  1836,  an  office  called  "  Westfield"  was  established 
on  the  west  side  of  the  prairie,  of  which  either  James  S. 
Cowgill  or  Abram  I.  Shaver  was  the  first  incumbent  as 
postmaster.  While  the  latter  was  in  charge  its  name  was 
changed  to  "  Prairie  Ronde."  Mr.  Shaver's  successor  was 
Crawford  Patterson,  to  whose  house  the  office  was  removed. 
Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  it  was  discon- 
tinued, and  the  township  is  now  without  a  post-office.  Peter 
F.  Alexander  carried  the  mail  early  between  La  Grange, 
Cass  Co.,  and  Battle  Creek,  making  the  round  trip  once  a 
week. 

Christopher  Bair,  a  native  of  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa., 
and  for  some  time  a  resident  of  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio,  made 
a  trip  to  Michigan  in  the  spring  of  1828,  and  stayed  through 
the  summer  with  a  man  named  Cutler  on  White  Pigeon 
Prairie.  Pie  made  a  claim  next  west  of  Cutler's,  where 
the  village  of  White  Pigeon  is  now  located.  He  planted 
some  corn,  which  he  picked  in  the  winter  following,  cut 
hay  in  the  summer,  and  hired  a  man  to  sow  wheat  for 
him  that  fall.  As  cold  weather  approached  he  went  to 
Ohio  after  his  family,  returning  with  his  wife,  four  daugh- 
ters, and  one  son, — William, — the  latter  now  living  near 
Vicksburg,  in  the  township  of  Schoolcraft.  Upon  his 
return  Mr.  Bair  found  that  a  man  named  Savery  had 
"jumped  his  claim"  at  White  Pigeon,  and  rather  than  have 
any  altercation  with  the  man  he  located  temporarily  upon 
another  place  on  Crooked  Creek.  Some  time  during  the 
winter  he  made  a  claim  in  Prairie  Ronde  township,  and 
moved  his  family  upon  it  early  in  March,  1829.  His  son, 
John  Bair,  had  located  upon  a  claim  a  little  farther  west, 
and  another  son,  Joseph,  settled  north  of  the  latter  soon 
after.  About  1831,  Joseph  Bair  sold  out  and  removed  to 
Gourd-Neck  Prairig,  in  Schoolcraft.  The  qlder  Bair  is  said 
to  have  made  the  third  claim  of  land  in  Kalamazoo  County. 
He  was  accompanied  when  looking  for  his  land  by  Erastus 
Guilford  and  several  others,  and,  as  he  was  the  oldest  man 
in  the  party,  he  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  making  the 
first  selection,  the  others  all  choosing  afterwards. 

Joseph  Bair,  Mishael  Beadle,  and Garver  visited 

Michigan  in  the  spring  of  1827,  each  with  his  gun  on  his 
shoulder  and  pack  on  his  back,  and  the  party  was  also 
accompanied  by  a  dog.  They  went  as  far  west  as  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  where  was  then  an  Indian  mission,  and,  returning  by 
a  trail  to  Detroit,  they  finally  reached  home  and  gave  a 
glowing  description  of  the  country  along  the  St.  Joseph. 


f  Information  by  George  Nesbitt. 
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John  Bair, — a  genuine  pioneer,  hunter,  and  explorer,- — who 
had  a  claim  at  what  is  now  Mottville,  St.  Joseph  County, 
traveled  north  from  that  place  on  an  Indian  trail,  and  in 
due  time  arrived  at  the  Indian  village  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Prairie  Ronde  where  the  Nesbitts  now  live. 
Pushing  thence  eastward,  he  was  greatly  impressed  with 
the  beauty  of  the  country,  and,  arriving  at  the  shore  of 
Harrison  Lake,  he  took  his  tomahawk  from  his  belt,  cut 
some  bark  from  a  small  burr-oak  tree,  and  with  a  piece  of 
red  chalk  wrote  his  name  on  the  "  blaze,"  saying  that  if  he 
ever  returned  he  should  taki  up  a  claim  at  that  spot.  That 
was  in  1828.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  however,  Bazel 
Harrison  located  at  the  same  spot.  When  John  Bair 
passed  through  not  a  single  white  family  was  located  on 
the  prairie,  and  he  is  thought  to  have  been  the  first  of  the 
actual  settlers  of  the  county  who  became  acquainted  with 
Prairie  Ronde. 

Christopher  Bair  died  in  1834,  and  his  sons  are  all  de- 
ceased except  William,  the  youngest,  who  has  resided  on 
the  farm  he  now  occupies  in  Schoolcraft  township  (section 
12)  since  April  16,  1844. 

Ransford  C.  Hoyt,  a  native  of  Bellefontaine,  Logan  Co., 
Ohio,  moved  with  his  father  to  Michigan  in  1829,  when  in 
his  twenty-first  year,  and  located  on  the  farm  near  the  south 
end  of  Prairie  Ronde,  upon  which  he  continued  to  live 
until  his  death.  His  father,  Stephen  Hoyt,  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Judge  Bazel  Harrison,  and  occupied  with 
the  latter  a  seat  as  one  of  the  first  associate  judges  for 
Kalamazoo  County.  R.  C.  Hoyt  died  on  his  farm  in  Prai- 
rie Ronde,  Sept.  13,  1874.* 

Delamore  Duncan,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  visited 
Michigan  in  1825,  and  stopped  from  six  to  nine  months  at 
Dexter,  Washtenaw  Co.  He  then  returned  East  as  far  as 
probably  Cuyahoga  Co.,  Ohio,  where  he  stayed  about  a 
year,  and  then  went  to  Vermont,  remaining  some  two 
years.  In  March,  1829,  he  came  to  Prairie  Ronde  and 
making  a  claim,  returned  to  Huron  Co.,  Ohio,  and  "took 
unto  himself  a  wife,"  and  in  October  of  that  year  came 
back  to  Michigan,  with  his  father,  leaving  his  wife  behind. 
The  family  of  his  father  accompanied  them.  A  log  house 
was  built  on  the  bank  of  Rocky  Creek,  about  one  hundred 
yards  west  of  the  present  residence  of  Charles  C.  Duncan  : 
the  place  occupied  by  the  latter  is  the  old  Delamore  Dun- 
can homestead,  and  is  now  the  property  of  his  widow. 
William  Duncan  had  made  his  claim  in  April,  1829,  the 
next  month  after  his  son's  choice  was  made,  and,  remaining 
upon  it  through  the  summer,  returned  for  his  family  and 
brought  them  back  in  October  as  stated.  Delamore  Dun- 
can's wife  followed  in  January,  1830,  in  company  with  her 
father,  Joel  Clark,  who  drove  through  with  a  horse-team. 

*  *  At  the  pioneer  meeting  in  1873,  R.  C.  Hoyt  stated  that  his  father 
came  here  in  1827  and  looked  at  the  country  and  returned  to  Ohio. 
"The  next  year  (1828)  I  came  out  with  him,  and  father  picked  out 
the  place  where  Judge  Harrison  resides."  In  returning  home  in  the 
fall  of  1828,  Mr.  Hoyt  said  that  he  and  his  father  and  his  uncle  met 
Judge  Harrison  and  family  near  Fort  Wayne.  The  wagon  of  Henry 
Whipple,  the  judge's  son-in-law,  had  broken  down,  and  they  had  all 
stopped  to  fix  it  up.  "  That  night  us  youngsters,  the  judge's  boys 
and  girls  and  myself,  went  to  a  tavern  near  by,  kept  by  a  Frenchman, 
and  danced  there  till  eleven  o'clock."  If  Stephen  Hoyt  visited  the 
prairie  in  1827,  he  gazed  upon  its  beauties  earlier  than  even  John 
Bair. 


The  Duncans  came  with  an  ox- team,  driving  their  stock 
and  camping  out  by  night.  When  they  arrived,  Col.  Fel- 
lows had  his  house  up  and  partly  finished,  and  they  stayed 
with  him  until  they  had  built  for  themselves.  William 
Duncan,  whose  farm  was  situated  next  north  of  his  son's, 
went  at  an  early  day  to  Iowa  and  built  and  operated  a  saw- 
mill and  a  grist-mill  near  Des  Moines.  He  finally  returned 
to  Michigan,  and  continued  to  reside  here  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  about  1850.  In  the  spring  of  1836  he 
had,  in  company  with  his  son,  built  a  saw-mill  on  the  lat- 
ter's  place,  which  is  yet  standing,  though  greatly  improved 
and  extensively  repaired.  They  had  previously  built  a 
saw-mill  on  the  Paw  Paw  at  Watervliet,  in  the  edge  of 
Berrien  County.  Delamore  Duncan  and  Timothy  Fellows 
were  afterwards  interested  in  another  saw-mill,  north  of  one 
previously  mentioned  in  Prairie  Ronde.  Delamore  Duncan 
held  numerous  offices  in  the  township,  and  was  the  first 
sheriiF  of  Kalamazoo  County.  His  widow  remarks  that 
"  her  house  was  the  first  jail  in  the  county  and  she  was 
the  jailer,"  that  being  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  jus- 
tice-court, held  in  October,  1831.  Mr.  Duncan  died  April 
30,  1870,  aged  sixty-five  years.  His  father,  William  Dun- 
can, was  a  Territorial  justice  of  the  peace,  and  held  court 
as  far  away  as  Gull  Prairie.f  He  was  also  the  first  clerk 
for  the  county  of  Kalamazoo,  his  commission  being  dated 
Aug.  17,  1830,  and  signed  by  "  Lew.  Cass,"  Governor. 

"The  first  court  held  in  the  county  was  opened  at  the  house  of  Ab- 
ner  Calhoun^  on  Prairie  Ronde,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  October, 
1831,  present,  Bazel  Harrison  and  Stephen  Hoyt,  judges,  and  was 
adjourned  Ho  the  school-house,  near  John  Insley's,  in  Brady  town- 
ship.' Stephen  Vickery  was  appointed  foreman  of  the  grand  jury. 
The  first  case  on  the  docket  was  an  appealed  case,  George  Shaw  vs. 
A.  I.  Shaver  and  Ephraim  Harrison.  At  this  term  four  indictments 
were  found.    Lyman  I.  Daniels  appeared  as  attorney,  and  challenged 

f  The  following  is  some  of  the  evidence  presented  at  a  suit  before 
William  Duncan,  Esq.,  the  parties  to  the  suit  being  George  Brown 
and  John  C.  Carpenter  : 

"  Territory  of  Michigan,  | 
Kalamazoo  County. 

"  The  evidence  given  on  oath  and  in  the  presence  of  George  Brown 
by  the  several  witnesses  before  William  Duncan,  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
and  by  said  justice  reduced  to  writing  and  signed  by  said  Witnesses, 
respectively,  at  Brady,  in  sd  County,  this  4  day  of  May,  1832,  touch- 
ing the  complaint  and  accusation  against  the  said  George  Brown  for 
the  criminal  offence  of  Assault  and  Battery.  On  the  part  of  the 
prosecution,  that  is  to  say  : 

"  John  C.  Carpenter,  sworn,  states  that  George  Brown  and  Mr.  Car- 
penter sat  in  room  together ;  Mr.  Brown  pitched  at  me  with  a  piece 
of  Board,  and  said  he  would  split  my  Brains  out  if  I  gave  him  the 
lie  in  his  house ;  the  board  hit  me  on  the  wrist ;  I  then  resisted ;  to 
defend  myself  took  hold  of  him,  and  in  the  scuffle  he  got  my  fingers 
in  his  mouth,  which  he  bit  severely. 

"  Benjamin  Jones,  sworn,  and  testified  that  Brown  and  Mrs.  Car- 
penter were  in  the  room  next  the  road  together,  and  some  angry  words 
passed  between  Brown  and  Carpenter ;  Carpenter  chd  Brown  with  ly- 
ing ;  Brown  said  if  he  (Carpenter)  repeated  the  words  again  he  would 
split  his  brains  out ;  Carpenter  repeated  the  words  j  they  advanced 
towards  the  door  that  separated  them;  Brown  opened  the  door,  and 
had  a  piece  of  board  in  his  hand ;  a  scuffle  ensued  ;  they  both  fell 
towards  the  chimney  in  the  room  in  which  Brown  was ;  I  did  not  dis- 
cover who  struck  first ;  I  advanced  into  the  room  where  they  lay  to 
part  them;  Carpenter  held  a  flat-iron  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  gave 
Brown  a  slight  blow,  and  then  raised  it,  apparently  with  a  determina- 
tion to  give  him  one  more  fatal,  and  at  the  instant  I  seized  Carpen- 
ter's arm  and  parted  them  ;  Carpenter  left  the  room  ;  Brown  followed 
in  a  great  rage,  throwing  clubs  and  using  threatening  language." 

J  Abram  I.  Shaver  ? 


'    [  88. 


PRESTON  J.   McCREARY 


was  born  near  Erie,  Pa.,  Oct.  28,  1805.  The  family  were 
originally  from  Scotland,  but  the  date  of  their  emigration 
is  not  known.  They  settled  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  where  Wil- 
liam McCreary,  our  subject's  father,  was  born  in  1771. 
He  was  a  fanner,  and  reared  a  family  of  five  children. 
After  his  marriage  he  removed  to  Erie  County,  where  he 
purchased  land.  In  1807  he  removed  to  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y., 
where  he  died  in  1816.  Preston  received  a  common-school 
education,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  tanner  and  currier. 
After  the  completion  of  his  apprenticeship  he  went  into 
business  in  Washington,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  four  years. 
He  then  decided  to  come  to  Michigan,  which  was  at  that 
time  considered  the  El  Dorado  of  the  West.  Accordingly, 
in  1830,  he  came  to  Kalamazoo  County,  and  settled  in 
Prairie  Ronde,  where  he  purchased,  of  Judge  Harrison, 
eighty  acres  of  land,  near  Harrison's  Lake.     In  1832  he 


established  a  tannery,  but  the  business  not  proving  remu- 
nerative he  abandoned  it.  In  1836  he  married  Christiana 
Middleton,  a  native  of  Ohio,  where  she  was  born  in  1807. 
Her  parents  were  Quakers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCreary  were  blessed  with  five  children, 
Samuel  S.,  George,  John,  Adaline,  and  Springer,  all  of 
whom  are  living  but  two.  Mr.  McCreary  has  been  promi- 
nently connected  with  the  development  of  Prairie  Ronde. 
He  has  witnessed  its  transition  from  a  wilderness  into  one 
of  the  most  productive  and  prosperous  agricultural  regions 
of  the  State,  and  in  his  own  person  admirably  typifies  many 
of  the  agencies  that  have  wrought  these  changes.  He  has 
been  called  upon  to  fill  many  positions  of  trust,  the  duties 
of  which  he  discharged  with  fidelity.  He  has  been  the 
representative  of  Prairie  Ronde  upon  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, and  for  eleven  years  has  officiated  as  magistrate. 
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the  array  of  the  grand  jury.  '  The  motion  made  by  L.  I.  Daniels  to 
challenge  the  array  of  the  grand  jury  is  decided  by  the  court  to  be 
out  of  order  and  improper/  "* 

It  has  been  previously  stated  that  when  Mrs.  Delamore 
Duncan  came  to  Prairie  Ronde,  in  January,  1830,  her 
father,  Joel  Clark,  accompanied  her.f  The  farm  of  Mr. 
Clark  was  located  on  section  2.  His  son,  Justin  Clark,  had 
preceded  him  to  the  township  in  August,  1829,  and  was 
living  with  the  Duncans  at  the  time  of  his  father's  arrival. 
Mr.  Clark  and  the  son  named  are  now  both  deceased ;  two 
other  sons,  Edwin  and  Philo  D.,  are  residents  of  the  town. 

In  the  spring  of  1830,  Delamore  Duncan  built  on  his 
place  a  frame  barn,  and,  notwithstanding  the  expressed  fears 
of  many  that  the  "  raising"  could  not  be  accomplished 
without  the  aid  of  liquor,  which  was  the  plan  contemplated, 
the  work  was  successfully  carried  to  completion,  and  not  a 
drop  of  liquor  was  used.  This  barn  was  the  first  frame 
structure  erected  in  the  township  of  Prairie  Ronde  or 
the  county  of  Kalamazoo.  The  timbers  for  the  frame 
were  hewn  from  logs  in  the  neighboring  forest.  The 
lumber  used  was  cut  at  Flowerfield,  St.  Joseph  Co.,  where 
a  saw-mill  had  been  built  the  previous  fall  or  winter.  The 
dam  for  this  mill  was  constructed  by  Delamore  Duncan  and 
Erastus  Guilford,  and  the  lumber  they  procured  was  cut  on 
shares.     The  barn  built  by  Mr.  Duncan  is  yet  standing. 

Soon  after  his  settlement,  Mr.  Duncan  arranged  in  a 
truly  primitive  manner  for  grinding — or  pounding — the 
corn  used  to  make  bread  in  his  household.  A  large  stump 
close  by  his  house  was  hollowed  at  the  top  by  burning ;  a 
spring  pole  was  set  in  place,  projecting  over  the  end  of  the 
house ;  a  pestle  was  formed  at  the  end,  into  which  an  iron 
wedge  was  driven,  and  the  "  mill"  or  "  stump  mortar"  was 
complete.  After  laboring  upon  improvements  to  his  place 
during  the  day,  Mr.  Duncan  was  accustomed  to  pound  up 
enough  corn  each  evening  to  make  sufficient  bread  to  last 
through  the  coming  day.J 

George  Fletcher,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  some 
years  a  resident  of  Hampshire  Co.,  Va.,  located  in  Prairie 
Ronde  township,  one  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Schoolcraft, 
Oct.  1,  1832.  In  1836  he  purchased  a  farm  near  Harrison 
Lake,  and  moved  upon   it.     His  first  wife  died  in  1837 

*  Historical  Directory,  Kalamazoo  County,  1869-70. 

f  Mr.  Clark's  family  did  not  follow  him  until  the  succeeding  July. 
Mr.  Clark  bought  a  claim  of  a  man  named  Davis,  on  section  2,  upon 
which  Davis  had  built  a  log  house.  Mr.  Clark — who  had  stayed  but 
a  few  days  at  the  time  of  his  visit  in  January,  but  returned  to  Ohio — 
accompanied  his  family  to  Michigan,  arriving  July  29th,  and  moving 
into  the  Davis  log  house  the  next  day.  The  trip  from  Ohio  was  made 
with  two  yokes  of  cattle.  The  family  (those  who  settled)  then  con- 
sisted of  Mr.  Clark  and  his  wife,  four  sons  (Justin,  Philo,  Edwin,  and 
Joel),  and  three  daughters.  Edwin  owns  a  portion  of  the  old  farm, 
but  does  not  occupy  it.  Mr.  Clark,  Sr.,  has  been  dead  about  thirty 
years. 

t  John  Vickers'  grist-mill  on  Rocky  Creek  and  Mishael  Beadle's 
at  Flowerville  were  very  soon  afterwards  built,  and  a  dispute  arises 
upon  the  question  of  which  was  built  first.  Mrs.  Duncan's  memory 
is  that  Beadle's  mill  was  first  erected,  and  flour  was  first  procured 
there  early  in  1830,  Beadle's  daughter  attending  to  the  wants  of  cus- 
tomers. William  Bair,  who  helped  fell  the  tree  which  entered  into 
the  construction  of  Vickers'  dam,  stated  to  the  writer  that  the  mill 
built  by  Vickers  was  the  first  one  in  the  region,  and  was  erected  in 
the  fall  of  1829.  In  a  previous  printed  article  he  had  given  the  date 
as  1830,  and  that  opinion  is  concurred  in  by  O.  H.  Fellows,  now  of 
Prairie  Ronde. 


(January),  and  in  1840  he  again  married,  his  second  wife 
dying  about  1867.  Mr.  Fletcher  died  Jan.  30,  1870,  in 
the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  His  son,  Zachariah 
Fletcher,  is  still  a  resident  of  the  township. 

Samuel  Hacket  moved  into  this  township  from  Northern 
Ohio  in  1830,  and  with  the  exception  of  about  three  years 
lived  upon  the  farm  he  then  settled  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  Feb.  16,  1871,  when  he  was  sixty-eight  years  of 
age. 

William  Fanckboner,  Sr.,  from  near  Belvidere,  Warren 
Co.,  N.  J.,  settled  where  he  now  lives  in  the  fall  of  1837, 
with  his  wife  and  five  children.  He  had  come  into  the 
township  in  August  of  the  same  year,  and  lived,  while 
building  a  small  frame  house,  with  his  wife's  father,  Chris- 
topher Crose,  who  was  from  the  same  county,  and  had  set- 
tled on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  13  in  June,  1836. 
Jesse  M.  Crose,  son  of  Christopher,  had  settled  on  section 
13  in  1835.  He  and  his  brother  William  had  stopped  for 
a  time  in  Ohio.  William  visited  Oakland  Co.,  Mich.,  where 
friends  and  relatives  were  living,  returned  to  New  Jersey 
(intending  to  settle  soon  in  Michigan),  and  died  in  the 
spring  of  1837.  Jesse  M.  Crose,  who  was  then  unmarried, 
came  from  Ohio  in  company  with  John  Buskirk  in  1835, 
and  afterwards  married  a  daughter  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Bus- 
kirk settled  near  the  present  residence  of  Philo  D.  Clark, 
west  of  Schoolcraft,  and  is  not  now  living.  Jesse  M.  Crose 
resides  on  the  farm  which  he  originally  located.  His 
brother,  George  G.  Crose,  came  with  his  brother  John,  their 
mother,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  in  the  spring  of  1837. 
Their  father  had  come  alone  the  previous  season.  John, 
George  G.,  and  Jesse  M.  Crose,  with  their  sister,  Mrs. 
William  Fanckboner,  are  all  living  in  the  township. 
.  Preston  J.  McCreary,  from  Washington  Co.,  Pa.,  arrived 
on  the  prairie  June  1,  1830.  Before  selecting  land  for  his 
future  farm,  he  assisted  Orrin  Jerome  to  build  a  double 
log  house  on  the  latter's  place,  in  the  southeastern  edge  of 
Texas  township.  He  soon  after  purchased  land  in  Prairie 
Ronde,  and  remained  with  Mr.  Jerome  while  building  a 
log  house  upon  his  own  place.  In  August,  1830,  he  went 
after  his  family,  returning  with  his  wife  and  two  sons,  and 
arriving  Nov.  11,  1830.  When  Mr.  McCreary  first  came 
he  was  much  pleased  with  the  land  around  Harrison's 
Lake,  but  it  was  all  claimed  by  the  family  for  whom  it 
was  named,  and  they  did  not  wish  to  dispose  of  any  of  it. 
Finally,  however,  they  agreed  to  sell  some,  and  he  accord- 
ingly purchased  of  them  the  place  he  now  owns.  A  log 
house  was  erected,  which  he  occupied  two  years,  when  he 
built  a  frame  house,  and  converted  the  log  house  into  a 
tannery,  his  trade  being  favorable  to  the  management  of 
such  an  institution.  He  continued  in  the  tanning  business 
four  or  five  years,  but  it  proved  unprofitable  and  was  given 
up,  and  Mr.  McCreary 's  occupation  since  has  been  that  of 
a  farmer.  When  he  first  arrived  in  the  vicinity,  a  black- 
smith-shop stood  near  the  site  of  his  present  residence,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  road,  and  the  hammer  was  wielded 
by  Judge  Harrison's  son,  Ephraim.  George  Fletcher  pur- 
chased the  shop  afterwards,  and  continued  to  work  at  the 
forge  until  the  infirmities  of  age  forced  him  to  desist. 

Abner  Mack,  from  Strong's  Ridge,  Huron  Co.,  Ohio,  set- 
tled in  the  township  of  Prairie  Ronde,  Irfth  his  wife  and 
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six  children,  in  the  fall  of  1833.  He  purchased  a  place  on 
section  10,  upon  which  he  still  resides.  He  had  come  to 
the  "State  in  September,  1832,  and  bought  a  lot  in  the 
township  of  Porter,  Van  Buren  Co.,  in  the  midst  of  a 
forest,  and  there  built  a  log  house  and  lived  in  it  a  year. 
The  farm  he  now  owns  and  occupies  he  purchased  from 
second  hands,  but  with  his  own  hands  made  the  first  improve- 
ments upon  it.  Mr.  Mack's  wife  is  a  native  of  Madison 
Co.,  N.  Y.  The  journey  of  the  family  from  Ohio  was  made 
in  an  -old-fashioned,  wide-track  Southern  wagon,  with  a 
span  of  horses  and  a  yoke  of  cattle.  Streams  were  forded 
and  swamps  waded,  and  the  trip  was  attended  with  all  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  the  days  when  traveling  by  steam 
overland  had  not  been  introduced  in  the  West. 

John  and  Eobert  Nesbitt,  natives  of  Ireland,  who  had 
located  and  purchased  land  in  Washtenaw  Co.,  Mich.,  made 
a  trip  on  horseback  to  Prairie  Ronde  in  September,  1829. 
From  Sag-a-maw,  the  chief  of  the  band  of  Pottawattomies 
and  Ottawas  who  had  their  village  at  the  northwestern  ex- 
tremity of  the  prairie,  they  purchased,  for  the  sum  of  $35, 
a  field  which  had  long  been  cultivated  by  the  Indians,  and 
put  in  four  acres  of  wheat.  Returning  to  Washtenaw 
County,  they  sold  their  property  there,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1830  came  back  to  Prairie  Ronde  and  settled  on  their 
place,  on  section  9.  A  log  house  was  built  nearly  opposite 
the  present  residence  of  George  Nesbitt.  As  soon  as  the 
land  came  into  market  they  purchased  160  acres  each, 
having  previously  acquired  a  pre-emption  right.  Two  or 
three  years  after  their  arrival,  John  Nesbitt  went  to  what  is 
now  Keelerville,  Van  Buren  Co.,  purchased  land,  and  made 
what  are  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  improvements  in 
that  county.  Robert  Nesbitt  afterwards  went  to  the  same 
county,  and  built  a  grist-mill  and  two  saw-mills  at  Brush 
Creek. 

George  Nesbitt,  Sr.,  the  father  of  the  gentlemen  above 
named,  came  directly  from  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  in  1830, 
with  the  rest  of  the  family,  including  four  sons, — George, 
Thomas,  Harry,  and  Edward.  They  left  Ypsilanti,  Mich., 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  arriving  in  Prairie  Ronde  on  the 
12th  of  the  same  month.  The  elder  Nesbitt  purchased 
from  the  government  a  number  of  80-acre  lots,  and  two  or 
three  years  later  divided  them  among  his  sons,  the  portion 
assigned  to  George,  Jr.,  being  still  in  possession  of  the  lat- 
ter. George  Nesbitt,  Sr.,  and  his  wife  are  both  deceased ; 
of  their  sons  two  are  yet  residents  of  the  township, — George 
and  Thomas.  The  first  frame  house  on  this  portion  of  the 
prairie  was  erected  by  Mr.  Nesbitt,  Sr.,  as  soon  after  his 
arrival  as  he  could  arrange  to  build  it,  and  is  yet  standing, 
though  long  since  fallen  into  disuse. 

Josiah  Rosecrants,  who  settled  probably  in  the  fall  of 
1829,  lived  half  a  mile  north  of  the  Nesbitt  settlement. 
None  of  the  family  are  now  left  in  the  vicinity.  The  In- 
dians, who  gave  to  the  white  settlers  such  names  as  were 
suited  to  their  peculiarities,  called  Mr.  Rosecrants  "  Co-sab- 
ba-tee"  or  "  Old  Black  Walnut"  on  account  of  his  swarthy 
appearance.  To  Abram  I.  Shaver  they  gave  the  name 
" Nish-cock"  or  uHairy  Breast." 

Peter  F.  Alexander,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  from  the  town 
of  Lyons,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  came  to  Prairie  Ronde,  Oct. 
26,  1832,  having  reached  Kalamazoo  the  previous  day. 


He  was  then  a  young  man  of  seventeen,  and  had  pushed 
out  afoot  from  Detroit  in  company  with  his  older  brother, 
Nelson  W.  Alexander,  and  two  other  gentlemen,  one  of 
whom  was  an  Englishman;  the  latter  had  but  recently 
arrived  from  the  "  mother- country"  and  was  on  his  way  to 
Grand  Prairie,  where  he  had  friends.  The  other  man  was 
left  at  Kalamazoo.  P.  F.  Alexander  entered  land  imme- 
diately west  of  his  present  location,  the  latter  being  taken 
in  1835  by  his  brother,  Marsden  Alexander,  who,  with  his 
widowed  mother,  settled  upon  it.  Marsden  Alexander  was 
killed  by  a  falling  tree  in  February,  1836  or  1837.  Peter 
F.  Alexander  visited  various  parts  of  the  State,  but  finally, 
in  the  fall  of  1840,  settled  on  the  place  he  now  occupies. 
His  own  entry  was  made  on  section  7,  in  1835.*  Mr. 
Alexander  is  now  enjoying  the  fruits  of  years  of  hard  labor, 
but  is  of  the  opinion  that,  should  he  begin  his  pioneer  life 
over,  he  never  would  settle  in  the  heavy  timber  and  attempt 
to  cut  a  farm  out  of  it,  when  acres  upon  acres  of  fertile 
prairie  land  awaited  only  the  plowshare  to  convert  them 
into  fields  of  plenty. 

Hon.  H.  G.  Wells,  in  an  address  before  the  Pioneer  So- 
ciety, in  1879,  mentioned  many  items  of  historic  interest 
pertaining  to  the  early  settlement  of  the  prairie.  The  per- 
sons whose  names  he  mentioned  were  part  residents  of 
Prairie  Ronde  and  part  of  Schoolcraft.  The  following  are 
extracts  from  his  address : 

"  ...  Is  there  a  man  or  woman  in  this  assemblage  whose  residence 
and  recollection  runs  back  thirty  years  on  Prairie  Ronde,  who  fails  to 
remember  as  marked  men,  with  peculiarities  never  to  be  forgotten, 
James  Smith,  Joseph  Addison  Smith,  Thaddeus  Smith,  Uncle  Billy 
Smith,  Harry  Smith,  and  old  Jimmy  Smith?  I  believe  I  could  talk 
a  full  hour  in  describing  the  good  qualities  of  these  pioneer  Smiths, 
and  I  should  dislike  to  spend  five  minutes  in  speaking  of  their  faults 
and  vices,  if  they  had  any.  Rev.  Benjamin  Taylor  and  Rev.  William 
Taylor,— the  first  explained  the  precepts  of  the  Bible  with  more  ra- 
pidity of  utterance  than  any  other  man  of  his  day  and  generation  ; 
his  brother  William  gave  his  monitions  from  the  pulpit  in  fewer  words, 
but  always  to  an  audience  who  had  faith  in  his  sincerity,— both  these 
men  were  examples  of  honest  living  and  integrity.  Remember,  I  am 
now  speaking  only  of  the  dead.  The  Harrisons,  I  believe,— and  there 
was  a  tribe  of  them,— are  all  living,f  except  Bazel  Harrison,  who 
more  than  rounded  out  his  full  one  hundred  years,  and  went  to  his 
grave  knowing,  as  he  said,  no  enemy  all  through  life.  Over  in  the 
northwest  neck  of  the  prairie,  among  the  first  settlers,  were  the  Fletch- 
ers, George  and  Tommy  ;  Darius  Wells,  a  just  man  j  Josiah  Rosecrants, 
who  came  from  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  who  believed  that  a  man 
must  have  some  Dutch  blood  in  him  to  approach  perfection  j  then,  as 
his  next  neighbor,  was  John  Nesbitt,  who  was  a  true  Irishman  all  over, 
and  who  believed  that  the  Emerald  Isle,  at  no  distant  day,  would  get 
back  to  its  former  glory,  won  from  it  by  the  fraud  and  violence  of 
England.  Tommy  Barber,  James  Bates,  John  Kelly,  Joel  Clark,  Sam 
Hacket,  Alanson  Wood,  Abner  Calhoon,  John  Cowgill,  Christopher 
-  Bair,  Stephen  Hoyt,  and  Erastus  Williams,  recently  deceased,  were 
farmers  in  the  same  neighborhood.  Each  had  peculiar  and  marked 
characteristics ;  they  filled  well  the  position  in  life  assigned  to  them. 
I  might  lead  you  around  the  margin  of  Prairie  Ronde  and  over  on 
Gourd-Neck  and  call  up  names  familiar  to  the  pioneers  present  as  the 
names  of  their  own  households,  for  in  that  early  day  everybody  knew 
everybody  here,  and  there  was  that  kind  of  sympathy  and  community 
of  feeling  that  led  to  intimacy  and  a  hearty  '  God  bless  you !'  every 
time  you  met  your  neighbor.  We  were  all  neighbors,  all  friends,  and 
it  might  be  that  this  bond  of  union,  this  seeming  disposition  to  stand 
by  each  other  and  be  one  big  family,  had  its  influence  in  making  men, 
not  so  good  in  the  country  they  came  from,  quite  a  little  better  here. 

*  See  list  of  entries.     Mr.  A.  states  that  it  was  in  1834,  but  the 
record  shows  1835. 

f  See  account  of  Harrison  family  elsewhere. 
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ABNER  MACK. 


This  venerable  pioneer  was  born  in  Montague, 
Mass.,  Aug.  9,  1795.  He  was  the  son  of  Abner 
and  Irena  (Wood)  Mack,  who  had  a  family  of  five 
children,  three  boys  and  two  girls.  In  1800  the 
family  removed  to  Bethel,  Vt.,  and  from  thence 
to  Essex,  Chittenden  Co.,  Vt.,  where  the  elder 
Mack  died  in  his  eighty-second  year.  He  was  a 
farmer  by  occupation,  and  served  with  credit  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution.  "When  Abner,  Jr.,  was 
seven  years  of  age  his  mother  died,  and  soon  after 
he  went  to  live  with  his  paternal  grandfather.  He 
acquired,  by  his  own  individual  efforts  and  energy, 
a  limited  education.  Upon  attaining  his  majority 
he  emigrated  to  Ohio,  where  he  purchased  a  farm, 
and  where  he  resided  sixteen  years.     In  1832  he 


came  to  Michigan,  and  purchased  a  farm  in  Porter, 
Van  Buren  Co.  The  location  not  proving  a  de- 
sirable one,  he  sold  out  the  following  year  (1833), 
came  to  Prairie  Ronde,  and  purchased  the  farm 
where  he  now  resides. 

Aug.  24,  1819,  Mr.  Mack  married  Miss  Maria 
Munger,  who  was  born  in  Cazenovia,  Madison  Co., 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  26,  1799.  They  have  reared  a  family 
of  ten  children,  six  of  whom  are  living :  Elizabeth, 
Sally,  Emily  R.,  Return,  Olive  A.,  and  Diadenia. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Mack  has  been  marked  by  ster- 
ling integrity,  industry,  and  honorable  dealing.  He 
is  an  exemplar  of  a  life  well  spent,  and  no  one  holds 
a  more  enviable  position  among  the  citizens  of 
Prairie  Ronde. 
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I  will  call  up  a  few  other  names  of  pioneer  people  in  this  vicinity, 
whom  to  overlook  and  forget  would  be  sinful  on  our  part.  There  was 
old  Mr.  Reuben  Edmunds,  who  had  about  fulfilled  the  injunction, '  Be 
fruitful  and  multiply  ;'  he  had  sons  and  daughters, — I  don't  know  how 
many.  He  stood  firm  on  his  feet,  for  in  person  he  was  about  as  broad 
as  he  was  long,  and  in  principle  and  correct  action  he  wTas  as  fine  as 
in  person.  William  Duncan,  his  son,  Delamore,  and  Col.  Fellows  were 
known  to  all  of  us  and  had  character  for  integrity  and  intelligence. 
Jonathan  Wood,  Jonathan  Garver,  and  Joe  Bair  were  the  three  best 
shots  with  the  rifle  in  all  Western  Michigan.  I  hardly  need  mention 
the  names  of  Edwin  H.  Lothrop  and  Steven  Vickery ;  they  were  for 
many  years  the  true  representative  men  of  their  respective  friends 
over  a  very  large  part  of  Kalamazoo  County.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as 
though,  whatever  office  of  honor  or  profit  was  held  by  any  one  else,  it 
was  because  Lothrop  and  Vickery  did  not  want  it.  They  were  both  far 
above  the  average  in  culture  and  business  ability,  and  the  confidence 
of  the  public  was  not  misplaced.  In  the  northeast  part  of  big  Prairie 
Ronde  was  'Virginia  Corners/  peopled  mainly  by  the  Bursons  and 
Browns,  from  Loudon  Co.,  Va.  '  Uncle  Aaron  Burson'  was  a  man  of 
unbounded  energy  and  great  activity.  He  had  great  faith  in  the  Bur- 
sons,  and  when  he  and  his  boys  pushed  together  they  made  things 
move.  Isaiah  Burson  once  started  a  theory  of  creating  intense  heat 
by  the  use  of  water  for  fuel.  He  failed  to  reduce  his  theory  to  prac- 
tice; I  suppose  it  was  because  there  was  too  much  damp  in  the  water. 
'  Virginia  Corners'  was  also  the  home  of  Dr.  David  E.  Brown,  Dr. 
Isaac  Brown,  and  John  Brown,  brothers,  who  were  well  known  to  all 
the  people  of  Prairie  Ronde.  The  first  was  for  many  years  standard 
authority  in  the  medical  profession  over  a  wide  portion  of  Kalamazoo 
and  St.  Joseph  Counties.  He  was  no  bread-pill  nor  small-dose  doc- 
tor. If  you  said  you  were  sick  he  took  you  at  your  word,  and  made 
you  familiar  with  calomel  and  castor-oil  to  an  extent  that  made  you 
hope  you  might  never  be  sick  again.  Robert  Frakes,  of  Gourd-Neck 
Prairie,  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  fast  horses,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three  years  moved  west  to  Missouri,  because  this  country  was 
getting  too  thickly  settled.  He  was  a  true  friend,  and  always  held 
the  confidence  of  those  who  knew  him.  One  more  name  I  add  to  the 
list,  and  leave  others  to  be  mentioned  at  future  meetings, — Abram  I. 
Shaver,  in  looks  and  language  unlike  all  others.  He  could  use  the 
English  language  as  no  other  man  ever  used  it,  and  yet  you  never 
failed  to  catch  his  meaning.  Once  he  was  offended  at  one  of  his 
neighbors,  and  said  that  he  behaved  in  a  rantankerous  and  oblique 
manner,  and  that  his  language  was  very  clandestine  ! 

"  I  have  spent  some  time  in  Washington  City.  The  men  whom  I 
have  been  telling  about  might  not,  in  their  old-time  garments  and 
plain  language,  shine  very  conspicuously  there,  but  as  the  possessors 
of  much  good  sense  in  their  walks  of  life,  for  honest  dealing  and  in- 
tegrity of  character,  they  would  be  up  and  dressed  every  time,  and  a 
little  in  advance  of  most  of  the  officials  down  there  on  the  Potomac." 

Bazel  Harrison,  who  was  an  early  justice  of  the  peace, 
was  called  upon  oftener,  perhaps,  than  any  other  justice  in 
the  region  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  it  pleased 
him  exceedingly  to  cement  two  destinies  in  one.  He  took 
his  pay  in  wheat,  corn,  potatoes,  or  other  produce,  and  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  received  money  for  his  services.  Occasionally 
the  bridegroom  was  without  the  wherewithal  to  pay  in  any- 
thing, but  all  such  were  treated  equally  well  by  the  good 
old  justice,  who  married  them  and  "  sent  them  on  their 
way  rejoicing." 

Abram  I.  Shaver,  when  the  day  of  his  final  departure 
was  evidently  not  far  distant,  selected  his  own  burial-place, 
purchased  his  coffin,  tombstone,  and  the  iron  railing  to  sur- 
round his  grave,  and  requested  that  his  wishes  should  be 
carried  out,  which  was  done.  He  lies  in  peace  upon  his 
own  farm,  where  were  passe.d  the  majority  of  his  years,  and 
where  pleasurable  associations  most  thickly  clustered. 

Abner  Calhoon,*  whose  farm  included  a  large  tract  on 
the  west  side  of  the  prairie,  began  breaking  up  his  land 
with  a  team  consisting  of  one  yoke  of  oxen  and  three  yokes 

*  Also  given  Calhoun. 


of  cows,  using  plow  with  a  wooden  mould-board.  A  box 
was  fastened  on  the  beam  for  the  baby  to  ride  in,  and  his 
wife  "  took  turns"  in  driving  and  holding  the  plow.  He 
finally  sold  out  and  removed  farther  West,  and  died. 

It  is  related  that  the  houses  of  Erastus  Williams  and 
George  Fletcher  were  always  open  to  Methodist  preachers 
and  members  of  that  church,  and  they  have  been  known  to 
entertain  at  times  as  many  as  their  houses  would  hold,  fur- 
nishing food  and  lodging. 

Asa  B.  Brown,  who  settled  in  this  township  in  1834, 
became  a  prominent  citizen,  and  was  honored  by  being 
chosen  to  office  repeatedly  by  his  townsmen. 

Isaac  W.  Gould  settled  early  in  the  heavy  timber ;  cleared 
up  a  large  farm  ;  was  justice  of  the  peace  for  several  terms, 
and  held  other  township  offices.  He  is  now  deceased.  Mr. 
Gould  came  previous  to  1836. 

Niles  H.  Kinney  also  settled  earlyf  in  the  west  woods 
of  the  township ;  he  cleared  nearly  1 00  acres  of  beech  and 
maple  land,  and  became  a  respected  citizen  ;  he  is  also  de- 
ceased. 

V.  C.  Smith  located  in  the  township  subsequent  to  1840, 
and  for  some  time  engaged  in  teaching  school.  He,  in  the 
course  of  time,  became  the  owner  of  a  fine  farm,  which  he 
finally  sold,  and  removed  to  Schoolcraft  and  established  the 
Schoolcraft  Dispatch,  which  he  conducted  for  several  years. 

Among  those  living  in  what  is  now  the  township  of 
Prairie  Ronde,  in  the  fall  of  1831,  as  recollected  by  Hon. 
E.  Lakin  Brown,  of  Schoolcraft,  were  the  following: 

Dr.  Nathan  M.  Thomas,  the  first  physician  to  locate  and 
begin  practice  in  the  county,  who  lived  on  the  west  side  of 
the  prairie  until  1832,  when  he  removed  to  Schoolcraft  vil- 
lage ;  Stephen  Vickery,  afterwards  prominent  in  the  county, 
who  also  moved  finally  to  Schoolcraft ;  William  Duncan  ; 
Delamore  Duncan,  then  sheriff  of  the  county ;  Col.  Abiel 
Fellows  and  sons ;  Erastus  Guilford,  John  Insley,  Samuel 
Hacket,  John  and  James  Knight,  Christopher  Bair,  Stephen 
Hoyt  and  sons,  Isaac  Sumner  (then  register  of  deeds  by  ap- 
pointment of  Governor  Cass),  Abner  Calhoon,  John  Kelly, 
the  Nesbitts,  the  Barbers,  Josiah  Boseerants,  Joel  Clark 
and  sons,  Erastus  Williams,  Towner  Savage,  Preston  J. 
McCreary,  and  Bazel  Harrison  and  sons.  Of  these  but  a 
few  are  left  on  the  prairie,  and  nearly  all  of  those  whose 
names  are  mentioned  have  found  homes  in  a  realm  where 
they  are  not  pioneers. 

VILLAGE  OF  SHIRLAND. 
Among  the  many  villages  platted  in  the  West  whose 
glory  was  destined  soon  to  fade  was  that  of  Shirland,  in 
this  township.  It  was  laid  out  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  west  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  25.  The 
lots  were  numbered  from  1  up  to  39,  and  a  portion  of  the 
plat  (9  by  16  rods)  was  designated  as  a  public  square,  the 
north  half  of  which  was  to  be  "  given  for  a  meeting-house, 
and  the  south  half  for  a  school-house."  J     The  proprietors 

f  Mr.  Kinney,  who  was  from  Huron  Co.,  Ohio,  settled,  in  1835,  on 
the  northwest  quarter  of  "section  8.  His  sons,  Didymus  C,  William, 
Niles,  and  Nathan,  became  respected  and  honored  citizens.  William 
Abbott,  from  England,  settled  on  section  7  in  1843,  and  Joel  T.  Lee, 
from  Lenawee  Co.,  Mich.,  located  on  section  32  in  1852.  Even  at  that 
day  the  neighborhood  was  entirely  new.  Alonzo  Pomeroy,  from  Rens- 
selaer Co.,  N.  Y.,  settled,  in  1844,  on  section  15. 

%  Liber  A,  Deed  Record  Kalamazoo  County,  pp.  92,  93. 
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of  this  plat  were  Christopher  Bair,  William  Duncan,  Samuel 
Haeket,  John  Insley,  and  Edwin  Kellogg*  who  acknowl- 
edged it  Sept.  8,  1831 .  Nothing  in  the  present  state  of  the 
ground  would  indicate  that  it  was  ever  the  site  of  a  vil- 
lage which  "might  have  been,"  and  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  laid  out  has  nearly  passed  from  the  memory  of  many 
of  the  settlers. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  resident  tax-payers  in  Prairie 
Ronde  township  in  1838,  with  a  description  of  their  prop- 
erty, as  shown  on  the  assessment-roll  for  that  year : 

Nathan  Levrich,  240  acres,  4  horses,  5  cows,  7  young  cattle. 

Hector  Wagar,  80  acres,  3  horses,  3  cows,  3  young  cattle,  buildings 

worth  $350. 
Asa  B.  Brown,  200  acres,  2  horses,  2  cows.  5  young  cattle. 
Elijah  Reed,  2  horses,  3  cows,  1  calf. 
Stephen  Levrich,  2  horses. 
John  Smook,  195  acres,  4  horses,  3  cows,  1  calf. 
Elias  Stillwell,  1  cow,  1  calf. 
Thomas  Benduer,  29  acres,  2  horses,  1  cow. 
Ira  C.  Perrine,  1  cow. 
Harrison  &  Perrine,  buildings  worth  $700. 
Henry  Keeler,  1  cow,  1  calf. 

A.  Searle,  2  horses,  3  cows,  2  young  cattle,  buildings,  $650. 
George  Wood,  1  cow. 
George  Farley,  1 5  acres,  2  cows,  1  calf. 

Elias  S.  Harrison,  80  acres,  2  horses,  2  cows,  3  young  cattle. 
Alanson  Wood,  122  acres,  1  horse,  1  cow,  1  calf. 
Alexander  Patten,  2  horses,  2  cows,  1  calf. 
Joseph  Harrison,  2  horses,  1  cow,  1  calf. 
James  M.  Fellows,  63  acres,  3  horses,  2  cows. 
Preston  J.  Merry,  37  acres,  1  horse,  3  cows. 
George  Fletcher,  70  acres,  3  horses,  2  cows,  1  calf. 
E.  Williams,  80  acres,  2  horses,  2  cows,  2  young  cattle. 
Joel  Clark,  280  acres,  6  horses,  2  oxen,  3  cows,  10  young  cattle. 
Justin  Clark,  120  acres,  3  horses,  4  cows,  8  young  cattle. 
T.  Savage,  80  acres,  2  horses,  2  cows,  15  young  cattle,  buildings,  $350. 
Ormel  Butler,  2  horses,  2  cows,  2  young  cattle. 
Darius  Wells,  247  acres,  2  horses,  1  cow,  7  colts. 
Alanson  Van  Duzer,  160  acres,  6  oxen,  3  cows,  1  calf. 
John  Nelson,  2  cows. 
Josiah  Rosecrantz,  160  acres. 

Daniel  Ingram,  10  acres,  2  horses,  2  oxen,  1  cow,  1  calf. 
Eliakim  Laflin,  2  horses. 
William  Sanderson,  1  cow. 

Thomas  Nisbett,  7  horses,  2  oxen,  5  cows,  18  young  cattle. 
George  Nisbett,  Jr.,  130  acres,  3  horses,  2  oxen. 

George  Nisbett,  Sr.,  280  acres,  buildings,  $500. 

Bazel  Harrison,  Sr.,  165   acres,  6   horses,  3  cows,  11   young  cattle, 
buildings,  $450. 

Nathan  Harrison,  120  acres,  3  horses,  2  oxen,  2  cows,  1  calf. 

Abner  Mack,  141  acres,  4  horses,  4  cows,  10  young  cattle. 

Thomas  Barber,  160  acres,  1  horse,  2  oxen,  4  cows,  3  young  cattle. 

Matthew  Lewis,  40  acres,  1  cow. 

Russell  Munger,  180  acres,  2  horses,  2  oxen,  2  cows,  2  young  cattle. 

Anthony  Haxtell,  80  acres. 

NilesH.  Kinney,  270  acres,  2  horses,  2  oxen,  3  cows,  2  colts. 

John  Knapp,  120  acres,  1  horse,  2  oxen,  2  cows,  5  young  cattle. 

Wilder  B.  Mack,  68  acres,  1  cow,  5  young  cattle. 

John  Kelly,  240  acres,  3  horses,  3  cows,  6  young  cattle,  buildings, 
$400. 

John  Perrine,  7  acres. 

William  Frazier,  160  acres,  2  horses,  buildings,  $450. 

Erastus  Gilford,  120  acres,  3  horses,  2  cows,  1  calf,  buildings,  $450. 

John  M.  Fellows,  1  horse,  2  cows. 

George  Fields,  2  horses,  2  oxen,  1  cow,  1  calf. 

Timothy  H.  Fellows,  266  acres,  1  horse,  2  oxen,  2  cows,  2  young  cattle, 

buildings,  $350. 
H.  D.  Mungor,  393  acres. 

Dorcas  Fellows,  348  acres,  2  cows,  buildings,  $270. 
Delamore  Duncan,  649  acres,  2  horses,  4  oxen,  3  cows,  12  young  cat- 
tle, buildings,  $750. 
John  Insley,  200  acres,  5  horses,  6  cows,  10  young  cattle. 


John  Knight,  1060  acres,  13  horses,  5  cows,  10  young  cattle,  build- 
ings, $750. 
James  Knight,  560  acres. 

L.  Fields,  200  acres,  8  horses,  2  oxen,  5  cows,  11  young  cattle,  build- 
ings, $50. 
Gideon  Morr,  1  horse,  2  cows. 

Amos  Alexander,  1 39  acres,  3  horses,  3  cows,  8  young  cattle. 
William  Bair,  139  acres,  3  horses,  3  cows,  8  young  cattle. 
Ransford  Hoyt,  170  acres,  7  horses,  6  cows,  6  young  cattle,  buildings, 

$350. 
John  Hoyt,  40  acres,  4  horses,  2  oxen,  4  cows,  3  young  cattle. 
Parker  Gilson,  2  oxen,  1  cow,  3  young  cattle. 
Jonathan  Hoats,  2  cows. 
John  Young,  1  acre,  2  horses. 
Cornelius  Hill,  2  horses,  2  oxen,  1  cow,  1  calf. 
Abner  Calhoun,  240  acres,  4  horses,  8  oxen,  4  cows,  6  young  cattle, 

buildings,  $350. 
Reuben  Edmonds,  200  acres,  3  horses,  2  oxen,  4  cows,  2  young  cattle. 
Jeremiah  Best,  2  horses,  1  cow. 
S.  Edwards,  2  horses,  1  cow. 
Widow  Stanley,  130  acres. 
Nathan  Pettengill,  1  cow. 
John  Wadkins,  2  oxen,  1  cow. 
Amos  Harris,  3  horses,  2  cows,  1  calf. 
Nelson  W.  Alexander,  80  acres. 

Samuel  Corry,  200  acres,  4  horses,  2  oxen,  3  cows,  1  calf. 
Peter  Alexander,  80  acres. 

James  D.  Smith,  160  acres,  3  horses,  2  oxen,  4  cows,  4  young  cattle. 
Widow  Alexander,  40  acres,  1  cow. 
William  Dowley,  40  acres. 
Jesse  Sellick,  80  acres,  2  cows. 

J.  W.  Gould,  80  acres,  1  horse,  2  oxen,  3  cows,  3  young  cattle. 
Hale  Bates,  400  acres. 
Luke  Munger,  40  acres. 
Luther  King,  83^  acres. 
Roswell  Kelsey,  200  acres. 
Andrus  Fellows,  158  acres. 
Stephen  Baldy,  170  acres. 
George  Depew,  170  acres. 
Moore  &  Prutsmon  (?),  73|  acres,  2  horses,  2  cows,  1  calf,  buildings, 

$500. 
Samuel  Stowers,  80  acres. 

Richard  Knight,  1  cow. 

Andrew  Scott,  120  acres,  3  horses,  1  cow. 

Mary  Hoyt,  240  acres,  6  horses,  2  oxen,  5  cows,  9  young  cattle. 

Abner  Dwelly,  2  horses,  1  cow. 

Andrew  Y.  Moore,  60  acres. 

William  Duncan,  40  acres. 

Ira  Carpenter,  80  acres,  2  oxen,  1  cow,  2  young  cattle. 

Benjamin  Fletcher,  80  acres,  4  horses,  2  cows,  3  young  cattle. 

William  Bates,  200  acres,  1  horse,  2  cows,  1  calf. 

Daniel  Bates,  240  acres,  2  horses,  6  cows,  7  young  cattle,  buildings, 
$400. 

Dennis  Bates,  40  acres,  2  horses,  1  cow,  2  young  cattle. 

James  S.  Cowgill,  80  acres,  2  horses,  1  cow,  buildings,  $490. 

John  Cowgill,  170  acres,  2  horses,  2  cows,  5  young  cattle,  buildings, 
$350. 

Samuel  Haeket,  80  acres,  4  horses,  2  cows,  2  young  cattle. 

Abram  I.  Shaver,  320  acres,  2  horses,  5  cows,  2  young  cattle,  build- 
ings, $500. 

Randall  Crosby,  80  acres,  3  horses,  2  cows,  1  calf. 

James  Bates,  40  acres,  4  horses,  1  cow. 

John  Cole,  1  cow. 

A.  Dodge,  1  cow. 

S.  R.  Washington,  2  horses,  1  cow. 

William  Fanckboner,  2  horses,  1  ox,  2  cows. 

Cross  &  Gingils,  100  acres,  2  horses,  4  oxen,  2  cows,  2  young  cattle. 

F.  &  A.  Beal,  80  acres. 

John  V.  Buskirk,  90  acres,  1  cow. 

Henry  Whipple,  160  acres,  2  horses,  4  oxen,  4  cows,  4  young  cattle. 

John  Dix,  40  acres. 

Brown  &  Dix,  80  acres. 

E.  L.  Brown,  80  acres. 

N.  M.  Thomas,  1 70  acres. 

Adam  Hill,  2  horses,  2  cows,  2  young  cattle. 
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John  C.  Beebe,  2  horses,  1  cow,  3  young  cattle. 
Gurdon  R.  Beebe,  2  horses,  1  cow,  6  young  cattle. 

Where  no  figures  are  given  for  the  value  of  buildings,  it 
will  be  understood  that  their  value  was  $250  or  under,  only 
those  over  that  sum  being  enumerated. 

TOWNSHIP   ORGANIZATION. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  1836,  the  township  of  Prairie 
Ronde  was  set  off  from  the  original  one  of  Brady  and  or- 
ganized with  a  separate  government.  Its  first  township 
election  was  directed  to  be  held  at  the  house  of  Abram  I. 
Shaver  (given  as  Abram  J.  Shaver  in  the  act).  Prairie 
Ronde  was  the  first  township  organized  in  the  county  of 
Kalamazoo  to  consist  of  but  a  single  Congressional  town- 
ship. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  township  No.  4, 
now  called  Prairie  Ronde,  holden  at  the  house  of  Abram  I. 
Shaver,  on  Monday,  the  4th  day  of  April,  1836,  the  or- 
ganization of  the  township  took  place  by  the  election  of 
the  following  officers  ;  Abram  I.  Shaver  was  appointed 
moderator,  and  Preston  J.  McCreary,  secretary  :"*  Super- 
visor, William  Duncan  ;  Township  Clerk,  Preston  J.  Mc- 
Creary ;  Assessors,  Edward  S.  Moore,  Abner  Mack,  Mars- 
den  Alexander;  Constable  and  Collector,  Ransford  C. 
Hoyt ;  Road  Commissioners,  William  Bates,  John  Knight, 
Ambrose  Searle ;  Justices  of  the  Peace.  Samuel  Hacket, 
Isaac  W.  Gould,  Abram  I.  Shaver,  Delamore  Duncan  ; 
School  Commissioners,  Abner  Mack,  E.  S.  Moore,  Samuel 
Cory;  School  Inspectors, ,  Preston  J.  McCreary,  William 
Duncan,  Sr.,  Ambrose  Searle;  Fence-Viewers,  Joel  Clark, 
Abner  Calhoun,  Ransford  C.  Hoyt ;  Directors  of  the  Poor, 
Darius  Wells,  Abram  I.  Shaver. 

"Voted,  That  the  pathmasters  shall  be  appointed  by  the  road  com- 
missioners, after  the  boundaries  of  the  districts  shall  be  ascertained. 

"Voted,  That  no  rams  shall  run  at  large  from  the  15th  of  August 
to  the  1st  of  November. 

"  Voted,  That  the  next  annual  township  meeting  be  held  at  the 
house  of  William  Bates. 

"  The  meeting  adjourned  sine  die." 

At  a  special  township-meeting,  held  May  2,  1836,  the 
following  officers  were  elected : 

Justices  of  the  Peace,  Isaac  W.  Gould,  Samuel  Hacket, 
Delamore  Duncan,  Abner  Mack ;  Assessors,  Ambrose  Searle, 
Abner  Mack,  D.  Duncan  ;  Road  Commissioners,  Edward 
S.  Moore,  John  Kelly,  Isaac  W.  Gould ;  School  Commis- 
sioners, E.  S.  Moore,  Samuel  Cory,  William  Bates ;  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor,  Abram  I.  Shaver,  Darius  Wells;  Constable 
and  Collector,  Daniel  Bates. 

CIVIL   LIST. 
Those  who  have  filled  the  various  offices  in  the  township 
from  1837  to  1879,  inclusive,  are  the  following  persons, 
viz. : 

SUPERVISORS. 
1837-38,  Samuel  Hacket;  1839,  John  Smack;  1840-41,  Samuel  Hacket; 
1842,  Preston  J.  McCreary;  1843-49,  Delamore  Duncan;  1850, 
Samuel  Hacket;  1851-53,  Delamore  Duncan;  1854-55,  Joseph 
E.  Coddington;  1856-58,  V.  C.  Smith;  1859-62,  Orville  H.  Fel- 
lows; 1863-65,  Valentine  C.  Smith;  1866-67,  George  Nesbitt; 
1868-69,  no  record;  1870-71,  G.  G.  Crose,  Jr.;  1872-79,  George 
Gilchrist. 
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TOWNSHIP  CLERKS. 

1837,  Abram  C.  Prutzman;  1838-39,  James  S.  Cowgill;  1840-43, 
Alanson  Wood;  1844,  John  Cowgill;  1845-47,  Alanson  Wood; 
1848-49,  Samuel  Hacket;  1850,  David  Woodruff;  1851,  Zacha- 
riah  Fletcher;  1852,  James  M.  Shaver;  1853-54,  Z.  Fletcher; 
1855-56,  George  G.  Crose;  1857,  James  M.  Shaver;  1858,  Gideon 
L.  Clark;  1859-70,  Alonzo  Pomeroy;  1871,  Z.Fletcher;  1872-73, 
Cornelius  Howard;  1874-78,  Z.  Fletcher;  1879,  Avery  M.  Smith. 

ASSESSORS. 

1837,  Justin  Clark,  A.  C.  Prutzman,  Reuben  Edmunds;  1838,  Isaac 
W.  Gould,  D.  Duncan,  Hector  Wager;  1839,  Justin  Clark,  I.  W. 
Gould,  Delamore  Duncan ;  1840,  D.  Duncan,  J.  Clark,  Charles 
Selleck ;  1841,  D.  Duncan,  Isaac  W.  Gould,  Justin  Clark,  J.  S. 
Cowgill;  1842,  George  Nesbitt,  John  Kelly;  1843,  Isaac  W. 
Gould;  1844-46,  I.  W.  Gould,  J.  Clark;  1847,1.  W.  Gould,  Rus- 
sell Munger;  1848,  J.  Clark,  I.  W.  Gould;  1849,  J.  Clark,  J.  S. 
Cowgill;  1850,  H.  Wager,  D.  Struble;  1851,  J.  S.  Cowgill,  Abiel 
Fellows;  1852,  J.  M.  Crose,  J.  Coddington. 

COLLECTORS. 
1837,  Daniel  Bates;    1838,  Randall  Crosby;   1839-40,  Amos  Harris; 
1841,  Ransford  C.  Hoyt. 

TREASURERS. 
1839,  Preston   J.  McCreary;  1840,  Samuel  Hacket;    1841-42,  P.  J. 
McCreary;  1843-44,  Asa  B.  Brown;  1845-46,  John  H.Brown; 

1847,  Samuel  Hackett;  1848,  James  M.  Fellows;  1849,  Justin 
Clark;  1850,  Asa  B.  Brown;  1851,  Samuel  Crooks;  1851-53, 
Asa  B.  Brown;  1854,  Joel  Clark;  1855-56,  Zaoh.  Fletcher ;  1857- 
59,  H.  S.  Sayles;  1860-62,  Henry  Fellows;  1863,  James  A. 
Pomeroy;  1864,  Lee  Clark;  1865-67,  Z.  Fletcher;  1868-69,  no 
record;  1870-71,  George  Gilchrist;  1872-73,  Albert  Wager; 
1874-75,  George  Munger;  1876-77,  Albert  Carpenter;  1878-79, 
Albert  Wager. 

JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE. 
1837,  Isaac  W.  Gould,  P.  J.  McCreary,  A.  C.  Prutzman,  Abram  I. 
Shaver,  John  Knight  (chosen  for  one  year  at  a  special  election)  ; 
1838,  George  Fields;  1839,  Charles  Selleck;  1840,  Preston  J. 
McCreary;  1841,  Alanson  Wood,  John  Knight;  1842,  William 
P.  Bucklin;  1843,  Niles  H.  Kinney;  1844,  George  Nesbitt;  1845, 
Alanson  Wood;  1846,  Wm.  Fanckboner;  1847,  Niles  H.Kinney; 

1848,  George  Nesbitt;  1849,  Daniel  Struble;  1850,  A.  Pomeroy, 
D.  Duncan:  1851,  Orson  Nichols,  S.  Hacket;  1852,  Alonzo  Pom- 
eroy ;  1853,  Delamore  Duncan;  1854,  George  Nesbitt,  D.  Duncan, 
B.  Harrison,  Jr.;  1855,  P.  J.  McCreary;  1856,  Alonzo  Pomeroy; 
1857,  D.  Duncan;  1858,  George  Nesbitt;  1859,  Henry  Osterhout; 
1860,  Alonzo  Pomeroy;  1861,  D.  Duncan;  1862,  George  Nesbitt, 
D.  B.  Ferris;  1863,  James  L.  Brown;  1864,  S.  F.  Strong ;  1865, 
Z.  Fletcher,  Charles  Roberts;  1866,  George  Nesbitt;  1867,  Jesse 
Hughes;  1868-69,  no   record;  1870,  G.  Nesbitt,  L.  Thompson, 

D.  Duncan,  C.  W.  Pursel;  1871,  C.  W.  Pursel,  F.  L.  Shutes; 
1872,  Jerome  Clark;  1873,  P.  F.  Alexander,  Z.  Fletcher;  1874, 
George  Nesbitt;  1875,  C.  Howard;  1876,  Z.  Fletcher;  1877,  P. 
F.  Alexander;  1878,  George  Nesbitt;  1879,  John  Calvert. 

COMMISSIONERS   OF   HIGHWAYS. 

1837,  Isaac  W.  Gould,  John  Kelly,  Reuben  Edmunds;  1838,  Russell 
Munger,  John  Knight,  Dennis  Bates;  1839,  John  Knight,  Samuel 
Hacket,  Russell  Munger;  1840,  J.  Knight,  R.  Munger,  J.  S. 
Cowgill ;  1841,  Abner  Mack,  Russell  Munger ;  1842,  E.  Gillard, 

E.  Williams,  G.  Nesbitt;  1843,  Hector  Wager,  J.  S.  Cowgill, 
George  Nesbitt;  1844,  H.  Wager,  Wm.  Bassett,  J.  S.  Cowgill; 
1845,  J.  S.  Cowgill,  S.  Hacket,  P.  J.  McCreary ;  1846,  P.  J.  Mc- 
Creary, George  Nesbitt,  Philemon  Humphrey ;  1847,  N.  H.  Kin- 
ney, P.  J.  McCreary,  P.  Humphrey;  1848,  George  Nesbitt;  1849, 
P.  J.  McCreary,  Niles  H.  Kinney;  1850,  Ira  Phelps;  1851,  Rus- 
sell Munger;  1852,  P.  J.  McCreary;  1853,  Isaac  W.  Gould; 
1854,  George  G.  Crose;  1855,  P.  J.  McCreary;  1856,  W.  W. 
Smith ;  1857,  O.  H.  Fellows,  Thos.  Patten ;  1858,  P.  J.  McCreary  ; 
1859,  James  Cowgill ;  1860,  Ira  Phelps ;  1861,  O.  Edmunds,  R. 
Munger,  S.  F.  Strong ;  1862,  Gideon  L.  Clark ;  1863,  D.  C.  Kin- 
ney; 1864,  Henry  Osterhout;  1865,  Abiel  Fellows,  G.  Cory; 
1866,  Chas.  Roberts,  Geo.  Knapp ;  1867,  Daniel  Struble ;  1868- 
69,  no  record  ;  1870,  Henry  Yetter,  G.  G.  Crose;  1871,  Jonas  Fox ; 
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1872,  Martin  Van  Duzer;  1873,  Ira  Phelps;  1874,  Jonas  Fox; 

1875,  M.  Van  Duzer;  1876-78,  Horace  H.  Kinney;  1879,  Isaac 

L.  Bates. 

DEAIN  COMMISSIONEBS. 

1872,  G.  Lee  Clark;  1876,  John  P.  Barker;  1878,  Edwin  Clark;  1879 
(to  fill  vacancy),  John  0.  Lee. 

SCHOOL   COMMISSIONERS. 

1837,  John  Insley,  William  Bates,  Samuel  Cory. 
SCHOOL  INSPECTORS. 

1837,  Abrain  C,  Prutzman,  Samuel  Hacket,  P.  J.  McCreary;  at  a 
special  meeting,  May  13,  1837,  Jesse  Selleck,  P.  J.  McCreary, 
and  Samuel  Hacket  were  elected  in  place  of  the  above ;  1838, 
P.  J.  McCreary,  Wilder  B.  Mack,  Ira  C.  Perrine;  1839-41,  P. 
J.  McCreary,  W.  B.  Mack,  Delamore  Duncan ;  1842,  P.  J.  Mc- 
Creary, D.  Duncan,  George  Nesbitt;  1843,  P.  J.  McCreary,  D. 
Duncan;  1844,  Delamore  Duncan ;  1845,  John  H.  Brown  ;  1846, 
D.  Duncan;  1847,  P.  J.  McCreary;  1848,  D.  Duncan;  1849,  P. 
J.  McCreary ;  1850,  no  record,  but  probably  Mr.  Duncan ;  1851, 
P.  J.  McCreary;  1852,  Valentine  C.  Smith;  1853,  P.  J.  Mc- 
Creary; 1854,  V.  C.  Smith ;  1855,  J.  E.  Coddington ;  1856,  0.  H. 
Fellows;  1857,  Alonzo  Pomeroy;  1858,  Z.  Fletcher,  0.  H.  Fel- 
lows; 1859,  0.  H.  Fellows;  1860,  G.  Lee  Clark;  1861,  Daniel  B. 
Ferris;  1862,  Delamore  Duncan,  Jr.;  1863,  Samuel  F.  Strong; 
1864,  D.  Duncan,  Jr.;  1865,  C.  R.  Munger,  G.  G.  Crose;  1866, 
G.  G.  Crose,  Jr.,  J.  A.  Pomeroy;  1867,  J.  A.  Pomeroy;  1868-69, 
no  record;  1870,  Charles  C.  Duncan;  1871,  Charles  Duncan,  El- 
bridge  Clark;  1872,  George  Nesbitt;  1873,  Lyman  Thompson; 
1874,  G.  G.  Crose;  1875,  L.  Thompson;  1876,  C.  C.  Duncan; 
1877-78,  George  W.  Smith;  1879,  Abram  Fanckboner. 

SCHOOL   SUPERIN TENDENTS. 

1875^ G.  Lee  Clark;  1876-78,  Lyman  Thompson;  1879,  G.  G.  Crose, 

Jr. 

OVERSEERS  OF  THE  POOR. 

1837,  Abraham  I.  Shaver,  Stephen  Fields;  1838,  S.  Fields,  Josiah 
Rosecrants;  1839-42,  Hector  Wager,  Reuben  Edmunds;  1843, 
John  Kelly,  H.  Wager;  1844-45,  Joel  Clark,  John  Kelly;  1846, 
H.  Wager,  Benj.  Fletcher;  1847,  John  Insley,  Wm.  Fanckboner; 
1848,  W.  Fanckboner,  R.  Edmunds ;  1849,  D.  Duncan,  R.  Ed- 
munds; 1850,  R.  Edmunds,  Darius  Wells;  1851,  R.  Edmunds, 
G.  Fletcher,  Sr.;  1852,  S.  Hacket,  Wm.  Fanckboner;  1853,  S. 
Hacket,  V.  C.  Smith;  1854,  E.  Williams,  D.  Struble;  1855,  J.  M. 
Crose,  A.  B.  Brown ;  1856,  Thomas  Patten,  William  Fanckboner; 
1857,  H.  Wager,  Obadiah  Edmunds ;  1858,  D.  Duncan,  Z.  Fletcher; 
1859,  D.  Duncan,  P.  J.  McCreary. 

CONSTABLES. 
1837,  Daniel  Bates ;  1838,  Randall  Crosby ;  1839,  Amos  S.  Harris,  S. 
S.  Fellows;  1840,  W.  P.  Bennett,  Amos  Harris;  1841,  R.  C.  Hoyt, 
S.  N.  Barber;  1842-43,  S.  N.  Barber,  Simon  S.  Fellows;  1844, 
Henry  Nesbitt,  S.  S.  Fellows;  1845,  Alfred  Fletcher,  F.  H.  Still- 
well;  1846,  Richard  Patton,  O.  H.  Fellows;  1847,  Joel  Clark,  S. 
Hacket;  1848,  Joel  Clark;  1849,  Lewis  Edmonds;  1850,  Henry 
Nesbitt;  1851,  Z.  Fletcher,  Henry  Smith;  1852,  A.  B.  Brown, 
R.  C.  Hoyt;  1853,  Geo.  Fanckboner,  R.  C.  Hoyt,  D.  C.  Kinney, 
S.  S.  McCreary;  1854,  Theodore  Williams,  J.  S.  Stillwell;  1855, 
Abram  Fanckboner;  1856,  A.  Fanckboner,  Geo.  D.  Boyce;  1857, 
G.  D.  Boyce,  George  Fanckboner,  Peter  B.  Scott;  1858,  R.  C. 
Hoyt,  G.  D.  Boyce,  Wm.  Houghtaling,  M.  F.  Granger;  1859,  S. 
S.  McCreary,  S.  N.  Barber,  Nelson  Still,  James  Calvert;  1860,  J. 
L.  Brown,  Z.  Fletcher,  M.  F.  Granger,  Russell  Munger;  1861,  Z. 
Fletcher,  F.  L.  Shutes,  Henry  Munger,  George  Guilford ;  1862, 
M.   Smith,  J.  I.  Shaver,  V.  C.  Smith,   Z.  Fletcher;    1863,  Z. 
Fletcher,  Isaac  Munger,   H.  B.  Smith,  J.  I.  Shaver;  1864,  Z. 
Fletcher,  J.  W.  Guilford,  R.  E.  Shaver,  Return  Mack;  1865,  Je- 
rome Clark,  Christian  Munger,  R.  E.  Shaver,  Z.  Fletcher;  1866, 
R.  E.  Shaver,  C.  Howard,  G.  Bishop;  1867,  M.  Van  Duzer,  F.  L. 
Shutes;  1868-69,  no  record;  1870,  E.  Clark,  F.  L.  Shutes,  J.  A. 
Pomeroy,  David  Munger;  1871,  D.  Munger,  C.  Howard,  Thomas 
Mercer,  George  Terry ;  1872,  G.  Munger,  George  Pitts,  N.  C.  Ta- 
bour,  H.  W.  Moyer;  1873,  Thomas  Nesbitt,  L.  B.  Welch,  Samuel 
Wray,  Charles  H.  Kidney;  1874,  James  Foster,  Delamore  Dun- 
can; 1875,  G.  Munger,  A.  M.  Smith,  J.  Clark,  H.  A.  Kinney; 
1876,  K.  Latham,  D.  C.  Kinney,  John  Edwards,  Wm.  Conley; 


1877,  A.  Carpenter,  James  Taylor,  Edwin  Clark,  Geo.  Gilchrist; 

1878,  J.  Clark,  H.  H.  Kinney,  W.  Deledle,  Robert  Sharp;  1879, 
Isaac  Tappen,  Joseph  Davis,  Wm.  Conolley,  Dayton  Crose. 

EARLY   ROADS. 
The  following  petition,  dated  at  "  Prairie  Ronde,  Jan.  1, 
1831,"  appears  on   the  early  records  of  Brady  township, 
but  applies  to  the  townships  included  in  ranges  11  and  12 
west,  beginning  with  Prairie  Ronde  : 

"  To  Dazel  Harrison,  Stephen  Hoit,  and  William  Bishop,  Commis- 
sioners of  Highways  for  the  township  of  Brady,  in  the  County  of  Kal- 
amazoo :  The  undersigned  persons,  citizens  and  freeholders  in  said 
township,  beg  leave  to  represent  that  the  publick  good  demands, 
and  the  convenience  of  the  citizens  of  Prairie  Ronde  and  its  vicinity 
requires,  that  a  publick  road,  in  a  direction  to  unite  with  a  road  lead- 
ing from  White  Pigeon  Prairie  to  the  county-site  in  Kalamazoo,  is 
much  wanted.  We  would,  therefore,  solicit  your  honors  to  lay  out 
said  road,  commencing  on  the  south  line  of  township  number  four, 
in  range  twelve  west,  at  some  point  you  may  deem  proper  west  of  the 
southeast  corner  of  said  township,  and  east  of  the  first  quarter  stake 
on  said  line ;  thence  northwardly  in  a  direction  to  pass  through  Col. 
Fellows*  lane  in  front  of  his  house,  where  it  is  to  take  such  direction 
on  a  straight  line  as  will  strike  the  west  line  of  section  No.  25  at  some 
point  in  Christopher  Blair's  field,  where  you  may  judge  the  most  con- 
venient ;  thence  north  on  said  line,  and  pursuing  its  direction  between 
the  sections  to  the  north  line  of  said  township ;  thence  combining 
shortness  of  distance  with  practicability  of  ground  to  the  county-site, 
the  crossing  of  the  Kalamazoo  River,  and  Grand  Prairie  in  branch 
roads.  To  convince  you,  gentlemen,  and  the  public  that  we  are  not 
under  the  influence  of  sinister  views  or  private  interest  other  than 
united  with  publick  good,  we  wish  you  to  act  discretionary  in  making 
any  deviation  from  any  specified  point  in  the  above  direction  the  in- 
terest of  the  community  may  require. 

"  William  Duncan,  Isaac  Sumner, 

"Abiel  Fellows,  Christopher  Bair, 

"Erastus  Guilford,         John  Knight, 
"Johnson  Patrick,  James  Knight. 

"Delamore  Duncan,         Harry  Smith, 
"Justin  Clark,  Preston  J.  McCreary, 

"George  Brown,  David  M.  Hanson, 

"  James  M.  Fellows,        Jonathan  Wood, 
"  R.  C.  Hoit,  Abraham  Wigant. 

"  In  compliance  with  the  foregoing  petition,  we  have  surveyed  and 
laid  out  and  established  said  road,  as  follows,  viz.  : 

"  Beginning  at  a  stake  64  rods  east  of  the  quarter  stake  in  section 
36,  on  the  south  line  of  township  4  south,  range  12  west ;  thence  N. 
10,°  W.  202  rods;  thence  N.  33°  45/  west  456  rods  11  links,  to  the 
section  line  between  sections  25  &  26 ;  thence  north  on  section  line 
40  rods  20  links  to  section  corner ;  thence  north  on  section  line  286 
rods;  thence  north  8°  E.  60  rods;  thence  N.  22°  45/  west  54  rods; 
thence  north  on  section  line  616  rods  21  links ;  thence  N.  13°  E.  1110 
rods;  thence  N.  126  rods  ;  thence  N.  18°  E.  116  rods ;  thence  N.  22° 
E.  451  rods;  thence  N.  6°  E.  232  rods  24  links;  thence  N.  10°  E.  214 
rods  19  links,  to  the  bridge  across  the  Portage  Creek,  80  rods  E.  of  the 
N.  W.  corner  of  S.  5  in  T.  3  S.,  R.  11  W. 

"  Bazel  Harrison,  ) 

,,  „  TT  f  Road  Commissioners. 

"  Stephen  Hoit,      ) 

"  March  12,  1831." 

At  the  date  last  given  (March  12,  1831)  another  road 
was  petitioned  for,  to  begin 

"  at  the  mill  now  building  by  Abiel  Fellows  and  Mr.  Bacon  ;  thence 
north  on  the  quarter  line  between  Stephen  Hoit  and  David  Brown 
until  it  comes  to  the  northwest  corner  of  Stephen  Hoit's  land ;  thence 
northwesterly  near  the  edge  of  the  timbered  land  to  the  southwesterly 
corner  of  section  11,  or  near  said  corner;  thence  north  on  the  line 
between  sections  10  and  11  and  2  and  3  to  township  line  No.  4  S., 
Range  12  west;  thence  on  a  direction  to  strike  Dry  Prairie  near  Mr. 
Cooley's,  or  on  the  best  route  to  Grand  Prairie." 

Signed  by  twenty-five  persons. 

Road  surveyed  April  2,  1831,  as  follows: 


MRS.  PETER  F.  ALEXANDER. 


PETER  F.   ALEXANDER. 


PETER   F.  ALEXANDER. 


Peter  F.  Alexander  was   born   in  Lyons,  Wayne  Co., 
N.  Y.,  July  6,  1816.     He  was  the  sixth  child  in  the  family 
of  George  and  Margaret  (Shaver)  Alexander,  who  had  a 
family  of  nine  children.     The  progenitor  of  the  Alexander 
family  in  this  country  was  our  subject's  grandfather.     He 
was  born  in  Scotland  in  1744.     When  a  boy  he  went  to 
Dublin,  Ireland,  where  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of 
a  weaver.     At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  decided  to  come  to 
America,  and  being  without  money,  stole  aboard  a  vessel 
bound  for  the  United  States,  and  hid  himself  among  the 
freight.     He  was  not  discovered  until  the  ship  was  several 
days  out ;  and  on  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia  was  sold  to  a 
weaver  for  his  passage-money  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
Upon  the  completion  of  his  term  of  service  he  entered  the 
Continental   army,  and  served   during  the  war.     Shortly 
after  its  close  he  married  Mary  Rumage,  and  settled  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  became  a  farmer,  and  acquired  a 
competency.     He  was  a  man  of  decided  ability,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  political  matters.     He  died  in  1826,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two  years.     When  his  father 
was  a  boy  the  family  removed  to  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y., 
where  he  married.     About   1810   he  removed  to  Lyons, 
Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  resided  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1830,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  years.     Peter 
was  at  this  time  fourteen  years  of  age.     At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  was  thrown  upon  his  own   resources.     He 
earned  twelve  dollars,  and  with  this  pittance  started  for 


Michigan,  a  distance  of  seven  hundred  miles.  Through 
the  kindness  of  friends  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  his 
undertaking.  He  arrived  in  Detroit  penniless,  and  walked 
the  entire  distance  to  his  uncle's,  Abram  I.  Shaver,  in 
Prairie  Ronde,  where  he  arrived  on  the  26th  of  October, 
1832.  He  entered  the  employ  of  his  uncle,  with  whom  he 
remained  about  four  years.  For  several  years  he  worked  at 
his  trade, — that  of  carpenter  and  joiner. 

In  1840,  Mr.  Alexander  married  Miss  Sabra  Anton,  of 
Mendon,  St.  Joseph  Co.,  who  was   born  in  Oneida  Co., 
N.  Y.,  near  the  city  of  Utica,  Feb.  25, 1820.     Her  parents 
were  natives  of  Oneida  County,  and  came  to  Michigan  in 
1837.     After  their  marriage   they  settled   on   the   place 
where  they  now  reside,  which  was  purchased  some  time 
previously.     His  first  purchase  of  land,  however,  was  in 
1834.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander   have   had  six  children 
born  to  them,  only  one  of  whom  is  living,  Lucas  T.,  who 
was  born  on  the  old  place  March  17,  1856.     Mr.  Alex- 
ander is  emphatically  a  self-made  man.     Early  in  life  he 
learned  that  there  was  no  royal  road  to  success,  but  that 
wealth  and  position  were  the  result  of  individual  effort. 
Among    his    fellow-townsmen    he    occupies    an   enviable 
position,  and   has  filled   many   offices   of  trust  to  their 
satisfaction.     He  believes  in   the  principles  of  the  Re- 
publican   party,   and    that    his    success    in    life  is   due 
to    honesty    and    integrity,  coupled  with    industry  and 
perseverance. 
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"  Beginning  at  the  half-mile  stake  in  the  township  line  T.  4  S. 
R.  12  W.,  in  the  middle  of  section  35 ;  thence  north  through  the 
middle  of  sections  35  and  26  to  the  corner  of  the  land  owned  by 
Stephen  Hoit;  thence  N.  23°  10'  W.  530  poles  to  the  section  line  near 
Shaver's  Point;  thence  N.  on  section  line  596  poles,  to  the  township 
line  T.  3  S.,  R.  12  West;  thence  N.  on  section  line  1414  poles ;  thence 
N.  27°  E.  600  poles  to  corner  of  sections  1  and  2  in  township  line." 


.     SCHOOLS. 

Perhaps  the  first  school  in  the  township  was  taught 
on  section  26,  in  the  summer  of  1830,  by  John  Wild,  at 
his  own  home.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  a  log  school- 
house  was  built,  and  a  school  taught  in  the  following  win- 
ter by  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Merrill.  Stephen  Vickery  taught 
in  the  same  place  in  the  winter  of  1831-32. 

As  early  as  1832  a  school  was  taught  in  what  is  now 
District  No.  1  by  a  young  lady  named  Laura  Stanley. 
The  frame  of  a  school-house  was  put  up,  but  the  building 
was  not  finished  ready  for  use  until  some  time  later.  The 
widow  of  John  Williams  taught  very  soon  after,  in  her  own 
house.  Her  husband,  who  was  from  Honeoye,  N.  Y.,  had 
died  in  this  town.  He  lived  where  his  grandson,  Hiram 
Williams  (son  of  Erastus  Williams,  also  deceased),  now  re- 
sides. The  first  school  in  this  part  of  the  township,  how- 
ever, was  taught  in  the  Clark  neighborhood,  by  Ambrose 
Searle.  In  the  fall  of  1831,  E.  L.  Brown,  who  had  just 
arrived  at  Schoolcraft  from  Vermont,  was  importuned  to 
take  charge  of  the  school  in  the  neighborhood  named,  and 
the  day  for  beginning  the  term  was  set.  Mr.  Brown  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  find,  when  the  time  arrived  and  he 
presented  himself  for  work,  that  the  school  had  been  for 
some  days  in  operation,  presided  over  by  some  genius  who 
had  taken  it  from  under  him.  The  bargain  made  with  the 
man,  who  was  old  and  prone  to  indulge  too  freely  in  liquor, 
was  not  a  source  of  much  good  to  the  school,  and  its 
patrons  went  a  second  time  for  Mr.  Brown,  who  refused  to 
take  charge  of  it. 

In  1838  a  log  school-house  was  built  on  section  18. 
School  had  been  previously  taught  in  James  D.  Smith's 
dwelling  by  Wilder  B.  Mack,  who  was  a  Methodist  min- 
ister, and  continued  one  winter. 

The  following,  from  the  report  of  the  school  inspectors 
for  the  year  ending  Sept.  1,  1879,  shows  the  condition  of 
the  schools  in  Prairie  Ronde  township  at  that  time : 

Number  of  districts 7 

Children  of  school  age 310 

Average  attendance  during  the  year 260 

Number  of  days  school  taught 1074 

u         "    volumes  in  district  libraries 352 

"         "    frame  school -Rouses 7 

"         "    sittings 395 

Value  of  school  property $3250.00 

Number  of  teachers  employed  (male,  8  ;  female,  15).         23 
Wages  paid  teachers  (male,  $628.75;  female,  $459.70)  $1088.45 

Total  resources  for  year $2241.32 

Amount  on  hand,  Sept.  1,  1879 676.94 

Total  expenditures,  less  amount  on  hand $1564.38 

RELIGIOUS. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — Among  the  early  settlers 

in  this  township  were  a  number  who  had  embraced  the 

gospel  according  to  the  teachings  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

It  finally  became  expedient  to  build  a  suitable  house  of 


worship,  and  in  the  summer  of  1837  a  frame  building  for 
that  purpose  was  erected  on  section  12.  Meetings  were  held 
there  a  few  years,  but  after  the  organization  of  the  church 
of  the  same  denomination  at  Schoolcraft,  the  old  site  was 
abandoned  and  the  building  sold  for  private  use.  Meetings 
were  held  by  missionary  preachers  and  others,  and  the 
Methodist  denomination  in  the  township  was  at  one  time 
in  a  flourishing  condition. 

A  Methodist  Protestant  Church  was  built  some  time  later 
near  Abram  I.  Shaver's,  and  was  finally  destroyed  by  fire. 
Several  of  the  members  of  that  church  are  yet  living,  but 
as  a  society  hold  no  meetings.  Their  building  was  a  frame 
structure.  One  of  the  principal  supporters  of  the  church 
was  Erastus  Williams,  now  deceased. 

MILITARY. 

A  few  are  yet  living  in  this  town  who  remember  the  ex- 
citement caused  by  the  Indian  outbreak  in  1832,  familiarly 
known  as  the  "  Black  Hawk  War,"  and  how  boldly  the 
militia  of  the  county  marched  to  Niles,  waited  a  day  or 
two,  and  came  back  covered  with  glory  from  a  bloodless 
conflict  where  no  sign  of  an  enemy  was  seen.  The  citizens 
of  Prairie  Ronde  were  destined,  however,  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  the  word  war,  and  to  suf- 
fer the  loss  of  some  of  their  number  in  a  terrible  struggle 
with  something  different  from  painted  savages.  The  great 
Rebellion  of  1861  had  scarcely  opened  its  throat  and 
growled  its  greeting  to  the  Northland  through  the  doomed 
walls  of  Fort  Sumter,  before  Prairie  Ronde  was  whirled 
into  the  eddy  of  consequent  excitement.  Her  sons  volun- 
teered and  went  forth  to  battle,  strong  in  their  love  of 
country  and  the  conviction  that  this  cause  was  worthy  a 
great  sacrifice  to  maintain.  Some  returned  to  their  homes 
never  more, — Stephen  M.  Andrews,  John  D.  Kline,  and 
others  ;  some  were  maimed  for  life,  and  their  crippled  con- 
dition testifies  to  their  valor ;  others,  who  returned  safely, 
bear  in  their  minds  the  memory  of  the  eventful  days,  the 
loss  of  comrades,  and  the  thousand  uncertainties  of  a  soldier's 
existence.  Those  left  at  home  mourn  the  fallen,  but  are 
proud  of  their  record.  The  volunteers  from  Prairie  Ronde 
acquitted  themselves  heroically  and  honorably,  and  as  a 
crowning  jewel  in  their  history  it  was  decreed  that  one  of 
their  number  should  perform  the  deed  which  should  make 
him  and  his  command  lastingly  famous :  George  Munger, 
who  enlisted  Aug.  28,  1862,  in  Company  C,  4th  Michigan 
Cavalry,  and  was  promoted  to  corporal  and  sergeant,  after 
participating  in  numerous  engagements,  finally  won  for 
himself  a  name  by  capturing  "  the  arch  traitor  of  all,"  Jeff 
Davis,  who  had  fallen  into  his  last  ditch,  and  was  not 
even  saved  from  being  engulfed  by  donning  crinoline.  All 
honor  to  "  Corporal  Munger"  and  the  brave  boys  in  blue 
from  Prairie  Ronde ! 

Among  those  who  have  been  of  great  service  to  the 
writer  in  procuring  the  foregoing  facts,  and  to  whom  sin- 
cere thanks  are  tendered,  are  O.  H.  Fellows,  Mrs.  Dela- 
more  Duncan,  Charles  C.  Duncan,  Philo  D.  Clark,  Mrs. 
William  Fanckboner,  John  S.  Harrison,  Preston  J.  Mc- 
Creary,  Abner  Mack,  George  Nesbitt,  Peter  F.  Alexander, 
and  numerous  others. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCHES. 


WILLIAM  DUNCAN. 

The  Duncan  family,  as  the  name  indicates,  was  originally 
from  Scotland,  but  some  of  its  members  settled  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  from  them  are  descended  the  Dun- 
cans of  Kalamazoo  County.  George  Duncan,  the  father  of 
William,  emigrated  from  Londonderry,  Ireland,  to  America 
in  1742,  when  his  son  William  was  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
settled  in  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  which  place  had  been  named 
in  honor  of  the  famous  old  Irish  city. 

A  second  son,  John  Duncan,  was  born  in  Londonderry, 
N.  H.,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1752.  John  married  Mar 
garet  Dickey,  Feb.  5,  1778,  and  to  them  was  born,  at 
Acworth,  N.  H.,  on  the  14th  of  October,  1778,  William 
Duncan,  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

William  remained  with  his  father  until  he  was  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  when  he  married  Kuth  Coffran  Gilmore,  in 
February,  1805.  To  this  couple  were  born  the  following 
children :  Delamore,  Nov.  24,  1805 ;  John  Gilmore,  July 
14,  1807;  Corina  Jane,  April  5,  1811 ;  Eliza  Ann,  Oct. 
19,  1814;  William,  Jr.,  June  3,  1818. 

In  1805  the  family  removed  from  Acworth  to  Lyman, 
N.  H.,  where  Mr.  Duncan  became  a  prominent  citizen.  He 
was  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  several  years,  and  on  the  20th 
day  of  July,  1810,  was  commissioned  captain  in  the  tenth 
company  of  the  32d  Regiment,  State  militia,  by  Governor 
John  Langdon.  He  soon  after  removed  to  Monroe,  in  the 
same  State,  where  he  engaged  in  teaching  until  1815,  when 
he  purchased  a  wool-carding  and  cloth-dressing  mill,  and 
carried  on  that  business  until  1821,  when  the  death  of  his 
wife  broke  up  the  family.  In  1822,  leaving  his  children 
with  his  father  and  brothers,  he  went  into  the  lumbering 
business  on  the  Connecticut  River,  in  which  he  continued 
until  1824,  when  he  removed  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  At  that 
place  he  also  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  for  about  one 
year*,  and  in  April,  1825,  in  company  with  his  son  Dela- 
more, who  had  joined  him,  he  started  for  the  Territory  of 
Michigan,  then  comparatively  an  unknown  country. 

They  took  passage  on  the  Erie  Canal,  then  just  completed, 
to  Buffalo,  and  thence  came  by  steamer  to  Detroit.  From  the 
latter  place  they  proceeded  on  foot  to  Dexter,  in  Washtenaw 
County,  where  they  arrived  on  the  3d  day  of  May.  At  that 
place  they  entered  into  a  contract  with  one  John  Dix  to 
build  a  mill-dam,  which  labor  occupied  them  until  the  3d 
of  September  following,  when  his  son  went  to  Brecksville, 
Cuyahoga  Co.,  Ohio.  In  May,  1826,  Mr.  Duncan  also  pro- 
ceeded to  Brecksville,  where  he  was  soon  after  taken  sick 
with  bilious  fever,  which  had  nearly  proved  fatal,  but  the 
excellent  nursing  of  his  landlady,  Mrs.  Guilford,  restored 
him  to  health. 

In  March,  1827,  he  went  to  Lyme,  Huron  Co.,  Ohio, 
where  he  purchased  a  farm  and  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  hops.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1828,  he  married  Mrs. 
Lydia  Wood,  a  widow,  and  on  the  1st  of  April,  1829,  sold 
his  farm,  and  taking  a  few  farming-tools  in  a  wagon  drawn 
by  an  ox-team,  he  left  his  family  and  proceeded  once  more 
to  Michigan. 

After  a  tedious  journey  ofthree  weeks  he  arrived  on  the 


west  side  of  Prairie  Ronde  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  and 
proceeded  to  select  his  land,  which  he  pre-empted,  and 
planted  some  corn  and  potatoes.  He  also  erected  the  body 
of  a  log  house  16  by  24  feet  in  size,  and  in  August  returned 
to  Ohio,  arriving  on  the  2d  of  September. 

On  the  5th  day  of  October,  1829,  he  left  Ohio  with  his 
family,  consisting  of  his  wife,  two  sons, — Delamore  and 
William, — a  daughter, — Eliza  Ann,— and  a  stepdaughter, 
—Lydia  Wood,— and  returned  to  Prairie  Ronde,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  20th  of  October.  His  effects  were  con- 
veyed in  a  covered  wagon,  drawn  by  two  yokes  of  oxen,  and 
his  young  stock  was  driven  along  at  the  same  time.  During 
this  journey  they  "  camped  out"  at  night. 

His  house  not  being  in  a  condition  to  occupy,  the  family 
moved  into  Col.  Fellows'  dwelling  until  their  own  could  be 
made  tenable.  The  roof  was  covered  with  "  shakes,"  and 
the  floor  was  constructed  of  "  puncheons,"  which  are  small 
logs  split  and  hewed.  When  one-half  the  floor  was  laid 
down  the  family  moved  in,  and  the  men  went  to  work  gath- 
ering their  crops  from  the  planting  of  the  previous  spring. 
In  the  absence  of  a  grist-mill,  a  primitive  apparatus  was 
made  use  of  for  grinding,  or  rather  pounding,  corn.  A 
large  mortar  was  constructed  by  hollowing  the  end  of  a 
short  log ;  a  long  "  spring"  pole,  something  like  a  well- 
sweep,  was  then  set  up,  and  attached  to  this  was  another 
short  pole,  in  the  lower  end  of  which  was  fixed  an  iron 
wedge,  which  was  used  as  a  pestle,  the  whole  apparatus 
being  worked  by  hand. 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  1830,  a  meeting  was  held  at 
the  house  of  Abram  I.  Shaver,  for  the  township  of  Brady, 
which  was  then  a  part  of  the  county  of  St.  Joseph,  and 
included  the  present  county  of  Kalamazoo  and  a  large 
region  lying  to  the  north,  at  which  township  officers  were 
elected.  At  this  meeting  William  Duncan  was  elected  to 
the  offices  of  supervisor  and  justice  of  the  peace,  and  rep- 
resented the  township  at  the  meeting  of  the  county  board, 
held  at  White  Pigeon  *  on  the  19th  of  April  in  that  year. 
On  the  17th  of  May  following  a  meeting  was  held  at 
Shaver's  house,  at  which  a  judicial  circuit  was  formed,  and 
the  following  names  were  sent  to  the  Governor  of  the  Ter- 
ritory for  appointment  to  the  respective  offices  named  :  for 
Judge,  Bazel  Harrison ;  for  Associate  Justice,  Stephensf 
Hoyt;  for  Clerk,  William  Duncan;  for  Sheriff,  Delamore 
Duncan. 

William  Duncan's  commission  as  clerk,  signed  by  Gov- 
ernor Lewis  Cass,  was  dated  Aug.  17, 1830,  and  was  to  take 
effect  from  and  after  the  1st  of  October  following,  and  con- 
tinue in  force  for  four  years.  This  was  the  first  commission 
issued  in  the  county. 

Mr.  Duncan's  name  appears  on  the  record  but  a  short 
time  ;  as  it  is  believed  that  when  the  county-seat  was  located 
by  the  commissioners  at  Bronson  (now  Kalamazoo),  in 
February,  1831,  he  declined  to  further  serve.  He,  how- 
ever, continued  to  serve  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  holding 
court  in  his  log  cabin. 

In  April,  1830,  he  and  his  son  Delamore  erected  the 
first  frame  building  in  the  county.     It  was  a  granary,  and 


*  This  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Asahel  Savery. 
f  This  name  is  written  both  Stephens  and  Stephen. 


DELLAMQRE  H.DUNCAN. 


WM.  DUNCAN. 


MRS.  P.  DUNCAN. 
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in  dimensions  20  by  24  feet.  In  this  building  were  held, 
during  1830,  several  justice  courts. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  1833,  occurred  the  death  of 
his  second  wife.  After  this  sad  event  he  moved  in  with  his 
son  Delamore's  family,  where  he  remained  until  the  spring 
of  1835,  when  he  built  a  frame  dwelling  on  his  farm,  24 
by  30  feet  in  size.  In  1831  he  and  his  son  built  a  saw-mill 
on  Rocky  River,  about  eighty  rods  west  of  his  residence. 

Mr.  Duncan's  health  becoming  seriously  impaired,  he 
determined  upon  a  change,  and  selling  his  property,  in 
March,  1837,  he  removed  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where  he 
built  a  grist-mill  on  the  Des  Moines  River,  across  which  he 
constructed  a  stone  dam.  On  the  30th  of  November,  1837, 
he  married  a  third  wife,  Miss  Sarah  Jones. 

He  continued  the  milling  business  until  the  autumn  of 
1844,  when  he  exchanged  his  Iowa  property  for  lands  in 
Cass  Co.,  Mich.,  upon  which  he  removed  and  improved  a 
fine  farm. 

Politically  he  was  originally  a  Whig,  but  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Free-Soil  party  became  one  of  its  active  mem- 
bers. He  was  through  life  an  ardent  and  consistent  ad- 
vocate of  temperance,  not  only  theoretically,  but  by  prac- 
tical example.  His  death  occurred  on  the  19th  day  of 
November,  1852. 


DELAMORE  DUNCAN. 

This  gentleman  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
born  Nov.  24,  1805,  at  Lyman,  N.  H.  At  Monroe,  to 
which  place  his  father  removed  in  1810,  he  attended  the 
common  school,  of  which  his  father  was  teacher,  until  1815. 
After  his  father's  purchase  of  the  wool-carding  and  cloth- 
dressing  mill,  he  worked  in  the  mill  during  the  summer 
and  attended  school  in  the  winter  months.  His  mother 
died  when  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  in  the  following 
year,  his  father  giving  up  housekeeping,  he  went  to  live  with 
his  grandfather  at  Acworth,  where  he  worked  on  the  farm 
and  acted  as  secretary  to  his  grandfather. 

In  April,  1825,  with  his  effects  in  a  knapsack  strapped 
upon  his  back,  he  took  his  way  over  the  Green  Mountains 
through  the  snow  on  foot ;  but  on  the  top  of  the  mountain 
he  found  the  traveling  so  bad  that  he  took  passage  in  the 
stage-coach,  and  soon  after  joined  his  father  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  whither  he  had  preceded  his  son. 

From  thence  he  accompanied  his  parent  to  Michigan, 
and,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  biography,  assisted  him  in 
building  a  mill-dam  at  Dexter,  Washtenaw  Co.  On  the 
3d  of  September,  1825,  he  left  his  father  at  Dexter  and 
proceeded  to  Brecksville,  Cuyahoga  Co.,  Ohio,  where  he 
engaged  in  cutting  stone  for  locks  on  the  Ohio  canal.  Here 
he  remained  until  the  autumn  of  1826,  when,  his  health 
failing,  he  returned  to  his  grandfather's  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, where  he  continued  until  the  spring  of  1827,  at 
which  time  he  removed  to  Mclndoes  Falls,  Caledonia  Co., 
Vt.,  and  engaged  in  lumbering  until  the  fall  of  1828,  when, 
in  company  with  his  brother  William  and  sister  Eliza  Ann, 
he  journeyed  to  Lyme,  Huron  Co.,  Ohio,  to  which  place 
his  father  had  removed  and  purchased  a  farm. 

At  that  place  he  taught  school  until  February,  1829, 
when,  in  company  with  Elisha  Doane,  he  once  more  started 


for  Michigan,  driving  through  an  ox-team  and  wagon,  car- 
rying corn,  and  driving  a  drove  of  hogs.  They  "  camped 
out"  at  night,  and  were  obliged  to  ford  the  streams,  as  there 
were  no  bridges  in  those  days.  In  March  they  reached 
Prairie  Ronde,  where  Mr.  Duncan  selected  his  land  and 
chose  the  site  of  his  future  home.  Leaving  his  stock  with 
a  Mr.  Wilmarth  he  returned  to  Ohio,  reaching  Lyme  on 
the  1st  of  April.  From  there  he  shortly  after  went  to  Day- 
ton, where  he  again  engaged  in  cutting  stone  for  the  canal, 
and  continued  until  August  of  the  same  year,  when  he 
returned  to  Lyme,  where,  on  the  8th  of  September,  1829, 
he  married  Miss  Parmela  Clark.  This  union  proved  to  be 
a  very  happy  one,  for  truly  was  the  woman  of  his  choice  a 
"  helpmeet"  in  prosperity  and  adversity, — a  valuable  coun- 
selor, and  an  affectionate  wife  and  mother.  She  united 
with  the  Baptist  Church  in  early  life,  and  has  ever  since 
been  an  earnest  and  consistent  Christian  and  faithful 
member. 

Mrs.  Duncan  was  born  in  the  town  of  Johnson,  Lamoille 
Co.,  Vt.,  August  18,  1811. 

To  this  union  were  born  nine  children,  as  follows:  Cor- 
delia Ann,  William  Gilmore,  Granville  Joel,  Jane  Coffran, 
Delamore,  Jr.,  Delia  Parmela,  Edwin  Freeman,  Charles 
Clark,  and  Helen  Marian,  of  whom  four  are  living,  to  wit : 
Delamore,  Jr.,  Edwin  F.,  Charles  C,  and  Helen  Marian. 
The  others  died  in  childhood. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan,  in  addition  to  their  own,  have 
had  the  care  of  no  less  than  sixteen  other  children,  whom 
they  have  sent  into  the  world  useful  men  and  women. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  1829,  Mr.  Duncan,  in  company 
with  his  father,  again  set  out  for  Michigan.  He  had  in- 
vested his  surplus  means  in  young  stock,  which  were  driven 
along  to  the  new  country.  His  effects  were  contained  in  a 
covered  wagon  drawn  by  two  yokes  of  oxen,  his  wife  re- 
maining with  her  father,  who  was  to  follow  in  January, 
1830.  In  getting  through  the  "  Maumee  Swamp"  they 
were  detained  five  days  by  their  cattle  straying  away.  They 
finally  arrived  on  Prairie  Ronde  on  the  20th  of  October, 
and  moved  in  with  Col.  Fellows  until  they  could  prepare 
their  own  house  for  occupation. 

Not  long  after  their  arrival  Mr.  Duncan  and  Erastus 
Guilford  took  a  contract  to  build  a  dam  at  Flowerfield,  in 
St.  Joseph  County,  for  Mishael  Beadle,  for  which  they  re- 
ceived corn  on  Young's  Prairie,  and  were  obliged  to  bring 
it  home  with  an  ox- team,  taking  two  days  to  go  and  return. 
After  the  corn  was  safely  lodged  at  home  it  had  to  be  pre- 
pared with  the  spring  pole  and  mortar  before  spoken  of 
before  it  could  be  eaten. 

The  mill  at  Flowerfield  was  completed  in  January,  1830, 
and  from  that  time  the  settlers  had  no  difficulty  in  getting 
their  grain  ground.  Mr.  Beadle  also  built  a  saw-mill  in 
connection  with  his  grist-mill,  and  here  the  Duncans  hauled 
logs  and  got  the  lumber  sawed  from  which  they  constructed 
their  granary,  in  April,  1830. 

In  October  of  that  year  the  land  came  into  market,  the 
government  land-office  being  at  Monroe.  In  the  same 
month  Mr.  Duncan  started  on  foot  for  Ohio  to  procure 
money  with  which  to  enter  his  land.  In  twelve  days  he 
had  accomplished  the  work  and  entered  his  land,  making 
the  entire  journey  on  foot. 
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At  an  election  held  at  Abram  I.  Shaver's  house,  on  the 
17th  day  of  May,  1830,  he  was  nominated  the  first 
sheriff  of  Kalamazoo  County,  his  commission  dating  from 
Oct.  1, 1830.  He  was  sworn  into  office  by  Mishael  Beadle, 
justice  of  the  peace.  When  the  county-seat  was  located 
at  Bronson,  he  deputized  Hosea  B.  Huston  to  act  in  his 
stead.  Previous  to  the  erection  of  a  jail  at  Bronson,  Mr. 
Duncan's  house  had  been  used  for  jail  purposes. 

In  February,  1831,  in  company  with  Mr.  Huston,  he 
staked  out  the  site  of  the  county  buildings,  and  Mr.  Dun- 
can claimed  that  it  was  their  influence  which  caused  Titus 
Bronson  to  make  a  pre-emption  at  that  place.  He  also 
claimed  that  their  influence,  in  a  great  measure,  determined 
the  location  of  the  county-seat  at  Bronson,  instead  of  at 
Galesburg,  or  Comstock. 

In  February,  1832,  he  sold  his  farm,  on  the  west  side  of 
Prairie  Ronde,  to  John  Knight,  and  removed  to  Gourd- 
Neck  Prairie,  where  he  purchased  a  farm  and  built  a  plank 
house.  Knight  failing  to  fulfill  the  contract,  the  farm  fell 
into  his  hands  again,  and  he  sold  the  one  on  Gourd-Neck 
Prairie  to  Asa  Briggs,  and  removed  to  his  old  homestead 
in  July,  1832. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1833,  in  company  with  Isaac  Sum- 
ner, he  started  for  a  place  on  the  Paw  Paw  River  which  is 
now  called  Watervliet,  cutting  his  way  through  the  woods, 
and  arrived  on  the  15th  of  the  month.  At  that  place  they 
built  a  saw-mill.  The  mosquitoes  were  so  plenty  that  they 
were  compelled  to  build  a  "  smudge"  fire  to  enable  the  men 
to  continue  work  on  the  frame.  The  mill  was  operated 
about  a  year  when  they  sold  it  to  James  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Duncan  returned  to  his  farm,  on  the  prairie,  in  December, 
1834. 

In  the  spring  of  1835  he  erected  the  frame  of  the  house 
in  which  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  May  of 
the  same  year  he  made  a  journey  with  a  team  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  to  look  for  another  mill-site,  but  finding  no 
place  to  suit  him,  he  returned  in  July  and  completed  his 
dwelling.  In  company  with  his  father,  in  the  spring  of 
1836,  he  built  a  saw-mill  on  Rocky  River.  In  the  same 
year  he  also  built  a  large  barn,  40  by  60  feet,  and  in  1837 
built  another  saw-mill,  one  mile  above  his  mill,  on  Rocky 
River,  and  sold  it  to  Reuben  Edmunds  in  1838. 

In  December,  1839,  in  company  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Justin  Clark,  he  made  a  prospecting  tour  of  the  State, 
during  which  they  visited  the  "  Carey  Mission,"  and  asked 
the  privilege  of  staying  overnight,  either  in  the  dwelling 
or  barn,  but  were  informed  that  the  mission  was  expecting 
a  large  number  of  Indians,  and  could  not  accommodate 
them:  and  they  were  compelled  to  proceed  about  four 
miles  farther  in  a  heavy  rain  and  pitchy  darkness,  when 
they  came  to  an  Indian  camp,  the  occupants  of  which 
kindly  took  them  in,  giving  them  shelter  and  food,  such  as 
they  could  furnish. 

Mr.  Duncan  was  nine  years  supervisor  of  his  township, 
and  filled  the  office  of  justice  for  a  still  longer  period, 
though  it  is  said  he  never  had  a  lawsuit  before  him,  always 
persuading  the  parties  to  settle  among  themselves  or  by  arbi- 
tration. He  was  a  stockholder  in  the  plank-road  company 
which  constructed  the  road  from  Kalamazoo  to  the  south 
end  -of  Prairie   Ronde,  and  a  contractor  during  its  con- 


struction. In  1858  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
from  his  district.  About  1855  he  engaged  in  the  mercan- 
tile business,  in  company  with  A.  H.  Scott  &  Co.,  at  School- 
craft, which  he  continued  until  1865. 

In  politics  he  was  formerly  a  Whig,  subsequently  a  Free- 
Soiler,  and  upon  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party  be- 
came a  member  of  that  organization,  and  was  a  delegate  to 
the  first  Republican  State  convention,  held  at  Jackson,  in 
1854.  He  was  president  of  the  Schoolcraft  and  Three 
Rivers  Railroad  Company,  and  gave  liberally  of  his  time 
and  means  towards  its  completion.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1867.  Mr.  Duncan  was  a 
mild  and  genial  gentleman ;  a  strong  temperance  man,  and 
upright  in  all  his  dealings  ;  a  friend  of  the  poor,  and  a  kind 
husband  and  father.  In  1864  he  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Three  Rivers,  and  became  a 
director,  holding  the  office  until  his  death,  May  1,  1870. 


COL.  ABIBL  FELLOWS 

was  born  in  Canaan,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.,  Oct.  1,  1762. 
His  grandfather  emigrated  from  England,  and  was  among 
the  first  settlers  in  the  New  England  States.     He  left  a 


family  of  five  sons  and  three  daughters.  His  father  kept  a 
public-house  in  Canaan,  and  married  a  Miss  Rowe,  by 
whom  he  had  five  children.  Abiel,  the  youngest,  received 
a  common-school  education.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  went 
out  with  the  Connecticut  militia,  who  flocked  to  Gates'  and 
Schuyler's  army.  He  was  with  his  uncle,  who  commanded 
a  division  at  the  battle  of  Freeman's  Farm,  Oct.  7,  1777, 
and  at  Saratoga,  October  17th,  when  Burgoyne  surrendered. 
He  then  returned  home,  but  shortly  after  re-enlisted,  re- 
maining in  the  service  until  peace  was  proclaimed.  For 
his  services  he  drew  a  pension  of  ninety-six  dollars  a  year. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  married  Katharine  Mann. 
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Their  children  numbered  six, — Andrus,  Amanda,  Ann, 
Almira,  Abiel,  and  Asahel. 

In  1785  he  went  to  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.,  where  he  located 
several  thousand  acres  of  land ;  he  sold  a  portion  of  it,  re- 
taining about  one  thousand  acres,  upon  which  he  lived 
forty-four  years,  until  1829. 

In  1803  his  wife  died.  In  1805  he  married  Dorcas, 
daughter  of  Timothy  Hopkins,  and  niece  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Hopkins,  of  Great  Barrington,  Mass.  Their  children  were 
Katharine,  Thomas  J.,  James  M.,  Simon  S  ,  Timothy  H., 
John  M.,  Caroline,  Emma,  Sarah,  Orville  H.,  Milo,  Eliza- 
beth, and  Lucy. 

While  in  Pennsylvania  he  was  county  commissioner  for 
several  years,  and  justice  of  the  peace  eighteen  years.  He 
was  colonel  in  the  war  of  1812;  his  regiment  was  with 
Perry  in  the  battle  on  Lake  Erie,  Sept.  10,  1813;  after- 
wards joined  Gen.  Harrison. 

In  1817  he  engaged  in  mercantile  trade,  and  remained 
in  the  business  several  years. 

In  1820  he  explored  some  of  the  Western  States.  He 
traveled  from  Pennsylvania,  on  horseback,  to  Quincy,  111., 
and  located  a  land-warrant  in  Fulton  County  of  that  State. 

Having  comfortably  settled  his  older  children  in  Penn- 
sylvania, he  concluded  to  take  the  younger  ones  West  and 
locate  farms  in  a  prairie  country.  Therefore,  in  1829,  he 
started  for  Michigan  in  early  spring,  and  reached  Prairie 
Ronde  in  March.  He  staked  off  his  claim  on  Gourd-Neck 
Prairie,  returned  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  wrote 
his  sons  Thomas  and  James  to  come  immediately  to  Mich- 
igan, for  he  had  found  the  Eldorado.  They  came,  arriving 
some  time  in  May.  In  the  mean  time,  Joseph  Frakes  and 
father  came  up  from  Young's  Prairie,  took  possession  of 
his  claim,  and  held  it.  He  then  located  on  the  southwest 
side  of  Prairie  Ronde,  now  section  36,  T.  4  S.,  R.  12  W. 

They  built  a  house  and  commenced  fencing  and  plowing. 
The  land  not  being  in  market,  he  could  not  secure  it  by 
purchase,  and  was  obliged  to  remain  on  it  in  order  to  re- 
tain it. 

In  1831  he  purchased  four  hundred  acres  in  a  body,  in 
Prairie  Ronde  and  Schoolcraft  townships. 

In  1830  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Prairie  Ronde, 
and  also  had  the  contract  for  carrying  the  mail  from  White 
Pigeon  to  Prairie  Ronde. 

The  same  winter  he  built  a  saw-mill  on  Rocky  River,  on 
section  26,  Prairie  Ronde,  the  first  saw-mill  in  Kalamazoo 
County.  He  sold  his  mill  to  Wheeler  &  Crosby  in  1832. 
He  was  supervisor  and  highway  commissioner,  and  with 
Christopher  Bair  and  Delamore  Duncan  laid  out  the  first 
road  from  Prairie  Ronde  to  Bronson  (now  Kalamazoo),  and 
assessed  the  first  tax  in  the  county. 

In  1832,  the  year  of  the  Black  Hawk  war,  when  Col. 
Fellows  was  seventy  years  old,  he  carried  for  Lyman  I. 
Daniels,  who  was  acting  colonel,  and  was  also  land-agent  for 
parties  in  Detroit,  important  papers  and  some  money  to 
Detroit.  He  rode  a  horse,  carrying  the  papers  and  money 
m  saddle-bags,  and  reached  Detroit  in  three  days,  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles,  and  after  transacting 
his  business  made  the  return  trip  in  three  days.  Lyman 
I.  Daniels  said  he  was  the  only  man  he  could  find  with  suf- 
ficient courage  to  undertake  such  a  perilous  journey. 


He  was  brought  up  a  strict  Presbyterian  ;  was  generous, 
benevolent,  ambitious,  courageous,  and  of  a  strong  sanguine 
temperament. 

He  died  on  the  18th  of  August,  1833,  in  the  seventy- 
first  year  of  his  age. 


GEORGE  FLETCHER, 

one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  town  of  Prairie  Ronde,  was  born 
in  1783.  He  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Fletcher,  whose  father's 
name  was  also  Joseph.  The  progenitor  of  the  family  was 
of  Irish  birth  and  Scotch  parentage,  and  emigrated  to  this 
country  about  1743  with  his  family,  which  consisted  of  his 
wife,  two  daughters,  and  one  son.  He  settled  near  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  where  the  subject  of  this  narrative  was  born.    One 
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of  the  daughters  married  a  Quaker  by  the  name  of  Harris, 
and  it  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  the  city  of  Harris- 
burg  was  named  in  his  honor ;  he  was  a  merchant,  and  one 
of  the  prominent  citizens  of  the  place.  Joseph,  Jr.,  his 
only  son,  moved  to  Hampshire  Co.,  Va.,  where  he  reared 
a  family  of  six  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  of  whom  lived 
to  threescore  and  ten,  and  five  died  aged  over  eighty  years. 
He  was  a  farmer  by  occupation,  but  in  his  younger  days 
taught  school.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  and  highly  esteemed  for  his  integrity  of  char- 
acter. George,  eldest  son  of  Joseph,  just  mentioned,  lived 
with  his  father  until  he  attained  his  sixteenth  year,  when 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  blacksmith.  He  served  his  time 
seven  years,  and  followed  this  vocation  at  intervals  until  his 
death.  He  received  a  common-school  education,  and  mar- 
ried, in  1804,  Elizabeth  MulHson,  who  was  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  one  year  his  junior.  They  reared  a  family 
often  children, — eight  boys  and  two  girls, — all  of  Virginia 
birth.  Six  of  the  family  grew  to  maturity, — four  dying 
in  one  week  of  diphtheria.  Elijah  acquired  his  father's 
trade,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  went  to  Ohio,  where 
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he  married  a  Quakeress,  Nancy  Nuby.  After  a  residence 
of  three  years  he  emigrated  to  Schoolcraft  in  1830,  where 
he  remained  six  years  and  returned  to  Ohio,  where  he  died 
in  1837.  The  next  elder,  Jonathan,  married  Alice  A. 
Farmer.  He  came  to  Schoolcraft  in  1834,  and  died  in 
1846.  Blias  emigrated  to  Palmyra,  Mo.  He  followed 
mercantile  pursuits,  and  was  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
that  place.     His  demise  took  place  in  1856. 

John  M.  was  killed  by  an  accident  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
near  his  father's  home  in  Prairie  Ronde.  George~~W.  was 
a  farmer,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  was  married 
to  Lydia  Monroe.  He  died  in  Prairie  Ronde  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven. 

Zachariah,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia, Jan.  7,  1828,  being  four  years  of  age  at  the  date  of 
his  father's  emigration  to  Kalamazoo  County.     He  well 
recollects  the  beautiful  September  day  on  which  the  family 
left  the  old  home  in  Virginia,  his  mother  on  horseback. 
The  party  consisted  of  sixteen,  including  the  family  of  his 
father's  brother,  Benjamin.     The  family  effects  were  loaded 
in  one  wagon  drawn  by  four  horses.     The  elder  members 
of  both  families  traveled  on  foot.     The  journey  occupied 
one  month  and  one  day.     Benjamin  located  eighty  acres  of 
land  on  section  10,  Prairie  Ronde,  where  he  resided  until 
1854,  when  he  sold  and  removed  to  Iroquois  Co.,  Ill,  where 
he  died.    George  first  purchased  on  section  23.    Four  years 
afterwards  he  sold  and  purchased  the  farm  where  he  spent 
the  balance  of  his  life.     He  was  an  exemplary  man  and  a 
consistent  Christian,  carrying  the  precepts  of  his  religion 
into  all  the  transactions  of  life.     He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  first  Methodist  Church  in  the  county,  and  contrib- 
uted liberally  for  its  maintenance.     His  integrity  was  un- 
doubted, and  he  was  extremely  conscientious  in  all  matters. 
He  was  universally  beloved  for  his  benevolence  and  kind- 
ness of  heart,  and  his  hospitality  was  proverbial.     He  was 
a  man  of  marked  social  qualities,  winning  the  esteem  and 
regard  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.     He  was  twice 
married, — his  first  wife,  the  mother  of  his  children,  died 
in  1837.     About  1840  he  married  Hannah  Keyes,  of  Cli- 
max, whom  he  outlived  five  years.     In  his  political  belief 
he  was  originally  a  Democrat,  but  became  a  Republican 
upon  the  organization  of  that  party.     Zachariah  was  reared 
upon  the  old  farm,  and  upon  attaining  his  majority  assumed 
the  active  management  of  his  father's  estate.     In  1849  he 
married  Miss  Malansy,  daughter  of  Capt.  Moses  Monroe, 
of  Van  Buren  County.     He  was  a  cousin  of  President 
Monroe,  and  his  wife  bore  the  same  relation  to  Benjamin 
Wade,  of  Ohio.     He  emigrated  to  Van  Buren  County  in 
1836,  where  he  died.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fletcher  have  reared 
a  family  of  five  children,— Ora  A.,  Alice  J.,  Harriet  B., 
Walker  E.,  and  Clara  M.,— all  of  whom  are  living.     Mr. 
Fletcher  is  one  of  the  thrifty  and  successful  farmers  of 
Prairie  Ronde,  and  is  prominently  identified  with  all  its 
interests.     He  is  a  staunch  Republican,  and  although  not 
a  seeker  of  political  distinction  and  its  emoluments,  has 
served  his  townsmen  in  an  official  capacity  since  attaining 
his  twenty-first  year. 


JESSE  M.  CROSE, 

one  of  the  early  settlers  and  prominent  farmers  of  the  town 
of  Prairie  Ronde,  was  born  near  Belvidere,  Warren  Co., 
N.  J.,  Nov.  20,  1810. 

His  father,  Christopher  Crose,  was  also  a  native  of  New 
Jersey,  and  followed  the  occupation  of  a  carpenter.  He 
was  a  man  of  limited  means,  and  Jesse,  being  the  eldest 
child,  received  but  few  advantages.     At  the  age  of  twenty 


JESSE    M.    CROSE. 

his  father  gave  him  his  time,  and  he  went  to  Wilkes- 
barre,  Pa.,  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  and  joiner. 
After  he  had  acquired  his  trade  he  went  to  Norwalk,  Ohio, 
where  he  followed  his  calling  for  several  months.  Learn- 
ing of  the  advantages  offered  to  settlers  in  Southern  Michi- 
gan, he  decided  to  make  him  a  home  in  what  was  then  con- 
sidered the  Far  West.  Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1835, 
he  came  to  Kalamazoo  County  and  located  in  Prairie 
Ronde.  He  first  purchased  thirty  acres  of  land.  In  the 
fall  of  the  same  year  his  father  came,  and  the  following 
spring  they  were  joined  by  the  family.  The  elder  Crose 
resided  in  Prairie  Ronde  until  his  death.  He  was  an  in- 
dustrious man,  a  kind  father,  and  a  good  neighbor.  He 
reared  a  family  of  eleven  children,  Jesse  being  the  fourth. 
Mr.  Crose  has  been  twice  married ;  first  to  Maria  Bus- 
kirk,  who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1823,  and  came  to 
Michigan  with  her  father,  who  was  a  fellow-immigrant  of 
Mr.  Crose.  She  died  in  1852,  and  in  1853  he  married 
Mrs.  Mary  Predmore,  who  was  born  in  Tioga  Co.,  Pa.,  in 
1827.  By  his  first  wife  Mr.  Crose  had  two  children,  Eliza- 
beth and  Maria  A.,  and  by  his  second  eight,  five  of  whom 
are  living,  Ellen,  Wilbur,  James,  Bela,  and  Eva.  Mr. 
Crose  has  been  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune.  Com- 
mencing life  with  only  his  hands  and  robust  constitution, 
he  has  become  one  of  the  wealthy  and  influential  farmers 
of  Kalamazoo  County,  owning  six  hundred  and  forty- 
three  acres  of  valuable  land,  and  occupying  a  prominent 
position  among  the  better  class  of  farmers. 


RICHLAND   CENTRE,  Kalamazoo  Co., Mich. 


EIOHLAND. 


NATURAL   FEATURES. 

Geography. — Situated  upon  the  northern  border  of  Kala- 
mazoo County,  east  of  the  centre,  lies  a  section  of  country 
most  appropriately  named. 

It  was  surveyed  by  John  Mullett,  of  Detroit,  in  1826, 
and  forming,  successively,  a  part  of  Brady  and  Arcadia 
townships,  began  a  separate  existence  as  the  township  of 
Richland  early  in  April,  1833,  in  accordance  with  an  act  of 
the  Legislative  Council,  approved  June  29,  1832. 

Originally  it  embraced  the  organizations  now  known  as 
Richland,  Ross,  Comstock,  and  Charleston,  or  the  northeast 
quarter  of  the  county.  Comstock,  including  Charleston, 
was  set  off  in  1834,  and  Ross  in  1839. 

Its  present  boundaries  include-  an  area  of  thirty-six 
square  miles,  or  the  territory  designated  in  the  field-notes 
of  the  United  States  survey  as  township  No.  1  south,  of 
range  No.  10  west. 

Bordering  township  organizations  in  this  county  are  Ross 
on  the  east,  Comstock  on  the  south,  Cooper  on  the  west, 
while  Prairieville,  in  Barry  Co.,  forms  its  northern  boun- 
dary.    The  surface,  for  the  most  part,  is  gently  undulating. 

Gull  Prairie,  which  in  its  original  form  resembled  very 
nearly  a  physician's  old-fashioned  saddle-bags,  the  top 
pointing  towards  the  northeast  corner  of  the  township,  or 
Gull  Lake,  included  portions  of  sections  9,  10,  11,  13,  14, 
15,  16,  21,  22,  23,  24,  26,  and  27,  and  embraced  a  total 
area  of  about  2800  acres.*  The  neck,  or  narrow  part  of 
the  prairie,  occupied  the  southwest  corner  of  section  11  and 
northwest  corner  of  section  14.  Southwest  of  this  neck, 
and  upon  lands  recently  owned  by  William  L.  Curtis,  was  a 
beautiful  grove  of  beech  and  maples.  The  remainder  of 
the  township  was  timbered  principally  with  oak,  yet  none 
of  it  very  dense,  except  upon  the  Kirkland  farm.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  the  lands  of  Richland,  other  than  the  prairies, 
were  such  as  are  usually  termed  "  oak  openings." 

Soil. — The  soil  is  highly  productive,  and  all  products 
common  to  this  latitude  are  here  matured  in  the  greatest 
abundance  and  perfection. 

Lakes  and  Water-  Courses. — Its  water-courses  are  unim- 
portant ;  but  numerous  lakes  dot  the  surface,  from  which, 
with  springs,  wells,  and  the  use  of  modern  windmills,  ample 
supplies  of  water  are  obtained. 

Lakes  of  the  township  dignified  with  names  are  Gull, 
Grassy,  Miller,  Long,  Jackson,  Crosby,  Etter,  Brown,  Up- 
per, Lower,  and  Middle. 

Gull  Lake,  the  largest  body  of  water  in  the  county, 
was  named  by  the  surveyors  and  early  settlers,  from 
the  fact  that  sea-gulls  were  frequently  seen  skimming  its 
surface.  It  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  four  miles  in 
length,  with  an  average  width  of  one  mile,  and  embraces 

*  An  approximate  estimate  from  the  most  reliable  information. 
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large  portions  of  sections  1  and  12.  It  abounds  in  fish  of 
all  kinds  usually  found  in  Michigan  waters,  and  is  a 
favorite  resort  for  lovers  of  the  sport  piscatorial  during  fish- 
ing seasons,  an  island  of  about  20  acres  affording  good 
camping-grounds. 

The  road-bed  of  the  proposed  Mansfield,  Coldwater  and 
Lake  Michigan  Railroad — in  the  construction  of  which  the 
people  contributed  money  to  the  amount  of  $50,000 — in- 
tersects sections  5,  8,  9,  14,  15,  16,  23,  and  24. 

Population. — The  population  in  1874  was  enumerated  at 
1255.  The  greatest  number  of  votes  polled  at  any  town- 
ship election  was  in  1875,  when  297  was  the  aggregate. 
The  present  total  population  will  not  much  exceed  that 
given  in  1874. 

THE   PIONEERS   AND    FIRST   SETTLEMENTS. 

The  early  spring  of  1830  dawned  upon  the  beautiful 
region  since  known  as  Gull  Prairie  and  found  it  bedecked 
in  all  its  pristine  glory  and  natural  loveliness.  The  old 
chief  Noonday,  with  his  remnant  of  a  once  powerful  tribe 
of  Pottawattomies,  the  wild  beasts  and  birds  of  the  forest, 
were  its  only  occupants. 

'Tis  true  Prairie  Ronde  was  already  the  centre  of  an 
active  community  of  pioneers,  and  the  hardy  yeomanry 
from  New  York  and  the  New  England  States  were  daily 
pushing  out  and  widening  the  circle  of  settlements  west  and 
north  from  Detroit,  but  as  yet  the  smoke  from  the  first 
settler's  log  cabin  offered  no  landmark  to  him  who,  in  search 
of  advantageous  locations,  chanced  to  cross  the  clearly- 
defined  boundaries  of  Gull  Prairie. 

Following  the  natural  course  of  events,  however,  such  a 
condition  of  affairs  could  not  long  exist.  Therefore,  when, 
in  May,  1830,  Col.  Isaac  Barnes  and  David  H.  Dillie, 
with  their  families,  arrived  from  Medina,  Ohio,  and  en- 
camped upon  the  virgin  soil,  with  the  purpose  of  making 
the  enchanting  spot  their  home,  they  but  followed  the 
natural  laws  of  emigration,  expansion,  and  development, — 
features  which  have  characterized  the  North  Americans 
since  the  days  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

Mr.  Barnes  and  family — consisting  of  his  wife,  sons 
George,  Carlos,  Lester,  Lucius,  and  daughters  Harriet  and 
Julia — first  built  a  log  cabin  near  a  spring,  half  a  mile  east 
of  the  farm  now  owned  by  Clarence  Harvey,  while  Mr. 
Dillie  settled  upon  the  Boyles  farm.  The  lands  were  not 
yet  in  market,  and  they  held  their  claims  by  right  of  pre- 
emption. After  remaining  here  two  or  three  seasons,  Mr. 
Dillie  removed  to  Kalamazoo  township,  and  became  identified 
more  particularly  with  that  locality. 

In  February,  1832,  Mr.  Barnes  purchased  the  northwest 
40  acres  of  section  14,  on  the  premises  now  owned  by 
Horace  M.  Peck.  Here  he  erected  a  good  substantial  log 
house,  platted  a  village  by  the  name  of  Gelo$terr&nd  i 
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the  first  postmaster  at  about  the  same  period.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  justices  of  the  peace  elected  in  the  township 
of  Arcadia,  and  in  1832  was  appointed  the  first  judge  of 
probate  in  Kalamazoo  County.     During  the  Black  Hawk 


CARLOS    BARNES. 

war  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Kala- 
mazoo County  battalion,  and  with  it  proceeded  as  far  as 
Niles.  He  was  elected  the  first  supervisor  of  Richland,  in 
1833,  and  re-elected  in  1834.  Holding  the  office  of  post- 
master, he  remained  here  until  1841,  when  he  removed  to 
Allegan  County,  where  some  members  of  his  family  still 
reside. 

Col.  Barnes'  family  was  soon  after  joined  by  John  B. 
Barnes  and  family,  from  Hudson,  Ohio ;  Selden  Norton* 
and  family,  from  Aurora,  Ohio  ;  and  Orville  Barnes. 

In  June,  1830,  William  Giddings,  with  a  large  family 
of  sons  and  daughters,  some  twelve  or  thirteen  in  number, 
came  on  from  Connecticut  and  established  themselves  here. 

Several  of  the  sons  became  prominent  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  township  and  county.  The  father,  William 
Giddings,  died  of  consumption  in  January,  1831,  his  being 
the  first  death  to  occur  in  the  township. 

In  1872,  Hon.  Marsh  Giddings,  while  Governor  of  New 
Mexico,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Kalamazoo 
Gazette,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  an  error  concerning 
the  first  settlement  of  Gull  Prairie.  The  letter  is  herewith 
reproduced  entire : 

11  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  Sept.  15,  1872. 

"  BDiTqR  i  Gazette/ — I  noticed  a  few  days  since  in  your  paper  a 
statement  that  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Pioneers  of  Kalamazoo  County 
it  was  declared,  and  the  declaration  assented  to,  that  the  settlement  of 
Gull  Prairie  (Richland)  was  commenced  in  the  year  1831. 

"  Being  almost  as  familiar  with  the  early  history  of  that  place  as  in 
boyhood  I  was  obliged  to  be  with  Murray's  Grammar,  and  having 
kept  a  diary  of  events,  dates,  and  incidents  nearly  from  such  boyhood, 
as  well  as  a  record  of  marriages,  deaths,  etc.,  in  my  own  father's 


*  His  son,  Selden,  Jr.,  whose  birth  occurred  in  October,  1830,  was 
the  first  white  child  born  in  the  settlement ;  Capt.  Wm,  S.  Logan 
being  the  second. 


family,  I  cannot  mistake  on  this  point,  and  I  desire  to  correct  this 
statement  before  it  goes  into  permanent  history. 

"  My  father,  William  Giddings,  with  his  family  of  twelve  sons  and 
daughters,  arrived  in  Detroit,  on  his  way  to  Gull  Prairie,  on  the  10th 
day  of  May,  1830,  and  left  there  ten  days  after  for  Beardsley's  Prai- 
rie, in  Cass  County,  and  on  what  was  then  called  the  Chicago  trail, 
under  the  advice  of  Gen.  Cass,  who  gave  him  letters  to  the  late  Major 
Abram  Edwards,  then  residing  at  the  latter  prairie,  who  would  assist 
him  in  obtaining  some  good  farm-lands.  Before  arriving  there,  the 
best  lands  in  that  vicinity  had  been  selected,  and  in  a  few  days  my 
father,  with  a  part  of  the  family,  went  on  to  Gull  Prairie,  arriving 
there  late  in  June.  However,  before  taking  the  family,  he  and  my 
oldest  brother  had  been  up  to  the  prairie  and  had  selected  eight  lots  on 
its  western  side,  but  while  absent  after  the  family,  the  Seminary  Land 
Commissioners  came  on  and  located  the  lands  they  had  selected,  and 
forced  him  to  take  a  smaller  quantity  on  the  east  side. 

"  I  remained  with  my  mother  and  part  of  the  family  in  Cass  County 
until  August,  when,  on  board  of  an  ox-team,  with  four  yoke  of  oxen, 
and  with  A.  S.  Parker,  Esq.,  and  my  older  brother,  we  started  for  my 
father's  place,  and  one  day  of  our  journey  we  made  thirty-six  miles, 
and  camped  at  night  near  the  house  of  Enoch  Harris,  on  Dry  Prairie. 
Not  a  very  slow  coach  after  all  for  an  ox- team  on  an  Indian  trail. 

"Arriving  at  Gull  Prairie,  I  found  about  forty  families  of  Indians 
settled  on  the  southeastern  edge  of  the  prairie  who  had  not  yet  aban- 
doned their  ancient  homes,  and  these  families  mostly  remained  until 
after  the  Black  Hawk  war,  and  were  of  considerable  service  in  sup- 
plying venison  to  the  early  settlers. 

"  When  my  father's  family  arrived  at  the  prairie,  there  had  already 
preceded  him  and  settled  there  Col.  Isaac  Barnes  and  family,  John 
Barnes  and  family,  Selden  Norton  and  family,  Orville  Barnes  and 
family ;  and  during  the  summer  came  Hazael  Hoag  and  family,  also 
Orlando  Weed  and  family,  Daniel  A.  Plummer,  A.  S.  Parker,  John  F. 
Gilkey,  and  either  Cornelius  Northrop  or  some  of  his  family,  who  set- 
tled on  what  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Porter  farm.  About  the 
1st  of  January,  John  F.  Gilkey  went  to  Young's  Prairie  after  my 
oldest  brother,  who  was  teaching  school  at  that  place,  and  got  him 
home  just  in  time  to  attend  the  funeral  of  my  father,  who  died  on  the 
8th  of  January,  1831. 

"  I  can  give  the  names  of  not  less  than  40  persons  who  settled  on 
Gull  Prairie  in  1830.  Mr.  E.  P.  Mills  had  never  seen  Gull  Prairie  in 
January,  1831,  the  time  he  said  he  went  to  White  Pigeon  to  mill, 
while  the  people  at  home  fed  on  bran,  but  he  may  have  been  there  in 
January  of  1832.  I  well  remember  the  events  of  those  days,  and  have 
the  written  data.  Besides,  I  was  a  sort  of  scout  and  runner-boy  to  go 
for  the  physicians,  Dr.  E.  Brown,  of  Big  Prairie  Ronde,  and  Dr.  Ab- 
bott, of  Kalamazoo,  and  to  purchase  grain  at  White  Pigeon  Prairie 
and  in  Cass  County,  get  it  ground  at  Sage's  mill,  in  Indiana,  and 
return  the  grists  to  Gull  Prairie ;  and  for  some  years  I  knew  person- 
ally nearly  every  person  within  twenty-five  miles  of  home,  and  the 
events  and  dates  are  as  well  known  to  me  as  those  of  the  last  ten 
years.  It  was  in  1831  that  Deacon  S.  Mills  and  family  and  Deacon 
Samuel  Brown  and  many  others  came  to  the  settlement. 

"But  I  fear  I  have  already  made  this  communication  too  long. 
Let  us  begin  right  in  our  history,  for  in  a  few  years  there  will  be  no- 
body able  to  correct  it. 

"  Truly  yours, 

"Marsh  Giddings." 

Among  other  settlers  who  came  in  during  the  year  1830, 
and  not  mentioned  by  Governor  Giddings,  were  James  and 
Dr.  James  Porter,  Jr.,  Rev.  William  Jones,  Mumford 
Eldred,  Jr.,  Levi  S.  White,  and  Samuel  Woodruff.  Several 
of  those  last  mentioned  did  not  winter  here,  but  locating 
their  claim  went  back  to  their  Eastern  homes,  returning  to 
Gull  Prairie  a  year  or  so  later. 

The  accessions  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1831 
were  numerous.  The  lands  were  first  offered  for  sale  in 
June  of  the  same  year,  and  before  the  1st  of  January, 
1832,  several  thousand  acres  had  been  entered,  and  were 
in  the  possession  of  bona  fide  settlers,  as  will  be  shown  by 
our  accompanying  list  of  original  entries.  The  settlers  of 
1831  were  Samuel  Boyles,  from  Cass  Co.,  Mich. ;  Isaac 
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Briggs,  from  Cheshire  Co.,  N.  H. ;  Philip  Gray,  from 
Newport,  R.  I. ;  Philip  Corey  and  family ;  Benjamin  Cum- 
mings  and  son  Benjamin ;  Samuel  Brown  and  sons  Dau- 
phin, Samuel  T.,  Joseph,  Russell,  and  Charles,  from 
Hampden  Co.,  Mass. ;  William  Logan,  Jonathan  Russell, 
and  Simeon  Mills  and  family. 

The  same  year  witnessed  several  events  of  marked  im- 
portance: Deacon  Simeon  Mills  erected  the  first  framed 
dwelling  in  Kalamazoo  County.  Mumford  Eldred,  Jr.,  was 
married  to  Miss  Phebe  Hoag,  May  22,  1831,  by  the  Rev. 
William  Jones.  This  was  the  second  marriage  celebrated 
in  the  county ;  that  of  John  B.  Umens  to  Miss  Anna 
Aldrich,  March  1,  1831,  by  Stevens  Hoyt,  Esq.,  having 
been  the  first.* 

On  the  27th  of  October,  1831,  Isaac  Barnes,  Esq.,  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  for  the  township  of  Arcadia,  presided  at 
the  second  marriage  ceremony ;  the  contracting  parties 
being  his  son  Carlos  Barnes  and  Miss  Louisa  Giddings. 
The  third  event  of  this  kind  occurred  Jan.  5,  1832.  when 
Levi  S.  White  was  married  to  Miss  Eliza  Ockford,  by  Rev. 
William  Jones. 

Mr.  Jones  also  taught  the  first  school  in  his  own  house 
during  the  same  winter. 

Among  the  settlers  of  1832  were  Tillotson  Barnes, 
brother  of  Col.  Barnes,  who  built  the  saw-mill  at  York- 
ville,  in  1833,  and  the  grist-mill  one  year  later;  David  H. 
Daniels,  from  Massachusetts,  who  brought  in  for  Samuel 
Brown  the  first  one-horse  wagon ;  William  Y.  Gilkey, 
brother  of  John  F. ;  Asa  and  Loyal  H.  Jones,  the  former 
of  whom  built  an  early  saw-mill  on  the  outlet  of  Long 
Lake ;  Henry  Little,  at  present  a  prominent  resident  of 
the  village  of  Kalamazoo ;  Augustus,  Timothy,  Elihu, 
Sylvester,  and  Willard  Mills;  Edwin  Mason,  who  still 
survives,  and  is  a  resident  of  Richland ;  Joseph  Miller, 
a  lawyer,  from  Massachusetts ;  George  M.  Murray  ;  Rock- 
well May,  from  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. ;  Dr.  Henry  White, 
the  first  physician  ;  and  Rev.  Levi  White  and  family,  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  year  1832  was  to  the  inhabitants  of  Gull  Prairie  an 
eminently  busy  one,  in  respect  to  population,  schools,  post- 
routes,  religious  matters,  and  general  progress. 

Breaking-teams  of  from  six  to  ten  yoke  of  oxen,  hitched 
to  strong  plows,  were  seen  in  different  directions,  turning 
over  the  virgin  soil. 

The  village  of  Geloster,  situated  upon  lands  owned  by 
Isaac  Barnes  and  James  Porter,  was  platted.  The  post- 
office  of  Geloster,  Isaac  Barnes,  postmaster,  was  estab- 
lished ;  also  a  post-route  extending  from  Jacksonburg,"|" 
via  Gull  Prairie,  to  Prairie  Ronde.  The  completion  of  the 
grist-mill  in  Comstock  also  caused  great  rejoicing,  as  pre- 
viously there  was  no  mill  nearer  than  White  Pigeon,  fifty 
miles  away. 

During  the  same  summer,  too,  occurred  the  memorable 
Black  Hawk  war.  The  most  extravagant  reports  were 
circulated  among  the  settlers'  families  regarding  that  fa- 
mous chieftain,  and  many  then  residing  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Territory  really  believed  that  their  feeble 

*  These  statements  do  not  fully  accord  with  others  regarding  similar 
occurrences  in  Prairie  Ronde  and  Schoolcraft.-- -Ed. 
t  Now  the  city  of  Jackson. 


settlements  were  to  be  invaded,  and  the  friendly  Pottawatto- 
mies  residing  in  their  midst  incited  to  apply  the  torch,  tom- 
ahawk, and  scalping-knife.  In  the  month  of  May,  1832, 
messengers  in  breathless  haste  summoned  every  able-bodied 
citizen  to  report  to  Col.  Barnes,  ready  for  instant  duty,  with  . 
ten  days'  rations.  The  settlers  responded  with  alacrity,  and 
under  command  of  their  respective  officers  proceeded  as 
far  as  Niles.  But  the  war  soon  closed  with  the  capture  of 
Black  Hawk,  and  the  men  of  Michigan  returned  to  their 
homes,  only  lamenting  the  loss  of  time  during  the  busiest 
season  of  the  year. 

Among  those  who  came  in  and  made  permanent  settle- 
ments during  the  year  1833  were  Mitchell  and  Myron 
Hinsdill,  from  Chittenden  Co.,  Vt. ;  George  Wingert, 
George  Torrey,  Thomas  Stancliff,  R.  H.  Stone,  William  A. 
Ward,  and  Josiah  Buell. 

The  most  notable  events  of  this  year  were  the  first  elec- 
tion in  the  new  township  of  Richland ;  the  building  of 
the  new  hotel  by  Timothy  Mills,  the  one  at  present  stand- 
ing in  the  village  of  Richland ;  the  erection  of  a  church 
edifice ;  the  passage  by  the  Legislative  Council  of  an  act 
authorizing  Caleb  Eldred,  Samuel  Brown,  Asa  Jones,  Sam- 
uel Woodruff,  and  John  F.  Gilkey  to  establish  the  Rich- 
land Academy,  naming  them  as  trustees  thereof,  with  power 
to  hold  property  not  to  exceed  820,000  ;  the  first  Fourth 
of  July  celebration ;  and  the  platting  of  the  village  of 
Richland  by  Willard  and  Sylvester  Mills,  upon  lands  situ- 
ated on  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  23,  where  they 
sold  the  first  goods  and  kept  the  first  store  in  the  same 
year. 

Gull  Prairie  was  at  this  time  the  most  populous  and  im- 
portant settlement  in  Kalamazoo  County,  for  we  find  that 
of  thirty-two  grand  and  petit  jurors  summoned  at  the  No- 
vember term,  twelve  were  residents  of  Richland,  viz. : 
Philip  Gray,  John  F.  Gilkey,  Daniel  A.  Plummer,  Simeon 
Mills,  David  H.  Daniels,  Samuel  F.  Brown,  Willard  Mills, 
Samuel  Brown,  Samuel  Woodruff,  Levi  S.  White,  Corne- 
lius Northrop,  and  Loyal  H.  Jones. 

From  1833  to  1839  the  increase  of  population  and 
material  wealth  was  marked.  During  the  latter  year  Ross 
was  set  off  as  an  independent  township,  and  the  number  of 
resident  tax-payers  remaining  was  81. 

Among  other  pioneers  who  settled  prior  to  1839  were 
Merritt  and  Marvin  Barrett  (these  were  sons  of  Hildah 
Barrett,  who  came  with  his  family  about  1832.  The  old 
gentleman  accumulated  a  handsome  property.  His  death 
occurred  about  1861),  D.  D.  Brockway,  John  D.  Batchel- 
der  (who,  with  Mumford  Eldred,  Jr.,  as  principal  partner, 
opened  the  first  store  in  the  present  village  of  Richland  in 
1835),  Abner  Goodrich,  H.  B.  Hayes,  Alvin  Hood,  D.  W. 
Hooker,  Edward  Judson,  Elnathan  Judson,  Hugh  Kirk- 
land,  Rev.  Mason  Knappen  (1833,  from  Chittenden  Co., 
Vt.),  Rev.  Calvin  Clark,  John  McAllister,  T.  B.  Pierce, 
Morgan  Curtis,  Ira  Peake,  William  Cummings  (1832), 
William  Wingert,  Willard  Butterfield,  George  Clark,  Ira 
Hoyt,  William  Stone,  Stephen  Fairbanks,  David  Blanchard, 
Theodore  S.  Hoyt,  Ashbel  Shepard,  Asa  Turner,  Harvey 
Gould,  Silas  Gould,  Alexander  Philow,  P.  C.  Rowley,  Rev. 
William  Danbury,  H.  P.  Hoyt,  Francis  Holden,  Daniel 
Jackson,  William  Dana,  John  Van  Vleck,  Daniel   Deal, 
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Henry  Hicks,  Phineas  Cook,  Garret  Daly,  Nehemiah  Pope, 
Charles  Parker,  Samuel  Whitloek,  Daniel  Macon,  John 
Walker,  Seymour  Hoyt,  Jr.,  S.  P.  Graves,  and  Hezekiah 
Doolittle,  from  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  settled  here  in 
1836.  During  the  war  of  1812  he  served  as  a  volunteer 
with  a  Sacket's  Harbor  company. 

For  the  names  of  many  other  early  settlers  and  incidents 
connected  with  their  lives  the  reader  is  referred  to  bio- 
graphical sketches,  township  civil  history,  list  of  original 
land-entries,  church  and  village  histories,  etc. 

The  history  of  this  township  would  be  very  incomplete 
without  reference  to  the  Jive  deacons  of  "  Gull  Prairie,"  who 
settled  there  in  1830-31. 

These  deacons  were  all  men  of  strength,  character,  and 
good  influence.  They  were  all  leading  men  in  the  church 
and  in  business ;  nor  did  they  ever  dishonor  their  profes- 
sion. Sometimes  they  have  been  referred  to  reproachfully, 
but  only  by  those  who  did  not  know  their  worth,  nor 
uuderstand  what  their  influence  had  done  in  favor  of  good 
order,  morality,  intelligence,  and  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  people.  Why  is  it  that  the  liquor  traffic,  horse-racing, 
and  gambling  never  gained  an  abiding-place  here?  The 
influence  of  such  men  as  these  deacons.  Why  is  it  that 
property  has  been  held  firm  and  sold  to  better  advantage 
than  in  most  country  places  ?  The  conservative  power  of 
character  has  done  it. 

We  place  the  following  names  on  record. 

1.  Deacon  Samuel  Brown,  who  came  from  Brimfield, 
Mass.,  in  1831.  He  was  an  earnest,  decided  man,  capable 
and  prompt  in  all  business  transactions,  and  faithful  in  his 
religious  obligations.  He  was  neither  a  bigot,  nor  in  any 
sense  loose  and  unreliable  in  his  character  and  life.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  honored  and  respected  by 
the  people.  His  sons,  S.  T.  and  C.  B.  Brown,  are  respected 
citizens  in  this  place.  His  children,  grandchildren,  and 
great-grandchildren  are  with  us  to  honor  his  memory  and 
imitate  his  virtues. 

2.  Deacon  Briggs  came  from  Massachusetts  in  1831.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  is  remembered 
for  his  consistent  and  true  Christian  life.  No  good  cause 
ever  suffered  from  his  waywardness.  He  remained  only  a 
few  years  in  the  place. 

3.  Deacon  Philip  Grey  was  from  Rhode  Island,  and  lived 
here  about  ten  years.  He  was  a  capable  business  man,  and 
held  a  place  of  influence  for  good  in  his  church  and  in 
society.     He  built  the  second  frame  barn  on  the  prairie. 

4.  Deacon  James  Porter  was  from  Ohio.  He  was  a  man 
of  decided  influence,  and  a  leader  in  all  the  plans  and  en- 
terprises for  establishing  the  people  in  a  new  country.  He 
was  among  the  first  members  of  the  church  in  1831,  and 
was  elected  an  officer  in  the  church  at  the  first  election. 
His  son,  Dr.  James  Porter,  was  a  good  physician,  and  a 
good  preacher  of  the  gospel.  He  died  early.  The  late 
Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  Joseph  B.  Porter,  was  of  the 
family. 

5.  Deacon  Simeon  Mills  makes  the  fifth  on  the  list, — 
faithful,  pure,  intelligent,  and  always  reliable.  He  continued 
longest  in  the  place,  dying  in  1879,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four.  No  stain  rests  upon  his  life.  The  cause  of  temper- 
ance, freedom,  missions,  and  an  open,  fearless  defense  of 


Christianity,  found  in  him  a  most  efficient  and  ready  advo- 
cate. 

Thus  these  five  deacons  lived  and  built  upon  sure  foun- 
dations. They  live  still  in  the  power  of  their  influence. 
Other  names  ought  to  have  a  place  in  our  record. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boyles  came  from  Pennsylvania  first  to 
Cass  County,  then,  in  1831,  to  "  Gull  Prairie."  He  was  a 
strong  and  vigorous  man,  and  able  to  take  the  lead  in  all 
the  labors  of  a  new  country.  He  drove  a  breaking-team  on 
the  prairie  and  in  the  "  openings."  He  could  lead  with  the 
cradle  in  the  wheat-field,  and  has  been  known  to  cut  forty 
acres  in  six  days.  When  he  became  a  Christian,  he  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  Methodist  Church,  became  a  min- 
ister, and  for  more  than  forty  years  has  held  religious 
services  in  many  places  in  Kalamazoo  and  Barry  Counties. 
He  is  decided  and  fearless  in  defending  his  views,  and  his 
integrity  is  unquestioned. 

Seymour  Hoyt  came  from  New  Haven,  Vt.,  in  1833,  with 
four  sons.  He  was  a  Christian  citizen,  and  lived  to  more 
than  fourscore  years,  deserving  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  people.     Branches  of  the  family  still  reside  here. 

Mumford  Eldred  was  here  in  1830.  He  was  the  first 
man  married  in  the  township.  His  wife  was  Miss  Phebe 
Hoag.  Rev.  William  Jones  performed  the  ceremony.  His 
marriage  had  been  advertised,  according  to  Territorial  law, 
and  he  left  to  purchase  cattle  in  Southern  Indiana,  expect- 
ing to  return  in  two  weeks.  But  he  was  detained  much 
longer,  and  his  absence  began  to  be  seriously  spoken  of, 
when  he  finally  appeared,  and  the  marriage  was  effected. 
He  brought  the  first  general  stock  of  goods  into  the  place, 
and  for  years  was  the  only  merchant  in  the  town.  He  was 
capable  and  active,  and  became  identified  with  the  business 
interests  of  the  place.  He  removed  to  California  about  the 
year  1857,  and  became  interested  in  mining  enterprises. 
There  Mrs.  Eldred  died.  His  two  daughters  are  married 
and  settled  in  that  State. 

John  S.  Porter  was  here  in  1835.  He  came  from  Ver- 
mont, and  earlier  from  Connecticut,  where  he  had  been  a 
member  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher's  congregation.  He  was 
well  educated  for  the  times,  and  intelligently  discussed  po- 
litical and  religious  subjects.  His  family  consisted  of  three 
sons, — Fred.  B.  Porter,  now  a  lawyer  and  artist  in  Detroit ; 
George  Porter,  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  died  early  in 
Port  Huron ;  and  Charles  Porter,  who  went  into  the  army, 
and  died  from  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  revolver.  Mr. 
Porter  went  to  Kansas  to  reside  for  a  time  and  there  died. 
He  was  an  artist  of  no  mean  ability,  and  some  of  his  oil- 
portraits  are  witnesses  of  his  talents.  He  was  a  man  of 
real  worth,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  friends. 

Samuel  Woodruff  came  from  Washington,  Conn.,  in 
1831,  with  his  family.  He  had  been  here  in  1829-30,  to 
explore  the  country  and  fix  upon  a  location.  He  continued 
to  reside  here  till  in  his  eighty-fifth  year  he  was  removed. 
He  was  very  intelligent  in  Bible  studies,  decided  as  a  Chris- 
tian, unbending  as  the  hills  when  once  established  in  his 
opinions.  But  he  was  kind  and  true,  faithful  to  his  friends, 
and  to  what  he  believed  to  be  right, — a  worthy  representa- 
tive of  the  olden  time  New  England  character. 

Dr.  Cyrenius  Thompson  was  here  in  1831,  a  member 
when  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  first  organized.     After 
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Barna  L.,  Jr.,  son  of  Barna  Brigham,  was  one  of 
a  family  of  twelve  children  (six  sons  and  six  daugh- 
ters), and  was  born  in  Prescott,  Hampshire  Co., 
Mass.,  Feb.  2,  1813.  Although  a  farmer  and 
mechanic  by  occupation,  he  acquired  a  liberal  ed- 
ucation. In  1832  he  was  employed  as  a  cutter  in 
the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  stone  yards.  In  1835  he 
erected  a  store  in  his  native  tpwn,  but  soon  after 
sold  it,  and  removed  to  Verona,  Michigan,  in  October, 
1836 ;  taking  with  him  a  span  of  horses  and  a  shin- 
gle machine,  and  occupying  three  weeks  in  the 
journey.  He  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  at 
Verona,  in  company  with  Samuel  T.  Brown,  and 
in  1838  the  firm  removed  their  goods  to  Richland. 
The  portrait  accompanying  this  notice  was  taken  in 
that  year,  while  Mr.  Brigham  was  in  business  at 
Richland.  During  the  winters  of  1844  and  1845 
Mr.  Brigham  was  engaged  in  lumbering,  on  pine- 
lands  which  he  had  purchased  near  the  mouth  of 
Grand  River.  He  returned  to  Richland  July  2, 
1846,  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1847,  was  married 
to  Adelia  L.  Granger,  of  this  township.  Removing 
with  his  wife  to  Prairieville,  he  entered  upon  the 
business  of  hotel-keeping,  which  he  continued  one 
year,  after  which  he  purchased  and  moved  upon  a 
farm  of  eighty  acres.     In  1849  he  was  chosen  to  the 


o  ce  of  supervisor  of  Prairieville  township,  which 
he  creditably  filled.  In  the  spring  of  1851  he  again 
removed  to  Richland,  and  worked  at  the  carpenter's 
trade.  In  1855  he  purchased  a  partly  improved 
farm,  upon  which  he  spent  the  remaining  years  of 
his  life.  By  earnest  and  diligent  labor  he  succeeded 
in  making  his  farm  a  source  of  prosperity  and  pride. 
In  1876,  after  purchasing  forty  acres  of  land  in 
addition  to  that  which  he  already  owned,  he  was  the 
possessor  of  two  hundred  and  one  acres.  During  the 
last  four  years  of  his  life  his  health  gradually  failed, 
and  the  last  six  weeks  marked  his  rapid  decline.  He 
died  of  disease  of  the  heart  Sept.  21,  1876,  leaving 
a  wife  and  seven  children  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
an  affectionate  husband  and  father.  The  following 
are  the  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brigham  :  Gordon 
B.,  born  in  Prairieville,  Barry  Co.,  Mich.,  Oct.  14, 
1847,  married  Mary  L.  Jickling  Jan.  1,  1874 ; 
Charles  H.,  born  in  Prairieville  July  31,  1850, 
married  Nellie  M.  De waters  April  25,  1878;  Wil- 
liam L.,  born  in  Richland  Dec.  1,  1852;  Frances 
E.,  born  in  Richland  June  29,  1855;  Janette  J., 
born  in  Richland  Aug.  28,  1859  ;  Adelia  L.,  born 
in  Richland  March  13,  1863;  Anna  May,  born  in 
Richland  March  19,  1868.  These  children  are  all 
living. 
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a  few  years  he  removed  to  Gun  Plain,  where,  a  few  years 
since,  he  died.  He  gave  his  time  mostly  to  farming  inter- 
ests, and  did  not  follow  his  profession.  He  led  an  active 
and  useful  life,  and  was  foremost  in  sustaining  religious 
interests. 

Chauncey  W.  Calkins,  here  in  1833,  a  most  worthy 
citizen,  became  a  successful  merchant,  and  removed  to 
Allegan,  where  he  now  resides.  For  years  he  has  been  in- 
trusted with  county  business  there,  and  is  highly  esteemed 
by  all  who  know  him. 

The  brothers  Asa  and  Loyal  Jones  were  early  leading 
men  here  in  the  church  and  in  civil  life.  They  went  to 
Wisconsin  thirty  years  since.  Ephraim  Jones,  their  brother, 
who  came  several  years  later,  died  here  in  1878.  He 
had  lived  with  his  son,  Charles  W.  Jones,  who  still  holds 
the  old  Jones  farm,  and  is  one  of  our  most  successful  busi- 
ness men. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  written  that  a  large 
number  of  men  of  ability,  intelligence,  and  real  worth  set- 
tled here  in  1830-33.  They  held  the  controlling  influence  ; 
gave  character  to  society  in  business,  schools,  and  churches. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  their  influence,  this  people  have 
always  been  decided  and  successful  in  the  temperance 
reformation.  The  old  form  of  the  temperance  pledge  and 
organization  was  adopted  from  the  first.  It  entered  into 
the  laws  of  the  church.  The  temperance  people  have 
always  held  the  social  and  political  power.  The  Washing- 
tonian  movement  was  recognized  during  its  brief  trial. 
Afterwards,  the  Good  Templars  and  the  Red  Ribbon  organ- 
izations were  established  here,  with  results  more  or  less 
favorable.  But  in  the  temperance  work  the  chief  reliance 
in  this  locality  has  been  upon  the  known  temperance  prin- 
ciples of  the  people.  Whenever  the  friends  of  the  liquor 
interest  have  sought  to  establish  their  business  here,  they 
have  been  met  by  the  people  in  such  a  way  that  they  have 
never  been  able  to  keep  open  a  place  for  a  single  day  for 
the  free  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  In  all  votes  upon  the 
question  of  legal  prohibition,  the  affirmative  has  always 
carried  by  a  decided  majority,  and  often  a  nearly  unanimous 
vote. 

This  all  tells  upon  the  morals,  thrift,  and  general  pros- 
perity of  the  people.  When  it  is  understood  that  at  one 
time  in  our  early  history  there  were  six  Mills  brothers  and 
their  families,  the  two  Jones  brothers,  the  two  Barnes 
brothers,  Orvi}]e  and  John  B.,  Josiah  Buell,  and  many 
others  of  like  spirit,  all  fully  committed  to  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  the  best  interests  of  the  people,  in  education 
and  morals,  it  will  be  seen  by  what  power  society  was  held 
and  guided.  Other  names  are  referred  to  in  other  parts  of 
our  history  more  at  length. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Cummings,  with  his  son,  B.  F.  Cummings, 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  came  to  Richland,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1831.  Mr.  Cummings  had  been  largely  engaged  in 
manufacturing  in  the  State  of  New  York.  A  person  of  a 
great  amount  of  energy  of  character,  a  natural  mechanic, 
who  at  one  time  possessed  a  large  amount  of  property, 
but  misfortune  had  overtaken  him,  and  he  came  West  to 
seek  a  home  for  a  large  family  of  children.  He  located  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  section  28.  In  the  spring  of  1832 
he  built  the  bridge  across  the  Battle  Creek,  at  or  near 


where  Main  Street  now  crosses  that  stream  in  the  city  of 
Battle  Creek,  the  citizens  of  Gull  Prairie  furnishing  the 
pay.  Early  in  the  season  he  built  a  barn  for  Mr.  John  F. 
Gilkey,  it  being  the  first  barn  erected  in  the  town,  which 
he  soon  followed  by  one  for  Mr.  Hoag,  on  what  is  now  the 
Doolittle  place.  The  next  winter  he  put  up  the  old  house 
now  standing  on  the  Cummings  farm.  Soon  after  he  built 
the  saw-mill  on  Spring  Brook,  on  section  19,  and  started 
the  village  of  Bridgewater,  which  soon  reached  its  maturity, 
and,  like  many  of  our  early  villages,  when  the  timber  was 
gone  that  furnished  the  saw-mill  it  was  abandoned.  Mr. 
Cummings  was  twice  married,  his  last  wife  surviving  him 
over  thirty  years,  and  died,  in  1879,  at  the  age  of  nearly 
ninety  years.  The  subjoined  article,  published  a  few  years 
ago  in  a  Chicago  paper,  shows  something  of  the  character 
and  energy  of  the  man : 

"  In  a  lonely,  secluded  position  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  ceme- 
tery near  the  ever-beautiful  little  village  of  Richland,  Kalamazoo  Co., 
Mich.,  the  historian  can  find  (on  a  pure  white  marble  slab,  nearly 
concealed  from  view  by  a  large  cluster  of  lilac  bushes)  engraved  the 
simple  name  of  '  Benjamin  Cummings,  born  a.d.  1772,  died  a.d. 
1848.'  And  who  was  Benjamin  Cummings  ?  He  was  the  inventor  of 
the  circular  saw  now  in  use  in  this  country  and  Europe.  Nearly  sixty 
years  ago,  at  Burtonsville,  N.  Y.,  near  Amsterdam,  this  man  ham- 
mered out  at  his  own  blacksmith's  anvil  the  first  circular  saw  known 
to  maukind.  He  was  a  noted  pioneer  in  Michigan,  a  first  cousin  to 
one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  a  slave-owner  in  New  York 
State,  a  leading  Mason  in  the  days  of  Morgan,  and  at  whose  table  the 
very  elite  of  the  then  great  State  of  New  York  feasted  and  drank 
freely  of  his  choice  liquors  and  wines ;  a  vessel-owner  on  the  North 
River  before  the  days  of  steamboats;  a  captain  in  the  war  of  1812, 
where,  after  having  three  horses  shot  under  him,  with  one  stroke  of 
his  broadsword  he  brought  his  superior  officer  to  the  ground  for  an 
insult,  and  because  he  was  a  traitor  and  a  coward,  and  after  having 
been  court-martialed,  instead  of  having  been  shot,  he  was  appointed 
a  colonel  in  his  place.  And  in  this  lowly  grave  are  the  ashes  of  the 
man  who,  nearly  seventy  years  ago,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  took  up  and 
moved  bodily  a  large  block  of  brick  buildings,  and  to  the  then  wonder 
andtastonishment  of  the  world,  and  who  also  subsequently  constructed 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  Erie  Canal  through  a  bed  of  rock,  and  who 
also  built  per  contract  those  first  low  bridges  over  the  same.  He  also 
aided  in  the  construction  of  the  first  ten  miles  of  railroad  built  in  the 
United  States,  and  founded  both  the  villages  of  Esperance  and  Burtons- 
ville, on  the  old  Schoharie,  near  Amsterdam.  Now,  therefore,  if  any 
one  should  hereafter  feel  inclined  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
the  inventor  of  the  circular  saw,  they  will  know  exactly  where  to  erect 
it,  and  it  would  not  be  in  Vermont  either.  The  study  and  aim  of  the 
man's  life  appeared  to  be  to  accomplish  that  which  no  other  man 
could  accomplish,  and  when  the  object  sought  was  secured,  or  over- 
come, he  passed  it  as  quietly  by  as  we  would  the  pebbles  on  the  sea- 
shore. He  was  twice  married,  and  the  father  of  twenty-two  children  ; 
the  last  wife  is  still  surviving  him,  and  his  posterity  are  scattered  over 
the  entire  Northwest,  he  having  emigrated  to  Michigan  in  1831,  when 
that  State  was  a  wilderness ;  therefore  his  life  was  not  a  failure. 

"  Orlando." 
PIONEER   INCIDENTS. 

Illustrative  of  life  in  Richland  during  the  third  decade 
of  the  present  century,  we  insert  the  following  extracts 
from  an  historical  paper  prepared  by  William  Doolittle,  of 
Richland,  in  1877  : 

"  There  was  at  this  time  (1830)  no  newspaper  west  of  Detroit,  and 
no  post-office  west  of  Jacksonburg.  The  number  of  horses  owned 
in  the  town  did  not  exceed  five  or  six,  all  told,  and,  strange  as  it  may 
appear  to  the  young  people  of  our  day,  there  was  really  much  of 
enjoyment  in  those  pleasure  excursions  where  the  only  means  of  con- 
veyance was  on  a  sled  or  a  good  farm-cart,  or,  with  the  more  favored, 
on  a  lumber-wagon  drawn  by  a  thrifty  yoke  of  oxen.  You  smile; 
one  of  our  citizens  declares  we  have  fallen  upon  extravagant  times, 
and  I  am  not  so  sure  but  he  is  right.    Allow  me  to  repeat  an  incident 
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as  it  was  told  me  by  a  lady  friend.  In  the  summer  of  1834  two  young 
ladies,  contemplating  marriage,  went  to  the  village  of  Bronson,  now 
Kalamazoo,  to  obtain  the  wedding  outfit.  Coming  to  the  bank  of  the 
river  they  tied  their  horses,  and  taking  an  Indian  canoe  they  crossed 
the  stream.  The  town  could  boast  of  but  one  store  only,  kept  by  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Huston.  Here  the  outfit  was  purchased,  consist- 
ing in  the  one  case  of  a  pair  of  slippers  and  a  yard  of  white  ribbon. 
My  informant  was  not  quite  sure  just  what  purchases  her  friend  made, 
but  thinks  she  was  rather  more  extravagant  in  her  views.  Those 
ladies  are  members  of  our  congregation  to-day. 

"  The  Rev.  William  Jones  first  introduced  the  cooking-stove.  The 
usual  mode  of  baking  was  on  pans  or  tins  set  up  before  the  fire,  only 
the  more  favored  possessing  the  old-fashioned  cast-iron  baking-kettle, 
using  live  coals  on  the  cover  as  well  as  beneath.  A  citizen  has  given 
a  sketch  of  social  life  in  those  early  times.  It  was  a  wintry  evening, 
and  a  blazing  fire  was  in  the  old-fashioned  fireplace  in  one  end  of  the 
room.  Friends  had  been  invited  for  an  evening's  visit,  arriving  with 
their  ox-teams  in  due  time.  There  would  be  a  social,  happy  meeting 
of  neighbors  and  friends  around  that  blazing  fire,  and  now,  in  dis- 
cussing matters  not  only  of  a  local,  but  of  a  wider  and  more  general 
interest,  the  social  hour  would  quickly  pass.  The  evening  meal  would 
be  announced,  consisting  of  dried  venison,  warm  bread  with  stewed 
cranberries,  sweetened  with  Indian  sugar,  and  perhaps  a  cake,  sweet- 
ened with  the  same  commodity.  Ten  o'clock  arriving,  the  question 
would  come  up,  who  should  have  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  the 
present  company  one  or  two  weeks  hence.  Those  happy  social  hours 
are  often  dwelt  upon  by  the  early  pioneers  as  a  green  spot  in  their 
memory. 

"  Mr.  A.  S.  Parker  related  the  following  incident :  It  was  in  the  fall 
of  1830  that  he,  in  company  with  Mr.  Dillie,  went  to  Prairie  Ronde 
after  provisions.  Daylight  had  all  gone  when,  tired  and  hungry,  they 
arrived  at  the  Kalamazoo  River.  Fording  the  stream,  they  took  the 
trail  for  Gull  Prairie,  but  those  hungry  oxen  were  bound  to  feed  on 
the  way,  and  it  was  no  easy  task  to  keep  them  in  the  right  direction. 
Mr.  Parker,  tying  a  white  handkerchief  over  his  shoulder,  led  the  way, 
and  Mr.  Dillie,  guiding  the  team  as  best  he  could,  followed  on.  Since 
then,  said  Mr.  Parker,  I  have  seen  some  tired  days,  but  never  a  more 
weary  hour  than  when,  late  at  night,  we  arrived  at  our  journey's  end. 
"  In  October,  1832,  the  mill  at  Comstock  was  completed.  A  good 
many  days'  labor  were  donated  by  our  people  in  the  previous  summer 
months  in  excavating  the  race  for  that  mill.  Previous  to  the  comple- 
tion of  this  enterprise  the  milling  of  the  grain  was  no  small  matter. 
There  was  no  mill  nearer  than  White  Pigeon,  fifty  miles  away. 
Deacon  Simeon  Mills  relates  the  following:  In  the  summer  of  1831, 
immediately  after  harvest,  he  thrashed  a  grist  and  sent  his  son  to  mill. 
This  was  probably  the  first  wheat  thrashed  in  this  portion  of  the 
county.  Arriving  at  White  Pigeon,  the  mill  was  out  of  repair. 
There  was  no  alternative  but  to  wait.  On  returning,  the  Kalamazoo 
River  was  high.  Taking  the  grist  in  an  Indian  canoe,  and  swimming 
the  cattle  across  the  stream,  he  arrived  home  after  an  absence  of  three 
weeks.  The  last  flour  had  been  used,  the  bran  resifted,  and  we  can 
easily  believe  the  deacon  when  he  says  there  was  rejoicing  in  his 
household  when  his  son  came  home  from  mill. 

"We  speak  of  the  hard  times,  but  our  young  men  of  to-day  know 
little  by  experience  of  the  meaning  of  that  term.  Our  pastor  told  us 
Sunday  evening  how,  after  preaching  here  for  the  term  of  three 
months,  and  with  a  contemplated  journey  before  him  of  several  hun- 
dred miles,  the  sum  of  $5  was  all  that  could  be  raised  in  this  entire 
community.  I  well  remember  one  year  when  a  boy,  in  company 
with  my  brother,  down  on  the  old  homestead,  harvesting  50  acres  of 
wheat.  It  is  true  the  quality  was  not  very  good,  but  such  as  it  was  we 
could  have  taken  44  cents  for  it,  which  was  the  market  price  at  that 
time.  But  the  firm  of  Howe  <fc  Cummings  had  rented  the  mill  at 
Yorkville,  and  proposed  to  the  farmers  to  receipt  their  wheat,  they 
doing  the  grinding,  furnishing  the  barrels,  and  sending  it  East,  keep- 
ing an  account  of  freights,  commissions,  etc.,  the  farmers,  after  deduct- 
ing these,  to  have  full  benefit  of  Eastern  prices.  Now,  what  was  the 
result?  We  realized  just  22  cents  per  bushel,  and  our  experience  was 
similar  to  that  of  others  before  me  to-day.  Deacon  Woodward,  of 
Kalamazoo,  then  a  young  man,  did  our  thrashing  that  year,  and  we 
paid  him  sixpence  per  bushel,  the  regular  price.  By  the  application 
of  a  little  arithmetic,  we  shall  find  that  after  deducting  the  cost  of 
thrashing  we  have  remaining  15|  cents  for  cost  of  raising  and  the 
profits  on  the  business.  In  passing,  I  would  recommend  the  deacon 
as  faithful  in  whatever  he  undertakes.    I  do  not  know  as  he  will  ever 


want  your  jobs,  but  if  he  should  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to 
recommend  him  as  one  who  thoroughly  understands  the  business. 

"I  well  remember,  when  a  boy,  of  hearing  Judge  Logan  relate  this 
incident :  The  people  used  to  get  their  milling  done  at  Pigeon.  Now, 
a  journey  of  forty  miles  with  an  ox-team,  fording  streams  with  a 
heavy  load,  is  no  trifling  matter ;  sometimes  one  neighbor  would  go, 
sometimes  another.  This  time  it  was  John  Barnes'  turn  to  go,  and  so, 
taking  a  grist  for  each  of  his  neighbors  and  putting  on  two  yokes  of 
oxen,  he  started.  On  unyoking  his  cattle  for  the  night  near  Prairie 
Ronde  one  of  them  came  home.  Now,  here  was  a  dilemma  j  one  yoke 
of  oxen  could  never  even  move  that  load  of  50  bushels  of  grain,  and 
the  third  ox  was  useless  without  the  fourth,  and  so  there  was  no  other 
way  but  to  come  home,  leaving  his  load;  and  getting  his  team 
together  again,  he  made  another  attempt.  This  time,  after  getting 
almost  there,  one  of  his  oxen  was  taken  sick  and  died,  and  this  made 
him  another  trip  home,  and  from  the  time  he  first  started  from  home 
it  was  three  weeks  before  he  returned  with  his  flour.  '  And  I  tell 
you,'  said  he,  l  there  was  rejoicing  in  all  the  settlement.'  We  were 
good  neighbors  in  those  days.  Neighbor  divided  with  neighbor.  The 
last  bread  had  been  eaten,  the  last  cake  had  been  baked,  and  there 
was  nothing  left.  I  assure  you  that  the  news  was  not  long  in  spreading 
that  John  Barnes  with  his  grist  had  come. 

"  The  summer  of  1838  will  long  be  remembered  as  the  sickly 
summer.  A  number  of  years  since  Dr.  Upjohn  related  this  incident, 
in  his  early  practice:  '  I  had  been  gone  from  home,'  said-he,  'for two 
or  three  days,  visiting  the  sick  at  almost  every  house,  and  staying 
wherever  night  overtook  me.  Tired  and  exhausted,  I  was  making  my 
way  home.'  (At  that  time  he  lived  in  what  is  now  the  Carson  neigh- 
borhood.) 'I  was  walking  along,'  said  he,  Heading  my  horse,  and 
was  within  a  mile  of  home.  I  heard  the  sound  as  of  some  one  riding 
rapidly  behind  me,  and  my  first  impulse  was  that  I  would  dodge  into 
the  bushes  and  let  him  pass.  "  Halloo,  there  !"  says  some  one.  And 
on  coming  up  the  man  says,  "  Is  this  Dr.  Upjohn?"  "  Yes."  "Well, 
you  are  wanted."     "Where?"     "  Three  miles  from  Yankee  Springs." 

"Who  is  sick?"     "A  woman  by  the  name  of  ."     Now,  Yankee 

Springs  was  twenty  miles  away,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  I  hesi- 
tated. "  Is  she  very  sick  ?"  "  Very,"  said  the  man,  "  and  very  poor. 
You  will  probably  never  get  your  pay."  I  wrote  a  note  to  my  wife,' 
said  the  doctor,  '  for  some  medicine  and  sent  it  by  the  man,  and  made 
my  way  back,  getting  there  at  three  o'clock  the  next  morning,  finding 
his  patient  in  a  poor  log  house  and  very  sick  indeed,  and  in  the  log 
barn  nothing  but  straw  for  his  horse.  Such  was  the  physician's  expe- 
rience in  those  early  days.' 

"  Mr.  Parker  long  had  a  curiosity  to  see  an  Indian.  There  were 
some  encamped  near  by,  and  now  he  thought  was  his  time,  and  so, 
going  down  to  look  in,  was  confronted  by  a  tall,  drunken  Indian,  de- 
manding, in  a  loud  voice,  l  Simaw,' — the  Indian  for  tobacco.  Now  Mr. 
Parker,  not  expecting  such  a  salutation,  took  to  his  heels,  and  the  In- 
dian, exasperated  beyond  measure  that  he  could  not  make  himself 
understood,  took  after  him,  and  we  can  easily  imagine  that  they  both 
in  that  race  made  tolerably  good  time.  In  one  of  those  first  years 
the  house  now  owned  by  Mr.  Browning  was  moved  on  to  the  corner 
where  the  hotel  now  stands  from  South  Street,  where  it  was  origi- 
nally built.  This  building  was  moved  with  oxen,  and  it  is  said  that 
they  had  a  very  hard  time  and  a  very  high  time  in  moving  it,  and  I 
suppose  it  is  true  that  one  of  our  good  deacons,  now  a-strong  temper- 
ance man,  actually  furnished  the  wine,  and  that  some  really  took  more 
than  was  for  their  good. 

"  These  things  are  alluded  to  not  only  because  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
faithful  historian  to  chronicle  all  those  facts,  but  in  the  changes 
which  years  have  wrought  they  show  also  what  the  grace  of  God  can 
do  for  the  heart  of  man." 

ORIGINAL  LAND-ENTRIES. 

The  following  list  embraces  the  names  of  those  who  pur- 
chased from  the  general  government  lands  in  this  township, 
and  shows  also  their  place  of  residence  and  date  of  purchase. 
Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  were  actual  settlers : 

SECTION  1. 

Horace  H.  Comstock,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  October,  1835. 
George  Thomas,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  December,  1836. 
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SECTION  2. 

Samuel  Woodruff,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1831. 
Levi  White,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1832. 
William  Parker,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1833. 
Samuel  Woodruff,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  October,  1835. 
William  Logan,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  February,  1836. 
Leonard  W.  Simpson,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  March,  1836. 
Edward  Judson,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  March,  1836. 
Loyal  H.  Jones,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  April,  1836. 
Amasa  S.  Parker,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  July,  1836. 
Salmon  C.  Hall,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  February,  1837. 

SECTION  3. 
Orville  Barnes,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1831. 
John  B.  Barnes,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  July  4,  1831. 
Cornelius  Northrop,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  July  4,  1831. 
Luther  Lincoln,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  July  4,  1831. 
John  W.  Anderson,  St.  Joseph  Co,,  Mich.,  July,  1831. 
Luther  Lincoln,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  July,  1831. 
William  Parish,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.,  October,  1831. 
Simon  Calkins,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  December,  1833. 

SECTION  4. 
John  F.  Gilkey,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  September,  1831. 
Lawrence  Van  Dewalker,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  October,  1835. 
Chauncey  Pratt,  C.  S.  Grant,  and  W.G.  Grant,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y., 

March,  1836. 
Philo  Bronson,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March,  1836. 
John  F.  Gilkey,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  May,  1836. 
Joseph  Allen,  Calhoun  Co.,  Mich.,  February,  1837. 

SECTION  5. 
Stephen  Warren,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  October,  1835. 
Philo  Bronson,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March,  1836. 
Justus  Butterfield,*  Calhoun  Co.,  Mich.,  May,  1836. 
Willard  Butterfield,*  Calhoun  Co.,  Mich.,  May,  1836. 
John  F.  Gilkey,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  May,  1836. 
Chauncey  W.  Calkins,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  March,  1837. 

SECTION  6. 
Stephen  Warren,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  October,  1835. 
Rodney  D.  Hill,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March,  1836. 

SECTION  7. 
Jacob  Wood  worth,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July,  1836. 
D.  C.  and  A.  C.  Kingsland,  N.  Y.  City,  January,  1837. 

SECTION  8. 
John  W.  Barton,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1833. 
Mumford  Eldred,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1833. 
Cyrus  P.  Deming,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  IL,  July,  1833. 
Wm.  H.  Allen,  Wayne  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1834. 
Mumford  Eldred,  Jr.,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  October,  1835. 
Seymour  Hoyt,  Jr.,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  January,  1836. 
Mumford  Eldred,  Jr.,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  February,  1836. 
Hugh  Kirkland,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  February,  1836. 
Jacob  Woodworth,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July,  1836. 
Joseph  Allen,  Calhoun  Co.,  Mich.,  January,  1837. 

SECTION  9. 
Mumford  Eldred,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1831. 
Hazael  Hoag,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1831. 
John  F.  Gilkey,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1831. 
Mumford  Eldred,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1833. 
Mumford  Eldred,  Jr.,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  October,  1835. 

SECTION  10. 
John  F.  Gilkey,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1831. 
John  B.  Barnes,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1831. 
Levi  S.  White,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1831. 
Selden  Norton,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1831. 
William  Logan,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1831. 

SECTION  11. 
John  H.  Adams,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1831. 
John  B.  Barnes,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1831. 
David  Page,  St.  Joseph  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1831. 


Peter  W.  Powell,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  August,  1831. 
Joseph  Miller,  Litchfield,  Conn.,  May,  1833. 
James  Porter,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  July,  1833. 
Betsey  Woodruff,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  October,  1833. 

SECTION  12. 
Joseph  Miller,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1834. 
John  S.  Porter,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  October,  1835. 
Joseph  Miller,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  March,  1836. 
Samuel  Brown,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  January,  1837. 
Mumford  Eldred,  Jr.,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  January,  1837. 
Melzer  P.  Barnes,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  April,  1837. 

SECTION  13. 
Cornelius  Northrop,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  July,  1831. 
Asa  Jones,*  St.  Joseph  Co.,  Mich.,  August,  1831. 
Rockwell  May,*  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  May,  1833. 
Alonzo  Downs,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  June,  1833. 
Wells  Byington,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  October,  1833. 
Samuel  Hubbard  and  Isaac  Parker,  Boston,  Mass.,  May,  1836. 
John  D.  Batchelder,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  January,  1836. 

SECTION  14. 
Samuel  Brown,*  Hampden  Co.,  Mass.,  June,  1831. 
Loyal  H.  Jones,*  St.  Joseph  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1831. 
Isaac  Briggs,*  Cheshire  Co.,  N.  H.,  June,  1831. 
James  Porter,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1831. 
Cornelius  Northrop,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1831. 
Isaac  Barnes,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  February,  1832. 

SECTION  15. 
Philip  Gray,*  Newport,  R.  I.,  June,  1831. 
Horace  H.  Comstock,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1831. 
William  Jones  *  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1831. 
Samuel  Brown,*  Hampden  Co.,  Mass.,  June,  1831. 
Levi  S.  White,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1831. 


School  section. 


SECTION  16. 

SECTION  17. 
Charles  P.  Calkins,  Chittenden  Co.,  Vt.,  July,  1832. 
William  Daubrey,*  Chittenden  Co.,  Vt.,  July,  1832. 
Cyrus  P.  Deming,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  H.,  July,  1833. 
William  Daubrey,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  January,  1836. 
Charles  Calkins,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  January,  1836. 
Levi  S.  White,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  April,  1836. 
Charles  and  Chas.  P.  Calkins,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  December, 

1836. 
Hosea  Ballou  Huston,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  January,  1836. 

SECTION  18. 
Thompson  L.  Newell,  Stafford  Co.,  N.  H.,  January,  1836. 
Chauncey  Pratt,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March,  1836. 
Charles  Calkins,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  December,  1836. 
George  Thomas,*  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  December,  1836. 

SECTION  19. 
Benjamin  F.  Cummings,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  August,  1834. 
Mumford  Eldred,  Jr.,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  January,  1836. 
Henry  Mower,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  February,  1836. 
Horace  Hawkins  Comstock,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  April,  1836. 
James  H.  Cummings,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  December,  1836. 

SECTION  20. 
John  M.  Eldredge,  Chittenden  Co.,  Vt.,  July,  1832. 
Lloyd  Burr,  Chittenden  Co.,  Vt.,  July,  1832. 
Isaac  Sherwood,  Chittenden  Co.,  Vt.,  July,  1832. 
Lyman  T.  Clark,  Chittenden  Co.,  Vt.,  July,  1832. 
Myron  Hensdill,*  Chittenden  Co.,  Vt.,  July,  1832. 
Mitchell  Hensdill*  Chittenden  Co.,  Vt.,  July,  1832. 
Horace  H.  Comstock,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  April,  1836. 
Henry  Mower,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  May,  1836. 

SECTIONS  21  AND  22. 
University  lands. 

SECTION  23. 

Philip  Gray,*  Newport,  R.  I.,  June,  1831. 

Loyal  H.  Jones,*  St.  Joseph  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1831. 
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Simeon  Mills,*  Washtenaw  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1831. 
Jonathan  Russell,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1831. 
Jane  L.  Giddings,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1831. 
Linus  Chittenden,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1831. 

SECTION  24. 
Philip  Gray,*  Newport,  R.  I.,  June,  1831. 
Jane  L.  Giddings,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1831. 
Isaac  Barnes,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  February,  1832. 
Levi  White,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1832. 
Rockwell  May,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  December,  1835. 
Dauphin  Brown,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  January,  1836. 
Ezra  D.  Giddings,*  Katoaazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  December,  1836. 
Andrew  T.  McReynolds,  Wayne  Co.,  Mich.,  December,  1836. 
Mumford  Eldred,  Jr.,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  March,  1836. 

SECTION  25. 
Linus  Chittenden,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  July,  1831. 
Stephen  Warren,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  October,  1835. 
Simon  Davis,  Jr.,  Windham  Co.,  Conn.,  December,  1835. 
Simeon  and  Augustus  Mills,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  December, 

1835. 
William  Upjohn,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  February,  1837. 
Mumford  Eldred,  Jr.,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  March,  1 837. 
Oramel  Griffin,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March,  1837. 

SECTIONS  26  AND  27. 
University  lands. 

SECTION  28. 
Samuel  Boyles,*  Cass  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1831. 
Augustus  Mills  *  Washtenaw  Co.,  Mich.,  July,  1 832. 
Josiah  Buell  *  Lenawee  Co.,  Mich.,  July,  1833. 
Merrit  Barrett,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1834. 
Truman  Kellogg,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  June,  1835. 
Stephen  Warren,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  October,  1835. 
Benjamin  F.  Cummings,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  December,  1835. 
William  H.  Cummings,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  December,  1835. 
Samuel  Boyles,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  December,  1835. 

SECTION  29. 
Royal  Bell,  Chittenden  Co.,  Vt.,  July,  1832. 
David  E.  Deming*  Chittenden  Co.,  Vt.,  July,  1832. 
George  Wingert,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  November,  1834. 
Truman  Kellogg,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1835. 
Elizabeth  Gellston,  New  York  City,  September,  1835. 
George  Wingert,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  December,  1835. 
Isaac  Vickery,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  April,  1837. 

SECTION  30. 
Henry  W.  Taylor,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1835. 
Henry  Mower,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  January,  1836. 
Timothy  Mills,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  February,  1836. 
A.  D.  H.  Cadwell,  Washington  Co.,  Vt.,  March,  1836. 
Alonzo  Sherman,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  March,  1836. 
Horace  H.  Comstock,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  May,  1836. 
Joseph  Hutchins,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  March,  1837. 

SECTION  31. 
Donald  F.  McKenzie,  Scotland,  June,  1834. 
William  A.  Ward,*  New  York  City,  September,  1834. 
Edmund  Astley,  New  York  City,  September,  1834. 
Augustus  H.  Ward,  New  York  City,  November,  1834. 
Alonzo  Sherman,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  March,  1836. 
Elisha  Belcher,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  February,  1836. 

SECTION  32. 
Cyrus  Stockwell,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  October,  1833. 
Ezra  B.  Ely,  New  London,  Conn.,  May,  1834. 
Augustus  H.  Ward,  New  York  City,  1834-36. 

SECTION  33. 
Samuel  Boyles*  Cass  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1831. 
Mason  Knappen  *  Chittenden  Co.,  Vt.,  July,  1832. 
Solomon  Prindle,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  May,  1834. 
Buell  Pickett,  ^airfield  Co.,  Conn.,  June,  1834. 
Thomas  Masters,  New  York  City,  September,  1835. 
Samuel  Hubbard  and  Isaac  Parker,  Boston,  Mass.,  September, 
1835. 


SECTION  34. 


University  lands. 


SECTION  35. 
Stephen  Warren,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  October,  1835. 
Adam  B.  Henry,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April,  1836. 
D.  C.  and  A.  C.  Kingsland,  New  York  City,  January,  1837. 
Mumford  Eldred,  Jr.,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  January,  1837. 

SECTION  36. 
Stephen  Warren,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  October,  1835. 
Jonathan  Carr,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April,  1835. 
A.  Green  and  C.  W.  Clapp,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April,  1835. 
Cicero  Webster,  Washtenaw  Co.,  Mich.,  April,  1835. 

CIVIL  HISTORY. 

When  the  old  township  of  Brady  was  formed,  Nov.  5, 
1829,  comprising  the  then  counties  of  Kalamazoo  and 
Barry,  and  all  the  country  lying  north  of  them  attached  to 
St.  Joseph  County,  the  territory  now  known  as  Richland 
formed  part  of  it.  By  an  act,  approved  July  30,  1830,  the 
Territorial  Legislature  divided  the  county  of  Kalamazoo 
into  two  townships,  viz.,  Arcadia  and  Brady ;  the  former 
occupying  the  northern  half,  and  the  latter  the  southern. 
This  condition  of  affairs  continued  until  the  spring  of  1832, 
when  the  inhabitants  of  the  Gull  Prairie  region,  at  a  meet- 
ing assembled  for  the  purpose  of  raising  Amasa  S.  Parker's 
barn, — the  first  framed  barn  erected  in  the  township  * — 
resolved  to  petition  the  Legislative  Council,  then  in  session, 
for  the  passage  of  an  act  authorizing  the  erection  of  a  new 
township.  Upon  the  suggestion  of  Simeon  Mills  it  was 
determined  to  name  the  same  Richland. 

The  necessary  papers  were  forwarded  to  Detroit,  where 
the  following  act  duly  received  the  concurrence  of  the 
Legislative  Council  then  in  session,  and  the  approval  of  the 
Governor,  June  29,  1832  : 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan. 

"Section  1.  That  all  that  part  of  the  county  of  Kalamazoo  known 
as  townships  numbered  one  and  two  south  of  the  base  line,  in  ranges 
numbered  nine  and  ten  west  of  the  principal  meridian,  be  a  township 
by  the  name  of  Richland,  and  the  first  township-meeting  shall  be  held 
at  the  house  of  Caleb  Eldred  in  said  township. 

"  Section  2.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from 
and  after  the  31st  day  of  March  next," 

FIRST   TOWNSHIP-MEETING. 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  act  the  electors  of  the  town- 
ship of  Richland  assembled  at  the  house  of  Caleb  Eldred 
on  the  first  Monday  in  April,  1833,  and  proceeded  as  fol- 
lows :  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Isaac  Barnes,  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  of  Arcadia  township.  Sherman  Cum- 
mings was  chosen  moderator,  and  Leland  Lane  clerk  pro 
tern.  The  board  of  election  having  been  duly  qualified,  it 
was  voted  to  "  elect  all  town  officers  that  the  law  requires  to 
be  elected  by  ballot  by  single  ticket."  At  the  close  of  bal- 
loting the  officers  declared  elected  were  as  follows :  Isaac 
Barnes,  Supervisor  ;  Leland  Lane,  Township  Clerk  ;  Corne- 
lius Northrop,  Simeon  Mills,  G-.  C.  Merrill,  Assessors ;  Wil- 
liam Logan,  Collector ;  George  Townsend,  William  Logan, 
Constables ;  John  B.  Barnes,  Samuel  Percival,  Overseers 
of  the  Poor  ;  John  Moore,  Charles  Andrews,  Isaac  Barnes, 
Highway  Commissioners;  Simeon  Mills,  Orville  Barnes, 

*  This  barn  and  farm  are  situated  in  the  township  of  Prairieville, 
Barry  Co.  It  was  the  first  erected  in  that  county.  This  settlement 
was  the  earliest  in  Barry  County. — Ed. 
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George  Townsend,  School  Commissioners  ;  Henry  White, 
Isaac  Briggs,  Lovell  Moore,  School  Inspectors  ;  William  Y. 
Gilkey,  B-oswell  Ransom,  Henry  Little,  Fence- Viewers  ;* 
Isaac  Barnes,  Simeon  Mills,  Poundmasters ;  Leland  Lane, 
Augustus  Mills,  Amasa  S.  Parker,  Sherman  Cummings, 
Overseers  of  Highway. 

"  Voted,  that  fences  shall  be  five  feet  high  in  said  township  ;  that  all 
stallions  be  prohibited  from  running  at  large,  under  the  penalty  of 
ten  dollars;  that  all  boars  be  prohibited  from  running  at  large  over 
two  months  old,  under  the  penalty  of  five  dollars;  to  adjourn  this 
meeting  to  the  house  of  Samuel  Brown,  on  Gull  Prairie,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  April,  1834." 

OTHER   TOWNSHIP    LEGISLATION. 

At  a  general  election  held  July  8,  1833,  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  a  delegate  to  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Lucius  Lyons  received  17  votes  and  William 
Woodbridge  received  10  votes. 

In  1834,  $5  bounty  was  offered  for  each  and  every  wolf 
destroyed  in  the  township. 

The  township  election  was  held  in  the  school-house  near 
Daniels'  tavern  in  1835,  and  in  the  meeting-house  in  1836. 
During  the  same  year  Timothy  Mills,  Willard  Butterfield, 
and  J.  C.  Stonehouse  were  granted  tavern  licenses  by  the 
payment  of  $5  each. 

TOWNSHIP  OFFICERS. 

The  following  tables  embrace  complete  lists  of  township 
officers  from  1833  to  1879,  inclusive : 

SUPERVISORS. 

1833-34,  Isaac  Barnes ;  1835,  John  F.  Gilkey;  1836,  Mitchell  Hens- 
dill,-  1837,  Mumford  Eldred,  Jr.  ;  1838,  John  S.  Porter;  1839, 
Simeon  Mills;  1840,  Samuel  Brown;  1841,  Samuel  Boyles;  1842 
-45,  Uriah  Upjohn;  1846,  Marsh  Giddings;  1847,  Augustus 
Mills;  1848-49,  Uriah  Upjohn;  1850,  Stillman  Jackson;  1851, 
James  Henry,  Jr.;  1852,  Leonard  S.  Evans;  1853,  Henry 
Knappen;  1854-57,  Gilbert  E.  Read;  1858-59,  Elijah  O.Hum- 
phrey; 1860-70,  Richard  H.  Warn;  1871-73,  Morgan  Curtis; 
1874,  Reuben  Spencer;  1875-76,  Gilbert  E.  Read;  1877-79, 
Albert  Little. 

TOWNSHIP    CLERKS. 

1833,  Leland  Lane;  1834,  Carlos  Barnes;  1835,  William  P.  Giddings; 
1836,  Mumford  Eldred,  Jr.;  1837,  Alvin  Hood;  1838,  H.  B. 
Blashfield;  1839-41,  C.  W.  Calkins;  1842-43,  William  E.  Powers; 
1844,  Alfred  Nevins;  1845,  Eli  R.  Miller;  1846-47,  Samuel  T. 
Smith;  1848,  Gilbert  E.  Read;  1849,  J.  Warren  Hubbard;  1850, 
Frank  Little;  1851,  William  H.  King;  1852,  Frank  Little;  1853, 
William  H.  King ;  1854,  Gordon  W.  May  ;  1855-56,  J.  E.  Powers; 
1857,  Reuben  S.  Hawley ;  1858,  John  S.  Porter;  1859,  Nelson  H. 
Walbridge;  1860-61,  John  S.  Porter;  1862-63,  Moses  W.  Colton; 
1864,  Theodore  B.  Diamond;  1865-66,  Nelson  H.  Walbridge; 
1867-68,  M.  S.  Scoville;  1869,  Reuben  S.  Hawley;  1870,  Nelson 
H.  Walbridge;  1871-72,  Amasa  S.  Parker;  1873,  George  N. 
Jewett;  1874,  William  S.  Logan;  1875-78,  Samuel  P.  Jewett; 
1879,  William  F.  Doolittle. 

TREASURERS. 

1833-38,  none  elected;  1839-40,  Mumford  Eldred,  Jr. ;  1841,  Uriah 
Upjohn;  1842,  Augustus  Mills;  1843,  William  C.  Sabin  ;  1844, 
Henry  Little;  1845-46,  William  C.  Sabin;  1847-48,  Henry 
Knappen;  1849,  Charles  B.  Brown;  1850,  James  Henry,  Jr.; 
1851-52,  Henry  Knappen;  1853,  Elmer  N.  Peck;  1854,  Marvin 
Barrett;  1855-56,  Charles  W.  Jones;  1857-58,  Albertus  A.  Bis- 
sell;  1859-61,  Edwin  Lynch;  1862-63,  William  Doolittle;  1864 
-65,  Charles  A.  Crosby;  1866-67,  Norman  S.  Whitney;  1868-69, 
Elmer  N.  Peck;  1870-71,  Albert  Little;  1872-73,  A.  J,  Burrell; 
1874-75,  Oliver  Peake;  1876,  Charles  L.  Barrett;  1877-78,  Arvin 
Olin ;  1879,  William  S.  Logan. 

*  The  fence-viewers,  poundmasters,  and  overseers  of  highways  were 
elected  by  ayes  and  noes. 
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Mitchell  Hensdill,  John  D.  Batchelder,  William  Logan,  Simeon  Mills, 
1836;  Mitchell  Hensdill,  Alvan  Hood,  D.  W.  Hooker,  1837; 
George  Rigby,  1838;  Dauphin  Brown,  Isaac  Briggs,  Henry  Lit- 
tle, 1839;  Carlos  Barnes,  elected  to  fill  vacancy,  May,  1839; 
Marsh  Giddings,  1840  ;  Salmon  C.  Hall,  1841 ;  S.  W.  Mills,  Still- 
man  Jackson,  Edwin  Mason,  1842;  Mumford  Eldred,  Jr.,  Morgan 
Curtis,  Marsh  Giddings,  Darwin  W.  Hooker,  1843;  Hugh  Kirk- 
land,  Mumford  Eldred,  Jr.,  Morgan  Curtis,  Marsh  Giddings, 
1844;  Marsh  Giddings,  Alfred  Nevins,  Ira  Peake,  1845;  Morgan 
Curtis,  1846;  Daniel  Correll,  1847;  Alfred  Nevins,  John  S.  Por- 
ter, 1848;  Samuel  T.  Smith,  1849;  Elijah  N.  Bissell,  1850;  Hor- 
ace M.  Peck,  1851;  Stillman  Jackson,  David  H.  Daniels,  1852; 
Alfred  Nevins,  1853  ;  David  H.  Daniels,  1854;  Horace  M.  Peck, 
Benjamin  F.  Doolittle,  1855;  Amasa  S.  Parker,  1856;  Alfred 
Nevins,  1857  :  Benjamin  F.  Doolittle,  Elmer  N.  Peck,  1858;  Hor- 
ace M.  Peck,  1859;  Ira  Peake,  1860;  Newton  J.  Nevins,  1861; 
David  Carson,  1862;  John  F.  Hale,  1863;  Melzer  P.  Barnes, 
1864;  Horace  M.  Peck,  1865;  Ira  Hoyt,  1866;  John  F.  Hale, 
Elmer  N.  Peck,  Nelson  H.  Walbridge,  1867;  John  F.  Hale, 
David  Carson,  Elmer  N.  Peck,  1868;  Amasa  S.  Parker,  1869; 
Elmer  N.  Peck,  1870;  A.  J.  Burrell,  Elmer  N.  Peck,  Aaron 
Blake,  1871  ;  Nelson  H.  Walbridge,  1872  ;  Amasa  S.  Parker,  1873  ; 
David  Carson,  1874;  George  Hoyt,  1875;  Albert  Little,  1876; 
Amasa  S.  Parker,  1877  ;  David  R.  Chandler,  1878  ;  George  Hoyt, 
Charles  Parker,  1879. 

HIGHWAY    COMMISSIONERS. 

John  Moore,  Charles  Andrews,  Isaac  Barnes,  1833;  Simeon  Mills, 
Isaac  Barnes,  Hazael  Hoag,  1834;  Isaac  Briggs,  Edwin  Mason, 
Simeon  Mills,  1835;  Henry  Little,  Augustus  Mills,  Isaac  Briggs, 
1836;  Abner  Goodrich,  Isaac  Barnes,  Isaac  Briggs,  1837;  Isaac 
Barnes,  Abner  Goodrich,  Willard  Butterfield,  1838;  Edwin  Ma- 
son, Samuel  Boyles,  Hezekiah  Doolittle,  1839 ;  Edwin  Mason, 
Hugh  Doolittle,  Ira  Peake,  1840  ;  Josiah  Buell,  John  F.  Gilkey, 
Rockwell  May,  1841 ;  Phineas  Cook,  Benjamin  F.  Cummings, 
Morgan  Curtis,  1842;  Rockwell  May,  Samuel  Boyles,  Samuel 
Brown,  1843;  Samuel  Brown,  Augustus  Mills,  Morgan  Curtis, 
1844;  Merritt  Barrett,  Augustus  Mills,  James  Henry,  Jr.,  1845; 
Josiah  Buell,  Merritt  Barrett,  James  Henry,  Jr.,  1846;  John 
Sumner,  Merritt  Barrett,  Samuel  T.  Brown,  1847;  Ira  Peake, 
1848;  Mathew  Gibson,  1849;  Samuel  Brown  (2d),  1850;  Elmer 
N.  Peck,  Marvin  Barrett,  1851;  John  J.  Lardner,  1852;  Amasa 
S.  Parker,  1853;  Richard  H.  Warn,  1854;  Samuel  Knickerbocker, 
1855;  Charles  Parker,  E.  N.  Peck,  Ira  Peake,  1856;  Ira  Peake, 
1857;  Wm.  W.  Russell,  1858;  Charles  Parker,  1859;  Henry  B. 
McBee,  Levi  Wood,  1860;  Levi  Wood,  1861;  Austin  H.  Woolcot, 
1862;  H.  B.  McBee,  1863;  Ira  Peake,  1864;  Asa  Stratton,  1865; 
Charles  C.  Adams,  Charles  Parker,  1866;  Charles  Parker,  1867; 
Morgan  Curtis,  1868;  Isaac  N.  Carson,  1869;  Randall  Crosby, 
David  V.  Carson,  1870;  Patrick  H.  Gilkey,  Charles  P.  Hale, 
Nelson  Boyles,  1871;  Wm.  H.  Barrett,  1872;  Charles  P.Hale, 
1873;  Nelson  Boyles,  1874;  Charles  Parker,  1875;  Wm.  L.  Cur- 
tis, 1876;  Charles  Parker,  1877-78;   George  L.  Slater,  1879. 

DRAIN   COMMISSIONERS. 

George  L.  Gilkey,  1876;  William  L.  Curtis,  1878. 

COLLECTORS. 

William  Logan,  1833;  Henry  White,  1834;  Timothy  Mills,  1835-39; 
William  Dana,  1840;  Barna  L.  Brigham,  1841. 


Cornelius  Northrop,  Simeon  Mills,  G.  C.  Merrill,  1833;  Edwin  Mason, 
Dauphin  Brown,  William  P.  Giddings,  1834;  Samuel  Boyles, 
Henry  Little,  Samuel  Woodruff,  1835  ;  Henry  Little,  William 
Logan,  Elihu  Mills,  1836 ;  Rockwell  May,  Edward  Judson,  Sam- 
uel Boyles,  1837 ;  Rockwell  May,  John  F.  Gilkey,  E.  K.  Howland, 
1838;  Dauphin  Brown,  Mumford  Eldred,  Jr.,  Augustus  Mills, 
1839;  Augustus  Mills,  Hugh  Kirkland,  Mumford  Eldred,  Jr., 
1840 ;  Simeon  Mills,  William  Dana,  Marsh  Giddings,  1841 ;  Henry 
Little,  Hugh  Kirkland,  1842-45 ;  Augustus  Mills,  Hugh  Kirk- 
land, 1846;  Hugh  Kirkland,  Ira  Peake,  J 847;  John  F.  Gilkey, 
Ephraim  Jones,  1848;    Henry  Knappen,  Ephraim  Jones,  1849; 
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David  H.  Daniels,  Henry  Knappen,  1850  ;  Amasa  S.  Parker, 
Ormon  Chamberlain,  1851 ;  William  H.  Daly,  Augustus  Mills, 
1852-79. 

SCHOOL   INSPECTORS. 

Henry  White,  Isaac  Briggs,  Lovell  Moore,  1833  j  Mitchell  Hensdill, 
William  Logan,  George  Torrey,  1837;  Isaac  Briggs,  Marsh  (bid- 
dings, Henry  White,  1838;  Isaac  Briggs,  Joseph  Miller,  1839; 
Uriah  Upjohn,  S.  C.  Hall,  Isaac  Briggs,  1840  ;  Isaac  Briggs,  Levi 
S.  White,  Morgan  Curtis,  1841  ;  Calvin  Clark,  Uriah  Upjohn, 
Levi  S.  White,  1842;  Uriah  Upjohn,  Alvin  R.  Brown,  1843;  Gil- 
bert E.  Read,  Alvin  R.  Brown,  1844;  Gilbert  E.  Read,  Levi  S. 
White,  1845;  Gilbert  E.  Read,  Alfred  Nevins,  1846;  Milton 
Bradley,  1847  ;  John  M.  Nevins,  1848  ;  Milton  Bradley,  1849; 
Henry  White,  1850  ;  Milton  Bradley,  1851  ;  Harvey  W.  Glynn, 
1852;  Milton  Bradley,  1853;  Ira  Hoyt,  1854;  Milton  Bradley, 
John  S.  Porter,  1855;  Wright  L.  Barrett,  1856;  John  E.  Powers, 
1857;  Wright  L.  Barrett,  1858  ;  Miton  Bradley,  1859;  Nelson  H. 
Walbridge,  1860;  Milton  Bradley,  Daniel  H.  Sumner,  1861; 
Theodore  B.  Diamond,  1862;  E.  George  Hall,  1863;  Milton  Brad- 
ley, 1864;  Theodore  B.  Diamond,  1865;  Milton  Bradley,  John 

E.  Powers,  1866;  Nelson  H.  Walbridge,  1867;  Gilbert  E.  Read, 
1868;  Amos  R.  Cook,  Marvin  Barrett,  1869  ;  Gilbert  E.  Read, 
1870 ;  Charles  W.  Jones,  Randall  Crosby,  1871 ;  Elmer  M.  Peck, 
Thomas  Raynor,  1872-73  ;  Amos  R.  Cook,  1874 ;  James  Kirk- 
land,  1875-76 ;  William  L.  Curtis,  1877 ;  Robert  Bennett,  1879. 

DIRECTORS   OF   THE    POOR. 

John  B.  Barnes,  Samuel  Percival,  1833 ;  Augustus  Mills,  John  B. 
Barnes,  1834;  Augustus  Mills,  1835;  Samuel  Brown,  Simeon 
Mills,  1836;  Samuel  Brown,  Augustus  Mills,  Isaac  Briggs,  1837; 
John  D.  Batchelder,  Seymour  Hoyt,  Sr.,  1838;  Josiah  Buell, 
Samuel  Brown,  1839  ;  Samuel  Brown,  Elihu  Mills,  1840;  Stephen 
Fairbanks,  Daniel  Jackson,  1841 ;  Hildah  Barrett,  Samuel  Brown, 
1843 ;  Hildah  Barrett,  Rufus  Read,  1844 ;  Hildah  Barrett,  Rufus 
Read,  1845 ;  Samuel  Brown,  Hildah  Barrett,  1847 ;  Henry  Little, 
Augustus  Mills,  1848;  Hildah  Barrett,  Samuel  Boyles,  1849; 
Benjamin  F.  Cummings,  John  Lardner,  1850;  Merritt  Barrett, 
Edward  Gaston,  1851;  David  Blanchard,  Samuel  Brown,  1852; 
Horace  M.  Peck,  Josiah  Buell,  1853 ;  Uriah  Upjohn,  Hugh  Kirk- 
land,  1854;  Reuben  S.  Hawley,  Alfred  Nevins,  1855;  John  F. 
Gilkey,  Reuben  S.  Hawley,  1856 ;  Randall  Crosby,  Morgan  Cur- 
tis, 1857;  Randall  Ciwsby,  Charles  B.  Brown,  1858:  Randall 
Crosby,  Eli  R.  Miller,  1859. 

SCHOOL    COMMISSIONERS. 

Simeon  Mills,  Orville  Barnes,  George  Townsend,  1833;  Samuel  Wood- 
ruff, 1834;  Isaac  Briggs,  Samuel  Boyles,  1835;  William  Logan, 
1836;  George  Torrey,  1837. 

TOWNSHIP   SUPERINTENDENT   OF   SCHOOLS. 

Milton  Bradley,  1875  to  1879,  inclusive. 

POUNDMASTERS. 

Isaac  Barnes,  Simeon  Mills,  1833;  Asa  Jones,  1834;  Philip  Gray, 
1835;  Dauphin  Brown,  Asa  Jones,  1836;  Merritt  Barrett,  John 

F.  Gilkey,  George  Torrey,  1837. 

PENCE-VIEWERS. 

William. Y.  Gilkey,  Roswell  Ransom,  Henry  Little,  1833;  Samuel 
Brown,  Hazael  Hoag,  1834;  Samuel  Boyles,  Selden  Norton, 
Philip  Gray,  1835;  Joseph  Miller,  Augustus  Mills,  1836;  Samuel 
Boyles,  Isaac  Barnes,  1837;  Abner  Goodrich,  II.  B.  Hayes, 
Joseph  Miller,  Mumford  Eldred,  Jr.,  1838. 

CONSTABLES. 

William  Logan,  George  Townsend,  1833 ;  Henry  White,  Samuel  T. 
Brown,  1834;  Timothy  Mills,  1835-36;  Timothy  Mills,  D.  D. 
Brockway,  1837  ;  John  McAllister,  Gilbert  Higgins,  T.  B.  Pierce, 
1838 ;  Joseph  Brown,  Willard  Dana,  John  Van  Vleck,  Timothy 
Mills,  1839  j  William  Dana,  Joseph  Brown,  1840  ;  B.  L.  Brigham, 
Elnathan  Judson,  1841 ;  Joseph  Brown,  Elnathan  Judson,  Hil- 
dah Barrett,  Barna  L.  Brigham,  1842 ;  Elnathan  Judson,  Andrew 
M.  Rowell,  Henry  Knappen,  Barna  L.  Brigham,  1843 ;  Charles  B. 
Brown,  Henry  Mills,  1844;  Henry  Knappen,  Henry  Mills,  Charles 
B.  Brown,  Frederick  Henry,  1845 ;  Charles  B.  Brown,  James 
Henry,  Jr.,  William  A.  Ward,  Samuel  T.  Smith,  1846;  William 


A.  Ward,  George  Hoyt,  Charles  B.  Brown,  Henry  Edgecomb, 
1847;  William  A.  Ward,  Charles  B.  Brown,  Ira  A.  Munger, 
George  Hoyt,  1848 ;  George  Hoyt,  Newton  J.  Nevins,  George  M. 
Murray,  Seth  S.  Coe,  1849  ;  Hiram  Shakespeare,  Solomon  Burtch, 
Sheridan  P.  Sabin,  John  Van  Dewalker,  1850;  William  A.  Ward, 
George  A.  Lockhart,  Chauncey  F.  Stacey,  William  H.  Daly,  1851 ; 
Sheridan  P.  Sabin,  Elijah  A.  Daley,  Charles  Gibson,  Benjamin 
Fairbanks,  1852;  Newton  J.  Nevins,  George  Hoyt,  1853;  George 
Hoyt,  John  M.  Barrett,  Andrew  P.  Mills,  Chauncey  F.  Stacey, 
1854;  William  J.  Doane,  Aretus  II.  Gould,  George  Hoyt,  Harvey 
E.  Jones,  1855;  Aretus  H.  Gould,  Harvey  E.  Jones,  George  Hoyt, 
H.  Fisher,  1856  ;  Aretus  H.  Gould,  Sheridan  P.  Sabin,  George  L. 
Slater,  Michael  Fisher,  1857;  George  Hoyt,  Ephraim  B.  Brown, 
Hobart  H.  Hamlin,  1858;  George  Hoyt,  Charles  Morse,  A.  H. 
Gould,  Sheridan  P.  Sabin,  1859;  George  W.  Wood,  1860;  John 
Bassett,  A.  H.  Gould,  George  W.  Wood,  Hamilton  H.  Pratt,  1861 ; 
Jonathan  M.  Hall,  George  Hoyt,  John  Baxter,  William  N.  Jew- 
ett, 1862;  B.  W.  Spaulding,  C.  H.  Mills,  George  Hoyt,  L.  P. 
Townsend,  1863 ;  B.  W.  Spaulding,  Morgan  Curtis,  Charles  Love- 
good,  1864;  O.  W.  Truman,  George  W.  Wood,  George  Hoyt,  Jo- 
seph Corbett,  1865;  George  W.  Wood,  George  Hoyt,  A.  M. 
Tucker,  J.  M.  Hall,  1866 ;  George  W.  Wood,  H.  E.  Crawford, 
William  J.  Philo,  1867;  S.  P.  Jewett,  T.  F.  Miller,  A.  Butler,  L. 
Townsend,  1868;  A.  J.  Butler,  H.  Blake,  G.  W.  Wood,  George 
Hoyt,  1869 ;  G.  W.  Wood,  W.  H.  Barrett,  J.  C.  Gay,  H.  Blake, 
1870  ;  Ira  Blanchard,  G.  W.  Wood,  Samuel  Foster,  S.  P.  Jewett, 
1871 ;  H.  Blake,  G.  W.  Wood,  A.  J.  Butler,  George  Hoyt,  1872 ; 
W.  L.  Curtis,  G.  F.  Gilkey,  G.  W.  Wood,  1873  ;  L.  G.  Gilkey, 
W.  II.  Barrett,  W.  L.  Curtis,  1874;  W.  H.  Barrett,  George  Wood, 
1875;  J.  Gilkey,  N.  S.  Whiting,  H.  T.  Grover,  J.  B.  Parker, 
1876;  George  Wood,  H.  T.  Grover,  Josephus  Blake,  1877;  Wil- 
liam H.  Barrett,  Charles  Ward,  1878;  William  H.  Barrett,  George 
W.  Wood,  Josephus  Blake,  Samuel  Polhurst,  1879. 

STATISTICAL— 1839. 

The  assessment-roll  for  1839 — the  first  complete  roll 
made  after  the  erection  of  Comstoek,  Charleston,  and  Ross 
townships — embraced  the  names  of  the  following  resident 
tax-payers,  with  value  of  property : 


Benjamin  Cummings $1250 

Ira   Peake 998 

Morgan  Curtis 370 

William  Cummings 640 

Burton  Barnes 262 

William  Wingert 700 

William  A.  Ward 625 

Willard  Butterfield 500 

George  Clark 311 

Merrit  Barrett 2157 

Josiah  Buell 811 

Samuel  Boyles 2685 

Mason  Knappen 2066 

Simeon  Mills 2385 

Ira  Hoyt 651 

B.F.  Cummings 958 

Curtis  Mills 611 

William  Stone 225 

Stephen  Fairbanks 848 

David  Blanchard 240 

Henry  White 243 

Elihu  Mills 1346 

Theodore  S.  Hoyt 545 

Alvin  Hood 498 

Daniel  Jackson 575 

William  Dana 720 

Philip  Cory 1091 

John  Van  Vleck 520 

Timothy  Mills  (tavern) 1298 

Jane  L.  Giddings 360 

Daniel  Deal 50 

Samuel  Woodruff. 1565 

John  B.  Barnes 1078 

Henry  Hicks 160 

Edward  Judson 1121 

Elnathan  Judson.. 848 

William  Logan 1654 

Phineas  Cook 557 

George  M.  Murray 859 

Edwin  Mason 408 

Garrett  Daley 1340 


Ashbel  Shepard $130 

Rockwell  May 1457 

Asa  Turner 838 

John  &  James  White 1705 

A.  &  L.  H.Jones 2830 

Joseph  Brown 640 

David  II.  Daniels 80 

D.  W.Hooker 75 

Harvey  Gould 110 

Philip  Gray 1600 

Samuel  Brown 2261 

Silas  Gould 738 

Carlos  Barnes 120 

J.S.Porter 1520 

Joseph  Mills 2285 

Isaac  Briggs 895 

Alexander  Philow 156 

Miss  S.  Norton 752 

P.  C.  Rowley 207 

Isaac  Barnes 1372 

William  Daubney 2026 

H.  P.  Hoyt 215 

Francis  Holden 225 

Henry  Little 1752 

Nehemiah  Pope 50 

Charles  Parker 565 

Hugh  Kirkland 3017 

Samuel  Whitlock 1223 

Daniel  Macon 117 

John  Walker.. 567 

Hezekiah  Doolittle 1748 

Seymour  Hoyt,  Jr 610 

LeviS.  White 1292 

John  F.  Gilkey 6647 

Dauphin  Brown 1235 

Augustus  Mills 2031 

Mumford     Eldred*     (mer- 
chant)   5050 

Treasurer,   First   Presbyte- 
rian Society 200 

S.  P.  Graves 245 


*  Mr.  Eldred's  stock  of  goods  was  valued  at  $3000. 


JOSEPH   MILLEE. 


HON.  ELI   R.  MILLER. 


Eli  R.  Miller  was  born  in  Winsted,  Conn.,  Oct. 
18,  1818,  and  was  one  of  a  family  of  nine  children. 
His  father,  Joseph  Miller,  was  bom  in  Torringford, 
Conn.,  Oct.  17,  1779,  and  was  a  lawyer  by  profes- 
sion. In  1834  he  removed  with  his  family  to 
Michigan,  and  settled  in  Richland.  His  children 
(who  accompanied  him)  were  Sherman,  the  eldest, 
who  was  lost  at  sea  in  1838 ;  Sarah  Ann,  married 
Ira  Peak,  and  died  in  1859;  Jane,  married  Dr. 
Stetson,  and  is  now  living  at  Neponset,  111.;  Lydia, 
lives  in  Richland;  Joseph,  Jr.,  married  a  daughter 
of  Beacon  Samuel  Brown,  and  died  at  Kalamazoo 
in    1864;    James,   now   practicing   law   at   Grand 


Rapids;  and  Eli,  of  whom  this  notice  is  written. 
The  latter  was  married,  in  1849,  to  Miss  Arethusa 
Mills,  and  moved  upon  a  farm  in  Prairieville,  Barry 
Co.  At  the  end  of  five  years  he  bought  out  his 
father,  and  came  back  to  the  old  place  in  Richland, 
and  took  care  of  his  aged  father  until  the  latter's 
death,  which  occurred  July  17,  1858.  Eli  Miller's 
wife  died  in  1852,  and  the  following  year  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Harriet  Cook,  of  Winsted,  Conn.,  by 
whom  he  has  had  four  children,  three  sons  and 
a  daughter.  Mr.  Miller  has  twice  been  chosen  to 
the  Legislature,  and  has  been  a  member  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Fish  Commission  for  six  years. 
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RESIDENTS  IN  1844. 


The  following  list,  arranged  alphabetically,  embraces  the 
names  of  all  those  who  were  assessed  as  resident  taxpayers 
in  the  year  1844,  and  shows  also  the  sections  upon  which 
their  lands  were  situated  : 


Sec 

Barnes,  Burton 20 

Barnes,  J.  B 3,  10,  11 

Boyer,  Jesse Personal 

Barnes,  J.  B.  (agent) 11,  14 

Blanchard,  David 35 

Barrett,  Hildah 28 

Barrett,  Merritt 22,  32,  33 

Barrett,  Marvin Personal 

Boyles,  Samuel 28 

Buell,  Josiah 28 

Bogardus,  William Personal 

Butterfield,  Justus Personal 

Brown,  N.  P  23 

Butler,  David 14 

Brown,  Samuel 12,  14,  15 

Brown,  Samuel  T 15 

Brown,  Charles 14,  15 

Brigham,  B.  L Personal 

Brown,  A.  R Personal 

Cory,  Philip    13 

Cory  &  Upjohn 24 

Cummings,  William 29 

Cummings,  Benjamin 28 

Curtis,  Morgan 28,  29 

Cook,  Phineas 11 

Clark,  Rev.  Calvin  (parsonage 

and  glebe) 22 

Chapman,  William 32 

Cummings,  B.  F 22,  23 

Clark,  William 31 

Clark,  George 31 

Calkins,  C.  W 14 

Curtis,  Moses  T Personal 

Chamberlain  &  Tolles 6 

Chamberlain,  Ormon 10,  15 

Dakey,   William 3 

Doolittle,  Frederick 8,  9 

Daubney,  John Personal 

Dana,  William Personal 

Deming,  Levi Personal 

Davis,  Isaac Personal 

Davis,  Asa 16 

Daubney,  Wm 17,  20,  29 

Eldred,  Mumford,   Jr.,    mer- 
chant   14,  22 

Fairbanks,  Stephen 23,  25 

Fairbanks,  Alonzo 23 

Fairbanks,  Isaac Personal 

Gilkey,  John  F 4,9,  10 

Gustine,   Edward Personal 

Giddings,  Marsh 26,  27 

Giddings,  Czar Personal 

Giddings,  Jane  L 23,  35 

Glenn,  John 33 

Humphrey,  William Personal 

Hoyt,  Seymour 24 

Hoyt,  Seymour,  Jr 8,  17 

Hoyt,  H.  P 8 

Hooker,  D.  W 10,  13 

Hicks,  H.B 5 


Hamilton,  George  B Personal 

Hardy,  Madison Personal 

Henry,  James 16 

Hood,  Alvin 21 

Howe,  Simon 15 

Judson,  Edward 10 

Jackson,  Stillman 14,  15 

Judson,  EInathan 14,  22 

Jones,  Asa* 1,  2,  13,  14,  23 

Jackson,   Daniel 17 

Knappen,  Rev.  Mason 33 

Knapper,  Henry 33 

Kirkland,  H.  &  T 8,  9 

Little,  Henry 20 

Lockhart,  G.  A Personal 

Logan,  William 2,  10 

Miller,  M.  D 24 

Mills,  Augustus 23,  35 

Mills,  Elihu 25 

Mills,  Francis 23,  35 

Mills,  Simeon 23,  25 

Mills,  Eli  P Personal 

Mills,  Timothy 3 

Mills,  Henry  L 14,  24 

Mills,  Curtis Personal 

Mills,  Loren 23 

Miller,  Joseph 11,  12,  14 

Mason,  Edwinf 2,  11 

May,  Rockwell 13,  24 

Murray,  George  M 3 

Mosher,  Levi 15 

Nevins,  Alfred Personal 

O'Connor,  John 13,  14 

Peck,  H.  M 11,  13,  14,  35 

Peake,  Ira 20 

Porter,  John  S 11,  12,  14 

Parker,  Charles 11 

Powers,  William  E 14,  23 

Philo,  A.  B 23 

Pennock,  Jonah Personal 

Pritchard,  John Personal 

Rutner,  Jacob 2 

Read,   Rufus 16 

Shepherd,  Ashbel 2,23 

Sabin,  William  C 15 

Smith,  S.  T 15,  22,  24 

Sumner,  John 13,  14 

Stevens,  II.  M 15 

Upjohn,  Dr.  Uriah 22 

Vandewalker,  William 4 

Ward,  William  A 32 

Woodruff,  Samuel 10,  11 

White,  Levi  S Personal 

White,  John 23,  24 

White,  Henry 24 

Wells,  Henry 3 

Walker,  John 5 

Whitlock,  Samuel  G 5 

Webster,  CO 15 


During  the  same  year  EInathan  Judson  paid  $5  for 
tavern  license. 

The  amount  of  taxies  levied  was  1839.16,  to  be  applied 
for  the  following  purposes:  county,  $306.85;  township, 
$127.28 ;  highways,  $35.21  ;  schools,  $364.82 ;  poor,  $5. 

POLITICAL  HISTORY. 
Richland  at  an  early  day  was  Democratic  in  politics.  At 
the  election  held  in  1833  to  elect  a  delegate  to  Congress 
Lucius  Lyon  received  17  votes  and  Wm.  Woodbridge  10 
votes.  At  a  general  election  held  in  September,  1836,  of 
the  52  votes  cast  for  delegates  to  the  convention,  the  Whig 
candidate  had  2  majority ;  but  at  the  Presidential  election 

*  Owner  of  one  half  of  saw-mill,  situated  on  northeast  fractional 
quarter  of  section  2. 
t  Owner  of  one  half  of  Jones'  saw-mill. 


in  the  following  November  the  Democratic  candidate  re- 
ceived 5  majority.    In  1840  the  Whigs  made  a  grand  rally 
and  carried  the  town  by  80  majority.     In  the  township 
elections  the  issue  was  made    upon   men   or   some  local 
question  until  1844.     The  Abolition  element  had  at  this 
time  become  quite  strong,  so  much  so  that  some  of  the 
leaders  thought  they  could  carry  the  town,  and  they  put 
forward  at  an  early  day  a  strong  ticket,  headed  with  Wm. 
Logan  as  supervisor.     The  Whigs,  supposing  they  had  a 
majority,  put  forward  a  straight  ticket  with  Dr.  Upjohn  for 
supervisor.     The  canvass  was  quite  animated  during  the 
forenoon,  the  Democrats  refusing  to  vote.    After  the  open- 
ing of  the  polls  in  the  afternoon,  M.  Eldred,  Jr.,  who  at 
this  time  was  the  postmaster  and  the  champion  of  the 
Democrats,  marched   into  the  school-house,J  followed  by 
about  20  Democrats,  and  announced  "  as  we  go  so  goes  the 
election  to-day,"  and  deposited  the  ticket  of  the  Abolition 
party ;  this  cheered  the  Abolitionists.    The  Whigs,  although 
despondent,  were  not  disheartened,  but  put  forth  greater 
efforts  to  bring  in  the  voters,  when  at  the  close  of  the  polls 
they  found  they  had  made  a  clean  sweep,  electing  their 
entire  ticket.     During    the    summer  following,  after   the 
nomination  of  candidates  for  the  Presidency,  political  strife 
became  quite  animated.     Mr.  Eldred  placed  a  large  hickory 
poke  in  front  of  his  store  so  as  to  compel  all  persons  enter- 
ing the  store  to  either  pass  under  the  poke  or  climb  over  the 
railing,  which  produced  a  good  degree  of  bitterness.     Dur- 
ing the  month  of  August  the  Democrats  made  arrangements 
for  raising  a  hickory  pole.    Invitations  were  sent  out  to  the 
adjoining  towns  for  the  faithful  to  come  and  help.     Elihu 
Averill,  of  Cooper,  furnished  a  hickory  pole  107  feet  long; 
Mr.  Eldred  furnished  a  barrel  of  crackers  and  a  cheese  for 
refreshments;  Mr.  John  Gibbs,  of  Genesee  Prairie,  superin- 
tended the  raising.     Everything  being  ready,  orders  were 
given  to  raise  it,  but  it  would  not  go ;  an  appeal  was  made 
to  the  Whigs  and  Abolitionists  to  help.     After  they  had 
become   satisfied   that   the   Democrats    had  not  sufficient 
strength  to  bring  it  to  a  perpendicular,  they  took  hold  and 
helped  raise  it.    The  Whigs,  not  to  be  outdone,  appointed  a 
pole-raising  for  the  10th  of  October.     Ash  poles  were  ob- 
tained and  spliced  so  as  to  make  a  very  nice  pole  145  feet 
high,  and,  to  show  the  Democrats  what  they  could  do, 
raised  it  at  sunrise  without  any  aid  outside  of  the  town, 
Mr.  John  Sumner  superintending.     A  table  was  set  and 
loaded  with  refreshments,  free  to  all,  and  there  was  speak- 
ing in  the  afternoon  by  Hon.  J.  R.  Kellogg,  of  Allegan, 
and  Hon.  Horace  Mower,  of  Kalamazoo. 

At  the  November  election  following,  Henry  Clay  had  72 
votes,  James  G-.  Binney  27  votes,  and  James  K.  Polk  25 
votes.  The  Whigs  continued  to  hold  the  ascendency, 
although  the  Democrats  were  constantly  gaining  from  the 
accession  of  new  settlers  from  the  west  part  of  the  town, 
until  the  spring  of  1850,  when  the  Whigs  met  their 
"  Waterloo,"  the  Democrats  electing  Stillman  Jackson  for 
supervisor  over  E.  R.  Miller  by  nearly  50  majority,  and 
securing  nearly  the  entire  ticket.  Prom  this  time  until 
1855  the  Whigs  were  in  a  minority,  but  by  a  complete  or- 
ganization and  bringing  forward  their  strongest  men  they 


J  Where  the  election  was  held. 
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were  able  to  secure  the  most  of  the  officers.  Since  the 
formation  of  the  Republican  party,  it  has  been  largely 
in  the  majority,  sometimes  polling  three-fourths  of  the 
votes. 

INDIANS  IN  RICHLAND. 

When  the  first  settlers  came  upon  "  Gull  Prairie,"  they 
found  two  bands  of  the  Pottawattomie  Indians  in  the  east 
part  of  the  township.  The  Indian  title  to  the  lands  had 
been  extinguished,  but  they  remained  for  a  time  near  their 
old  hunting-grounds, — the  mounds  where  their  dead  were 
buried,  and  the  land  which  they  had  cultivated.  The  out- 
lines of  their  garden-beds  are  still  discernible,  and  several 
mounds  are  still  visible  one  mile  north  of  the  village.  In 
1830  they  had  as  many  as  fifty  lodges  or  huts  near  some 
large  springs  in  the  east  part  of  the  township,  not  far  from 
the  place  where  Mr.  Giddings  built  his  long  house.  At  this 
date  they  disposed  of  their  dead  by  placing  them  in  a  sit- 
ting posture,  inclosed  by  driving  stakes  into  the  ground, 
and  covered  to  protect  them  from  exposure.  They  were 
friendly,  and  were  accustomed  to  traffic  with  their  white 
neighbors,  bartering  their  baskets  for  flour  or  meat.  A  few 
years  later,  when  the  Pottawattomies  had  disappeared,  a 
band  of  the  Ottawas  was  brought  from  Grand  Rapids  by 
Rev.  Leonard  Slater,  who  had  established  a  mission  among 
them,  and  located  directly  north  of  the  base  line  in  Barry 
County.  Those  Indians  remained  there  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  under  his  care.  He  was  teacher  and  missionary.  He 
bought  lands  for  them,  and  managed  their  business  with  the 
government  For  several  years  their  annuities  were  paid  at 
this  mission.  These  Indians  generally  came  into  Richland 
to  sell  baskets,  sugar,  berries,  and  skins.  Some  of  them  be- 
came persons  of  good  character  and  were  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity. Their  chief  Noonday  died  here  as  late  as  1846. 
Mr.  Slater  was  an  earnest,  true  man,  and  did  what  he  could 
to  educate  and  Christianize  his  people.  He  spent  the  best 
part  of  his  life  among  them.  Two  of  his  children — George  L. 
Slater,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  Mason — reside  in  this  place, 
one  son  in  Barry  County,  and  two  daughters  in  Kalamazoo. 
When  the  Indians  removed  farther  North  he  went  to  Kala- 
mazoo, where  he  resided  until  his  death  in  1868,  and  was 
buried,  by  his  own  request,  in  Riverside  Cemetery,  not  far 
from  the  ford  of  the  Kalamazoo  River  where  he  had 
crossed,  in  the  fall  of  1826,  on  his  way  to  the  Carey  Mis- 
sion, located  near  Niles,  Mich. 

MAIL-CARRIERS. 
After  the  post-office  was  established  at  Richland,  in  1832, 
H.  B.  Blashfield,  then  living  in  Parma,  west  of  Jackson, 
carried  the  mail  from  Jackson  via  Gull  Prairie  to  Prairie 
Ronde.  During  the  winter  of  1832  and  1833,  Marvin  Bar- 
ret, then  a  boy  of  thirteen  years,  carried  it  for  Mr.  Blashfield, 
on  horseback,  fording  the  river  at  Kalamazoo.  The  season 
following,  Samuel  Brown  and  J.  P.*  were  the  contractors  to 
carry  it  from  Battle  Creek  to  Kalamazoo,  and  Samuel  T. 
Brown  was  the  driver.  The  ferry  was  at  this  time  estab- 
lished across  the  river,  at  the  east  end  of  Main  Street,  and 
the  stage  was  ferried  across.  Mr.  Brown  says  that  on  many 
a  night,  when  late,  he  would  find  the  boat  tied  up  on  the 


*  The  remainder  of  this  name  is  wanting  in  Mr.  Bradley's  manu- 
script. 


east  side  of  the  river,  the  ferryman  haying  become  tired  of 
waiting  and  gone  back  in  his  canoe.  He  would  drive  on, 
take  off  his  leaders  and  hitch  them  facing  his  wheel  horses, 
and  pole  the  boat  across  the  river  alone.  Mr.  Brown  drove 
the  first  coach  that  came  into  Kalamazoo. 

VILLAGES. 

Burns'  quaint  truism,  that  "  the  best  laid  plans  of  mice 
and  men  gang  aft  aglie,"  receives  no  better  illustration 
than  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  two  village  plats,  regularly 
surveyed  and  recorded,  now  form  part  of  cultivated  fields, 
while  the  village  of  to-day  occupies  ground  never  specially 
set  apart  for  village  purposes. 

Geloster. — On  the  19th  of  November,  1832,  Carlos 
Barnes,  acting  under  the  instructions  of  Isaac  Barnes 
and  James  Porter,  proprietors  of  the  land,  surveyed  and 
made  a  plat  of  the  village  of  Geloster,  describing  the  same 
as  situated  upon  the  southwest  corner  of  the  northwest 
quarter  of  section  14.  The  name  was  derived  from  Col. 
Barnes'  sons, — George,  Carlos,  and  Lester. 

The  streets  of  Geloster  running  north  and  south  were 
designated  Broadway,  Pearl,  Pleasant,  Walnut,  and  Kala- 
mazoo ;  those  running  east  and  west,  High,  Centre,  and 
Main.  The  surveyor,  in  an  explanatory  note,  said,  "  The 
lots  are  65  feet  front  by  116  feet  back,  except  those  front- 
ing on  Main  and  Centre  Streets ;  they  are  77  feet  front 
by  65  feet  back,  except  lot  No.  1  of  section  9,  which  is  65 
by  116  feet.  Lots  Nos.  5  and  10  of  section  9  are  66  feet 
front  by  116  feet  back.  The  regular  streets  are  all  66  feet 
wide,  except  Main,  which  is  80  feet  wide. 

"  Broadway  is  216  feet  wide,  and  designed  expressly  for 
public  buildings  and  other  public  uses." 

At  about  this  time  Geloster  post-office  was  established, 
Col.  Barnes  receiving  the  appointment  of  postmaster,  which 
position  he  continued  to  hold  until  his  removal  from  the 
township,  in  1841.  The  name  of  the  office  was  then 
changed  to  Richland,  and  the  same  removed  to  the  hamlet 
then  known  as  Gull  Corners,  Mumford  Eldred,  Jr.,  becom- 
ing postmaster. 

With  the  removal  of  Col.  Barnes,  the  name  and  once 
brilliant  prospects  of  Geloster  disappeared. 

Mills1  Richland  Village  Plat. — The  original  village  of 
Richland,  situated  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  section 
23,  was  platted  by  Willard  and  Sylvester  Mills,  Feb.  26, 
1833.  The  streets  running  east  and  west  were  Main  and 
Washington  ;  those  running  north  and  south,  Pearl  and 
Catherine.  All  streets  were  66  feet  wide,  and  all  lots  66 
feet  wide  and  132  feet  deep.  The  plat  included  an  area  of 
926  feet  east  and  west,  by  594  feet  north  and  south. 

The  only  distinction  ever  gained  for  this  plat  was  the 
establishment  here  by  the  Mills  brothers  of  the  first  store 
and  tailor-shop,  in  1833. 

VILLAGE   OF   RICHLAND. 

The  incorporated  village  of  Richland  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated upon  Gull  Prairie,  one  mile  east  of  the  geographical 
centre  of  the  township,  and  occupies  the  corners  of  sections 
14,  15,  22,  and  23. 

It  is  on  the  line  of  the  proposed  Mansfield,  Coldwater  and 
Lake  Michigan  Railroad ;  is  nine  miles  distant  northeast  from 
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Kalamazoo  village,  its  chief  shipping-point  by  rail,  and  is 
supplied  with  a  daily  mail.  The  village  contains  the  beau- 
tiful church  edifice  of  the  Presbyterian  Society,  the  Prai- 
rie Seminary  building,  one  hotel,  two  stores  of  general 
merchandise,  a  carriage- factory,  a  cider-  and  vinegar-manu- 
factory, the  lodge-rooms  of  the  Masonic  and  Odd-Fellows  As- 
sociations, two  physicians  (Drs.  Uriah  Upjohn  and  John  M. 
Rankin),  various  mechanic  shops,  and  a  population  of  about 
275  inhabitants. 

The  settlers  who  originally  owned  the  site,  and  lands  in 
its  immediate  vicinity,  were  Loyal  H.  Jones,  Samuel  Brown, 
Isaac  Briggs,  James  Porter,  Isaac  Barnes,  Cornelius  Nor- 
throp, Philip  Gray,  William  Jones,  Levi  S.  White,  Simeon 
Mills,  Jonathan  Russell,  and  Mrs.  Jane  L.  GiddWs. 

The  establishment  of  the  diagonal  road  from  Gull  Prairie 
to  Bronson,  and  the  proposed  Territorial  road  from  the 
southern  boundary  of  Michigan  Territory  by  the  most  eli- 
gible route,  via  the  county-seat  of  St.  Joseph  County  and 
village  of  Comstock  to  Gull  Prairie,  in  1833,  marked  this 
as  the  place  for  building  the  village  of  the  township,  not- 
withstanding the  early  endeavors  of  Col.  Barnes  and  the 
Mills  brothers  to  establish  villages  in  different  localities. 

The  building  of  Timothy  Mills'  tavern  in  1833,  followed 
by  the  opening  of  Mumford  Eldred's  store  in  1835,  formed 
the  nucleus  of  a  village  which  has  slowly,  yet  steadfastly, 
increased  to  its  present  proportions. 

William  Doolittle  relates  that  the  people  residing  within 
the  present  corporate  limits  in  1836  were  Mumford  Eldred, 
Jr.,  merchant;  Chauncey  W.  Calkins  (Eldred's clerk);  Tim- 
othy Mills,  tavern-keeper;  Ashbel  Shepard,  wagon-maker; 
David  H.  Daniels,  Dr.  Henry  White,  Asa  Jones,  Loyal  H. 
Jones,  and  Daniel  Deal,  a  carpenter.  Dr.  Hood  then  lived 
on  the  Crosby  place,  while  Dr.  Upjohn  was  residing  in  the 
Carson  neighborhood. 

For  many  years  the  village  was  known  as  Gull  Corners. 
On  the  1st  of  May,  1837,  for  the  consideration  of  $50, 
Samuel  T.  Brown*  sold  130  square  rods  of  land  to  the  First 
Presbyterian  Society  of  Gull  Prairie,  as  a  site  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  church  edifice,  and  the  building  was  completed 
during  the  same  year. 

Rufus  Read  and  family,  from  Claremont,  N.  H.,  settled 
here  in  1842,  purchasing  lands  situated  upon  section  16. 
After  a  few  years,  the  family,  except  one  son,  Gilbert  E. 
Read,  removed  from  the  township.  For  a  period  of  thirty- 
seven  years  Mr.  Read  has  been  most  closely  identified  with 
all  public  and  private  enterprises  having  for  their  object 
the  best  interests  of  Richland.  He  was  an  early  teacher, 
and  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  establishment  of  Prairie 
Seminary  and  the  incorporation  of  the  village.  He  has 
served  as  supervisor  six  terms.  During  the  years  1861, 
1863,  and  1865  he  represented  this  county  in  the  lower 
house  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  during  the  latter  term 
was  elected  Speaker.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  assistant 
census  marshal.  In  1871 ,  while  work  was  progressing  upon 
the  road-bed  of  the  Mansfield,  Coldwater  and  Lake  Michi- 
gan Railroad,  he,  with  John  F.  Gilkey,  completed  seven 


*  Samuel  Brown,  the  father  of  Samuel  T.  Brown,  gave  this  land  in 
1837,  and  intended  to  make  a  deed  of  the  same,  but  there  being  no 
deed  found  on  record  after  his  death,  his  son,  who  had  his  father's 
title  to  the  land,  made  deed  of  the  lot  about  1 .858-59.— G.  E.  R. 


miles  of  the  same.     Again,  in  1876,  he  represented  Kal- 
amazoo County  in  the  State  Senate. 

Mr.  Read  is  still  a  resident  of  the  village,  and  recalls  the 
fact  that  when  he  came  here  in  1842  there  were  then  re- 
siding within  the  present  village  limits  Dr. -Uriah  Upjohn, 
Asa  Jones,  Loyal  H.  Jones,  Ashbel  Shepard,  Mrs.  Gid- 
dings  and  sons,  John  and  James  White,  David  Butler, 
Sylvester  Mills,  Mumford  Eldred,  Jr.,  John  D.  Batchelder, 
Asa  Davis,  Isaac  Davis,  Solomon  Burch,  William  B.  Powers, 
Stephen  Cummings,  Henry  M.  Stevens,  George  A.  Lock- 
hart,  Henry  L.  Mills,  Simon  Howe,  Nelson  P.  Bowen, 
Alfred  Nevins,  A.  R.  Brown,  Samuel  Brown,  Samuel  T. 
Brown,  Joel  Johnson,  Henry  B.  Hicks,  Rev.  Calvin  Clark, 
Charles  B.  Brown,  and  Chauncey  W.  Calkins.  Dr.  Reuben 
Hawley  settled  here  about  1856. 

Incorporation. — Pursuant  to  an  act  entitled  an  act  to 
incorporate  the  village  of  Richland,  approved  March  18, 
1871,  the  people  residing  within  the  corporate  limits  assem- 
bled at  the  Prairie  Seminary  building,  April  9,  1872,  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  their  first  board  of  village  officers. 
Morgan  Curtis  and  Charles  W.  Jones  were  chosen  judges 
of  the  election,  and  William  S.  Logan  and  George  N.  Jewett 
clerks.     The  whole  number  of  votes  polled  was  51. 

The  following  officers  were  declared  elected  :  Charles  B. 
Brown,  President;  William  S.  Logan,  Charles  W.  Jones, 
Gilbert  E.  Read,  Alvin  B.  Barnes,  Trustees;  George  N. 
Jewett,  Recorder;  Morgan  Curtis,  Assessor;  Norman  S. 
Whitney,  Treasurer. 

The  officers  subsequently  elected  are  shown  by  years  as 
follows:  1873,  Charles  B.  Brown,  President;  George  N. 
Jewett,  Recorder ;  Patrick  H.  Gilkey,  Seymour  S.  Cum- 
mings, Trustees ;  Morgan  Curtis,  Assessor ;  Edwin  Mason, 
Treasurer.  1871,  Charles  B.  Brown,  President;  George 
N.  Jewett,  Recorder;  William  S.  Logan,  William  B.  Bar- 
rett, Trustees ;  Chas.  A.  Crosby,  Assessor ;  Edwin  Mason, 
Treasurer.  1875,  Charles  B.  Brown,  President ;  George 
N.  Jewett,  Recorder ;  Patrick  H.  Gilkey,  Seymour  S.  Cum- 
mings, Trustees ;  Charles  A.  Crosby,  Assessor ;  Edwin 
Mason,  Treasurer. 

A  special  election  was  held  in  May,  1875,  and  the  follow- 
ing elected  to  fill  vacancies :  John  M.  Rankin,  Trustee ; 
George  N.  Jewett,  Gilbert  E.  Read,  Assessors ;  Oscar  D. 
Barnes,  Treasurer. 

1876,  Morgan  Curtis,  President;  George  N.  Jewett, 
Recorder ;  William  S.  Logan,  Ira  Peake,  Trustees ;  Gilbert 
E.  Read,  Assessor ;  Norman  S.  Whitney,  Treasurer.  1877, 
John  M.  Rankin,  President;  George  N.  Jewett,  Recorder; 
Seymour  S.  Cummings,  Edwin  Mason,  Trustees ;  William 
S.  Logan,  Assessor ;  Norman  S.  Whitney,  Treasurer.  1878, 
John  M.  Rankin,  President ;  George  N.  Jewett,  Recorder ; 
William  S.  Logan,  George  M.  Evers,  Trustees;  William 
S.  Logan,  Assessor;  Norman  S.  Whitney,  Treasurer. 
1879,  John  M.  Rankin,  President ;  Samuel  P.  Jewett, 
Recorder ;  Norman  S.  Whitney,  William  L.  Curtis,  Trus- 
tees;  William  S.  Logan,  Assessor ;  Morgan  Curtis,  Treas- 
urer. 

SECRET   BENEVOLENT   ASSOCIATIONS. 
ODD-FELLOWS. 

Richland  Lodge ,  No.  52, — This  lodge  was  instituted 
Feb.  24,  1851 ;  Andrew  M.  Evans,  George  W.  Warren, 
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Horace  M.  Peck,  William  C.  Sabin,  and  Leonard  S.  Evans 
being  the  charter  members.  Andrew  M.  Evans  was  elected 
N.  G.,  and  George  W.  Warren,  Secretary.  Their  charter 
was  granted  July  23,  1852. 

The  presiding  officers,  or  Noble  Grands,  of  the  lodge 
during  subsequent  years  are  shown  as  follows : 

1851,  Andrew  M.  Evans,  Wm.  C.  Sabin;  1852,  Horace  M.  Peck,  Gil- 
bert E.  Read ;  1853,  Frank  Little,  Samuel  T.  Smith  ;  1854,  Henry 
Knappen,  Abner  Charles ;  1855,  Charles  W.  Jones,  William  S. 
Logan;  1856,  Win.  J.  Doane,  Richard  H.  Warn;  1857,  Charles 
B.  Brown,  David  II.  Daniels;  1858,  Edward  Wood,  Charles  W. 
Jones;  1859,  Charles  B.  Brown,  Nelson  H.  Walbridge;  1860, 
Samuel  C.  Campbell,  Ashman  A.  Knappen;  1861,  Leonard  S. 
Evan's,  Albertus  A.  Bissell;  1862,  Charles  B.  Brown,  Elmer  N. 
Peck;  1863,  Amasa  S.  Parker,  Reuben  S.  Hawley;  1864,  Levi 
Wood,  George  L.  Slater;  1865,  Addison  M.  Tucker,  John  Q. 
Cressey ;  1866,  Samuel  Langdon,  Norman  C.  Jewett;  1867,  Nor- 
man S.  Whitney,  Gilbert  E.  Read  ;  1868,  Heman  B.  Brownell, 
David  R.  Chandler;  1869,  Charles  P.  Morse,  Elisha  Marble; 
1870,  Harvey  E.  Crawford,  Chas.  B.  Brown  ;  1871,  Aaron  Blake, 
Wm.  H.  Barrett;  1872,  Charles  B.  Brown,  Nelson  H.  Walbridge; 
1873,  Nelson  II.  Walbridge,  Charles  B.  Brown ;  1874-75,  Charles 
B.  Brown;  1876,  Elmer  N.  Peck  ;  1877-79,  Aaron  Blake;  1880, 
George  L.  Slater. 

Other  present  officers  are  D.  R.  Chandler,  V.  G. ;  Gilbert 
E.  Read,  Rec.  Sec. ;  Aaron  Blake,  Treas. ;  and  William  S. 
Logan,  Per.  Sec. 

Regular  meetings  are  held  Wednesday  evenings  of  each 
week  in  their  lodge-rooms  at  Richland  village. 

MASONIC. 

Richland  Lodge,  No.  217,  F.  and  A.  M.,  began  work 
under  a  dispensation  dated  Jan  11,  1866.  A  charter  was 
granted  Jan.  10,  1867;  Daniel  L.  Johnson,  Samuel  C. 
Wilkinson,  Amos  Bartholomew,  Peter  Hopple,  Arthur 
Millspaugh,  Asa  Hoag,  George  W.  Brown,  and  E.  C.  Hath- 
away being  the  charter  members. 

The  first  election  resulted  as  follows :  Daniel  L.  Johnson, 
W.  M. ;  Amos  Bartholomew,  S.  W. ;  Samuel  C.  Wilkin- 
son, J.  W. ;  E.  C.  Hathaway,  Treas. ;  Asa  Hoag,  Sec. ; 
George  W.  Brown,  S.  D. ;  Arthur  Millspaugh,  J.  D. ; 
Jackson  Edgar,  Tyler. 

The  subsequent  presiding  officers  have  been  as  follows : 

William  S.  Logan,  1868  to  1870,  inclusive;  Daniel  Johnson,  1871; 
William  S.  Logan,  1872  to  1877,  inclusive;  Francis  T.  Bingham, 
1878  to  the  present  time.  Other  present  officers  are  David  R. 
Chandler,  S.  W. ;  Reuben  Spencer,  J.  W. ;  Oscar  D.  Barnes,  Treas. ; 
William  S.  Logan,  Sec. ;  Sylvester  Frana,  S.  D. ;  Charles  T. 
Brown,  J.  D.;  Albert  Oatman,  Samuel  P.  Jewett,  Stewards; 
William  H.  Barrett,  Tyler. 

Regular  communications  are  held  Monday  evening  on  or 
before  the  full  moon  in  their  hall,  over  Gilkey  &  Doolittle's 
store,  Richland,  Mich. 

RELIGIOUS.** 

The  Presbyterian  Church. — On  a  Saturday  in  the  early 
part  of  May,  1830,  several  families  from  Ohio  came  to  the 
east  part  of  "  Gull  Prairie,"  and  camped  under  some  oaks, 
not  far  from  the  place  now  (1879)  owned  by  John  Harvey. 
They  drove  their  ox- teams  with  covered  wagons,  containing 
supplies  for  the  journey  and  household  goods.  Col.  Isaac 
Barnes  and  family  came  two  weeks  earlier.  He  drove  the 
first  team  through  from   Battle   Creek.      Before  leaving 

*  By  Rev.  Milton  Bradley. 


Ohio  several  heads  of  families  had  entered  into  a  written 
agreement  that  they  would  make  it  their  first  business, 
wherever  they  might  locate,  to  secure  religious  privileges 
for  themselves  and  the  people.  If  afterwards  they  seemed 
to  any  of  the  new  settlers  to  be  exclusive  and  bigoted,  it 
grew  out  of  this  laudable  ambition  to  plant  a  Christian 
colony.  The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath.  They  rested  and 
worshiped.  As  they  sung  the  songs  of  the  church,  read 
the  Bible,  and  bowed  in  prayer,  the  Indians,  who  were  en- 
camped not  far  away,  gathered  around  and  listened  atten- 
tively to  their  devotions.  In  this  manner  they  took  pos- 
session of  the  land  for  Christ.  This  was  the  first  Christian 
assembly  in  this  part  of  the  country.  From  that  time  the 
people  continued  to  keep  the  Sabbath  for  worship  and  re- 
ligious instruction.  They  met  in  some  log  house,  and  gave 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  the  worship  of 
God.  These  informal  Sabbath  meetings  and  Bible  studies 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Sabbath-school  and  the  organized 
church.  Religious  services  were  conducted  by  laymen,  for 
as  yet  no  clergyman  of  any  denomination  had  located  here. 

Rev.  William  Jones,  a  Presbyterian,  from  New  York, 
came  a  year  later,  in  June,  1831.  Rev.  Levi  White,  a 
Congregationalist,  from  Massachusetts,  came  in  May,  1832. 
Rev.  Mason  Knappen,  a  Congregationalist,  from  Vermont, 
came  in  1838.  Rev.  Mr.  Slater,  from  the  Carey  Indian 
Mission,  near  Niles,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Ferry,  from  the  Mack- 
inac Mission,  then  about  locating  at  Grand  Haven,  prob- 
ably spent  a  Sabbath  or  more  here  in  1830-31. 

On  Friday,  Oct.  14,  1831,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in 
the  hewed-log  house  of  Cornelius  Northrop  to  consider  the 
question  of  organizing  a  church.  Rev.  Luther  Humphrey, 
of  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Joseph,  was  invited  to  act  as 
moderator,  and  Rev.  William  Jones,  clerk.  Those  present 
were  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists,  about  equally 
divided.  It  was  determined  to  organize  a  church,  and  by 
the  casting  vote  of  the  moderator  it  was  decided  that  it 
should  be  a  Presbyterian  Church. 

On  the  Sabbath  following,  Oct.  16,  1831,  a  meeting  was 
held  to  complete  the  organization.  Rev.  Luther  Humphrey 
was  moderator,  and  Rev.  William  Jones  clerk.  The  fol- 
lowing persons  gave  assent  to  articles  of  faith  prepared 
by  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Joseph,  entered  into  covenant, 
and  were  constituted  a  church,  styled  "  The  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Gull  Prairie":  James  Porter,  Mrs.  Mary 
Porter,  Mrs.  Mary  Norton,  John  B.  Barnes,  Mrs.  Emilia 
Barnes,  Cornelius  Northrop,  Mrs.  Mary  Northrop,  Dr. 
Cyfenius  Thompson,  Orville  Barnes,  Mrs.  Thankful  Barnes, 
Mrs.  Mary  Logan,  Mrs.  Jane  L.  Giddings.  These  persons 
were  received  by  letter.  Also  the  following  persons  came 
in  on  profession  of  their  faith :  Mrs.  Ann  Thompson,  Levi 
S.  White,  Jonathan  Russell,  Mrs.  Adaline  Russell,  Miss 
Eliza  Ockford, — seventeen  in  all.  Two  children  were  then 
baptized,  Jonathan  Thompson  and  Catharine  Jones.  The 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  observed  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  place. 

One  year  two  months  and  sixteen  days  after  the  organi- 
zation the  church  met  by  appointment,  Jan.  2, 1833.  Rev. 
Levi  White  was  appointed  moderator,  and  Rev.  William 
Jones  clerk.  Up  to  this  date  no  church  officers  had  been 
chosen.     Rev.  Levi  White  had  preached  occasionally  for  a 
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few  months.  At  that  meeting  the  following  persons  pre- 
sented letters  from  other  churches,  which  were  received, 
and  they  became  members:  Samuel  Brown,  Mrs.  Mary 
Brown,  Augustus  Mills,  Mrs.  Louisa  Mills,  Simeon  Mills, 
Mrs.  Clarissa  Mills,  Miss  Sarah  Mills,  Eli  P.  Mills,  Samuel 
Woodruff,  Mrs.  Betsey  Woodruff,  Miss  Betsey  A.  Wood- 
ruff, Asa  Jones,  Loyal  Jones,  Mrs.  Matilda  Jones,  Edwin 
Mason,  Mrs.  Clarissa  Mason,  Willard  Mills,  Mrs.  Maria 
Mills,  Sylvester  Mills,  David  W.  Daniels,  Mrs.  Mary 
Daniels,  Rev.  Levi  White,  Mrs.  Mary  White,  Dr.  Henry 
White,  Miss  Mary  E.  White,  Miss  Harriet  White,  Miss 
Julia  White,  Miss  Lucy  White, — in  all  29.  With  the 
17  at  the  organization,  the  whole  number  is  now  46. 

Jan.  12,  1833,  the  church  elected  Samuel  Brown  and 
Simeon  Mills  to  the  office  of  deacon,  and  James  Porter, 
Samuel  Brown,  Samuel  Woodruff,  Simeon  Mills,  and  John 
B.  Barnes,  elders,  who  accepted  the  office  to  which  they  had 
been  chosen,  except  John  B.  Barnes,  and  were  ordained  on 
the  5th  of  May,  1833. 

The  church  as  yet  had  no  stated  preaching,  but  were 
supplied  occasionally  by  Bev.  Levi  White,  Rev.  William 
Jones,  and  Rev.  Mason  Knappen. 

In  the  winter  of  1833-34  the  people  were  blessed  with  a 
remarkable  work  of  grace,  which  removed  difficulties,  united 
Christians,  and  brought  many  to  Christ.  Rev.  Mason 
Knappen  and  Rev.  James  Porter  were  active  and  efficient 
in  this  work,  assisted  by  Revs.  Jones  and  Humphrey. 

The  meetings  of  that  winter  were  generally  held  in  the 
house  of  Deacon  Samuel  Brown,  on  the  hill.  Almost  the 
whole  population  came  out,  and  were  deeply  moved.  As 
the  fruit  of  that  revival,  and  with  the  acceptance  of  ten  by 
letter,  the  church  received,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1834,  50 
members,  making  95  in  all  who  had  within  two  years  and 
seven  months  become  members  of  this  church.  The  pro- 
portion of  Christian  families  in  the  whole  population  was 
larger  at  this  date  than  at  any  subsequent  period  in  our 
history.  The  church  was  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery 
of  St.  Joseph.  The  sessional  records  were  first  examined 
and  approved  by  that  Presbytery  Feb.  6,  1835,  and  signed 
by  the  moderator,  Rev.  Noah  M.  Wells,  who  is  now  (1879) 
living,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-nine  years. 

Rev.  Levi  White  officiated  as  moderator  of  the  session 
up  to  Aug.  31,  1835.  Rev.  Silas  Woodbury  first  appears 
as  moderator  of  the  session  Jan.  25,  1836,  and  was  em- 
ployed to  preach  part  of  the  time  for  that  year.  The  ser- 
vices were  held,  in  the  summer  months,  in  the  old  un- 
finished church  near  Deacon  Brown's,  which  was  never 
completed,  finally  sold,  long  used  as  a  barn,  and  torn  down 
in  July,  1877. 

The  session  had  been  enlarged  on  the  recommendation 
of  Presbytery,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  those  who  pre- 
ferred Congregational  usages,  and  now  consisted  of  Samuel 
Brown,  Dauphin  Brown,  Edwin  Mason,  Samuel  Woodruff, 
John  B.  Barnes,  Orville  Barnes,  Simeon  Mills,  and  James 
Porter, — eight  members. 

On  the  31st  of  August,  1836,  a  meeting  of  the  congre- 
gation was  held  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  pastor.  Rev. 
Marcus  Harrison  was  moderator.  Rev.  Silas  Woodbury 
received  a  unanimous  call,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this 
call  was  ever  prosecuted. 


For  the  next  year  and  three  months  Rev.  M.  Knappen 
and  others  preached  occasionally,  so  that  Sabbath  worship 
was  never  omitted,  and  Sabbath-school  teaching  was  con- 
stantly carried  forward.  During  the  years  1836-37  a  new 
house  of  worship  was  erected  on  the  lot  now  (1879)  owned 
by  the  society,  which  was  dedicated  on  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1837.  Rev.  Marcus  Harrison  preached  the  sermon, 
and  Rev.  Calvin  Clark  offered  the  prayer  of  dedication. 
This  was  the  first  appearance  of  Brother  Clark  in  the  con- 
gregation. He  remained  with  them  two  months,  and  a 
general  revival  followed  the  services  of  dedication.  Rev. 
Mr.  Grurney,  from  Coldwater,  aided  efficiently  in  those  re- 
vival services.  On  the  7th  of  February,  1838,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  congregation,  of  which  Rev.  Luther  Humphrey 
was  moderator,  Rev.  Calvin  Clark  was  called  to  become  the 
pastor.  This  call  was  accepted,  and  on  the  8th  day  of 
February,  1838,  he  was  installed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Kalamazoo.  Rev.  Silas  Woodbury  presided,  Rev.  Luke 
Lyon  preached  the  sermon,  Rev.  Mr.  McCoy  gave  the 
charge  to  the  pastor,  and  Rev.  S.  Humphrey  to  the  people. 
As  early  as  April  following,  44  had  been  received  into 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  16  into  the  Congregational 
Church. 

Previous  to  this  date,  early  in  1836,  a  Congregational 
Church  had  been  organized  at  the  house  of  Hon.  Joseph 
Miller,  by  Rev.  John  D.  Pierce,  from  Marshall,  and  Rev. 
Mason  Knappen.  But  from  the  time  of  the  dedication  ser- 
vices the  two  churches  had  worshiped  together,  and  both 
had  shared  richly  in  the  revival  interest. 

Rev.  Mason  Knappen  had  been  earnest  and  efficient  in 
helping  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  work,  Brother 
Clark  officiating  for  his  own  church,  as  pastor  in  receiving 
members,  and  in  the  sacraments  was  requested  to  officiate 
for  the  Congregational  Church  in  the  same  manner;  so  that 
on  the  same  day  and  hour,  in  the  one  congregation,  mem- 
bers were  added  to  both  churches ;  one  pastor  officiating, 
administering  baptism,  and  uniting  with  both  in  the  Lord's 
Supper.  This  was  an  index  to  the  character  and  catholic 
spirit  of  Brother  Clark,  which,  on  this  and  other  fields  of 
labor,  he  continued  to  manifest  in  labors  abundant,  always 
welcomed  and  trusted  by  Christians  of  every  name,  until 
on  the  4th  of  June,  1877,  at  his  residence  in  Marshall,  he 
fell  asleep  in  Jesus  and  went  home. 

From  this  date,  April  1,  1838,  the  church  continued 
under  the  care  of  Brother  Clark,  with  a  good  degree  of 
prosperity,  but  without  anything  of  special  interest  in  its 
history  up  to  the  4th  of  May,  1842.  He  had  now  been 
pastor  over  four  years.  At  this  date,  a  meeting  of  the 
church  having  been  called  for  the  purpose,  the  "  Plan  of 
Union"  was  adopted,  which  in  1801  had  been  arranged 
between  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  the  Association  of  Connecticut. 

A  minority  of  the  church  opposed  this  change,  held  that 
the  act  of  the  majority  was  unconstitutional,  and  claimed 
to  be  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  occasion  for  adopting 
this  "  plan  of  union"  was  found  in  the  fact  that  two  churches 
were  not  needed,  and  could  not  well  be  sustained ;  with  the 
expectation  also  that  the  Congregational  members  would  be 
satisfied  with  the  privileges  thus  offered,  and  come  into  the 
Presbyterian  Church.     The  Congregation alists  were  plan- 
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ning  to  build  a  house  of  worship,  having  the  sympathy  of 
some  of  the  Presbyterian  members.  The  action  taken  was 
regarded  by  many  as  a  wise  compromise  for  peace  and  unity. 
It  was  approved  by  Presbytery,  and  on  the  3d  of  Septem- 
ber, 1842,  the  old  officers  having  resigned,  a  new  board  of 
officers  was  elected  in  place  of  the  elders,  consisting  of  six 
members,  arranged  in  classes,  to  serve  three  years,  two 
going  out  of  office  each  year.  This  board  was  to  be  known 
as  a  committee  in  Congregational  usage  and  a  board  of 
elders  in  Presbyterian  government,  being  ordained  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  form  of  government  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.     The  deacons  still  held  their  office  as  before. 

During  the  next  year,  or  up  to  July  5,  1843,  several 
members  were  added  to  the  church  by  profession  and  by 
letter.  A  part  of  the  Congregational  Church  came  in  after 
the  above  plan  had  been  adopted,  though  that  church  was 
not  formally  disbanded  until  a  later  date. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  1843,  Rev.  Calvin  Clark  presented 
his  resignation  to  a  meeting  of  the  congregation,  which  was 
accepted,  and  a  commissioner  appointed  to  present  the  case 
before  Presbytery,  which  met  in  Allegan,  July  6,  1843. 
Presbytery,  having  heard  both  parties,  dissolved  the  pastoral 
relation  between  Rev.  C.  Clark  and  the  congregation  at 
Richland,  and  on  the  17th  of  July,  1843,  Rev.  Ova  P. 
Hoyt  preached  in  that  church  and  declared  the  pulpit  va- 
cant.    During  that  summer  several  ministers  preached. 

On  the  12th  of  October,  1843,  Rev.  Milton  Bradley 
came  here  on  the  recommendation  of  Rev.  0.  P.  Hoyt, 
then  pastor  at  Kalamazoo.  His  first  sermon  was  preached 
Oct.  14,  1843.  At  that  time  the  six  Mills  brothers,  Dea- 
con Samuel  Brown,  Samuel  Woodruff,  Edwin  Mason,  A. 
S.  Parker,  John  B.  and  Orville  Barnes,  Asa  and  Loyal 
Jones,  with  their  families,  were  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion. He  remained  here,  preaching  every  Sabbath,  until 
the  22d  of  December,  when  the  congregation,  moderated 
by  Rev.  0.  P.  Hoyt,  gave  him  a  call  to  settle  on  a  salary 
of  $400  per  year.  This  call  was  not  then  accepted.  He 
spent  the  winter  in  Illinois.  In  May,  1844,  he  accepted 
the  call  made  the  December  before,  returned  to  the  congre- 
gation, and  was  settled  as  pastor  July  10, 1844,  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Kalamazoo,  coming  to  this  Presbytery  from  the 
Presbytery  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  Northern  New  York.  Rev. 
Ova  P.  Hoyt  preached  the  sermon,  Rev.  James  McLanin 
charged  the  pastor,  and  Rev.  Calvin  Clark  the  people. 

The  session  or  committee  of  the  church  then  consisted 
of  Rufus  Read,  Josiah  Buell,  John  B.  Barnes,  Lorin  Mills, 
A.  R.  Brown,  and  A.  S.  Parker. 

It  was  not  until  Oct.  21,  1848,  that  all  the  friction  in 
regard  to  church  organization  was  finally  and  satisfactorily 
removed.  The  Presbyterian  families  who  had  been  dissat- 
isfied, and  all  the  Congregational  families  but  two,  then  came 
into  the  church.  During  this  first  four  years  the  congre- 
gation had  become,  harmonious,  and  some  by  profession  and 
some  by  letter  had  united  with  the  church.  It  had  been  the 
special  work  of  the  pastor  to  remove  obstacles,  harmonize 
the  people,  and  bring  all  Christians  of  our  faith  into  one 
body  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit.  The  work  was  successful 
in  the  wisdom  of  God,  so  that  for  a  third  of  a  century  not 
a  ripple  of  the  old  embarrassments  has  returned  to  disturb 
the  peace^of  the  congregation. 


Soon  after  the  final  adjustment  of  our  church  policy  to 
meet  and  harmonize  the  views  of  the  people,  there  was  a 
more  general  awakening,  and  this  record  is  made:  "It 
should  be  recorded,  to  the  praise  of  God,  that  for  a  few 
months  past  he  has  been  reviving  his  work  of  grace  among 
this  people."  The  Christian  work  of  the  congregation  was 
carried  forward,  and  no  disturbing  influences  were  allowed 
to  prevail.  In  all  the  thirty-three  years,  from  1844  to 
1877,  some  were  coming  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  the 
largest  numbers  in  1867  and  1876. 

The  Sabbath-school  work  has  been  successfully  prosecuted. 
All  ages  have  been  retained  in  the  school,  so  that  it  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  religious  life  and  prosperity  of  the 
congregation.  This  third  of  a  century  has  been  a  period 
of  peace  and  Christian  unity,  remarkably  free  from  those 
evils  which  often  alienate  and  weaken  congregations.  The 
church  has  often  been  weakened  by  dismissions  and  re- 
movals, in  one  year  dismissing  about  one-fourth  of  its 
members. 

It  has  occupied  largely  the  eastern  half  of  the  township, 
with  a  circle  of  families  west  of  that  line ;  and  the  Meth- 
odists, the  only  other  church  working  to  any  great  extent  in 
this  township,  have  held  the  west  half,  with  some  families 
on  the  east.  These  two  churches  have  always  cherished  a 
Christian  fellowship  for  each  other,  and  have  wrought  to- 
gether in  harmony  when  occasion  required.  The  congre- 
gation occupied  the  old  house  of  worship  until  1861.  The 
present  church  was  built  in  1860,  by  Wm.  Doolittle  and 
Stephen  B.  Patrick.  It  was  dedicated  in  February,  1861. 
The  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Huggins,  of 
Kalamazoo.  The  audience-room  is  45  by  65  feet,  with  a 
chapel  in  the  rear,  seating  from  100  to  150  persons.  The 
property  is  worth  $10,000. 

From  this  congregation  four  have  entered  the  ministry 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  five  that  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  ;  ten  have  become  lawyers,  and  eight 
physicians.  The  one  pastor  has  married  300  couples,  and 
held  about  500  funeral  services.  If  the  pastor  and  people 
have  been  conservative  in  their  principles  and  methods 
of  Christian  work,  abhorring  shams  and  pretenses,  they  have 
always  been  true  to  temperance  and  freedom,  and  intelli- 
gently interested  in  the  influence  and  spread  of  the  gospel. 
A  missionary  meeting  on  the  first,  and  a  Sabbath-school 
service  on  the  second  Sabbath  evening  of  each  month,  for 
the  whole  congregation,  have  always  been  held. 

On  the  22d  of  December,  1877,  the  pastor  was  suddenly 
laid  aside  from  his  work.  The  congregation  promptly  gave 
him  six  months  for  rest,  with  a  continuation  of  salary.  The 
salary  had  grown  from  $400  in  1844,  to  $1000,  in  1877. 
At  the  end  of  six  months  he  was  not  able  to  resume  his 
work,  and  resigned.  The  resignation  was  accepted,  and, 
by  joint  action  of  the  congregation  and  the  Presbytery, 
he  was  made  pastor  emeritus.  During  the  year  1878  the 
pulpit  was  supplied  by  several  ministers,  and  the  religious 
interests  of  the  congregation  were  carried  forward  by  the 
session. 

In  November,  1878,  Rev.  John  D.  McCord,  from  Allegan, 
and  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Kalamazoo,  was  em- 
ployed for  one  year,  and  entered  upon  his  labors  with  earn- 
estness and  success.    The  congregations  were  well  sustained, 
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and  additions  were  made  to  the  church.  At  the  close  of 
the  year,  in  November,  1879,  he  was  engaged  for  another 
year,  and  continues  in  his  work.  The  church  is  hopeful 
for  the  future.  The  society  is  out  of  debt,  and  the  old 
gospel  holds  its  way  among  the  people.  And  now,  at  this 
writing  (Dec.  29,  1879),  there  is  a  confident  expectation 
that  this  church,  which  has  lived  and  strengthened  itself 
for  near  half  a  century,  will,  in  her  next  half-century  work, 
be  enabled  (more  holy  and  efficient)  to  enter  upon  the  mil- 
lennial period. 

The  Second  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — Rev.  Wil- 
liam Daubney  may  be  considered  the  founder  of  Meth- 
odism in  this  immediate  section  of  country.  From  the 
time  of  his  settlement  here,  in  1835,  until  his  death,  in 
October,  1878,  he  was  active  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  an  apostle  and  leader.  His  field  extended  more 
particularly  into  Cooper  and  the  western  part  of  this  town- 
ship. 

However,  it  seems  that  no  regular  organization  of  this 
church  was  effected  here  until  Feb.  25,  1858,  when  Rev. 
S.  A.  Osborn,  after  holding  a  series  of  meetings  in  the 
school-house  of  District  No.  7,  formed  the  West  Richland 
Class  of  the  Prairieville  Circuit,  Rev.  Joseph  Jennings, 
presiding  elder. 

The  members  of  this  organization  were  Lawrence  Keef, 
Leader ;  Louisa  Keef,  Henry  Rector,  Julia  Rector,  J.  A. 
Bogardus,  Eliza  A.  Bogardus,  J.  W.  Briggs,  -Sophronia 
Briggs,  Silas  Gould,  Aseneth  Gould,  Franklin  Reeve, 
Fanny  A.  Reeve,  Harmon  Meddaugh,  Nancy  N.  Med- 
daugh,  John  Simons,  Jane  Simons,  Hetty  Green,  Sarah 
Spicer,  Cyrus  Watkins,  George  Tolhurst,  Eliza  Simons, 
Helen,  Simons,  Maria  Dodd,  Esther  Sweet,  Ambrose 
Ward,  J.  F.  Reeve,  Ann  M.  Reeve,  Elizabeth  Town,  J. 
W.  Sweet,  Myron  Green,  Phebe  J.  Johnson,  Peter  Sweet, 
Lucy  J.  Wilson,  Phebe  Sweet,  Delos  White,  Elizabeth 
White,  R.  Pearce,  Theron  Levase,  Emily  Stewart,  Cornelia 
Divers. 

The  pastors  succeeding  Mr.  Osborn  are  named  in  the 
order  of  their  succession,  as  follows :  Revs.  Luman  Gee,  J. 
I  Buell,  E.  H.  Day,  E.  C.  Chambers,  H.  C.  Peck,  E.  Mar- 
ble, M.  I.  Smith,  Thomas  Cleghorn,  J.  White,  E.  H.  Day, 
and  Shubael  P.  Hewett,  the  present  pastor,  who  came  in 
1877.  A  parsonage  was  built  in  Richland  village  in  1861, 
and  a  church  edifice,  capable  of  seating  200  people,  and 
situated  upon  section  6,  was  erected  in  1866-67.  This 
society  numbers  68  members  at  the  present  time,  and  their 
church  property  is  valued  at  $3700. 

Other  Church  Organizations. — A  class  in  Methodism, 
known  as  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Rich- 
land, was  formed  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  Second 
Church.  Their  meetings  were  held  in  the  Knappen  school- 
house,  but  the  organization  has  ceased  to  exist. 

The  Wesley  an  Methodist  Society r,  of  which  Samuel 
Boyles,  Horace  Coppins,  Isaac  Gay,  David  Carpenter, 
David  Reynolds,  R.  Crosby,  George  W.  Townsend,  Nathan 
Howson,  Robert  O.  Carpenter,  Henry  Deline,  George  W. 
Wood,  Loren  Francisco,  and  U.  Upjohn  were  members, 
was  organized  at  quite  an  early  day,  and  regularly  incor- 
porated as.  the  First  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society  of  Rich- 
land, March  10,  1867.  At  one  time  it  was  an  active  and 
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thriving  organization,  and  meetings  were  held  in  the  old 
church  edifice  of  the  Presbyterian  Society  ;  but  this  too 
has  disbanded. 

The  Richland  Sabbath- School. — The  first  organization 
formed  among  the  early  settlers  of  Gull  Prairie  was  the 
Sabbath-school.     During  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1830, 
the  few  families  then  living  upon  the  prairie  were  accus- 
tomed to  meet  in  the  small  log  house  of  John  B.  Barnes, 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  road,  a  little  east  of  where 
the  barn  now  stands,  on  the  place   now  owned  by  A.  A. 
Bissell.     They  organized  themselves  into  a  Sabbath-school, 
with  Orville  Barnes  as  superintendent  and  teacher.     The 
organization  has  been  kept  up  from  that  day  to  the  present 
time,  and  from  that  small  beginning  has  grown  our  Sabbath- 
school  of  to-day  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
In  1831  it  was  held  at  the  house  of  Cornelius  Northrop, 
and  reorganized,  with  Deacon  Simeon  Mills  as  superintend- 
ent.    After  the  erection  of  the  first  church  building  it  was 
held  there,  with  Deacon  Isaac  Briggs  as  superintendent, 
who  held  the  office  for  three  years.     He  was  succeeded  by 
Rockwell  May,  one  year ;  and  he  by  Loyal  H.  Jones,  two 
years ;  Simeon  Mills,  two  years  ;  Lorien  Mills,  four  years ; 
Simeon  Mills,  two  years;  Alfred  Neyins,  two  years;  E. 
N.  Peck,  one  year ;  Edwin  Mason,  two  years ;  E.  R.  Mil- 
ler, six  years ;  Milton  Bradley,  two  years ;  E.  R.  Miller, 
five  years ;  Ira  Hoyt,  three  years ;  James  Kirkland,  one 
year  ;  Milton  Bradley,  three  years  ;  G.  E.  Read,  five  years ; 
Wm.  Doolittle,  one   year;    G.  E.  Read,   two   years,  the 
present  superintendent.     The  school  now  numbers  about 
300  upon  the  roll,  with  an  average  attendance  of  160  each 
Sabbath,  and  is  divided  into  19  classes.     The  present  offi- 
cers of   the  Sunday-school  are  E.  R.  Miller,  President ; 
Marvin  Barrett,  Vice-President ;   W.  E.  Barrett,  Secretary 
and    Treasurer;    Mrs.  Lucy   Knappen,  Librarian;  G.  E. 
Read,  Superintendent;  Samuel  M.  Brown,  Assistant  Su- 
perintendent ;  W.  E.  Barrett,  Chorister.     The  teachers  are 
Deacon   Edwin  Mason,  Deacon  E.  N.  Peck,  Rev.  J.  D. 
McCord,  E.  R.  Miller,  B.  F.  Doolittle,  Geo.  H.  Ball,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Little,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Curtis,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Read,  Mrs. 
Jerome  Ward,  Mrs.  Kate  Peake,  Misses  Sarah  A.  Bradley, 
Mary  E.  Peake,  Jennie  Parker,  Sophia  Humphrey,  Carrie 
Barnes,   E.    B.   Barnes,  Ella  Jackson,  Addie  Buell.     In 
connection  with  the  school,  a  Sunday-school  concert  on  the 
second   Sabbath  of   the  month  has   been   maintained  for 
nearly  forty  years,  and  has  become  a  very  interesting  aux- 
iliary of  the  school.     At  the  time  this  school  was  organized 
there  were  but  four  Sabbath-schools  in  the  State,  and  none 
west  of  Ann  Arbor.     Other  schools  are  now  maintained 
in  the  town.     One  at  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  in 
the  northwest  part  of  the  town,  organized  in  the  old  log 
school-house  in  that  district  over  twenty  years  ago.     This 
has  been  sustained  with  a  great  degree  of  interest,  and 
out  of  it  has  grown   the  present  church   located  there. 
During  the  summer  months  schools  are  sustained  in  many 
of  the  school   districts   of  the  town.     During   the   past 
season  five  schools  were  held,  besides  the  two  at  the  churches. 
Our  township  Sunday-school  organization   dates  back  to 
1870.      Its  present  officers  are  John  M.  Barrett,  Presi* 
dent ;  E.   N.  Peck,  Vice-President ;  Albert  Little,  Secre- 
tary; and  Eli  Firth,  Treasurer.     The  meetings  are  held 
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quarterly,  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  The  Sunday- 
school  has  contributed  in  a  great  measure  to  make  the  town 
what  it  is  to-day. 

The  Baptist  Bell.—lw  the  winter  of  1841  and  '42  the 
subject  of  a  church- bell  was  agitated. 

Mr.  Stephen  Cummings  (then  a  merchant  of  Richland, 
in  company  with  Simon  Howe)  proposed  to  the  citizens 
that  if  they  would  pledge  upon  a  subscription  paper  a  cer- 
tain number  of  barrels  of  flour  he  could  obtain  a  bell  for 
them.  A  paper  was  circulated  ;  the  amount  was  secured. 
Mr.  Cummings  took  the  paper  East  with  him  in  the  spring 
of  1842  to  Mr.  Meneely,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  But  he  found  that 
while  Mr.  Meneely  was  willing  to  furnish  the  good  people 
of  Richland  with  a  bell,  he  was  not  willing  to  accept  the 
subscription  paper  payable  in  flour  after  harvest,  and  take 
the  risk  of  getting  his  pay.  Here  was  a  dilemma.  It 
would  not  do  for  Mr.  Cummings  to  disappoint  his  Richland 
friends.  Mr.  Meneely  would  not  sell  the  bell  and  take  the 
subscription  paper,  but  he  would  sell  the  bell  to  Mr.  Cum- 
mings and  take  his  pay  in  flour,  and  Cummings  might  look 
to  the  subscription  paper,  which  he  recommended  to  be  as 
good  as  wheat.  The  arrangement  was  made  ;  Mr.  Cum- 
mings bought  the  bell,  and  was  to  pay  for  it  in  flour.  In 
due  time  the  bell  came,  and  was  placed  in  the  belfry  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  amid  great  rejoicing  of  the  people. 
Arrangements  were  made  to  have  the  bell  rung  for  meeting, 
for  funerals,  and  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  nine  A.M., 
twelve  M.  and  nine  p.m.  It  proved  to  be  a  bell  of  excel- 
lent tone,  weighing  some  800  pounds,  and  was  the  largest 
bell  in  Western  Michigan.  But  the  wheat  crop  proved  to 
be  a  poor  harvest.  Many  were  late  in  threshing,  and  winter 
set  in  early  before  the  flour  was  all  delivered;  and,  like 
all  such  papers,  some  of  it  was  found  to  be  unavailable,  and 
some  of  the  flour  that  went  forward,  was  sent  so  late  that  it 
did  not  reach  its  destination  until  spring. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Cummings  had  failed,  and  in  June, 
1843,  left  for  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Meneely  had  received 
only  a  part  of  his  pay.  The  Richland  Society  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  bell,  and  it  was  sending  forth  its  joyful  notes 
at  early  morn,  at  noon,  and  at  evening.  Thus  matters  rested 
until  May,  1845.  During  the  winter  previous  M.  Eldred, 
Jr.,  who  had  for  nearly  fifteen  years  been  a  prominent  citi- 
zen of  Richland,  bought  the  mill  property  at  Gull  Creek,  as 
it  was  then  called,  and  moved  his  stock  of  goods  therein,  sold 
his  real  estate,  resigned  his  office  of  postmaster  in  favor  of 
Elijah  N.  Bissell,  with  the  understanding  that  the  office 
should  be  kept  at  Mr.  Bissell's  house  (where  A.  A.  Bissell 
now  resides),  and  had  secured  an  office  at  Yorkville  town- 
ship as  postmaster,  with  the  evident  design  of  making 
Yorkville  the  centre  of  business  for  the  surrounding  country. 
But  the  bell  called  the  people  together  at  Richland  and  not 
at  Yorkville.  Mr.  Eldred,  knowing  that  Mr.  Meneely  had 
not  received  his  pay,  informed  him  that  the  people  of  Rich- 
.  land  would  give  up  the  bell.  One  evening  in  May  rumor 
said  Mr.  Eldred  was  coming  the  next  morning  to  take 
down  the  bell.  The  trustees  were  called  together,  and  one 
of  the  number  was  sent  to  Yorkville  early  in  the  morning 
to  learn  if  there  was  any  foundation  for  the  report.  He 
found  it  only  too  true.  Mr.  Eldred  and  his  men  were 
ready  to  start  for  Gull  Prairie. 


Before  Mr.  Eldred  reached  Gull  Prairie,  word  had 
gone  out,  and  quite  a  number  of  people  had  collected.  Mr. 
Eldred  told  them  that  he  had  an  order  to  take  the  bell  down 
and  ship  it  to  Jackson.  They  responded  that  he  could  not 
take  the  bell.  Mr.  Eldred  walked  over  to  the  church ;  finding 
the  door  locked,  he  threw  himself  against  it  with  such  force 
as  to  open  it.  Finding  himself  closely  followed,  he  sprang 
up  the  ladder  into  the  belfry.  No  sooner  had  he  reached 
the  top  than  the  ladder  was  taken  down,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  bell  was  rung  as  it  was  never  rung  before.  Soon 
men  and  boys  were  seen  coming  in  hot  haste  from  all  parts 
of  the  prairie.  Mr.  Eldred,  becoming  satisfied  that  it 
would  be  fruitless  to  attempt  to  obtain  the  bell,  concluded 
that  the  better  part  of  valor  was  to  retreat,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  come  down.  Shortly  after  correspondence  was 
held  with  Mr.  Meneely  and  the  difficulty  Was  amicably 
settled.  Upon  the  erection  of  the  present  church,  in  1859, 
the  bell  was  taken  and  placed  upon  the  new  building,  where 
it  has  done  duty  ever  since. 

In  1877,  after  thirty-five  years  of  faithful  service,  it  was 
observed  that  its  tone  had  failed.  On  examination  it  was 
found  that  it  had  commenced  to  crack.  The  crack  was  cut 
out,  but  its  rich  tone  was  gone  forever,  and,  like  so  many  of 
our  early  pioneers  whom  it  has  tolled  to  their  last  resting- 
place,  it  will  soon  have  to  give  place  to  another. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Public  Schools. — The  people  who  began  a  settlement 
upon  Gull  Prairie  in  1830,  true  to  their  teachings  and  the 
principles  inculcated  by  a  New  England  ancestry,  estab- 
lished schools,  churches,  and  kindred  associations  at  an 
early  day. 

Thus  we  find  that  during  the  winter  of  1831-32,  Rev. 
William  Jones  taught  a  small  class,  which  met  for  instruc- 
tion at  his  own  house,  which  was  situated  upon  section  15. 
Among  his  pupils  were  Marsh  Giddings,  William  P.  Gid- 
dings,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  other  pioneers  who 
lived  in  his  immediate  vicinity. 

In  the  winter  of  1832-33,  Isaac  Briggs  taught  school 
in  a  small  log  house  built  for  the  purpose,  which  was  situ- 
ated just  north  of  the  present  residence  of  Robert  Bennett. 
The  following  summer  Miss  Celestia  Barnes,  daughter  of 
Tillotson  Barnes,  now  Mrs.  A.  S.  Parker,  taught  in  the 
same  building.  Still  later,  during  the  same  summer,  Miss 
Mary  White  began  teaching.  The  schools  last  mentioned 
were  in  charge  of  the  first  board  of  school  inspectors,  viz. : 
Henry  White,  Isaac  Briggs,  and  Lovell  Moore. 

During  the  winter  of  1836-37,  Lester  Barnes  taught  a 
select  school  in  a  small  log  house,  which  was  built  upon  the 
northwest  quarter  of  section  14,  or  the  village  plat  of  Ge- 
loster.  Among  his  pupils  were  William  Doolittle,  Alvin 
and  Melzer  P.  Barnes,  and  Joseph  Elliott,  a  young  Potta- 
wattomie  Indian.  A  brother  of  Governor  Epaphroditus 
Ransom  also  taught  a  select  school  in  a  building  situated 
near  the  southwest  corner  of  section  14,  within  the  present 
village  limits.  The  building  was  afterwards  used  as  a 
cooper-shop  and  burnt  in  1843. 

As  yet  no  school  districts  had  been  regularly  organized. 
The  school  inspectors  previously  mentioned  were,  elected  in 
1833,  but  none  succeeded  them  until  1837,  when,  at  the 
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spring  election  of  the  latter  year,  Mitchell  Hinsdill,  Wil- 
liam Logan,  and  George  Torrey  were  chosen  inspectors.  On 
the  10th  of  May,  1837,  they  held  a  meeting  at  the  tavern 
of  Timothy  Mills,  and  organized  five  school  districts,  de- 
scribing their  boundaries  as  follows : 

"District  No.  1. — Beginning  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  town- 
ship ;  thence  south  on  the  east  line  of  the  township  two  and  one-quarter 
miles ;  thence  west  parallel  with  the  section  lines  to  the  middle  of  sec- 
tion 15;  thence  south  to  the  centre  of  said  section,-  thence  west  to 
the  west  line  of  said  section  ;  thence  north  to  the  north  line  of  the 
township  ;  thence  east  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

"  District  No.  2. — Beginning  at  the  northeast  corner  of  section  4  ; 
thence  south  on  the  section  line  to  the  quarter  post  on  the  east  line 
of  section  16 ;  thence  west  on  the  quarter  line  to  the  west  line  of  the 
township ;  thence  north  on  the  west  township  line  to  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  township;  thence  east  to  place  of  beginning. 

"  District  No.  3. — Beginning  on  the  east  and  west  quarter  line,  in 
section  16,  eighty  rods  east  of  the  west  line  of  said  section  ;  thence 
south  parallel  with  the  section  line  to  the  south  line  of  the  township  ; 
thence  west  on  the  township  line  to  the  southwest  corner  of  the  town- 
ship ;  thence  north  on  the  township  line  to  the  quarter  post  on  the 
west  side  of  section  18  ;  thence  east  on  quarter  line  to  place  of  begin- 
ning. 

"District  No.  4. — Beginning  in  the  centre  of  section  15;  thence 
south  on  the  quarter  line  to  the  south  line  of  said  section  :  thence  east 
on  the  section  line  eighty  rods;  thence  south  parallel  with  the  section 
line  to  the  south  line  of  section  27 ;  thence  east  on  the  section  line  to 
the  northeast  corner  of  section  35 ;  thence  south  on  section  line  to  the 
south  line  of  the  township ;  thence  west  on  the  township  line  to  a 
stake  eighty  rods  east  of  the  southwest  corner  of  section  33:  thence 
north  parallel  with  the  section  line  to  the  east  and  west  quarter  line, 
running  through  section  16;  thence  east  on  said  quarter  line  to  the 
place  of  beginning. 

"  District  No.  5. — Beginning  on  the  east  line  of  the  township,  eighty 
rods  south  of  the  northeast  corner  of  section  13;  thence  south  on  the 
township  line  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  township;  thence  west 
on  the  township  line  to  the  southwest  corner  of  section  36 ;  thence 
north  on  the  section  line  to  the  northwest  corner  of  said  section : 
thence  west  on  the  section  line  to  a  stake  standing  eighty  rods  west 
of  the  southwest  corner  of  section  26 ;  thence  north  parallel  with  sec- 
tion line  to  the  south  line  of  section  15:  thence  west  on  said  line 
eighty  rods;  thence  north  three-fourths  of  a  mile:  thence  east  paral- 
lel with  section  line  to  the  east  line  of  the  township,  or  place  of  be- 
ginning." 

Small  framed  school-houses  were  soon  after  erected  in 
districts  1,2,  and  5. 

In  1842  the  amount  of  public  money  received  for  school 
purposes  was  $25.60,  which  was  apportioned  as  follows : 
to  District  1,  $12.16  ;  to  District  5,  $13.44.  The  amount 
received  the  following  year  was  $43.26,  of  which  District 
1  received  $12.80,  District  2,  $8.46,  and  District  5,  $22. 

The  names  of  early  teachers  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
records  until  1844.  On  the  4th  of  May  of  the  latter  year, 
Miss  Mary  Barnes  received  a  certificate  to  teach  a  primary 
school.  Miss  Emily  S.  Ellis  received  a  certificate  August 
31st,  and  also  Alfred  Nevins,  November  2d,  of  the  same 
year. 

Those  licensed  as  teachers  in  1845  were  Miss  Helen 
Carroll,  Miss  Mary  Davis,  Mrs.  Alta  Hawley,  Gilbert  E. 
Read,  Miss  E.  Peck,  William  Doolittle,  and  Morgan  Curtis. 

The  condition  of  the  school  at  this  period  is  shown  by 
the  following  statement,  taken  from  the  school  inspector's 
annual  report :  District  No.  1,43  scholars,  $12.04  received; 
No.  2,  20  scholars,  $5.60  received ;  No.  5,  53  scholars, 
$14.84  received.  District  No.  3  was  then  in  existence,  but 
not  entitled  to  public  money. 

Other  early  teachers  are  mentioned  by  years,  as  follows  : 


1846. — Miss  Isabella  McVean,  Miss  Emeline  J.  Wilcox,  Miss  B.  M. 

Nevins,  Gilbert  B.  Read,  Eleazer  Jackson,  Jr.,  Miss  Laura 

C.  Eldridge. 
1847. — Miss  Emma  J.  Whitford,  Miss  Martha  L.  Reed,  Mrs.  Cornelia 

E.  M.  Little,  Miss  R.  C.  Cole,  Miss  T.  Shepard,  Miss  Esther 

S.  Fairbanks,  Samuel  M.  Peck,  Newton  J.  Nevins,  James 

Walker. 
1848.— Miss  Laura  T.  Mason,  Miss  A.  D.  Brown,  Wm.  H.  Hurlbut, 

Miss  S.  M.  Dalson,  Joseph  W.  Bancroft,  John  M.  Nevins. 
1849. — Miss  Laura  T.  Mason,  Miss  Mary  J.  Forbes,  Miss  Ellen  Little, 

Miss  Mary  A.  Daniels,  Byron  Gregory,  and  James  M.  Spen- 
cer. 
1850. — Miss  Sarah  Nevins,  Miss  Caroline  Powers,  Mrs.  Adelia  Clark, 

Miss   Catharine  Seymour,   Ashman   Knappen,   and  Isaiah 

Martin. 
1851. — Mrs.   Martha   D.   Prentiss,    Misses   Loisa  Stanley,    Angeline 

Pendleton,  S.  Wells,  Sophronia  Bingham,  Orpha  L.  Simons, 

George  Otis,  Z.  W.  Mills,  A.  P.  Mills. 
1852. — Misses  Lydia  Green,  Emeline  E.  Curtis,  Ellen  Little,  Harriet 

Johnson,    Catherine  M.  Hill,    Mary  R.  Otis,    Charlotte  A. 

Goodrich,  and  Messrs.  George  A.  Porter,  John  W.  Wood- 
hull,  Henry  White. 
1853. — Marietta  Densmore,  James  Forbes,  Caroline  E.  Hawley,  Eliza 

Osborne,  Ellen  L.  Peck,  Margaret  E.  Wheelock,  Andrew  P. 

Mills,  0.  W.  Munsell,  0.  F.  Seeley,  Uretta  Dexter,  Isabella 

Deming. 
1854.— Matilda  Woodward,  Helen  M.  Tisdale,  Helen  Wells,  Elizabeth 

Hawley,  Angeline  Pendleton,  Julia  H.  Briggs. 
1855. — Harriet   Crosby,  Maria  Hale,  Elizabeth    Nash,  Helen   Hale, 

Chloe  Pool,  Mr.  L.   A.   Stewart,  Eveline  Fisher,   Cynthia 

Barber. 
1856. — Emily  Langdon,  Isabella  Deming,  Betsey  Coe,  Mary  Andrews, 

Olive  Nichols,  Mary  E.  Clark,  Charles  Atwood,  Henry  White, 

Samuel  Langdon,  Henrietta  Innes,  Mr.  A.  G.  Thompson. 
1857. — Misses  Jane  Daniels,  J.  C.  Brown,  Jenny  M.  Reall,  R.   B. 

Lovell,  Harriet  Crosby,  E.  Fisher,  E.  A.  Travis,  N.  Cahill, 

Mr.  George  Reeves,  and  Lyman  Thompson. 

School  money  to  the  amount  of  $135  83  was  apportioned 
among  the  districts  from  No.  1  to  No.  6,  inclusive,  in  1848. 

The  apportionment  for  1852  was  as  follows :  District  No. 
1,  39  scholars,  $1560;  No.  2,  60  scholars,  $24 ;  No.  3, 
29  scholars,  $11.60  ;  No.  4,  38  scholars,  $15.20  ;  No.  5, 
84  scholars,  $33.60  ;  No.  6,  23  scholars,  $9.20  ;  No.  7,  23 
scholars,  $9.20. 

The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  inspector's 
annual  report  for  the  year  1860  : 

District  No.  1,  36  scholars,  $16.56;  No.  2,  51  scholars, 
$23.46;  No.  3,  48  scholars,  $22.08;  No.  4,  26  scholars, 
$11.96;  No.  5,  114  scholars,  $52.44;  No.  6,  37  scholars, 
$17.02 ;  No.  7,  27  scholars,  $12.42 ;  No.  8,  47  scholars, 
$21.62;  No.  9,  21  scholars,  $9.62. 

Seven  years  later  the  number  of  districts,  number  of 
scholars  in  each,  and  the  amount  of  school  moneys  appor- 
tioned, were  reported  as  follows : 

District  No.  1,  50  scholars,  $39.56;  No.  2,  51  scholars, 
$40.35  ;  No.  3,  63  scholars,  $49.84 ;  No.  4,  30  scholars, 
$23.73  ;  No.  5,  110  scholars,  $87.02;  No.  6,  33  scholars, 
$26.11;  No.  7,  42  scholars,  $33.23;  No.  8,  66  scholars, 
$52.21 ;  No.  9,  31  scholars,  $24.53;  No.  10,  45  scholars, 
$35.60;  No.  11,  5  scholars.  $3.96. 

The  present  condition  of  public  schools  in  the  township 
is  best  shown  by  the  following  statistics,  taken  from  the 
annual  report  of  the  township  board  of  education  for  the 
year  ending  Sept.  1,  1879  : 

Number  of  districts  (whole,  7;  fractional,  4).. 11 

Children  of  school  age  residing  in  the  township 391 

Children  attending  school  during  year '. 368 

Frame  school-houses .,    11 
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Seating  capacity  of  school-houses 416 

Value  of  school  property $5625 

Male  teachers  employed  daring  year 4 

Female  teachers  employed  during  year 17 

Months  taught  by  male  teachers 11 

Months  taught  by  female  teachers 63| 

Paid  male  teachers $475.60 

Paid  female  teachers $1507.50 

Total  resources $3408.51 

Prairie  Seminary* — The  first  chartered  institution  of 
learning  in  Richland,  and  among  the  first  in  the  Territory, 
was  the  "  Richland  Academy,"  authorized  by  an  act  of  the 
Legislative  Council  in  1833.  The  trustees  named  in  the 
act  were  Caleb  Eldred,  Samuel  Brown,  Asa  Jones,  Samuel 
Woodruff,  and  John  F.  Gilkey,  who  were  authorized  to 
hold  property  as  such  trustees  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$20,000. 

According  to  the  best  information,  the  school  contem- 
plated by  this  act  was  not  put  in  operation.  But  the  peo- 
ple of  the  township,  who  were  a  remarkably  intelligent 
community,  were  not  content  to  give  up  the  project,  and 
after  discussing  the  matter  more  or  less  for  many  years,  a 
new  attempt  was  made  to  establish  an  institution  of  a 
higher  grade  than  the  common  and  select  schools  of  the 
time. 

In  1849,  when  commissioners  were  appointed  to  locate 
the  State  Normal  School,  the  people  of  Richland  pledged 
over  $7000  and  a  fine  site  for  the  institution  ;  but  the  bid 
of  Ypsilanti  overbalanced  this,  and  the  township  failed  in 
the  project. 

In  1853  the  subject  of  establishing  a  high  school  or 
seminary  was  again  agitated,  and  the  matter  finally  culmi- 
nated in  the  organization  of  a  stock  company,  which  issued 
stock  in  shares  of  $25  each.  The  principal  persons  who 
took  stock  in  the  enterprise  were  J.  F.  Gilkey,  Morgan 
Curtis,  Horace  M.  Peck,  Rev.  Milton  Bradley,  E.  R.  Mil- 
ler, Alfred  Nevins,  C.  W.  Calkins,  Gilbert  E.  Read,  Wm. 
C.  Sabin,  D.  H.  Daniels,  R.  H.  Warn,  Stillman  Jackson, 
Deacon  Samuel  Brown,  C.  B.  Brown,  Ira  Hoyt,  Samuel  T. 
Brown,  Josiah  Buell,  Ira  Peake,  A.  S.  Parker,  Henry 
Knappen,  Henry  Little.  The  seven  first  named  constituted 
the  first  board  of  trustees. 

A  substantial  two-story  frame  structure,  40  by  60  feet 
in  dimensions,  was  erected  in  1854,  on  a  piece  of  ground 
containing  one  and  a  half  acres  purchased  of  Elnathan  Jud- 
son,  situated  on  the  south  40  acres  of  the  west  half  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  section  14,  about  sixty  rods  north  of 
the  centre  of  the  present  village  of  Richland.  David  H. 
Daniels  was  the  contractor.  The  amount  originally  ex- 
pended for  ground  and  buildings  was  about  $2500. 

The  building  was  completed  and  opened  for  school  pur- 
poses in  April,  1855.  The  school  during  the  first  term 
was  in  charge  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Hills,  of  Amherst,  Mass., 
and  a  graduate  of  the  celebrated  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary 
for  young  ladies  at  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

In  September  following  the  institution  was  opened  with 
a  full  corps  of  teachers, — John  T.  Miller,  a  graduate  of 
Yale,  being  principal  and  Miss  Hill  preceptress.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler continued  at  the  head  of  the  school  for  one  year,  when 
he  gave  up  teaching  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law 

*  Material  for  this  article  furnished  by  courtesy  of  Hon.  Gilbert  B. 
Bead. 


at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Miss  Hill  continued  teaching  in 
the  school  for  a  period  of  three  years,  about  one-half  of  the 
time  as  principal. 

In  1858-59,  Professor  N.  H.  Walbridge,  then  recently 
of  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  now  of  Cedar  Springs,  Mich.,  had 
charge  of  the  school.  He  was  succeeded  by  J.  C.  Bur- 
rows, then  of  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  now  the  able  member  of  Con- 
gress from  this  district.  Mr.  Burrows  was  followed  by 
Professor  Asa  S.  Hardy,  of  Amherst  College,  and  he,  in 
turn,  by  Professor  E.  G.  Hall,  who  conducted  it  for  two 
years.  Professor  Hall  was  subsequently  also  for  a  number 
of  years  county  superintendent  of  schools. 

Among  others  who  managed  the  school,  with  varied  suc- 
cess, were  Professor  J.  W.  Banfield,  T.  W.  Crissy,  the  lat- 
ter now  a  resident  of  Flint ;  ex-Senator  W.  P.  Andrus,  of 
Kent  County  ;  Professor  H.  C.  Howland,  Dr.  William 
Bovee,  Professor  C.  W.  Wooster,  and  Professor  Walbridge 
again  in  1872-73,  Professor  Webb,  Professor  Wells,  and 
Professor  A.  E.  Ross. 

The  school  was  in  operation,  with  varying  fortunes,  for 
a  period  of  about  twenty  years,  the  last  term  having  been 
in  1877. 

When  it  was  first  opened  pupils  came  from  considerable 
distances,  and  this  continued  until  the  system  of  union 
schools  was  in  successful  operation  in  the  adjacent  country, 
when  its  patronage  sensibly  diminished,  as  the  home  schools 
presented  the  same  advantages,  at  a  less  cost,  which  the 
Prairie  Seminary  had  formerly  offered. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  for  a  number  of  years  to  sus- 
tain a  school,  though  the  organization  still  exists,  and  in 
case  the  necessities  of  the  village  require  a  higher  grade  of 
schools  than  now  possessed,  the  property  may  be  converted 
to  profitable  uses  for  high  school  or  other  purposes. 

It  was  never  expected  by  the  original  promoters  of  the 
enterprise  that  it  would  be  profitable  in  a  pecuniary  sense, 
and,  in  fact,  a  considerable  outlay  was  annually  required  in 
addition  to  the  income  from  tuitions  to  keep  the  school  in 
operation,  and  to  make  repairs,  etc.,  but  the  stockholders 
and  managers  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  had 
been  an  exceedingly  useful  institution,  sending  forth  a  large 
number  of  students,  well  educated,  and  prepared  for  respon- 
sible and  honorable  positions  in  society.  The  average  at- 
tendance, in  the  most  prosperous  days  of  the  school,  was 
about  100. 

Among  those  who  have  filled  the  position  of  trustees,  in 
addition  to  those  already  named,  may  be  mentioned  Gilbert 
E.  Read,  W.  C.  Sabin,  J.  S.  Lynch,  William  Doolittle,  C. 
B.  Brown,  Randall  Crosby,  S.  B.  Patrick,  C.  W.  Jones,  A. 
S.  Parker,  R.  H.  Warn,  Stillman  Jackson,  Dr.  R.  S.  Haw- 
ley,  S.  T.  Brown,  and  Henry  Knappen. 

The  present  trustees  are  Rev.  Milton  Bradley,  Gilbert  E. 
Read,  C.  W.  Jones,  C.  B.  Brown,  William  Doolittle,  and 
Stillman  Jackson.  Messrs.  Bradley  and  Read  have  served 
longest,  having  filled  the  office  for  twenty-three  years  each. 
The  present  amount  of  stock  is  about  $3000. 

We  would  tender  our  thanks  to  Hon.  Gilbert  E.  Read, 
Rev.  Milton  Bradley,  and  many  others,  for  information  fur- 
nished and  favors  extended  in  preparing  this  history  of 
Richland  township. 
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MORGAN  CURTIS,  Esq., 


was  the  third  child  in  a  family  of  ten  children,  born  in  Cort- 
land, Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1810.  The  Curtis  and  Cham- 
berlain families  came  from  Dudley,  Mass.  His  father,  Moses 
Curtis,  married  Miss  C.  Cloa  Chamberlain  in  1805.  While  a 
lad,  Morgan  worked  with  his  father  in  clearing  up  the  new, 
heavy-timbered  farm  every  summer,  going  to  a  winter  school 
four  months  in  the  year,  until  he  was  twenty  years  old.  The 
oldest  brother  had  gone  to  learn  a  trade,  the  second  had  died 
early,  which  left  the  burden  of  work  upon  him  as  a  helper  of 
his  father.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  bought  his  time  of  his  father 
for,  forty  dollars,  and  hired  out  to  an  uncle  for  one  year  at  ten 
dollars  per  month.  "With  this  wages  he  paid  his  father  for 
his  time  and  clothed  himself.  After  that  he  taught  school 
each  winter  four  months  for  four  years,  and  worked  for  the 
same  uncle  eight  months  every  year,  losing  no  time  in  going 
from  one  business  to  the  other.  He  came  to  Kichland,  Kala- 
mazoo 00.,  Mich.,  June  22,  1836,  and  hired  out  to  Hildah 
Barritt  for  three  months  at  sixteen  dollars  per  month.  His 
first  work  under  that  contract  was  planting  potatoes  before 
sunrise,  after  milking  the  cows.  The  work  of  that  summer 
took  him  through  a  heavy  harvest,  when  all  the  grain  was  cut 
with  a  cradle.  In  the  winter  of  1836-37  he  taught  school  in  a 
log  house  on  the  east  part  of  the  Knappen  farm,  at  ten 
dollars  per  month,  taking  his  pay  in  "dicker."  In  the  win- 
ter of  1837-38  he  taught  school  in  G-un  Plain,  in  a  log  house 
used  as  a  school-house,  church,  and  for  all  other  public  meet- 
ings. There  he  first  met  Miss  Isabella  Monteith,  daughter  of 
William  and  Jeannette  Monteith,  a  Scotch  family,  and  resi- 
dents of  that  district.  After  such  preliminaries  as  the  new 
country  afforded,  they  were  married  by  Eev.  Calvin  Clark, 
March  25,  1840.  He  bought  the  farm  now  (1879)  owned  by 
Mr.  Birge,  and  moved  into  his  own  log  house. 

Here  we  find  him  in  1840-41,  teaching  in  the  upper  room  of 
his  own  house,  finding  room,  stove,  and  wood  for  thirteen 
dollars  per  month,  paid  in  the  barter  of  the  country.  Before 
and  after  school  hours  he  was  cutting  wood,  caring  for  his 
stock,  and  hauling  logs  two  miles  west  to  a  saw-mill  on  Spring 
Brook.    To  save  time,  he  took  his  axe,  started  his  oxen,  and 


"  butted  off"  his  logs  while  on  the  way  to  the  saw-mill.  This 
was  the  period  of  greatest  uncertainty  and  trial  for  all  the 
families  of  the  community.  Sickness,  failure  in  crops,  and  the 
low  price  of  all  produce,  rendered  success  very  uncertain.  He 
did  not  begin  to  recover  himself  until  he  exchanged  his  farm 
for  the  one  formerly  owned  by  Levi  White.  Toiling  early 
and  late,  and  aided  by  his  noble  wife,  with  rigid  economy,  he 
was  finally  successful,  and  in  no  year  since  1844  have  his 
expenses  been  equal  to  his  income.  Steady  toil,  careful- 
ness, and  business  habits  have  secured  for  him,  his  wife,  and 
his  children  a  competence, — a  home  of  comfort  and  abundance 
in  his  declining  years.  He  has  risen  to  his  present  position  by 
the  most  determined  industry  and  perseverance.  It  has  not 
been  accomplished  by  aid  from  others,  or  fortunate  invest- 
ments. He  and  his  wife  early  united  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Eichland.  They  have  been  constant  attendants 
upon  its  worship,  and  aided  in  sustaining  its  interests.  He 
has  been  an  officer  in  the  church,  and  for  years  a  trustee 
in  the  Presbyterian  society,  and  has  sought  to  promote  both 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  interests  of  that  congregation.  No 
man  has  been  more  decided  against  irreligion  and  impiety. 
He  aided  in  building  "Prairie  Seminary,"  was  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  and  for  ten  years  co-operated  efficiently 
and  liberally,  with  others,  in  sustaining  that  seminary. 

He  has  been  outspoken  against  intemperance  and  all  forms 
of  prodigality,  and  has  always  sought  to  influence  the  young 
men  for  integrity,  industry,  and  good  morals.  He  is  known 
to  abhor  an  idle,  inefficient  life,  and  to  frown  upon  all  business 
transactions  which  are  not  legitimate  and  honorable. 

Much  is  due  to  Mrs.  Curtis  in  all  these  years  of  toil.  Of 
her  it  could  always  be  said,  "She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of 
her  household."  Now  "Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her 
blessed  ;  her  husband  also,  and  he  praiseth  her."  Two  children 
were  taken  away  early, — one  of  them  as  he  was  just  ready  for 
business,  a  promising  young  man.  Two  remain,  Mr. William 
L.  Curtis,  successful  in  business  here,  and  a  respected  citizen, 
and  Mrs.  Jeannette  C.  Wylie,  pleasantly  settled  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 
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HON.  GILBERT   E.   READ.* 

Mr.  Read  comes  of  good  ancestry.  His  father,  Deacon 
Rufus  Read,  was  a  native  of  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  his 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Rhoda  K.  Dean,  was  from 
Taunton,  Mass. ;  both  families  were  of  Revolutionary  stock. 
His  grandfather,  Rev.  Peter  Read,  was  one  of  the  early  pio- 
neers of  Ludlow,  Vt.,  and  took  an  active  part  in  its  early 
history.  He  was  its  first  Congregational  minister,  and  its 
first  representative  to  the  State  Legislature. 

Mr.  Read  was  born  in  Ludlow,  on  the  6th  day  of  May, 
1822.  His  father  began  life  as  a  farmer.  Gilbert  early 
acquired  a  fondness  for  books,  and  eagerly  devoured  every 
volume  that  came  in  his  way.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  his  pa- 
rents placed  him  in  a  store,  thinking  a  mercantile  education 
would  be  best  for  him  ;  but  this  did  not  suit  him,  he  longed 
for  his  books,  and  finally  persuaded  his  father  to  let  him  re- 
turn to  school.  He  came  back  to  the  farm  with  the  under- 
standing that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  should  commence  a 
regular  course  of  education.  But  the  financial  crash  of  1837 
came,  and  his  father,  by  signing  for  friends,  became  hope- 
lessly involved.  Broken  down  in  health,  with  a  family  of  ten 
children  to  support,  the  cherished  plan  of  the  education  of 
his  son  was  abandoned.  This  threw  Gilbert  upon  his  own 
resources.  He  saw  that  his  first  duty  was  to  help  support 
the  family,  and  then  to  look  after  his  own  education.  A 
sojourn  of  four  years  with  his  father's  family  in  Claremont, 
N.  H.,  brought  him  the  advantages  of  one  term  of  school- 
ing at  Black  River  Academy,  and  two  at  Claremont  Semi- 
nary. These  degrees  in  education  he  himself  earned.  At 
eighteen  he  taught  a  district  school,  and  continued  for  seven 
years,  teaching  usually  in  the  winter. 

In  June,  1842,  he  came  with  his  father's  family  to  Rich- 
land, Mich.,  where  he  has  since  lived,  and  where,  for  the 
next  five  years,  he  labored  for  the  support  of  the  family, 
eight  of  whom  were  younger  than  himself.  His  father's 
health  being  poor,  it  devolved  on  his  son  to  devise  the 
means  to  clothe  and  educate  the  children,  and  to  give  them 
a  start  in  life.  And  nothing  deterred  him  from  it ;  although 
opportunities  were  offered  greatly  to  his  advantage,  yet  he 
remained  with  the  family  and  labored  for  their  support.  In 
1848  his  father  sought  a  milder  climate,  and  removed  to  Cin- 
cinnati, where  a  daughter  lived,  and  where,  eventually,  the 
rest  of  the  family  in  Michigan,  save  Gilbert,  went. 

Mr.  Read  was  converted  at  Claremont,  N.  H.,  and  united 
with  the  Congregational  Church  in  that  place  in  1842,  and 
united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Richland  in  1843. 

He  began  his  political  life  as  a  Whig.  From  the  time 
of  his  first  vote  he  became  an  active  worker  in  the  old 
Whig  ranks,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Richland  township 
committee  till  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party,  and 
was  usually  sent  as  delegate  to  the  county  convention,  and 
frequently  from  there  to  the  district  or  State  convention. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  last  Whig  convention,  and  went 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  grand  old  party  decently 
buried,  and  to  indorse  the  Republican  movement.     He  was 


*  By  A.  D.  P.  Van  Buren, A 


always  a  strong  anti-slavery  man,  and  consequently  was 
ready,  in  1854,  to  become  a  true  Republican. 

As  soon  as  he  was  of  age  he  was  elected  school  inspector, 
and  held  that  office,  and  that  of  township  clerk,  for  the  next 
seven  years.  In  1854  he  was  elected  supervisor  on  the 
Whig  ticket.  This  was  the  last  time  the  old  Whigs  elected 
a  ticket  in  Richland.  He  held  that  office  for  four  suc- 
cessive years,  and  for  three  of  them  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  board  of  supervisors.  In  1860  the  east  district  of 
the  county  sent  him  to  the  State  Legislature,  where  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  reform  school 
and  was  on  the  committee  of  banks  and  incorporations,  the 
third  committee  of  importance  in  the  House.  This  Legis- 
lature was  one  of  the  most  important  in  our  history.  With 
a  bankrupt  treasury,  it  was  compelled  to  devise  means  to  pay 
off  a  heavy  State  debt,  and  then  provide  for  raising  troops, 
both  of  which  it  courageously  undertook,  and  which  re- 
sulted in  the  adoption  of  a  financial  State  policy  that  has 
made  Michigan  the  pride  of  the  Union.  He  was  returned 
to  the  House  in  1862,  and  was  made  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  State  affairs,  then  one  of  the  most  important 
committees  in  the  Legislature.  He  also  served  on  the 
committee  on  State  prison.  During  this  term  he  won  the 
reputation  of  being  a  successful  legislator,  and  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  leaders  on  the  Republican  side.  He  had 
at  this  time  charge  of  some  of  the  most  important  matters 
relating  to  the  State  and  the  war. 

In  1864  he  was  again  returned  to  the  House ;  was  elected 
Speaker,  and  presided  with  great  ability  through  the  long 
and  trying  session  of  1865.  In  1870  he  was  assistant 
United  States  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  the 
county,  and  took  the  census.  In  1875  he  was  elected  super- 
visor of  Richland,  and  again  in  1876,  and  represented  the 
county  at  the  State  board  of  equalization,  and  succeeded 
in  reducing  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  county.  In  No- 
vember of  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate, 
and  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  on  State  affairs, 
and  served  on  the  committee  on  agriculture  and  the  agri- 
cultural college. 

Mr.  Read  has  always  taken  a  lively  interest  in  all  benev- 
olent, educational,  and  temperance  movements.  He  was 
one  of  the  originators  and  stockholders  of  the  Prairie 
Seminary,  and  for  over  twenty  years  one  of  its  trustees. 
For  several  years  he  has  been  superintendent  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Sabbath-school.  He  has  been  a  useful  and  in- 
fluential man  in  his  township. 

He  was  early  interested  in  the  railroad  project  to  connect 
Richland  with  Battle  Creek,  which  resulted  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  Mansfield  and  Coldwater  Railroad. 

Mr.  Read  has  acquired  a  handsome  property  by  his  vo- 
cation as  farmer,  to  which  he  has  added  of  late  years  by 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  lumber. 

He  was  married,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1856,  to  Miss  Mary 
A.  Daniels,  eldest  daughter  of  David  H.  Daniels,  of  Gales- 
burg.  They  have  an  interesting  family  of  children,  and 
purpose  to  give  them  a  thorough  education.  Whatever 
the  family  has  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  or  that  would  add 
to  its  comfort  and  happiness,  credit  should  be  given  to 
Mrs.  Read  for  performing  her  full  part  in  securing  it.  An 
excellent  housewife  and  mother,  she  has  the  true,  lady-like 
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kindness  to  make  the  friends  of  her  husband  feel  the  full 
enjoyment  of  home  in  her  own  house. 

Gilbert  E.  Read  is  a  true  type  of  the  self-made  man. 
What  he  has  got  of  wealth  or  education  he  has  earned. 
And  he  has  not  been  content  with  merely  securing  a  com- 
petency for  life ;  he  has  been  a  diligent  reader  of  books, 
and  has  gathered  from  them  treasures  that  enrich  the  man, 
and  compared  with  which  the  highest  treasures  of  the 
world  are  valueless. 

Mr.  Read's  strength  lies  in  doing  well  what  he  under- 
takes. From  pathmaster  to  senator,  efficiency  and  thor- 
oughness characterize  his  work.  He  has  quick  perceptions, 
a  retentive  memory,  and  a  logical  mind  ;  while  the  good 
sense  begot  of  experience  has  directed  his  course  and  made 
him  the  man  ready  for  the  occasion.  One  may  know  a 
great  many  things,  and  not  know  any  of  them  well ;  and 
he  may  possess  much  knowledge,  and  not  be  able  to  use 
half  of  it.  As  will  be  seen,  Mr.  Read  had  early  learned 
to  husband  his  own  resources,  and  to  make  the  best  use  of 
the  knowledge  he  possessed.     This  is  of  the  greatest  value 


to  man, 


"  For  life  and  learning  doth,  not  excel 
In  doing  much,  but  in  doing  well." 


Mr.  Read  is  yet  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood.  He  is  a 
man  of  high  social  worth,  an  influential  citizen,  a  useful 
public  man,  and  an  able  legislator. 


RE  V.  MILTON  BRADLEY,* 

the  son  of  Truman  and  Sarah  Bradley,  was  born  in  Stock- 
holm, St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  13,  1812.  The 
country  was  new.  Their  log-house  home  was  on  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Regis  River.  The  Indians  trapped  and  hunted 
near  them,  and  were  often  at  their  h.ouse.  The  family 
came  from  Vermont  in  1810.  They  were  originally  from 
Connecticut.  He  was  educated  in  the  district  school,  attend- 
ing three  months  in  the  year.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
went  to  St.  Lawrence  Academy,  in  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  then 
under  the  care  of  Rev.  Asa  Brainerd.  In  1829  he  united 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Potsdam,  of  which  the  late 
Rev.  0.  P.  Hoyt  was  pastor.  He  remained  there  two  years, 
and  in  1831  entered  Middlebury  College,  and  graduated  in 
1835.  Dr.  H.  D.  Kitohel,  late  of  Detroit,  and  Hon.  N. 
A.  Balch  were  members  of  that  class.  In  1 835-37  he  had 
charge  of  Fort  Covington  Academy,  New  York,  going 
from  there  to  Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  In  May, 
1838,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  St.  Law- 
rence Congregational  Consociation,  and  in  September,  1838, 
took  charge  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Parishville, 
N.  Y.  He  was  married,  Sept.  5, 1838,  to  Miss  Sarah  Jones 
by  Rev.  Aaron  Foster.  In  1839  he  was  dismissed  from 
the  Consociation  and  united  with  the  Presbytery  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  was  ordained  by  that  body,  and  by  a  council 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Parishville,  where  he 
•remained  five  years,  prospered  and  sustained  by  a  united 
people.  The  health  of  Mrs.  Bradley  required  a  change. 
By  the  advice  of  Rev.  O.  P.  Hoyt,  he  came  to  Richland, 
Mich.,  in  October,  1843.     Rev.  Calvin  Clark  had  left  the 
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Presbyterian  Church  the  July  previous.  After  preaching 
in  Richland  three  months,  he  was  called  to  settle  as  pastor 
on  a  salary  of  four  hundred  dollars.  This  call  was  not 
immediately  answered,  and  the  winter  of  1843-44  was 
spent  in  Illinois.  In  May,  1844,  the  call  was  accepted, 
and  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  on 
the  10th  of  July,  1844,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Kalamazoo. 
Rev.  0.  P.  Hoyt  preached  the  sermon,  Rev.  C.  Clark  gave 
the  charge  to  the  people,  and  Rev.  James  McLaurin  to  the 
pastor.  His  time  and  strength  have  been  given  to  the  people, 
and  they  have  been  united  and  strengthened  as  a  Christian 
congregation.  The  salary  was  gradually  increased,  and  for 
several  years  has  been  one  thousand  dollars.  Mrs.  Bradley, 
who  had  long  been  an  invalid,  was  called  home,  Sept.  11, 
1871.  She  was  worthy  of  the  place  which  she  held,  and 
her  memory  is  still  cherished  by  the  friends  who  knew  her 
best.  On  the  22d  of  December,  1877,  Mr.  Bradley  was 
suddenly  laid  aside  from  his  work  and  absolute  rest  enjoined. 
The  people  kindly  gave  him  a  vacation  of  six  months,  con- 
tinuing his  salary.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  was  not  able 
to  resume  his  work,  and  resigned.  His  resignation  was  ac- 
cepted, and  by  the  concurrent  action  of  the  congregation  and 
the  Presbytery  of  Kalamazoo  he  was  made  pastor  emeritus. 
He  still  remains  in  his  home,  and  is  regaining  something  of 
his  former  strength  and  vigor.  He  preached  to  this  con- 
gregation for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century, — the  longest 
of  any  pastorate  in  the  State.  He  has  officiated  at  three 
hundred  weddings  and  attended  more  than  five  hundred 
funerals,  frequently  going  into  the  surrounding  country  for 
these  services.  Literally  he  has  rejoiced  with  us  in  our 
prosperity,  and  sympathized  with  us  in  our  sorrows,  in  all 
these  years.  His  preaching  has  been  thoroughly  evan- 
gelical, with  no  sensational  methods  of  work  or  teaching. 
He  has  especially  endeavored  to  manifest  everywhere  a  life 
in  righteousness  as  an  influence  for  Christianity.  He  awaits 
the  ordering  of  our  Lord. 


ALFRED  NEVINS 
was  from  Hanover,  N.  H.  He  began  his  active  life  Feb.  7, 
1798.  His  early  opportunities  for  education  were  limited, 
but,  improving  his  few  advantages,  he  was  able  to  commence 
school-teaching  when  he  was  twenty-one.  He  taught  in  Hav- 
erhill for  five  years.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Cynthia  Morse,  of  Haverhill.  They  removed  from 
Haverhill  to  Braintree,  Vt.,  where  they  resided  until  1844. 
For  forty  years  he  taught  school  every  winter  and  worked 
on  the  farm  in  the  summer.  He  was  an  earnest,  intelli- 
gent, and  successful  teacher,  and  was  able  to  secure  a  pleas- 
ant home  in  Braintree.  But  he  became  involved  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  and,  in  order  to  save  a  part  of  what  had 
been  gained  by  so  much  toil,  he  brought  his  family  to 
Michigan,  in  May,  1844,  and  settled  at  Richland.  He  gath- 
ered up  his  scattered  property  as  best  he  could,  went  again 
upon  the  farm  and  into  the  school-room.  He  taught  in 
this  town  several  terms,  and  held  various  offices  of  trust. 
In  both  teaching  and  farming  he  was  full  of  energy  and 
perseverance.  The  people  trusted  him  implicitly.  He  was 
equal  to  any  other  man  in  reviving  the  farming  and  busi- 
ness interests  of  this  community,  while  he  was  also  fore- 
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most  in  promoting  educational  and  religious  interests.  His 
energy  and  correctness  in  all  that  he  undertook  became  a 
marked  influence  among  the  people.  He  was  not  merely  a 
man  of  toil  and  business,  but  also  a  Christian  man.  He  was 
a  trustee  of  the  Presbyterian  Society,  and  also  of  Prairie 
Seminary,  when  he  died.  Early  and  late,  summer  and 
winter,  he  planned  and  toiled,  and  by  the  very  force  and 
integrity  of  his  character  he  became  a  power  among  the 
people.  But  too  early  for  us  his  health  failed,  and  at  the 
age  of  fifty-nine  he  calmly  and  in  hope  laid  him  down  to 
rest.  His  worthy  wife,  who  always  shared  with  him  the 
toil  of  life,  remained  here,  in  the  family  of  a  daughter,  with 
children  and  grandchildren  to  minister  to  her  wants. 


DR.  URIAH  UPJOHN. 

The  Upjohns  were  from  Shaftesbury,  Dorsetshire,  Eng- 
land. Rev.  Wm.  Upjohn,  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
biography,  belonged  to  the  Independents  in  England,  and 
preached  in  Shaftesbury  for  thirty  years  without  remunera- 


DR.    URIAH    UPJOHN. 

tion,  believing  it  to  be  his  duty  to  lead  the  sinner  to  the 
Redeemer  without  money  and  without  price ;  he  at  the 
same  time  following  his  legitimate  business  as  a  civil  en- 
gineer. He  was  a  man  of  acknowledged  ability  and  of  good 
lineage.  The  doctor's  mother's  maiden  name  was  Mary 
Standard.  She  was  an  excellent  woman,  and  came  frdfei 
the  Northcote  family.  Uriah,  the  ninth  of  twelve  children, 
was  born  the  7th  day  of  September,  1808,  in  Rumney, 
Monmouthshire,  South  Wales,  where  his  parents  were  tem- 
porarily residing.  To  ascertain  the  true  worth  of  a  man  it 
is  necessary  to  know  the  influences  to  which  he  was  exposed 
in  his  early  days,  the  associations  of  his  youth,  the  manner 
of  his  education ;  these  things  have  much  to  do  with  the 
career  which  follows.  We  find  in  Uriah's  early  life  evident 
traces  of  a  boy  who  was  spelling  and  reading  his  way  to  a 
fully -developed  man.     He  received  the  benefit  of  the  ele- 


mentary training  of  the  English  schools  of  his  day.  He 
was  next  placed  in  the  Heytesbury  and  Castle  Carry  schools, 
where  he  went  through  a  full  academic  course.  He  re- 
members that  his  father  took  him  from  school  for  a  time  to 
aid  him  in  making  a  railroad  survey  from  London  to  Ex- 
eter, the  first  survey  of  the  kind  in  England.  Amid  the 
connective  influences  of  an  excellent  home  and  the  disci- 
pline and  thorough  training  of  good  schools,  Uriah  passed 
from  childhood  to  manhood.  He  remained  at  home  until 
April,  1828,  when  he  and  his  next  older  brother,  William, 
bade  good-bye  to  the  inmates  of  the  old  home  in  "  merrie 
England,"  and,  taking  passage  in  an  ocean  vessel,  embarked 
with  their  effects  and  fortunes  for  the  United  States.  After 
a  prosperous  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  they  arrived  at 
New  York  City  in  June,  and  spent  the  summer  traveling 
and  prospecting  through  some  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States. 

The  following  winter  Uriah  played  the  "  English  school- 
master abroad"  for  the  people  of  East  Hamburg,  Erie  Co., 
N.  Y.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1880  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land for  the  purpose  of  assisting  his  parents  in  their  prepa- 
rations for  removing  to  America.  Arrangements  being 
completed  he,  with  his  father's  family,  once  more  set  sail 
for  the  New  World,  landing  at  New  York  in  July,  the  same 
year.  The  family  settled  at  Greenbush  (East  Albany), 
N.  Y.  It  was  while  living  here  with  his  parents  that  he 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Hale. 
He  had  while  living  in  England  given  some  attention  to 
this  study.  Dr.  Hale  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  an  able 
physician, — a  graduate  of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Phil- 
adelphia. He  was  a  man  of  high  social  standing,  having 
married  the  granddaughter  of  Governor  George  Clinton, 
her  father  being  the  well-known  "  Citizen  Genet."  Mr.  Up- 
john, after  going  through  the  full  course  of  studies  in  the 
"  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons"  in  New  York  City, 
graduated  on  the  25th  of  March,  1834.  He  had  also  at- 
tended the  practice  of  "  Physic  and  Surgery"  in  the  New 
York  Hospital  during  the  two  sessions  of  1833-34 ;  and 
had  found  time  during  his  summer  vacations  to  attend  two 
full  courses  on  surgery  and  anatomy  under  Professor  Alden 
March,  of  Albany. 

The  following  recommendation  which  our  graduate  bore 
with  his  diploma  from  college  needs  no  word  of  comment : 

"TO   WHOM    IT    MAY   CONCERN: 

"  Be  it  known  that  Dr.  Upjohn  received  his  degree  in  our  uni- 
versity yesterday.  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  great  diligence  with  which  he  has  pursued  his  studies,  and  to  the 
uncommon  proficiency  which  he  evinced  in  his  examination  before 
the  professors.  My  best  wishes  attend  him  in  his  career  in  life,  and 
it  is  my  opinion  that  wherever  he  may  locate,  he  will  be  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  his  professional  brethren  and  the  community. 

"Valentine  Mott,  M.D. 

"New  York,  April  2,  1834/' 

Dr.  Upjohn  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  at 
Brighton,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  His  parents  had  removed 
to  Pittsford,  in  the  same  county,  where  the  father  died  in 
1847,  and  the  mother  in  1852.  In*  June,  1835,  he  and 
his  brother  William  started  out  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the 
far  West,  crossing  Lake  Erie  by  steamer.  From  Detroit,  on 
horseback,  they  took  up  their  line  of  march  westward 
through  the  wooded  Territory,  and  reaching  Kalamazoo 
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County,  pitched  their  tent  on  the  northwest  quarter  of 
section  31,  in  that  part  of  the  township  of  Richland  since 
called  Ross.  Having  erected  a  log  house  on  their  new  land 
here,  among  the  early  settlers  of  this  region,  the  two  brothers 
commenced  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  doctor  had  not 
been  long  in  Michigan  when  he  learned  that  the  law  required 
physicians  to  have  a  license,  making  it  necessary  to  go  to 
Detroit  to  present  his  credentials.  He  obtained  the  follow- 
ing paper : 

"Territory  op  Michigan. 

"  To  all  to  whom  these  presents  may  or  shall  come,  or  may  in  any 
wise  concern. 

"  The  resident  secretary  and  censors  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
Territory  of  Michigan  send  greeting  : 

"  Whereas,  Uriah  Upjohn  hath  exhibited  unto  us  satisfactory  testi- 
mony that  he  is  entitled  to  a  license  to  practice  physic  and  surgery  : 

"Noio,  know  ye,  That  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in 
us  by  the  law,  we  do  grant  unto  the  said  Uriah  Upjohn  the  privilege 
of  practicing  physic  and  surgery  in  this  Territory  or  State,  together 
with  all  the  rights  and  immunities  which  usually  appertain  to  physi- 
cians and  surgeons. 

"R.  S.  Rice,  ^ 

"Robert  McMillan,  y  Censors. 
"D.  0.  Hoyt,  j 

"  In  testimony  whereof  we  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  society  to  be 
hereunto  affixed.  Done  at  the  city  of  Detroit,  the  26th  day  of  May, 
a.d.  1836. 

"  M.  Chapin,  President. 

"Attest,  R.  S.  Rice,  Secretary." 

On  Sept.  15,  1837,  Dr.  Upjohn  was  married  to  Maria 
Mills,  youngest  daughter  of  Deacon  Simeon  Mills,  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  Gull  Prairie. 

Dr.  Upjohn's  practice  has  been  very  extensive.  His  ride 
(and  it  was  ride  !)  on  horseback  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
until  roads  were  made  and  buggies  could  be  had,  extended 
among  the  sparse  settlements  and  solitary  log  cabins  scat- 
tered over  the  territory  of  five  counties.  To  visit  his  pa- 
tients, he  rode  by  the  pioneer's  new-made  track,  or  by  the 
Indian  trail  or  "blazed  trees,"  or  through  the  trackless 
woods, 

"  By  routes  obscure  and  lonely." 

Kindly,  patiently,  he  went  forth  on  his  errand  of  mercy  in 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  through  all  kinds  of  weather, 
rendering  his  services  as  cheerfully  to  the  poor  who  could 
not  pay,  as  to  those  who  could. 

At  one  time,  while  attending  the  sick  in  a  north  settle- 
ment, as  he  was  about  to  leave  he  was  informed  that  around 
the  lake  there  was  a  log  cabin,  whose  inmates  were  all  on 
the  sick-list.  After  a  roundabout  ride,  he  came  to  a  lone 
cabin,  knocked  at  the  door  again  and  again,  and  at  last  heard 
a  faint  "  Come  in  !"  Entering,  he  found  the  entire  family 
of  seven  or  eight  persons  prostrated  with  fever.  The  first 
word  uttered  was  "  water !"  Filling  a  large  pitcher  with 
water  from  the  lake  near  by,  he  gave  to  each  one  a  draught 
of  the  cool  beverage.  Finding  on  examination  that  some 
of  them  were  very  sick,  he  dealt  out  medicine  as  each  case 
required,  built  a  fire,  chopped  wood,  brought  it  in  and  made 
them  as  comfortable  as  he  could,  gave  them  words  of  cheer, 
and  bade  them  good-night,  promising  to  come  again.  He 
then  rode  three  or  four  miles  out  of  his  way  to  find  a  neighbor 
who  would  remain  with  the  sick  family  until  morning.  At 
times,  when  far  away  from  home,  his  quinine  (that  "  sine 
qua  non"  of  the  pioneer  physician  in  dealing  with  the  mala- 


dies of  the  new  country)  would  give  out ;  then  followed  a 
long  ride  to  Kalamazoo  for  a  fresh  supply  of  this  drug.  To 
give  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  quinine  the  doctor  used  at 
this  time,  we  relate  the  following  fact  in  his  practice.  He 
has  more  than  once  used  up  an  entire  bottle  in  one  day's 
ride  of  not  more  than  thirty  miles.  During  his  early  ex- 
perience many  of  the  virtues  of  quinine,  not  then  adopted 
by  the  medical  profession,  and  that  are  well  established  at 
the  present  time,  were  recognized  by  him.  Prof.  Palmer, 
of  the  medical  department  of  the  university,  gives  him  the 
credit  of  first  using  it  as  a  remedy  in  the  cure  of  pneumonia. 

We  give  a  few  incidents  illustrative  of  the  trials  and 
adventures  of  the  physicians  in  the  early  settlement  of  this 
country.  The  doctor  once  made  a  trip  of  sixty  miles,  and 
at  one  place  where  he  visited  he  only  had  a  crust  of 
"  Johnny-cake"  to  satisfy  his  hunger,  and  but  a  wisp  of 
straw,  that  was  taken  from  the  bed  his  patient  lay  on,  to 
feed  his  horse. 

The  summer  of  1838  will  long  be  remembered  as  the 
sickly  season.  A  number  of  years  since  Dr.  Upjohn  related 
this  incident  in  his  early  practice :  "  I  had  been  gone  from 
home  for  two  or  three  days,  visiting  the  sick  at  almost  every 
house,  and  staying  where  night  overtook  me.  Tired  and 
exhausted,  I  was  making  my  way  home,  walking  and  lead- 
ing my  horse.  I  was  within  one  mile  of  home  when  I  heard 
the  sound  of  some  one  riding  rapidly  behind  me,  and  my 
first  impulse  was  to  dodge  into  the  bushes  and  let  him  pass. 
'  Halloo,  there !'  said  some  one,  and  on  coming  up  he 
hurriedly  asked,  'Is  this  Dr.  Upjohn?'  'Yes.'  'Well, 
you  are  wanted.'  'Where?'  'Six  miles  beyond  Yankee 
Springs.'     'Who  is  sick?'     'A  woman  by  the    name  of 

.'     The  distance  being  twenty-six  miles  I  hesitated. 

I  asked  if  she  was  very  sick.  '  Yes,  very,'  said  the  man, 
'  and  very  poor ;  you  may  never  get  your  pay.'  I  wrote 
a  note  to  my  wife,"  said  the  doctor,  "  for  some  medicine,  to 
be  sent  by  the  man,  and  I  made  my  way  back,  arriving 
there  at  three  o'clock  the  next  morning.  I  found  my 
patient  in  a  poor  log  house,  and  very  sick  indeed,  and  in 
the  log  barn  nothing  but  straw  for  my  horse." 

The  wants  of  a  growing  family  often  pressed  so  keenly 
upon  him  that  the  doctor  sometimes  felt  the  need  of  prompt 
collection  of  his  fees.  Yet  the  writer  has  heard  him  say 
that  driven  by  necessity,  he  has  often  entered  with  reluc- 
tance the  settler's  home  to  collect >is  bill,  but  the  presence 
of  destitution  and  the  lack  of  the  very  necessaries  of  life 
were  so  evident  that  he  has  left  the  house  without  present- 
ing his  bill.  A  large  share  of  his  early  practice  was  of  the 
unremunerative  character,  and,  on  a  close  estimate  by  him- 
self, it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  in  his  extensive  practice 
o&  forty-five  years  he  has  given  one-half  of  his  services  to 
the  destitute  and  poor. 

Dr.  Upjohn  is  a  student  of  nature,  and  with  his  natural 
love  of  investigation  and  close  analysis  he  has  discovered 
many  of  the  hidden  virtues  of  plants  and  medicines  which 
have  escaped  the  less  observant.  He  has  ever  been  an 
enthusiast  in  botany  and  geology.  Before  he  had  been 
four  years  in  Michigan  he  had  analyzed  all  of  its  indigenous 
v  flora  that  he  could  discover  in  his  rides  over  the  country. 

Dr.  0.  F.  Burroughs,  of  Galesburg,  has  given  the  writer 
amusing  incidents  of  Dr.  Upjohn's  stopping  his  horse,  as 
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they  were  riding  together,  and  getting  out  of  the  buggy  to 
get  some  plant  that  grew  by  the  roadside,  and  then  giving 
an  interesting  lecture  upon  it  as  they  rode  along.  It  was 
the  same  with  geology — the  fossils  did  not  escape  his  notice. 
Fording  the  Kalamazoo  River  at  one  time  on  horseback, 
when  on  a  visit  to  a  patient,  he  saw  a  large  rock  in  the 
stream,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  have  found  it  after  two  years' 
search  ;  I  have  found  it  at  last !  Here  is  the  bed-rock,  the 
carboniferous  limestone,"  but  hurried  on  to  attend  to  his  pro- 
fessional duties.  Returning,  he  dismounted,  and  although 
the  river  was  full  of  ice,  he  stood  knee-deep  in  the  water 
and  examined  the  rock. 

An  incident  of  his  boyhood  days  will  illustrate  a  ster- 
ling trait  in  his  character.  When  a  boy  of  thirteen,  he 
and  a  school-mate  started  on  horseback  to  visit  Netley 
Abbey,  on  Southampton  Bay,  by  moonlight.  Arriving  at 
the  bay,  they  left  their  horses  and  took  a  row-boat  for  the 
abbey.  Here  they  had  a  delightful  time,  viewing  its  splen- 
dor by  the  silvery  light  of  the  moon.  Some  time  before 
this  they  had  made  a  pledge  to  each  other  that  they  would 
never  drink  or  play  cards,  and  they  bethought  themselves 
that  this  stood  them  in  good  stead  at  this  time,  as  there 
was  much  drinking  and  card-playing  in  the  inns  they  passed 
by.  Rowing  back,  they  mounted  their  horses  for  home. 
Uriah's  mate  said,  "  Let  us  try  the  speed  of  our  animals." 
A  little  experience  of  this  kind  cost  them  dearly,  for  his 
mate's  horse,  after  the  race,  dropped  dead.  Frightened, 
they  rolled  the  animal  out  of  the  way,  and  both  rode  home 
on  one  horse.  This  school-mate  thus  spoken  of  is  now  Sir 
Robert  Lush,  one  of  England's  twelve  judges. 

Dr.  Upjohn's  ancestors  on  both  sides  have  mostly  been 
Quakers,  and  he,  in  his  gentle  manners  and  unostentatious 
life,  has  evinced  the  Quaker,  although  he  has  never  worn 
the  garb.  In  1834,  while  living  at  Brighton,  N.  Y.,  he 
joined  the  anti-slavery  society.  He  afterwards  joined  the 
Republican  party  at  its  formation. 

While  he  and  his  brother  William  were  in  the  midst  of 
their  professional  life,  they  sent  a  petition,  with  many 
names  attached  to  it,  to  the  Legislature,  which  resulted  in 
that  very  important  act  known  as  the  Homestead  Law.  In 
1845,  Dr.  Upjohn  was  nominated  for  Congress  on  the  Free- 
Soil  ticket.  His  brother  William  finally  located  at  Hastings, 
where  he  is  still  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  A  num- 
ber of  years  regent  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  during 
the  war  he  was  surgeon  to  the  7th  Michigan  Cavalry.  His 
brother  Erastus  went  as  a  pioneer  to  Nebraska,  struck  off 
the  first  newspaper  in  that  territory ;  was  surgeon  in  the 
army  during  the  late  war,  and  is  still  practicing  medicine  in 
that  State.  His  sister  Helen  married  Fenner  Furgerson, 
a  former  resident  of  Albion,  Mich.  Mr.  Furgerson  was 
appointed  by  President  Pierce  the  first  chief  justice  of  Ne- 
braska, and  was  sent  a  delegate  from  that  Territory  to 
Congress ;  was  afterwards  nominated  for  Governor  of  Ne- 
braska, but  died  while  making  the  canvass  of  the  State. 

Dr.  Upjohn  had  twelve  children, — seven  daughters  and 
five  sons ;  eleven  grew  to  manhood  and  womanhood ;  five 
of  this  number  have  graduated  in  the  medical  department 
of  the  Michigan  University ;  Mary  and  Amelia,  in  phar- 
macy, the  first  lady  graduates  from  the  university.  Helen, 
Henry  U.,  and  William  E.  received  their  diplomas  from  the 
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medical  department  of  the  same  institution.  The  spirit 
of  Galen  that  inspired  the  father  has  thus  manifested  itself 
largely  in  a  love  of  the  profession  among  his  children. 

His  daughter  Helen,  now  Mrs.  Kirkland,  and  his  son 
Harry  U.  are  established  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery  in  Kalamazoo,  and  William  E.  has  started  a  suc- 
cessful practice  in  Hastings.  The  doctor  lived  on  Gull 
Prairie,  excepting  two  years  which  he  spent  with  his 
family  in  Iowa,  until  1868,  when  he  moved  to  Galesburg, 
where  he  remained  until  1871 ;  then  changed  his  residence  to 
Kalamazoo,  where  he  resided  until  1876.  In  the  spring  of 
that  year  he  retired  to  a  farm  purchased  of  Charles  Brown 
(his  brother-in-law),  near  Richland  village,  his  old  home, 
where  he  now  lives  with  his  devoted  wife  and  their  two 
youngest  sons,  who  manage  the  farm. 

The  doctor  is  now  past  seventy-one  years  of  age,  and  still 
quite  robust ;  forty-five  years  of  his  life  have  been  faith- 
fully and  conscientiously  spent  in  his  profession,  and  pro- 
viding for  and  educating  eleven  children.  He  was  an  af- 
fectionate and  considerate  husband  and  father,  unselfish  to 
a  fault,  studying  the  comfort  of  those  around  him  rather 
than  his  own,  always  imparting  some  useful  instruction 
to  his  children  when  gathered  around  him  at  home,  or 
while  riding  with  him  as  he  went  about  the  country.  Being 
a  great  reader  and  a  man  of  original  thought,  he  was  pre- 
pared for  any  emergency.  For  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years 
his  practice  has  been  largely  that  of  a  consulting  physician. 
While  not  in  active  practice  for  the  past  five  years,  he  yet 
Sherisbes  great  interest  in  the  advancement  of  medicine 
and  the  well-being  of  his  Yellow-men,  cheerfully  giving 
counsel  where  it  is  needed,  pointing  out  dangers  to  life  and 
health,  with  a  kind  feeling  to  all  humanity. 

Mrs.  Upjohn  has  been  the  faithful  wife  during  these 
forty -two  years  of  married  life,  sustaining  him  by  words  of 
cheer  and  comfort  when  he  was  about  to  despair ;  and  in  all 
that  he  has  accomplished  in  securing  a  good  home  and 
competence  for  life,  she  deserves  her  full  credit  with  him. 


HORACE   M.   PECK 

was  born  in  Watertown,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.,  Aug.  7> 
1814.  His  father,  Benjamin  M.  Peck,  was  also  a  native 
of  Connecticut,  a  farmer,  a  deacon  of  the  Congregational 
Church  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  represented  the  sixth 
generation  of  the  numerous  descendants  of  Joseph  Peck, 
who  emigrated  from  England  to  the  Massachusetts  Colony 
in  1638. 

Three  sons  were  born  to  Deacon  Peck,  all  of  whom  sur- 
vive, and  reside  at  present  as  follows :  Elmer  N.,  in  Rich- 
land, Mich. ;  Horace  M.,  in  the  village  of  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.;  and  Samuel  M  ,  in  Watertown,  Conn. 

Horace  M.  Peck, — whose  portrait,  together  with  that  of 
his  wife,  accompanies  the  history  of  Richland, — during 
boyhood,  received  the  educational  advantages  usually  ob- 
tained in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  assisted 
his  father  in  farm  duties  until  after  his  majority. 

About  the  year  1835  he  made  an  extended  tour  through 
several  of  the  Southern  States  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
In  1836  he  purchased  from  the  general  government  lands 
situated  in  the  present  township  of  Ross,  Kalamazoo  Co., 
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Mich.  During  the  spring  of  1838  he  came  to  the  State, 
with  the  purpose  of  making  it  his  permanent  place  of  resi- 
dence. 

On  July  4th,  of  the  same  year,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Emilia  B.  Barnes,  whose  father,  Tillotson  Barnes, 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Ross  township,  in  1832. 
Soon  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Peck  settled  near  Yorkville, 
Ross  township,  upon  lands  previously  mentioned  as  pur- 
chased in  1836.  He  continued  his  residence  at  Yorkville 
until  September,  1844,  when,  having  purchased  the  Col. 
Barnes  premises,  the  first  place  opened  to  improvement  on 
Gull  Prairie,  he  removed  to  Richland.  He  then  engaged 
quite  extensively  in  buying  and  selling  real  estate,  sheep, 
and  other  live-stock.  While  a  resident  of  Richland,  he 
was  one  of  its  solid  and  most  prominent  citizens.  He 
served  as  justice  of  the  peace  for  a  long  term  of  years,  and 
in  many  instances  was  mediator  for  the  settlement  of  dif- 
ferences among  neighbors  which  otherwise  would  have 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  life-long  enmities. 

During  the  year  1867  he  visited  the  World's  Exposition 
at  Paris  and  many  portions  of  Europe.  In  the  fall  of 
1868  he  removed  to  his  present  residence  in  the  village  of 
Kalamazoo,  and,  with  his  sons,  engaged  in  the  business  of 
banking. 

An  association,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  established 
the  Kalamazoo  Savings  Bank,  in  February,  1869.  This 
was  soon  after  merged  in  the  present  Kalamazoo  City 
Bank,  a  bank  of  exchange  and  brokerage.  At  about  the 
same  time,  he,  with  his  sons,  became  connected  with  the 
Allegan  City  Bank,  and  this  business  relation,  with  respect 
to  both  institutions,  still  exists,  Mr.  H.  M.  Peck  being 
president  of  the  Allegan  City  Bank,  and  vice-president  of 
the  Kalamazoo  City  Bank. 

The  nearly  forty-two  years  of  wedded  life  vouchsafed 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Peck  rest  lightly  upon  them.  Sur- 
rounded with  the  luxuries  of  life,  the  filial  love  of  their 
children,  whom  to  know  is  to  respect,  they  bid  fair  to  cele- 
brate, with  faculties  unimpaired,  their  golden- wedding  morn. 

To  them  six  children  have  been  born,  viz. :  Susan,  who 
resides  at  home ;  Horace  B.,  cashier  of  the  Allegan  City 
Bank ;  Frances  S.,  wife  of  the  Hon.  Jesse  C.  Burrows, 
present  member  of  Congress  from  this  district ;  Herbert  N., 
a  banker  of  Otsego,  Mich.;  Charles  A.,  teller  of  the  Kala- 
mazoo City  Bank;  and  Benjamin  M.,  the  youngest  member 
of  the  family,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  in 
1876,  from  disease  contracted  while  visiting  the  Centennial 
Exposition. 

In  his  political  convictions  Mr.  Peck  has  been  a  WThig, 
and  is  now  a  Republican.  His  voice  and  influence  have 
been  exerted  in  behalf  of  education  and  the  true  observance 
of  God's  law,  and  he  stands  to-day  prominent  as  one  of 
the  most  successful  living  pioneers  of  Michigan. 

Although  he  suffered  heavy  reverses  during  the  years 
immediately  succeeding  the  panic  of  1873,  his  obligations 
have  been  promptly  met,  and  he  remains  steadfast  to  the 
principles  of  integrity  inculcated  by  a  sterling  New  England 
ancestry. 


DEACON   SAMUEL   BROWN. 

This  gentleman  was  born  in  Brimfield,  Hampden  Co., 
Mass.,  in  1778,  and  was  a  farmer  by  occupation.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  Capt.  Hoar,  an  Englishman.  In 
the  fall  of  1831  he  removed,  with  his  family  of  ten  chil- 
dren, to  Richland,  the  journey  being  performed  with  the 
aid  of  teams.  He  purchased  four  eighty-acre  lots  lying 
west  of  Gull  Corners,  and  the  entire  family  passed  the 
winter  of  1831-32  in  a  log  house  fourteen  feet  square. 
In  1832  a  new  house  was  built,  and  all  the  family  moved 
into  it  except  one  son,  Dauphin,  who,  with  his  wife,  re- 
mained in  the  original  log  house.  They  had  been  married 
the  day  before  leaving  Massachusetts,  the  maiden  name  of 
the  bride  being  Abbie  B.  Nutting.  Deacon  Brown  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Rich- 
land, and  was  a  deacon  for  many  years.  His  wife  also  be- 
longed to  that  denomination.  Although  he  never  sought 
office,  the  deacon  was  chosen  supervisor,  etc.,  of  his  town- 
ship. He  was  a  straightforward,  honest  business  man, 
and  was  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  is  now  de- 
ceased. His  children  are  Samuel,  who  married  Miss  Juliet 
Bessie,  daughter  of  a  prominent  farmer  in  Richland,  May 
22,  1845,  and  is  the  father  of  two  children, — viz.,  Dwight, 
born  Oct.  16,  1849,  married,  and  living  in  Minnesota  ; 
Charlie  F.,  born  Feb.  13,  1852,  and  now  living  at  home. 

Dauphin  Brown,  the  eldest  son  of  the  deacon  now  living 
here,  occupies  what  was  formerly  the  A.  S.  Parker  farm, 
west  of  Gull  Corners.  His  first  child,  George  F.,  was  born 
Jan.  27, 1833,  in  the  log  house  first  occupied  by  the  family. 
Samuel  H.  was  born  in  the  house  erected  on  the  Parker 
farm,  March  29, 1841.  Dauphin  Brown  returned  to  Brim- 
field,  Mass.,  in  1841,  on  account  of  his  son's  health,  and 
carried  on  a  farm  there,  and  six  more  children  were  born 
in  that  place. 

C.  P.  HALE. 

The  birthplace  of  this  gentleman  was  Bernardston, 
Franklin  Co.,  Mass.,  and  the  date  of  his  birth  Jan.  30, 
1828.  He  was  one  of  seven  children.  His  mother  died 
when  he  was  quite  young,  and  he  labored  on  a  farm  until 
he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  subsequently  finding  em- 
ployment four  or  five  years  in  woolen-factories  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Vermont.  At  the  age  of  twenty- three  he 
engaged  in  the  shops  of  the  Meriden  (Conn.)  Cutlery  Com- 
pany. In  the  fall  of  1850  he  went  to  California,  but  after 
a  year's  absence  returned  to  Connecticut,  and  again  entered 
the  cutlery  establishment.  December  22, 1854,  he  married 
Miss  Frances  Pardew,  who  has  borne  him  four  children. 
The  oldest  son,  C.  F.  Hale,  is  married  and  living  near  his 
parents.  The  others,  Henry  A.,  Lewis  H.,  and  Nettie  A., 
are  all  at  home.  In  the  fall  of  1851,  Mr.  Hale  removed 
to  Michigan  and  settled  in  the  township  of  Cooper,  Kala- 
mazoo Co.,  with  his  wife  and  one  child.  He  purchased  in 
that  town  210  acres  of  wild  land,  and  after  living  upon  it 
nine  years  and  making  extensive  improvements,  sold  and 
moved  into  Richland,  where  he  purchased  124  acres,  and 
built  his  present  dwelling.  He  has  since  increased  his  farm 
to  412  acres.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hale  and  their  daughter  are 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  Hale's 
parents  are  both  buried  at  the  Corners. 


JOHN  F.  GILKEY. 


The  father  of  John  F.  Gilkey  was  a  farmer  in 
the  town  of  Chester,  Windsor  Co.,  Vt.,  from  which 
place  the  son  came  to  Michigan  about  1831-32,  and 
purchased  land  in  the  township  of  Richland,  Kala- 
mazoo Co.  His  father,  mother,  and  two  brothers — 
William  Young  Gilkey,  and  Charles  Gilkey — came 
not  long  afterwards.  The  elder  Gilkey  died  in 
Richland  within  a  few  years  after  his  arrival,  and 
his  wife's  death  occurred  later. 

In  February,  1840,  John  F.  Gilkey  was  married 
to  Miss  Mary  M.  Lovell,  daughter  of  Willard 
Lovell,  of  Climax  township  (who  died  in  1839), 
and  sister  of  Enos  T.  Lovell,  the  present  County 
Treasurer.  Mrs.  Gilkey  died  in  1857,  and  her 
widowed  husband  at  a  subsequent  date  entered  mat- 
rimony with  Mrs.  Fonda,  a  widow,  who  some  time 
later  died  and  left  him  a  second  time  to  mourn. 
By  his  first  wife  Mr.  Gilkey  was  the  father  of  four 


sons,  Edgar  W.,  Patrick  H.,  George  L.,  and 
Julian  F.,  all  present  residents  of  Richland.  Edgar 
and  Patrick  are  married;  George  occupies  his 
father's  old  farm. 

Mr.  Gilkey  was  a  very  tall  man,  and  his  wife  was 
above  the  average  size  of  women,  and  their  sons  are 
each  over  six  feet  in  height.  This  physical  feature 
is  also  a  characteristic  of  the  Lovell  family.  Mr. 
Gilkey  was  through  life  a  farmer,  and  paid  but 
little  attention  to  politics,  although  in  the  latter 
field  he  had  his  choice,  being  a  Whig  until  the  for- 
mation of  the  Republican  party,  with  which  he 
cast  his  vote  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  farm 
upon  which  he  settled  was  on  section  10.  Mr. 
Gilkey  was  a  man  of  decided  character,  and  much 
esteemed  by  his  fellow-citizens.  His  death  occurred 
in  Richland  in  1877.  Aside  from  the  home-farm  he 
was  the  owner  of  property  in  various  other  localities. 


REV.  M.  KNA  PPEN. 


A.S.PARKER. 


EDWIN     MASON. 


DEACON  SIMEON  MILLS. 


TOWNSHIP  OF  RICHLAND. 
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DEACON  SIMEON  MILLS 

was   born   in   Litchfield,  Conn.,  Feb.   4,  1795.     When   a 
youth  he  came  to   Western   New  York  with  his  father's 
family.     He  there  received  that  discipline  of  toil  and  lim- 
ited means  incident  to  most  settlers  in  a  new  country,  which 
prepared  him  for  the  pioneer  life  that  was  before  him.    He 
married  early,  and  came  with   his  family  to  Ann   Arbor, 
Mich.,  in  1826.     He  became  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  there  when   first  organized,  assisted  in    the  first 
Sabbath-school,  and  was  its  first  superintendent.     From  the 
first  he  gave  all  his  energies  to  the  Christian  work  required 
in  a  new  place.     Having  become  a  Christian  ten  years  be- 
fore, he  was  now  prepared  to  take  the  lead  in  laying  found- 
ations for  the  present  generation.     He  came  to    "  Gull 
Prairie"  in  1831,  and  located  a  farm  on  the  southeast  part 
of  the  prairie.     He  soon   united   with    the    Presbyterian 
Church,  and  on  May  5,  1833,  was  ordained  as  deacon  and 
ruling  elder  in  that  church.     He  became  the  first  formally 
chosen  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath-school,  and  ever  after 
was  most  deeply  interested  in  working  for  its  prosperity. 
He  was  away  from  this  place  for  about  seven  years,  in  Iowa, 
and  in  Galesburg  and  Kalamazoo,  Mich.     Aside  from  that 
absence,  his  life  was  spent  in  this  place.     He  was  earnest, 
active,  and  benevolent.     He  gave  his  time  and  means  freely 
for  the  cause  of  Christ  and  to  aid  the  needy.     He  was  un- 
tiring in  the  temperance  work,  a  thorough  Bible  scholar, 
constant  in  sustaining  the  social  worship  of  the  church, 
and  foremost  in  whatever  would  contribute  to  interest  the 
people  in  evangelical  Christianity.     He  aided  in  building 
churches  and  in-  filling  them  with  worshipers.     His  life 
was  uniform    as  a  walk  with   Christ,  and  by  his  constant 
Christian  diligence  and  pure  life  he  always  gave  a  noble 
testimony  for  Christianity.     His  children  rise  up  and  call 
him    blessed,  and    every  citizen    respects    and  honors  his 
memory.     After  a  short  illness,  with  mind  still  clear  and 
vigorous,  he  died  in  peace,  May  20,  1879,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four.     His  influence  remains  in  the  church  to  which 
he  gave  himself  for  near  forty  years,  and  the  testimony  of 
his  life  is  even  now  a  barrier  in  this  community  against  all 
ungodliness  and  a  shallow  and  erroneous  interpretation  of 
the  gospel.     His  daughter  says  of  him,  "  The  legacy  left 
his  descendants  is  the  reputation  of  an  honest   Christian 
man,  of  far  more  value  than  gold." 


REV.  MASON   KNAPPEN 

was  born  in  Washington,  Conn.,  in  1782.  When  about 
eighteen  years  old  he  moved  to  Vermont  with  his  father's 
family.  His  advantages  for  education  were  such  as  the 
common  schools  of  that  day  afforded.  Being  led  to  prepare 
for  the  gospel  ministry,  he  studied  theology  with  Rev.  Mr. 
Catlin,  and  began  to  preach  to  the  Congregational ist  Church 
in  Charlotte,  Vt.,  in  1806.  At  this  date  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Fanny  Wooster.  In  1813  he  removed  to  Orwell, 
Vt.,  and  became  pastor  there,  where  his  wife  soon  died. 
He  was  successful  in  his  ministry,  and  remained  there  about 
twelve  years.  Here  he  married  Miss  Lois  Budd,  who  lived 
only  one  year.  Before  leaving  Orwell  he  married  Miss 
Clarissa  Remle.     She  was  a  noble  Christian  woman,  and 


lived  till  near  the  close  of  his  life.     From  Orwell  he  was 
called  to  Sudbury,  and  preached  there  for  ten  years. 

In  1830  he  went  to  Hinesburg,  and  closed  his  ministry 
in  Vermont  after  two  years.  His  health  had  become  im- 
paired, and  he  came  to  Richland,  Mich.,  in  1833,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  out-door  pursuits,  but  did  not  give  up  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  He  preached  early  in  Cooper,  and 
organized  the  Congregational  Church  there.  He  had  ap- 
pointments in  Gun  Plain,  Otsego,  and  Comstock,  preaching 
occasionally  at  home,  where  he  assisted  in  organizing  a  Con- 
gregational Church  in  1836.  Afterwards  he  supplied  the 
churches  in  Le  Roy  and  Battle  Creek,  and  preached  the 
sermon  at  the  dedication  of  the  first  church  built  in  Battle 
Creek  by  the  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians,  in  No- 
vember, 1843.  He  continued  to  preach,  as  he  was  able, 
until  the  few  last  years  of  his  life,  when  increasing  infirmi- 
ties compelled  him  to  remain  at  home.  He  more  generally 
rode  on  horseback  to  all  his  appointments.  He  was  an 
earnest  and  able  defender  of  the  New  England  type  of  the- 
ology as  taught  by  Edwards  and  Dwight.  Being  constitu- 
tionally earnest  and  impetuous,  with  good  natural  gifts,  he 
threw  all  his  energies  into  his  work,  and  was  ranked  among 
the  able  and  successful  ministers  of  Vermont  for  thirty 
years.  Drowsy  hearers  slept  with  great  difficulty  under 
his  preaching.  Till  the  last  he  kept  up  with  his  general 
reading,  and  was  intelligent  on  all  questions  of  the  times, 
and  ready  to  defend  his  views  against  all  adversaries. 

His  interest  in  the  growth  of  the  church  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  nation  was  unabated.  The  cause  of  missions 
in  all  lands,  and  the  Christian  work  in  our  own  country, 
received  his  earnest  attention.  His  mind  continued  in  its 
vigor  in  all  the  later  years  of  his  life,  ready  to  meet  his 
friends,  given  to  hospitality,  and  able  beyond  most  men  in 
years  to  spend  an  hour  for  the  profit  and  cheer  of  the 
friends  who  knew  him  best.  He  had  a  deep  experience  of 
evangelical  truths,  and,  while  he  never  boasted  of  himself, 
he  did  glory  in  the  cross  of  Christ.  Thus  he  lived  until 
April  15,  1857,  when  he  rested  from  his  labors.  His  wife 
had  preceded  him  by  only  twenty  days.  Thus  they  passed 
over  into  the  perfect  life.  He  leaves  a  son  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  now  (1880)  pastor  at 
Grand  Rapids,  whose  natural  gifts  may  be  taken  as  a  du- 
plicate of  his  father's.     "  The  fathers,  where  are  they?" 


EDWIN  MASON 
was  born  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Aug.  17, 1803.  There  were 
twelve  children  in  the  family.  His  father,  Elisha  Mason, 
served  three  years  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  was  at 
West  Point  when  Arnold  planned  its  surrender,  and  present 
at  the  execution  of  Andre\ 

Deacon  Mason  was  married,  Dec.  13,  1826,  to  Miss  Cla- 
rissa Johnson,  of  Morris,  Conn.  He  united  with  the  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Litchfield,  then  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Lyman  Beecher,in  1824.  He  came  to  Michigan  in  1832, 
and  has  resided  in  Richland  for  the  entire  forty-eight  years. 
Since  1832  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  has  held  the  office  of  deacon  and  ruling  elder. 
He  has  always  been  respected  for  his  integrity  and  upright- 
ness, living  in  peace  with  all  men.     He  endured  hardship 
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as  a  pioneer,  and  when  the  country  was  new,  and  a  steak  of 
fat  venison  was  a  luxury,  his  rifle  was  unerring  in  the  chase, 
and  equal  to  that  of  any  Indian  hunter  in  bringing  down 
the  fattest  of  the  herd.  Now  that  the  red  man  and  the 
deer  have  passed  away,  he  can  only  keep  the  old  rifle  bright 
for  some  careless  fox  crossing  his  path.  Thus  he  lives  in  a 
"  green  old  age,"  just  in  call  of  his  four  surviving  children 
(who  are  pleasantly  settled  not  far  away),  waiting  more  cheer- 
fully than  most  men  the  opening  of  his  path  into  the  other 
life.  All  honor  to  old  age  when  thus  ripened  in  peace, 
righteousness,  and  good-will  to  all !  He  is  welcome  every- 
where, with  his  white  locks  and  cheery  smile,  for  we  know 
that  he  is  true  in  his  Christian  integrity.  His  is  a  true 
life. 

Deacon  Mason  was  accompanied  to  Richland  by  his  wife 
and  three  children, — Maria,  Cornelius,  and  Laura.  His 
purchase  in  this  township  in  1832  included  eighty  acres. 
Five  children  were  afterwards  born,  three  of  whom  died  in 
infancy.  Two  of  them,  Betsy  Ann  and  Cornelia,  are  still 
living.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mason  celebrated  their  golden  wed- 
ding in  1876.  and  friends  and  relatives  to  the  number  of 
seventy-five  gathered  upon  that  occasion.  The  deacon  was 
called,  with  others,  to  bear  arms  in  the  Black  Hawk  war, 
but,  as  the  danger  did  not  appear  imminent,  he  did  not  re- 
spond. His  father  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-nine  years, 
and  drew  his  latest  breath  on  the  same  place  upon  which 
his  eyes  opened  in  infancy. 


AMASA  SHELDEN  PARKER 

was  born  in  Washington,  Conn.,  in  1805.  He  came  to 
Michigan  in  1830,  and  taught  school  for  a  term  on  Beards- 
ley's  Prairie,  in  Van  Buren  County.  He  came  to  Gull 
Prairie,  now  Richland,  in  August,  1831,  and  for  a  time 
had  his  home  with  William  Giddings,  the  father  of  Governor 
Marsh  Giddings,  who  had  located  the  year  before  on  the 
east  part  of  the  prairie.  Early  in  1832  he  bought  the  first 
lot  of  land  sold  in  Barry  County,  in  town  1  north  of  the 
base  line,  and  located  a  farm  on  what  was  known  as  Garden 
Prairie.  During  the  following  year  he  built  upon  it  and 
began  to  improve  the  land. 

In  June,  1834,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Celestia  C.  Barnes 
by  Rev.  Levi  White.  Mr.  Barnes  had  built  a  mill  in  what 
is  now  Yorkville,  at  the  outlet  of  Gull  Lake.  Miss  Barnes 
taught  one  of  the  first  day-schools  in  this  town. 

Mr.  Parker  went  to  his  new  home  on  Garden  Prairie, 
and  lived  there  until  1850,  when  he  moved  upon  a  farm 
which  he  had  purchased  in  Richland.  He  improved  that 
farm,  and  resided  upon  it  until  1865,  when  he  bought  a 
farm  one-half  mile  west  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and 
resided  upon  it  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Sept.  14, 1878. 

He  and  his  wife  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
1834,  and  for  thirty  years  he  held  the  office  of  ruling  elder 
in  that  church.  He  was  consistent  and  true  as  a  Christian 
citizen,  reliable  and  steadfast  as  a  friend,  and,  after  the 
better  type  of  New  England  character,  was  decided  and 
conscientious  in  all  his  relations  to  others.  True  to  the 
principles  of  industry,  economy,  and  virtue  of  his  early 
training,  and  steadfast  in  his  Christian  life,  he  has  pros- 


pered in  his  family  and  in  his  business.     He   cheerfully 
aided  in  sustaining  schools  and  the  church. 

His  widow,  a  most  worthy  Christian  lady,  survives  him, 
and  occupies  their  pleasant  home.  Two  sons  and  three 
daughters  also  survive  him,  who  are  qualified  by  education 
and  gifts  for  business  and  society. 


REV.  WILLIAM  DAUBNEY 

was  born  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  1791.  When  about 
twenty  years  of  age  he  experienced  religion,  and  united 
with  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church.  In  1816  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  Williams,  with  whom  he  lived 
twenty-one  years,  her  death  occurring  at  Richland,  Mich., 
in  1837.     In  December,  1857,  he  was  united  to  Mrs.  Ann 


REV.    WILLIAM   DAUBNEY. 

Baxter,  a  noble  and  exemplary  Christian  lady,  who,  with 
five  children  by  a  former  marriage,  survives  to  mourn  his 
loss.  In  1823,  Mr.  Daubney  left  England  and  came  to 
America,  settling  in  the  State  of  Vermont.  In  1824  he 
removed  to  Hinesburg,  and  in  1835  to  Richland,  Kalamazoo 
Co.,  Mich.,  where  he  remained  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  Oct.  17,  1878,  when  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  eighty-seven  years.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
Vermont  in  1831,  and  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop 
Hedding,  at  Marshall,  Mich.,  Aug.  23,  1840,  and  elder  by 
Bishop  Janes,  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Sept.  10,  1848.  He 
was  a  man  of  wonderful  endurance,  working  hard,  early 
and  late,  on  his  farm  all  the  week,  and  driving  every  Sab- 
bath from  five  to  twenty-five  miles,  preaching  two  or  three 
times,  and  returning  home  at  night.  All  over  the  counties 
of  Kalamazoo,  Allegan,  and  Van  Buren  he  was  known  by 
both  saint  and  sinner  as  a  man  u  diligent  in  business,  fer- 
vent in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord."  As  a  preacher  he  was 
clear,  forcible,  and  logical,  and  his  appeals  to  the  uncon- 
verted, coming  as  they  did  from  a  warm  and  burdened 
heart,  were  frequently  irresistible.     The  Ministerial  Asso- 
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ciation  of  Kalamazoo  District,  at  its  late  session, 
resolutions  of  condolence  and  sympathy  with  the  bereaved 
family. 

The  foregoing  is  from  an  obituary  notice  of  Mr.  Daub- 


ney,  published  in  the  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate, 
Dec.  4,  1878,  and  expresses  well  the  esteem  in  which  the 
venerable  minister  was  held  by  all  who  knew  him.  After 
a  long  life  of  labor  he  sleeps  well. 


BENJAMIN  FREDERICK  DOOLITTLE. 


MRS.  BENJAMIN  FREDERICK  DOOLITTLE. 


BENJAMIN   FREDERICK   DOOLITTLE 

is  from  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  family  were  originally 
from  Connecticut.  He  came  to  Richland  in  1836,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  with  his  father's  family.  His  father  had 
been  a  capable  and  reliable  business  man  at  the  East.  The 
family  came  here  at  a  time  of  great  financial  depression  in 
the  country,  and  invested  their  means  in  a  farm  bought 
of  Mumford  Eldred.  His  father's  health  failed  so  as  to 
unfit  him  for  business  or  labor.  There  was  an  incum- 
brance upon  the  property  of  five  hundred  dollars  (a  large 
sum  in  those  days),  which  could  not  be  removed  by  the 
income  of  the  farm.  To  save  the  farm,  Benjamin  Fred- 
erick and  his  brother  William  left  home  to  work  for  wages, 
the  one  employed  upon  a  lake  steamer,  and  the  other  hired 
to  the  late  Judge  Kellogg,  of  Allegan. 

A  younger  brother,  John  S.,  and  a  sister,  afterwards 
Mrs.  Carleton,  remained  in  care  of  the  business  at  home. 
By  this  effort  the  property  was  saved.  The  family  have 
been  prospered,  and,  growing  out  of  that  early  effort  of  toil 
and  self-denial,  they  have  reached  a  good  position  in  busi- 
ness and  in  social  life.  They  have  earned  a  reputation  for 
intelligence  and  integrity. 

On  the  21st  of  November,  1849,  Mr.  B.  F.  Doolittle  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  Jane  Forbes,  of  Gun.  Plain,  and  im- 
mediately took  charge  of  the  home  farm.  He  has  been 
successful,  and  secured  a  competence.  Being  prompt  and 
correct  in  his  business  habits,  and  above  reproach  in  char- 


acter, he  is  trusted  and  respected.  He  is  ready  to  aid 
whatever  will  promote  education,  good  order,  and  Christian 
institutions  among  the  people. 


WILLIAM  J.  HUMPHREY 

was  born  in  the  village  of  Esperance,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y., 
March  28,  1819,  and  was  one  of  a  family  of  ten  children, 
— five  girls  and  five  boys.  He  remained  at  home  until  he 
was  seventeen  years  of  age  (excepting  ten  months  spent, 
when  he  was  fifteen,  in  learning  the  tanner's  trade),  return- 
ing home  after  the  failure  of  his  employer.  He  was  sub- 
sequently employed  by  Isaac  Bennett  for  two  years,  at 
thirteen  dollars  a  month,  his  time  having  been  given  him 
by  his  father.  In  1839  his  father  removed  to  Lenawee 
Co.,  Mich.,  and  in  1840  was  visited  by  the  son,  who  sub- 
sequently proceeded  to  Barry  County,  and  located  on  sixty- 
five  acres  of  land  for  which  he  had  paid  his  brother-in-law 
two  hundred  dollars  which  he  had  earned  before  attaining 
majority.  He  found  it  necessary  to  go  to  Gull  Corners, 
where  he  partook  of  supper  and  entered  the  employ  of 
Mr.  Giddings.  Soon  after,  he  hired  his  services  to  a  man 
named  Jones  for  three  years,  receiving  eleven  dollars  a 
month  the  first  year,  and  twelve  dollars  the  second.  The 
next  summer  he  worked  a  breaking-plow,  and  the  winter 
following  hired  to  a  Mr.  Smith.  The  latter  wished  to  rent 
him  his  farm,  and  he  took  it  for  two  years. 

March  13,  1844,  Mr.   Humphrey  was  married  to  Miss 
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Elmira  Spear,  of  Richland,  whose  father  had  come  from 
Yermont  and  settled  in  Kalamazoo  County  in  1833.  Mr. 
Spear  died  in  1876,  at  Richland.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Humphrey 
are  the  parents  of  five  children, — Elizabeth,  married,  and 
living  at  Kalamazoo ;  George  L.,  now  deceased ;  Sophia, 
Franklin  M.,  and  Charles,  these  three  living  at  home.  In 
1847,  Mr.  Humphrey  purchased  one  hundred  and  thirty 
acres  of  Judge  Logan,  and  that  land  forms  his   present 


homestead.  He  took  charge  of  Logan's  farm  in  1847,  and 
in  March,  1848,  moved  upon  the  land  purchased  from  him. 
Together  with  Deacon  Mason  he  erected  a  board  shanty, 
which  gave  place  three  months  later  to  a  frame  house.  His 
present  dwelling  was  built  in  1861,  and  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Humphrey  now  contains  four  hundred  and  twenty  acres. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 
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NATURAL   FEATURES. 

Geography. — The  township  of  Ross  lies  in  the  extreme 
northeast  corner  of  the  county,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Barry  County,  on  the  south  by  the  township  of  Charles- 
ton, on  the  east  by  Calhoun  County,  and  west  by  the  town- 
ship of  Richland.  A  survey  of  the  townships  was  made  in 
1825,  tbe  exterior  lines  having  been  run  in  December  of 
that  year  by  John  Mullett,  and  the  subdivision  lines  by 
the  same  party  in  December  of  1826. 

For  years  after,  however,  the  township  remained  little 
else  than  a  forest,  with  its  ground  unbroken  by  the  plow, 
and  its  only  inhabitants  the  wandering  red  man  and  the 
deer  and  wolf,  whose  claim  was  prior  to  that  of  the  earliest 
settler. 

Lakes  and  Water-  Courses. — The  township  of  Ross  is  well 
supplied  with  water,  both  in  the  form  of  moving  streams 
and  quiet  lakes.  Fifteen  lakes,  varying  in  dimensions,  span- 
gle its  surface,  chief  among  them  being  Gull  Lake,  a  por- 
tion of  which  lies  within  the  township  of  Richland,  but 
more  than  the  southern  half  of  which  lies  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  Ross.  It  is  a  most  attractive  sheet  of  water,  over 
four  miles  in  length,  and  surrounded  by  picturesque  and 
beautiful  scenery.  Its  waters  abound  in  fish  of  good  size 
and  excellent  flavor,  which  fact  has  made  it  a  popular  re- 
sort for  lovers  of  fishing  sports.  Early  enterprise  made  its 
waters  available  for  commercial  purposes,  and  much  of  the 
machinery  at  Yorkville,  Howlandsburg,  and  Galesburg  de- 
rives its  power  from  this  source.  Among  the  smaller  bodies 
of  water  are  Anderton  Lake,  on  sections  29  and  32  ;  Pond 
Lily  Lake,  on  section  32 ;  Stony  Lake,  on  sections  15  and 
22 ;  Hamilton  Lake,  on  sections  1  and  12  ;  Butterfield 
Lake,  on  sections  19  and  30  ;  Mud  Lake,  on  section  24, 
and  numerous  smaller  lakes  in  other  portions  of  the  town- 
ship. 

The  Augusta  Creek  winds  its  devious  way  through  the 
centre  of  the  township  from  north  to  south,  and  the  Kala- 
mazoo River  flows  near  its  southeastern  boundary  through 
sections  25,  26,  35,  and  34. 

Soil. — The  soil  of  Ross  is  exceptionally  good,  there  being 
very,  little  really  poor  land  in  the  township.  The  portion 
bordering  the  river  is  level  and  exceedingly  rich,  while  the 


remaining  portions,  though  in  localities  somewhat  uneven, 
are  composed  of  clay  and  sandy  or  gravelly  loam,  which  is 
very  productive  and  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat, 
the  superior  quality  of  which  has  established  a  reputation 
for  Ross  as  a  wheat-growing  township.  The  surface  is  un- 
dulating, hills  and  depressions  abounding  in  various  locali- 
ties. East  of  Gull  Lake  are  extended  plains,  which  are 
unusually  fertile.  Much  of  the  territory  embraces  oak 
openings,  though  beech  and  maple  flourish  on  the  borders 
of  the  river,  and  ash  and  black  walnut  are  found  in  limited 
quantities. v 

The  township  produced  in  1873,  which  is  the  latest  year 
from  which  returns  are  accessible,  54,686  bushels  of  wheat 
and  47,511  bushels  of  corn.  In  1874  the  number  of  acres 
sown  with  wheat  was  4756. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  act  of  the  Legislature  organizing  the  township  of 
Ross  was  passed  March  29,  1839,  and  reads  as  follows : 

"  That  all  that  portion  of  the  county  of  Kalamazoo  designated  in 
the  United  States  survey  as  township  1  south,  of  range  9  west,  be  and 
the  same  is  hereby  set  off  and  organized  into  a  separate  township  by 
the  name  of  Ross;  and  the  first  township-meeting  shall  be  held  at 
the  house  of  Frisdale  D.  Pierce,  in  said  township/' 

Previous  to  this  the  territory  embraced  in  the  present 
township  of  Ross  constituted  a  part  of  the  township  of 
Richland. 

LAND-ENTRIES. 

The  following  are  the  original  entries  of  land  embraced 
in  the  township  of  Ross,  including  the  village  of  Augusta : 

section  1. 

Acres. 

Asa  Thorndick,  May,  1836 221.20 

Davis  Newman,  May,  1839 80 

Grant  Goodrich,  March,  1849 158.34 

Charles  Haines,  February,  1853 30.40 

Theodore  Cressey,  October,  1853 109.75 

SECTION  2. 

William  Goadby,  January,  1837 145.60 

William  Brown,  January,  1837 150.75 

Joseph  Burgan,  June,  1849 160 

L.  R.  Haughey,  February,  1850 80 

State  swamp  land,  1850 40 

Alexander  Buell,  June,  1854 40 
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SECTION  3. 

Acres. 

S.  H.  Sill,  April,  1834... 64.45 

Lybrant  Van  Nest,  October,  1835 200 

H.  G.  Rice,  July,  1836 270.59 

M.  Eldred  and  A.  Kellogg,  July,  1846 40 

Sarah  J.  Tyler,  August,  1847 40 

SECTION  4. 

Norman  Deming,  May,  1834 66.77 

Alonzo  S.  Hume,  May,  1836 160 

Amos  Barney,  July,  1836 148.45 

E.  K.  Howland,  July,  1836 80 

Ambrose  Cock,  December,  1836 160 

SECTION  5. 

Stephen  Warren,  October,  1835 303.55 

D.  C.  and  A.  C.  Kingsland,  December,  1836 282.10 

SECTION  6. 
George  Thomas,  December,  1836 454.85 

SECTION  7. 

Stephen  Warren,  October,  1835 84.52 

E.  W.  O'Brien,  October,  1835 L76 

SECTION  8. 

Stephen  Warren,  October,  1835 80 

Ambrose  Cock 259.36 

D.  C.  and  A.  Kingsland,  December,  1836 227.11 

SECTION  9. 

Charles  M.  Rash,  May,  1836 160 

Linus  Ellison,  May,  1836 80 

Abner  Goodrich,  May,  1836 80 

Ezra  Conois,  December,  1836 80 

Norman  Deming,  February,  1837 160 

Joseph  Covey,  February,  1837 80 

SECTION  10. 

J.  T.  Wright,  May,  1836 160 

M.  P.  Lawson,  May,  1836 80 

Linus  Ellison,  May,  1836 80 

Abner  Goodrich,  May,  1836 40 

Henry  Jones  and  Michel  Rice,  December,  1836 160 

M.  Eldred  and  A.  Kellogg,  July,  1846 40 

Albert  Sperry,  October,  1849 40 

A.  H.  Bowen,  May,  1836 40 

SECTION  11. 

S.  Hubbard  and  Isaac  Parker,  May,  1836 160 

Jane  Clark,  October,  1838 40 

A.  L.  Clark,  October,  1838 40 

L.  R.  Haughey,  February,  1850 80 

Peter  D.  Kale,  November,  1850 40 

State  swamp  land,  September,  1850 280 

SECTION  12. 

Allan  Ferris,  May,  1836 71.48 

A.  L.  Clark,  June,  1836 120* 

Charles  L.  Gray,  June,  1836 80 

J.  H.  Knapp,  June,  1836 200 

Jane  Clark,  October,  1838 40 

Charles  Harno,  February,  1853,  and  June,  1854....  76.55 

Eliza  Wood,  July,  1854 40 

SECTION  13. 

John  Mead,  Jr.,  May,  1836 80 

M.  P.  Lampson,  May,  1836 80 

J.  H.  Knapp,  July,  1836 40 

P.  L.  Sherman,  July,  1836 200 

Ambrose  Cock,  December,  1836 240 

SECTION  14. 
Cornelius  Wendell,  April,  1836 640 

SECTION  15. 

T.  P.  Sheldon,  April,  1836 80 

Benjamin  Reed,  December,  1836 121.05 

Thomas  Evans,  April,  1836 80 

Jeremiah  Palmanteer,  May,  1836 120 

S.  Hubbard  and  Isaac  Parker,  May,  1836 193.34 

SECTION  16. 
School  section. 

SECTION  17. 

George  Torrey,  December,  1836 33 

Stephen  Clark,  February,  1837 49.40 

William  B.  Hawley,  September,  1837 80 

William  Scott,  June,  1838 178.40 

M.  Eldred  and  A.  Kellogg,  July,  1846 80 


SECTION  18. 

Acres. 

Isaac  Barnes,  June  and  November,  1831 193.02 

Tillotson  Barnes,  October,  1833 69.08 

M.  P.  Lampson,  May,  1836 114.83 

J.  D.  Batchelder,  February,  1847 60 

SECTION  19. 

G.  Mcllvaine,  January,  1831 80 

J.  A.  Barnes,  November,  1835 40 

E.  P.  &  A.  Mills,  January,  1836 67.34 

George  Torrey,  January,  1836 40 

J.  F.  Gilkey,  April,  1836 90.57 

H.  B.  Sloate,  May,  1836.... 69.16 

E.  K.  Howland,  July,  1836 67.34 

Henry  Howland,  January,  1837 40 

A.  T.  McReynold,  February,  1837 40 

J.  C.  Stonehouse,  February,  1837 59.50 

SECTION  20. 

M.  P.  Lampson,  May,  1836 80 

H.  M.  Peck  and  F.  M.  Peck,  May,  1836 77 

Henry  Howland,  February,  1837 80 

Stephen  Clark,  February,  1837 285.50 

Alex.  Buell,  November,  1851 80 

SECTION  21. 

Samuel  Hubbard,  May,  1835 160 

S.S.  Hopkins,  May,  1835 40 

Robert  Waters,  December,  1835 160 

M.  O.  Safford,  June,  1838 ...  40 

Elisha  Hoard,  June,  1838...; 40 

M.  Eldred  and  A.  Kellogg,  June,  1847 40 

James  Carlton,  December,  1847 40 

Daniel  Rowell,  June,  1851 40 

Ashbel  Kellogg,  February,  1848 , 40 

John  Van  Vleck,  November,  1853 40 

SECTION  22. 

Charity  King,  March,  1836 80 

Almon  Eldred,  March,  1836 80 

H.  Jones  and  M.  Rice,  December,  1836 8 

Zebulon  Misner,  December,  1836 75.20 

S.  H.  Ransom,  December,  1836 160 

Salmon  King,  January,  1837 80 

Stephen  Clark,  February,  1837 58.02 

SECTION  23. 

S.  Hubbard  and  Isaac  Parker,  May,  1836 160 

Clark  King,  July,  1836 160 

Salmon  King,  February,  1837 80 

Wm.  Lambertson,  April,  1837 160 

C.  J.  Young,  October,  1852 40 

L.  C.  Kellogg,  March,  1853 40 

SECTION  24. 

J.  H.  Booher,  February,  1854 40 

C.  W.  Whitenack,  June,  1834 80 

A.  P.  Selover,  June,  1834 80 

T.  P.  Sheldon,  April,  1836 80 

S.  Hubbard  and  Isaac  Parker,  May,  1836 80 

Soloman  Gotman,  May,  1836 80 

E.  I.  Jones,  May,  1836 80" 

James  Harris,  December,  1836,  and  January,  1837.  80 

Zebulon  Misner,  May,  1839 40 

SECTION  25. 

John  Whitenack,  June,  1834 71.49 

Almon  Eldred,  June,  1835 122.21 

Evans,  Gwinn  &  Ganson,  August,  1835 138.49 

A.  H.  Edwards,  October,  1835 2.85 

Almon  Eldred,  March,  1836 204.31 

James  Harris,  February,  1837 40 

SECTION  26. 

Abiel  Cook,  June,  1835 186.77 

Almon  Eldred,  June,  1835 80 

J.  D.  Jackson,  June,  1835 40 

Simon  Bailey,  March,  1836 98.34 

John  Jackson,  April,  1836 120 

S.  Howland,  July,  1836 ..............     40 

William  Glover,  December,  1836 40 

SECTION  27. 

Salmon  King,  June,  1834 80 

Abiel  Cook,  June,  1834 ]]  80 

James  Wadsworth,  September,  1835.... ...""  320 

Simpson  Howland,  July,  1836., 4Q 

William  Glover,  March,  1837 120 
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SECTION  28. 

Acres. 

Russell  Waters,  May,  1836.., 80 

Uriah  Upjohn,  June,  1837 40 

David  Merrill,  December,  1837 120 

Ira  McAllister,  June,  1838.. 40 

Elisha  Hoard,  June,  1838 40 

Matthias  Davis,  July,  1839.. 40 

William  H.  Smith,  November,  1848 160 

Count  Sobieski  Hill,  August,  1838 120 

SECTION  29. 

Henry  Howland,  December,  1836 138.59 

J.  C.  Stonehouse,  February,  1 837 40 

Joseph  Bodfish,  October,  1838 80.11 

Moses  Green,  October,  1838 61.30 

Harvey  Blashfield,  November,  1838 40 

Otis  Legg,  April,  1839 80 

Mumford  Eldred,  Jr.,  July,  1846 40 

John  Hulce,  July,  1853 40 

SECTION  30. 

B..K.  Howland,  July,  1836 240 

James  Harris,  December,  1836 80 

Uriah  Upjohn,  December,  1836 80 

Mumford  Eldred,  Jr.,  March,  1837 120.94 

Uriah  Upjohn,  May,  1837 69.68 

SECTION  31. 

William  Upjohn,  Jr.,  July,  1835 69.69 

Uriah  Upjohn,  July,  1835 80 

M.  J.  M.  Martin,  July,  1835 40 

E.  K.  Howland,  November,  1835 237.96 

C.  A.  Jeffers,  May,  1836 149.63 

E.  K.  Howland,  July,  1836 40 

SECTION  32. 

S.  H.  McClellan,  September,  1835 40 

Powell  Howland,  November,  1835 184.94 

P.  and  E.  K.  Howland,  November,  1835 115.59 

E.  K.  Howland,  November,  1835 55.65 

H.  P.  Sherman,  November,  1835 80 

Ambrose  Cock,  December,  1836 79.50 

SECTION  33. 

Salmon  King,  June,  1834. 40 

H.  A.  King,  June,  1834 40 

E.  K.  Howland,  July,  1836 80 

D.  C.  Kingsland,  December,  1836 80 

Ambrose  Cock,  December,  1836 240 

R.  P.  Marvin,  December,  1836 160 

SECTION  34, 

Martin  McKain,  May,  1833 191.11 

Ambrose  Cock,  June,  1833 58.84 

E.  Cravath  &  E.  S.  Alvord,  October,  1833 76.92 

Salmon  King,  June,  1834 120 

Salmon  King,  April,  1835.. 40 

Gardner  Scott,  September,  1835 120 

SECTION  35. 

Ambrose  Cock,  June,  1833 77.18 

E.  Cravath  &  E.  S.  Alvord,  October,  1833 60.75 

John  Race,  October,  1835 80 

John  Race 40 

Lanckford  Burdick,  December,  1836 40 

Ambrose  Cock,  December,  1836 40 

Simon  Bailey,  March,  1836 76.64 

L.  Burdick,  March,  1836 80 

Charles  Burdick,  March,  1836 40 

Alvin  Burdick,  March,  1836 40 

SECTION  36. 

C.  S.  Whitman,  November,  1833 80 

Peter  Johnson,  June,  1835 80 

John  W.  Labar,  September,  1835 160 

William  W.  Mott,  March,  1836 40 

Matthias  Johnson,  April,  1836 40 

Charles  Burdick,  April,  1836 120 

Alvin  Burdick,  December,  1836 80 

Charles  V.  Morris,  December,  1836 40 

The  following  is  a  list  of  resident  and  non-resident  tax- 
payers in  the  township  of  Ross  for  the  year  1839 — the  year 
of  its  organization : 


B1SIDENTS. 


Harry  Hamilton. 
Isaac  Mack. 
George  Thomas. 
Abner  Goodrich. 


David  Booth. 
Reuben  Booth. 
James  Irvin. 
Chas.  S.  Gray. 


H.  Knapp. 
J.  H.  Hale. 
James  Irving. 
George  Torrey. 
E.  Ransom. 
T.  T.  Lake. 
Willard  Butterfield. 
Thomas  Waters. 
Franklin  Nichols. 
J.  D.  Batchelder. 
J.  C.  Stonehouse. 
T.  J.  Stancliff. 
Polly  Miller. 
N.  Deming. 
Casey  McKay. 
Ursilla  Barnes. 
H.  Peck. 
Philip  Gray. 
A.  and  T.  T.  Lake. 
Gilkey  &  Stonehouse. 
Henry  Howland. 
H.  Blashfield. 

Griffin. 

T.  B.  Pierce. 
Robt.  Waters. 
Lyman  Waters. 


NON- 


W.  Goadley. 
W.  Brown. 
H.  G.  Rice. 
J.  Vanest. 
S.  H.  Hill. 
N.  Deming. 
A.  Cock. 
Amos  Barney. 
A.  S.  Hume. 
Stephen  Warren. 

D.  C.  Kingsland  &  Co. 
Cummings. 

E.  Convis. 
J.  Corey. 

C.  M.  Rash. 

H.  Jones  and  M.  Rice. 

A.  H.  Bown. 

Lampson. 

Wright. 

J.  Clark. 
A.  L.  Clark. 
Hubbard  &  Co. 

A.  Ferris. 

Sherman. 

J.  Mead. 

C.  Wendell. 
Sheldon. 

B.  Reed. 
Daniel  McKay. 
Wm.  Scott. 

D.  &  P.  Clifford. 
Coral  Bayington. 
W.  B.  Hadley. 
J.  F.  Gilkey. 
Henry  B.  Hayes. 
L.  H.  More. 

A.  T.  McReynolds. 
Mills  &  Co. 
J.  F.  Gilkey. 
L.  B.  Eaton. 
S.  Clark. 


Simeon  Knight. 
Zebulon  Misner. 
Ira  McAllister. 
David  Merrill. 
Uriah  Upjohn. 
E.  R.  Howland. 
J.  &  H.  Pritchard. 
H.  P.  Sherman. 
James  Bailey. 
Salmon  King. 
Wilcox  &  Stonehouse 
Horace  Cross. 
Milo  Foot. 
Gilbert  Higgins. 
Lyman  Ford. 
Samuel  W.  Johnson. 
Philander  King. 
John  Misner. 
Arial  Futter. 
James  Misner. 
Samuel  Wilkinson. 
Orlando  Miller. 
John  Race. 
Matthias  Johnson. 
Peter  Johnson. 

RESIDENTS. 

S.  Hubbard. 
S.  S.  Hopkins. 
E.  Hoard. 
M.  C.  Safford. 
Dr.  P.  Clifford. 
H.  Jones. 
E.  Eldred. 
S.  H.  Ransom. 
S.  King. 
Augusta  Co. 
C.  King. 
C.  Whitenack. 

Getman. 

E.  T.  Jones. 

A.  P.  Spover 

James  Harris 

A.  Eldred. 

Evans,  Garvin  &  Bailey. 

Pliny  Wicker. 

W.  Glover. 

Abial  Cook. 

S.  Howland. 

S.  Bailey. 

J.  Wadsworth. 

R.  Walters. 

Hoard. 

C.  S.  Hill. 
Moses  Green. 
J.  Bodfish. 

Jeffries. 

Samuel  McClellan. 
R.  P.  Marvin. 

D.  C.  Kingsland. 
Branch  &  Alvord. 
G.  Scott. 

Alvin  Burdick. 
L.  Burdick. 
C.  V.  Morris. 
John  Whiteman. 
Andrew  D.  Cock. 


EARLY  SETTLEMENT. 

The  advent  of  the  earliest  settler,  Tillotson  Barnes,  is 

more  fully  spoken  of  in  the  account  of  Yorkville.      Mr. 

Barnes  came  to  the  township  in  1832,  and  after  a  short 

career,  in  which  he  did  much  for  the  prosperity  of  the  little 


Photos,  by  H.  A.  Brown,  Galesburg. 


PLINY   HALE. 


MRS.   PLINY   HALE. 


PLINY  HALE, 


one  of  the  venerable  pioneers  of  the  town  of  Ross, 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Pompey,  Onondaga  Co., 
K  Y.,  July  7, 1817.  His  father,  Capt.  Pliny  Hale, 
was  also  a  native  of  Onondaga  County.  His  parents 
came  from  Connecticut,  and  were  among  the  pioneers 
of  that  county.  Francis  JIale,  grandfather  of  the 
subject  of  this  narrative,  was  a  Revolutionary  sol- 
dier. He  entered  the  service  when  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  participated  in  many  of  the  battles  of  that 
great  struggle  for  liberty.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  married  Olive  Harrison,  a  relative  of  President 
Harrison,  and  emigrated  to  Onondaga  County.  Capt. 
Hale,  his  son,  served  with  distinction  in  the  war  of 
1812.  He  was  an  industrious,  hard-working  man, 
by  occupation  a  farmer  and  brickmaker.  He  manu- 
factured the  brick  for  the  first  brick  building  erected 
in  the  city  of  Syracuse.  When  our  subject  was  five 
years  of  age  his  father  died,  leaving  his  mother  with 
the  family  and  farm  to  care  for.  In  1822  she 
moved  to  Genesee  County,  where  she  married  a  man 
named  Larkin.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  Pliny  went 
to  work  at  the  tinner's  trade,  but  the  avocation  not 
proving  congenial  to  his  tastes,  he  abandoned  it  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  and  decided  to  try 
his  fortunes  in  the  wilds  of  Michigan.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-one  he  came  to  Kalamazoo  County,  whither 
his  brother  Hiram  had  preceded  him.    He  was  pen- 


niless, and  the  competency  he  is  possessed  of  to-day 
is  the  result  of  his  own  energy  and  industry.  He 
first  commenced  as  a  day-laborer,  and  although  his 
earnings  were  meagre,  by  dint  of  economy  he  man- 
aged to  lay  by  a  portion  of  them.  In  1838  he  pur- 
chased sixty  acres  of  land  of  his  brother,  which  is  a 
part  of  his  present  farm.  In  1841  he  married  Miss 
Martha  Watts,  who  was  born  in  Cherry  Valley,  Ot- 
sego Co.,  N.  Y.,  June  3,  1822.  In  1837  she  came 
with  her  parents  to  Michigan.  They  settled  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town  of  Charleston,  but  subse- 
quently removed  to  Bedford,  Calhoun  Co.,  where 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hale  were  married.  Mrs.  Hale  is  a 
fine  type  of  the  pioneer  woman.  She  is  possessed 
of  all  the  qualifications  of  the  thrifty  housewife, 
combined  with  a  genial  disposition  and  an  abundance 
of  hospitality.  She  is  a  "help-meet"  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word.  They  have  been  blessed  with 
four  children,  viz. :  Caroline  E.,  Kneeland  P.,  Luther 
Vv  and  Theresa  G., — all  are  dead  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Luther  V.  Mr.  Hale  is  a  self-made  man. 
Starting  in  life  with  a  strong  pair  of  hands  and  a 
robust  constitution  as  his  only  capital,  his  way  has 
been  beset  with  many  obstacles ;  but  he  has  attained 
success,  and  is  enjoying  in  his  old  age  a  well-won 
competency,  the  result  of  a  long  life  of  integrity, 
industry,  and  honorable  dealing. 
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hamlet,  died  in  1836.  The  mills  which  he  erected,  after 
successively  changing  hands,  have  been  remodeled  and  im- 
proved, and  are  now  in  excellent  condition  and  rank  among 
the  leading  manufactories  of  the  township.  Augustus  E. 
Barnes,  the  son  of  Tillotson  Barnes,  and  the  oldest  living 
settler,  resides  in  Yorkville,  and  retains  a  vivid  recollection  of 
pioneer  days.  Having  come  when  the  whole  township  was 
a  wilderness  and  the  axe  of  the  settler  had  not  been  heard 
in  its  forests,  he  has  lived  to  see  the  wilderness  converted 
into  luxuriant  fields  and  comfortable  habitations  dotting  the 
land  which  was  then  uninhabited  and  untraveled  save  by 
the  savages. 

H.  P.  Sherman  emigrated  from  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
1834,  having  arrived  at  the  same  time  with  E.  K.  How- 
land.  He  entered  80  acres  on  section  32,  November,~1835, 
'  and  returned  to  the  East.  In  1836  he  became  a  resident, 
and  immediately  gave  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
his  land,  at  first  breaking  up  a  few  acres  with  a  view  to 
raising  wheat  for  the  subsistence  of  the  family.  Mr.  Sher- 
man brought  with  him  cattle  and  a  lumber-wagon.  He 
employed  a  carpenter  named  Aldrich  to  erect  a  frame  house 
for  him,  into  which  the  family  removed  on  its  completion. 
Mr.  Sherman  brought  apple-seed  from  the  East,  which  he 
planted,  and  as  the  result  the  earliest  and  one  of  the  finest 
orchards  in  the  township  adorns  his  farm.  He  still  resides 
upon  the  land  he  entered. 

Isaac  H.  Knapp  was  a  former  resident  of  Cayuga  Co., 
N.  Y.,  from  which  he  emigrated  in  1836,  and  entered  200 
acres  on  section  12,  and  an  additional  40  acres  on  section 
13.  A  neighbor  from  New  York  had  previously  located 
in  Bedford,  in  the  adjoining  county,  and  with  him  Mr. 
Knapp  remained  until  a  log  house  had  been  erected.  This 
house  was  principally  built  at  night,  a  brand  of  fire  serving 
to  light  him  on  his  journey  to  his  land.  A  huge  bonfire 
kindled  near  the  spot  he  was  engaged  upon  served  the  double 
purpose  of  affording  him  light  and  keeping  the  wolves 
away.  They  were  very  close  observers  of  the  progress  of 
the  work,  but  always  at  a  safe  distance,  and  his  unfailing 
escort  on  his  return,  when  the  air  resounded  with  their 
howls.  Mr.  Knapp,  at  an  advanced  age  and  still  vigorous, 
occupies  the  house  he  erected  in  1836. 

Darius  Finch  came  soon  after  Mr.  Knapp's  advent,  and 
settled  upon  section  14,  having  probably  purchased  of  Cor- 
nelius Wendell,  who  entered  the  whole  section.  He  subse- 
quently removed  to  California. 

Lyman  Waters  arrived  in  1836,  and,  having  selected  his 
land,  he  repaired  to  Kalamazoo  to  enter  it.  Mr.  Isaac  H. 
Knapp  states  that  on  arrival  he  found  the  office  closed,  the 
receiver  having  been  summoned  to  Washington  to  give  ad- 
ditional bonds.  The  amount  received  was  far  in  excess  of 
the  sum  he  had  given  security  for,  having  in  the  year  1836 
reached  over  $2,000,000.  He  selected  land  on  section 
21,  erected  a  shanty  for  temporary  occupancy,  and  later 
entered  the  land.  Mr.  Waters,  in  plowing  his  land,  turned 
up  human  bones.  Soon  after,  his  wife,  while  cultivating 
ner  garden,  exhumed  a  valise  containing  the  wearing  apparel 
of  a  pioneer  traveler.  From  these  developments,  the  con- 
clusion was  formed  that  an  early  land-hunter  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  cupidity  of  a  fellow-traveler. 

Harvey  Hamilton  left  his  former  home  in  Cayuga  Co., 
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N.  Y.,  in  1837,  and  purchased  the  following  year  222  acres 
on  section  1.  He  built  a  small  shanty  on  his  land  in  1839, 
and  made  it  his  residence  in  September  of  that  year.  He 
then  began  the  improvement  of  his  land,  and,  having  cleared 
and  rendered  tillable  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  in  1840 
substituted  a  more  convenient  log  house  for  the  shanty  he 
had  occupied.  This  log  house  was  so  spacious  that  it  was 
frequently  used  for  religious  services,  Elders  Boyle  and 
Worthington  being  early  preachers. 

Hiram  and  Pliny  Hale  removed  from  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
in  1838,  having  exchanged  property  there  for  100  acres  in 
Ross.  On  their  arrival  in  the  township  they  found  no  roads, 
and  were  obliged  to  cut  their  way  through  the  wilderness. 
They  built  a  log  house  and  worked  the  land  together  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  doing  much  in  that  time  towards  its 
improvement.  They  afterwards  made  a  division,  Hiram 
taking  40  acres  of  improved  and  Pliny  60  of  unimproved 
land,  to  which  the  latter  added  60  additional  acres,  on  which 
he  now  resides.     Hiram  Hale  died  in  1865. 

Dr.  Uriah  Upjohn  entered  land  in  the  township  on  sec- 
tion 31  in  1835,  and  additional  land  on  section  30  in  1836. 
He  became  a  resident  and  followed  his  profession,  having 
an  extensive  practice.  A  biographical  notice  of  him  will  be 
found  elsewhere. 

George  Torrey  removed  from  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1833,  and 
in  1836  came  to  Yorkville,  where  he  was  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits  until  1839,  when,  Mrs.  Torrey  having  died, 
he  removed  soon  after  to  Augusta,  where  he  purchased  a 
mill  property,  which  he  managed  successfully  until  1844. 
He  then  removed  to  Kalamazoo,  and  became  actively  en- 
gaged in  newspaper  work.  A  more  extended  notice  of  him 
will  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  village  of  Kalamazoo. 

It  is  seldom  that  one  family  has  so  large  a  representation 
in  one  township  as  the  founders  of  the  Day  settlement,  who 
numbered  five  brothers, — Eri  H.,  Philetus,  Chauncey,  Ath- 
erton,  and  Volney, — all  of  whom  established  comfortable 
homes  in  Ross.     Volney  and  Atherton   were  the  family 
pioneers,  the  first  having  purchased  on  section  14,  where 
he  immediately  erected  a  log  house  and  improved  a  quantity 
of  land.     Atherton  located  40  acres  on  section  13,  and 
Philetus,  who  had  resided  formerly  in  Macomb  County, 
selected  60  acres  on  section  11,  which  had  been  entered  by 
William  P.  Green.     When  Mr.  Day  took  possession  the 
land  was  entirely  unimproved,  though,  as  late  as  1846, 
Chauncey  purchased  60  acres  on  section  11,  which  required 
much  labor  to  improve.     The  brothers  united  their  forces 
and  succeeded  in  breaking  up  40  acres  the  first  year,  most 
of  which  was  sown  with  wheat.     The  price  which  they  ob- 
tained for  it— 40  cents  per  bushel — was  not,  however,  such 
as  to  encourage  the  labors  of  the  agriculturist.     Augusta 
was  then  a  growing  hamlet,  and  afforded  a  market  for  much 
of  the  produce  of  the  township.     Ague  prevailed  to  a  great 
extent,  and  the  Day  family  were  among  its  victims.     Phi- 
letus, on  returning  from  Augusta  with  supplies  for  a  raising 
to  which  he  had  invited  his  neighbors,  was  obliged  four 
times  to  succumb  to  the  disease  and  lie  down  at  the  roadside. 
The  brothers  succeeded  by  hard  labor  in  converting  their 
several  purchases  into  productive  farms. 

John  Yan  Vleck  came  from  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  and  first 
settled  in  Calhoun  County.     In  1840  he  removed  to  York- 
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ville,  and  later  to  Augusta,  where  he  now  resides.  At 
Yorkville  he  was  for  many  years  a  landlord,  and  at  his 
tavern  the  early  township-meetings  were  held.  Emigration 
was  very  active  at  that  period,  and  it  was  not  unusual  for 
the  beds  to  be  filled  and  the  floors  covered  with  travelers. 
About  1843,  Mr.  Van  Vleck  removed  to  Ross  Centre,  and 
erected  a  tavern  and  also  purchased  land.  Indians  were 
numerous  at  that  time,  and  on  very  amicable  terms  with 
the  Van  Vleck  family.  They  were  treated  with  uniform 
kindness,  and  frequently  assisted  Mrs.  Van  Vleck  in  the 
household  work.  They  formed  a  camp  during  the  sum- 
mer on  the  shore  of  the  creek  near  by. 

John  and  James  Lepper  are  now  the  occupants  of  land 
early  purchased  by  their  father  on  section  3.  Mr.  Lepper 
erected  a  saw-mill  on  his  purchase,  which  was  actively 
employed  for  many  years.  A  colony  of  colored  residents 
early  settled  the  northern  portion  of  the  township,  and  dis- 
played much  energy  in  the  cultivation  of  their  land. 

William  Harkness  purchased  in  1841  the  farm  now  oc- 
cupied by  Allen  Mowry,  on  section  15.  On  the  same  sec- 
tion located  Andrew  Irvin,  whose  four  sons  accompanied 
him,  but  one  of  whom  survives. 

John  L.  Cock  removed  from  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  to  Michi- 
gan in  1836,  and  in  1846  made  the  township  of  Ross  his  home. 
He  located  upon  section  5,  where  he  cleared  and  made  pro- 
ductive 120  acres.  He  continued  to  reside  upon  this  farm 
until  1868,  when  he  became  a  resident  of  Augusta,  where 
he  has  since  been  actively  engaged  in  public  enterprises. 
On  the  incorporation  of  the  village  he  was  chosen  its  first 
president,  and  filled  the  office  for  seven  consecutive  years. 
He  also  held  important  township  offices,  in  which  he  dis- 
played fidelity'  and  ability. 

Jonas  Young  removed  from  Calhoun  County  in  1855, 
and  purchased  160  acres  of  Champlin  Harris.  This  land 
had  been  partially  improved  and  a  log  house  built  upon  it. 
Mr.  Young  passed  through  the  usual  experience  of  the  pio- 
neer. The  township  was  well  settled  when  he  arrived,  and 
neighbors  were  more  numerous  than  during  the  advent  of 
the  early  pioneers. 

Among  other  residents  who  arrived  early  and  were  active 
in  upturning  the  soil  of  the  township  were  Asa  Thorndyck, 
who  entered  221  acres  on  section  1  in  1836;  George 
Thomas,  who  located  454  acres  on  section  6  in  1836,  and 
later  removed  to  Barry  County,  where  he  now  resides ;  L. 
R.  Haughey,  who  purchased  160  acres  on  sections  2  and 
11  in  1850 ;  John  Strang,  Nelson  Kirby,  John  A.  Sim- 
mons, John  Miller,  and  Michael  Rice. 

EARLY   ROADS. 

The  earliest  highway  recalled  by  the  oldest  living  inhab- 
itant followed  the  Indian  trail,  running  nearly  parallel  with 
the  centre  line  of  the  township  east  and  west.  On  section 
20  it  deviated  from  its  course  to  the  south,  then,  running 
northwest,  terminated  at  Yorkville.  It  was  early  known  as 
the  Battle  Creek  road. 

The  next  road  is  very  imperfectly  described  in  the  rec- 
ords. It  appears  to  be  the  continuation  of  a  road  running 
through  the  township  of  Richland,  beginning  at  the  town- 
ship line  and  running  south  and  southeast  to  Gull  Creek. 
It  was  surveyed«by  Isaac  Barnes,  March  16,  1835. 


Another  early  road,  surveyed  April  1,  1835,  by  Isaac 
Barnes,  began  at  the  village  of  Augusta,  and,  following  a 
north  and  northwesterly  course,  terminated  on  the  Territo- 
rial road,  near  the  west  shore  of  Gull  Lake  Bay. 

Other  roads  followed  as  rapidly  as  necessity  demanded, 
most  of  the  surveys  having  been  made  by  Isaac  Barnes, 
Rufus  S.  Clapp,  and  M.  W.  Cathren. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  year  1835  witnessed  the  building  of  the  first  school- 
house  in  the  township.  As  Yorkville  was  the  earliest  set- 
tled portion  of  Ross,  it  was  natural  that  within  its  precincts 
should  be  manifested  an  early  interest  in  education.  The 
building  was  erected  by  the  district,  and  among  those  who 
were  actively  interested  in  the  matter  were  Messrs.  Lake, 
Barnes,  and  Griffin,  of  Yorkville.  In  1865  the  building 
was  removed  from  its  original  site  and  remodeled.  It  is 
still  doing  duty  as  a  school-house,  and  has  enjoyed  the  repu- 
tation of  sheltering  one  of  the  largest  and  best-disciplined 
schools  in  the  township.  Charles  Doolittle  is  the  present 
teacher.  A  school-house  was  erected  in  the  Hamilton  set- 
tlement in  1839,  and  presided  over  by  Miss  Jane  Hopkins 
as  its  first  preceptor. 

The  following  year  a  school  building  was  erected  at  How- 
landsburg,  and  Miss  A.  M.  Howland  was  installed  as  the 
earliest  instructor. 

After  this  date  school-houses  followed  each  other  in  quick 
succession,  most  of  them  very  substantial  frame  structures, 
until  the  whole  township  is  amply  supplied  with  good  build- 
ings. 

The  number  of  children  attending  school  in  the  township 
during  the  year  1879  was  417  ;  the  number  of  male  teachers 
employed,  8  ;  the  number  of  female  teachers  employed, 
9 ;  amount  paid  in  salaries,  $2338.87  ;  value  of  school 
property,  $4100  ;  amount  of  primary-school  fund,  $255.84  ; 
total  resources,  $3756.54.  The  township  is  divided  into 
three  whole  and  five  fractional  disticts ;  the  directors  are  A. 
R.  Day,  Mark  C.  Alger,  John  Kershaw,  D.  D.  Henion, 
Alfred  Carr,  Thomas  Anderton,  F.  B.  Hall,  C.  W.  Cad- 

walader. 

ORGANIZATION. 

At  a  township-meeting  held  at  the  house  of  T.  B.  Peirce, 
on  Monday,  April  1,  1839,  pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  organize  the  township  of  Ross,  known  and  desig- 
nated in  the  United  States  survey  as  township  1  south, 
range  9  west,  embracing  the  full  limits  of  said  township, 
the  same  being  detached  from  the  township  of  Richland, 
Kalamazoo  Co.,  the  following  persons,  on  motion,  were 
chosen  inspectors  of  election,  and  were  duly  qualified, 
viz. :  John  D.  Batchelder,  George  Thomas,  Salmon  King, 
and  John  C.  Stonehouse ;  and  by  said  board  Charles 
Henry  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  poll-list,  and  William  Up- 
john clerk  of  the  meeting,  pro  tern.,  Salmon  King  chair- 
man. The  voters  proceeded  to  ballot  for  township  officers, 
with  the  following  result:  Supervisor,  J.  D.  Batchelder; 
Township  Clerk,  H.  Blashfield ;  Treasurer,  H.  M.  Peck ; 
Assessors,  Casey  McCay,  George  Thomas,  Thompson  T. 
Lake ;  Collector,  T.  B.  Pierce ;  School  Inspectors,  Lyman 
Ford,  William  Upjohn,  Alexander  Lake ;  Directors  of  the 
Poor,  Salmon  King,  J.  D.  Batchelder ;  Highway  Commis- 
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sioners,  Samuel  Wilkinson,  J.  C.  Stonehouse,  Andrew  Ir- 
ving ;  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Salmon  King,  William  Up- 
john, J.  D.  Batchelder,  David  Booth  ;  Constables,  Horace 
Cross,  T.  B.  Peirce,  William  Butterfield,  George  Wilson. 
The  following  are  the  remaining  township  officers  to  the 
present  time : 

SUPERVISORS. 
1840,  J.  D.  Batchelder ;  1841,  George  Thomas ;  1842-44,  E.  M.  Dibble; 
1845-48,  George  Thomas;  1849-52,  0.  N.  Giddings ;  1853-54, 
Reuben  S.  Hawley ;  1855,  Seth  Pratt;  1856,  John  Woodward; 
1857,  Seth  Pratt;  1858-61,  Simpson  Howland;  1862,  John  L. 
Cock;  1863,  Levi  A.  Beadle;  1864,  John  L.  Cock;  1865,  Abram 
Hoag;  1866,  John  L.  Cock;  1867,  Stephen  V.  R.  Earl;  1868,  S. 
V.  R.  Earl;  1869-71,  S.  V.  R.  Earl;  1872,  John  L.  Cock;  1873-77, 
S.  V.  R.  Earl;  1878-79,  John  Shean. 

TOWNSHIP  CLERKS. 
1840,  Harry  A.  King;  1841,  Hiram  Blashfield;  1842,  P.  S.  King; 
1843,  Casey  McKay  ;  1844,  Willard  Caryl ;  1845,  Casey  McKay; 
1846,  William  Logan;  3  847,  R.S.  Hawley;  1848-52,  A.  T.  Miner; 
1853,  Randal  Crosby;  1854,  J.  Carlton;  1855-57,  Richard  Chad- 
wick;  1858-60,  Chas.  W.  Cock;  1861,  Edw.  B.  Cock;  1862-63, 
James  W.  Lane;  1864,  Charles  W.  Cock;  1865-66,  Robert  J. 
Williamson;  1867,  Watts  Andrews;  1868,  George  Weeks;  1869 
-70,  James  Ives;  1871,  Alanson  Webster;  1872-79,  C.  M.  Bradish. 

TREASURERS. 
1840,  Horace  M.  Peck;  1841,  Willard  Caryl;  1842-43,  Alonzo  W. 
Miller;  1844,  Harry  A.  King;  1845,  A.  W.  Miller;  1846-47, 
Albert  Eldred;  1848-49,  Raidall  Crosby;  1850-52,  Mercien  0. 
Safford;  1853,  Henry  L.  Mills;  1854-59,  Lewis  Crane;  1860, 
John  L.  Finley;  1861,  Benjamin  B.  Fox ;  1862,  Lewis  Crane; 
1863,  Simpson  Howland;  1864-65,  Harlow  Bacon;  1866-67, 
James  W.  Lane;  1868-76,  Jacob  V.  W.  Young;  1877-79,  George 
Rorabeck. 

JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE. 
1842,  James  H.  Hale,  Salmon  King;  1843,  Seaman  Bristol;  1844, 
Casey  McKay;  1845,  Willard  Caryl;  1846,  Mercien  0.  Safford; 
1847,  Seaman  Bristol;  1848,  William  M.  Magden;  1849,  James 
Carlton;  1850,  Russel  A.  Kenyon,  Samuel  G.  Wallace;  1851,  S. 
G.Wallace;  1852,  Simpson  Howland;  1853,  Wm.  M.  Magden; 
1854,  J.  Carlton;  1855,  Willard  Caryl,  Nathan  C.  Firman;  1856, 
Simpson  Howland;  1857,  John  Woodward;  1858,  Daniel  S. 
Woodward;  1859,  A.  C.  Brewer,  Volney  Day;  1860,  Abram 
Hoag;  1861,  Oliver  R.  Smith;  1862,  Abram  Hoag;  1863,  Wm. 
Baker;  1864,  Simpson  Howland;  1865,  A.  S.  Sprague;  1866,  A. 
E.  Barnes;  1867,  Herman  II.  Peet;  1868,  Simpson  Howland; 
1869,  James  Ives;  1870,  Wm.  W.  Hampton,  Alanson  Webster; 
1871,  Herman  H.  Peet;  1872,  Simpson  Howland;  1873,  Alanson 
Webster;  1874,  W.  W.  Hampton;  1875-76,  Marvin  Mead;  1877, 
Wm.  W.  Hampton;  1878,  Wm.  W.  Hampton,  Lowell  Hulett; 
1879,  H.  M.  Hamilton,  A.  A.  Russell. 

SCHOOL  INSPECTORS. 
1840,  Lyman  Ford,  George  Torrey ;  1841,  De  Witt  C.  King,  George 
Torrey;  1842,  Salmon  King,  L.  W.  Howland,  Seaman  Bristol; 
1843,  Salmon  King,  L.  W.  Howland;  1844,  L.  W.  Howland; 
1845,  Henry  White,  Jr.,  Salmon  King;  1846,  John  D.  Batchel- 
der; 1847,  Willard  Caryl;  1848,  John  D.  Batchelder;  1849,  Reu- 
ben S.  Hawley;  1850,  Chauncey  P.  King;  1851,  Seth  Pratt;  1852, 
Justus  H.  Parks;  1853-54,  B.  B.  Tucker;  1855,  Daniel  Wood- 
ward; 1856,  William  Campbell;  1857,  Justus  II.  Parks;  1858, 
Joseph  G.  Beadle;  1859,  Justus  H.  Parks;  1860,  Joseph  G. 
Beadle;  1861,  John  E.  Kenyon;  1862,  Joseph  G.  Beadle;  1863, 
Justus  II.  Parks;  1864,  William  S.  Beadle;  1865,  H.  A.  John- 
son; 1866,  Charles  Andrews:  1867,  Almon  M.  Pierce;  1868, 
Charles  Andrews;  1869,  A.  M.  Pierce;  1870,  Wm.  W.  Hampton; 
1871,  Harvey  Hamilton;  1872,  Wm.  W.  Hamilton;  1873,  Harvey 
Hamilton;  1874-76,  Wm.  W.  Hampton;  1877,  Charles  Palmiter; 
1878-79,  Wm.  W.  Hampton. 

HIGHWAY  COMMISSIONERS. 
1840,  David  Booth,  Charles  M.  Rush,  Philander  King,  Moses  Mc- 
Clellen,  1841,  John  W.  Le  Barr,  Philander  S.  King,  Thomas  T, 


Stanclift;  1842,  Eller  Mott,  Orlando  Miller,  Samuel  Wilkinson; 
1843,  Horace  Shepard,  Gardner  Hunt,  John  Pritchard;  1844, 
John  Pritchard,  Horace  Shepard,  Gardner  Hunt;  1845,  A.  W. 
Miller,  M.  O.  Safford,  Joseph  Bodfish;  1846,  Joseph  Bodfish, 
Reuben  S.  Jones,  Wm.  Harkness  ;  1847,  Richard  Witherell,  John 
Van  Vleck,  William  B.  Palmer;  1848,  D.  A.  Richards,  A.  E. 
Barnes ;  1849,  Ashbel  Kellogg,  Samuel  G.  Wallace ;  1850,  John 
L.  Cock,  Harvey  Frary,  Russel  Day ;  1851,  Frederick  Aldrich  ; 
1852,  Harry  A.  King;  1853,  John  Forshey ;  1854,  A.  Morey; 
1855,  John  L.  Finley;  1856,  D.  A.  Richards;  1857,  L.  A.  Beadle  ; 
1858,  Russel  A.  Kenyon  ;  1859,  Wm.  Baker;  1860,-Levi  A.  Beadle; 
1861,  Alvin  B.Barnes;  1862,  Samuel  Carson;  1863,  John  For- 
shey; 1864,  Henry  A.  Hall;  1865,  Lewis  Crane;  1866,  George 
W.  Smith;  1867,  Thomas  Anderton ;  1868,  George  M.  Everts; 
1869,  Pliny  Hale;  1870,  Thomas  Anderton,  Wm.  Baker  (to  fill 
vacancy);  1871,  Chauncey  McKay;  1872,  Wm.  Baker;  1873, 
Thomas  Anderton ;  1874,  Chauncey  McKay ;  1875,  Chester  In- 
galsbe;  1876-77,  Henry  Istead;  1878,  Richard  D.  Gregory;  1879, 
L.  Arthur  Beadle. 

ASSESSORS. 

1840,  James  Harris,  Thompson  T.  Lake,  Casey  McKay;  1841,  James 
H.  Hale,  Thompson  T.  Lake,  Casey  McKay ;  1842,  Thompson  T. 
Lake,  Casey  McKay;  1843,  none  recorded;  1844,  Gardner  Hunt, 
Horace  Shepard;  1845,  A.  W.  Miller,  Seaman  Bristol;  1846, 
Henry  P.  Sherman,  Salmon  King;  1847,  John  Pritchard,  Ran- 
dall Crosby;  1848,  Simpson  Howland,  Augustus  E.  Barnes; 
1849,  Seaman  Bristol,  George  Thomas ;  1850,  Thompson  T. 
Lake,  Simpson  Howland. 

DIRECTORS  OF  THE  POOR. 
1840-41,  Salmon  King ;  1842,  Henry  P.  Sherman,  Salmon  King  ;  1843, 
Horace  M.  Peck,  Salmon  King;  1844,  Willard  Caryl,  Irwin  W. 
Hewitt;  1845,  John  Moore,  Andrew  Irwin;  1846-47,  Irwin  W. 
Hewitt,  Andrew  Irwin;  1848,  not  recorded;  1849,  Salmon  King, 
George  Thomas;  1850-51,  John  D.  Batchelder,  A.  S.  Sprague; 
1852-55,  Randall  Crosby,  A.  S.  Sprague  ;  1856,  Frederick  Aldrich, 
A.  S.  Sprague  ;  1857,  M.  D.  Miller,  C.  II.  Chadwick  ;  1858,  Harry 
A.  King,  Lewis  Crane. 

SUPERINTENDENT   OF  SCHOOLS. 
1875-77,  II.  II.  Van  Anken;  1878-79,  Franklin  B.  Hall. 

DRAIN  COMMISSIONERS. 
1872,  S.  V.  R.  Earle;  1874,  Simpson  Howland;  1876-79,   William 
Baker. 

CONSTABLES. 

1840,  Horace  Cross,  E.  M.  Dibble;  1841,  Philander  Shepard,  E.  M. 
Dibble ;  1842,  E.  M.  Dibble,  Orlando  Miller,  Franklin  Nichols ; 
1843,  E.  M.  Dibble,  Fowler  0.  Sullivan ;  1844,  Jesse  Knapp,  De 
Witt  C.  King,  0.  H.  Irvin,  Robert  G.  Ward;  1845,  D.  C.  King, 
H.  Shepard,  Henry  Edgecomb,  0.  H.  Irvin;  1846,  De  Witt  C. 
King,  Oliver  H.  Irvin,  Edward  H.  Bailey,  Cyrus  Taylor;  1847, 
Oliver  H.  Irwin,  John  Hulce,  Albert  IJldred,  Edward  II.  Bailey ; 

1848,  John  Hulce,  F.  0.  Sullivan,  Alexander  Colyer,  D.  C.  King; 

1849,  F.  0.  Sullivan,  John  Hulce,  E.  II.  Bailey,  George  W.  How- 
land; 1850,  John  Letts,  B.  B.  Fox,  A.  B.  Tyler,  John  Hulce; 
1851,  Harvey  Frary,  B.  B.  Fox,  A.  B.  Tyler,  E.  H.Bailey;  1852, 
G.  W.  Howland,  H.  A.  King,  O.  W.  Freeman,  A.  B.  Tyler;  1853, 
H.  A.  King,  M.  E.  Chandler,  John  Van  Vleck,  Leander  Chase  ; 

1854,  A.  0.  Hunt,  M.  E.  Chandler,  W.  I.  Percival,  J.  W.  Smith; 

1855,  M.  E.  Chandler,  A.  O.  Hunt,  Daniel  Amisden,  A.B.Tyler; 

1856,  M.  E.  Chandler,  Henry  Davis,  I.  C.  Hendy,  A.  O.  Hunt; 

1857,  A.  O.  Hunt,  Miles  Woodman,  T.  W.  Kenyon,  Hugh  Mc- 
Nulty ;  1858,  H.  V.  Hobart,  G.  W.  Brown,  John  Hulce,  Miles 
Woodman ;  1859,  George  Van  Denburgh,  G.  W.  Brown,  H.  V. 
Hobart,  Wm.  II.  Convis;  1860,  George  Van  Denburgh,  H.  V. 
Hobart,  G.  W.  Brown,  A.  R.  Day ;  1861,  Lewis  Crane,  Philander 
Delano,  Alonzo  C.  Ide,  Charles  V.  Burdick ;  1862,  Lewis  Crane, 
Philander  Delano,  John  Nellis,  Wm.  H.  Convis ;  1863,  G.  W. 
Brown,  Philander  Delano,  C.  V.  Burdick,  William  Pratt ;  1864, 
John  Brown,  George  W.  Brown,  C.  V.  Burdick,  George  N.  Scud- 
der ;  1865,  M.  Page,  E.  Chapman,  H.  M.  Mygatt ;  1866,  Volney 
Day,  G.  W.  Brown,  William  Pratt,  Philander  Delano;  1867,  P. 
H.  Delano,  John  L.  McCord,  Philetus  Day,  C.  P.  Burghdurff) 
1868,  Charles  Sherman,  C.  P.  Burghdurff,  A.  R.  Day,  Philander 
Delano ;  1869,  Charles  Sherman,  Austin  H.  Peet,  Alonzo  C.  Ide, 
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J.  B.  Hampton;  1870,  Joseph  Knight,  C.  M.  Morey,  0.  P.  Mc- 
Allister, Isaac  Tolles  j  1871,  W.  P.  Stringham,  A.  C.  Ide,  C.  M. 
Morey ;  1872,  C.  M.  Morey,  A.  C.  Ide,  Joseph  Philo,  Edward 
^  Coddington ;  1873,  Alfred  Carr,  Edward  Coddington,  Marcus 
Page,  Wesley  Merriman;  1874,  Harry  Walldorff,  Alfred  Carr,  G. 
W.  Brown;  1875,  0.  P.  Tolles,  G.  W.  Brown,  Alfred  Carr;  1876, 
Lewis  D.  Batt,  Fayette  Baker;  1877,  L.  D.  Batt,  Samuel  Lake, 
G.  W.  Brown  ;  1878,  Henry  Johnson,  Alfred  Carr,  Andrew  Spears, 
Wm.  H.  Converse;  1879,  G.  W.  Brown,  Harry  Walldorff. 

THE  VILLAGE  OF  AUGUSTA. 
The  village  of  Augusta,  located  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  township,  on  the  line  of  the  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
road, was  first  projected  in  1836.  It  embraces  portions  of 
sections  33  and  34,  of  Ross,  and  about  24  acres  of  section 
3  of  the  township  of  Charleston.  The  land  embraced 
within  the  present  corporation  limits  was  entered  as  follows  : 

Section  33. — The  southeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  by  R.  P. 
Marvin,  Dee.  9,  1836;  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southeast 
quarter  by  Salmon  King,  June  6,  1834;  the  northeast  quarter  of 
the  southeast  quarter  by  Daniel  C.  Kingsland,  Dec.  8,  1836. 

Section  H.— The  southeast  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  by  Martin 
McKain,  May  27,  1833;  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  northwest 
quarter  by  Gardner  Scott,  Sept.  12,  1835;  the  southeast  quarter 
of  the  northeast  quarter  by  E.  Cravath  and  E.  S.  Alvord,  Oct. 
12,  1833;  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  by  Sal- 
mon King,  June  6,  1834;  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  southwest 
quarter  by  Salmon  King,  June  6,  1834;  the  northwest  quarter  of 
the  southwest  quarter  by  Salmon  King,  April  9,  1835  :  the  north 
fraction  of  the  southeast  quarter  and  the  east  half  of  the  south- 
west quarter  by  Martin  McKain,  May  27,  1833;  the  northwest 
fraction  of  section  3  of  the  township  of  Charleston  by  Salmon 
King,  1834. 

It  does  not  appear  that  either  of  these  gentlemen,  with  the 
exception  of  Dr.  Salmon  King,  retained  his  purchase  or 
became  interested  in  the  later  project  of  founding  a  village 
on  the  spot.  Whether  the  remainder  of  the  land  passed 
directly  from  the  original  purchasers  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Salmon  King,  we  have  not  been  able  to  determine.  The 
southeast  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  34 
came  into  the  possession  of  Ruel  Starr,  a  speculator,  prob- 
ably, by  purchase  from  Martin  McKain,  who  entered  it  in 
1833,  and  was  by  him  deeded  to  Dr.  King  in  1836.  This 
gentleman  owned,  in  1836,  substantially  all  the  land  covered 
by  the  village  of  Augusta,  as  is  indicated  by  the  following 
bond  from  the  Augusta  Company  to  Salmon  King : 

"  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  That  we,  Ezra  Con  vis  and  Sands 
McCamly,  of  Calhoun  County,  Michigan,  and  Epaphroditus  Ransom, 
of  Kalamazoo  County,  of  the  said  Michigan,  are  held  and  firmly 
bound  unto  Salmon  King,  of  said  Kalamazoo  County  aforesaid,  in  the 
sum  of  Twelve  Thousand  dollars,  current  money  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  paid  to  the  said  Salmon  King,  his  executors,  administrators,  or 
assigns,  for  which  payment  to  be  well  and  truly  made  we  jointly  and 
severally  bind  ourselves,  one  and  each  of  our  heirs,"  executors,  and 
administrators,  firmly  by  these  presents,  signed  with  our  hands,  and 
sealed  with  our  seals,  and  dated  this  ninth  day  of  September,  1836. 
The  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such  that  if  the  above-bound 
Convis,  McCamly,  and  Ran3om,  or  either  of  them  or  either  of  their 
heirs,  executors,  or  administrators,  do  well  and  truly  pay  or  cause  to 
be  paid  unto  the  said  Salmon  King,  his  executors,  administrators,  or 
assigns,  the  full  sum  of  twelve  thousand  dollars,  one  thousand  dollars 
on  the  first  day  of  January  next,  and  one  thousand  dollars  in  each 
and  every  year  thereafter  until  the  said  sum  of  twelve  thousand  dol- 
lars be  fully  paid,  then  this  obligation  to  be  void,  or  otherwise  to  re- 
main in  full  form  and  virtue. 

"  In  presence  of  Moses  Hall  and  Harry  A.  King. 

"Ezra  Convis.  [l.  s.] 

(Signed)  "  Sands  McCamly.        [l.  s.] 

"  Epaphro'  Ransom.       [l.  s.] 


"  The  within  and  foregoing  bond  was  given  for  the  purchase  of  615 
acres  of  land,  of  which  the  village  of  Augusta,  in  said  Kalamazoo 
County,  is  a  part,  of  which  land  the  said  Ezra  Convis  bought  and  took 
the  title  to  an  equal  undivided  one-half  part,  the  said  McCamly  the 
one-fourth  part,  and  the  said  Ransom  the  undivided  one-fourth  part, 
and  they  were  to  pay  the  said  King  the  said  $12,000  in  the  propor- 
tions above  mentioned, — viz.,  the  said  Convis,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  the 
one-half  part  thereof," the  said  McCamly  the  equal  one-fourth  part,  and 
the  said  Ransom,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  the  one-fourth  part  thereof, 
anything  in  the  original  bond  and  mortgage  to  the  said  King  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

"Epaphro.  Ransom, 
"Isaac  E.  Crary, 
"  As  Executors  of  Estate  of  Ezra  Convis. 

"June  13,  1839." 

It  will  be  readily  seen  from  the  foregoing  document  that 
Dr.  Salmon  King  was  the  owner  of  the  land  covered  by 
the  village  and  the  party  from  whom  the  Augusta  Company 
made  their  purchase.  He  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the 
first  settler,  and  practically  as  the  founder,  of  Augusta.  He 
erected  the  first  log  house  within  the  village  boundaries, 
and  from  that  date  until  his  death  his  energy,  enterprise, 
and  liberality  contributed  greatly  to  the  growth  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  place. 

THE  AUGUSTA  COMPANY. 

Enterprise  in  Augusta  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  in- 
ception in  the  formation  of  the  Augusta  Company,  which 
was  originally  composed  of  three  gentlemen, — Epaphroditus 
Ransom,  of  Kalamazoo,  afterwards  Governor  of  the  State, 
Gen.  Ezra  Convis,  and  Judge  Sands  McCamly,  of  Battle 
Creek.  Moses  and  Tolman  W.  Hall,  of  Battle  Creek,  and 
George  Bigby,  of  Maine,  later  became  members  of  the 
company.  These  gentlemen,  discerning  the  importance  of 
the  site  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  the  probable 
growth  of  a  village,  purchased  the  land  above  described, 
and  procured  the  services  of  a  surveyor  named  Moore  to 
plat  it,  the  various  blocks  and  streets  being  designated  by 
wooden  stakes.  George  Bigby,  who  from  this  time  made 
the  place  his  residence,  represented  the  interests  of  the 
company,  and  had  the  general  direction  of  their  property. 
To  him  was  accorded  the  privilege  of  naming  the  village, 
which,  in  honor  of  his  former  home,  the  capital  of  Maine, 
he  called  Augusta. 

After  the  platting  of  the  village  the  company  directed 
their  energies  to  the  building  of  a  saw-mill,  anticipating 
the  demand  which  might  arise  for  its  products  with  the 
growth  of  the  place,  and  the  additional  demand  when  the 
State  should  make  its  survey  for  a  railroad  running  through 
the  township.  The  preliminary  steps  in  this  enterprise  in- 
volved the  excavation  of  a  mill-race,  the  contract  for  which 
was  awarded  to  George  Bigby.  As  it  forms  an  important 
item  in  the  early  history  of  the  company,  as  well  as  the 
early  settlement  of  the  village,  the  terms  of  the  contract  are 
given,  together  with  the  various  payments  made  during 
the  progress  of  the  work : 

"Articles  of  agreement  made  this  1st  day  of  November,  a.d.  1836, 
between  George  Rigby,  of  Augusta,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  of  the  first 
part,  and  Epaphroditus  Ransom,  of  the  same  county,  and  Ezra  Convis, 
Sands  McCamly,  and  M.  and  T.  W.  Hall,  of  the  county  of  Calhoun, 
Mich.,  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth,  That  the  said  party  of  the  first 
part,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  him  or  his  heirs 
or  assigns,  as  hereinafter  specified,  by  the  parties  of  the  second  part, 
has  and  doth  hereby  agree  with  tlie  said  parties  of  second  part  to  do 
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HON.  SIMPSON  HOWLAND 


was  born  in  Stillwater,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May 
18,  1822.  He  was  the  eldest  son  in  the  family  of 
Edward  K.  and  Margaret  (Simpson)  Howland. 
The  elder  Howland  was  also  a  native  of  Saratoga, 
and  was  born  in  the  town  of  Old  Saratoga  in  the 
year  1800.  When  Simpson  was  fourteen  years  of 
age  the  family  emigrated  to  Michigan,  and  settled 
upon  lands  located  the  previous  year  by  the  elder 
Howland,  who,  in  company  with  Powell  Howland, 
a  cousin,  made  an  extended  tour  of  observation 
throughout  the  State;  the  latter  settled  near  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana,  while  the  former  located  two  sec- 
tions of  land  in  the  town  of  Ross.  At  this  time 
(1836)  Ross  was  a  wilderness,  and  the  nearest  neigh- 
bors were  Dr.  Upjohn,  on  the  northwest,  and  Dr. 
King,  at  what  is  now  Augusta  village.  Soon  after 
their  arrival  Mr.  Howland  built  a  saw-mill,  and 
subsequently  erected  a  grist-mill,  which  was  the 
pioneer  mill  in  that  section. 


In  1842,  Simpson  purchased  his  father's  prop- 
erty, including  the  mills  and  the  farm  of  four 
hundred  acres,  and  commenced  business  for  him- 
self. In  1848  he  married  Miss  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Henry  Berger,  one  of  the  prominent  pioneers 
of  Battle  Creek.  Mrs.  Howland  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Henrietta,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  15, 
1830. 

Mr.  Howland  has  been  prominently  identified 
with  the  political  history  of  the  county,  and  has 
filled  many  positions  of  trust,  the  duties  of  which 
he  has  discharged  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  constitu- 
ents. 

In  1875  he  was  elected  to  the  representative 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  serving  on  the  import- 
ant committees  of  fisheries  and  municipal  corpora- 
tions. In  1877  he  was  re-elected.  He  is  a  staunch 
Republican,  and  an  earnest  exponent  of  the  princi- 
ples of  that  party. 
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and  perform  certain  jobs  of  work,  viz. :  to  excavate  a  certain  mill- 
canal  at  Augusta  aforesaid,  on  the  Kalamazoo  River,  at  the  place  of 
said  Rigby's  present  residence ;  said  canal  to  be  of  an  average  width 
of  twenty-seven  feet,  with  a  foot  and  a  half  slope  to  one  foot  in  depth 
on  each  side,  to  be  dug  agreeable  to  the  stakes  now  stuck,  and  agree- 
able to  a  late  admeasurement,  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  rods  in 
length,  the  dirt  of  said  excavation  to  be  left  at  least  four  feet  from  the 
place  where  the  ground  is  first  broken  on  the  banks,  and  with  the  ex- 
cavation the  said  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  do  all  the  grubbing 
and  mucking  for  the  banks,  and  also  the  grading,  so  as  to  leave  them 
on  the  top  and  on  the  sides  well  shaped,  the  banks  to  be  six  feet  in 
width  on  the  top,  and  to  correspond  in  shape  with  the  excavation,  and 
in  all  cases  to  be  at  least  three  feet  high  above  the  common  height  of 
water  in  said  canal. 

"  The  said  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  put  in  at  its  proper  place, 
near  or  adjoining  the  mill,  a  head  bent  one  hundred  feet  long,  with 
sixteen-feet  posts  of  timber  of  suitable  size,  to  be  planked  from  bot- 
tom to  top,  and  put  up  in  a  permanent  and  proper  manner  to  receive 
the  flume  of  a  saw-mill  in  a  place  to  be  named  by  the  said  parties  of 
the  second  part;  and  also  to  put  up  and  erect,  in  a  permanent  and 
durable  manner,  a  waste-floom,  to  be  at  least  thirty-six  feet  long  and 
twenty  feet  in  width,  with  a  centre  bent  forty-eight  feet  long,  so  as  to 
have  wings  planked  on  each  side  fourteen  feet ;  said  centre  bent  to  be 
set  deep  and  planked  from  bottom  to  top.  The  said  party  of  the  first 
part  also  agrees  to  grub,  muck,  and  excavate  and  embank,  and  build 
a  certain  dam  at  the  head  of  said  mill-canal  in  the  following  manner 
and  of  the  following  dimensions,  viz., — to  remove  the  muck  or  allu- 
vial soil  in  the  centre  of  the  embankment  down  to  solid  bottom  or 
gravel  to  the  width  of  fifteen  feet,  and  cast  the  soil  below  so  as  to  come 
under  the  lower  edge  of  the  bank,  and  to  fill  the  space  or  ditch  with 
clear  sand  or  gravel,  and  make  the  dam  or  embankment  thirty  feet 
wide  on  the  bottom  and  ten  feet  wide  on  the  top,  and  sufficiently  high 
to  raise  the  water  four  feet  above  its  common  height,  and  so  calcu- 
lated that  when  there  is  four  feet  of  water  in  the  dam  the  embank- 
ment of  the  dam  shall  be  three  feet  above  the  top  of  the  water  and  well 
shaped.  The  said  party  of  the  first  part  also  agrees  to  excavate,  dig, 
and  finish  a  pit  or  foundation  at  the  south  end  of  said  canal  for  a  saw- 
mill, of  sufficient  size  and  dimensions,  said  foundation  to  be  laid  down 
of  good  oak  timber  of  such  size  and  length  as  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part  shall  direct,  and  complete  the  same  ready  to  receive  the 
mudsills  of  said  mill.  The  size  of  said  mill  is  to  be  thirty-six  by 
forty-eight  feet,  the  foundation  to  consist  of  four  rows  or  lengths  of 
timber  hewn  on  two  sides,  each  length  to  extend  the  whole  length  of 
the  mill  at  equal  distances  apart,  and  on  them  to  be  placed  square 
timbers  laid  close  under  the  whole  of  said  mill,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole 
surface  of  the  ground  and  timber  of  said  foundation.  The  said  party 
of  the  first  part  also  agrees  to  excavate  a  tail-race,  or  ditch,  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  discharge  all  the  water  from  the  wheel  of  said  mill  into 
the  river,  and  to  level  the  earth  excavated  from  said  canal  so  as  to 
make  it  level  on  the  top  and  smooth  on  the  sides;  and  said  Rigby 
agrees  to  erect,  build,  and  put  up,  at  a  place  designated  by  the  parties 
of  the  second  part,  a  guard-lock  or  head-gate  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions, and  in  the  manner  following,  to  wit :  to  consist  of  five  bents  of 
caps,  posts,  and  sills  of  square  timber,  say  ten  by  twelve  inches,  four 
of  said  bents  to  be  thirty-three  feet  wide,  the  posts  to  be  seven  feet 
high,  and  the  sills  to  be  settled  in  the  bottom  of  the  canal  two  inches 
more  than  the  thickness,  the  centre  bent  to  consist  of  three  timbers 
forty-five  feet  long,  to  extend  into  the  banks  of  the  canal,  the  posts  of 
the  same  to  be  eleven  feet  long,  and  one  of  the  sills  to  be  settled  in 
the  bottom  of  the  canal  four  feet  below  the  surface,  so  that  the  second 
sill  in  said  bent  may  be  two  inches  below  the  bottom  of  said  canal  ; 
the  bottom  sills  and  wings  of  said  lock  to  be  planked  with  two-inch 
plank  and  put  down  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  the  whole  to  be  well 
studded  and  level  on  the  top,  fourteen  feet  wide,  and  planked  for  a 
bridge. 

"Also  the  said  Rigby  agrees  to  put  up  and  erect  a  bridge  across  said 
canal,  said  bridge  to  be  forty  feet  long  by  eighteen  wide,  with  seven- 
feet  posts,  seven  stringers  abreast,  one  bent  in  the  centre  of  the  canal, 
the  whole  to  be  built  of  square  timbers  twelve  by  twelve  inches,  well 
studded  and  braced,  with  railing  well  studded  and  braced,  and  planked 
with  two-inch  plank,  and  finished  throughout  for  passing.  The  said 
parties  of  the  second  part  agree  to  pay  six  hundred  dollars  cash  down, 
four  hundred  dollars  the  first  day  of  March,  1837,  provided  that  the 
work  progresses  in  proportionate  ratio,  and  the  further  sum  of  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  on  the  completion  of  the  work,  which  is  to 


be  completed  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1837,  rejecting  and  excepting 
from  the  several  payments  above  mentioned  the  one-fourth  part  (the 
said  Rigby  being  considered  the  one-fourth  owner  of  said  improve- 
ment). Now,  with  full  intention  of  keeping  and  observing  each  and 
every  of  the  above  agreements,  the  parties  have  hereto  set  their  hands 
and  seals  on  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

"  Geo.  Rigby,  [seal] 

"  E.  Convis,  [seal] 

"  Sands  McCamly,       [seal] 
"M.  &  T.W.Hall."   [seal] 

The  following  indorsements  were  made  upon  this  bond : 

"$150.  Received  of  Ezra  Convis  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  on 
the  within  bond. 

"$150.  Received  of  Sands  McCamly  and  M.  &  T.  W.  Hall  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  being  the  within-mentioned  first  payment. 

"  Geo.  Rigby. 

"  Nov.  1,  1836." 

"  Received  of  Sands  McCamly  and  M.  &  T.  W.  Hall  one  hundred 
and  one  dollars,  being  the  within-mentioned  second  payment. 

"  March  29,  1837." 

"Received  of  M.  &  T.  W.  Hall  $312.50  in  full  for  their  liability  to 

me  in  the  within  agreement,  and  for  all  extra  charges  up  to  this  date. 

"  Geo.  Rigby. 
"July  11,  1837." 

"  Received  July  11,  1837,  of  Sands  McCamly  One  Dollar  in  full  of 
the  one-eighth  part  of  the  within-stipulated  sum,  and  all  other  work 
done  at  or  about  Augusta  to  this  date. 

"Geo.  Rigby." 

"Received  of  Isaac  E.  Crary,  executor  of  the  estate  of  E.  Convis, 
Two  Hundred  and  Forty  and  ^y  dollars  in  full  for  the  one-eighth  of 
the  within,  and  all  work  done  at  or  about  Augusta  to  this  11th  of 
July,  1837. 

"  Geo.  Rigby." 

The  company,  after  the  building  of  the  saw-mill,  turned 
their  attention  to  the  sale  of  lots  in  the  projected  village. 
Most  of  these  sales  were  effected  through  their  agent, 
George  Rigby,  but  the  demand  for  lots  was  not  so  active  as 
to  encourage  the  hope  that  Augusta  would  rival  other 
thriving  villages  of  the  county  in  growth  and  population. 

In  March,  1839,  the  following  lots  had  been  purchased 
by  the  parties  named  : 

Dr.  S.  King,  2  blocks,  lots  23,  24,  29. 

M.  Pool,  3  blocks,  lot  34,  $50. 

M.  White,  3  blocks,  lot  31,  $50. 

A.  Barney,  3  blocks,  lots  26,  27,  $200. 

Gilbert  Higgins,  3  blocks,  lot  25,  $50. 

Gilbert  Higgins,  5  blocks,  lots  27,  28,  31,  32,  $200. 

H..H.  Worden,  6  blocks,  lot  29,  $175. 

J.  A.  Jacobs,  6  blocks,  lot  24,  $175. 

James  Streeter,  5  blocks,  lots  17,  21,  $150. 

A.  Cody,  3  blocks,  lots  49,  50,  51,  53,  54,  55,  $175. 

Charles  Peck,  7  blocks,  lot  41,  $150. 

Isaac  Bodine,  5  blocks,  lots  23,  24,  $75. 

A.  D.  Smith,  5  blocks,  lot  16,  $60. 

Z.  Adams,  6  blocks,  lot  12,  $100. 

W.  Watrous,  2  blocks,  lot  21,  $70. 

I.  Hill,  2  blocks,  lot  22,  $50. 

Samuel  Wilkinson,  3  blocks,  lots  42,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49,  $200. 

Samuel  Wilkinson,  3  blocks,  lots  39,  40,  45,  $300. 

Samuel  Johnson,  2  blocks,  lots  50,  51,  52,  53,  56,  57,  $150. 

J.  Van  Doozen,  4  blocks,  lot  39,  $75. 

W.  Waterberry,  5  blocks,  lots  9,  13,  $200. 

Lyman  Ford,  6  blocks,  lot  26,  $100. 

I.  Fairchild,  8  blocks,  lot  26,  $75. 

N.  D.  Sweet,  8  blocks,  lots  29,  30,  $150. 

James  Fuller,  3  blocks,  lots  56,  57,  60,  61,  $100. 

M.  White,  4  blocks,  lot  41,  $51. 

Charles  McMurray,  5  blocks,  lots  18,  22,  $150. 

George  Townsend,  5  blocks,  lots  38,  40,  $100. 

Verona  Company,  5  blocks. 

Mr.  Rhodes,  6  blocks,  lots  18,  19,  $225. 
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M.  Cooper,  6  blocks,  lot  25. 
Verona  Company,  6  blocks. 
Mr.  Misner,  8  blocks,  lot  25,  $75. 
L.  Ford,  2  blocks,  lots  54,  55,  $50. 
George  Rigby,  2  blocks,  lots  27,  28,  30,  32. 

McCrery,  7  blocks,  lots  27,  28,  31,  32,  $160. 

Mr.  Barber,  4  blocks,  lot  39,  $75. 
Mr.  King,  2  blocks,  lot  32,  $50. 
Luman  Fox,  1  block,  lot  32,  $15. 

EEMINISCENCES. 

The  first  settler  in  Augusta  of  whom  we  have  any  knowl- 
edge was  Dr  Salmon  King,  a  native  of  Vermont,  born 
in  Bennington  County  in  1784.  He  came  of  patriotic 
stock,  his  father  having  served  as  a  Revolutionary  soldier. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  the  boy,  finding  the  rigid  discipline 
of  the  parent  irksome,  left  his  home,  and  ultimately  found 
his  way  to  the  house  of  his  uncle,  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
in  whose  store  he  secured  a  position  as  clerk,  though  un- 
recognized by  him  as  a  relative.  The  boy's  father  apprised 
his  brother  of  the  flight  of  his  son,  and  made  inquiries  con- 
cerning him.  He  finally  confessed  his  identity  to  his  uncle, 
and  at  the  close  of  a  year  of  service  departed  for  fresh 
fields  of  adventure.  He  was  next  found  in  Columbia  Co., 
N.  Y.,  pursuing  the  study  of  medicine.  Having  finished 
his  course,  he  married,  and  in  the  war  of  1812  entered  the 
service  as  an  army  surgeon.  He  then  located  in  Genesee 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  from  there  migrated  to  the  wilds  of  Canada, 
and  in  1833  determined  to  make  Michigan  his  home,  choos- 
ing the  site  of  the  village  of  Augusta,  where  he  built  the 
first  log  house.  This  house,  which  was  the  abode  of  hos- 
pitality under  Dr.  King,  was  afterwards  remodeled  and  con- 
verted into  a  tavern.  Dr.  King,  in  1842,  built  the  first 
frame  hotel,  in  which,  for  years  after,  either  he  or  one  of 
his  sons  presided  as  landlord  and  dispensed  good  cheer  to 
the  weary  traveler. 

In  his  professional  capacity  Dr.  King  was  greatly  be- 
loved. He  was  the  first  physician  in  Augusta,  and  one  of 
the  first  in  that  portion  of  the  county,  his  reputation  for 
skill  and  experience  being  in  nowise  circumscribed  by  his 
immediate  field  of  usefulness.  His  practice  was  extensive 
and  his  charges  exceedingly  liberal.  When  remonstrated 
with  by  his  family  for  his  generosity,  the  kindly  old  gen- 
tleman would  espouse  the  cause  of  his  patients,  and  protest 
that  the  burden  of  illness  was  sufficiently  hard  to  bear, 
without  the  addition  of  a  heavy  fee.  During  the  sickly 
season  his  services  were  in  great  demand,  and  even  with  his 
moderate  charges  the  result  of  a  day's  labor  was  surprisingly 
large.  It  is  said  that  there  was  not  a  settler's  cabin  in  the 
region  of  his  home,  during  the  first  two  decades  of  its  his- 
tory, that  he  had  not  entered.  His  visits  were  no  less  social 
than  professional,  and  more  cordial  than  the  greeting  to  the 
family  doctor  was  the  welcome  to  the  old  and  valued  friend. 
Dr.  King  died  in  1855,  sincerely  mourned  by  a  devoted 
family  circle  and  every  individual  who  enjoyed  his  acquaint- 
ance. 

Three  sons  and  a  daughter  came  with  him  to  Michigan, 
the  former  taking  an  active  part  in  the  settlement  of  the 
village.  Harry  A.  King,  in  connection  with  a  Mr.  Breck, 
established  the  first  store,  in  1835,  near  the  present  resi- 
dence of  Frank  B.  Hall,  corner  of  Webster  and  Washing- 
ton Streets.     Mr.  King  afterwards  built  a  store,  and  may 


be  considered  the  pioneer  merchant  of  Augusta.  He  also, 
in  connection  with  Messrs.  Sprague  and  Crosby,  erected  the 
first  frame  block,  located  on  Canal  Street,  and  was  a  leading 
spirit  in  all  business  enterprises.  Later  he  removed  to  In- 
dependence, Iowa,  where  he  was  a  successful  merchant. 
His  brothers,  De  Witt  C.  and  Chauncey  P.,  both  died  after 
leaving  Augusta. 

A  Mr.  Wood  was  the  earliest  public  host  of  Augusta, 
and  kept  as  a  tavern  the  log  house  built  by  Dr.  King.  It 
was  familiarly  known  as  the  "  Castle,"  and  George  Townsend 
afterwards  became  the  landlord.  Milo  Foote  was  also  one 
of  the  early  proprietors. 

Samuel  Wilkinson  made  the  village  his  residence  in  1836. 
He  was  the  first  blacksmith  in  the  place,  and  a  prominent 
character  in  the  early  days  of  Augusta. 

After  the  Augusta  Company  platted  the  village,  his  name 
appears  as  the  purchaser  of  several  desirable  lots. 

Gilbert  Higgins,  who  has  already  been  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  building  of  the  saw-mill,  followed  his  trade 
of  millwright  in  other  parts  of  the  State  until  1836,  when 
he  removed  to  Augusta.  On  his  arrival  the  village  was 
being  surveyed,  and  the  company  made  overtures  to  him  to 
construct  the  mill,  which  he  accepted.  Mr.  Higgins  erected, 
the  same  year,  a  very  substantial  frame  house,  which  was  the 
first  frame  structure  in  the  place,  and  very  much  more  pre- 
tentious than  any  buildings  yet  constructed.  After  the  mill 
was  completed  other  frame  buildings  speedily  followed. 
Mr.  Higgins  became  a  large  purchaser  of  land  soon  after, 
and  still  resides  in  the  village,  occupying  the  house  which 
he  built  in  his  youthful  days. 

The  residents  of  the  hamlet  were  not  called  upon  to  con- 
secrate a  spot  for  purposes  of  burial  until  1837.  During 
that  year  a  Mr.  Anderson  died,  and  was  interred  in  the 
Augusta  cemetery.  The  coffin  was  made  by  Casey  McKay 
and  Gilbert  Higgins,  and  was  the  first  one  used  in  the  place. 

Casey  McKay  removed  from  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  to 
Augusta,  in  1837.  Being  the  first  carpenter  who  had  yet 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  he  found  immediate  employment 
in  the  construction  of  the  saw-mill  of  the  Augusta  Com- 
pany. He  speedily  found  other  demands  upon  his  skill  in 
the  construction  of  houses  for  the  early  settlers.  His  son 
Chauncey,  who  still  resides  in  the  village,  came  with  him, 
and  for  a  while  resided  with  Capt.  E.  K.  Howland,  at  How- 
landsburg.  Augusta  was  at  this  time  somewhat  cut  off 
from  the  main  route  of  travel  upon  which  the  daily  stages 
passed,  the  nearest  point  of  connection  being  upon  Ambrose 
Cock's  farm,  two  miles  distant,  which  was  reached  by  private 
conveyance.  A  man  named  John  Beach  ran  an  express 
from  Detroit  to  Kalamazoo,  and  stopped  at  the  village  to 
receive  orders.  He  transported  all  the  wares  ordered  from 
these  places  by  the  inhabitants,  and  one  of  the  surviving 
settlers  frankly  acknowledged  that  the  orders  for  whisky 
exceeded  all  others.  The  journey  from  one  point  to  the 
other  occupied  a  period  of  ten  days. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  village  one  Peter  Fisher  Wambo 
became  one  of  the  residents.  His  pretentious  bearing  and 
air  of  superiority  rendered  him  extremely  unpopular  among 
the  townspeople,  who  on  frequent  occasions  made  him 
the  victim  of  practical  jokes.  In  one  instance,  after  ren- 
dering himself  particularly  offensive,  he  was  seized  by  the 
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boys  and  thrust  into  a  pit  that  had  been  excavated  to  mend 
a  break  in  the  race.  Over  this  they  placed  a  board  kept 
firmly  in  its  place  by  a  heavy  log.  Within  this  narrow 
compass  they  confined  him  for  a  night,  while  his  captors 
sang  improvised  rhymes  over  their  victim.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  this  summary  discipline  was  most  salutary  in 
its  effect  upon  Peter  Fisher  Wambo. 

Asa  Marvin  made  the  village  his  home  in  1838,  and 
followed  his  trade  of  carpenter  and  joiner.  In  1841  he 
removed  to  Illinois. 

William  Griswold  and  Horace  Cross  became  residents  in 
1838,  and  followed  their  calling  as  cobblers.  They  found 
many  demands  upon  their  skill,  and  did  a  thriving  busi- 
ness. 

Horace  Hadley  came  somewhat  later,  and  established 
himself  as  a  wagon-maker.  The  first  wagon  made  in  the 
place  was  the  work  of  his  hands.  Mr.  Hadley  afterwards 
removed  to  Minnesota,  and  died  in  the  army. 

Isaac  Hill  came  to  the  village  as  the  earliest  miller,  when 
a  grist-mill  was  added  to  the  old  saw-mill.  He  ground  the 
first  flour,  and  its  quality  was  highly  extolled  by  the  pa- 
trons of  the  mill. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  King,  who  was  in  active  practice 
as  a  physician,  was  Dr.  Martin  Mason,  who  came  from 
Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1846,  and  located  in  Augusta.  His 
widow  still  resides  in  the  village.  Among  other  names 
identified  with  the  early  history  of  the  village  are  those  of 
Ford,  Smith,  Wyman,  Lyons,  Stone,  Goodrich,  Shepherd, 
McAllister,  Johnson,  Conway,  and  Hewitt.  All  of  these 
gentlemen  by  their  labor  and  energy  aided  in  the  growth 
of  the  place,  and  laid  the  foundation  upon  which  future 
capital  and  enterprise  have  reared  an  enduring  business 
structure.  Nearly  all  branches  of  trade  are  represented  in 
the  village,  and  the  business  street  at  times  presents  a  scene 
of  activity  worthy  a  place  of  much  larger  dimensions.  With 
its  fine  advantages  of  water-power  offered  by  the  Kalamazoo 
River,  flowing  on  its  southern  border,  and  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad  furnishing  a  market  for  its  produce,  there 
are  very  encouraging  indications  for  its  future  growth  and 
prosperity. 

OKGANIZATION. 

The  act  of  the  Legislature  incorporating  the  village  of 
Augusta  was  passed  during  the  session  of  1869,  and  reads 
as  follows : 

"An  Act  to  incorporate  the  village  of  Augusta,  in  the  County  of  Kala- 
mazoo. 

"Section  1.  The  people  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact,  That  all 
that  district  of  country  in  the  County  of  Kalamazoo,  in  the  State  of 
Michigan,  described  as  follows,  to  wit:  The  south  half  of  Section 
Thirty-Four,  lying  north  of  the  Kalamazoo  River,  and  the  south  half 
of  the  north  half  of  Section  Thirty-Four,  and  th#  east  half  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  Section  Thirty-Three,  and  the  southeast  quarter 
of  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  Thirty-Three,  in  the  township  of 
Ross;  also  the  northwest  fraction  of  Section  Three,  north  of  the 
Kalamazoo  River,  and  that  part  of  the  east  fractional  half  of  the 
northeast  quarter  of  Section  Four  lying  north  of  the  railroad,  in  the 
township  of  Charleston,  in  the  county  of  Kalamazoo,  is  hereby  consti- 
tuted a  body  corporate,  under  the  name  and  title  of  the  village  of 
Augusta. 

"  Section  2.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  legal  voters  of  the  territory 
above  limited  and  described  to  meet  at  the  school-house  in  the  village 
of  Augusta,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and     i 
sixty-nine,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  then  and  there,  by  a     I 


majority  of  votes,  proceed  to  organize  said  village  corporation,  under 
the  provision  for  the  general  laws  for  the  incorporation  of  villages,  as 
set  forth  in  Chapter  Seventy-Two  of  the  compiled  laws  and  the  acts 
amendatory  thereto. 

"  Section  3.  At  the  election  to  be  holden  under  this  act,  there  shall 
be  chosen  viva  voce,  by  the  electors  present,  two  judges  and  a  clerk  of 
such  election,  who  shall  each  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  faithfully 
discharge  the  duties  required  of  them  by  this  act. 

"Section  4.  The  officers  first  elected,  according  to  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  act,  shall  hold  their  offices  until  the  second  Tuesday 
of  April  following  their  election,  and  until  their  successors  are  duly 
elected  and  qualified ;  and  all  subsequent  elections  shall  be  holden  on 
the  second  Tuesday  of  April  in  each  year  at  such  place,  in  such  vil- 
lage, as  shall  be  designated  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

"  Section  5.  This  act  shall  take  immediate  effect. 

"  Approved  March  8,  1869." 

It  will  be  readily  observed  that  before  the  foregoing  act 
was  passed  Augusta  was  a  village  until  1869,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  township  of  Ross,  with  no  independent 
organization. 

The  charter  of  1869  not  being  sufficiently  comprehensive 
to  satisfy  the  village  fathers,  the  Legislature  of  1875  passed 
a  bill  reincorporating  the  village.  This  bill  was  a  volumi- 
nous document,  embracing  twenty-nine  sections,  and  drafted 
after  the  manner  of  documents  for  the  incorporation  of  cities 
throughout  the  State.  The  honorable  body  of  councilmen, 
having  now  been  clothed  with  ample  powers  by  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  State,  was  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
demonstrating  to  the  world  the  wisdom  and  justice  with 
which  it  governed. 

The  following  alphabetical  list  embraces  the  taxpayers 
of  Augusta  for  1869,  the  year  of  incorporation  of  the 
village : 


Andrews,  Charles. 

Andrews,  C.  W. 

Andrews,  Allen  P. 

Armstrong,  A. 

Adam,  Richard. 

Anderson,  Joseph. 

Ashley,  Otis  G. 

Alvord,  Phineas. 

Burdick,  Harlow. 

Brown,  L.  F. 

Brown,  John. 

Bradish,  C.  M.  C. 

Bracey,  E.  C. 

Burnet, . 

Bovie,  William. 

Batt  &  Bracey. 

Bradish  &  Rorabick. 

Brown,  L.  J. 

Barnard,  J.  E. 

Bowne,  Mrs.  S.  P. 

Bush,  W.  C. 

Bracey,  C. 

Brooks  &  Webster. 

Bowne,  J.  B. 

Batt,  Lewis. 

Burdick,  estate  of  Hannah. 

Crane  &  Andrews. 

Church,  E.  B. 

Crane,  Lewis. 

Cock,  C.  W. 

Cock,  John  L. 

Clark,  William  S. 

Clark,  Elliott. 

Coddington,  E. 

Carpenter,  E.  M. 

Cooley,  Elias. 

Douglas,  Richard. 


Dean,  J.  A.,  &  Co. 
Dean,  Josiah. 
Delano,  P. 
Dole,  John. 
Edgitt,  Byron. 
Eldred,  T. 
Everts,  George  M. 
Fisher,  J.  H. 
Forsha,  Leverqtt. 
Frary,  estate  of  Mrs. 
Griffin,  William. 
Gregory,  Richard. 
Gardner,  Calvin. 
Hewett,  E.  W. 
Higgins,  Gilbert. 
Higgins,  William. 
Hobart,  H.  V. 
Harvey,  John. 
Hall,  Frank. 
Huntley,  D.  M. 
Hollister,  E.  J. 
Hensett,  John. 
Hammond,  Mrs. 
House,  George. 
Hawes,  Robert. 
Hensett,  William. 
Hulce,  John. 
Havens,  John  G. 
Hennika,  E.  C. 
Hawes,  Henry. 
Harvey,  Henry. 
Ives,  James. 
Ives,  Eardley. 
Jones,  Thomas  W. 
Karcher,  S. 
Kent,  Philamon. 
Kilmer,  Mrs. 
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Labar,  William  H. 
Lane,  J.  W. 
Labar,  Alanson. 
Labar,  Mary. 
Labar,  H.  J. 
McKay,  Chauncey. 
McKay,  Daniel. 
Millspaugh,  A. 
Mason,  Eugene. 
Mygatt,  H.  M. 
Merrell,  Mrs.  R.  M. 
Moore,  William. 
Mead,  Marion. 
Mead  &  Palmiter. 
Mason,  Martin.  * 
McCord,  J.  L. 
McElheny,  G.  G. 
Merriman,  Emily. 
Perry,  J.  S. 
Parks,  George. 
Pratt,  A.  D. 
Phelps,  Charles. 
Phettplace,  J. 
Page,  Miron. 
Palmiter,  Mrs. 
Peer,  Samuel. 
Patterson,  C.  K. 
Phelps,  Betsey. 
Pool,  N.  F. 

Pettit, . 

Prater,  J.  H. 
Pool,  Abijah,  estate  of. 
Peck,  H.  M. 
Ridley,  George. 
Radley,  J.  A. 
Randall,  S.  D. 
Randall,  S.  H. 
Rallston,  Robert. 


Rallston,  Horace. 
Solomon,  Jonas. 
Sprague,  P. 
Sprague,  A.  S. 
Sprague,  CM. 
Shotwell,  S.  P. 
Scudder,  G.  N. 
Smith,  0.  R. 
Sherman,  Charles. 
Sullivan,  Moses. 
Sanders,  George. 
Stringham  &  Bradley. 
Stringham,  W.  P. 
Soper,  Frank. 
Seeley,  Nathan. 
See,  Alanson. 
Townsend,  George. 
Tompkins,  C.  E. 
Taggart,  Martin. 
Torrey  &  Brown. 
Tolles,  Isaac. 
Tripp,  John. 
Van  Vleck,  John. 
Van  Deaburgh,  E. 
Wood,  Pool  &  Co. 
Whitford,  W.  S. 
Williamson,  R.  J. 
Woodall,  Emily. 
Wheeler,  E. 
Wood,  H.  E. 
Webster,  A. 
Wood,  Timothy  C. 
Woodard,  Sarah. 
Warmington,  W.  V. 
Wooster,  Ellen. 
Wakely,  E. 
Youngs,  J.  V.  W. 
Youngs,  Andrew. 


SCHOOLS. 


In  the  year  1838  the  residents  of  Augusta  determined 
that  with  the  advancing  business  enterprise  of  the  village 
its  educational  interests  should  keep  pace,  and,  having  se- 
lected a  convenient  site,  they  erected  a  school-house  of  logs, 
at  the  northeast  side  of  the  village,  on  land  now  owned 
by  Mrs.  Bovee.  The  first  instructor  who  exercised  a  very 
necessary  discipline  over  the  youth  was  Salmon  C.  Hall. 
His  efforts  met  the  approval  of  the  learned  board  of  school 
inspectors,  and  on  his  retirement  the  responsible  duties  fell 
upon  Miss  Harriet  Aldrich. 

Later  the  log  school  building  was  discarded  for  a  more 
spacious  and  imposing  one  built  of  planks,  the  location  also 
having  been  changed  to  the  site  of  the  present  building  on 
Fulton  Street.  This  was  occupied  for  a  period  of  years,  when 
an  effort  was  made  to  build  a  Congregational  church,  and  the 
society  were  aided  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred  dollars 
by  the  district,  with  the  understanding  that  a  portion  of 
the  edifice  should  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  public  school. 
During  this  period  the  teachers  were  Mary  Woodard  (now 
Mrs.  B.  Gregory),  Daniel  Woodard,  and  Joseph  Beadle. 
The  church  building  proving  not  altogether  convenient,  and 
the  need  of  a  structure  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
school  being  apparent,  it  was  determined  to  erect  the  school 
building  at  present  occupied,  which  was  constructed  for  the 
district  by  Casey  McKay.  On  its  completion  Daniel  Wood- 
ard assumed  charge  of  the  school,  and  was  succeeded  by 
James  Brainard.  From  this  time  until  1868  there  is  no 
information  procurable  regarding  the  progress  of  the  school 


or  the  succession  of  teachers.  In  the  latter  year  there  were 
two  departments,  presided  over  by  Miss  Sarah  A.  Wood 
and  Ella  King.  Miss  Carrie  Dean  superintended  one  of 
the  departments  in  1869,  and  the  following  year  Herman 
A.  Hibbard  was  placed  in  charge,  assisted  by  Misses 
Beacher  and  Dean.  Bev.  J.  W.  Parkhurst  next  became 
principal,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Bartholomew.  Mr. 
Smith,  formerly  county  superintendent  of  schools,  followed, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service  Mrs.  M.  J. 
Sprague  was  chosen  principal,  assisted  by  Misses  Dorrance 
and  Headley.  In  1875,  H.  Daniels,  Jr.,  assumed  charge, 
and  still  continues  in  the  position.  He  is  assisted  by  John 
Lawler,  Miss  Florence  Boraback,  and  Miss  Jennie  Webster. 
The  graded  system  has  been  in  use  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  present  school  board  comprises  the  following  gen- 
tlemen: Dr.  J.  H.  Fisher,  Moderator;  C.  W.  Andrews, 
Assessor ;  H.  L.  Parmeele,  J.  H.  Kent,  E.  D.  Coddington, 
F.  B.  Hall,  Trustees. 

CHURCHES. 

Congregational — The  Congregational  Church  of  Augusta 
was  organized  July  26,  1849,  through  the  efforts  of  Bev. 
Asa  W.  Bushnell,  a  meeting  being  held  at  the  above  date 
at  the  school-house  for  the  purpose.  The  society  embraced 
at  that  time  but  seven  members,  two  of  whom  brought  let- 
ters of  dismission  from  other  Congregational  Churches,  two 
from  Free- Will  Baptist  Churches,  one  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  one,  Miss  Melissa  Sullivan,  now  Mrs,  Goodrich, 
the  only  one  of  the  original  seven  now  holding  membership, 
was  admitted  on  profession  of  faith. 

At  the  first  election  for  officers,  held  May  25,  1850, 
George  Kemp  was  chosen  deacon  and  A.  S.  Sprague  clerk 
and  also  delegate  to  the  Kalamazoo  Association  of  Congre- 
gational Churches  to  make  application  for  the  admission  of 
the  Congregational  Church  of  Augusta  into  their  fellowship. 
The  delegate  was  cordially  received  by  the  Association,  and 
the  proposed  relation  consummated. 

The  church  adopted,  Nov.  5,  1852,  the  manual  and  con- 
stitution proposed  by  the  Kalamazoo  Association,  and  thus 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  permanent  organization. 

Ten  days  later  a  meeting  was  called  at  the  school-house 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Congregational  Society  and 
electing  trustees.  0.  N.  Giddings  was  chosen  moderator, 
H.  A.  King  secretary,  and  Casey  McKay  and  A.  S.  Sprague 
were  appointed  judges  of  election.  After  an  informal  ballot 
a  formal  one  was  taken,  with  the  following  result :  Bandall 
Crosby,  H.  A.  King,  A.  S.  Sprague,  Trustees.  This  elec- 
tion was  duly  certified  to  by  judges  of  election  appointed 
before  William  M.  Mayden,  justice  of  the  peace,  on  the 
6th  of  December,  1852. 

The  church  had  been  thus  far  temporarily  supplied,  first 
by  Bev.  Asa  W?  Bushnell,  who  ministered  for  one  year  to 
the  people,  second  by  Bev.  M.  Farnworth,  who  remained 
two  years,  and  third  by  Bev.  Thomas  Jones,  whose  ministry 
extended  over  a  period  of  but  one  year.  The  time  had  ar- 
rived for  a  more  regular  ministry,  and  Bev.  Elizur  Andrus, 
now  of  Vicksburg,  Mich.,  was  called,  who  remained  four 
years.  During  this  period  the  church  was  especially  pros- 
perous. A  large  accession  occurred  to  the  membership, 
and  a  steady  growth  and  prosperity  was  witnessed.  In 
1855  a  commodious  church  edifice  was  erected, — the  archi- 
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WILLIAM  BAKER, 


one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  town  of  Ross,  was  born 
in  the  year  1819,  December  10th,  in   Providence, 
R.  I.  His  father,  Michael  Baker,  was  a  native  of  the 
"  Green  Mountain"  State,  where  he  was  born  Sept. 
22,  1789.     When  William  was  a  babe  the  family 
removed  to  the  town  of  Day,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Here  they  resided  ten  years,  when  they  went  to 
Warren  Co.,  Pa.,  but  returned  to  Day  after  a  resi- 
dence of  seven  years.      Here  the  elder   Baker  re- 
sided until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three  years.     He  reared  a  family  of  three 
children :  George,  William,  and  Hannah.     He  was 
a  farmer  and  lumberman  by  occupation,  and  a  man 
of  industrious   and   temperate  habits;    thrifty  and 
economical,  and,  per  consequence,  successful.      He 
was  an  exemplary  man  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  of 
unquestioned  integrity,  and  of  strong  religious  con- 
victions.   He  was  a  consistent  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church.     In  1847  his  wife  died,  and  in  1848 
he  was  again  married  to  Eunice  Brown.     William 
was  reared  upon  the  farm.     By  dint  of  energy  and 
perseverance  he  acquired  a  common-school  education. 
When  twenty-two  years  of  age  he  was  married  to    I 


Miss  Ann  Griggs,  of  Edinburgh,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
where  she  was  born  in  September;  1823.    Her  family 
was  one  of  the  old  and  reputable  families   of  the 
town.     In  1847  Mr.  Baker  and  his  family  came  to 
Kalamazoo  County,  and  purchased  the  farm  where 
he  now  resides,  which  originally  consisted  of  eighty 
acres  of  unimproved  land.     Their  early  settlement 
was  attended  with  many  privations  and  hardships. 
Mrs.  Baker's  lot  was  particularly  hard,  she  having 
the  ague;  but  industry  and  energy  seldom  go  un- 
rewarded ;  the  wilderness  was  transformed  into  a  fine 
farm ;  the  log  house  was  succeeded  by  a  comfortable 
frame  structure,  and  to-day  no  one  in  the  town  of 
Ross  has  a  finer  house  or  a  more  valuable  farm  than 
William  Baker;  and  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  no  one  occupies  a  more  prominent  position. 
The  life  of  Mr.  Baker  has  been  uneventful;  he  has 
labored  to  secure  a  competency,  and  in  his  chosen 
calling  has  been  successful. 

Two  children  have  been  born  to  him :  Franeelia 
E.,  who  was  born  in  Day,  Saratoga  Co.,  March  6, 
1846,  and  Fayette  L.,  born  in  Ross,  1849;  the  for- 
mer died  in  1870. 
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tect  being  Casey  McKay, — and  the  debt  incurred  in  build- 
ing was  entirely  liquidated. 

The  pulpit  was  supplied  during  the  years  1857-58  by 
Rev.  T.  C.  Hill,  Rev.  E.  Andrus  having  accepted  a  call 
tendered  him  from  Niles,  Mich.  Rev.  T.  W.  Jones  next 
succeeded,  and  remained  several  years.  The  church  en- 
joyed under  his  ministrations  the  same  growth  and  ad- 
vancement that  had  attended  it  in  former  years.  He  was 
popular  with  all  classes,  irrespective  of  creed  or  sect,  and 
much  beloved  by  his  people.  Rev.  Mr.  Cope  succeeded 
Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  and  remained  but  a  short  time.  He  was 
followed  by  Rev.  Mr.  Norton,  whose  ministry  was  equally 
brief.  The  more  interesting  pastorate  of  Rev.  J.  Ander- 
son, now  of  South  Haven,  Mich.,  came  after,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Shroup,  at  present  of  Hastings,  Mich.,  next  filled  the  pulpit 
for  a  brief  time. 

In  1872,  Rev.  H.  H.  Van  Anken  was  called  as  pastor, 
and  during  his  six  years'  ministry  accomplished  much.  In 
December,  1877,  he  accepted  a  flattering  call  to  Union  City, 
Mich.,  and  recommended  as  his  successor  Rev.  L.  G.  Up- 
dyke,  who  was  installed  as  pastor  Jan.  1,  1878.  The 
growth  and  harmony  which  was  so  marked  a  feature  of  its 
past  history  is  still  apparent  under  the  present  ministry. 

Connected  with  the  church  is  a  flourishing  Sabbath- 
school,  with  125  scholars  and  a  devoted  corps  of  teachers, 
with  Walter  Bristol  at  their  head  as  superintendent. 

Baptist. — The  church  edifice  in  which  this  society  wor- 
ship was  built  by  the  "Christians,"  and  by  them  sold  to 
the  Baptist  denomination.  Persistent  efforts  to  obtain  a 
history  of  this  church  from  the  custodian  of  the  records 
have  met  with  no  success. 

Methodist  Episcopal. — The  records  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  Augusta  shed  no  light  upon  its  early 
history,  and  the  very  meagre  facts  gained  from  its  oldest 
members  are  almost  devoid  of  dates,  and  afford  the  his- 
torian little  assistance  in  compiling  a  history  of  its  progress. 
Services  were  early  held  in  the  village  by  circuit  preachers, 
among  whom  were  Revs.  Messrs.  Worthington,  Gage,  and 
Day.  These  services  were  usually  held  in  a  building  on 
the  east  side  of  the  race,  formerly  used  as  a  factory.  The 
Augusta  charge  was  set  apart  from  the  Bedford  circuit 
September,  1867,  and  a  church  or  class  was  first  organized 
with  seven  members,  under  Rev.  Mr.  Rice.  They  were  Mr. 
Tallman,  Mr.  Charles  Pal  miter,  Mrs.  Harriet  Van  Vleck,  Mrs. 
Hammond,  Mrs.  McCrea,  Mrs.  Palmiter,  and  Mrs.  Edgitt. 

The  early  meetings  were  held  in  the  village  school-house, 
and  later  in  the  Congregational  church.  The  first  settled 
pastor  was  Rev.  A.  W.  Torry,  who  remained  three  years. 

The  stewards  at  this  period  were  0.  Franklin,  L.  Blakes- 
ley,  John  Hulce;  Class- Leaders,  James  H.  Gay,  James 
Terry,  George  Hickman,  Anson  Wooding;  Trustees,  S. 
Stewart,  R.  Wakefield,  Seth  Hinton,  H.  Sampson,  Mr. 
King. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Day  succeeded  to  the  pastorate  in  1870,  and 
found  the  congregation  in  a  very  disheartened  condition. 
By  his  zeal  and  earnestness  he  did  much  to  restore  their 
former  hopeful  spirits.  After  a  faithful  ministry  of  two 
years  he  was  succeeded,  in  1872,  by  Rev.  J.  E.  White, 
who  remained  one  year,  and  was  followed  by  Rev.  James 
N.  Dayton,  who  ministered  to  the  people  in  1873  and  1874, 
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Rev.  Wright  Barrett  filled  the  period  embraced  in  the 
years  1875  and  1876,  and  Rev.  G.  W.  Tuthill  succeeded 
him  in  1867.  Rev.  J.  F.  Orwick  was  next  placed  over  the 
charge,  and  was  followed  by  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  A.  E. 
Ketchum.  The  congregation  own  a  very  substantial  edi- 
fice, built  of  wood  and  in  excellent  repair.  The  member- 
ship is  141,  as  indicated  by  the  church  records. 

The  present  officers  are:  Class- Leaders,  Woolsey  Gay, 
Yolney  Day,  J.  G.  Terry ;  Trustees,  James  H.  Gay,  Rob- 
ert Wakefield,  H.  P.  Sherman,  Seth  Hinton,  J.  J.  Terry, 
Luther  Wright,  Samuel  Barr,  Samuel  Stewart,  Henry 
Sampson  ;  Stewards,  Luther  Wright,  John  Stanley,  Martin 
Merrill,  Stewart  Ogden,  0.  G.  Ashley,  Samuel  Barr,  Alex- 
ander McBain,  Wesley  Gay,  Mary  Stewart. 

BURIAL-PLACES. 

Ground  was  first  appropriated  at  Yorkville  for  a  burial- 
place.  Tillotson  Barnes  devoted  half  an  acre  to  be  used  as 
a  cemetery  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  relative  at  his 
house  in  1834.  As  successive  deaths  in  this  portion  of  the 
township  occurred  this  ground  was  used  for  burials,  until 
the  friends  who  were  interested  became  anxious  to  obtain  a 
deed  of  the  land,  it  still  being  the  property  of  the  Barnes 
estate.  The  heirs  made  a  proposal  to  deed  it  to  the  town- 
ship officers,  provided  a  substantial  fence  be  built  around  it 
by  the  township.  This  proposition  was  acceded  to,  and 
the  spot  is  now  public  property.  The  township  at  the  same 
time  built  substantial  fences  around  the  cemetery  at  How- 
landsburg,  which  was  platted  in  1861,  around  the  one  in 
the  Day  settlement  and  at  Ross  Centre,  and  also  inclosed 
the  one  in  the  village  of  Augusta.  Some  of  these  are 
adorned  with  shade-trees  and  well-kept  paths,  and  contain 
beautiful  and  artistic  memorial  tablets. 

The  Augusta  Cemetery.  — A  piece  of  ground  was  donated 
to  the  hamlet  of  Augusta  as  early  as  1836  for  purposes  of 
burial.  In  that  year  the  Augusta  Company,  who  had  just 
completed  the  survey  of  the  village  plat,  devoted  a  lot  264 
feet  square,  and  located  in  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of 
the  village,  on  the  highest  elevation  of  ground  embraced 
within  its  limits,  to  be  used  as  a  cemetery.  Some  years 
later,  the  village  of  Augusta  having  not  yet  been  incorpo- 
rated, a  substantial  fence  inclosing  the  ground  was  erected 
by  the  township. 

In  1877  the  Common  Council  purchased  a  tract  of  land 
embracing  two  acres  adjoining  it  on  the  west  side,  for  which 
they  paid  $200,  and  added  to  the  original  lot.  The  old 
and  new  portions  were  divided  by  Lincoln  Street,  which  by 
special  ordinance  was  vacated  and  embraced  within  the 
cemetery  limits.  On  the  north  boundary  is  Madison  Street, 
one-half  the  width  of  which  was  also  vacated  and  given  by 
the  Common  Council  for  purposes  of  burial.  The  whole 
ground  is  inclosed  by  a  durable  fence. 

By  a  resolution  the  new  portion  was  divided  into  lots  of 
three  grades.  The  first  grade  embraced  the  first  five  rows 
on  the  east  side,  the  lots  of  which  sell  for  $10  apiece ;  the 
second  grade  the  four  rows  next  west,  and  selling  for  $8 
each ;  and  the  third  grade  the  three  rows  on  the  west  side, 
and  selling  for  $5  per  lot. 

The  commanding  location  of  the  cemetery  and  the  care 
bestowed  upon  it  make  it  a  very  attractive  spot. 
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WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION. 

The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  Augusta 
was  organized,  under  the  auspices  of  0.  H.  Perry,  of  Kala- 
mazoo, in  March,  1877.  The  preliminary  meetings  were 
held  at  the  Baptist  church,  which  were  largely  attended 
and  awakened  much  interest. 

Soon  after  an  organization  was  effected,  with  Mrs.  A.  F. 
Tyndall  as  President;  Mrs.  M.  Taggart,  Vice-President; 
Miss  Hobart,  Secretary ;  and  Mrs.  T.  C.  Wood,  Treasurer. 
The  Union  was  not  only  actively  engaged  in  the  cause  of 
temperance,  but  was  also  closely  identified  with  Christian 
work  in  the  village. 

A  suite  of  rooms  were  secured,  neatly  furnished,  and 
provided  with  wholesome  reading-matter,  and  a  cordial  wel- 
come was  extended  to  all  who  desired  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  privileges.  Various  speakers  from  abroad  visited 
Augusta  and,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ladies'  Christian 
Temperance  Union  and  the  Reform  Club,  addressed  the  cit- 
izens. These  meetings  were  well  attended,  and  their  influ- 
ence felt  to  a  very  marked  degree.  The  officers  for  the 
second  year  were  Mrs.  William  Griffin,  President ;  Mrs.  0. 
G.  Ashley,. Secretary;  Mrs.  T.  W.  Wood,  Treasurer. 

For  the  third  year  Mrs.  McElhany  was  chosen  President, 
Mrs.  Tyndall  Secretary,  and  Mrs.  T.  C.  Wood  Treasurer. 

The  present  officers  are  Mrs.  Nelson  Eldred,  President ; 
Mrs.  John  L.  Clark,  Secretary;  Mrs.  William  Griffin, 
Treasurer. 

LADIES'    LITERARY    SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  was  called  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  A.  M.  North, 
April  5,  1876,  to  effect  the  organization  of  a  Ladies'  Cen- 
tennial Literary  Society.  Many  of  the  influential  families 
of  the  village  were  represented,  and  much  encouragement 
was  given  to  the  enterprise.  From  a  membership  of  14 
ladies  the  following  were  selected  as  the  first  officers :  Mrs. 
A.  M.  North,  President ;  Mrs.  H.  D.  Pool,  Vice-President ; 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Ives,  Secretary.  A  resolution  was  adopted 
indicating  the  purpose  of  the  society  to  be  that  of  mutual 
improvement,  and  suggesting  the  advisability  of  devoting 
the  first  centennial  year  to  researches  into  American  history. 
Wednesday  afternoon,  from  three  to  five  o'clock,  of  each 
week,  was  designated  as  the  time  for  holding  the  meetings. 
From  that  time  until  the  present  the  society  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly prosperous.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  occa- 
sions, when  the  excessive  heat  or  the  extreme  cold  has 
prevented,  the  meetings  have  been  regularly  held  and  well 
attended. 

The  readings  were  begun  with  the  early  history  of  the 
American  continent,  dating  from  the  first  records  of  dis- 
covery, and  followed  through  the  early  settlement  to  the 
struggle  for  independence,  and  ultimately  to  its  present 
condition  of  prosperity.  The  early  investigations  on  this 
interesting  topic  were  especially  thorough,  involving  the 
history  of  the  Northmen,  who  explored  the  country  prior 
to  the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  and  occupied,  together  with 
the  history  of  the  country  which  followed,  a  period  of  a 
year  and  a  half.  Later  a  very  thorough  research  into  Eng- 
lish history  was  made,  which  was  followed  by  Roman,  Per- 
sian, Egyptian,  and  Chinese  history.  Innumerable  miscel- 
laneous articles  of  interest  were  also  read. 

The  method  of  conducting  the  meetings  has  met  with 


general  approval  and  added  much  to  their  interest.  After 
the  history  lesson  is  completed,  and  a  short  intermission 
given,  each  lady  repeats  a  quotation,  embracing  often  the 
most  exquisite  gems  of  thought,  which  are  thus  made  fa- 
miliar to  the  members.  Facts  bearing  on  general  subjects 
are  then  related,  and  questions  asked  which  may  be  answered 
at  the  succeeding  meeting.  A  mutual  desire  for  improve- 
ment, together  with  much  kindly  feeling,  have  bound  the 
society  together  since  its  organization  and  made  it  prosperous. 
At  the  first  annual  meeting,  held  April  5,  1877,  the  fol- 
lowing were  the  officers  chosen  :  Mrs.  C.  E.  Ives,  President ; 
Mrs.  L.  J.  Brown,  Vice-President ;  Miss  Mary  Warmington, 
Secretary.  The  following  were  the  officers  for  the  succeed- 
ing year:  Mrs.  C.  E.  Ives,  President;  Mrs.  E.  D.  Town, 
Vice-President ;  Mrs.  H.  D.  Pool,  Secretary.  The  present 
officers  are  Mrs.  C.  E.  Ives,  President ;  Mrs.  H.  D.  Pool, 
Vice-President ;  Mrs.  A.  L.  Griffin,  Secretary. 

LADIES'   LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

Through  the  untiring  energy  and  perseverance  of  Mrs. 
A.  M.  North  (president  of  the  Ladies'  Literary  Society),  a 
Ladies'  Library  Association  was  established,  in  connection 
with  the  above  society,  on  the  21st  of  February,  1877, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Ladies'  Library  Association  of 
Augusta."  In  a  series  of  resolutions  embodying  the  aims 
of  this  organization  it  was  resolved  that  "  the  object  of  the 
association  shall  be  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
library,  to  afford  useful  and  entertaining  reading  and  the 
promotion  of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  in  the 
village  of  Augusta  and  its  surroundings."  The  first,  offi- 
cers elected  were  Mrs.  C.  W.  Cock,  President ;  Mrs.  C.  S. 
Kent,  Vice-President ;  Miss  M.  Warmington,  Secretary ; 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Ives,  Treasurer  ;  Miss  L.  H.  Kendall,  Librarian  ; 
Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Tyndall, 
Mrs.  H.  D.  Pool,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Town,  Mrs.  M.  Hulett,  Mrs. 
L.  J.  Brown.  The  ladies  who  enrolled  themselves  as  its 
first  members  were 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Van  Anken,  M.  Hulett,  E.  D.  Town,  A.  E.  Hulett,  A.  M. 
North,  C.  W.  Cock,  L.  Labar,  H.  D.  Pool,  E.  Stringham,  J.  Scud- 
der,  C.  S.  Kent,  G.  H.  Daniels,  E.  M.  Gifford,  Mrs.  Dr.  Fisher,  J. 
Rice,  G.  Persons,  A.  F.  Tyndall,  C.  E.  Ives,  M.  Loomis,  A.  Webs- 
ter, N.  F.  Pool,  A.  King,  M.  Gregory,  Miss  Mary  Ogden,  Miss 
Mary  Warmington,  Miss  L.  H.  Kendall. 

At  the  organization  of  the  library  there  were  148  volumes 
of  readable  matter  presented  to  the  society,  nearly  100  of 
them  having  been  donated  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  North,  and  the 
remainder  by  other  members  of  the  association.  The  num- 
ber hag  since  been  increased  to  307  volumes. 

The  association  since  its  existence  has  raised,  by  enter- 
tainments and  in  other  ways,  the  sum  of  $235.65,  all  of 
which  has  been  expended  in  works  of  the  best  authors,  em- 
bracing biography,  history,  and  fiction. 

At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Library  Association  the 
following  officers  were  elected :  Mrs.  C.  S.  Kent,  President, 
who  soon  resigned  in  favor  of  Mrs.  M.  Hulett ;  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Town,  Vice-President;  Miss  M.  Warmington,  Secretary; 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Ives,  Treasurer  ;  MissL.  H.  Kendall,  Librarian  ; 
Board  of  Directors,  Mrs.  M.  Gregory,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Kent, 
Mrs.  H.  D.  Pool,  Mrs.  Mygatt,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Tyndall. 

The  present  officers  are  Mrs.  M.  Hulett,  President ;  Mrs. 
E.  D.  Town,  Vice-President;  Mrs.  Dr.  Fisher,  Secretary; 
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M™  ANSON  WOODING. 


Anson  Wooding  was  born  in  the  town  of  Candor,  Tioga  Co., 
N.  Y.,  June  7,  1820.     His  father,  Edward  A.  Wooding,  was  a 
farmer  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  but  turned  his  attention 
to  manufacturing,  in  which  he  attained  a  prominent  position. 
He  was  possessed  of  great  strength  of  character,  with  marked 
mental  and  physical  abilities.     He  occupied  many  positions  of 
trust,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature.     He 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Woodbridge,  New  Haven  Co.,  Conn. 
When  a  young  man  he  removed  to  the  town  of  Torrington, 
Litchfield  Co.,  where  he  resided  (except  about  five  years  spent 
in  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.)  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  the  age 
of  seventy-four  years.     He  was  closely  identified  with  local  in- 
terests, and  was  prominent  in.  religious  matters.     He  married 
Betsey  Green,  a  descendant  of  Capt.  James  Green,  of  Revolu- 
tionary fame,  and  a    descendant   of  Governor   Winslow,   of 
Massachusetts.     She  was  a  woman  of  innate  refinement,  and 
possessed  of  many  ennobling  qualities  of  mind  and  heart.     She 
died  when  Anson  was  five  years  of  age,  at  which  time  he  went 
to  live  with  his  paternal  grandmother,  who  resided  in  Connec- 
ticut, with  whom  he  remained  nine  years.     He  then  went  to 
Litchfield  County,  where  he  spent  a  year  at  school.     At  this 
time  he  had  attained  his  fifteenth  year ;  and  feeling  that  he  was 
wholly  dependent  upon  his  own  exertions,  and  that  he  was  to  be 
the  architect  of  his  own  fortune,  he  resolved  to  do  something 
for  himself;  and  to  test  the  untried  metal  of  bis  character  he 
hired  to  a  farmer  for  the  summer  months,  and  during  the  winter 
attended  the  village  academy.    In  this  way  he  obtained  a  liberal 
education.     At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  engaged  to  travel  for  a  . 
manufacturing  company  in  the  introduction  of  brass  goods,  and 
m  this  vocation  he  fully  demonstrated  his  business  ability,  and 
remained  in  their  employ  until  1840,  in  which  time  he  traveled 
over  thirteen  States.     Feeling  that  he  was  now  competent  to 


manage  business  for  himself,  he  went  to  New  York,  and  with 
his  savings  embarked  in  the  retail  trade,  in  which  he  was  suc- 
cessful. 

In  1850  he  sold,  and  invested  in  two  hundred  and  forty  acres 
of  land  in  the  town  of  Ross,  which  is  a  portion  of  his  present 
farm.  His  intention  at  the  time  of  purchase  was  to  make  an 
immediate  settlement,  but  the  ill  health  of  his  family  caused  a 
change  in  his  plans,  and  he  engaged  in  the  business  of  importing 
and  jobbing  glass,  paints,  oils,  etc.  This  enterprise  he  eon- 
ducted  successfully  until  1857,  when  he  resolved  to  settle  upon 
his  farm.  This  resolution  was  made  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
advice  of  his  business  associates,  by  whom  he  was  fully  appre- 
ciated for  his  discretion  and  business  sagacity. 

His  record  in  New  York  as  a  business  man  was  an  enviable 
one,  and  he  received  many  flattering  propositions  from  some 
of  the  best  houses,  but  his  answer  was  that  he  preferred  a 
competency  to  the  chances  of  becoming  a  millionaire  or  a 
bankrupt. 

In  1857  he  commenced  the  improvement  of  his  estate,  and 
since  that  time  has  devoted  himself  strictly  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  with  the  same  success  that  attended  him  in  other 
enterprises.  Since  his  settlement  in  Ross  he  has  identified 
himself  with  every  enterprise  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
town,  and  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  social  and  religious  mat. 
ters.  In  his  religious  and  political  affiliations  he  is  a  Methodist 
and  a  Democrat. 

In  1842  Mr.  Wooding  married  Miss  Mattha,  daughter  of 
Henry  Hemstead,  a  gentleman  well  and  ftvorafely  known  in 
New  York.  . 

Mr.  Wooding  k  emphatically  a  self-made  man,  and  one  of 
whom  the  Latin  phrase  faber  sum  fortune  is  eminently  applic- 
able. 
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Mrs.  C.  E.  Ives,  Treasurer ;  Miss  L.  H.  Kendall,  Librarian  ; 
Board  of  Directors,  Mrs.  L.  J.  Brown,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Pool, 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Tyndall,  Mrs.  J.  Scudder,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Mygatt, 
and  Miss  Mary  Warraington.  Mrs.  H.  D.  Pool  was  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  the  board  of  directors. 

MASONIC. 

Augusta  Lodge,  M.  225,  F.  and  A.  M. — This  lodge  was 
organized  March  20,  1867,  under  a  dispensation  from  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  Its  charter  was 
granted  Jan.  8,  1868,  the  charter  officers  being  J).  R. 
Smith,  W.  M. ;  H.  Y.  Hobart,  S.  W. ;  James  L.  Wheeler, 
J.  W. ;  B.  Douglas,  Treas. ;  E.  Coddington,  Sec. ;  C.  Pal- 
miter,  S.  D. ;  B.  N.  Wilson,  J.  D.  The  present  officers 
are  Charles  Palmiter,  W.  M. ;  Z.  C.  Church,  S.  W. ;  John 
Scudder,  J.  W. ;  G.  H.  McElhany,  Sec. ;  L.  J.  Brown, 
Treas. ;  H.  F.  Johnson,  S.  D. ;  C.  C.  Loomis,  J.  D. 

INDUSTRIES. 

Early  Mills.— The  date  of  the  building  of  the  first  mill 
is  identical  with  the  projection  of  the  village,  and  forms  an 
important  link  in  the  chain  of  its  early  history. 

After  the  Augusta  Company  had  made  a  plat  of  their 
purchase,  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  erection  of  a 
saw-mill,  expecting  that  the  sale  of  lots  would  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  demand  for  lumber,  which  the  mill  would  supply. 
The  contract  for  the  building  of  the  mill  was  given  to 
Gilbert  Higgins,  who  devoted  the  winter  of  1836-37  to 
getting  out  the  timber  and  effecting  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments for  its  construction,  George  Bigby,  the  agent  for  the 
company,  having  the  contract  to  excavate  the  canal  which 
supplied  the  water-power.  The  location  of  the  mill  was 
to  be  at  the  foot  of  the  race.  With  such  expedition  did 
Mr.  Higgins  proceed  in  his  work  that  in  May  of  1837  the 
frame  was  erected,  and  in  June  the  mill  was  in  working 
order.  The  machinery  and  all  the  iron  necessary  to  its 
construction  were  purchased  in  Detroit  and  drawn  with 
horses  to  its  destination.  The  property  was  transferred  to 
the  company  two  months  earlier  than  the  time  specified 
in  the  contract  for  building,  and  Lyman  Ford  was  employed 
to  manage  the  mill  under  the  direction  of  Bigby,  who  had 
exclusive  charge  of  the  interests  of  the  Augusta  Company, 
and  employed  help  as  occasion  required.  A  man  named 
Barr  was  also  for  some  time  in  his  employ. 

From  the  following  lease,  found  among  papers  relating  to 
the  Augusta  Company's  interests,  it  appears  that  George 
Rigby  leased  the  mill  in  July,  1837,  for  a  period  of  about 
fourteen  months : 

"Articles  of  agreement  made  between  Isaac  E.  Crary,  Esq.,  of  the  last 
will  and  testament  of  Ezra  Convis,  late  of  Calhoun  County,  deceased, 
Sands  McCamly,  Tolman  W.  Hall,  and  Moses  Hall,  all  of  the  same 
county  aforesaid,  arid  Epaphroditus  Ransom,  of  Kalamazoo  County, 
of  the  first  part,  and  George  Rigby,  of  the  same  county,  last  afore- 
said, of  the  second  part : 

"  The  parties  of  the  first  part  covenant  and  agree  to  and  with  the 
said  Rigby  to  rent,  lease,  and  let  to  the  said  Rigby  the  said  mill  in 
the  village  of  Augusta,  in  Kalamazoo  County,  owned  by  the  said 
parties  of  the  first  part,  the  said  Rigby  to  have,  use,  occupy,  and  en- 
joy the  said  saw-mill,  with  all  the  privileges  thereof,  from  the  eleventh 
day  of  July,  a.d.  1837,  to  the  first  day  of  September,  1838. 

"  Said  Rigby  to  draw  sufficient  water  from  the  mill-race  to  work 
said  mill,  and  to  have  the  occupancy  of  so  much  land  adjoining  said 
mill  as  may  be  necessary  for  a  mill-yard. 


"  The  said  Rigby  on  his  part  covenants  and  agrees  to  and  with  said 
parties  of  the  first  part,  that  he  will  occupy  and  carry  on  the  said 
saw-mill  during  all  the  said  time  in. a  faithful  and  workmanlike  man- 
ner ;  that  he  will  in  all  things  keep  the  tools,  machinery,  boom,  log- 
ways,  race,  and  dam  guard-lock,  and  waste  floom  in  good  and  ample 
repair  during  all  the  said  time  at  the  expense  of  said  Rigby ;  that  said 
Rigby  will  at  the  end  of  said  time  surrender  up  the  said  premises, 
with  all  the  said  tools,  machinery,  and  appurtenances  thereof,  to  the 
said  parties  of  the  first  part,  in  as  good  repair  as  the  same  were  in  on 
the  said  eleventh  day  of  July,  a.d.  1837,  except  the  natural  wear  and 
decay  thereof  and  that  said  Rigby  will  pay  to  the  said  parties  of  the 
first  part,  for  the  rent  of  said  premises,  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  to  be  paid  in  the  promissory  notes  of  responsible  men,  so  much 
as  shall  have  fallen  due  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1838,  to  be  then  paid, 
and  the  balance  to  be  paid  on  said  first  day  of  September,  a.d.  1838. 
It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  said  Rigby  is  to  make  only  the 
ordinary  repairs  to  the  dam  and  race,  unless  a  break  therein  shall 
have  happened  through  his  neglect;  in  that  case  he  shall  repair  the 
same  at  his  expense. 

"Witness  our  hands  and  seals  this  15th  day  of  March,  1838. 

"  Epaphro.  Ransom,  [seal] 
"  Moses  Hall.  [seal] 

"  TolmAx\  W.  Hall,  [seal] 
"Sands  McCamly.  [seal] 
"  George  Rigby."        [seal] 

In  1839  an  undivided  half  of  the  property  was  pur- 
chased by  Aaron  P.  Beebe  and  Oriel  Wilcox,  who  soon 
after  transferred  their  interest  to  Joseph  Torry,  of  Salem, 
Mass.  Mr.  Torry  in  turn  sold  to  Charles  M.  Nichols,  the 
terms  of  sale  being  embodied  in  the  following: 

"  Articles  of  agreement  made  by  and  between  Joseph  Torry,  of  Salem, 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  Charles  M.  Nichols,  of  Kalamazoo 
Co.,  Mich.,  on  the  4th  day  of  December,  1839  : 

"The  said  Torry  has  bargained  and  sold,  and  this  day  conveyed  to 
the  said  Nichols,  a  certain  tract  or  parcel  of  land  lying  in  said  Kala- 
mazoo County,  to  wit :  One  equal  and  undivided  half  of  about  two 
acres  of  land,  with  a  saw-mill  thereon  standing,  in  the  village  of  Au- 
gusta, in  said  Kalamazoo  County,  with  the  water-privileges  to  said 
saw-mill  belonging.  The  property  an  equal  and  undivided  half 
whereof  has  been  so  sold  and  conveyed  is  the  same  that  said  Torry 
heretofore  purchased  of  Aaron  P.  Beebe  and  Oriel  Wilcox ;  for  which 
property  said  Nichols  agrees  to  convey  to  said  Torry,  by  a  good  and 
sufficient  deed,  the  south  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section 
number  two  (2),  in  township  number  two  (2)  south,  of  range  number 
nine  (9)  west,  in  said  Kalamazoo  County.  Said  Nichols  agrees  to 
assume  the  payment  of  one  half  of  a  mortgage,  made  by  Aaron  P. 
Beebe  and  Oriel  Wilcox,  for  the  sum  of  fourteen  hundred  dollars,  to 
said  Ransom  and  others.  The  said  Torry  agrees  to  clear  off"  all  the 
other  incumbrances  on  said  premises,  and  to  pay  one-half  of  the  said 
fourteen  hundred  dollars. 

"  Witness  our  hand  and  seals  this  4th  day  of  December,  1839. 

"  C.  M.  Nichols.        [seal] 
"Joseph  Torry.        [seal] 
"By  his  attorney, 

"  George  Torry." 

Subsequently  the  mill  came  into  the  possession  of  David 
Ford,  who  deputized  I.  C.  White  to  manage  his  interests 
in  Augusta.  In  1842,  E.  W.  Hewitt  became  manager 
and  proprietor  of  a  three-quarter  interest,  Governor  Ran- 
som refusing  to  part  with  his  share  in  the  property.  With 
this  change  began  an  era  of  signal  prosperity  for  the 
Augusta  saw-mill.  A  contract  was  obtained  for  supplying 
timber  for  the  construction  of  the  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
road, which  was  surveyed  and  graded  in  1843  and  com- 
pleted in  1845.  In  1844,  H.  A.  Stone  purchased  the  in- 
terest of  Hewitt  and  Ransom,  and  in  connection  with  John 
Moore,  who  owned  one-quarter,  ran  the  mill  for  two  years. 

Previous  to  this  the  structure  had  been  enlarged  and  a 
grist-mill  added.     Under  Mr.  Stone's  management  the  ma- 
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ehinery  of  the  latter  was  removed  and  another  upright 
saw  added.  This  enabled  the  firm  to  fill  the  contract  they 
obtained  for  supplying  rails  for  the  new  railroad.  The 
road  was  early  built  with  strap  rails,  the  main  portion  of 
which  was  wood,  straps  of  iron  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  covering  the  top  of  the  wooden  rail.  Willis  & 
Kirby  became  the  owners  in  1846.  With  their  ownership 
terminated  the  career  of  the  old  saw-mill,  which  was  torn 
down,  and  a  smaller  one  erected  west  of  the  old  site. 

The  Augusta  Mills. — These  mills — at  one  time  the  most 
considerable  manufacturing  industry  in  the  village — had 
their  origin  in  the  year  1847.  Kirby  &  Willis,  a  young 
and  enterprising  firm,  desiring  to  embark  in  milling  inter- 
ests, employed  Chauncey  McKay  to  construct  the  building, 
the  original  dimensions  of  which  were  40  by  40  feet,  40  feet 
having  since  been  added  to  the  length.  A  millwright  named 
Cushman  was  employed  to  superintend  its  construction. 
The  mill  at  this  early  day  had  three  runs  of  stone,  and  manu- 
factured flour  for  shipping,  very  little  being  sold  in  the  home 
market. 

The  original  owners  finally  disposed  of  the  property  to 
Cock  &  Thomas,  who  made  many  improvements.  Under 
their  management  the  mill  was  enlarged,  and  most  of  the  new 
machinery  added.  They  were  succeeded  by  E.  M.  Carpenter 
&  Co.,  who  increased  its  capacity  by  another  run  of  stone, 
and  otherwise  improved  it. 

The  mill  is  three  stories  high,  and  is  filled  with  every 
modern  appliance  for  the  manufacture  of  flour  of  a  superior 
quality.  Its  average  capacity  is  150  barrels  of  flour  per 
day.  The  mill  is  not  at  present  running,  which  is  a  source 
of  universal  regret  to  the  residents  of  Augusta,  to  whom 
it  gives  extensive  employment. 

Augusta  Steam- Mills. — These  mills,  which  are  located 
on  the  east  side  of  the  race  and  east  of  the  Augusta  Mills, 
were  owned  by  C.  W.  Cock,  who  built,  in  1869,  a  large 
grain  warehouse,  and  subsequently  added  machinery  for  a 
mill,  Chauncey  McKay  receiving  the  contract  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building.  They  were  provided  with  steam- 
power,  and  for  a  while  were  one  of  the  leading  business 
enterprises  of  the  place.  The  milling  business  was  finally 
closed  out,  and  the  property  is  now  used  as  a  warehouse. 

The  Poultry  Business. — The  leading  business  enterprise 
of  Augusta,  and  that  which,  by  the  amount  of  employ- 
ment it  gives  and  the  capital  it  distributes  throughout  the 
country,  may  be  considered  almost  in  the  light  of  a  public 
benefaction,  is  the  poultry  interest  of  H.  M.  Mygatt.  It 
was  established  in  1869.  During  that  year  the  proprietor 
began  the  purchase  of  poultry  through  the  surrounding 
country ;  and,  although  these  purchases  included  all  that 
it  was  possible  to  obtain,  but  $4000  was  the  amount  paid 
out  during  the  first  year.  To  such  an  extent  has  the 
business  increased  that  the  sum  paid  the  present  year 
will  reach  $50,000.  During  the  active  season  the  estab- 
lishment ships  a  car-load  a  day,  and  so  eager  are  the  railroad 
companies  to  obtain  Mr.  Mygatt's  patronage  that  he  is 
constantly  visited  by  agents,  who  offer  him  favorable  terms 
for  shipping. 

All  varieties  of  poultry  are  purchased  that  can  be  obtained 
within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles,  the  gatherers  receiving  for 
them  the  highest  market  price  on  delivery.     Their  wagons 


are  unloaded  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning  being  often  occupied  in  this  depart- 
ment of  labor.  The  establishment  employs  38  pickers,  2 
killers,  2  taking  in,  2  teamsters,  2  packers,  and  fifty  are 
engaged  in  gathering,  besides  several  coopers  and  men  de- 
tailed for  extra  service. 

The  market  for  this  class  of  merchandise  is  found  in 
New  York  City,  and  Mr.  Mygatt  enjoys  the  reputation  of 
being  the  largest  shipper  in  the  United  States.  He  is  also 
extensively  engaged  in  fruit-culture,  having  nearly  100 
acres  devoted  to  trees,  embracing  the  apple,  plum,  pear, 
and  peach.  For  the  products  of  these  orchards  he  finds  a 
ready  market. 

VILLAGE  OFFICERS. 

The  first  charter  election  for  the  village  of  Augusta  was 
held  in  the  school-house,  at  Augusta,  on  the  13th  day  of 
April,  1869,  George  Everts  and  Martin  Mason  having  been 
chosen  judges  of  election,  and  J.  L.  McCord,  clerk.  The 
following  are  the  village  officers  from  that  date  to  the 
present : 

PRESIDENTS. 

1869-75,  John  L.  Cock ;  1876-79,  Elias  W.  Griffin. 

CLERK. 

1869-75,  Alanson  Webster. 

RECORDER. 

1876-79,  John  L.  Cock. 

TRUSTEES. 

1869,  L.  D.  Bath,  L.  F.  Brown,  Lewis  Crane,  T.  C.  Wood,  Jay  Phette- 
place,  Marvin  Mead;  1870,  N.  F.  Pool,  John  Brooks,  L.  D.  Bath, 
Jay  Phetteplace,  Isaac  Tolles,  Marvin  Mead ;  1871,  Marvin  Mead, 
Eugene  Mason,  Jay  Phetteplace;  1872,  R.  N.  Williams,  E.  C. 
Hemeka,  L.  F.  Brown ;  1873,  Marvin  Mead,  E.  B.  Mason,  It.  D. 
Gregory ;  1874,  John  H.  Fisher,  James  L.  Lynch,  Franklin  B. 
Hall ;  1875,  H.  D.  Pool,  Marvin  Mead,  Eugene  B.  Mason,  E.  M. 
Rosencrans,  F.  B.  Hall,  N.  Foster  Pool;  1876,  Wm.  D.  Warming- 
ton,  Edwin  Coddington,  H.  D.  Pool;  1877,  T.  C.  Wood,  John  H. 
Dickie,  George  Rorabeck ;  1878,  C.  W.  Andrews,  E.  B.  Mason,  W. 
F.  Becraft;  1879,  F.  B.  Hall,  E.  C.  Heneka,  W.  J.  Bristol. 

TREASURERS. 

1869-75,  J.  V.  W.  Young;  1876-77,  C.  W.  Andrews;  1878-79,  George 
Weeks. 

ASSESSORS. 

1869-70,  G.  M.  Everts,  Charles  Andrews;  1871,  Charles  Andrews,  J. 
B.  Bowne;  1872,  H.  D.  Pool,  Harry  Walldorff;  1873,  Charles 
Andrews,  C.  W.  Andrews;  1874,  J.  V.  W.  Young,  E.  M.  Rosen- 
crans ;   1875-79,  John  L.  Cock. 

STREET   COMMISSIONERS. 

1869,  John  Hulce,  0.  R.  Smith,  A.  Millspaugh ;  1870,  T.  C.  Wood, 
Henry  Johnson;  1871,  Luther  J.  Brown,  E.  C.  Bracey,  C.  W. 
Cock;  1872,  L.  J.  Brown,  C.  W.  Cock,  E.  Coddington;  1873,  L. 
J.  Brown,  N.  F.  Pool,  C.  W.  Cock;  1874,  C.  McKay,  Harry  Wall- 
dorff, N.  F.  Pool.* 

MARSHALS. 

1869-70,  H.  B.  Hobart;  1871-72,  W.  P.  Stringham;  1873-74,  Edwin 
Coddington;  1875,  L.  J.  Brown;  1876,  R.  M.  Wilson;  1877-78, 
L.  J.  Brown ;  1879,  H.  A.  Walldorff. 

FIRE-WARDENS. 

1869-71,  C.  W.  Cock,  J.  W.  Bowne;  1872,  L.  J.  Brown,  C.  W.  Cock; 
1873-74,  H.  D.  Pool,  John  Brooks;  1875,  T.  C.  Wood,  L.  J. 
Brown;  1876,  John  H.  Dickie,  C.  W.  Andrews;  1877,  George  W. 
Pierson,  Lorenzo  Brown;  1878,  H.  D.  Pool,  L.  J.  Brown;  1879, 
W.  J.  Bristol,  H.  D.  Pool. 

*  Hone  elected  after  this  date. 
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YORKVILLE. 
The  hamlet  of  Yorkville  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the 
home  of  the  early  pioneers  of  the  township  of  Ross.  To 
this  spot  they  first  directed  their  steps,  and  the  log  houses 
of  its  inhabitants  offered  hospitality  to  the  traveler  when 
the  remainder  of  the  township  was  an  uncleared  wilderness. 
It  is  located  on  the  western  side  of  the  township,  at  the  out- 
let of  Gull  Lake,  and  was  first  settled  by  Tillotson  Barnes, 
who  came  from  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  November,  1832,  and 
purchased  80  acres  that  had  been  previously  entered  by  a 
party  from  Ohio. 

The  first  desire  of  Mr.  Barnes  was  to  erect  for  his  family 
a  comfortable  though  temporary  habitation,  which  he  lo- 
cated upon  the  shore  of  Gull  Lake.  During  the  winter  he 
devoted  his  energies  to  the  erection  of  a  saw-mill  on  the 
outlet  of  the  lake,  which  was  completed  and  in  working 
order  the  following  summer.  It  being  the  first  saw-mill 
within  the  limits  of  the  township,  a  large  draft  was  made 
upon  it  for  timber.  The  rapid  increase  of  settlers  created 
a  demand  for  the  products  of  the  mill  which  kept  it  in  con- 
stant operation.  The  enterprise  of  the  first  settler  was 
soon  after  shown  in  the  erection  of  a  grist-mill,  which  was 
begun  in  the  summer  of  1833  and  completed  during  the 
summer  of  1834.  He  also  erected  a  tannery,  and  had 
entered  into  a  business  arrangement  with  a  tanner  from  the 
East  who  was  to  manage  it,  but  circumstances  interposed  to 
prevent  the  arrangement  being  consummated,  and  the  tan- 
nery was  never  used.  It  was  usual  at  that  early  day  to 
make  such  provision  as  was  possible  for  the  comfort  of 
newly-arrived  settlers.  A  family  came  after  the  mill  was 
completed,  and  Mr.  Barnes  allowed  them  to  occupy  a  por- 
tion of  the  building,  making  such  changes  as  were  necessary 
to  promote  their  comfort. 

In  the  year  1834,  Capt.  Daniel  S.  Wilson,  a  relative  of 
Mrs.  Barnes,  came  on  a  visit  to  the  family,  and  while  there 
died,  after  a  brief  illness.  Mr.  Barnes  set  apart  a  tract  of 
land,  in  which  his  remains  were  interred.  This  was  the  first 
death  in  the  township.  In  1834,  Mr.  Barnes  built  a  frame 
house,  and  another  (in  which  he  died)  in  1 835 .  The  country 
at  this  time  was  in  a  very  unhealthy  condition  from  the  up- 
turning of  the  soil,  and  much  sickness  was  the  result.  The 
sick  were  cared  for  by  Drs.  Winslow  and  Porter,  of  Gull 
Prairie,  and  Dr.  Upjohn,  of  Ross. 

In  the  year  1834,  Yorkville  was  the  scene  of  the  earliest 
wedding  festivities  in  the  township,  on  which  occasion  Miss 
Celestia,  daughter  of  Tillotson  Barnes,  was  united  to  Mr. 
Amasa  S.  Parker.  The  newly-wedded  pair  departed  soon 
after  for  Richland,  where  they  established  themselves  in  a 
home  of  their  own. 

The  custom  of  bleeding  was  then  in  general  use  among 
the  early  physicians.  Mr.  Barnes  was  in  feeble  health,  and 
while  employed  in  the  mill  one  afternoon  availed  himself  of 
an  opportunity  to  be  bled.  He  experienced  no  benefit  from 
the  operation,  and  on  retiring  to  his  home  immediately  re- 
paired to  his  bed,  from  which  he  never  arose.  He  died  in 
1836,  after  a  brief  career  of  labor  and  enterprise,  much 
respected  by  all  who  had  social  or  business  relations  with 
him. 

The  next  settler  in  Yorkville  was  a  man  named  Stant- 
clift,  who  followed  the  calling  of  a  cabinet-maker.     Thomp- 


son T.  Lake  came  in  1834,  and  followed  his  trade  as  a  car- 
penter. He  assisted  in  building  the  mill,  and  later  found 
demands  upon  his  skill  in  various  parts  of  the  township. 
Samuel  Griffin  and  Willard  Caryl  located  soon  after  in  the 
hamlet.  Hiram  Blashfield  became  a  resident  in  1836,  and 
occupied  his  time  as  a  trader.  He  and  T.  T.  Lake  are  still 
living  in  Yorkville.  F.  D.  Pierce  was  the  earliest  landlord, 
having  built  the  tavern  in  which  he  presided  as  host.  He 
was  succeeded  in  1844  by  Elias  M.  Dibble.  John  C. 
Stonehouse,  a  miller,  had  charge  of  the  mills  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Barnes,  but  subsequently  removed  to  Grand 
Rapids. 

Yorkville  boasts,  besides  the  mills,  a  church,  a  school- 
house,  one  grocery-store,  and  a  blacksmith-shop.  It  has 
also  a  post-office,  where  a  mail  is  received  semi-weekly. 
William  Hampton  is  the  obliging  postmaster.  The  oldest 
living  resident  is  Augustus  E.  Barnes,  who  came  with  his 
father,  Tillotson  Barnes,  in  1832,  and  still  resides  on  the 
original  Barnes  property. 

Mills. — The  flouring-mills  at  Yorkville  were  built  by  Til- 
lotson Barnes  in  the  years  1833  and  1834,  having  been  com- 
pleted and  put  in  running  order  in  the  summer  of  the  latter 
year.  They  were  originally  designed  for  three  run  of  stone, 
but  for  a  period  of  years  one  only  was  used.  The  nearest 
mill  at  this  early  day  was  in  Comstock,  and  the  pioneers  for 
miles  distant  hailed  with  joy  an  event  which  should  afford 
them  subsistence  without  the  necessity  of  a  day's  journey. 
The  mill  was  no  sooner  completed  than  it  was  filled  with 
grists  of  wheat,  and  so  eager  were  its  patrons  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  advantages  that  it  was  early  run  by  hand- 
power,  the  machinery  with  which  the  water  was  to  be 
utilized  not  having  yet  been  adjusted.  Mr.  Barnes  had 
three  sons,  all  of  whom  were  employed  in  the  mill.  One 
would  catch  the  flour  below  in  a  bucket  and  carry  it  to  the 
floor  above,  another  would  feed  it  in  at  the  head  of  the  bolt, 
while  a  third  would  turn  the  bolt.  In  this  primitive  fash- 
ion were  the  pioneers  of  Yorkville  and  vicinity  supplied 
with  flour.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Barnes  the  mills  were 
run  by  the  estate  for  a  brief  time,  and  then  sold  to  Foster 
Gilkey  for  $8700,  who  employed  John  C.  Stonehouse  as 
miller.  He  transferred  them  to  Mumford  Eldred,  who  dis- 
posed* of  them  to  Loyal  Kellogg.  A.  C.  Bruen  purchased 
of  Kellogg,  and  afterwards  sold  to  Abram  Hoag,  who  dis- 
posed of  a  half  interest  to  D.  L.  Johnson,  who  subsequently 
purchased  the  remaining  interest  and  is  the  present  propri- 
etor. Under  his  direction  many  improvements  have  been 
made.  The  capacity  has  been  increased  to  three  runs  of 
stone,  and  the  most  approved  modern  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  superior  quality  of  flour  has  been  added. 
One  hundred  barrels  of  flour  per  day  can  be  readily  ground, 
and  the  capacity,  if  necessary,  considerably  augmented. 

Baptist  Church. — The  Baptist  church  at  Yorkville  was 
built  in  1854,  there  being  no  place  of  worship  previous  to 
that  time  other  than  was  offered  by  the  school-house  or 
the  residences  of  the  inhabitants,  in  which  early  services 
were  held.  The  society  was  first  organized  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson,  who  became  the  pastor,  and 
through  whose  energy  the  edifice  was  erected.  The  first 
deacons  were  Chauncey  Calkins,  William  Fairbanks,  and 
Thomas  Kenyon.      Rev.  Mr.  Fkk  succeeded  Rev.  Mr. 
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Johnson  as  pastor,  and  after  his  departure  the  soeiety  be- 
came disorganized.  The  church  is  now  used  for  occasional 
service,  and  is  open  to  all  denominations,  irrespective  of 
creed.  The  present  trustees  are  Augustus  E.  Barnes, 
Chauncey  Calkins,  and  Russell  Kenyon. 

HOWLANDSBURG. 

The  founder  of  this  hamlet,  located  on  section  31,  in 
the  extreme  southwestern  portion  of  the  township,  was 
Edward  K.  Howland,  who  emigrated  to  Ross  from  Sara- 
toga Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1834,  and  entered  the  east  half  of 
section  31  and  portions  of  sections  29,  32,  and  33,  after 
which  he  returned  to  the  East.  In  1836  he  determined  to 
make  Michigan  his  home,  and,  arriving  at  the  point  where 
he  had  located  his  lands,  with  the  aid  of  his  son  Simpson, 
he  built  a  frame  house  on  section  31,  which  was  one  of  the 
earliest  in  the  township.  He  immediately  after  broke  up 
and  improved  fifteen  acres  of  land.  In  the  fall*of  the  same 
year  he  returned  to  the  East,  and  brought  his  family  to  their 
home  in  the  Far  West,  as  Michigan  was  then  regarded. 
With  him  came  his  brother,  who  was  a  millwright.  He 
at  once  saw  and  appreciated  the  fine  water-power  at  the 
disposal  of  his  brother,  and  urged  the  erection  of  a  saw- 
mill, which  was  begun  soon  after  and  completed  in  1837. 
Gull  Creek  furnished  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  water  for 
milling  purposes,  and  Mr.  Howland  began  the  erection  of  a 
grist-  and  flouring-mill,  which  was  completed  some  time 
after,  the  work  having  progressed  slowly. 

This  mill  is  still  in  active  operation,  though  having  un- 
dergone many  changes  and  improvements  since  its  first 
erection.  It  is  now  owned  by  Simpson  Howland,  and  for- 
merly manufactured  flour  for  shipment,  having  an  extended 
custom  and  a  capacity  equal  to  the  demand.  The  market 
for  its  products  is  now  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
The  saw-mill,  which  during  the  early  days  of  its  history 
sawed  much  of  the  timber  with  which  the  early  frame 
houses  of  the  township  were  constructed,  continued  to  run 
until  the  spring  of  1879,  when  it  was  burned,  and  has  not 
been  rebuilt. 


Mr.  Howland  has  a  vivid  recollection  of  his  pioneer  days. 
The  material  wherewith  to  build  his  house  was  brought  from 
Yorkville,  then  the  only  settlement  in  the  township,  while 
he  was  obliged  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to"  Otsego  for  shingles 
to  construct  such  a  roof  as  he  desired.  The  tavern  of  James 
Harris  afforded  them  shelter  for  the  time  occupied  in  the 
construction  of  the  house.  En  route  from  the  East,  they 
stopped  at  Detroit  to  make  purchases,  among  which  was  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  the  wagon  they  used  having  already  arrived 
with  other  shipments  from  the  East.  The  journey  from 
Detroit  to  their  home  was  slow  and  wearisome,  fifteen  days 
having  passed  ere  their  arrival.  They  were  considerably 
burdened  with  a  bountiful  store  of  goods,  which  had  been 
purchased  for  future  use,  and  later  experience  proved  the 
wisdom  of  this  proceeding.  Among  other  articles  was  half 
a  ton  of  nails,  which  were  very  soon  in  demand. 

The  nearest  neighbor  thus  early  was  Moses  McClellan, 
who  resided  two  and  a  half  miles  distant.  Indians  were  at 
this  time  numerous,  and  paid  frequent  visits  to  Mr.  How- 
land's  home.  They  were  friendly,  and  very  willing  to  recip- 
rocate a  favor.  Deer  were  abundant,  but  wolves  were  not 
often  seen,  though  their  presence  was  indicated  by  their 
nightly  howlings. 

The  principal  market  at  this  time  was  Allegan,  though 
wagons  laden  with  supplies  ran  constantly  to  and  from  De- 
troit, and  funds  only  were  necessary  to  be  provided  with  the 
requirements,  and  even  the  luxuries,  of  life. 

A  squatter  named  Martin  had  settled  upon  land  owned 
by  Mr.  Howland.  Having  improved  a  small  piece  of  land 
and  built  a  log  house,  he  had  a  pre-emption  claim,  which 
Mr.  Howland  purchased.  His  mother  died  in  1837,  and 
was  buried  on  land  now  owned  by  William  Eldred,  the 
neighbors  riding  a  distance  of  several  miles  to  be  present  at 
the  funeral  service.  This  was  a  very  early,  though  not  the 
earliest,  death. 

A  school-house  was  erected  in  the  Howland  neighbor- 
hood in  1840,  and  the  first  teacher  who  curbed  the  youth- 
ful spirits  was  Miss  Maria  Howland,  a  niece  of  E. JL  How- 
land. 


SCHOOLCRAFT. 


NATURAL  FEATURES. 

Geography. — The  township  of  Schoolcraft  lies  on  the 
southern  border  of  Kalamazoo  County,  and  includes  town- 
ship No.  4  south,  in  range  1 1  west,  according  to  the  gov- 
ernment survey  of .  Michigan.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west, 
north,  and  east  respectively  by  the  townships  of  Prairie 
Ronde,  Portage,  and  Brady,  and  south  by  St.  Joseph 
County. 

Topography,  Soils,  etc.— Nearly  half  of  the  beautiful 
and  fertile  Prairie  Ronde,  the  delight  of  the  pioneers  and 
of  the  residents  upon  and  around  it  to  the  present  day,  lies 
in  this  town.  The  name  is  said  to  have  been  given  by  the 
French  as  a  translation  of  the  lengthy  Indian  term  Wa*we- 


os-co-tang-m1  sco-tah,  meaning,  probably,  "  the  round  fire- 
plain."  That  it  should  have  been  called  round  is  a  matter 
of  some  surprise,  as  a  careful  examination  of  its  outline 
as  traced  on  the  map  will  at  once  prove  that  its  shape  is 
far  from  being  circular.  Near  its  centre,  and  on  the  line 
between  Schoolcraft  and  Prairie  Ronde  townships,  is  what 
was  once  a  fine  grove  of  timber,  containing  about  300 
acres,  and  known  as  the  "  Big  Island,"  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  largest  body  of  trees  within  the  bounds  of  the 
prairie.  It  is  now  much  reduced  in  size.  It  contained 
a  variety  of  forest  trees,  among  them  maple,  basswood, 
ash,  etc.,  but  no  beech,  even  though  in  the  main  body 
of  timber  surrounding  the  prairie  the  latter  was,  and  is 
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still,  plentiful.  Near  the  centre  of  the  "  Big  Island"  is  a 
marshy  pond,  originally  containing  considerable  water,  but 
now  differing  but  little  from  the  "  sloughs"  of  the  great 
prairies  of  the  West.  Gourd-Neck  Prairie,  to  the  eastward 
of  Prairie  Ronde,  is  wholly  within  the  limits  of  the  town- 
ship of  Schoolcraft,  and  separated  from  its  larger  neighbor 
by  a  narrow  strip  of  timbered  land.  The  soil  of  both  these 
prairies  is  extremely  fertile,  and  the  difference  between  it 
and  that  of  the  openings  or  -timbered  lands  is  instantly  dis- 
tinguished at  their  junction.  The  remaining  portion  of 
the  township  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  sandy  land, 
although  as  a  whole  Schoolcraft  can  safely  boast  of  a  supe- 
rior soil  and  fine  agricultural  advantages.  The  surface  of 
the  township  is  generally  level.  The  prairies  appear  to 
have  a  greater  fullness  at  their  centres,  but  their  undula- 
tions are  very  slight. 

Lakes  and  Water --Courses. — Nearly  at  the  centre  of  the 
northern  border  of  the  township,  and  partly  in  Portage,  is 
situated  Gourd-Neck  Lake,  so  named  from  its*peculiar  shape. 
Its  outlet  is  a  branch  of  Portage  Creek,  and  before  leaving 
the  township  receives  the  surplus  waters  of  Howard,  Raw- 
son,  and  Kimble  Lakes,  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  town, 
and  furnishes  good  power  at  the  village  of  Vicksburg.  The 
vicinity  of  the  three  lakes  named  was  at  one  time  an  exten- 
sive marsh,  but  efficient  drainage  has  rendered  it  of  much 
value  in  recent  years.  A  few  smaller  ponds  are  also  found, 
and  one  or  two  diminutive  streams  flow  southward  out  of 
the  county,  aside  from  the  one  fed  by  the  lakes  named. 

LAND-ENTRIES. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  land  entries  in  township  4 
south,  range  11  west,  now  comprising  Schoolcraft,  showing 
for  each  section  the  names  of  purchasers  and  the  years  and 
order  in  which  they  entered : 

Sections  1   and  2.— 1842,  Aaron   Cole  (2),  William   McEIvaine  (2), 
Jesse  King  (1),  George  E.  Lloyd  (2) ;   1844,  Harlow  P.  Thompson 
(1);  1846,  David  Cole' (2);  1849,  Russell  B.  Johnson  (1). 
Section  3. — 1830,  Jeremiah  McEIvaine;  1831,  John  McCoinsey;  1834, 
Peabody   Cook,   Aaron   Burson,   Samuel   Morris;    1836,    Robert 
Morris;  1837,  John  McComsey;  1847,  James  Pratt. 
Section  4.— 1833,   John   Brown;    1836,   Aaron    K.    Burson,    Robert 
Morris;  1837,  James  Pratt,  John  Brown,  Summer  Hemenway; 
1847,  John  Brown. 
Section  5. — 1830,  Joseph  Burson,  John  Brown;    1831,  Peter  Kniss; 
1832,  Amos  Benson  Cobb;    1836,  Aaron   Burson;    1837,  Aaron 
Burson,  Stephen  Vickery,  Aaron  K.  Burson;  1852,  William  P. 
Armstrong. 
Section   6.— 1830,    Abner    Burson,    David    Burson;     1831,    Richard 
Holmes;   1832,  Amos    Benson  Cobb;  1835,  Asa  Brown;    1836, 
Abner   Burson;    1837,  Abner   Burson,  Erastus   Kellogg,  James 
Smith,  Jr. 
Section  7.— 1830,   Richard   Holmes,  Nathan    Cobb,  Joseph   Burson, 
Abner  Burson,  David  Burson;  1831,  Henry  and  Patrick  Stevens. 
Section  8. — 1830,   Nathan   Cobb,  James   Armstrong,  John   Brown, 

Aaron  Burson,  Jr.;  1831,  Ezekiel  Metcalf. 
Section  9. — 1830,  James  Armstrong,  Richard  Holmes,  Johnson  Pat- 
rick;    1831,  Benjamin  Taylor;  1833,  Isaac  Briggs,  John   Bair, 
Stephen  Curtis,  Jr.,  Joseph  Bair,  William  Taylor;  1835,  Henry 
Stevens;  1836,  Asa  Briggs. 
Section  10. — 1830,  John  McComsey,  Jeremiah  McEIvaine,  John  Bair; 

1831,  Abner   Calhoun,  William    Duncan,  Stephen   Curtis,  Jr.; 

1832,  Delamore  Duncan. 

Section  11.— 1839,  Rebecca  Noyes;  1840,  Joshua  B.  Dunkin  and 
George  E.  Lloyd;  1842,  Green  McEIvaine,  Isaac  Briggs,  Asa  C. 
Briggs,  John  S.  Tracy. 

Section  12.— 1839,  Levi  Burton  ;  1842,  John  Lilley,  James  Burson ; 
1846,  Francis  Harris;  1848,  Elias  Cooley  and  Elizabeth  Stuart. 


Section  13. — 1839,  John  Vickers,  Jeremiah  Clayton;  1843,  Asa  and 

Randolph  Nutting;  1844,  Joseph  Frakes;  1847,  George  T.  Clark. 

Section  14.— 1839,  William  Robinson;    1840,  Robert  Frakes,  Joseph 

Frakes;  latter  also  in  1843. 
Section  15.— 1830,  Elias  Rawson,  Peter  Wigant;  1831,  Abner  Calhoun, 
James   Noyes,  Jr.,  Oliver  Johnson,   Benjamin    Taylor,  Horace 
Allen. 
Section  16. — School  section. 
Section  17. — 1830,  James  Knight,  James  Armstrong;  1831,  Lucius 

Lyon,  James  Knight,  Sylvester  Sibley. 
Section  18.— 1830,  Nathan   Harrison;  1831,  John  Bair,  Bazel  Har- 
rison, Christiana  Grant;  1832,  J.  A.  Smith   and  H.  B.  Huston, 
Lucius  Lyon,  L.  I.  Daniels. 
Section  19.— 1830,  Nathan  Harrison;   1831,  Christopher  Bair;   1832, 

Lucius  Lyon,  George  Shaw,  Samuel  Camp,  A.  E.  Bull. 
Section  20.— 1830,  Jacob  Hendricks,  Johnson  Patrick;  1831,  Lucius 

Lyon,  Benjamin  Taylor. 
Section  21. — Entire,  Elias  Rawson,  Oct.  5,  1830. 

Section  22.— 1830,  William  Hunt:  1831,  Benjamin  Taylor,  David  Hunt, 
Joseph  Frakes,  Phineas  Hunt;  1833,  Robert  Frakes,  Lewis  and 
Phineas  Hunt;  1835,  John  Lovett;  1836,  Elias  Rawson. 
Section  23.— 1840,  William  H.  George,  Lorenzo  Dow  Frakes,  State  of 

Michigan. 
Section  24.— State  of  Michigan ;  1845,  William  Birch. 
Section  25. — State  of  Michigan. 
Section  26.— State  of  Michigan  ;  1845,  T.  P.  Sheldon  ;  1854,  Nehemiah 

Staley. 
Section  27.— 1831,  David  Hunt,  Edwin  H.  Lothrop;  1832,  Phineas 

Hunt,  Sr.;  1834,  Elias  Rawson;   1836,  Turner  Rawson. 
Section  28. — University. 

Section  29.— 1830,  Selleck  Longwell,  James  Valentine,  Edwin  H.  Lo- 
throp, James  Townsend;  1831,  Job  Wilson,  Elisha  Doan. 
Section  30. — University. 
Section  31. — 1830,  Russell  Peek,  Harry  Smith,  Henry  Garver,  John 

G.  Josslin. 
Section  32.— 1830,  Selleck  Longwell,  Alonzo  Van  Duzer,  Maj.  Gris- 
wold  Van  Duzer,  Edwin  H.  Lothrop;  1831,  Luther  Bristol,  Sel- 
leck Longwell;  1833,  S.  Longwell;  1834,  Elisha  Doan. 
Section  33.— 1831.  Luther  Bristol,  Shadrach  Wheeler,  Ira  Moss;  1834, 
Franklin  Howard;  1835,  Elisha  Doan;    1836,  Godfrey  Knight 
and  Hugh  Finley;  1837,  Turner  Rawson. 
Section  34.— 1833,  Franklin  Howard;    1836,  William  Taylor;  1837, 
Turner  Rawson,   Lucien   Rowe,  John  Hampton,  and   Matthew 
Wilson;  1854,  Cornelius  Hill,  George  R.  Stires. 
Section  35. — State  of  Michigan. 

Section  36. — State;  1842,  Noah  Smalley,  Richard  W.Brown;  1844, 
John  Frazer;  1847,  J.  H.  Singleton. 

EARLY   SETTLEMENT. 

First  Settlers — Incidents  and  Reminiscences  of  Pioneer 
Life. — Long  ere  a  race  of  pioneers  planted  its  footsteps  on 
Prairie  Eonde  the  tread  of  the  white  man  pressed  its  cov- 
ering, and  his  eye  glanced  fearfully  behind  him  to  catch  a 
warning  glimpse  of  a  tireless  enemy  before  he  should  spring 
upon  him  unawares.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  when  the 
flowers  were  upspringing  in  the  vernal  season  of  1680,  the 
dauntless  La  Salle,  whose  boldness  in  pushing  into  the  wil- 
derness and  discovering  lands  known  before  only  in  imagi- 
nation won  for  him  lasting  fame,  undoubtedly  passed  across 
the  beautiful  prairie  on  his  way  from  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Joseph  River  to  Lake  Erie.  Earlier  than  this  it  is  not 
probable  that  a  white  man  rested  his  gaze  upon  the  pleasing 
expanse  of  the  prairie. 

The  pioneers  of  Kalamazoo  County  located  on  Prairie 
Eonde,  and  a  little  later  others  made  their  way  across  it 
and  into  other  localities,  while  different  portions  of  the 
county  were  settled  by  people  coming  from  various  direc- 
tions. Schoolcraft  township  was  surveyed  by  Robert  Clark, 
Jr.,  in  1826,  yet  the  lands  were  not  in  market  until  several 
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years  later.  Settlers  could,  however,  acquire  pre-emption 
rights  to  their  land,  each  being  allowed  160  acres.  After 
the  township  lines  had  been  run,  it  was  not  until  two  or 
three  years  later  that  they  were  subdivided  into  sections,* 
and  in  a  few  instances  it  happened  that  two  parties  were 
afterwards  found  to  be  located  on  the  same  quarter-section. 
In  such  cases  it  was  common  for  them  to  divide,  and  each 
received  a  certificate  which  entitled  him  to  the  balance  of 
a  quarter  section  in  some  other  locality,  and  these  latter 
were  called  "  floating  claims."  In  due  time  the  lands 
were  all  surveyed  and  in  market,  and  by  paying  the  govern- 
ment price  of  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre  settlers  ac- 
quired perfect  titles  direct  from  first  hands.  Up  to  1831 
it  was  necessary  to  journey  to  Monroe  to  make  entry  of 
their  claims,  but  in  the  year  named  a  land-office  was  lo- 
cated at  White  Pigeon,  where  it  remained  untiP1834,  when 
it  was  removed  to  Bronson,  now  Kalamazoo. 

The  system  of  "  blazing"  section  lines  through  the  tim- 
ber was  of  great  use  to  the  settler,  as  by  it  he  could,  in  a 
short  time,  ascertain  his  position  if  he  had  become  lost  in 
the  forest.  By  following  the  line  of  blazed  trees  until  he 
came  to  a  cross  line  meeting  it  at  a  section  corner,  he  could 
very  soon  set  himself  to  rights,  and  even  the  pioneers  from 
States  where  the  sectional  survey  was  unknown  soon  became 
acquainted  with  and  admired  its  simplicity,  as  compared 
with  the  complex  methods  in  the  older  portions  of  the 
Union. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  list  of  land-entries 
just  given,  a  large  share  of  the  lands  in  the  township  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  government  until  a  compara- 
tively late  day.  Yet  the  most  desirable  property  was  soon 
taken  by  actual  settlers,  and  the  great  system  of  improve- 
ment set  in  motion  by  them.  The  tall  grass  of  the  prairie 
gave  place  to  fields  of  grain,  and  in  the  wooded  border 
nestled  the  log  dwellings  of  the  pioneers. 

Settlers  on  Prairie  Eonde. — As  to  who  was  the  first 
actual  settler  in  what  is  now  the  township  of  Schoolcraft 
there  is  some  uncertainty,  but  a  faithful  endeavor  has 
brought  to  light  none  earlier  than  James  Armstrong,  who 
located  on  section  8  some  time  in  the  year  1829.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong was  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  is  recollected  to  have 
said  that  when  he  came  to  what  is  now  Schoolcraft  township 
not  another  person  had  settled  within  its  borders.  Mr. 
Armstrong  is  now  deceased ;  his  property  has  passed  into 
other  hands,  and  every  member  of  his  family  has  removed 
from  the  township. 

In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  township,  at  the  edge 
of  the  prairie,  is  a  locality  which  for  many  years  has 
been  known  as  "  Virginia  Corners,"  from  the  fact  that  the 
first  settlers  in  the  vicinity  were  originally  from  Virginia. 
Among  those  forming  the  colony  were  the  following  per- 
sons : 

Aaron  Burson,  with  his  four  sons,— Abner,  Joseph, 
David,  and  James,— settled  at  Virginia  Corners  on  the  first 
day  of  October,  1830,  each  entering  land  for  himself.  Of 
these  all  are  deceased  except  one  son,  Abner  Burson,  who 
is  still  living  on  his  old  farm,  two  miles  north  of  Schoolcraft 


*  See  statement  made  elsewhere  by  Judge  Wells  before  Pioneer 
sieeting  in  1873. 


village.  Aaron  Burson  was  an  elderly  man  when  he  ar- 
rived, and  is  well  remembered  by  the  older  residents  of  the 
township  and  county.  He  was  familiarly  known  as  "  Old 
Uncle  Aaron  Burson."  Before  ooming  to  Michigan  the 
family  had  lived  two  years  in  Columbiana  Co,  Ohio,  to 
which  they  had  removed  from  Loudon  Co.,  Va.  While 
there  they  learned  of  the  advantages  possessed  by  Michigan 
Territory,  and,  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  made 
concerning  it,  Mr.  Burson's  eldest  son,  Joseph,  in  company 
with  his  cousins,  Dr.  David  E.  Brown  and  John  B.  Dur- 
kin,  made  a  trip  to  this  region,  examined  the  country,  and 
on  their  return  to  Ohio  reported  so  favorably  that  the  fami- 
lies all  packed  up  and  started  directly  for  Prairie  Konde, 
reaching  it  on  the  day  stated  after  a  trip  occupying  three 
weeks,  fording  streams  and  wading  swamps,  and  proced- 
ing  amid  all  the  difficulties  of  an  overland  journey  at  that 
day.  Dr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Durkin  are  now  both  deceased. 
The  latter,  not  liking  the  region  as  well  as  the  others,  did 
not  move  hefe,  but  subsequently  located  in  Iowa.  Dr. 
Brown  lived  at  first  near  the  Bursons,  but  afterwards  moved 
to  a  location  closer  to  Schoolcraft  village.  Abner  Burson, 
the  only  surviving  member  of  the  family  as  it  came  here,  is 
now  (1879)  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

John  Brown  and  Aaron  K.  Burson  (the  latter  a  nephew 
of  Aaron  Burson)  came  at  the  same  time  with  the  others 
and  located  east  of  them,  and  James  Townsend  and  Jacob 
Hendricks  settled  on  the  prairie  southeast  of  the  village. 
Aaron  K.  Burson  was  then  unmarried,  but  in  1832  he  re- 
turned to  Ohio  and  entered  the  state  matrimonial,  bringing 
his  wife  to  Michigan  with  him.  He  built  a  small  log  house 
on  the  place  he  now  occupies.  He  was  born  in  Ohio,  but 
his  parents  were  Virginians.  Abner  Burson,  whose  first 
dwelling — a  simple  log  shanty — stood  in  the  edge  of  the 
timber,  mentions  the  fact  that  for  a  time  he  "  lived  on  tur- 
nips and  beef,"  and  adds  that  the  latter  was  "  tough  at 
that."  And  it  is  well  known  among  those  who  were  pio- 
neers in  this  land  of  beauty  "  fifty  years  ago"  that  their  bill 
of  fare  was  not  as  varied  and  tempting  as  that  of  some  grand 
salon  in  the  fashionable  quarter  of  Paris,  nor  yet  equal  even 
to  the  more  humble  menu  presented  at  the  average  Western 
hotel  of  to-day  ;  yet  a  keen  appetite  was  not  wanting,  and 
good  health  and  the  fatigues  of  a  backwoods  life  lent  a 
relish  to  the  coarse  food  of  the  time  such  as  is  rarely  en- 
joyed by  the  epicure  of  later  days. 

John  Brown,  who  came  with  the  Bursons  and  others, 
left  his  family  behind  until  he  could  prepare  comfortable 
quarters  for  them ;  they  followed  him  to  their  Western 
home  in  December  of  the  same  year  (1830).  The  old 
John  Brown  homestead  is  owned  by  A.  Dawson,  a  portion 
of  his  land  belonging  to  his  son,  Stephen  F.  Brown,  who 
at  this  time  is  president  of  the  Kalamazoo  County  Pioneer 
Society.  The  latter  occupies  property  purchased  from  his 
uncle,  Dr.  David  E.  Brown,  the  well-remembered  physician, 
who  practiced  here  so  many  years.  Stephen  F.  Brown 
was  but  eleven  years  old  when  he  came  here,  but  the  im- 
pression made  upon  him  as  a  child  has  never  been  effaced. 

A  young  son  of  John  Brown,  named  Isaac,  died  in 
August,  1831.  Dr.  David  E.  Brown  had  lost  a  daughter  in 
the  winter  of  1830-31,  and  hers  was  the  second  death  in  the 
vicinity,  the  first  having  been  that  of  the  wife  of  Richard 


STEPHEN  VICKERY. 


The  name  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  brief 
biographical  notice  is  that  of  one  who  was  among 
the  earliest  settlers  in  Kalamazoo  County,  and  who 
was  an  honored  citizen  for  many  years. 

Of  the  early  history  of  Stephen  Viekery  little  is 
known.  He  was  born  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  left  home  when  sixteen  years  of  age  to  seek  a 
fortune  for  himself.  He  went  to  Ohio,  where  he 
taught  school  several  terms,  and  thence  went  to  Mon- 
roe, Michigan,  where  he  followed  the  same  calling. 
Leaving  Monroe,  he  came  to  Prairie  Ronde  in  the 
spring  of  1831,  and,  in  the  following  winter,  taught 
school  on  the  west  side  of  the  prairie.  At  this  time 
Mr.  Viekery  was  in  possession  of  eight  hundred 
dollars  in  money,  which  he  had  saved  from  his 
earnings ;  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  well  edu- 
cated ;  and  was  a  valuable  citizen  in  the  organization 
of  the  county.  He  was  the  first  clerk  of  the  county. 
He  also  surveyed  and  laid  out  the  village  of  School- 
craft.    After  the  State  was  organized  he  represented 


his  district  in  the  Legislature  for  many  years.  Polit- 
ically he  was  a  Whig,  and  received  the  party 
nomination  for  Governor.  He  polled  the  full  vote 
of  the  party,  which  was,  however,  in  a  minority. 
He  was  a  man  of  positive  character  and  strong 
convictions,  and  one  who  avoided  ostentation. 

In  1831,  Mr.  Viekery,  at  the  land  sale  for  Gourd- 
Neck  Prairie,  purchased  the  land  where  he  after- 
wards settled.  He  was  twice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  Miss  French,  who  died  one  year  after 
her  marriage.  He  again  married,  April  26,  1838, 
Miss  Zila  Stanley.  Her  father,  Elisha  Stanley, 
was  from  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  served  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  and  drew  a  pension.  He 
settled  at  White  Pigeon  in  1830.  By  his  second 
wife  Mr.  Viekery  had  five  children,  two  of  whom 
are  now  living.  The  son,  Wallace,  is  a  farmer,  and 
has  a  portion  of  the  old  homestead.  The  daughter 
is  Mrs.  Willard  Barnhart,  of  Grande  Rapids.  Mr. 
Viekery  died  Dec.  12,  1857,  aged  sixty-two  years. 
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Holmes,  which  occurred  Dec.  30,  1830.  Hers  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  the  first  death  in  the  township  also.  To 
compensate  in  part  for  her  loss,  however,  a  son  was  the 
same  day  born,  and  he  was  the  first  white  child  born  in  the 
township  of  Schoolcraft.  He — Richard  Holmes,  Jr. — is 
now  the  editor  of  the  Dowagiac  (Michigan)  Republican. 
His  father,  who  came  here  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 
lived  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  township,  had  settled 
in  1830,  and  at  one  time  was  the  largest  landholder  in  the 
vicinity.     He  died  about  1843. 

Dr.  David  E.  Brown,  one  of  the  Virginia  Corners  pio- 
neers, enjoyed  a  very  extensive  medical  practice  for  many 
years,  his  ride  covering  considerable  territory  in  both  St. 
Joseph  and  Van  Buren  Counties,  aside  from  that  over 
which  his  jurisdiction  extended  in  Kalamazoo  County. 
The  doctor  died  at  Boone,  Iowa,  at  the  residence  of  his 
daughter,  May  13,  1871,  aged  seventy- seven  years.  His 
remains  were  brought  to  Schoolcraft  and  deposited  in  the 
village  cemetery. 

Hon.  Edwin  H.  Lothrop  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  on 
the  south  side  of  Prairie  Ronde.  He  came  to  Schoolcraft 
township  in  June,  1830,  and  purchased  a  large  farm.  He 
became  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  township 
and  county,  and  was  well  known  throughout  the  State. 
He  was  the  brother  of  Hon.  G.  V.  N.  Lothrop,  of  Detroit, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  legislators  from  the  county,  and 
also  one  of  the  first  Speakers  of  the  State  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  his  acquaintances, 
and  in  his  judicial  capacity  was  an  earnest  peacemaker. 
About  1864  he  removed  to  Three  Rivers,  St.  Joseph  Co., 
where  his  death  occurred  on  the  17th  of  February,  1874. 
The  death  of  this  great-hearted  pioneer  was  sincerely 
mourned  over  a  large  territory,  and  the  press  in  various 
parts  of  the  State  eulogized  the  dead  statesman  in  profound 
and  hearty  language. 

Parley  Beebe,  a  native  of  Vermont,  and  for  some  time 
a  resident  of  Cazenovia,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  came  to  the 
township  of  Schoolcraft  in  1837,  with  his  family  of  ten 
children, — eight  sons  and  two  daughters, — and  settled  on 
section  32,  on  the  place  now  owned  by  his  son,  Alanson 
Beebe.     Mr.  Beebe  died  in  1844. 

Nathan  Cobb,  a  native  of  Tolland  Co.,  Conn.,  and  later 
a  resident  of  Litchfield*  and  Hartford  Counties,  in  the  same 
State,  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  on  the  north  side  of 
Prairie  Ronde,  in  Schoolcraft  township.  His  business  in 
Connecticut  was  that  of  a  woolen  manufacturer,  and  in 
1828  his  factory  was  destroyed  by  fire.  In  August,  1830. 
he  started  with  his  family  for  Michigan,  making  the  trip 
via  the  Hudson  River,  the  great  Erie  Canal,  and  Lake  Erie 
to  Detroit  (the  time  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit  being  three 
days)  ;  thence  by  hired  team  to  Ypsilanti.  Leaving  his 
family  at  the  latter  place,  he  pushed  on  afoot  and  alone  over 
the  old  Territorial  road  to  Kalamazoo  County,  and  selected 
a  piece  of  land — the  same  that  is  now  owned  by  his  son, 
Jerome  T.  Cobb — on  sections  7  and  8.  He  bought  also  of 
Joel  Clark,  then  living  at  the  northern  edge  of  the  prairie, 
two  yokes  of  cattle ;  drove  to  Monroe,  via  White  Pigeon, 
and  entered  his  land,  and  returned  to  Ypsilanti,  where  he 


*  Mr.  Cobb  was  married  in  Goshen,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 
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had  placed  his  family  in  a  house  which  he  had  rented  until 
he  could  make  arrangements  for  settling.     Starting  with 
his  family  along  the  famous  "  Territorial  road,"  he  arrived  at 
Kalamazoo  after  a  journey  of  two  weeks,  stopping  on  the  way 
on  the  site  of  Marshall,  where  two  men  had  just  cut  a  "  bee- 
tree,"  with  whom  he  traded  bread  for  honey  and  pushed  on. 
After  leaving  Jackson  they  did  not  see  a  human  habitation 
for  sixty  miles.    Their  first  night  in  Kalamazoo  County  was 
spent  in  a  log  house  at  what  is  now  Kalamazoo,  occupied  by 
William  Harris.     In  crossing  the  river  at  that  place  in  the 
evening  the  wagon  became  fast  in  the  mud,  and  was  not  ex- 
tricated until  the  next  morning.    Harris'  house  was  neither 
floored  nor  chinked,  and  he  was  at  the  time  away  after  provi- 
sions.   After  the  wagon  stopped,  Mr.  Cobb's  oldest  daughter, 
eighteen  years  of  age,  led  the  way  to  Harris'  house,  on  an  In- 
dian trail.    They  proceeded  on  their  way  at  ten  A.M.  of  the 
day  following,  and  ate  dinner  with  Enoch  Harris,  on  Genesee 
Prairie.     At  dusk  they  reached  the  north  end  of  Prairie 
Ronde,  and  put  up  with  Ambrose  Fitzgerald.    That  gentle- 
man, it  is  related,  was  very  tall,  and  William  Bair  asserts 
that  he  (Fitzgerald)  was  so  tall  he  could  always  find  a  clean 
place  on  the  old-fashioned  roller-towel.     The  next  day  Mr. 
Cobb  and  his  family  reached  Titus  Bronson's  place,  two 
miles  west  of  what  is  now  Schoolcraft  village,  in  the  edge 
of  the  timber  in  Prairie  Ronde  township.    Jerome  T.  Cobb, 
who  at  the  time  was  only  eight  years  old,  remembers  that 
while  at  Bronson's  the  latter  and  his  boys  tried  to  make 
him  believe  that  a  loaf  of  bread  baked  in  an  old-fashioned, 
three-legged    kettle  was  larger  than   the  opening  in  that 
article  so  necessary  in  the  pioneer  household,  and  none  but 
an  extraordinary  person  could  get  it  out.     Bronson  claimed 
the  wonderful  power  for  himself,  and  undoubtedly  created  a 
considerable  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  boy.     The  old 
bake-kettle  was  verily  an  institution,  and,  doubtless,  none  of 
the  early  settlers  were  ever  troubled  in  getting  the  steaming 
loaf  out  of  it,  however  large.    Mr.  Bronson's  wife  was  known 
far  and  near  as  "  Aunt  Sally." 

Mr.  Cobb  and  his  family,  who  had  reached  the  prairie 
on  the  7th  of  October,  1830,  stayed  three  days  with  Bron- 
son, and  then  moved  into  a  log  dwelling  half  a  mile  distant, 
which  had  been  built,  occupied  for  a  time,  and  finally 
vacated,  by  a  man  named  Bliss.  Here  they  stayed  two  or 
three  weeks,  during  which  time  Mr.  Cobb  built  a  log  house 
on  his  own  place.  He  wa§  a  carpenter,  as  well  as  a  manu- 
facturer of  woolens,  although  he  had  never  worked  much 
at  the  trade.  Before  the  floor  was  laid  or  the  roof— made 
of  "  shakes" — completed,  they  moved  into  their  new  habi- 
tation in  the  wilderness.  Mrs.  Cobb,  who  was  sick  at  the 
time,  was  placed  on  a  bed  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and 
despite  all  difficulties  they  managed,  as  J.  T.  Cobb  remarks, 
"  to  get  along  somehow."  The  house  was  first  occupied  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  October,  and  the  succeeding 
winter  is  recollected  as  having  been  very  severe.  \u  the 
spring  following,  or  soon  after,  Mr.  Cobb  and  "  Uncle" 
Aaron  Burson  started  to  look  out  a  different  route  for  a  road 
to  Kalamazoo,  the  old  one  via  Genesee  Prairie  leading  them 
three  or  four  miles  out  of  the  way.  Mr.  Burson,  on  their 
return,  remarked  he  had  "  seen  a  great  deal  of  poor  land 
that  day ;"  and  said  he  to  Mr.  Cobb,  "  When  I  die  I  shall 
will  you  all  the  country  north  of  the  Portage  that  we  have 
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been  over  to-day."  That  was  his  opinion  of  the  oak  open- 
ings and  sandy  land  in  Portage,  which  are  now  very  valu- 
able. Mr.  Cobb,  in  company  with  two  others,  blazed  the 
route  of  a  highway  to  Paw  Paw,  being  gone  three  days. 

Nathan  Cobb  lived  but  a  little  while  after  his  removal 
here,  his  death  occurring  Aug.  14,  1833 ;  yet  in  the  time 
he  had  made  many  friends,  and  his  untimely  death  was 
sincerely  mourned.  He  had  become  prominent  also  in 
township  matters,  and  his  opinions  were  of  much  weight 
with  the  settlers.  He  was  the  first  coroner  elected  in  the 
county.  His  first  case  was  that  of  a  man  named  Hendricks, 
who  was  found  dead  near  Lost  Island,  he  having  been  away 
on  a  hunting  expedition.  His  oldest  daughter,  Mary  Ann, 
survived  her  father  but  a  short  time,  her  death  occurring 
on  the  7th  of  November  in  the  same  year.  Both  were 
buried  on  the  northeast  corner  of  the  farm,  which  was  also 
the  resting-place  of  eleven  others.  They  were  subsequently 
removed  to  the  cemetery  at  Schoolcraft.  Of  Mr.  Cobb's 
family,  six  children  are  now  living :  Jerome  T.  resides  in 
Schoolcraft,  is  secretary  of  the  State  Grange  and  deputy  oil 
inspector ;  a  daughter,  now  Mrs.  Hathaway,  also  lives  in 
the  township  ;  two  daughters  are  residents  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  one  is  married,  and  lives  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  the  other,  still  unmarried,  is  now  owner  and  manager 
of  a  ranche  in  Southern  Texas  including  5000  acres  (these 
ladies  were  teachers  in  the  Galveston  Seminary  before  the 
war,  but  the  building  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  the 
Union  fleet  during  the  bombardment  of  the  city)  ;  another, 
who  never  moved  West,  lives  in  Massachusetts;  and  one 
son,  Merritt  D.  Cobb,  who  was  long  a  resident  of  Kala- 
mazoo County,  in  which  he  was  quite  prominent,  has  lived 
for  ten  or  eleven  years  in  Chicago.  A  young  son  died  in 
1836,  aged  thirteen  years.* 

On  J.  T.  Cobb's  farm  in  Schoolcraft  were  some  fine 
specimens  of  the  ancient  "  garden-beds," — so  called  for 
want  of  a  better  name,f — and  he  had  taken  great  pains  to 
have  them  preserved.  About  1864-65,  however,  the  roots 
of  the  grass  were  eaten  off  by  "white  grubs,"  and  the  hogs, 
in  search  of  the  mischief-makers,  caused  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  the  beds  by  rooting  them  up,  and  no  traces  of  their 
shape  now  remain. 

Godfrey  Knight,  a  native  of  Ireland,  whose  father  and 
brothers  had  emigrated  to  America  about  1828,  followed 
them  soon  after,  and  after  remaining  in  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y., 
a  short  time,  came  to  Schoolcraft  township  in  June,  1832. 
His  cousins,  John  and  James  Knight,  had  arrived  previ- 
ously, the  former  locating  in  Prairie  Ronde,  and  the  latter 
near  Godfrey  Knight's,  in  Schoolcraft,  and  it  was  through 
their  efforts  that  the  latter  was  finally  induced  to  come. 
He  settled  on  the  farm  he  still  occupies,  and  now  lives  with 
his  son,  William  G.  Knight.  His  wife  and  two  oldest 
children  accompanied  him,  and  four  other  children  were 
born  after  their  settlement.  One  son,  James  Kendridk 
Knight,  resided  in  St.  Louis  twenty-five  years,  and  was 


*  A  few  years  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Cobb  his  widow  became  the 
wife  of  his  brother  Amos  B.  Oobb,  and  one  daughter  was  born,  who 
is  now  the  wife  ojf  Milton  S.  Burson,  of  Schoolcraft  township.  Mrs. 
Cobb's  death  occurred  Feb.  4,  1864,  she  having  reached  the  age  of 
seventy-two  years.     Her  christened  name  was  Sally. 

f  See  Chapter  XII. 


judge  of  the  courts  in  that  city  for  six  years.  He  is  now 
deceased.  Godfrey  Knight  is  now  in  his  ninety-fifth  year, 
and  comes  of  a  family  of  long-lived  people. 

Peter  Kniss,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  three  years 
a  resident  of  Williams  Co.,  Ohio,  came  to  what  is  now 
Prairie  Ronde  township,  Oct.  7,  1830,  and  settled  on  the 
place  which  his  father,  Peter  Kniss,  Sr.,  had  located  upon 
in  June  of  the  same  year.  The  younger  gentleman  was 
then  unmarried.  Two  years  later,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  which  occurred  Oct.  7,  1832,  he  moved  to  School- 
craft village  and  entered  the  employ  of  Smith,  Huston  & 
Co.,  remaining  two  years,  during  which  time  he  was  mar- 
ried. In  1834  he  lived  on  the  place  now  owned  by  J.  T. 
Cobb.  In  1835  he  located  on  section  20,  where  he  remained 
until  1838,  when  he  moved  to  the  place  he  now  occupies  on 
section  30.  Mrs.  Kniss  was  the  daughter  of  William  Smith, 
who  settled  in  1832  on  the  farm  east  of  Schoolcraft  now 
owned  by  William,  son  of  J.  T.  Cobb.  Mr.  Smith  is  de- 
ceased. 

Settlers  on  Gourd-Neck  Prairie  and  elsewhere. — Prob- 
ably the  first  settler  on  Gourd-Neck  Prairie  was  Jerry 
McElvain,  who  was  living  upon  it  in  the  early  spring  of 
1830,  and  had  possibly  located  the  preceding  fall.  He  was 
half-brother  to  Greer,  Thomas,  William,  and  Robert  Mc- 
Elvain, and  the  oldest  of  them  all.  Their  father  came 
about  the  same  time.  There  were  three  daughters  in  the 
family,  one  of  whom  became  the  wile  of  Erastus  Guilford, 
of  Prairie  Ronde  township,  and  is  still  living. 

Erastus  Tisdale,  from  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State 
of  Vermont,  settled  on  Gourd-Neck  Prairie  in  1830  or  1831, 
and  purchased  land  of  Jerry  McElvain.  His  family  fol- 
lowed him  in  1832.  His  daughter  Louisa,  born  on  the 
place  in  1836  (one  of  a  family  of  six  girls),  is  now  the 
wife  of  John  Long,  of  Vicksburg. 

John  McComsey  also  lived  on  the  prairie  in  the  spring 
of  1830,  and  William  HuntJ  was  another  early  settler. 
Joseph  Frakes,  who  settled  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
named,  thinks  that  McComsey  and  the  McElvains  were 
then  the  only  ones  living  on  the  prairie. 

Joseph  Frakes,  from  Fairfield  Co.,  Ohio  (a  neighborhood 
twelve  miles  east  of  Dayton),  and  a  resident  also  for  some 
time  of  Logan  County,  in  the  same  State,  came  to  Cass 
Co.,  Mich.,  in  March,  1827,  and  settled  on  Young's  Prairie. 
That  county  had  at  the  time  but  one  or  two  settlers.  A 
family  had  been  in  before,  and  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Mr. 
Frakes'  abiding-place,  but  the  Indians  had  frightened  them 
away.  Mr.  Frakes  was  a  young  man,  unmarried,  and  knew 
naught  of  fear.  On  his  way  he  stopped  at  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  and  purchased  a  jug  of  whisky,  thinking  it  might 
prove  a  friend  in  need  on  some  future  occasion.  The  sequel 
proved  the  correctness  of  his  surmises,  for  the  Indians 
looked  upon  him  with  suspicion,  and  their  glances  were 
not  the  most  friendly.  A  Frenchman  and  a  chief,  accom- 
panied by  10  or  12  warriors,  came  to  him  and  expressed 
their  wrath  at  his  invasion  of  their  domain.  The  whisky, 
however,  proved  the  friend  he  had  expected,  and  under  its 
influence  they  gave  him  the  privilege  of  remaining.     Mr. 

'  J  Hunt  and  his  father-in-law,  Robert  Frakes,  removed  in  after- 
years  to  the  State  of  Missouri.  Another  son-in-law  of  the  latter 
named  Robinson,  who  was  a  later  settler,  went  with  them. 


JOHN    FRASER. 


The  Fraser  family  are  of  Scotch  extraction,  their  ancestors 
having  been  born  and  reared  among  the  highlands  of  Scotland, 
a  land  which  boasts  a  Robert  Brace  and  William  Wallace. 

William  Fraser  was  born  in  Inverness-shire,  Scotland,  in  1775. 
Reared  among  the  rugged  hills,  he  learned  from  his  childhood 
the  lessons  of  industry  and  integrity,  which  he  carried  with  him 
across  the  sea,  and  which  made  him  a  useful  pioneer.  He  grew 
to  manhood  in  the  home  of  his  birth,  receiving  a  fair  education 
in  English,  although  of  Gaelic  origin,  and  speaking  its  language, 
as  did  all  of  his  family, — some  of  whom  to  this  day  cannot 
speak  English.  His  occupation  was  farming,  and  becoming  de- 
sirous of  having  a  home  of  his  own  in  a  free  country,  he,  in 
1804,  in  company  with  a  party  of  his-  neighbors,  came  to 
America.  They  settled  in  what  was  then  the  wilderness  of 
Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  naming  their  town  Caledonia.  Mr. 
Fraser  entered  by  article  fifty  acres  of  land,  which  he  cleared 
and  improved.  In  1814  he  sold  his  farm  in  Caledonia,  and 
again  went  to  a  new  country,  this  time  locating  in  Wheatland, 
Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  buying  one  hundred  and  five  acres  of 
land.  This  farm  he  cleared  up,  improved,  and  occupied  until 
his  death,  on  the  16th  day  of  July,  1843.  In  1807,  Mr.  Fraser 
married  Miss  Jennette  Christie,  who  was  born  in  Perthshire, 
Scotland.  There  were  born  to  them  five  children.  Mr.  Fraser 
was  a  Scotch  Presbyterian,  and  very  strict  in  all  that  pertained 
to  his  religion,  as  his  son  John  well  remembers.  As  a  business 
man  he  was  excelled  by  few,  and  at  his  death  left  a  fine  property. 

John  Fraser,  the  second  child  of  Wpam,  was  bom  in  the 
town  of  Caledonia,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  28, 1811.  He 
grew  to  manhood  on  the  farm  of  his  father  in  Monroe  County. 
He  was  early  taught  thai  the  Scriptures  said  "  man  must  earn 
his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow."  His  education  was  ob- 
tained in  the  district  sohool. 

He  remained  with  his  father  until  he  was  twenty-eight  years 


old,  when  he  commenced  life  for  himself,  working  at  farming. 
After  his  marriage,  in  1838,  he  bought  a  small  farm  in  the 
town  of  Covington,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  which  he  owned  three 
years,  when  he  sold  it  and  took  up  one  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  of  wild  land  in  Branch  Co.,  Mich. ;  and  then  for  a  few 
years  worked  by  the  day  and  month.  In  1836,  Mr.  Fraser 
came  to  Michigan  and  bought  of  the  government  three  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  of  land,  which  he  owned  but  a  few  years.  In 
1843,  with  his  family,  he  located  in  Schoolcraft,  Kalamazoo 
Co.,  buying  of  the  government  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
of  land  on  section  36.  This  was  nearly  all  unimproved,  and 
was  part  of  the  Indian  Reservation.  The  farm  then  bought 
has  all  been  improved  by  Mr.  Fraser,  and  he  has  added  until 
he  now  owns  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  while  a  fine  house, 
with  large  and  well-arranged  barns,  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
log  house  and  stables  first  built.  Mr.  Fraser  is  not  a  politician, 
and  has  never  desired  or  sought  office.  He  is  a  Republican, 
believing  that  party  to  be  in  favor  of  free  thought  and  speech, 
and  the  advocate  of  progression.  He  has  always  taken  an 
active  interest  in  school  matters,  having  in  early  life  seen  the 
want  of  school  privileges.  He  is  liberal  in  his  religious  views. 
As  a  citizen  and  neighbor,  Mr.  Fraser  stands  high  in  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  all  who  know  him,  as  is  testified  by  many. 

On  the  25th  day  of  October,  1838,  Mr.  Fraser  was  joined  in 
wedlock  to  Miss  Edy  Estes,  who  was  bora  in  Marshfield,  Mass., 
Feb.  28,  1810.  Her  parents,  Benjamin  and  Sarah  (Kirby) 
Estes,  were  members  of  the  society  of  Friends,  and  the  mar- 
riage was  strongly  opposed  by  Mr.  Fraser's  father,  who  could 
see  naught  that  was  good  in  the  religious  belief  of  that  society. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fraser  there  have  been  born  four  children,  as 
follows:  John  C,  born  Deo.  31, 1839,  died  April  18, 1875; 
William  F.,  Dec.  11,  1840;  Simon  D.,  June  2,  1849,  died 
Aug.  29,  1849;  and  Jennette,  Feb.  26, 1851. 
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Frakes  went  back  to  Ohio  in  1829,  and  "  took  unto  him- 
self a  wife,"  returning  with  her  soon  after  to  his  home  in 
Cass  County.  In  the  spring  of  1830  he  moved  with  her 
to  his  present  location  in  the  fringe  of  timber  bordering 
the  east  side  of  Gourd-Neck  Prairie,  and  there  he  has  since 
remained.  The  day  after  their  arrival,  Mr.  Frakes  cut  the 
trees  and  prepared  the  logs  for  his  house  ;  the  following- 
day  was  spent  in  drawing  them  to  the  chosen  building-site ; 
on  the  next,  with  the  aid  of  his  wife,  he  raised  them  ;  split 
the  roof-board's  the  next  day  ;  and  the  fifth  placed  them  in 
position,  and  the  house  was  ready  for  occupancy.  The  ad- 
joining forest  was  filled  with  game,  and  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon to  see  50  or  60  deer  crossing  the  marsh  at  one  time. 
A  bear  was  occasionally  killed,  and  if  one  was  started  by 
the  hounds  kept  by  Mr.  Frakes  it  was  sure  to  meet  its 
fate  in  a  short  time.  The  Indians  were  usually  peaceable, 
although  occasionally  it  became  necessary  to  administer 
some  kind  of  a  reprimand  to  them.  Mr.  Frakes,  in  lan- 
guage as  forcible  as  the  means  he  used,  says  he  "  had 
to  warm  some  of  'em  once  in  a  while  to  make  'em  be- 
have," and  relates  that  on  one  occasion  he  gave  one  of 
them  a  sound  rating  with  his  ox-whip.  Mr.  Frakes,  in 
common  with  all  the  early  settlers,  testifies  to  the  wondrous 
beauty  of  the  prairies  when  he  first  came  to  them.  His 
father,  Robert  Frakes,  had  visited  the  country  before  the 
son  came,  but  did  not  settle  until  1831.*  He  was  twice 
married,  and  was  the  father  of  14  or  15  children,  of  whom 
Joseph  was  the  youngest  by  his  first  wife. 

The  elder  Frakes  was  a  remarkably  strong  man,  and  a 
great  lover  of  out-of-door  sports.  Many  interesting  anec- 
dotes are  related  of  him,  of  which  some  will  be  found  in- 
cluded in  this  history. 

Stephen  Vickery,  a  surveyor  by  profession,  located  on  the 
west  side  of  Prairie  Ronde,  in  the  Shaver  neighborhood,  in 
the  fall  of  1829,  and  taught  school  the  following  winter.f 
He  was  the  first  clerk  of  Kalamazoo  County,  and  while 
holding  that  office  lived  in  Bronson  (now  Kalamazoo).  He 
afterwards  removed  to  a  farm  in  Schoolcraft  township,  on 
Gourd-Neck  Prairie,  the  same  which  is  now  occupied  by  his 
son,  Wallace  Vickery.  He  did  much  surveying  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  and  was  a  prominent  Whig  politi- 
cian. He  represented  the  county  several  times  in  the  Legis- 
tature,  and  was  once  a  candidate  for  Governor,  but  was  de- 
feated owing  to  the  hopeless  minority  of  the  Whig  party  in 
the  State.  He  was  twice  married,  his  children  being  the 
fruit  of  his  second  union.  In  the  spring  of  1857  he  re- 
moved to  Schoolcraft  village,  which  he  had  surveyed  for  the 
proprietor,  Lucius  Lyon,  in  the  fall  of  1831.  His  death 
occurred  at  Schoolcraft,  Dec.  12,  1857.  Mrs.  Vickery,  who 
still  owns  the  place  in  the  village,  and  resides  there  a  por- 
tion of  the  time,  recollects  that  the  first  time  she  ever  saw 
him  was  on  an  occasion  when  he  was  starting  on  a  surveying 
trip,  and  had  his  limbs  encased  in  a  pair  of  pants  faced  with 

*  According  to  the  recollection  of  Dr.  Thomas,  who  visited  Gourd- 
Neck  Prairie  and  stayed  with  John  McComsey  on  the  night  of  the 
10th  of  May,  1830,  Robert  Frakes,  as  well  as  his  son,  was  then  living 
on  the  prairie.  The  doctor  had  come  that  day  from  Young's  Prairie, 
and  returned  the  next. 

f  Information  by  Mr.  Vickdry's  widow.  Mr.  Vickery  taught  at 
Insley's  Corners  in  the  winter  of  1831-32,  and  it  is  possible  he  did  not 
settle  before  1830  or  1831. 


buckskin.  He  was  possessed  of  a  remarkable  memory,  and 
his  mind  was  stored  with  the  treasures  of  many  works  which 
he  had  read.  Mrs.  Vickery  is  a  sister  to  Merwin  Stanley, 
who  settled  early  in  the  Shaver  neighborhood,  in  Prairie 
Ronde.  She  had  come  with  her  father,  Elisha  Stanley,  to 
the  State,  when  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  lived  with 
him  on  White  Pigeon  Prairie.  They  had  moved  from 
Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.,  to  Le  Roy,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and 
thence  to  Michigan,  after  a  residence  of  sixteen  years  in 
the  last-named  county. 

William  Bair,  the  son  of  Christopher  Bair,J  who  was 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  township  of  Prairie  Ronde, 
purchased  the  place  he  now  occupies  (southwest  quarter  of 
section  12)  in  the  latter  part  of  1843,  and  removed  to  it 
April  16,  1844. 

Russell  Bishop,  from  Canandaigua,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y., 
came  to  Michigan  in  1842,  and  in  1844  settled  on  the 
place  he  now  occupies  on  Gourd-Neck  Prairie.  For  one  and 
a  half  years  after  his  arrival  in  the  county  he  lived  in  Brady 
township. 

Asa  Briggs,  Sr.,  with  his  son,  Isaac  Austin  Briggs,  came 
from  Williamstown,  Vt.,  twelve  miles  south  of  Montpelier, 
in  1832,  and  settled  in  the  northwest  part  of  Gourd-Neck 
Prairie.  Isaac  A.  Briggs  is  now  living  in  Wisconsin.  Silas 
C.  Briggs,  whose  widow  lives  in  Vicksburg,  was  a  later  ar- 
rival, as  was  also  his  brother,  Edmund  L.  Briggs  ;  they  set- 
tled on  Gourd-Neck  Prairie  on  the  19th  of  February,  1837. 
The  former  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  five  children 
and  the  latter  by  his  wife.  The  two  brothers  settled  on 
adjoining  farms,  now  owned  by  James  Wright  and  Mr.  Dra- 
per. Asa  Briggs,  brother  of  Silas  C.  and  Edmund  L. 
Briggs,  came  five  or  six  years  after  they  had  located. 

In  the  fall  of  1831  the  following  persons  were  living  in 
what  is  now  the  township  of  Schoolcraft : 

"  On  the  north  end  and  at  Virginia  Corners  were  Richard  Holmes, 
Aaron  Burson  and  sons,  Nathan  Cobb,  John  Brown,  and  Dr.  David  E. 
Brown,  for  many  years  a  practicing  physician. 

"On  the  east  side  (of  Prairie  Ronde)  and  on  Gourd-Neck  were 
James  Armstrong,  Elias  Rawson,  Henry  and  Peleg  Stevens,  Rev. 
Benjamin  Taylor,  James  Noyes,  William  Hunt,  Joseph  Bair,  John 
McComsey,  Robert  Frakes  and  sons,  William  Robinson,  and  the  Mc- 
Elvains. 

"  At  the  south  end  were  E.  H.  Lothrop, — since  well  known  through- 
out the  States,  many  times  representative  and  once  Speaker  of  the 
House, — Franklin  Howard,  Elisha  Doane,  Harry  Smith,g  Russell 
Peck,  and  Stephen  Barnaby."' 

These  names  are  taken  from  Hon.  E.  L.  Brown's  histor- 
ical sketch  of  the  township,  as  published  in  the  Kalamazoo 
County  directory  for  1869-70,  and  do  not  include  the  set- 
tlers at  Schoolcraft  village,  who  will  be  found  mentioned  in 
their  proper  places.  As  the  year  mentioned,  (1831)  was 
before  Vicksburg  had  appeared  on  the  scene  as  a  village, 
it  cannot,  of  course,  be  mentioned  although  the  same  year 
witnessed  its  inception,  inasmuch  as  "  honest.  John  Vickers" 
moved  from  the  "  west  side"  of  Prairie  Ronde  and  built  his 
much- talked- about  mill  on  the  Portage. 

Among  early  settlers  were  the  following : 

Hugh  Fitiley,||  from  Vermont,  and  now  deceased,  settled 


J  See  history  of  Prairie  Ronde. 

\  A  pettifogger,  known  by  the  sobriquet  of  "  Lawyer  Dipper.' 

||  Spelled  also  Finlay  and  Findlay  on  the  township  records. 
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in  1834  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  29,  and  mem- 
bers of  his  family  yet  reside  in  the  township. 

Elias  Rawson,  now  deceased,  was  also  a  New  Englander, 
coming  from  near  Boston,  Mass.  He  settled  on  section  21 
in  1830,  and  purchased  his  land  from  the  government. 
"  Rawson's  Lake,"  near  the  old  farm,  is  named  for  him. 

John  Earl,  now  of  the  village  of  Schoolcraft,  came  from 
Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1838,  and  settled  on  section  34,  in  the 
township  of  Comstock.  Some  years  later  he  moved  to 
Schoolcraft,  where  he  is  now  engaged  in  business. 

John  Frazer,  from  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  located  on  section 
36  in  1843,  and  there  still  resides. 

William  Judson,  from  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  settled  in  1837 
on  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  20.  His  sons  Albert 
and  Willis  still  reside  in  the  town.  # 

Elijah  Barton  was  among  the  later  pioneers  of  the  county. 
He  came  from  Canada  and  settled  in  Kalamazoo  township 
in  1844,  and  is  still  living,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 

George  Stuart,  another  representative  of  the  Empire 
State,  came  to  Schoolcraft  township  in  the  year  1837,  and 
settled  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  10. 

Reminiscences  and  Incidents. — The  following  article  was 
read  by  Dr.  N.  M.  Thomas,*  of  Schoolcraft,  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Pioneer  Society  at  Vicksburg,  in  1875 : 

"It  is  but  few  remarks  I  have  to  make,  and  those  remarks  will  be 
mainly  confined  to  such  facts  as  came  under  my  observation  during 
the  early  settlement  of  the  country. 

"  The  first  settlement  of  the  country  began  previous  to  the  period  of 
railroads,  and  this  great  country  was  lying  undeveloped,  presenting 
attractions  to  emigrants  from  the  East  and  South,  and  its  development 
could  not  be  delayed.  So  the  steamboat  of  Lake  Erie,  the  stage-coach, 
and  the  emigrant  wagon  were  the  modes  of  travel  resorted  to  by  the  pio- 
neer in  pushing  his  way  to  the  frontier  settlements.  I  caught  the  spirit 
of  emigration  that  prevailed  in  certain  portions  of  Ohio,  and  without 
hearing  of  Prairie  Eonde,  and  with  no  particular  place  of  destination 
in  view,  I  started  for  the  West,  and  was  nine  days,  exclusive  of  delays, 
in  reaching  Western  Michigan  on  horseback,  a  journey  that  would  now 
be  performed  at  ordinary  speed  on  railroads  in  a  single  day.  The  set- 
tlements of  St.  Joseph  and  Cass  Counties  were  principally  confined  to 
the  prairies.  White  Pigeon  was  a  small  village  and  the  centre  of 
business  for  Western  Michigan.  It  contained  two  or  three  stores  and 
a  tavern.  Dr.  Loomis  was  the  only  practicing  physician  at  that  time 
in  Western  Michigan,  and  was  located  at  that  place.  In  Southwestern 
Michigan  the  land  in  the  southern  tier  of  counties  came  into  market 
between  one  and  two  years  previous  to  Big  Prairie  Eonde,  consequently 
the  settlement  of  those  counties  was  that  much  in  advance  of  Kala- 
mazoo. On  the  10th  day  of  May,  1830,  I  trod  the  soil  of  Prairie 
Eonde  for  the  first  time.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  I  left  Diamond 
Lake,  Cass  Co.,  and  following  an  Indian  trail  from  Young's  Prairie 
twenty  miles  without  a  habitation,  I  came  to  Flowerfield,  at  the  south- 
west part  of  Prairie  Eonde,  and  thence  to  Big  Island,  where  School- 
craft is  now  located.  It  was  then  without  an  inhabitant,  and  nearly 
all  of  Prairie  Eonde,  except  the  west  and  south  sides,  was  unoccupied. 
I  followed  an  Indian  trail  east  to  Gourd-Neck  Prairie,  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Eobert  and  Joseph  Frakes,  and  called  upon  William 
Hunt,  with  whom  I  had  been  previously  acquainted.  He  was  located 
on  the  south  side  of  that  prairie,  near  the  wigwams  of  Sagamaw  and 
Tauwaw,  both  of  whom  within  a  few  years  thereafter  came  to  tragical 
ends.  The  former  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  Indian  assassin,  and  the 
latter,  in  1833,  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  fell  into  a  roasting  fire. 
I  called  to  see  him,  at  the  request  of  Derosia,  the  Frenchman,  but  he 
died  within  a  few  hours.  I  spent  the  night  of  the  1 0th  and  11th  with 
John  McComsey.  On  the  morning  of  the  11th  he  was  engaged  in 
putting  in  a  corn  crop,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  adopted  at  that 
early  day  of  planting  corn  with  an  axe,  between  the  furrows  of  re- 
cently turned  prairie  sod.     The  11th  of  May  I  left  Prairie  Eonde  and 

*  See  medical  chapter  for  a  description  of  the  life  and  services  of 
Dr.  Thomas. 


pursued  my  journey  further  west,  around  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  through  an  almost  uninhabited  country,  with  an  occasional 
new  settler's  shanty  dotting  my  pathway.  I  arrived  on  the  evening 
of  the  13th  of  May  at  a  French  trader's  by  the  name  of  Buy,  forty- 
five  miles  from  Chicago,  who  had  a  squaw  for  his  wife,  where  I  put  up 
for  the  night.  Upon  inquiry  of  the  Frenchman  in  regard  to  the  road 
to  Chicago,  he  replied,  '  You  had  better  go  with  the  express,'  which  I 
found  consisted  of  two  men  on  horseback,  who  carried  the  mail  from 
Niles  to  Chicago.  I  accordingly  made  my  arrangements  to  go  with  the 
express,  and  before  dawn  of  the  next  morning  we  started,  and  after 
traveling  several  miles  we  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Calumet,  and  as 
it  was  too  deep  for  fording,  and  there  were  no  facilities  for  crossing  it, 
we  struck  out  into  Lake  Michigan,  and  passed  around  the  mouth  of 
the  Calumet  on  the  bar,  until  we  could  reach  the  shore  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  stream.  I  arrived  at  Chicago  on  the  14th.  Two  or  three 
old  houses  and  the  fort,  with  a  few  United  States  soldiers,  were  all 
that  then  occupied  the  ground  whereon  now  stands  the  city,  without 
a  parallel,  that  has  become  the  wonder  of  the  world;  and  though 
^prostrated  by  the  great  conflagration  of  1871,  and  another  of  more 
recent  date,  yet,  phoenix-like,  she  rises  again. 

"  Northern  Illinois  then  contained  but  a  few  scattered  inhabitants, 
and  the  whole  country  north  and  west  of  Chicago,  where  savage  man 
had  roamed  unmolested  from  time  immemorial,  was  rn  an  uncultivated 
state.  After  an  excursion  of  a  few  weeks  in  Illinois  and  Indiana,  I 
returned  to  Prairie  Eonde,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Isaac  Sum-  ^ 
ner,  who  was  located  near  the  middle  of  the  west  side  of  the  prairie. 
I  engaged  boarding  with  him  and  commenced  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. About  sixty  families  were  then  located  on  the  prairie  and  in 
its  immediate  vicinity.  The  villages  of  Kalamazoo  and  Schoolcraft 
were  not  in  existence.  There  was  not  a  shingle-roof  house  in  the 
county,  and  no  government  land  had  been  sold.  Near  that  time  the 
county  of  Kalamazoo,  to  which  Calhoun  County  was  attached  for 
judicial  purposes,  was  organized,f  and  county  officers  chosen  and  lo- 
cated on  the  west  side  of  Prairie  Eonde,  and  the  deeds  of  the  land 
and  the  plat  of  the  village  of  Marshall  were  brought  in  1831,  by 
George  Ketchum,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  that  place,  to  Isaac  Sum- 
ner, and  recorded  while  he  was  register  of  deeds.  In  the  balance  of 
the  county,  except  Prairie  Eonde,  there  were  at  that  time  but  six  or 
seven  families  located.  Toland's  Prairie  had  two  or  three,  Kalama- 
zoo, Gull,  Grand,  and  Genesee  Prairies  had  each  one  family.  Titus 
Bronson  had  been  at  Kalamazoo  and  made  a  squatter's  claim,  but  was 
then  residing  on  Prairie  Eonde,  where  he  remained  until  the  opening 
of  the  spring  of  1831,  when  he  erected  a  log  housed  which  he  occu- 
pied, across  the  street  north  of  the  court-house  square.  I  visited  Mr. 
Bronson  soon  after  he  removed  to  Kalamazoo.  Mrs.  Bronson  stated 
that  snow  had  blown  in  through  the  cracks  in  the  house  from  the 
storm  of  the  previous  night?  But  few  persons  were  then  located  at 
Kalamazoo,  and  improvements  were  just  commencing.  When  I 
arrived,  in  June,  1830,  the  crops  presented  a  fine  appearance.  Some 
of  them  yielded  very  heavily,  and  the  wheat  crop  of  that  year  was 
well  remembered  by  many  of  the  old  settlers  as  being  the  first  har- 
vested on  the  prairie.  The  first  mill  was  built  by  John  Vickers,  about 
a  half-mile  west  of  Insley's  Corners,  and  propelled  by  the  water  of  the 
stream  at  that  point ;  it  was  in  running  condition  when  I  came  to  the 
prairie;  the  stones  were  dressed  by  Eansford  Hoyt>  out  of  a  granite 
bowlder  obtained  near  the  spot ;  it  ground  corn  only,  and  no  other 
mill  was  running  at  that  time,  but  it  was  abandoned  in  1831,  and 
John  Vickers  erected  a  mill  on  the  Portage  during  the  spring  or 
summer  of  that  year. 

"  In  the  summer  of  1831  Lyman  I.  Daniels  and  Jeremiah  Hum- 
phrey came  to  Prairie  Eonde,  and  were  the  first  attorneys  who  practiced 
law  in  Kalamazoo  County.  Jeremiah  Humphrey  and  I  occupied  the 
same  room  at  Isaac  Sumner's  during  that  summer  and  fall,  and  we 
had  law,  medicine,  and  county  records  in  close  proximity.  Lyman  I. 
Daniels  located  at  Insley's  Corners. 

"  Within  a  period  but  little  antedating  the  first  settlement  of  this 
country,  and  within  memory  of  many  now  living,  a  great  revolution 
has  swept  over  the  world,  and  the  law  of  progress  is  stamped  upon  it 
in  unmistakable  characters,  with  the  application  of  the  power  of  steam 
to  various  manufacturing  purposes — to  the  steamboat  and  the  loco- 
motive— of  immense  value  to  the  human  race.  The  moral  has  fully 
kept  pace  with  the  physical,  and  the  fetters  have  been  struck  from  the 
serf  and  the  slave,  and  the  world  moves  on  with  a  velocity  unparal- 


f  See  Chapter  XV. 
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PETER  KNISS 


was  born  in  Armstrong  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  20,  1808. 
When  eight  years  of  age  his  father  moved  with  the 
family  to  Ohio,  where  they  lived  until  1830,  when 
they  came  to  Kalamazoo  County,  and  settled  on 
Prairie  Ronde,  where  the  father  died  Oct.  7,  1832. 

Peter  Kniss  came  to  Schoolcraft  in  1830 ;  worked 
by  the  month,  and  worked  land  on  shares.  He 
married  Elizabeth  Smith,  daughter  of  William 
Smith,  who  came  from  Ohio,  and  settled  on  a 
farm  adjoining  the  village  of  Schoolcraft. 

In   1838,   Mr.  Kniss  purchased   forty  acres  of 


land  on  section  30,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
At  this  time  he  was  only  able  to  make  a  partial 
payment ;  but  with  a  firm  resolution  to  make  him- 
self a  home,  he  commenced  and  has  kept  steadily 
on  until  the  original  forty  acres  have  expanded  to 
a  splendid  farm  of  two  hundred  acres,  besides 
other  lands  and  interests. 

Mr.  Kniss  has  contributed  liberally  to  the  build- 
ing of  railroads  and  other  public  improvements, 
and  has  been  the  father  of  four  children, — three 
sons  and  one  daughter. 
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leled  in  history,  and  who  can  tell  what  the  future  will  unfold  ?  Is  it 
too  much  to  anticipate,  judging  the  future  by  the  past,  that  with  the 
close  of  another  century,  if  not  of  the  next  half-century,  a  code  of 
international  laws  will  be  so  far  perfected  and  established  as  to  insure 
the  settlement  of  all  conflicting  interests  between  civilized  powers 
without  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  war,  that  relic  of  a  savage  state,  with 
all  its  attending  evils,  be  speedily  banished  from  the  earth  ?  And 
now,  fellow-pioneers,  you  have  passed  through  those  eventful  times 
that  have  made  so  deep  a  mark  upon  the  world's  history  and  accom- 
plished so  much  for  the  glory  and  happiness  of  man.  Those  who 
were  residents  of  this  county  at  an  early  day,  and  partook  of  its  toils 
and  privations,  joys  and  sorrows,  and  were  actively  engaged  in  mak- 
ing the  first  improvements,  how  few  are  here  to-day  !  how  few  are  in 
the  land  of  the  living  !  and  the  number  is  constantly  growing  less. 
You  took  this  county  from  the  hand  of  the  savage  in  a  rude  and  un- 
cultivated state;  you  leave  it  blossoming  as  a  rose,  and  yielding  an 
abundance  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  and  in  a  few  brief  years  the  old 
pioneers  of  Kalamazoo  County  will  have  passed  from  earth,  leaving 
an  enduring  monument  behind  them  in  the  development  and  growth 
of  this  beautiful  country,  dispensing  to  its  future  occupants  all  the 
comforts  and  blessings  incident  to  civilized  man." 

The  following  chapter  of  reminiscences  is  from  the  pen 
of  Hon.  E.  Lakin  Brown,  of  Schoolcraft,  and  was  read  by 
him  at  the  pioneer  gathering  in  1879  : 

"  On  the  5th  day  of  November,  1831,  I  finished  a  long  and  tedious 
journey  of  over  three  weeks  from  Vermont  by  riding  from  Bronson 
(now  Kalamazoo)  after  sunset,  on  horseback,  in  company  with  H.  B. 
Huston.  The  road  was  the  old  Indian  trail  that  led  from  Kalamazoo 
River  to  Harrison's  Lake,  and  from  there  to  the  Big  Island.  School- 
craft was  already  in  existence — on  paper.  Stephen  Vickery  had  that 
same  week  made  the  plat  and  run  the  lines  of  the  principal  streets 
for  the  proprietor,  Lucius  Lyon,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  David  E. 
Brown.  The  log  store  and  dwelling,  all  in  one,  stood  near  where  my 
tenement-house  now  is,  and  a  frame  barn,  30  by  40,  was  raised  and 
being  finished, — David  Hill,  carpenter.  All  this  was  the  property  of 
Smith,  Huston  &  Co.  The  barn  is  now  the  east  part  of  my  old  barn, 
and  still  in  good  condition.  My  first  labor  in  Michigan  was  shingling 
said  barn,  and  it  was  the  first  framed  barn  on  Prairie  Ronde.  A 
little  frame  for  a  cabinet-shop  had  been  raisi-d  the  day  I  came  for  a 
young  man  from  New  Hampshire,  named  Edwin  M.  Fogg.  It  is  still 
standing,  just  north  of  John  Earl's  garden.  John  Patrick  had  partly 
finished  a  small  story-and-a-half  framed  house,  a  half-mile  east  of  the 
village,  where  Willie  Cobb  now  lives,  and  was  then  living  in  it.  This 
completes  the  list  of  all  the  buildings  at  and  about  Schoolcraft,  and 
the  framed  buildings  I  have  mentioned  were  the  only  ones  on  the 
prairie,  or  in  the  county,  with  the  exception  of  Smith,  Huston  & 
Co/s  store  at  Kalamazoo,  built  that  season.  The  prairie,  seen  by  the 
bright  s.un  of  Sunday  morning,  November  6th,  seemed  wondrously 
beautiful  and  grand.  It  was  simply  in  a  state  of  nature,  covered  with 
a  pretty  rank  growth  of  grass,  then  dry  and  sere ;  no  tree  except  the 
Big  Island  grove  and  one  or  two  other  smaller  groves;  no  roads,  no 
fences,  no  houses,  for  the  log  cabins  of  the  settlers  were  all  at  the  edge 
of  the  timber,  and  I  think  not  one  of  them  could  be  seen  from  the 
old  store  at  Schoolcraft.  The  effect  of  the  scene  upon  one  who  had 
lived  all  his  life  among  the  wild  and  rugged  mountains  of  Vermont 
was  striking  and  solemn.  I  never  tired  of  contemplating  its  unri- 
valed beauty. 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  name  the  settlers  who  were  already  established 
on  Prairie  Ronde  and  Gourd-Neck,  with  a  running  commentary  upon 
their  peculiarities, — many  of  them  of  note  in  various  ways,  and  whose 
names  are  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the  county, — but  I  have 
not  time  to  do  so,  and,  besides,  much  has  been  already  said  and  written 
about  them.  They  were  mostly  plain,  uneducated  men,  from  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Virginia,  five  or  six  from  Vermont,  about  as  many  from 
Massachusetts,  one  or  two  families  from  Connecticut,  and  at  least  one 
young  man  from  New  Hampshire.  As  there  were  scarcely  more  than 
half  a  dozen  who  had  more  than  the  mere  rudiments  of  education, 
and  many  none  at  all,  so  there  were  not  more  than  that  number  who 
brought  to  the  prairie  any  considerable  amount  of  money.  A  few  had 
a  few  hundred  dollars  each,  the  larger  part  literally  nothing.  As  the 
old  Smith,  Huston  &  Co.'s  store  was  the  only  place  of  resort  for  the 
whole  prairie,  the  winter  of  1831-32  gave  opportunity  of  witnessing 
many  scenes  and  characters  new,  interesting,  and  peculiar  to  one 
just  from  New  England.     In  general,  however,  the  people  were  frank, 


honest,  and  friendly.  The  Virginians,  of  Virginia  Corners,  and  the 
Vermonters,  especially,  always  fraternized, — partly,  perhaps,  because 
they  were  all  Henry  Clay  Whigs;  and  I  always  remember  old  Aaron 
Burson,  the  patriarch  of  that  colony,  with  affectionate  regard.  But 
I  cannot  stop  to  particularize.  We  passed  the  winter  of  1831-32 — a 
long,  cold,  snowy  winter — as  merry  and  jolly  as  we  could  be,  without 
fire  in  the  store  till  late  in  the  winter.  But  spring  came  at  last,  and 
brought  its  hopes,  its  disappointments,  and  its  wonderful  panorama 
of  changes  in  the  scenes  of  nature  around  us. 

"  Early  in  March  the  rank  growth  of  last  year's  grass,  dried  by  the 
sun  and  wind,  was  set  on  fire  and  the  whole  prairie  burned  over,  leaving 
it  bare  and  black  as  midnight.  Then  in  a  few  days  came  the  beautiful 
flowers,  covering  the  whole  prairie  with  one  uniform  kind  and  color  : 
first,  the  blue  violet,  then  the  purple  phlox,  and  this  succeeded  by 
some  other  color.  In  July  and  August  a  tall,  yellow  flower,  the  name 
of  which  I  do  not  know,  mixed  profusely  with  the  tall  grass  and  gave 
yellow  as  the  predominant  color.  But  all  was  wild  and  native  to  the 
soil, — not  a  spear  of  any  of  the  cultivated  grasses,  not  a  leaf  nor  flower 
of  red  or  white  clover  was  to  be  seen — and  the  eye  and  heart  used  to 
so  long  to  see  them.  But  all  was  wild,  with  a  peculiar,  rank,  sickening 
smell  that  even  now  almost  brings  back  the  shivers  of  the  ague. 

"  Great  hopes  were  entertained  of  the  prosperity  of  immigration 
that  spring  would  bring  to  our  new  settlement ;  but  with  the  very 
opening  of  spring  came  the  Black  Hawk  war,  and  a  little  later  that 
new  and  terrible  scourge,  the  cholera.  These  together  gave  a  total 
check  to  the  tide  of  immigration  that  was  expected,  and  the  summer 
passed  drowsily  away,  doing  little  but  prepare  for  the  abundant  supply 
of  fever  and  ague  for  the  early  autumn.  But  I  cannot  pass  the  ex- 
citement and  stir  caused  by  the  first  alarm  of  the  Black  Hawk  war 
without  mentioning  an  incident  or  two  connected  with  it.  Of  course 
the  powerful  militia  of  the  county  was  at  once  called  out,  and  the  re- 
sponse was  in  general  bold  and  warlike.  A  few,  however,  were  greatly 
frightened.  Among  the  number,  Josiah  Rosecrants,  an  old  Mohawk 
Dutchman,  who  lived  near  the  Nesbitts,  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  prairie,  started  at  once  with  all  his  stock,  bag  and  baggage,  for  the 
East.  I  well  remember  that  we  yarded  and  milked  his  cows  the  first 
night  at  Schoolcraft.  But  the  courage  of  the  Rosecrants  family  was 
soon  to  be  vindicated.  His  son,  Mortimer,  was  then  a  young  lad.  In 
due  time  he  was  admitted  a  cadet  at  West  Point,  was  duly  graduated, 
and  entered  the  army  as  lieutenant.  The  war  with  Mexico  occurred, 
and  young  Rosecrants  carried  the  colors  of  his  company  at  the  storm- 
ing of  Chapultepec,  getting  especial  notice  for  his  bravery.  The 
northwest  corner  of  Prairie  Ronde  has  since  then  given  a  specimen 
of  its  prowess,  for  Corporal  Munger  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
capture  of  Jeff.  Davis. 

"  But  it  was  at  the  battle  of  Bloody  Run,  in  the  Black  Hawk  war 
expedition,  that  cowardice  and  bravery  shone  conspicuous.  It  was 
then  that  Pete  Wygant,  the  experienced  frontiersman  and  old  hunter, 
absolutely  refused  to  fall  into  line  when  the  alarm  was  given,  and  ve- 
hemently declared  that  he  was  not  going  to  stand  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  battle,  and  his  brother  Abe  shouldn't.  In  the  mean  time,  amid 
all  the  uproar  and  confusion,  could  be  heard  the  voice  of  droll  Dan 
Barber,  besieging  the  commissary  wagon,  and  calling  out  lustily  for 
ammunition,  declaring  his  intention  to  '  shoot  whole  bars  of  lead  and 
kegs  of  powder/  Such  were  the  scenes  at  the  battle  of  Bloody  Run, 
so  called  because  there  was  no  battle  and  no  blood  was  shed. 

"  In  one  of  the  hot  summer  days  of  1832,  when  the  news  was  daily 
being  received  of  the  fatal  work  of  that  new  and  terrible  disease,  the 
cholera, — many  having  died  in  Detroit  and  Ann  Arbor,  including  a 
leading  business  man,  a  cousin  of  mine,  and  some  well-known  persons 
at  Marshall  and  Nottawa-seepe, — Addison  Smith  and  myself  were  sit- 
ting at  the  door  of  the  old  log  store,  gloomily  discussing  the  state  of 
affairs,  when  a  man  quite  advanced  in  years  approached  on  foot,  with 
a  weary,  sad,  sickly  look,  and  greeting  us  in  a  woe-begone  way,  sat 
down  beside  us.  He  was  from  Gull  Prairie ;  said  he  was  a  Massachu- 
setts man,  and  was  on  his  way  to  White  Pigeon  on  some  land  business. 
But  he  was  sick,  felt  terribly,  and  believed  he  was  going  to  have  the 
cholera.  Again  and  again  he  would  say,  in  his  quaint  New  England 
dialect, '  I  vum,  I  wish  I  was  to  hum  !'  We  cheered  him  up  as  well  as 
we  could,  gave  him  all  the  medicine  our  dispensary  contained,  of 
which  peppermint-drops  was  a  leading  article,  and  after  resting  a 
while  he  said  he  felt*  better,  and  started  on  his  way  to  White  Pigeon. 
The  old  man  said  his  name  was  Samuel  Brown,  and  I  suppose  was  no 
other  than  Deacon  Samuel  Brown,  the  well-known  pioneer  of  Rich- 
land, whose  death  occurred  not  long  since. 
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"After  this  rather  dreary  year  prospects  brightened  a  little,  and 
from  1833  to  1836  the  settlement  of  Western  Michigan  increased 
rapidly.  In  1837  hard  times  came  in  earnest.  The  United  States 
bank  was  broken  up,  and  financial  anarchy  held  sway.  Then  came 
the  Wild  Cat  and  Red  Dog— genuine  fiat  money.  Everybody  had 
enough  and  more  than  enough.  The  difficulty  was  it  was  good  for 
nothing.  Business  men  were  ruined,  farmers  and  others  became  in- 
volved in  the  wreck  of  worthless  banks,  and  the  settlement  and  pros- 
perity of  the  country  was  materially  retarded.  The  good  people  of 
prairie  Ronde,  like  the  rest,  thought  it  highly  important  that  they 
Should  have  a  bank,  notwithstanding  not  a  soul  of  them  had  a  dollar 
to  loan,  but  all  wanted  to  borrow.  So  the  Farmers'  Bank  of  Prairie 
Ronde  was  organized,  plenty  of  beautiful  notes  were  procured,  and 
everything  ready  to  issue  money  and  make  no  end  of  trouble.  And 
here  you  must  permit  me  to  take  credit  to  myself,  and  claim  to  have 
saved  this  community  from  the  disgrace  and  loss  and  litigation  that 
would  have  certainly  followed  the  starting  of  the  bank  and  the  issue 
of  the  bills.  I  was  cashier,  and  as  such  absolutely  refused  to  sign  or 
issue  a  single  note.  The  whole  system  was  going  to  pieces,  and  after 
a  while  the  stock  paid  in  was  returned  to  the  owners,  expenses  de- 
ducted, and  that  was  the  end  of  it.  That  whole  banking  fiasco  taught 
me  one  simple  lesson,  but  a  most  important  one, — let  those  bank  who 
have  money  to  loan,  not  those  who  want  to  borrow." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  pioneers  of  Kalamazoo  County 
in  1873,  Hon.  Edwin  H.  Lothrop  was  present  and  delivered 
a  very  interesting  address,  filled  with  many  amusing  and 
entertaining  incidents  of  the  days  when  the  country  was 
new.     He  said,  "  In  those  days  sometimes  they  were  for  a 
week  without  a  mouthful  of  bread  in  the  neighborhood, 
until  some  man  would  go  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  or  some 
other  place,  and  get  a  barrel  of  flour,  which  was  at  once 
distributed  around.     This,  too,  would  soon  be  gone ;  and 
during  all  this  time  very  few  complaints  were  made."     He 
told  also  of  a  man  named  Metcalf,  who  at  one  time  owned 
a  large  share  of  the  Breese  farm  on  the  prairie.     Metcalf 
seemed  to  possess  but  little  faculty  for  "  getting  on  in  the 
world."  One  day,  when  Mr.  Lothrop  was  coming  home  from 
a  journey  to  the  south  part  of  the  State,  he  met  Metcalf, 
with  his  wife  and  household  goods,  coming  along  the  road, 
and  asked  him  where  he  was  going.     u  Well,"  said   he, 
"  I'm  going  back  to  New  York;  my  wife  can't  live  here, — 
she  wants  to  go  back  where  folks  have  something !"     And 
they  proceeded  on   their  journey.     Some  time  later  Mr. 
Lothrop  was  traveling  down  the  Kalamazoo  River  and  saw 
a  man  chopping  brush  by  a  little  log  shanty ;  it  proved  to 
be  Metcalf  himself.     "  So  you've  got  back  here?"  said  Mr. 
Lothrop.     "  Yes,"  was  the  reply.     "  I  went  back  to  New 
York,  and  my  friends  wasn't  so  glad  to  see  me  as  I  ex- 
pected, and  my  wife  didn't  find  things  as  she  expected  to 
find  them,  and  we  have  come  back  here ;  and  now,  instead 
of  having  three  beautiful  lots  there  on  the  prairie,  I  have 
40  acres  here  in  the  woods."     Several  years  afterwards  a 
man,  who  was  at  once  recognized  by  Mr.  Lothrop  as  the 
identical  Metcalf,  came  limping  along  with  a  crutch  past 
the  .former's  door,  and  was  hailed  with,  u  My  friend,  where 
do   you   come   from?"     "I   am   from    Illinois;  my  wife 
wouldn't  live  on  the  Kalamazoo  River,  and  nothing  would 
do  but  I  must  go  back  to  New  York ;  and  when  we  got 
there  my  friends  were  mad  to  see  us  back  again,  and  gave 
us  money  and  sent  us  to  Illinois.     Now  my  wife  is  dead, 
and  I'm  going  back  to  go  into  the  poor-house  in  Chautau- 
qua County,  because  I  believe  they  have  better  poor-houses 
there  than  in  Illinois."     This  was  one  of  a  few  instances 
where  settlers  were  dissatisfied,  and  where  their  wives  were 


not  content  to  help  them  acquire  a  competence  from  a  good 
start  as  pioneers. 

Mr.  Lothrop  related  also  the  following : 

"  In  1830  the  nearest  grist-mill  we  had  was  at  Tecumseh,  or  Ann 
Arbor.  In  that  spring  the  first  wheat  was  harvested  here.  I  recollect 
the  first  day  I  was  on  the  prairie.  I  went  down  to  Longwell's  to  get 
my  horse  shod,  and  stopped  at  Mishael  Beadle's,  where  Flowerfield 
now  is,  on  the  way.  I  found  Longwell,  like  most  of  the  old  settlers, 
very  glad  to  see  me;  but  there  was  one  peculiarity  about  the  man — 
he  wanted  to  know  all  about  me,  where  I  came  from,  who  my  father 
and  mother  were,  how  long  I  was  going  to  stay,  and  how  much  money 
I  had.  I  was  young,  and  gave  truthful  answers  to  his  questions.  We 
went  out  to  the  shop,  and  he  commenced  to  heat  his  rod  to  make  the 
nails.  When  the  rod  was  hot  he  would  take  it  out  of  the  fire,  ask  me 
some  question,  and  before  I  would  get  it  answered  his  rod  would  be 
cold,  and  he  would  have  to  stick  it  into  the  fire.  I  soon  discovered 
what  the  man's  weakness  was,  and  I  thought  I  would  see  how  many 
times  I  could  make  him  heat  that  rod  before  he  would  make  a  nail, 
and  when  he  would  draw  the  rod  out  of  the  fire,  if  he  did  not  ask  me 
a  question,  I  would  begin  talking  to  him,  and  I  made  him  heat  that 
rod  forty  times  before  he  made  the  first  nail.  I  went  there  immedi- 
ately after  breakfast,  and  it  was  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before 
my  horse  was  shod.  I  went  from  there  to  Mr.  Elisha  Doane's,  and 
found  him  drilling  holes  into  a  large  hard-head,  so  as  to  split  it 
open.  I  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  it,  and  he  said  he 
was  going  to  make  a  pair  of  mill-stones,  '  for,'  said  he,  '  we  have  got 
to  have  some  way  to  grind  our  wheat.'  And  he  made  out  of  that  stone 
a  pair  of  mill-stones  for  Mr.  Beadle,  who  put  them  into  his  saw-mill, 
and  they  were  used  for  nearly  a  year,  or  perhaps  longer.  I  do  not 
think  there  are  a  great  many  ladies  before  us  to-day  that  would  use 
the  flour  made  with  those  stones,  but  our  wives  were  pretty  glad  to  get 
it  without  complaining." 

Mr.  Lothrop  stated  that  the  first  pair  of  buhr-stones  were 
brought  here  for  Mr.  Beadle,  in  December,  1831,  by  Col. 
Abiel  Fellows,  Mr.  Lothrop  being  in  company  with  him  at 
the  time.  They  took  the  place  of  those  first  in  use.  As 
an  illustration  of  what  constituted  the  wearing-apparel  of 
the  women  in  the  early  days,  Mr.  Lothrop  gave  the  follow- 
ing incident :  "  A  man  came  to  me  and  wanted  me  to  help 
him  buy  a  farm,  and  agreed,  if  I  would,  to  give  me  a  pre- 
emption right  to  a  certain  part  of  it.  By  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress I  could  not  get  a  deed  of  it  until  he  got  his  patent. 
When  the  time  came  around  I  called  upon  him,  and  he  very 
cheerfully  signed  the  deed,  but  his  wife  would  not  do  it 
without  I  would  give  her  a  dress.  Well,  I  was  a  full- 
blooded  Yankee ;  I  had  come  from  a  country  where  people 
had  different  views.  When  my  father  did  a  thing,  my 
mother  always  assented  to  it,  so  I  was  not  prepared  to  meet 
any  such  thing  as  that.  Finally  she  said,  '  You  need  not 
stand  back  and  refuse  to  give  it  to  me,  because  I  can  get  a 
dress  out  of  six  yards.'  Now,  I  am  a  man  of  family,  and  I 
tell  you  it  is  a  good  many  years  since  six  yards  would  make 
a  dress  for  my  wife." 

Mr.  Lothrap*  although  a  sincere  lover  of  the  home  of  his 
nativity,  was  no  less  so  of  that  of  his  adoption,  and  at  the 
close  of  his  address  made  the  following  remarks : 

"  I  have  never  yet  been  sorry  that  I  came  to  Michigan.  In  looking 
over  the  State  of  my  adoption  I  have  felt  like  exclaiming,  '  Oh,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Massachusetts !  the  land  of  my  youth,  the  grave  of  my 
fathers,  the  scene  of  my  boyhood,  I  love  thee !  But  oh,  Michigan, 
Michigan  !  the  land  of  my  manhood,  I  will  cling  to  thee  until  thou 
shalt  find  a  grave  for  the  son  of  New  England  !' " 

Judge  Wells,  of  Kalamazoo,  a  former  citizen  of  School- 
craft, gave  at  the  same  meeting*  some  interesting  reminis- 
cences, including  the  following : 

*  1873. 
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GODFREY  KNIGHT 


was  born  in  Roscommon  Co.,  Ireland,  May  26, 
1786.  He  was  raised  an  agriculturist;  was  super- 
intendent of  a  large  farm  of  eighteen  hundred 
acres  for  his  cousin,  William  Knight,  for  eleven 
years,  during  which  time,  in  June,  1822,  he  mar- 
ried Ann  Kenny. 

In  1832  he  emigrated  to  America,  and  settled 
on  the  land  in  Schoolcraft,  where  he  has  since  re- 
sided. He  has  raised  a  family  of  six  children, 
who  have  received  a  good  education. 

James  Knight  graduated  at  Union  College,  set- 
tled at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  the  practice  of  law,  and 


rose  to  distinction  in  the  profession;  was  elected 
judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  which  position  he 
filled  for  eight  years.  His  death  occurred  Nov. 
25,  1876,  aged  fifty-one  years. 

Godfrey  Knight  is  a  man  of  marked  character 
and  great  vivacity.  His  mental  and  physical  con- 
dition is  as  strong  and  vigorous  as  that  of  most 
men  twenty  years  his  junior.  He  has  always  been 
actively  engaged  as  a  farmer,  and  by  his  energy, 
industry,  and  economy  accumulated  a  handsome 
property  in  one  of  the  most  delightful  regions  of 
Southern  Michigan. 
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"  I  will  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Schoolcraft  and  Brady  town- 
ships were  surveyed  by  the  general  government  into  sections  and 
quarter-sections  in  the  year  1826,  by  Robert  Clark,  Jr.,  of  Monroe, 
Mich.  At  this  date  there  was  not  a  resident  white  man  in  what  now 
constitutes  the  county  of  Kalamazoo  !  A  half-breed  Indian-French- 
man had  charge  of  a  trading-post  on  the  east  side  of  the  Kalamazoo 
River,  on  the  ground  now  used  for  cemetery  purposes  by  the  township 
of  Kalamazoo.  Robert  Clark,  with  his  compass  and  chain,  his  flag- 
men, his  axemen,  and  his  chain-carriers,  passed  along  within  twenty 
rods  of  the  ground  we  are  now  occupying,  just  forty-seven  years  ago 
last  February.  In  a  talk  I  had  with  Surveyor  Clark  in  1849,  he  stated 
that  he  made  the  surveyings  in  February, — a  deep  snow  on  the 
ground,  and  that  he  failed  to  meander  '  Sugar-Loaf  Lake,'  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  thinking  it  was  a  marsh.  As  he  passed  over 
its  surface,  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  there  was  fifty  or  sixty  feet  of 
water  under  him,  and  if  he  had  happened  to  strike  an  open  place  in 
the  ice  and  had  gone  down,  it  would  have  been  the  last  of  him  and 
his  Jacob's  staff. 

"  .  .  .  I  used  to  think,  when  I  knew  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  this  part  of  the  county,  they  were  the  best  people  on  earth,  and 
yet  other  people  u.=ed  to  say  that  it  was  a  suspicious  circumstance 
that  we  talked  but  little  about  the  regions  of  country  from  whence  we 
came.  Possibly  we  might  have  acquired  this  character  from  some 
such  circumstance  as  this  :  I  was  over  at  Flowerfield, — I  think  in 
1834, — and  in  company  with  Uncle  Aaron  Burson,  Col.  L.  I.  Daniels, 
Harry  Smith,  and  others,  possibly  E.  L.  Brown  and  E.  H.  Lothrop. 
Well,  we  journeyed  along  the  west  side  of  the  prairie  until  we  reached 
'  Insley's  Corners,'  where  we  stopped  at  *  Uncle  John's  to  get  some- 
thing to  drink.  They  kept  whisky  there  which  was  made  at  Flower- 
field;  they  called  it  *  tamarack,'  and  when  a  man  drank  a  good  horn 
of  it  he  rubbed  his  hand  over  his  stomach  and  lifted  up  his  feet  as 
though  his  toe-nails  were  burning.  In  faet,  he  acted  as  though  he 
had  more  than  he  bargained  for.  Well,  while  there  some  one  of  the 
company  inquired  of  another  where  he  came  from,  when  he  came  to 
Michigan,  and  also  why  he  came.  The  response  came,  quick  as  a 
flash,  '  It's  none  of  your  business  !'  And  then  and  there  it  was  re- 
solved by  the  company  present  that  whatever  might  have  occurred  in 
the  past  in  the  localities  from  which  he  had  emigrated,  by  day  or 
night,  should  be  forgotten.  If  any  of  us  had  left  any  particular  re- 
gion of  country  for  that  country's  good,  nothing  was  to  be  said  as  to 
this;  it  was  to  be  nix;  but,  therefore,  as  the  boys  say  in  playing 
marbles,  we  were  all  to  play  for  keeps,  and  be  good  as  circumstances 
would  admit." 

In  alluding  to  various  early  settlers  the  judge  spoke  as 
follows : 

"There  was  Rev.  William  Taylor,  the  best  man  of  all  the  pioneers, 
and  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Taylor.  I  heard  him  preach  the  first  sermon 
I  listened  to  in  Western  Michigan,  in  a  new  barn  one  and  a  half  miles 
east  of  this  village,*  in  August,  1833.  He  was  an  able  man,  a  good 
thinker,  and  one  of  the  most  rapid  talkers  I  ever  listened  to. 

"  Rev.  Amos  B.  Cobb,  whom  I  heard  preach  in  what  was  called  the 
'Fellows  School-House/  on  the  north  neck  of  Prairie  Ronde.  He 
divided  his  sermon  into  seventeen  heads,  and  went  on  with  more 
divisions  after  he  got  through  with  the  seventeen.  It  was  a  hot  day 
in  August,  and  I  have  had  my  doubts  whether  I  was  improved  in  grace 
to  any  great  extent  by  that  sermon.  I  had  no  watch  then,  and  could 
not  time  the  preacher,  but  I  presume  he  held  us  on  those  slab  seats, 
without  backs,  possibly  two  hours. 

"James  Smith,  Jr.,  if  he  had  been  true  to  himself,  would  have 
proved,  probably,  the  ablest  man,  mentally,  of  all  the  men  in  Kala- 
mazoo County.  He  was  liberal  in  his  views  on  all  subjects,  large- 
hearted  and  kind-hearted,  and  the  immense  fund  of  knowledge  he  had 
drawn  from  books  he  knew  how  to  put  into  practical  use. 

"  Then  came  Thaddeus  Smith,  and  if  I  did  not  know  to  the  con- 
trary I  would  say  that  Thad.  Smith  had  been  a  justice  of  the  peace 
here  about  one  hundred  years.  .  .  .  And  then  last  in  the  list  of 
Smiths — there  may  have  been  more — was  Harry  Smith.  He  lived  at 
the  south  margin  of  Prairie  Ronde;  he  was  a  sharp,  shrewd,  cunning 
man.  His  character  was  evidenced,  to  some  extent,  in  the  advice  he 
once  gave  to  Dr.  David  E.  Brown.  The  doctor's  brother,  Isaac,  was 
involved  in  the  meshes  of  the  law.  He  was  charged  with  some  viola- 
tion of  right,  and  was  in  the  custody  of  an  officer.     The  doctor  ap- 

*  Schoolcraft. 


plied  to  Smith  for  counsel.  He  was  a  sort  of  pettifogger  in  his  locality. 
His  advice  to  the  doctor  was,  '  Keep  your  jaws  closed,  and  tell  your 
brother  Isaac  to  keep  his  jaws  closed.  Many  a  man  has  been  injured 
by  much  talking.  A  close  mouth,  when  a  man  is  charged  with  an 
offense,  has  something  of  a  guarantee  of  safety.'  If  any  one  here 
present  ever  made  a  trade  with  Harry  Smith,  I  presume  he  has  a  dis- 
tinct recollection  to  this  day  that  he  was  badly  sold. 

"  Then  came  a  long  list  of  Browns.  There  was  old  George  Brown, 
who  lived  west  of  here,  in  the  timber,  in  the  vicinity  of  Christopher 
Bair's ;  Dr.  David  E.  Brown,  whom  I  have  mentioned ;  his  hardworking 
brother,  Isaac  Brown ;  then  John  Brown,  Russell  Brown,  Asa  B.  Brown, 
and  E.  L.  Brown.  Next  I  might  name  the  Knights, — John,  James, 
Dick,  and  Godfrey ;  three  or  four  of  these  Knights  were  famed  as  the 
first  cultivators  of  fine  fruits  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  they  are 
entitled  to  great  credit  for  that.  Then  came  another  section  of 
country,  the  Burson  settlement, — Aaron  Burson,  Isaiah  Burson  (who 
was  to  astonish  the  world  with  his  invention  of  making  fuel  of  water, 
upon  which  he  obtained  a  patent),  David  Burson,  Abner  Burson,  and 
James  Burson.  There  were  two  other  men  well  known  here  in  the 
early  days, — Johnson  Patrick  lived  over  in  the  village,  and  Patrick 
Johnson,  the  other,  lived  right  up  here  near  this  island.  I  might  say 
of  Patrick  Johnson  that  he  was  the  homeliest  man  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Ben.  Harrison,  who  lived  on  the  north 
side  of  the  prairie,  once  said  to  me,  'There  goes  Pat  Johnson;  I'm 
going  to  hire  him.'  4  What  do  you  want  of  him  ?'  I  asked.  '  I'm 
going  to  hire  him  for  Dr.  Brown.  The  doctor  has  run  out  of  the 
materia]  that  he  makes  his  emetics  of,  and  he  wants  to  take  Johnson 
around  and  show  him  to  his  patients  as  a  substitute !' 

"  There  were  two  other  men  that  I  must  not  forget  to  mention, — 
Lyman  I.  Daniels  and  Jeremiah  Humphrey.  They  used  to  fight 
when  in  court,  but  when  they  were  alone  they  were  the  best  friends  in 
the  world.  Then  there  were  the  Duncan? — Mills  N.  and  Delamore 
Duncan — and  their  descendants,  on  the  west  side  of  the  prairie;  John 
Dix  and  the  Bates',  Hale  Bates  and  John  Bates,  the  best  specimens  of 
Yankee  industry  I  ever  knew.  They  did  more  work  in  the  same  time 
every  year,  I  will  venture  to  say,  than  any  other  two  men  who  ever 
lived  upon  this  prairie.  Darius  Wells,  who  entertained  more  Meth- 
odist preachers  than  any  other  man  on  the  prairie.  Cornelius  Oster- 
hout,  the  weather  prophet,  recently  deceased.  Let  me  state  the  strange 
circumstance  that  gave  him  character  as  a  weather  prophet.  Some 
time  in  February — the  year  I  forget — I  was  in  Cobb's  store,  and  Mr. 
0.  came  in.  He  made  the  statement  that  the  weather  for  the  past 
three  days  indicated  that  we  would  have  frosts  on  one  of  the  corre- 
sponding days  in  the  month  of  July,  and,  after  some  talk,  a  bet  of  a 
pair  of  boots  was  made,  and  I  was  called  on  to  witness  it.  And  on 
one  of  the  three  nights  in  July  there  was  a  heavy  frost.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  it  was  nevertheless  true. 

"  Then  on  the  west  side  of  the  prairie  was  a  man  whom  I  must  not 
forget, — Abram  I.  Shaver.  No  one  who  ever  heard  the  old  man  talk 
would  ever  forget  him.  He  had  the  most  remarkable  ability,  in  an 
incongruous  way,  of  stringing  the  English  language  together  of  any 
man  that  I  ever  listened  to.  Young  James  Bates  was  here  on  a  visit 
from  New  York,  and  one  day  Shaver  was  in  a  store,  and  observing 
Bates,  who,  by  the  way,  wore  spectacles,  began  to  look  over  the  shelves, 
etc.  Said  Bates,  'What  are  you  looking  for,  Shaver?'  The  old  man 
replied,  '  I  am  a-looking  around  here  to  see  if  I  kin  find  a  pair  o' 
glasses.'  '  Why,  is  your  eyesight  becoming  defective  ?'  said  James. 
'  No,  sir ;  but  I  want  a  pair  of  spectacles.  I  diskiver  that  every  d — d 
fool  that  comes  out  here  from  New  York  wears  spectacles !'  James 
never  tired  of  telling  this  story.  I  remember  hearing  Shaver  say  to 
a  man  with  whom  he  had  some  words,  'You  are  stupid;  you  never 
was  educated ;  you  know  nothing.  Some  people  are  spontaneous  and 
know  things  right  off,  but  you  don't !' 

"  Then  there  was  Stephens  Hoyt,  who  was  one  of  the  first  associate 
judges  of  the  county;  Christopher  Bair,  Col.  Abiel  Fellows,  and  John 
Kelly ;  and  if  there  is  a  man  in  this  crowd  who  ever  took  hold  of  the 
hand  of  John  Kelly,  he  will  remember  his  grip ;  he  had  the  grip  of  a 
bear.  Then  there  was  Stephen  Barnabee,  Elisha  Doane,  Isaac  and 
Stephen  Vickery,  all  good  and  useful  citizens,  some  of  them  very 
prominent  in  county  and  State  affairs. 

"  I  must  not  forget  old  '  Uncle  Robert  Frakes,'  who  was  a  capital 
judge  Of  a  horse.  He  lived  on  Gourd-Neck  Prairie,  and  any  sporting 
man  who  ever  put  up  his  money  in  a  race  with  one  of  Uncle  Bob's, 
horses  was  sure  to  look  upon  an  empty  wallet  after  the  race  was  over.    ?■<&.*' 

"  Let  me  notice  a  little  circumstance  in  connection  with  the  history     # 
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of  a  man  who  lived  here  and  was  known  to  everybody  in  that  time, 
because  pretty  mueh  everybody  made  some  account  at  his  store,  and  a 
great  many  of  us  never  paid  up.  That  was  Mr.  Albert  E.  Bull.  He 
once  upon  a  time  got  into  some  altercation  with  some  man,  and  he  came 
to  me  and  said,  *  I  understand  you  have  a  pair  of  pistols/  I  said 
'  yes.'  *  Well,  sir,'  said  Bull,  '  a  man  has  given  me  great  offense, — it's 
beyond  my  endurance, — and  to  wipe  this  out  I  must  kill  him  !  (By 
the  way,  I  had  heard  of  this  quarrel, — knew  all  about  it.)  Now  I 
want  to  borrow  those  pistols.'  '  Who  is  this  man  who  has  given  you 
the  offense  ?'  I  asked.  '  None  of  your  business  !  I  want  your  pistols, 
— I  don't  intend  to  disclose  his  name!'  I  told  him  he  could  have  the 
weapons,  but  that  I  should  much  regret  if  the  man  he  was  about  to 
challenge  should  be  a  friend  of  mine.  '  You/  said  I,  'are  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  bring  about,  if  possible,  a  reconciliation.' 
'You  cannot  know  the  name  of  the  man,  sir!'  '  Well,  then/  said  I, 
Met  us  go  over  to  the  island  here,  and,  if  you  are  not  familiar  in 
handling  the  pistols,  I  will  give  you  some  instructions.'  We  went  over, 
selected  a  tree,  and  placed  a  target  upon  it.  He  fired  and  missed  the 
tree  both  times.  Said  I,  '  Mr.  Bull,  you  must  acquire  more  precision 
in  your  shot  or  you  will  get  winged.'  I  took  the  pistols  and  made 
two  very  good  shots.  '  Wells/  said  he,  'you  shoot  finely.'  'Yes,  I 
have  practiced  so  much  with  these  pistols,  that  I  suppose  I  am  the 
best  shot  in  Kalamazoo  County,  with  the  exception  of  one  man.' 
'Who  is  that?'  asked  Bull.  'That  is  Stephen  Vickery  !'  His  coun- 
tenance fell  suddenly.  '  Ahem  !'  he  ejaculated, '  let  us  go  back  !'  and 
from  that  day  we  never  heard  any  more  of  his  challenging  Stephen 
Vickery." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  to  the 
president  of  the  Pioneer  Society,  in  1873,  by  George  V.  N. 
Lothrop,  of  Detroit : 

"  When  I  first  went  to  Prairie  Ronde,  in  the  fall  of  1837,  nearly  all 
of  the  original  settlers  of  that  beautiful  region  still  had  their  homes 
there.  With  many  of  them  I  became  acquainted.  As  I  now  review 
the  list  I  find  that  many  of  them  are  no  longer  living,  and  though  the 
broad  natural  lineaments  of  the  glorious  prairie  remain,  as  they  will 
remain  while  the  firm  earth  stands,  yet  little  else  remains  that  looks 
familiar  to  me  when  I  now  visit  it  after  a  lapse  of  over  thirty  years. 
Yet  the  place  will  always  have  a  special  interest  with  me.  I  went 
there  a  very  young  man.  I  remember  the  long  furrows  which  I  then 
learned  to  draw,  and  which  I  regarded  with  some  pride.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  there  are  many  fruit-trees  now  bearing  there  which  I 
grafted  with  my  own  hands.  My  brother  and  myself,  I  think,  shipped 
from  the  prairie  the  first  lot  of  wool  that  Michigan  ever  sent  to 
Boston.  At  Schoolcraft  I  cast  my  first  vote  and  made  my  first  essay 
at  a  speech  in  this  State.  ...  I  may  add  that  I  also  knew  many  of 
the  most  prominent  settlers  of  Kalamazoo  village.  They  were  very 
remarkable  for  their  business  enterprise  and  sagacity,  and  for  their 
intellectual  vigor.  .  .  ." 

Many  incidents  are  related  about  Robert  Frakes,  who 

was  not  only  a  capital  judge  of  horse-flesh,  but  a  "  mighty 

hunter"  as  well ;  and  his  heart,  like  that  of  "  Nelly  Bly," 

famous  in  song,  was 

"  Big  as  a  sweet  potato 
Down  in  Tennessee." 

Mr.  Frakes  was  a  genuine  specimen  of  a  borderer,  both 
in  his  manners  and  dress  ;  the  latter  consisted  in  part  of  a 
Kentucky  hunting-shirt,  with  tasseled  belt,  and  his  ways 
were  those  of  a  man  used  to  frontier  life  and  the  pursuits 
of  pleasure.  His  strength,  even  in  his  age,  was  proverbial, 
and  his  will  not  calculated  to  brook  control.  He  and  his 
sous  were  "  quick  of  word  and  prompt  of  hand,"  and  should 
any  one  in  their  presence  boast  of  his  prowess  he  very  soon 
was  given  a  chance  to  prove  his  assertions  by  trial  with 
some  one  of  their  number,  and,  "  hand  and  foot  and  eye 
opposed,"  the  struggle  was  continued  until  the  point  was 
decided. 

"  A  lingering,  though  somewhat  dim,  tradition  hath  it  that  once* 
upon  a  Sunday  morning  there  was  an  unusual  gathering  of  the  clans 


at  the  Big  Island  House  *  They  had  come  from  Virginia  Corners, 
Harrison's  Lake,  the  west  woods,  Insley's  Corners,  Gourd-Neck,  Vicks- 
burg,  and  all  the  wide  outlying  regions.  No  famous  border  name  was 
missing.  Some  quarter  races  of  unusual  promise  were  to  be  run,  and 
the  bar-room  rang  with  excitement.  The  stakes  were  up,  the  side- 
betting  free,  the  landlord  busy  among  his  decanters,  when  a  meek 
little  man,  in  a  sober  suit  of  black,  timidly  drew  up  to  the  bar.  He 
was  one  of  those  traveling  missionaries  who,  under  the  auspices  of 
some  Eastern  Board,  had  taken  his  life  in  his  hand,  and  ventured  to 
bear  a  saving  message  to  the  outlawed  heathen  of  the  Northwest.  His 
wanderings  had  led  him  in  some  accidental  way  into  this  Godless 
town,  where,  travel-worn  and  weary,  he  sought  some  quiet  shelter 
during  the  sacred  hours  of  the  Sabbath.  Leaning  forward  over  the 
clinking  glasses,  he  mildly  addressed  mine  host  of  the  'Big  Island 
House/  'Is  there  any  pious  family  in  this  neighborhood,  with  whom, 
perchance,  I  might  tarry  until  the  morrow  ?'  The  astonished  landlord 
paused  in  the  composition  of  a  '  rum  sour/  scratched  his  head,  and 
thought  profoundly.  The  question  was  a  poser.  He  could  not  call  to 
mind  a  single  one.  The  glass  awaiting  the  result  of  this  mental  effort 
chanced  to  be  that  of  Uncle  Robert  Frakes.  'What  does  this  man 
want?'  he  asked,  sharply.  Mine  host  explained.  'Oh/  said  Uncle 
Robert,  '  you  are  a  preacher  ?'  And  a  thought  striking  him,  as  he 
tossed  off  his  dram,  he  said,  '  You  minister  feller,  stay  right  here.  We 
are  just  going  out  to  the  track,  and  as  soon  as  we  know  which  is  the 
best  hoss  will  come  back,  and  you  shall  preach  to  us.  Landlord,  give 
the  little  feller  some  victuals,  and  hang  on  to  him.'  The  race  over, 
all  crowded  into  the  bar-room.  Wagers  paid  and  thirst  allayed, 
Uncle  Robert  called  for  the  missionary,  and  bringing  him  forward  by 
the  shoulders,  thus  introduced  him  :  '  Boys,  I  want  silence  here.  This 
little  feller  is  a  preacher,  and  he  is  going  to  git  in  and  preach  right 
now.  Take  your  hats  off;  set  down  on  the  floor  in  front.  Joe,  you 
and  Bob  keep  things  quiet,  and  little  minister  feller  you  blaze  away  !' 
The  man  of  God,  it  is  said,  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  with  hearty 
zeal  embraced  so  providential  an  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  in  be- 
half of  the  Great  Captain  whose  commission  he  bore.  Rising  in 
dignity  and  earnestness  as  he  advanced  in  his  sermon,  he  arraigned 
all  present  in  the  name  of  his  Master  for  their  desecration  of  the 
holy  day,  for  their  carnal  sports  and  blasphemy  and  drunkenness,  and, 
addressing  Uncle  Robert,  boldly  charged  him  with  the  leadership  of 
those  wicked  men,  reminded  him  of  his  gray  hairs  and  the  few  years 
that  remained  before  he  would  be  called  to  meet  an  angry  God  in 
dreadful  judgment,  and  closed  with  a  short,  fervent  prayer,  recom- 
mending them  all  to  His  mercy,  whose  laws  they  passed  their  lives  in 
trampling  under  foot.  All  listened  in  profound  silence.  Uncle  Robert 
was  the  first  to  speak.  « The  preacher/  he  said,  '  is  an  honest  man. 
He  has  spoke  what  he  thought  he  ought  to,  and  has  aimed  his  money. 
Joe,  pass  the  hat,  and  see  that  every  feller  chips  in.'  The  hat  went 
around,  and  was  brought  to  the  old  man  heavy  with  solid  old-fashioned 
quarters  and  halves.  He  took  it,  and  giving  out  the  silver  in  hand- 
fuls  to  the  missionary,  said,  '  Little  feller,  here's  your  money,  and  if 
you'll  come  out  to  the  track  you  kin  put  it  up  on  the  prettiest  quarter 
race  you  ever  seed.'  "  f 

It  is  not  related  whether  the  minister  accepted  the 
latter  offer  or  not. 

The  village  of  Schoolcraft  became  the  point  of  ren- 
dezvous for  the  "  characters"  of  the  new  settlement,  and 
they  gathered  every  Saturday  from  near  and  from  far.  On 
that  day  the  u  Big  Island  Hotel"  was  a  place  of  much 
business,  and  over  its  bar  were  dispensed  the  various  liquid 
decoctions  common  to  the  day  and  place,  while  horse-races, 
fights,  and  other  amusements  were  progressing  outside. 
The  Messrs.  Frakes,  McElvain,  Stevens,  Hoyt,  Harrison, 
and  others  were  there,  each  with  his  retinue  of  companions 
and  "  backers." 

"On  one  occasion  Col.  Lyman  I.  Daniels  brought  out  a  tame  bear 
to  be  baited  by  all  the  dogs.  While  the  battle  and  the  excitement 
were  at  the  highest,  the  owner  of  one  of  the  dogs  (now  a  wealthy  citi- 
zen of  Kalamazoo),  in  his  eagerness  to  cheer  on  his  dog,  approached 

*  The  pioneer  hotel  in  Schoolcraft. 

f  From  an  article  prepared  by  James  H.  Bates  in  1874. 
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JOSEPH  FEAKES, 


one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Kalamazoo  County,  is 
of  Welsh  descent.  His  settlement  in  Michigan 
dates  back  to  the  time  when  the  red  man  was  still 
residing  in  the  country. 

Joseph  Frakes  was  born  in  Fairfield  Co.,  Ohio, 
Dec.  25,  1799. 

In  1827  he  went  to  Cass  Co.,  Mich.,  where 
he  remained  one  year,  making  a  small  improve- 
ment. At  that  time  there  were  no  settlers  in  that 
locality,  but  the  Indians  were  quite  numerous. 
In  1828  he  returned  to  Ohio  and  married  Mrs. 
Osillar  Parker,  formerly  Osillar  Downs.  She  was 
from  New  Jersey,  where  she  was  born  April  6, 
1804. 

For  their  wedding  tour  they  made  the  journey 
to  Cass  Co.,  Mich.,  with  an  ox-team.  After  a  tedi- 
ous journey  of  one  month  they  arrived  at  their 


destination  with  less  than  one  dollar  in  money 
and  little  else.  At  this  time  a  few  white  settlers 
had  arrived,  but  the  principal  inhabitants  were 
Indians.  The  prospect  for  the  young  pioneers  was 
most  discouraging.  They  remained  a  year  or  more, 
and  moved  to  Schoolcraft  in  1830,  and  settled 
where  they  now  live. 

Mr.  Frakes  was  always  on  good  terms  with  the 
Indians,  and  he  arranged  with  them  for  the  occu- 
pation. Here  this  pioneer  couple  have  lived  for 
a  half-century.  The  Indian  has  long  since  dis- 
appeared. Mr.  Frakes  purchased  the  land  he  at 
first  borrowed  from  the  Indians,  and  extended  his 
borders  until  at  one  time  he  owned  a  thousand 
acres  of  prime  land.  He  has  raised  a  family  of 
eight  children,  seven  of  whom  are  now  living  and 
well  settled. 
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too  near  the  erect  and  defiant  Bruin,  who,  with  one  sweep  of  his  paw, 
denuded  him  of  much  the  greater  part  of  his  pantaloons,  in  which, 
being  new  broadeloth,  he  had  come  out  that  morning  with  no  little 
pride  and  satisfaction.  With  all  this  rough  sport  there  was  little 
tendency  to  crime.  The  traveler  might  pass  secure  with  any  sum  of 
money  upon  his  person,  and  the  doors  of  dwellings  were  habitually 
without  bars  or  bolts,  although  known  to  be  the  depositories  of  such 
sums  as  the  owners  from  time  to  time  possessed. "* 

The  inhabitants  of  frontier  settlements,  although  numeri- 
cally they  may  be  few,  are  yet  not  wanting  in  the  faculty 
of  devising  means  to  bring  about  either  pleasure  or  profit. 
Practical  joking  seems  to  be  a  necessary  factor  to  their 
enjoyment,  and,  like  the  grim  reaper  of  all  life,  the  early 
settlers  were  no  respecters  of  persons;  yet  the  unlucky  sub- 
jects did  not  complain,  but  sought  means  of  redress  in  the 
same  manner.  The  gatherings  on  militia  "  training  days," 
or  on  occasions  of  horse-races  or  other  sports,  were  attended 
by  the  pioneers  and  their  sons  and  wives  and  daughters, 
and  all  enjoyed  them  alike,  for  they  were  pleasant  bits  of 
diversion  from  the  hard  toil  of  the  backwoodsman  ;  and  on 
such  occasions  their  hardships,  trials,  and  privations  were 
for  the  time  forgotten,  while  each  gala  day  lent  its  influence 
to  cheer  the  lives  of  those  who  otherwise,  in  incessant  labor 
and  anxious  wishes  for  the  future,  must  have  worn  their 
days  more  swiftly  out  and  departed  to  the  unknown  realm 
ere  their  work  was  accomplished. 

CIVIL  ORGANIZATION. 
An  act  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Territory  of 
Michigan,  approved  Nov.  5,  1829,  provides  that  "the 
counties  of  Kalamazoo  and  Barry,  and  all  the  country 
lying  north  of  the  same  which  are  attached  to  and  com- 
prise a  part  of  the  county  of  St.  Joseph,  shall  form  a  town- 
ship by  the  name  of  Brady,  and  the  first  township-meeting 
shall  be  held  at  the  house  of  Abram  I.  Shaver,  in  said 
township."f  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  first  township  organi- 
zation in  this  region  was  named  Brady.  By  an  act  ap- 
proved July  30,  1830,— the  same  day  which  witnessed  the 
organization  of  Kalamazoo  County  as  it  at  present  exists, — 
the  south  half  of  the  county  was  organized  as  a  township, 
by  the  name  of  Brady,  including  towns  3  and  4  south,  in 
ranges  9,  10, 11,  and  12  west;  while  the  name  Arcadia  was 
given  to  the  north  half-towns  1  and  2  south,  in  ranges  the 
same  as  Brady.  The  townships  of  Prairie  Ronde  and 
Pavilion  (the  latter  including  also  what  is  now  Portage) 
were  set  off  from  Brady  in  1836.  Comstock  had  been 
formed  in  1834,  including  also  what  are  now  Charleston  and 
Climax.  Feb.  16,  1842,  the  name  of  Brady  township  was 
changed  to  Schoolcraft,  the  two  towns  east  of  the  latter 
(now  Brady  and  Wakeshma)  being  given  the  original  name 
of  Brady.  Although  on  the  first  formation  of  the  town- 
ship of  Brady  it  was  provided  that  a  township-meeting 
should  be  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Shaver,  no  record  of 
such  a  meeting  exists,  and  from  what  here  follows  it 
appears  doubtful  if  it  was  ever  held.J 

*  Hon.  E.  L.  Brown's  history  of  Schoolcraft. 

t  Territorial  Laws  of  Michigan,  1829. 

t  No  record  of  such  election  is  found  in  Kalamazoo  County,  but  as 
it  was  then  attached  to  St.  Joseph  County  for  judicial  purposes,  the 
record  probably  exists  in  that  county.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  for  the  latter  county,  held  April  19,  1830,  Luther 
Newton,  Supervisor  of  White  Pigeon  township,  Henry  Powers,  Super- 
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The  first  settlers  of  Brady  township,  as  organized  in 
1830,  were  mainly  in  the  townships  of  Schoolcraft  and 
Prairie  llonde,  since  organized  from  the  former.  The  first 
entries  in  the  original  records  of  Brady  are  the  following: 

"To  the  Electors  of  the  Township  of  Brady,  in  Kalamazoo  County  : 
"  The  undersigned  persons,  citizens  and  freeholders  in  said  town- 
ship, deeming  it  necessary  as  well  as  interesting  to  the  community 
that  a  speedy  election  of  the  township  officers  should  take  place,  for 
the  promotion  of  our  social  relations  in  establishing  roads  and  divid- 
ing the  township  into  school  districts,  do  hereby  give  notice  to  the  in- 
habitants of  said  township  to  meet  for  the   purpose  of  holding  a 
special  meeting  on  Tuesday,  the  fourteenth  day  of  December,  inst.,  at 
ten  of  the  clock  a.m.,  at  the  dwelling-house  of   Abner  Calhoon,  on 
Prairie  Ronde,  to  act  on  the  following  articles,  viz.  : 
"  1st.  To  chose  a  moderator  to  preside  in  said  meeting. 
"  2d.  To  make  choice  of  a  township  clerk. 
"3d.  To  elect  three  commissioners  of  highways. 
"4th.  To  elect  five  commissioners  of  common  schools. 
"William  Duncan, 
"  Daniel  Bacon, 
"Delamoiie  Duncan, 
"  John  Insley,  <-  Freeholders. 

"Franklin  Howard, 
"George  Brown, 
"David  Beadle, 
"Brady  Township,  Dec.  6,  1830." 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  notice,  a  special  election  was 
held  at  the  time  and  place  designated,  resulting  in  the 
choice  of  the  following  officers,  viz. :  Iload  Commissioners, 
Stephen  Hoyt,  Bazel  Harrison,  and  William  Bishop;  Town- 
ship Clerk,  Christopher  Bair ;  School  Commissioners,  Joel 
Clark,  Stephen  Hoyt,  Abiel  Fellows,  Isaac  Sumner,  Abram 
I.  Shaver.  The  judges  of  this  election  were  A.  I.  Shaver 
and  John  Wild. 

At  the  first  annual  township-meeting  in  Brady,  held  at 
the  house  of  Abner  Calhoon,  on  Monday,  April  4,  1831, 
it  was 

"  Voted,  To  elect  a  committee  of  three  persons  to  select  a  seat,  or 
sites,  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  for  a  publick  Burying-Ground. 
Abiel  Fellows,  Bazel  Harrison,  and  William  Duncan  were  elected. 

"  Voted,  To  raise  a  bounty  on  wolf-scalps. 

"  Voted,  That  the  next  annual  Township  Meeting  be  held  at  the 
dwelling-house  of  Thaddeus  Smith,  in  said  township." 

Previous  to  voting  for  officers  it  was 

"  Voted,  To  elect  all  township  officers  by  a  general  ticket;  that  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  township  of  Brady  liable  to  pay  taxes  be  en- 
titled to  vote  in  this  election;  to  elect  but  three  Assessors  for  the  en- 
suing year;  to  elect  but  one  Constable;  to  elect  three  Fence-Viewers; 
to  elect  one  Pound-Master." 

David  E.  Brown  was  moderator,  and  Hosea  B.  Huston 
was  clerk  of  the  meeting.  The  result  of  the  election  was 
the  choice  of  the  following  officers  :  Supervisor,  Edwin 
H.  Lothrop ;  Road  Commissioners,  Aaron  Burson,  Bazel 
Harrison,  Wm.  Duncan;  School  Commissioners,  David  E. 
Brown,  Edwin  H.  Lothrop,  Wm.  Duncan,  Thaddeus  Smith, 
Joel  Clark  ;  Assessors,  Isaac  Sumner,  Wm.  Duncan,  Nathan 
Cobb;  Collector,  Ephraim  Harrison ;  Constable,  Charles  A. 
Williams;  Poundmaster,  John  Insley;  Fence- Viewers, 
John  Brown,  Abiel  Fellows,  Alanson  Wood;  Overseers  of 


visor  of  Sherman  township,  and  William  Duncan,  Supervisor  of  Brady 
township  (Kalamazoo  County,  etc.),  met  at  the  house  of  A.  Savery 
and  organized  the  Board.  A  tax  was  levied  for  county  purposes,  and 
of  the  whole  amount  $30  were  apportioned  to  be  raised  in  Brady.  The 
Board  instructed  assessors  to  return  horses  at  $30  each,  oxen  at  $40 
per  yoke,  and  cows  at  $10,  all  of  which  animals  should  be  over  three 
years  old.-^ffistory  of  St.  Joseph  County ;  Mich.,  p.  29. 
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Highways,  Richard  Holmes,  Abiel  Fellows,  Franklin  How- 
ard, John  Kelly.  For  County  Treasurer,  Isaac  Sumner 
received  26  votes,  David  E.  Brown  2,  Edwin  Kellogg  1, 
John  Kelly  3. 

At  an  election  held  Monday,  July  11,  1831,  Calvin 
Brittain  received  31  votes  for  member  to  represent  the  dis- 
trict in  the  Legislative  Council.  For  delegate  to  Congress 
from  the  Territory,  Austin  E.  Wing  received  22  votes, 
Samuel  W.  Dexter  7,  and  John  R.  Williams  2. 

The  annual  meeting  for  1832  was  convened,  as  per  ad- 
journment, at  Thaddeus  Smith's  dwelling,  but  on  motion 
was  adjourned  to  the  "  new  tavern-house  in  Schoolcraft." 
It  was  voted  to  raise  a  tax  to  pay  for  wolf-scalps.  The 
sums  paid  for  those  trophies  were  fixed  at  two  dollars  for 
all  over  the  age  of  six  months,  and  a  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
for  all  under,  "  the  age  to  be  ascertained  and  determined 
by  the  supervisor.11 

At  a  special  meeting  held  Aug.  17,  1832,  Benjamin 
Taylor,  Ambrose  Searle,  and  J.  A.  Smith  were  elected 
School  Inspectors,  Ephraim  Harrison,  Constable  and  Col- 
lector. 

In  July,  1833,  Lucius  Lyon  received  118  votes  for  dele- 
gate to  Congress,  Austin  E.  Wing,  17. 

At  a  meeting  held  April  4,  1835,  to  choose  delegates  to 
attend  the  Constitutional  Convention  at  Detroit  in  May  fol- 
lowing, Lucius  Lyon  received  164  votes;  Lvman  I.  Dan- 
iels, 158 ;  Hezekiah  G.  Wells,  145  ;  Lovell  Moore,  96 ; 
Wm.  H.  Welch,  58;  Joseph  Miller,  52;  scattering,  11. 

In  1835  the  bounty  on  wolves,  was  raised  to  four  dollars 
for  the  scalp  of  each  one  caught  in  the  township,  and  the 
sum  of  $200  was  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

At  the  general  election  held  in  October,  1835,  the  fol- 
lowing vote  was  cast :  For  Governor,  Stevens  T.  Mason 
received  156  votes :  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Edward 
Mundy,  155:  for  Representative  in  Congress,  Isaac  E. 
Crary,  144;  James  Smith,  Jr.,  14:  for  Senators,  John  S. 
Barry,  212;  Calvin  Brittain,  207;  Titus  B.  Willard,  84; 
Horace  H.  Comstock,  125;  James  Smith,  Jr.,  1:  for 
Representative,  Hezekiah  G.  Wells,  99  ;  Cyrus  Lovell,  88 ; 
Edwin  H.  Lothrop,  131  ;  Cyren  Burdick,  118 :  for  ratifica- 
tion of  the  State  constitution,  204. 

In  1837  it  was  voted  to  raise  $300  for  the  support  of 
the  common  schools  of  the  township.  In  1839,  the  meet- 
ing, after  convening  at  the  house  of  John  M.  Gilman  at 
Schoolcraft,  adjourned  to  the  school-house  in  the  village, 
where  the  remaining  business  of  the  day  was  transacted. 

TOWNSHIP   OFFICERS. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  officers  of  the 
township  from  1832  to  1879,  inclusive,  those  previous  to 
1842  being  for  Brady,  and  after  that  date  for  Schoolcraft; 
the  latter  township  having  been  organized  in  the  year 
named,  and  given  a  name  to  correspond  with  the  village 
and  post-office : 

SUPERVISORS. 
1832,  Edwin  Kellogg;  1833-34,  Jeremiah  Humphreys;  1835-36, 
Joseph  A.  Smith;  1837,  Edwin  H.  Lothrop;  1838,  E.  Lakin 
Brown;  1839,  Stephen  Vickery;  1840,  Samuel  J.  Cobb;  1841, 
Stephen  Vickery;  1842,  Edwin  H.  Lothrop;  1843,  Stephen 
Vickery ;  1844-45,  Hezekiah  G.  Wells;  1846,  Edwin  H.  Lothrop; 
1847,  Jonas  Allen ;  1848,  Mills  N..  £uncan  ;  1849,  Edwin  H,  Loth^ 


rop  ;  1850,  James  F.  Murray;  1851-52,  Mills  N.  Duncan;  1853, 
E.  Lakin  Brown;  1854-55,  Jerome  T.  Cobb;  1856,  Edwin  H. 
Lothrop  ;  1857-62,  James  M.  Neasmith;  1863-65,  Moses  R.  Cobb; 
1866-69,  Henry  P.  Smith  ;  1870,  James  M.  Neasmith;  1871,  H. 
P.Smith;  1872,  J.  M.  Neasmith;  1873-76,  Edwin  F.  Duncan; 
1877-78,  Malachi  Cox  ;  1879,  George  A.  Douglass. 

TOWNSHIP  CLERKS. 

1832,  Preston  J.  McCreary ;  1833,  J.Addison  Smith;  1834-35,  Elijah 
Fletcher;  1836,  Jeremiah  Humphreys;  1837,  John  Dix ;  1838 
-39,  Alexander  H.  Scott;  1840-41,  M.  R.  Cobb;  1842,  Mills  N. 
Duncan;  1843,  David  U.  Cobb;  1844-45,  Henry  Bishop;  1846, 
George  F.Kidder;  1847,  Alonzo  W.  Mack;  1848,  Amos  D.Allen 
1849,  David. Hubbard,  Jr.;  1850,  Elisha  A.  Simmons;  1851-53 
Seneca  Smith ;  1854,  Henry  P.  Smith  (Seneca  Smith,  deputy) 
1855-72,  Seneca  Smith;  1873-75,  Franklin  Barnhart;  1876. 
David  Kimble;  1877,  Manfred  Hill;  1878,  Tyrrell  Rayner,  Jr. 
1879,  John  W.  Briggs,  M.D. 

ASSESSORS. 

1832,  Abiel  Fellows,  Isaac  Sumner,  Nathan  Cobb ;  1833,  Ruel  Starr, 
John  Perrine,  Ebenezer  Field;  1834,  Elijah  Root,  Samuel 
Hackett,  Samuel  0.  Wells;  1835,  John  E.  Howard,  Andrew  Mc- 
Kinstry,  Jonathan  Wood  ;  1836,  S.  0.  Wells,  Moses  Austin,  Alan- 
son  Beals;  1837,  Salmon  Grout,  James  Townsend,  Israel  R. 
Brown;  1838,  John  Brown,  Stephen  Wilbur,  Charles  B.  Avery;* 
1839,  Stephen  Vickery,  Hail  Bates,  Andrew  Y.  Moore;  1840,  A. 
Y.  Moore,  S.  Vickery,  S.  Wilbur;  1841,  S.  Wilbur,  S.  Vickery,  B. 
S.  Williams;  1842,  Hail  Bates,  Elias  Rawson;  1843,  Elias  Raw- 
son,  M.  R.  Cobb  ;  1844-45,  John  McComsey,  Elias  Rawson;  1846, 
James  II.  Hogarth,  William  Dickinson  ;  1847,  L.  B.  Hathaway, 
Elias  Rawson;  1848,  no  record;  1849,  Stephen  Wilbur,  Elias 
Rawson;  1850,  Stephen  Wilbur,  Jonas  Allen. 

COLLECTORS. 

1832,  Roswell  Kelsey  ;  1833,  D.  M.  Dickson ;  1834-36,  James  N.  Dens- 

more;f  1837-38,  Charles  Fisher;  1839,  Isaiah  Burson ;  1840-41, 

Amos  D.  Allen. 

TREASURERS. 

1839-40,  John  Dix;  1841,  Nathan  M.  Thomas,  M.D. ;  1842-43,  Heze- 
kiah G.  Wells;  1844,  M.  R.  Cobb;  1845-46,  Mills  N.  Duncan; 
1847-48,  Stephen  S.  Cobb;  1849,  Joseph  Briggs;  1850-52,  Fred- 
erick Dale  ;  1853-56,  William  Dickinson ;  1857,  Thaddeus  Smith  ; 
1858-64,  William  Fisher;  1865-67,  Charles  F.Wheeler;  1868-70, 
Samuel  G.  Mason;  1871,  Charles  F.  Wheeler;  1872,  Robert 
Frakes;  1873,  Wallace  Vickery ;  1874-76,  Andrew  J.  Johnson; 
1877-78,  Wallace  Vickery;  1879,  William  H.  Woodward. 

JUSTICES  OF   THE  PEACE. 

1838,  Thaddeus  Smith,  Andrew  Y.  Moore,  Joshua  B.  Durkin;  1839, 
Alanson  Beals;  1840,  Joshua  B.  Durkin,  Isaiah  Burson;  1841, 
Isaiah  Burrows;  1842,  Thaddeus  Smith,  Samuel  P.  Cobb;  1843, 
Charles  M.  Cooper,  Aaron  Burson;  1844,  Stephen  Vickery  ;  1845, 
Amos  D.  Allen;  1846,  E.  B.  Dyckman;  1847,  Thaddeus  Smith; 
1848,  Lyman  Francis;  1849,  William  Dickinson;  1850,  Russell 
Bishop ;  1851,  Thaddeus  Smith,  Isaac  A.  Briggs ;  1852,  Isaac  A. 
Briggs;  1853,  William  Dickinson;  1854,  Russell  Bishop,  E.  L. 
Brown;  1855,  John  Fraser;  1856,  Elijah  K.  Purdy ;  1857,  Zeno 
Gould,  Bildad  Bennett  (vacancy),  Daniel  P.  Anderson  (vacancy); 
1858,  Russell  Bishop;  1859,  Daniel  P.  Anderson,  Isaac  Allen  (va- 
cancy) ;  1860,  Bildad  Bennett ;  1861,  Preston  Taylor,  Wesley  Mar- 
tin ;  1862,  Wesley  Martin  ;  1863,  Isaac  N.  Merrick;  1864,  Henry 
P.  Smith ;  1865,  Isaac  Allen  ;  1866,  Wesley  Martin,  Samuel  Haw- 
kins; 1867,  Samuel  Hawkins;  1868,  Charles  Ellis,  Henry  P. 
Smith;  1869,  Daniel  Bowe;  1870,  James  W.  Parkhurst;  1871,  S. 
Hawkins,  Wesley  Martin;  1872,  Gilbert  L.  Townsend;  1873, 
Daniel  Bowe,  Godfrey  E.  Knight;  1874,  Wesley  Martin;  1875, 
Samuel  Hawkins;  1876,  G.  Lee  Clark;  1877,  Henry  P.  Smith; 
1878,  Wesley  Martin;  1879,  Daniel  P.  Anderson. 
COMMISSIONERS  OF  HIGHWAYS. 

1832,  Aaron  Burson,  John  Perrine,  Jonathan  Wood ;  1833,  James 
Noyes,  Joel  Clark,  Caleb  Sweetland;  1834,  John  Insley,  John 

*  Special  meeting,  April  23,  1838,  ^t  which  Samuel  P.  Cobb  was 
elected. 

f  At  a  special  meeting  held  Dec.  6,  1836,  James  H.  Hogsett  was 
elected. 


S.  F.BROWN. 


was  born  in  Loudon  Co.,  Va.,  Dec.  31,  1819.  When 
eleven  years  of  age  he  emigrated  to  Schoolcraft  with  his 
father's  family,  and  settled  at  what  is  known  as  Virginia 
Corners,  named  from  the  fact  that  some  forty  of  its 
people  came  from  Virginia  and  settled  there  in  the  fall 
of  1830.  His  father,  John  Brown,  purchased  his  land 
from  government,  assisted  in  the  early  settlement  of  the 
county,  raised  a  family  of  six  children,  and  died  Oct.  18, 
1875,  aged  eighty-four  years.  His  widow  is  still  living 
in  her  eighty-fifth  year. 

The  immediate  subject  of  this  sketch,  Stephen  F. 
Brown,  had  only  limited  means  of  education,  there  being 
no  school,  or  school  district,  in  Kalamazoo  County  when 
he  settled  there;  but  having  an  inclination  for  knowl- 
edge, he  made  good  use  of  such  books  as  could  be  pro- 
cured until  a  school  was  established ;  and  by  observation 
and  natural  tact  he  has  acquired  a  State  reputation  for 
integrity,  ability,  and  good  common  sense.  He  has  been 
called  to  fill  several  offices  of  trust  and  honor.  From 
1856  to  1860  he  represented  his  district  in  the  Legisla- 
ture.  In  1860  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  for  two 


years,  and  was  re-elected  in  1864.  Having  been  raised 
on  a  farm,  he  has  made  that  the  business  of  his  life.  He 
has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  agriculture.  Upon  the  organ- 
ization of  the  grange  in  Schoolcraft,  he  was  the  first  Mas- 
ter of  the  subordinate  grange  of  that  town.  He  was  also 
the  first  Master  of  the  State  Grange,  which  office  he  held 
for  two  years.  He  was  subsequently  elected  treasurer  of 
the  State  Grange,  which  office  he  now  holds.  Mr.  Brown 
married,  July  4,  1841,  Maria  Patrick,  formerly  from 
Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  by  whom  he  has  had  four  children,— 
all  now  living,  except  the  oldest  son. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Brown  was  married  he  purchased  some 
unimproved  land  near  his  father's  farm,  and  commenced 
to  make  himself  a  home,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
He  now  owns  a  fine  farm  of  more  than  two  hundred 
acres  under  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  with  the  sur- 
roundings of  a  thrifty  farmer.  For  nearly  a  half 
century  Mr.  Brown  has  been  a  resident  of  Kalamazoo 
County,  and  has  witnessed  its  transformation  from  a 
wilderness  to  a  populous  and  cultivated  region.  He 
is  a  self-made  and  representative  man. 
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Kelly,  James  Noyes ;  1835,  John  E.  Howard,  John  Kelly,  James 
Armstrong;  1836,  Nathan  M.  Thomas,  S.  0.  Wells,  Thomas  J. 
Chaffee;  1837,  David  Burson,  Albert  E.  Bull,  Rufus  A.  Royce; 
1838,  George  Leland,  A.  K.  Burson,  Stephen  Wilbur;  1839,  John 
Brown,  A.  Y.  Moore,  Aaron  Burson  ;  1840,  Bradley  S.  Williams, 
S.  Viekery,  S.  Wilbur ;  1841,  Asa  Proctor,  E.  L.  Briggs,  B.  S. 
Williams;  1842,  James  Bates,  Samuel  Francisco,  William  P.  Car- 
mon;  1843,  W.  P.  Carmon,  Joseph  Frakes,  Stephen  F.  Brown; 
1844,  S.  F.  Brown,  William  Judson,  Luther  B.  Hathaway;  1845, 
James  Knight,  William  Judson,  Stephen  F.  Brown;  1846,  John 
Fraser,  Godfrey  Knight;  1847,  R.  Pursei,  William  P.  Carmon, 
John  McComsey;  1818,  R.  Pursei,  John  McComsey,  Jerome  T. 
Cobb;  1849,  Andrew  Y.  Moore;  1850,  William  Bair;  1851, 
Jerome  T.Cobb;  1852,  Edwin  H.  Lothrop;  1853,  James  F.  Murray; 
1854,  John  Fraser;  1855,  E.  H.  Lothrop,  S.  F.  Brown;  1856, 
Evert  B.  Dyckman  ;  1857,  John  Fraser;  1858,  Peter  Osterhout, 
William  Bair;  1859,  Henry  Bishop,  William  Bair;  1860,  Peter 
Osterhout;  1861,  Daniel  Struble;  1862,  Henry  Bishop;  1863, 
Peter  Osterhout,  J.  T.  Cobb;  1864,  Daniel  Struble;  1865,  Jona- 
than Sidler;  1866,  Sumner  Hemmingway ;  1867,  Daniel  Struble; 
1868,  T.  W.  Finlay,  Wesley  Martin  (in  place  of  J.  T.  Cobb, 
elected  and  resigned)  ;  1869,  Wesley  Martin  ;  1870,  James  Kirby  ; 
1871,  Thomas  W.  Finlay;  1872,  John  A.  Strickland;  1873,  Jona- 
than Sidler,  S.  F.  Brown;  1874-75,  James  M.  Neasmith;  1876- 
77,  Albert  B.  Judson;  1878,  Gilbert  Stuart;  1879,  Asbury  Daw- 
son. 

SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS. 
1833,  Abiel  FeHows,  Darius  Wells,  James  Noyes;  1834,  James  Smith, 
Jr.,  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  death  of  Abiel  Fellows;   1835,  Ste- 
phen Field;  1836,  Benjamin  Taylor,  Isaac  Briggs,  Martin  Mc- 
Kean. 

SCHOOL  INSPECTORS. 

1833,  Edwin  H.  Lothrop,  J.  Humphrey,  Thaddeus  Smith  :  1835,  Jo- 
seph A.  Smith,  E.  Lakin  Brown,  D.  M.  Di#on,  S.  0.  Wells,  An- 
drew McKinstry;  1836,  James  Smith,  Jr.,  Edwin  II.  Lothrop, 
E.  Lakin  Brown,  D.  M.  Dixon,  H.  G.  Wells;  1837,  Benjamin 
Taylor,  E.  H.  Lothrop,  Stephen  Viekery  ;  1838,  S.  Viekery,  E.  H. 
Lothrop,  E.  Lakin  Brown;  1839,  E.  Lakin  Brown,  S.  Viekery, 
Jeremiah  Humphrey;  1840,  S.  Viekery,  Jesse  Thomas,  George 
V.  Lothrop  ;  1841,  H.  G.  Wells,  S.  Viekery,  E.  L.  Brown  ;  1842, 
H.  G.  Wells,  E.  L.  Brown,  M.  R.  Cobb;  1843,  II.  G.  Wells,  E.  L. 
Brown;  1844,  Hezekiah  G.  Wells;  1845,  E.  Lakin  Brown;  1846, 
John  Carmon;  1847,  E.  Lakin  Brown;  1848-50,  II.  G.Wells; 
1851,  Elias  Cooley,  Jr.;  1852-53,  H.G.Wells;  1854,  Edmund 
Fish;  1855,  James  M.  Neasmith;  1856,  Stephen  Viekery;  1857, 
Roswell  R.  Prentice;  1858,  Eleazer  Beebe;  1859,  R.  R.  Prentice: 
1860,  E.W.Beebe,  Charles  F.  Wheeler;  1861,  Charles  F.  Wheeler; 
1862,  Elisha  A.  Simmons;  1863,  Charles  F.  Wheeler;  1864,  Eli- 
sha  A.  Simmons;  1865,  Wesley  Martin;  1866,  James  M.  Shafer; 
1867,  Jerome  T.  Cobb;  1868,  William  T.  Smith;  1869,  William 
Fisher;  1870,  Charles  F.  Wheeler;  1871,  William  Fisher;  1872, 
Moses  R.  Cobb;  1873,  William  Fisher;  1874,  Philip  D.  Miller; 
1875,  Moses  R.  Cobb;  1876,  P.  D.  Miller;  1877,  Gilbert  Stuart; 
1878,  Walker  Kniss;  1879,  George  L.  Stuart. 

SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENTS. 
1875,  Alexander  B.  Rath;  1876,  G.  A.  Douglass;  1877,  Wm.  Roberts ; 
1878,  G.  L.  Clark  ;  1879,  Lewis  L.  Perrin. 

DRAIN  COMMISSIONERS. 
1874,  Daniel  P.  Anderson;  1876,  Moses  F.  Woodward;  1877,  Henry 
C.  llawson;  1878,  Wallace  Frakes;  1879,  Moses  F.  Woodward. 

OVERSEERS  OF  THE  POOR. 
1832,  John  Knight,  Thomas  M.  Stanley;  1833,  Bazcl  Harrison,  T.  M. 
Stanley;  1834,  William  Bates,  Joseph  Eastland;  1835,  John 
Brown,  William  Duncan  ;  1836,  Aaron  Burson,  Ira  Lyon ;  1837- 
39,  Aaron  Burson,  William  Smith;  1840,  Silas  C.  Briggs;  1841, 
Silas  C.  Briggs,  James  Portman  (latter  removed,  and  H.  G.Wells 
appointed  to  fill  vacancy);  1842,  H.  G.  Wells,  S.  C.  Briggs;  1843 
-44,  H.  G.  Wells,  William  Judson;  1845,  Alex.  II.  Scott,  William 
Judson;  1846,  A.  Y.  Moore,  Hugh  Finlay;  1847,  A.  K.  Burson, 
William  Judson;  1848-49,  H.  H.  Seott,  William  Judson;  1850 
-51,  A.  H.  Seott,  George  Leland;  1852,  A.  II.  Scott,  C.  P.  Oster- 
hout; 1853,  Oliver  Eldrod,  Isaiah  W.  Pursei;  1855,  A.  H.  Scott, 


E.  L.  Briggs;  1856,  0.  R.  Hatch,  E.  G.  Robinson;  1857,  A.  S. 
Briggs,  E.  B.  Hanks;  1858,  Henry  Bishop,  Asa  S.  Briggs;  1859, 
A.  H.  Scott,  Daniel  Struble. 

CONSTABLES. 
1832,  Roswell  Kelsey ;  1833,  *D.  M.  Dickson,  A.  Fitzgerald,  John 
Chandler;  1834,  James  N.  Densmore;  1835-36,  James  N.  Dens- 
more,  James  H.  Hogshett,  elected  at  special  meeting  in  December, 
1836;  1837,  Charles  Fisher,  John  W.  Noyes;  1838,  Charles 
Fisher,  George  E.  Lloyd ;  1839,  George  E.  Lloyd,  Isaiah  Burson  ; 
1840,  A.  D.  Allen,  George  E.  Lloyd;  1841,  A.  D.  Allen,  Reuben 
S.  Hawley,  Lyman  P.  Lewis,  John  W.  Noyes;  1842-44,  A.  D. 
Allen,  John  B.  Seacoy ;  1845,  J.  B.  Seacoy,  Samuel  Francisco; 
1846,  J.  B.  Seacoy,  G.  E.  Lloyd;  1847,  S.  Grout,  Jonah  Pursei; 
1848,  II.  P.  Smith,  Charles  Dey  Armond;  1849,  Henry  P.Smith, 
William  Fisher;  1850,  II.  P.  Smith,  William  Fisher,  C.  B.  Dey 
Armond;  1851,  William  Fisher,  C.  B.  Dey  Armond;  1852,  Wm. 
Fisher,  Andrew  J.  Ide  ;  1853,  Uriah  Hurson,  Henry  P.  Smith, 
William  Fisher,  John  B.  Seacoy;  1854,  William  Fisher,  John 
Boughton;  1855,  William  Fisher,  Marco  B.  Royce, Salmon  Grout; 
1856,  William  Fisher,  Frederick  Dale,  Oliver  C.  Gregg,  Uriah 
Hurson;  1857,  William  Fisher,  John  Finlay,  John  Clermont, 
Thomas  Holmes;  1858,  William  Fisher,  L.  A.  Hayward,  John 
Finlay,  C.  B.  Dey  Armond;  1859,  William  Fisher,  Anson  Bon- 
foey,  John  Finlay,  J.  J.  Rice;  1860,  William  Fisher,  Peter  Oster- 
hout, D.  R.  Noyes,  C.  B.  Dey  Armond ;  1861,  William  Fisher, 
Edwin  Sterne,  John  J.  Rice,  Thomas  W.  Finley;  1862,  William 
Fisher,  John  McCreary,  John  Finlay,  John  J.  Rice;  1863,  A. 
Joslin,  William  Fisher,  J.  Frank  Taylor,  J.  J.  Rice;  1864,  Wil- 
liam Fisher,  Oscar  R.  Hatch,  John  Finlay,  Alanson  J.  Joslin; 
1865,  William  Fisher,  0.  R.  Hatch,  John  Finlay,  N.  S.  Wolver- 
ton;  1866,  William  Fisher,  Andrew  J.  Johnson,  Charles  Adams, 
Oscar  R.  Hatch;  1867,  William  Fisher,  Charles  Adams,  John 
Finlay,  Charles  Underwood;  1868,  William  Fisher,  G.  J.  Spit- 
zer,  John  Finlay,  Fred.  Dale;  1869,  John  Finlay,  James  How- 
ard, John  Dix,  Frederick  Dale;  1870-71,  John  II.  Dix,  C.  Un- 
derwood, James  Howard,  John  S.  Day;  1872,  John  II.  Dix,  John 
D.  Strew,  John  S.  Day,  Austin  Martin;  1873,  James  Major,  John 
D.  Strew,  Josiah  Allen,  John  S.  Day;  1874,  J.  M.  Major,  Theo. 
W.  Smith,  J.  D.  Strew,  John  S.  Day;  1875,  John  S.  Day,  James 
J.  Howard,  T.  W.  Smith,  Joseph  Roberta;  1876,  II.  G.  Allen, 
T.  W.  Smith,  J.  J.  Howard,  John  S.  Dcty;  1877,  II.  G.  Allen, 
J.  J.  Howard,  William  B.  Cobb,  T.  W.  Smith  ;  1878,  Volney  John- 
son, Michael  Grimes,  W.  II.  Norton,  Seth  D.  Thompson  ;  1879, 
T.  W.  Smith,  Joseph  Roberts,  J.  J.  Howard,  Arthur  Briggs. 

EARLY   ROADS. 

The  following  items  are  descriptive  of  the  first  recorded 
highways  in  what  is  now  Schoolcraft  township  : 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  Commissioners  of  Publick  Highways  for  the 
township  of  Brady,  Kalamazoo  County,  Michigan  Territory,  under  a 
conviction  that  Publick  interest  requires  it,  do  hereby  declare  the 
following  roads  as  publick  highways,  viz. :  Beginning  at  the  section 
corner  between  sections  5  <fc  6,  7  &  8,  Township  4  South,  Range  11 
West;  thence  south  on  section  line  and  terminating  at  half-mile  stake, 
between  sections  31  &  32,  in  said  town  and  range.  Also  another  road 
commencing  at  the  corner  of  sections  4  &  5,  8  &  9,  of  T.  4  S.,  R.  11 
W. ;  thence  directly  west  to  the  corner  of  sections  1  &  2,  11  &  12,  T. 
4  S.,  R.  12  W.;  thence  N.  87°  30',  W.  140  Poles;  thence  S.  69°,  W. 
36  Poles,  to  the  line  between  sections  2  &  11 ;  thence  on  said  line  W.  to 
the  corner  between  sections  3  &  4,  9  &  10.  Also  another  road  com- 
mencing 80  rods  east  of  the  corner  of  sections  5  &  6,  7  &  8,  T.  4  S., 
R.  11  W. ;  thence  N.  50  Poles;  thence  N.  22°,  E.  164  Poles,  to  the 
bridge  on  Portage;  thence  a  northwesterly  course  a  half-mile  nearly 
to  the  township  line;  this  road  to  vary  to  suit  the  ground  wherever 
necessary.     Given  under  our  hands  the22d  day  of  April,  1831. 

"  Bazel  Harrison,  ~\ 

"  Aaron  Burson,      >  Road  Commissioners." 

"  Wm.  Duncan,         J 


"We,  the  undersigned,  Commissioners  of  Publick  Highways  for 
the  township  of  Brady,  do  hereby  establish  and  declare  a  road  on  the 
following  points  a  publick  highway,  viz. :  Beginning  at  the  quarter 
stake  on  the  east  line  of  section  Thirty,  in  Town  4  South,  Range  11 
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West;  thence  West  5°  south  to  the  quarter  stake  on  township  line ; 
thence  west  7°  south  section  25  in  town  4  South,  Range  12  west,  to 
quarter  stake;  thence  west  7°  south  to  the  centre  of  section  26  in  said 
Town  4  south,  Range  12  west,  being  one  half-mile  from  the  quarter 
stakes;  and  thence  terminating  in  the*  intersection  of  a  road  leading 
from  north  to  south  across  said  section. 

"  Given  under  our  hands  the  21st  day  of  May,  a.d.  1831. 

"Aaron  Burson, 

"  Bazel  Harrison,  J*  Road  Commissi  oner 8.' 

"  Wm. 


.ron  Burson,      \ 
.zel  Harrison,  >  j 
vt.  Duncan,         J 


These,  with  a  few  others  laid  out  in  what  is  now  Prairie 
Honde  township  at  a  still  earlier  date,  were  the  first  ones 
recorded  in  the  original  book  of  records  for  Brady  township. 
Various  alterations  were  made  and  new  roads  laid  in  rapid 
succession,  and  in  a  very  few  years  the  settlers  on  Prairie 
Ronde,  Gourd-Neck  Prairie,  and  in  their  vicinity  possessed 
ample  highway  facilities. 

VILLAGE    OF   SCHOOLCRAFT. 

The  first  permanent  settler  on  the  site  of  this  village  was 
Thaddeus  Smith,  but  claims  had  been  made  upon  the 
ground  and  alleged  improvements  previously  by  men  named 
Rue  and  Bond.  The  latter  in  a  short  time  moved  into  the 
corner  of  Prairie  Ronde  which  reaches  into  Texas  town- 
ship, and  finally  went  to  La  Porte,  Ind.  Rue  also  had  re- 
mained but  a  short  time,  and  no  descendants  of  either  of 
the  men  are  now  in  the  vicinity  of  Schoolcraft. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  an  address  delivered  in 
August,  1875,  before  the  Pioneer  Society  at  Vicksburg,  by 
Hon.  E.  Lakin  Brown,  of  Schoolcraft : 

"On  the  20th  of  April,  1830,  James  Smith,  Jr.,  Hosea  B.  Huston, 
and  myself  left  Windsor  County,  Vermont,  for  the  far  West, — Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan,  where  I  had  relatives  with  whom  I  had  corre- 
sponded, being  the  objective  point.  We  went  by  wagon  to  Fort  Ann, 
New  York,  thence  by  stage  to  Troy.  As  it  was  early  in  the  season 
and  the  canal  scarcely  open,  we  decided  to  take  the  steamer  'Henry 
Clay/  which  left  Troy  in  the  morning,  and  make  a  brief  visit  to  New 
York  City,  then  return  and  take  a  line  boat  to  Buffalo.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time  Ave  started  from  the  hotel,  with  our  baggage,  for  the  boat, 
and  had  nearly  arrived  at  the  wharf  when  we  met  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, who  said  he  was  driving  the  hourly  stage  that  ran  between 
Troy  and  Albany,  about  six  miles,  and  urged  us  to  ride  with  him 
down  to  Albany,  as  he  would  be  there  as  soon  as  the  boat,  which 
always  stopped  there,  and  we  could  then  go  on  board.  We  did  so,  and 
drove  down  about  even  with  the  boat,  but  had  the  mortification  to  see 
the  steamer  pass  right  on,  apparently  without  the  slightest  stop,  on 
her  way  to  New  York.  At  any  rate  we  had  not  time  to  get  on  board. 
Our  view  of  the  disappointment  was  considerably  modified  the  next 
day  when  we  learned  that  the  '  Henry  Clay'  never  reached  New 
York,  but  exploded  her  boilers  near  Newburg,  with  the  most  awful 
destruction  of  passengers  and  crew  that  had  ever  occurred  in  the  his- 
tory of  steamboats. 

"  After  some  delay,  we  took  the  first  line  boat  of  the  season  for  Buf- 
falo, where  we  arrived  after  a  long  but  rather  jovial  passage, — rum, 
brandy,  gin,  being  placarded  on  boards  at  the  door  of  every  shop 
along  the  canal,  and  it  being  thought  rather  a  good  thing  to  patron- 
ize such  convenient  and  hospitable  places. 

"  At  Buffalo,  Thaddeus  Smith,  an  old  neighbor  of  ours  in  Vermont, 
who  had  been  unfortunate  in  business  at  the  South,  and  whose  wife  is 
a  cousin  of  mine,  was  making  a  temporary  stop  with  his  family,  and 
on  him  we  called  and  learned  from  him  that  the  previous  summer — 
1829 — he  had  made  a  journey  to  Michigan,  passing  through  the  Ter- 
ritory from  Detroit  to  the  bend  of  the  Kalamazoo  River — where 
Kalamazoo  now  is — on  foot,  and  had  visited  a  great  prairie,  called 
Prairie  Ronde,  where  settlers  were  just  coming  in;  had  stayed  all 
night  with  one  Harrison,  who  had  settled  the  fall  before  on  the  bank 
of  a  beautiful  little  lake;  and  finally  Prairie  Ronde  was  the  most 
beautiful  place  in  the  world,  and  we  must  go  there  by  all  means.  .  .  . 

"  We  took  passage  for  Detroit  on  the  schooner  '  Marie  Antoinette/ 


and  after  a  terribly  rough  passage  of  seven  days,  the  schooner  losing 
her  jibboom  and  suffering  other  damage,  we  arrived  at  Detroit. 
Thence  to  Ann  Arbor  by  stage.  After  a  few  days  spent  at  this  place, 
Smith  and  Huston  purchased  a  little  pony  and  started  for  Prairie 
Ronde  on  the  ride-and-tie  plan.  At  Prairie  Ronde  they  purchased 
the  claim  of  one  Rue  to  the  land  where  Schoolcraft  now  is,  and  con- 
tracted with  him  to  build  a  log  cabin  suitable  for  a  store,  to  be  lo- 
cated just  in  front  of  Judge  Dyckman's  present  residence,  making  a 
small  advance  in  money.  They  then  returned  to  Ann  Arbor,  whence 
Smith  left  for  New  York  to  purchase  a  small  stock  of  goods.  Huston 
was  to  remain  at  Ann  Arbor  a  few  weeks,  and  return  to  take  charge 
of  the  goods  on  their  arrival.  It  had  been  agreed  with  Thaddeus 
Smith  at  Buffalo  that  if  it  was  decided  to  bring  goods  to  Michigan,  he 
and  his  family  were  to  ship  with  them  on  their  arrival  at  Buffalo,  go 
around  the  lake  to  St.  Joseph,  and  thence  to  Prairie  Ronde,  taking 
an  interest  in  the  concern.  I  returned  directly  to  Vermont.  Smith 
sent  on  a  splendid  stock  of  goods,  to  the  amount  of  seven  hundred 
dollars  ($700),  and  returned  to  Vermont,  and  did  not  remove  to  Michi- 
gan with  his  family  till  June,  1833. 

"  In  due  time  the  schooner  arrived  at  St.  Joseph,  and  the  goods 
were  boated  up  the  St.  Joseph  River  to  Mclntaffer's,  where  Lockport 
now  is,  the  eager  settlers  readily  furnishing  teams  to  transport  them 
to  Prairie  Ronde,  where  they  arrived  late  in  the  summer. 

"  Huston,  in  the  mean  time,  had  returned  to  Prairie  Ronde,  and 
found  that  Rue,  instead  of  building  the  cabin,  as  agreed,  had  resold 
his  claim  to  one  Bond  and  left  the  country;  so  neither  goods  nor 
family  had  house  or  home.  It  was  finally  arranged  that  they  should 
occupy  a  part  of  the  little  cabin  of  Abner  Calhoon,  on  the  west  side, 
where  they  spent  the  winter,  and  in  the  early  spring  built  a  rather 
large  log  house  on  a  claim  purchased  of  Nathan  Harrison,  now  a  part 
of  my  farm  at  Schoolcraft,  and  moved  there.  The  next  spring — 1831 
— James  Smith,  Jr.,  with  his  brother,  Joseph  Addison  Smith,  and  his 
brother-in-law,  James  Walker,  Esq.,  of  New  Hampshire,  visited  Prai- 
rie Ronde,  and  attended  the  land-sales  at  Monroe,  Walker  loaning 
money  to  several  of^ahe  settlers  to  enable  them  to  secure  their  loca- 
tions, making  no  purchases  for  himself.  Addison  Smith  became  a 
member  of  the  trading  firm,  and  James  returned  by  way  of  New  York, 
sending  forward  a  fair  stock  of  goods  fur  two  stores,  with  the  under- 
standing that  another  establishment  should  be  opened  at  Kalamazoo, 
under  Huston's  superintendence. 

"  This  was  done,  Huston  erecting  a  very  respectable  two-story  frame 
building,  occupied  afterwards  by  McBride  as  a  printing-office,  and 
for  many  years  known  as  the  l  old  music  store.'  So  here  we  arrive  at 
two  more  unquestioned  facts  in  the  history  of  the  county,  to  wit: 
That  the  first  stock  of  goods  opened  in  the  county  was  at  Prairie 
Ronde,  in  1830,  and  the  first  at  Kalamazoo,  then  Bronson,  was  in 
1831,  both  by  the  firm  of  Smith,  Huston  &  Co.  This  brings  me  to 
the  time  of  my  return  to  Michigan  and  arrival  at  Schoolcraft,  Nov.  5, 
1831.  At  that  time  the  village  of  Schoolcraft  had  just  been  laid  out. 
There  was  not  a  house  nor  building  of  any  description  in  the  village, 
except  Smith,  Huston  &  Co.'s  big  store  and  a  little  frame,  raised  the 
day  I  arrived  by  Edwin  Fogg,  from  New  Hampshire,  for  a  cabinet- 
shop.  The  shop  is  now  (1875)  the  dwelling-house  of  John  D.  Strew. 
Johnson  Patrick  was  living  in  an  unfinished  frame  house,  a  half-mile 
east  of  the  village,  where  William  Cobb's  residence  now  is.  This  was 
the  only  framed  house  on  Prairie  Ronde.  On  the  prairie,  including 
Gourd-Neck,  were  some  sixty  log  houses,  built  almost  uniformly 
just  at  the  meeting  of  the  prairie  and  timber.  At  Kalamazoo  were 
four  or  five  log  houses  ;  no  frame  building  except  Huston's  store. 
Soon  after  coming  to  Schoolcraft  I  purchased  the  interest  of  Thaddeus 
Smith  in  the  firm  of  Smith,  Huston  &  Co.,  paying — or  promising  to 
pay,  for  I  had  on  my  arrival  just  eighteen  dollars,  all  told,  and  had 
spent  that — six  hundred  dollars.  On  the  arrival  of  James  Smith,  with 
his  family,  in  June,  1833,  the  firm  was  dissolved,  Huston  taking  the 
Kalamazoo  business,  and  the  two  Smiths,  James  and  Addison,  and 
myself  continued  at  Schoolcraft,  under  the  name  of  J.  &  J.  A.  Smith 
&  Co.,  until  January,  1836,  when  James  Smith  took  the  entire  busi- 
ness and  continued,  either  alone  or  with  partners,  until  his  final 
ruin  and  bankruptcy,  about  1840.     He  died  in  1842. 

"  In  1836,  James,  Addison,  and  John  Smith,  a  brother  of  theirs, 
with  John  H.  Bowman,  of  Three  Rivers,  bought  the  water-power  and 
village  site  of  Three  Rivers,  and  built  the  flouring-mill  there,  which, 
with  other  disastrous  undertakings  on  the  part  of  James  Smith,  hast- 
ened the  ruin,  more  or  less  complete,  of  all  concerned.  John  died 
shortly  after,  and  Addison  returned  to  Vermont  and  was  in  business 


THADDEUS  SMITH 


was  born  in  Cavendish,  Vt.    He  remained  at  the 
paternal  home  until  he  arrived  at  majority,  enjoying 
such  educational  advantages  as  were  offered  by  the 
schools  of  the  locality.      About  1820  he  went  to 
Richmond,  Va.,  where  he  was  engaged  as  clerk  in  a 
store  for  three  years ;  from  thence  to  Petersburg,  Va., 
and  engaged  in  business  for  himself,  during  which 
time  he  married  Miss  Eliza  Parker,  of  his  native 
town.    They  remained  at  Petersburg  about  three 
years  after  their  marriage,  and  in  1829  Mr.  Smith 
made  a  tour  through  Michigan,  prospecting  for  a 
future  home.    Being  attracted  by  the  beautiful  prai- 
rie, he  decided  to  locate  where  now  stands  the  village 
of  Schoolcraft. 
The  next  year  (1830)  he  came  with  his  wife,  and 


engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  with  James  Smith 
for  a  few  years,  when  he  sold  out  and  engaged 
in  farming. 

Thaddeus  Smith  was  an  upright  man,  and  one 
who  had  much  to  do  with  the  early  history  of 
Schoolcraft.  fie  was  for  twenty  years  a  justice  of 
the  peace. 

His  influence  was  always  on  the  side  of  good 
morals,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  community. 
He  died  in  April,  1876,  in  his  eightieth  year,  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him.  Mrs.  Smith  survives  him, 
and  is  now  in  her  seventy-sixth  year.  They  have 
been  the  parents  of  four  children, — one  daughter  died 
in  infancy;  two  daughters  (Hellen  A.  and  Traces 
B.)  and  the  son,  Henry,  reside  in  Schoolcraft. 
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there  a  few  year?,  when  he  also  died.     The  Smiths,  Huston,  and  Bow- 
man are  all  gone  to  the  silent  land.  .  .   . 

"...  John  Dix,  well  known  as  the  keeper  of  the  Big  Island 
Hotel,  and  afterwards  of  the  Three  Rivers  House,  which  he  built, 
came  to  Schoolcraft  in  1834,  and  died  at  Three  Rivers  in  1843.  Capt. 
James  Bates  and  his  brother  Hale  came  in  1837.  The  latter  sub- 
sequently removed  to  Indiana,  and  died  there;  the  former  died  at 
Kalamazoo  in  1870.  Jonas  Allen,  the  sweet  singer  of  Schoolcraft,  also 
came  in  1837,  and  for  forty  years  has  led  an  industrious  and  useful 
life,  his  clear  voice  still  leading  the  choir,  either  in  the  festal  song  or 
in  the  last  solemn  hymn  for  the  dead.  Seneca  Smith,  a  brother  of 
Thaddeus  Smith,  above  mentioned,  came  to  Schoolcraft  in  1838,  and 
died  there  Aug.  5,  1875.  He  held  the  office  of  township  clerk  of  the 
township  of  Schoolcraft  twenty-two  successive  years,  from  1851  to 
1872,  inclusive,  except  one  year,  when  he  filled  the  office  as  deputy. 
Frederick  and  Oscar  Hatch  were  also  from  Vermont;  the  former  now 
at  Schoolcraft,  the  latter  many  years  deceased.  A.  II.  Scott  came  to 
Schoolcraft  with  James  Smith  in  1833.  He  became  my  partner  in 
business  in  1837,  in  which  we  continued  till  1848;  since  then  he  has 
been  in  business  at  Schoolcraft,  at  Chicago,  and  at  St.  Joseph,  where 
he  now  is." 

The  persons  mentioned  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the  foregoing 
address  were  all  from  Vermont,  and  lived  in  the  same 
neighborhood  in  that  State.  James  Smith  is  remembered 
as  being  a  remarkable  though  unfortunate  man,  a  true  gen- 
tleman, and  the  life  of  the  settlement  in  which  he  lived. 
His  father's  family  was  composed  of  distinguished  men. 
An  uncle,  Jeremiah  Smith,  was  Governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire (of  which  State  the  Smiths  were  one  of  the  first  fami- 
lies), a  member  of  the  first  Congress  under  the  consti- 
tution, and  a  judge  of  the  United  States  court.  James 
Smith's  wife  was  a  sister  of  Hon.  E.  L.  Brown,  and  a  most 
estimable  lady.  Her  death  occurred  a  little  more  than  a 
year  before  that  of  her  husband.' 

Thaddeus  Smith,  the  first  one  of  the  name  to  visit  the 
site  of  the  village,  and  the  last  to  be  laid  to  rest  in  the 
bosom  of  the  prairie  which,  forty-seven  years  before,  had 
seemed  so  beautiful  in  his  sight,  was  born  at  Westminster, 
Windham  Co.,  Vt.,  and  while  yet  a  child  removed  with  his 
father  to  the  town  of  Cavendish,  in  the  same  State,  where 
the  family  of  four  sons  and  four  daughters  grew  up  to  ma- 
turity. Of  the  sons,  Ezra  died  many  years  since  in  Indi- 
ana;  Seneca  died  in  Schoolcraft,  in  1875;  Thaddeus  in 
the  same  place,  in  1876  ;  and  Foster  is  now  living  in  the 
township  of  Pavilion,  an  honored  citizen,  and  the  father  of 
a  respectable  family. 

In  1819,  Thaddeus  Smith  went  to  the  State  of  Virginia 
in  search  of  fortune,  and  soon  established  himself  in  a  pros- 
perous business  in  the  city  of  Petersburg.  In  September, 
1825,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Eliza  Parker,  of  Cavendish, 
Vt.,  and  in  company  with  his  bride  left  the  grand  and  green 
old  hills  of  Vermont  for  an  abode  in  the  State  in  which 
Presidents  were  born.  The  financial  crash  of  1827  found 
an  additional  victim  in  Mr.  Smith,  however,  and  with  busi- 
ness prospects  in  that  locality  ruined,  he  returned  the  next 
year  to  Vermont.  In  May  and  June,  1829,  leaving  his 
wife  and  child  with  friends  in  Vermont,  he  made  the  trip 
to  Michigan,  as  mentioned,  and  returned  to  Buffalo  and 
found  employment  in  an  auction  store.  There  his  friends 
met  him  in  the  spring  of  1830,  as  described  by  Mr.  Brown, 
and  his  subsequent  career  has  also  been  portrayed  by  the 
latter  gentleman.  Mr.  Smith's  widow  is  yet  living  in  the 
village  of  Schoolcraft,  where  also  reside  some  of  her  chil- 
dren.    Mrs.  Smith  states  that  after  her  husband  had  seen 


the  goods  for  the  store  safely  shipped  from  Buffalo,  he  ac- 
companied them  with  his  family  as  far  as  Detroit,  where  the 
steamer  was  left,  and  they  proceeded  across  the  country  by 
wagon  or  other  conveyance  as  best  they  could.  At  Detroit 
they  met  James  Knight,  who  was  then  living  on  the  south- 
ern edge  of  the  prairie,  two  or  three  miles  southwest  of 
Schoolcraft.  Mr.  Knight  gave  Mrs.  Smith  a  lucid  descrip- 
tion of  the  home  to  which  she  was  proceeding.  He  left 
Detroit  ahead  of  the  Smiths,  and  returned  on  foot  to  the 
prairie,  arriving  a  day  or  two  before  them.  He  was  the 
first  person  they  met  on  their  arrival.  He  was  a  remark- 
ably strong  man,  and  a  good  pedestrian,  and  his  journeys 
were  generally  performed  on  foot.* 

As  soon  as  possible  Mr.  Smith  erected  a  log  house  for 
himself  and  moved  into  it, — he  having  arrived  in  June, 
1830.  Mr.  Bond,  who  had  purchased  the  Rue  claim, 
built  a  log  cabin  at  about  the  same  time,  and  a  little  north 
of  Smith,  but  removed  from  the  vicinity  soon  after.  The 
c<ibin  built  by  Rue  is  said  by  Mrs.  Smith  to  have  stood 
south  of  her  husband's  place,  near  the  marsh  on  the  pres- 
ent farm  of  Hon.  E.  Lakin  Brown.f 

The  Indians  in  the  vicinity  were  usually  friendly  and 
obliging.  On  their  return  from  hunting  excursions,  they 
brought  supplies  of  choice  venison  to  Mr.  Smith,  who  pur- 
chased of  them,  and  they  also  brought  wild  fruit,  etc.,  to 
Mrs.  Smith.  When  under  the  influence  of  liquor  they 
were  occasionally  a  little  wild,  but  beyond  threatening  to 
unroof  a  house,  or  do  some  similar  deed,  they  never  did  any 
damage.  The  present  frame  house  in  which  Mrs.  Smith 
and  her  son  reside  has  weathered  the  storms  of  about  forty- 
five  years. 

During  his  visit  to  Michigan  in  1829,  Mr.  Smith  wrote 
an  interesting  letter  to  his  wife,  descriptive  of  the  region 
through  which  he  had  passed,  of  which  document  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy : 

"  Tecumseh,  14th  June,  1829. 

"DearE., — I  have  been  traveling  constantly  since  I  wrote  you 
from  Detroit.  I  wrote  Seneca  on  the  7th  inst.,  which  I  hope  will  be 
received  this  week.  Have  been  through  the  Territory  to  the  mouth 
of  St.  Joseph  River,  and  have  taken  a  circuitous  route  back  as  far  as 
this  place,  which  lies  55  miles  from  Detroit,  on  the  Raison.J  There 
are  400  inhabitants  in  this  settlement.  The  first  house  was  built  but 
four  years  ago.  The  next  settlement  is  45  miles  west  of  here,  on  the 
first  crossing  of  the  St.  Joseph,  without  a  house  between,  and  there  I 
found  houses  from  five  to  fifteen  miles  of  each  other,  until  I  came  to 
the  real  prairies,  which  are  considerably  settled.  Some  of  them  which 
had  only  two  families  18  months  since  have  now  54,  all  of  whom  are 
trespassers  or  squatters,  composed  of  Tom,  Dick,  Harry,  the  Devil, 
and  his  imps. 

"All  lands  in  the  Territory  are  held  by  the  Government  for  cash, 
and  must  be  put  up  at  Public  Auction,  when  they  are  surveyed  into 
townships  and  subdivided  into  80-acre  lots.  The  best  locations  are 
generally  bid  upon  by  speculators,  particularly  if  they  are  improved. 
What  remains  unsold  can  be  had  for  7-6  per  acre  for  cash. 

"  I  had  no  more  idea  of  Michigan  than  I  have  of  the  most  dis- 
tant country  in  Europe.     There  are  no  mills  west  of  any  consequence, 

*  Mr.  Knight  now  lives  in  Wisconsin. 

f  This  cabin  is  thought  by  Mr.  Brown  to  have  been  built  by  Nathan 
Harrison,  as  the  agreement  with  Smith,  Huston  &  Co.  was  that  Rue 
should  build  near  where  Hon.  E.  B.  Dyckman's  residence  now  is.  He 
thinks  Rue  possibly  never  built.  The  cabin  mentioned  was  an  insig- 
nificant building.  In  the  winter  of  1831-32  it  was  occupied  by  a  tailor 
named  Stowell,  and  was  soon  after  torn  down.  Dr.  Thomas,  however, 
says  it  was  built  by  Rue,  on  whom  he  called  when  he  first  came,  Rue 
then  occupying  it  (1830). 

J  River  Raisin. 
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nor  roads  that  have  been  worked.  The  oldest  settlements,  except 
the  mission,  are  but  one  to  three  years  old.  There  is  a  U.  S.  road 
laid  out  through  to  Lake  Michigan,  which  will  be  completed  in  the 
course  of  two  years.  The  houses  are  built  with  no  other  tools  than  an 
axe.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  bark  or  shingles  fastened  on  by  poles. 
The  land  I  like  the  best  will  not  be  for  sale  until  next  year.  There 
is  now  a  sale  at  Monroe  which  includes  the  St.  Joseph  lands  as  far  as 
the  Mission,  30  miles  above  its  mouth.  I  presume  there  are  and  will 
be  500  families  in  there  before  12  months.  I  have  seen  ten  large 
families  plowing  and  planting,  without  any  other  house  than  an  open 
tent  made  of  their  bedding.  They  will  put  up  log  huts  this  summer. 
All  that  travel  through  this  country  have  to  camp  out  when  night 
overtakes  them.  I  don't  think  it  prudent  to  bring  you  here  for  twelve 
months  at  any  rate.  Shall  return  to  Buffalo  and  get  some  kind  of  a 
place  for  us  until  next  spring.  I  wish  you  to  write  me  on  receipt  of 
this  and  direct  to  Buffalo.     Will  write  you  as  soon  as  I  arrive  there. 

"  Luther  Parker  lives  thirty  miles  east  of  this,  practicing  medi- 
cine ;  is  married  to  a  second  wife,  and  has  a  family  of  children.  I 
have  seen  two  of  his  neighbors;  have  also  found  about  twenty  Ver- 
monters  that  know  our  friends,  who  intend  spending  their  days  here. 
I  will  now  tell  you  how  I  like  the  country  in  general.  It  possesses 
more  advantages  for  a  farmer  than  any  country  I  have  seen.  It  is 
the  healthiest,  or  as  healthy,  as  any  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  com- 
plete peninsula,  rising  gently  from  Lake  Erie  about  85  miles,  and  then 
descending  gradually  to  Lake  Michigan.  The  streams  run  from  the 
height  in  opposite  directions  to  each  lake.  The  land  is  of  the  best 
quality,  timbered  principally  with  Hickory  and  Oak.  There  is  no 
appearance  of  a  wilderness  or  new  country,  only  the  lack  of  inhabi- 
tants. It  resembles  more  what  we  imagine  to  be  the  Fairy  or  En- 
chanted Land.  It  is  interspersed  with  glades  of  timber,  oak  openings, 
and  prairies.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  with  just  about  timber 
enough  to  fence  them,  and  they  are  more  beautiful  than  art  can  make 
any  Park,  with  a  vast  number  of  small  lakes  filled  with  fish,  without 
any  visible  outlet  or  inlet.  Some  of  the  prairies  on  the  highest  ground 
resemble  gentle  swells  of  the  sea;  others  are  a  dead  level  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  without  a  tree  or  bush,  which  bid  defiance  to  the  pencil 
to  describe ;  and  what  caps  the  climax  is  they  plow  with  a  six-horse 
team,  and  drop  the  corn  in  every  third  furrow,  turn  the  next  on  it, 
and  never  touch  a  plow  to  it  afterward,  and  get  from  30  to  50  bushels 
per  acre;  the  year  after  40  bushels  of  wheat. 

"I  have  been  reminded  of  the  '  Old  Trapper'  and  the  scenes  he 
passed  through  frequently.  I  have  traveled  on  foot  about  500  miles, 
been  footsore  and  much  burnt  with  the  sun.  Fail  not  to  write.  Love 
to  our  friends,  and  accept  my  best  wishes. 

"Your  affectionate  husband, 

"  Thaddeus  Smith." 

Hon.  E.  L.  Brown,  whose  description  of  his  journey  to 
Schoolcraft,  in  company  with  Smith  and  Huston,  in  1830, 
has  been  given,  thus  relates  his  experiences  during  his  final 
trip  to  the  country,  in  the  fall  of  1831,  when  he  became  a 
permanent  resident  at  Schoolcraft : 

"  I  left  home  on  the  10th  day  of  October,  1831,  traveling  by  stage 
to  Albany.  At  Albany  I  learned  that  the  first  passenger-train  over 
the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  Kailroad  was  to  leave  for  Schenectady  the 
next  day.  I  was,  of  course,  anxious  to  be  one  of  those  who  should 
make  the  first  trip  over  the  new  railroad,  and  so  had  my  trunk  taken 
up  to  the  station,  or  rather  starting-point,  for  there  were  no  buildings 
at  the  commencement-point  of  the  railroad,  on  the  open  plain  above 
the  bluff,  a  mile  or  more  from  the  city.  There  I  found  a  little  upright 
steam-engine,  looking  something  like  an  inverted  potash-kettle,  at- 
tached to  one  or  more  carriages,  similar  to  stage-coaches,  filled  with 
passengers  who  had  come  from  the  city  to  make  the  first  trip  over  the 
new  railroad.  I  was  unable  to  get  a  place  in  the  steam-train,  but  was 
told  that  it  would  be  followed  by  a  coach  drawn  by  a  horse,  in  which 
I  could  get  passage,  which  I  did,  the  train  being  followed  by  the  horse- 
car  at  a  constantly  increasing  interval.  And  so  I  took  the  first  trip 
over  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  Railroad, — the  first  passenger  trip  on 
any  part  of  that  wonderful  system  of  railroads  extending  from  New 
York  City  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

" .  .  .  From  Schenectady  to  Detroit  I  took  the  usual  route, — a  line- 
boat  to  Buffalo  and  a  steamer  on  the  lake.  A  two-horse  stage  ran  to 
Ann  Arbor,  where  terminated  all  public  conveyance,  and  I  might 


almost  say  where  the  road  terminated,  for  there  was  not  a  bridge  over 
any  stream  between  Ann  Arbor  and  Schoolcraft.  Now  the  problem 
was,  <  how  to  go  West,  young  man/  for  I  had  a  little  trunk,  weighing 
about  thirty  pounds,  which  must  go  with  me,  for  it  contained  all  my 
worldly  goods,  except  what  remained  of  about  $150,  with  which  I  had 
set  out  on  my  travels.  I  had  an  uncle  at  Ann  Arbor,  with  whom  I 
stopped  a  few  days,  endeavoring  to  get  passage  at  least  for  my  trunk 
by  some  casual  emigrant-team,  several  of  which  passed  west  while  I 
waited,  but  no  one  could  be  prevailed  upon  by  any  means  to  add  a 
single  pound  to  his  already  overloaded  team.  Finally,  Uncle  David 
came  in  one  day  and  said,  <  I'll  tell  you  what.  Lake  Anson  (his  son) 
has  got  an  old  Indian  pony,  and  I'll  get  Major  Eumsey's  little  wagon 
and  go  out  with  you.  The  pony  can  draw  one  of  us  and  the  trunk  and 
a  box  of  provisions,  and  so  we'll  ride-and-tie.'  And  this  we  did, 
leaving  Ann  Arbor  Monday  morning,  and  arriving  at  Kalamazoo  on 
the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  November  5th.  Nothing  remarkable  oc- 
curred to  vary  the  monotony  of  our  rather  tedious  journey,  except  now 
and  then  a  little  episode  in  crossing  a  river,  when  there  was  generally 
more  or  less  danger  of  losing  the  pony,  the  trunk,  and  the  dinner  in 
the  threatening  waters. 

"  From  Ann  Arbor  to  Kalamazoo,  or  Bronson,  as  it  was  then  called, 
there  were  but  two  places  where  any  beginning  had  been  made  in  the 
way  of  a  village.  At  Jackson  there  were  several  log  cabins,  and  a 
small  framed  hotel,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Thompson.  At  Marshall  the 
Messrs.  Ketchum  had  just  built  a  saw-mill,  and  the  saw  started  for 
the  first  time  while  we  stopped  and  dined  at  their  cabin,  and  all  hands, 
men  and  women,  were  out  to  see  it  go.  I  do  not  remember  but  the 
one  cabin  at  Marshall,  although  there  may  have  been  others.  At 
Blashfield's,  afterwards  a  noted  stopping-place,  we  called,  expecting 
to  recruit  our  provisions,  which  were  running  low;  but  Blashfield 
was  away  after  provisions,  of  which  there  was  not  a  single  article  in 
the  cabin,  where  Mrs.  Blashfield,  whom  I  thought  a  refined,  cultivated 
lady,  was  the  sole  occupant.  At  Battle  Creek  we  got  dinner  with  a 
Dr.  Foster,  afterwards  a  resident  of  Kalamazoo,  and  later  of  Otsego, 
venison  and  cranberries  being  the  staple.  Friday  night  we  stayed  at 
Mr.  Cummings',  on  Toland  Prairie.  Arriving  at  the  Kalamazoo 
River,  we  found  a  tin  horn  hung  on  a  bush,  a  few  blasts  of  which 
brought  over  Mr.  Nathan  Harrison,  with  a  ferry-boat,  on  which  we 
crossed  the  wagon,  swimming  the  pony  behind.  At  Bronson  I  found 
Huston  fairly  established  in  his  new  store,  built  the  previous  summer, 
and  after  a  supper  with  Titus  Bronson  and  his  wife  Sally,  with  whom 
Huston  boarded,  Huston  and  I  rode  to  Schoolcraft  on  horseback, 
leaving  my  uncle  to  come  down  the  next  day  with  the  pony. 

"  There  were  at  that  time  four  or  five  log  cabins  in  Bronson,  or  the 
immediate  vicinity,  of  which  I  remember  the  location  of  but  three : 
Nathan  Harrison's,  on  the  river;  Bronson's,  on  Arcadia  Creek,  north- 
west of  the  court-house,-  and  that  of  David  Dillie,  a  little  out  on  the 
Prairie  Ronde  road. 

"  At  Schoolcraft  were  my  friends,  the  Smiths,— Thaddeus  and  Ad- 
dison,—occupying  a  rather  large  log  building,  both  as  store  and  dwell- 
ing. The  village  of  Schoolcraft  had  just  been  platted  and  partially 
surveyed  by  Stephen  Vickery,  for  the  proprietor,  Lucius  Lyon. 

"  The  next  day  my  uncle,  with  the  pony,  started  for  home  by  the 
way  of  White  Pigeon  and  the  Chicago  road.  The  pony  tired  out  and 
was  left  on  the  road,  the  old  gentleman,  then  about  sixty  years  old, 
having  a  most  serious  time  of  it  in  getting  home.  My  obligations  to 
the  cheery  and  kind-hearted  old  man  were  beyond  any  means  I  had 
to  repay  them. 

"And  so  ended  my  journey  to  Schoolcraft,  where  I  have  ever  since 
had  my  home,  and  where  my  life  and  its  incidents  have  been  about 
as  well  known  to  my  neighbors  as  to  myself." 

The  firm  of  Smith,  Huston  &  Co.,  which  through  the 
winter  of  1830-31  had  occupied  a  part  of  Abner  Calhoon's* 
log  dwelling  in  Prairie  Ronde,  where  they  disposed  of  the 
first  goods  sold  in  the  county,  built  a  log  store  and  dwelling 
"  east  of  the  Big  Island,"  in  the  spring  of  1831,  and  made 
an  addition  to  their  stock.  Joseph  A.  Smith  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  been  admitted  as  a  partner  in  the  firm.  During 
the  summer  of  that  year  (1831)  they  erected  a  frame  store 
at  Kalamazoo  (the  first  frame  structure  in  the  place),  and 


*  This  name  is  also  written  Calhoun. 
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EVERT  B.  DYCKMAN. 


The  name  of  this  gentleman  deserves  a  conspicuous  place 
on  the  roll  of  Kalamazoo  County  pioneers ;  and  a  record  of 
his  life  furnishes  another  illustrious  example  of  that  sturdy, 
self-reliant,  and  determined  class  of  men  who  are  the  pride 
and  hoast  of  our  country. 

Evert  B.  Dyckman  was  born  in  Greenbush,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
25,  1800.  When  a  child  his  parents  moved  to  Onondaga 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  grew  to  manhood,  enjoying  only  lim- 
ited means  of  education.  When  nineteen  years  of  age  he 
purchased  one  hundred  acres  of  timber  land,  upon  which 
he  built  a  rude  house  to  accommodate  himself  and  his 
father  and  mother,  who  lived  with  him.  During  the  first 
three  years  the  land,  which  had  been  purchased  entirely  on 
credit,  was  paid  for,  the  family  supported,  and  some  com- 
forts secured.  At  this  time  Mr.  Dyckman  was  married  to 
Harriet  Hinckley,  of  Liverpool,  N.  Y.  Soon  after  this  the 
Oswego  Canal  was  located  through  his  land.  This  fur- 
nished an  opportunity  for  his  genius  and  enterprise.  He 
assisted  in  the  construction  of  the  canal,  and  upon  its  com- 
pletion established  a  boat-yard,  and  was  engaged  in  boating 
for  several  years,  and  also  carried  on  an  extensive  coopering 
business.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  engaged  in  the  mer- 
cantile business,  which  was  successfully  conducted. 

In  1836  he  fell  in  with  the  tide  of  emigration  then  set- 
ting West ;  came  to  Detroit,  purchased  a  pony,  and  rode 
through  the  State,  looking  for  a  desirable  location  for 
future  operations.  In  1838  he  closed  up  his  business  in 
New  York,  and,  with  his  family,  moved  to  Paw  Paw,  Van 
Buren  Co.,  where  he  had  purchased  one  thousand  acres  of 
land.  While  he  resided  in  New  York  his  wife  had  died, 
leaving  seven  children.     These,  with  his  father  and  mother, 


two  nephews,  and  two  nieces,  made  a  family  of  fourteen, 
which  he  brought  to  Yan  Buren  County  ;  a  very  respectable 
addition  to  a  frontier  neighborhood.  Mr.  Dyckman  changed 
his  residence  to  Schoolcraft  in  1842,  where  he  has  since 
resided;  but  his  business  interests  have  been  scattered 
throughout  several  counties  in  the  State.  He  has  always 
had  important  interests  in  Van  Buren  County.  At  Paw 
Paw  he  built  a  grist-mill  and  store  and  the  "Dyckman 
House."  In  1853  he  made  an  important  purchase  at 
South  Haven  of  some  six  hundred  acres  of  land  which 
includes  what  is  now  the  principal  portion  of  the  village. 
He  erected  'a  steam  saw-mill,  a  store,  and  several  houses ; 
improved  the  river,  built  a  pier,  etc.  At  Schoolcraft  he 
was  formerly  connected  with  several  important  enterprises. 
At  present  he  is  engaged  in  the  banking  business  with  M. 
R.  Cobb,  his  son-in-law. 

Mr.  Dyckman  has  been  called  to  several  offices  of  trust 
and  honor;  among  them  that  of  postmaster.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  at  the  time  the  location  of  the 
capital  was  changed,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  Dyckman  has  been  four  times  married,  and  is  the 
father  of  ten  children,  five  of  whom  are  now  living,  four 
daughters  and  one  son,  Smith  A.,  a  prominent  business  man 
at  South  Haven.  To  each  of  his  children  he  has  given 
a  handsome  property,  and  yet  has  an  abundance  of  this 
world's  goods.  And  now,  on  the  eve  of  fourscore  years,  is 
active  and  vigorous,  transacting  business  with  the  dispatch 
and  accuracy  of  former  years,  when  there  were  serious 
obstacles  and  when  no  transaction  was  too  great  for  his 
enterprise. 
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stocked  it  with  goods,  placing  H.  B.  Huston  in  charge. 
E.  L.  Brown,  as  mentioned,  purchased  Thaddeus  Smith's 
interest  in  the  winter  following.  James  Smith,  Jr.,  al- 
though a  member  of  the  firm,  did  not  arrive  and  settle 
with  his  family  until  the  spring  of  1833.  The  subsequent 
changes  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Brown,  and  appear  in 
another  place. 

"As  Prairie  Ronde  was  the  granary  of  the  whole  country  for  many 
miles  about,  its  trade  rapidly  increased,  and  Smith,  Huston  &  Co. 
counted  among  their  regular  customers  not  only  persons  from  every 
new  settlement  in  the  county,  but  also  from  Three  Rivers,  from  Paw 
Paw,  from  Otsego  and  Allegan,  and  even  from  Battle  Creek  and  Mar- 
shall the  great  grain-producing  prairie  occasionally  drew  customers 
for  both  wheat  and  store  goods. 

"  The  commercial  facilities  of  the  country,  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  present  day,  were  of  the  most  tedious,  expensive,  and  dis- 
couraging character.  Goods  were  shipped  by  sail-vessels  by  way  of 
Mackinac  to  St.  Joseph,  and  thence  boated  up  the  St.  Joseph, — or, 
at  a  little  later  date,  the  narrow  and  tortuous  Paw  Paw  River, — and 
landed  at  some  convenient  place  on  the  bank,  without  shelter  or  guard, 
till  they  could  be  hauled  in  by  wagons.  Wheat,  the  only  exportable 
product,  was  in  like  manner  hauled  to  some  temporary  store-house 
on  these  rivers,  and  sent  down  in  boats  or  on  arks.  These  last  could 
be  used  only  on  the  St.  Joseph.  They  were  simply  plank  boxes,  some 
10  or  12  feet  wide  by  about  60  feet  long,  and  when  the  cargo  was 
landed  at  St.  Joseph  they  were  abandoned,  or  sold  for  a  trifle,  and  the 
crews  returned  on  foot. 

"  To  illustrate  some  of  the  contingencies  to  which  this  mode  of 
transportation  was  subject,  I  will  relate  what  occurred  to  a  cargo  of 
wheat  shipped  from  Three  Rivers  in  one  of  these  arks,  in  1834,  by 
J.  &  J.  A.  Smith  &  Co.,  the  name  which  the  Schoolcraft  division  of 
the  firm  of  Smith,  Huston  &  Co.  had  taken.  The  ark  had  been  duly 
loaded  with  some  eight  or  ten  hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  provisioned 
for  the  voyage,  with  a  hardy  crew,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Mishael  Beadle,  and  started  off  with  favoring  omens  and  every  pros- 
pect of  a  safe  and  speedy  arrival  at  the  destined  port.  But  the  gods 
willed  it  otherwise.  Capt.  Beadle  and  his  crew  had  provided  them- 
selves with  a  barrel  of  whisky,  with  which  to  alleviate  the  toil  and 
privations  of  the  voyage,  and  had  it  placed  at  a  convenient  point  on 
the  shore  at  the  head  of  what  was  called  Mclntaffer's  Riffles,  which 
now  make  the  Lockport  water-power,  just  below  Three  Rivers.  Ar- 
riving near  the  place  of  deposit,  the  ark  was  laid  alongside  the 
shore,  and  while  under  full  headway,  and  beginning  to  feel  the  in- 
creasing force  of  the  current,  a  line  made  fast  to  the  stern  was  thrown 
ashore  and  cast  about  a  tree  on  the  bank ;  but  so  far  from  stopping  to 
take  on  board  the  barrel  of  whisky,  the  willful  Argo  passed  on  un- 
checked, leaving  the  entire  stern  end  tied  up  to  the  tree,  and  the  good 
ship  and  cargo  were  speedily  overflowed  by  the  rapid  water  of  Mcln- 
taffer's Riffles,  which  then  had  nothing  better  to  do."* 

The  old  Smith  &  Huston  store  long  ago  gave  way  to 
newer  establishments,  and  nothing  is  now  left  of  it.  And 
the  pioneers  who  made  it  a  place  of  rendezvous  have  nearly 
all  disappeared  from  earthly  scenes. 

Village  Plat  of  Schoolcraft  and  Additions. — The  orig- 
inal plat  of  the  village  of  Schoolcraftf  was  received  for 
record  Oct.  5,  1831.  The  survey  was  made  by  Stephen 
Vickery  for  the  proprietor,  Lucius  Lyon,  through  the  lat- 
ter's  agent,  Dr.  David  E.  Brown.  The  description  on  the 
original  plat,  on  record  in  the  register's  office  at  Kalamazoo, 
states  that  the  village  is  located  "  east  of  the  Big  Island,  on 
Prairie  Ronde,"  but  gives  no  more  definite  information. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Brown  that  all  that  portion  of  the 
original  village  lying  south  of  Eliza  Street  and  west  of 
Centre  Street  has  been  vacated  by  an  order  of  the  Circuit 
Court. 

*  Brown's  History  of  Schoolcraft. 

f  So  named  by  Lucius  Lyon  in  honor  of  his  personal  friend,  Henry 
R.  Schoolcraft. 


"  Previous  to  the  year  1836  all  the  business  of  Schoolcraft  had  cen- 
tered about  the  corner  of  Centre  and  Eliza  Streets,  a  large  hotel  and 
well-built  stores  occupying  all  the  corners.  But  in  that  year  the 
'  University  lot/  lying  contiguous  to  Schoolcraft  on  the  east,  having 
reverted  to  government  and  been  sold,  an  addition  was  made  to  the 
village  of  the  south  half  of  said  lot,  known  as  Bull's  Addition; \%  a 
public-house  was  erected  on  Grand  Street,  where  the  '  Prairie  Ronde 
House'§  now  stands,  and  the  business  of  the  town  gradually  drew 
that  way.  The  highway  running  south  from  the  termination  of 
Centre  Street  was  closed  after  much  litigation,  in  which  the  whole 
township  became  involved,  and  in  the  course  of  which  a  jury  rendered 
a  verdict  of  $2720  damages  by  the  highway,  which,  years  before,  the 
complaining  proprietor,  Lucius  Lyon,  had  himself  designated  and 
opened  through  land  the  whole  body  of  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
verdict,  could  not  have  been  sold  for  one-half  that  sum.  The  conse- 
quence was  to  render  nearly  valueless  all  that  had  been  done  by  the 
pioneers  of  the  village,  and  to  transfer  the  business  and  even  the 
buildings  from  their  old  location  to  Grand  Street." || 

The  following  additions  have  since  been  made  to  the  vil- 
lage : 

Osterhout's  Addition,  located  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  section  18;  laid  out  Dec.  7,  1868,  by  Peter  Osterhout, 
E.  B.  Byckman,  M.  Hale,  W.  F.  McCartney,  Willard  Barnhart. 

Samuel  N.  Barber's  Addition,  located  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  west  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  18;  laid  out  June 
12,  1867. 

Samuel  N.  Barber's  Revised  Addition,  laid  out  Feb.  20,  1871,  in- 
cluding twenty  acres  off  the  north  end  of  the  west  half  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  section  18. 

Robinson,  Duncan  &  Co.'s  Addition,  located  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  19  ;  laid  out  Nov.  18,  1864,  by  E. 
B.  Dyckman,  Anna  D.  Bales,  Edward  G.  Robinson,  and  Abby  D. 
Lyon. 

Hatch's  Addition,  on  the  north  part  of  the  east  half  of  the  east 
half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  19  ;  laid  out  Jan.  17,  1863, 
by  F.  W.  Hatch  and  Eliza  A.  Hatch. 

F.  W.  Hatch's  Addition,  same  as  preceding;  new  record,  made  June 
6,  1868. 

The  dates  and  names  given  are  transcribed  from  the 
records  in  the  office  of  the  county  register  at  Kalamazoo. 

In  the  winter  of  1837-38  the  wild-cat  bank  fever 
reached  Schoolcraft,  and  the  "  Farmers'  Bank  of  Prairie 
Ronde1'  was  organized,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Brown.  Its 
nominal  capital  was  $50,000,  and  the  association  filed  its 
notice  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  Feb.  2,  1838,  it  being 
one  of  46  associations  of  like  character  formed  under  the 
general  banking  law  of  1837.  Fortunately,  however,  it  was 
not  allowed,  through  the  influence  of  one  or  more  of  its 
members,  to  inflict  upon  the  people  the  same  losses  and 
damage  which  other  less  favored  communities  were  made 
to  suffer. 

In  1834  the  land-office  had  been  removed  from  White 
Pigeon  to  Kalamazoo,  and  a  branch  of  the  State  Bank  was 
established  at  the  latter  place  the  same  year,  giving  the 
county-seat  an  onward  push  in  prosperity,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  settlement  at  Schoolcraft.  The  failure  of  the  bank- 
ing scheme  at  the  latter  place  also  made  its  influence  felt ; 
"  trade  was  more  than  ever  diverted  to  Kalamazoo,  and  the 
village  wore  that  dilapidated  and  unthrifty  appearance  which 
always  attends  a  state  of  stagnation  in  business."  For  nearly 
twenty  years  the  place  was  at  a  stand-still,  but  few  buildings 
being  erected,  and  business  barely  keeping  up  appearances. 

t  Bull's  Addition,  laid  out  July  23,  1836,  by  Albert  E.  Bull,  on  the 
southwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  18. — See  recorded 
plat  at  county  register's  office. 

g  Site  of  present  Troxel  House. 

II  Brown's  Schoolcraft. 
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The  farmers  living  on  the  prairie  became  interested,  in 
1835,  in  an  invention  of  Hiram  Moore,  Esq.,  of  Climax. 
It  was  a  harvesting-machine,  and  known  as  "  Moore  &  Has- 
call's  Harvester."  It  was  constructed  so  as  to  perform  the 
work  of  cutting,  thrashing,  cleaning,  and  bagging  the  grain 
in  one  operation,  and  instances  are  given  where  600  bushels 
of  wheat  were  thus  taken  care  of  in  one  day.  Several  of 
them  were  manufactured  at  Schoolcraft  between  1835  and 
1848,  in  which  latter  year  the  invention  was  perfected. 
They  were  operated  by  16  horses,  requiring  the  manage- 
ment of  four  drivers,  beside  three  attendants  on  the  ma- 
chine. None  of  them  have  been  used  on  Prairie  Ronde 
since  1850.     The  inventor  finally  removed  to  Wisconsin. 

The  first  white  child  born  in  the  village  of  Schoolcraft 
was  Helen  A.  Smith,  daughter  of  Thaddeus  and  Eliza  Smith, 
her  birth  occurring  on  the  3d  of  October,  1831.  She  is 
now  the  widow  of  Isaiah  W.  Pursel,  and  resides  in  the 
village. 

HOTELS. 

The  famous  "  Big  Island  Hotel"  was  an  institution  in  its 
day.  The  building  was  framed  by  Nathaniel  Foster,  who 
followed  the  old  "  scribe  rule,"  or  "  cut-and-try"  plan,  and 
put  the  timbers  together  accordingly.  The  raising  occurred 
in  March,  1832.  The  building  was  a  large  one,  and  stood 
in  the  southeast  corner  of  what  is  now  Mr.  Earl's  garden, 
diagonally  opposite  the  residence  of  E.  L.  Brown,  or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Centre 
and  Eliza  Streets.  It  was  erected  by  Smith,  Huston  & 
Co.  and  Johnson  Patrick,  and  the  latter  was  its  landlord 
about  two  years ;  John  Dix  kept  it  afterwards.  In  1833  a 
large  addition  was  built,  and  the  hotel  was  one  of  the  best 
in  Western  Michigan,  having  an  ample  barn  and  convenient 
surroundings.  After  the  change  in  the  location  of  the  main 
White  Pigeon  road,  as  mentioned,  the  property  passed  into 
the  hands  of  PI  L.  Brown,  one  of  the  original  proprietors. 
About  1847  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  was  not  rebuilt. 

A  hotel  known  as  the  "  Schoolcraft  House"  was  the 
second  one  in  the  place,  and  is  that  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Brown  as  having  stood  on  Grand  Street,  where  now  stands  the 
"Troxel  House."  It  was  originally  used  as  a  dwelling, 
but  was  finally  enlarged  and  converted  into  a  hotel,  and 
kept  during  its  existence  by  various  persons.  It  was  torn 
away  in  the  spring  of  1870,  and  in  1872-73  the  large 
brick  hotel  now  standing  on  the  same  site  was  built  by  E. 
Troxel,  the  present  proprietor.  It  is  three  stories  high, 
and  presents  the  most  imposing  front  on  the  street.  The 
rooms  occupied  by  the  bank  and  post-office  were  also  fitted 
up  by  Mr.  Troxel. 

The  hotel  known  as  the  "Island  House,"  on  Eliza  Street, 
east  of  Grand,  was  built  about  1869-70,  by  a  blacksmith 
named  Brown.     The  present  proprietor  is  Seth  Hunt. 

SCHOOLCRAFT  POST-OFFICE. 

The  first  post-office  in  this  region  was  kept  at  Insley's 
,  Corners,  in  Prairie  Bonde,  by  which  latter  name  it  was 
known  ;  Col.  Abiel  Fellows  was  the  postmaster.  In  1832 
the  office  was  moved  to  the  village  and  the  name  changed 
to  Schoolcraft.  Joseph  Addison  Smith  was  appointed  to 
its  charge,  and  was  probably  succeeded  by  John  Seals!' 
In  the  winter  of  1840-41,  A.  *H.  Scott  was  appointed, 


through  the  instrumentality  of  E.  L.  Brown,  who  was  his 
partner  in  business.     Among  those  who  have  since  held 

the  office  are  Frederick  Dale, Taylor  (a  Presbyterian 

minister),  Dr.  M.  Freeman,  P.  Miller  (possibly),  and  others. 
John  McCreary  was  postmaster  after  the  war  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, in  which  he  had  served,  and  died  in  office.  He  was 
succeeded  by  William  L.  Coe,  and  he  by  the  present  in- 
cumbent, David  Stuart. 

PROFESSIONAL  MEN  AND   PROMINENT  CITIZENS. 

Hon.  E.  Lakin  Brown,  from  whose  articles  many  quota- 
tions are  made  in  this  history,  is  the  only  one  now  left  of 
the  earlier  settlers  of  the  village,  and  he  has  been  promi- 
nently connected  with  its  interests  from  the  time  he  chose 
it  for  his  permanent  home.  Aside  from  filling  various 
township  offices,  he  has  represented  his  district  in  the 
Legislature,  and  is  the  present  State  senator.  No  longer 
engaged  in  active  business,  he  is  enabled  to  spend  much 
of  his  time  in  the  enjoyment  earned  by  a  life  of  labor. 
His  children  are  given  the  benefits  of  thorough  educa- 
tional advantages.  Mr.  Brown  ranks  among  the  fore- 
most in  the  county  as  an  historical  writer,  and  as  a  poet 
clothes  his  ideas  in  language  which  is  never  excelled  by 
those  who  do  not  make  the  subject  a  special  study.  Some 
of  his  poems  border  closely  upon  the  classical,*  He  is  one 
of  the  many  whose  morning  of  life  dawned  amid  the  rug- 
ged mountains  of  Vermont,  and  who  seem  to  draw  in  the 
broad  ideas  of  enlightened  humanity  with  the  pure  air  of 
their  native  State.  Vermont  has  sent  her  sons  to  many 
climes,  and  everywhere  their  lives  have  been  marked  by 
those  attributes  which  adorn  her  sturdy  manhood. 

Evert  B.  Dyckman,  of  the  present  banking  firm  of  E.  B. 
Dyckman  &  Co.,  came  from  the  vicinity  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
about  1838,  and  settled  in  Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich.  About 
1840  he  removed  to  Schoolcraft,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
He  has  held  numerous  township  offices,  and  once  repre- 
sented his  district  in  the  Legislature. 

Moses  R.  Cobb,  also  of  the  above-mentioned  firm,  came 
to  Schoolcraft,  in  October,  1837,  from  Springfield,  Windsor 
Co.,  Vt. 

Hon.  Hezekiah  G.  Wells,  now  of  Kalamazoo,  is  a  native 
of  Steubenville,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ohio.f  His  brother,  Samuel 
O.  Wells,  settled  in  what  is  now  Texas  township,  in  1831, 
locating  in  the  southeast  corner  thereof. 

Mills  N.  Duncan,  who  was  born  in  Weathersfield,  Wind- 
sor Co.,  Vt.,  Nov.  27,  1803,  removed  to  Springfield,  in  the 
same  county,  when  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  entered 
the  mercantile  business,  in  company  with  Gen.  John  Per- 
kins. Mr.  Duncan's  father,  Nahum  Duncan,  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Perkinsville,  in  the  town  of  Weathersfield,  and 
owned  and  kept  a  tavern.  He  was  possessed  of  considera- 
ble means,  and  his  experience  in  business,  coupled  with 
financial  aid,  did  much  to  help  his  son.  The  latter  some 
years  later  became  largely  interested  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper  at  Springfield,  and  also  owned  a  share  in  the  satinet 
factory  at  the  same  place.  In  1837,  when  the  great  finan- 
cial crash  rolled  its  waves  over  the  country,  Mr.  Duncan 
was  numbered  among  the  unfortunate.     In  1838,  or  the 

*  See  Chapter  XXII.  in  this  work, 
f  See  history  of  Kalamazoo. 
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spring  of  1839,  he  sought  for  a  new  home  and  place  of 
business  in  the  West,  and  finally  located  at  Three  Rivers, 
St.  Joseph  Co.,  Mich.,  where  his  mercantile  pursuits  were 
resumed.  In  the  fall  of  1839  he  returned  to  Vermont 
for  his  family,  and  brought  them  to  Three  Rivers.  The 
latter  place  proved  so  unhealthy  that  after  a  lapse  of 
twenty  months — or  in  1841 — he  removed,  with  his  family, 
to  Schoolcraft,  and  continued  his  business  there.  In  1851 
he  became  one  of  the  firm  of  M.  R.  Cobb  &  Co.,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  M.  R.  Cobb,  now  of  Schoolcraft,  E.  B.  Dyck- 
man,  of  the  same  place,  and  Henry  Breese,  now  of  Kalama- 
zoo. A  large  distillery  was  built  in  the  grove  west  of  the 
residence  of  E.  L.  Brown,  and  operated  for  some  years. 
An  extensive  dry-goods  establishment  was  opened  on  Grand 
Street,  at  the  corner  of  Cass.  Some  years  later,  Mr.  Cobb 
withdrew  from  the  firm,  the  name  of  which  was  changed  to 
M.  N.  Duncan  &  Co.,  and  it  so  remained  until  the  death  of 
Mr.  Duncan,  which  occurred  Feb.  5,  1860.  His  son, 
Henry  Duncan,  occupies  the  old  home,  in  the  northwest  part 
of  the  village,  near  the  residence  of  Judge  Dyckman.  A 
daughter,  Mrs.  Abby  Lyon,  at  present  resides  in  Kalama- 
zoo. Mr.  Duncan's  wife  was  the  daughter  of  an  old  resi- 
dent of  Springfield,  Vt., — Capt.  George  Hawkins,  some  of 
whose  children  are  yet  living  there. 

Dr.  Moses  Cobb,  from  Springfield,  Vt.,  and  the  father  of 
M.  R.  Cobb,  of  Schoolcraft,  came  to  the  village  some  time 
after  Mr.  Duncan  had  located  here.  He  was  considerably 
advanced  in  years  at  the  time,  and  practiced  but  little,  ex- 
cept among  his  old  acquaintances  and  friends.  The  doctor 
died  at  Kalamazoo,  where  his  son,  Samuel  P.  Cobb  (now 
deceased),  was  a  prominent  citizen,  and  was  buried  at 
Schoolcraft,  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  who  had  preceded  him 
by  a  year  or  more  to  the  "  silent  land." 

The  physicians  now  located  in  the  village  are  Dr.  Nathan 
M.  Thomas,  the  pioneer  of  his  profession  in  the  county ; 
Dr.  B.  Barnum,  a  native  of  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  came 
with  his  parents  to  Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich.,  in  1836,  and 
first  located  in  Schoolcraft  in  April,  1854;  Dr.  M.  Free- 
man, not  now  in  practice,  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  and  a 
resident  of  Michigan  since  1842;  Dr.  J.  W.  Briggs,  a 
native  of  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  a  resident  of  Schoolcraft 
since  1854,  had  studied  here  in  1844  and  1845  with  his 
brother,  Dr.  Joseph  Briggs,  who  died  in  1854;  Dr.  W.  H. 
Fox,  a  native  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  N.  Y.,  resided  in 
Schoolcraft  since  May,  1844,  not  now  in  extensive  practice ; 
Dr.  T.  C.  Owen,  a  native  of  Champaign  Co.,  Ohio,  in 
Schoolcraft  since  May,  1876;  and  Dr.  J.  F.  Chapin,  who 
came  from  Pennsylvania  in  May,  1879. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  VILLAGE. 

Schoolcraft  was  first  incorporated  Jan.  4,  1866  ;  on  the 
12th  of  March,  1869,  it  was  re-incorporated,  and  a  new 
charter  was  obtained  in  1875.  The  territory  included  in 
the  present  corporate  limits  is  the  following:  "  The  east 
three-fourths  of  the  south  half  of  section  18,  and  the  east 
three-fourths  of  the  north  half  of  section  19,  in  township 
4  south,  range  11  west."  The  first  election  for  village 
officers  was  held  at  the  school-house,  April  3,  1866,  re- 
sulting in  the  choice  of  the  following  persons  to  the  positions 
named:  President,  Evert  B.  Dyckman;  Trustees,  E.  L. 
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Brown,  Sumner  Hemenway,  Nathan  M.  Thomas,  Jonas 
Allen,  Frederick  W.  Hatch,  Marshall  Hale;  Marshal, 
Frederick  Hale ;  Treasurer,  William  Fisher ;  Clerk,  Albert 
J.  Purdy  (M.  R.  Cobb  afterwards  appointed) ;  Assessor, 
Isaiah  W.  Pursel ;  Street  Commissioner,  Peter  Osterhout ; 
Poundmaster,  John  D.  Strew. 

VILLAGE  OFFICERS. 

The  officers  of  the  village  from  1867  to  1S79,  inclusive, 
have  been  the  following : 

1867.— President,  Nathan  M.  Thomas  ;  Trustees,  Jonas  Allen,  William 
Patten,  Samuel  N.  Barber,  Marshall  Hale,  Isaac  Allen, 
Frederick  Dale;  Marshal,  Frederick  Dale;  Treasurer,  Thos. 
Griffiths;  Assessor,  Henry  P.  Smith;  Street  Commissioner, 
Elijah  K.  Purdy;  Poundmaster,  Frederick  Dale. 

1868. — President,  Nathan  M.  Thomas;  Trustees,  Jonas  Allen,  E.  L. 
Brown,  William  Patton,  V.  C.  Smith,  S.  N.  Barber,  William 
Fisher  ;  Treasurer,  Thomas  Griffiths  ;  Assessor,  H.  P.  Smith ; 
Clerk,  P.  D.  Miller;  Marshal,  0.  R.  Hatch;  Street  Com- 
missioner, J.  Roberts  (resigned,  and  Jonas  Allen  elected  to 
fill  vacancy) ;  Poundmaster,  J.  D.  Strew. 

1869. — (Under  new  charter)  President,  E.  Lakin  Brown;  Trustees, 
one  year,  Carlos  A.  Merrill,  Edwin  S.  Smith,  Gilbert  L. 
Townsend ;  two  years,  William  H.  Patten,  N.  M.  Thomas, 
M.  J.  Burnett ;  Marshal,  Frederick  Dale. 

1870.— President,  M.  R.  Cobb;  Trustees,  two  years,  C.  A.  Merrill,  D. 
Bowe,  II.  P.  Smith  ;  Marshal,  James  Perley. 

1871. — President,  V.  C.  Smith;  Trustees,  two  years,  S.  N.  Barber,  R. 
C.  Barney,  W.  H.  Patton  ;  one  year,  to  fill  vacancy,  Thomas 
Griffiths;   Marshal,  James  F.  Kirby. 

1872.— President,  V.  C.  Smith  ;  Trustees,  two  years,  G.  E.  Knight, 
William  Fisher  (1st),  Albert  Pursel;  Marshal,  J.  D.  Strew. 

1873.— President,  M.  R.  Cobb;  Trustees,  two  years,  S.  N.  Barber,  H. 
E.  Duncan,  William  Snyder;  Marshal,  Elisha  Cole. 

1874.— President,  G.  E.  Knight;  Trustees,  two  years,  Abram  Gard- 
ner, Henry  I.  Allen,  George  Brown;  Marshal,  John  D. 
Strew. 

1875.— President,  William  T.  Smith;  Trustees,  two  years,  II.  E.  Dun- 
can, William  McLeod,  A.  J.  Stone;  Marshal,  Henry  De 
Mund. 

1876. — (Under  new  charter)  President,  Abram  Gardner;  Marshal, 
Henry  De  Mund;  Clerk,  C.  V.  Smith;  Treasurer,  F.  D. 
Cobb;  Assessor,  Daniel  Bowe;  Street  Commissioner,  Syl- 
vester D.  Mead;  Trustees,  two  years,  G.  E.  Knight,  G.  W. 
Brown,  G.  Lee  Clark. 

1877. — President,  Isaiah W.  Pursel;  Clerk,  Thomas  Griffiths;  Treas- 
urer, T.  J.  Underwood ;  Marshal,  John  C.  Clermont;  Street 
Commissioner,  S.  D.  Mead:  Assessor,  S.  N.  Barber;  Trus- 
tees, two  years,  John  W.  Briggs,  W.  Phillips,  S.  R.  Barney. 

1878. — President,  Isaiah  W.  Pursel;  Clerk,  Thomas  Griffiths;  Mar- 
shal, Joseph  Fisher;  Treasurer,  Theodore  Underwood;  As- 
sessor, Samuel  N.  Barber;  Street  Commissioner,  Gilbert  L. 
Townsend  ;  Trustees,  two  years,  George  Fanckboner,  Jacob 
Bauer,  George  Brown. 

1879. — President,  Abram  Gardner ;  Clerk,  Thomas  Griffiths;  Marshal, 
Michael  Grimes;  Treasurer,  Theodore  Underwood  ;  Assessor, 
S.  N.  Barber;  Street  Commissioner,  G.  L.  Townsend;  Trus- 
tees, two  years,  William  Phillips,  C.  H.  Gainsley,  John  W. 
Briggs. 

In  1867  the  sum  of  $100  was  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  hooks  and  ladders  for  the  use  of  the  village  in  case  of 
fire.  In  1873  three  fire-extinguishers  of  the  Gardner  pat- 
tern were  purchased,  at  a  cost  of  $135.  Ladders  were  fur- 
nished in  the  same  year  for  village  use.  The  "  Schoolcraft 
Bucket  and  Ladder  Company"  was  organized,  with  21  mem- 
bers, on  the  1st  of  March,  1874.  The  village  has  suffered 
severely  on  several  occasions  from  conflagrations,  yet  its 
facilities  for  preventing  a  recurrence  of  them  are  limited. 
Its  latest  disastrous  fire  occurred  in  January,  1879,  when 
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five  stores  were  consumed  on  the  west  side  of  Grand  Street, 
part  of  them  being  brick  and  part  frame  buildings.  The 
Masonic  and  Odd-Fellows'  Lodges  were  burned  out  also. 
The  total  loss  was  about  $17,000,  on  which  was  about 
$8000  insurance. 

In  the  early  part  of  June,  1871,  an  extensive  fire  oc- 
curred, which  destroyed  McCready's  planing-mill  on  Eliza 
Street,  including  (in  the  same  building)  a  heading-factory 
and  sash-,  door-,  and  blind-factory,  the  former  owned  by  J. 
T.  Cobb  &  Son  and  the  latter  by  William  Reeser.  Total 
loss  about  $16,000.  New  buildings  were  at  once  erected. 
In  the  winter  of  1871  the  new  union  school  building, 
which  had  been  completed  but  a  short  time,  wras  burned ; 
but  the  insurance-money  enabled  the  district  to  rebuilt  im- 
mediately. 

In  1868  a  large  flouring-mill  was  built  near  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  depot,  by  Messrs.  Pursel  & 
Co.,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $30,000.  The  main  building  was  of 
wood,  40  by  50  feet,  and  four  stories  high  ;  a  brick  engine- 
house  at  the  south  side  contained  a  65  horse-power  steam- 
engine.  The  mill  was  furnished  with  four  runs  of  stone, 
and  had  a  capacity  for  manufacturing  200  barrels  of  flour 
daily.  It  was  destined,  however,  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  fire 
fiend,  and  finally  disappeared  in  smoke  and  ashes. 

These,  with  numerous  other  establishments,  are  among 
the  number  which  have  been  lost  by  means  of  fire,  when 
probably  an  efficient  fire  department  might  have  saved  them. 
The  manufacture  of  barrels  was  extensively  carried  on  by 
Jacob  Johnson  before  the  mill  was  destroyed,  he  having 
in  his  employ  from  six  to  eight  persons,  and  turning  out 
annually  from  25,000  to  30,000  barrels.  But  with  the 
burning  of  the  mill  this  industry  declined. 

SOCIETIES. 

Schoolcraft  Bed  Ribbon  Club. — In  the  latter  part  of 
February,  1877,  the  organization  of  this  club  was  effected, 
and  in  a  short  time  its  membership  had  reached  400.  It 
has  at  present  a  fair  attendance,  but  greatly  fallen  off  from 
the  above  figure.  Its  meetings  are  held  in  "  Red  Ribbon 
Hall,"  on  Grand  Street,  and  numerous  entertainments  are 
given  by  its  members  during  the  winter  season.  The 
present  officers  are :  President,  Henry  I.  Allen ;  Treas.,  M. 
R.  Cobb ;  Sec,  James  Major. 

A  Ladies  Library  Association  has  been  formed  during 
the  present  year  (1879),  and  has  at  present  nearly  200 
volumes.  Its  rooms  are  the  same  as  those  used  by  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry.  The  township  also  possesses  an 
excellent  library,  containing  several  hundred  volumes,  of 
which  many  are  valuable  works  on  history,  biography, 
travels,  poetry,  and  public  laws.  Works  of  fiction  enter 
largely  into  the  composition  of  both  libraries,  but  are  those 
of  the  best  and  most  popular  authors. 

Prairie  Ronde  Lodge.  No.  15, 1.  O.  O.  P.,  was  instituted 
July  6,  1846,  by  D.  G.  M.  A.  J.  Clark,  assisted  by  P.  G. 
Goodman,  Selkrig  Kendall,  D.  S.  Walbridge,  and  Joseph 
Miller.  The  charter  members  were  A.  H.  Scott,  E.  L. 
Brown,  Jonas  Allen,  D.  L.  Kimberly,  8.  S.  Cobb,  William 
Stokes,  Oliver  Eld  red,  F.  W.  Hatch,  Charles  Henry,  R. 
Russell,  George  Rowley*  and  Charles  Sellick.  The  first 
officers  were :  Noble  Grand,  E.  L.   Brown  ;  Vice-Grand, 


D.  L.  Kimberly  ;  Sec,  A.  H.  Scott ;  Treas.,  Jonas  Allen  ; 
Permanent  Sec,  S.  S.  Cobb.  Its  membership  at  one  time 
was  as  high  as  75,  but  at  present  numbers  about  50.  The 
lodges  at  Yicksburg  and  Marcellus  were  organized  by  per- 
sons originally  belonging  to  that  at  Schoolcraft.  The  officers 
in  November,  1879,  were  F.  L.  Rawson,  N.  G. ;  J.  P. 
Shutes,  V.  G. ;  George  Martin,  Sec  ;  S.  S.  Nevins,  Treas. ; 

E.  C.  Stilwell,  Past  Grand. 

Peninsular  Encampment,  No.  42, 1.  O.  O.  P.,  was  insti- 
tuted x\ug.  10,  1870.  Its  first  Chief  Patriarch  was  G.  R. 
James.  The  original  members  numbered  about  30,  while 
at  present  the  roll  includes  the  names  of  only  about  20. 
The  rooms  of  the  order  are  over  Snyder  &  Underwood's 
store.  In  the  fire  of  Jan.  2,  1879,  the  records  of  the 
lodge  and  all  the  effects  of  the  order  were  burned.  The 
present  officers  of  the  encampment  are  George  Harris, 
Chief  Patriarch;  George  G.  Crose,  Scribe;  S.  S.  Nevins, 
Treas. ;  G.  R.  James,  Deputy  Grand  Patriarch. 

Schooler  aft  Lodge,  No.  118,\F.  and  A.  M.,  was  chartered 
Jan.  13,  1860,  with  the  following  members:  R.  A.  Royce, 
W.  M. ;  W.  H.  Fox,  S.  W.  ;  C.  Osterhout,  J.  W. ;  J.  Earl, 
Sec  ;  E.  K.  Purdy,  Treas. ;  J.  W.  Baker,  S.  D. ;  B.  Burden, 
J.  D. ;  William  Dickinson  (now  deceased),  Tyler.  The  first 
person  initiated  was  O.  R.  Hatch.  On  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1866,  fourteen  members  were  demitted  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  Brady  Lodge.  The  present  membership  of  School- 
craft Lodge  is  something  over  80,  and  its  officers  are  Wil- 
liam Roberts,  Worthy  Master;  J.  F.  Gilchrist,  Senior 
Warden ;  S.  B.  Ellsworth,  Junior  Warden  ;  J.  W.  Briggs, 
Treas. ;  James  Major,  Sec  ;  G.  L.  Stuart,  Senior  Deacon ; 
Alanson  Beebe,  Junior  Deacon  ;  Joseph  Roberts,  Tyler. 

Prairie  Ronde  Chapter,  No.  54,  R.  A.  M.,  was  char- 
tered Jan.  8,  1868,  with  Delamore  Duncan,  Jr.,  as  II.  P. ; 
Charles  F.  Wheeler,  K. ;  and  John  Earl,  S.  In  January, 
1879,  the  same  fire  which  destroyed  the  records  of  the  Odd- 
Fellows'  Lodge  burned  most  of  the  effects  of  the  Masonic 
order.  Their  present  rooms  are  in  a  brick  block  on  the 
west  side  of  Grand  Street,  over  Stuart  &  Sawyer's  drug- 
store, and  are  very  neatly  fitted  up.  The  membership  of 
the  chapter  on  the  25th  of  October,  1879,  was  58,  and  its 
officers  the  following:  G.  L.  Clark,  High  Priest;  Albert 
Carpenter,  King ;  S.  B.  Ellsworth,  Scribe ;  O.  H.  Fellows, 
Treas. ;  P.  R.  Baldy,  Sec. ;  Thomas  Hewitt,  Principal  So- 
journer ;  Robert  Pursel,  Captain  of  Host ;  J.  Moore  Wil- 
son, Royal  Arch  Captain  ;  B.  Barnum,  Master  3d  Veil ; 
Martin  Van  Duzer,  Master  2d  Veil ;  C.  C.  Draper,  Master 
1st  Veil. 

Schoolcraft  Lodge,  No.  388,  L  O.  G.  T.,  was  organized 
May  29,  1866,  with  45  charter  members,  and  Rev.  J.  D. 
Bornham  as  Worthy  Chief  Templar.  This  lodge,  as  is  the 
history  of  many  others  of  the  same  order,  finally  disbanded, 
and  has  been  superseded  by  the  Red-Ribbon  Club. 

BANKING. 

The  facts  regarding  the  old  "  Farmers'  Bank  of  Prairie 
Ronde"  have  been  given  in  connection  with  other  pioneer 
matters.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Schoolcraft  was  or- 
ganized in  October,  1870,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  and 
the  following  officers :  President,  Hon.  E.  B.  Dyckman ; 
Cashier,  M.  R.  Cobb ;  Directors,  E.  B.  Dyckman,  M.  Hale, 
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Isaiah  W.  Pursel,  N.  M.  Thomas,  A.  Fellows,  0.  H.  Fel- 
lows, M.  R.  Cobb.  In  November,  1875,  the  charter  as  a 
national  bank  was  surrendered,  and  the  institution  has  since 
been  conducted  as  a  private  bank,  under  the  firm-name  of 
E.  B.  Dyckman  &  Co.,  with  convenient  rooms  north  of  the 
Troxel  House,  in  a  building  fitted  up  by  Mr.  Troxel. 

RAILROADS. 

Numerous  projects  for  making  Schoolcraft  a  railway  sta- 
tion have  been  invented,  and  had  all  of  them  been  carried 
to  consummation  she  would  have  had  railroads  entering 
from  many  directions.  "  In  May,  1855,  a  company  was 
formed,  under  the  name  of  the  Schoolcraft  and  Three  Rivers 
Railroad  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  rail- 
road between  those  places.  Three  Rivers  was  already  con- 
nected with  the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  by  the  St. 
Joseph  Valley  Railroad  from  Three  Rivers  to  Constantine, 
and  a  branch  of  the  Michigan  Southern  from  that  place  to 
White  Pigeon,  all  owned  by  the  M.  S.  &  N.  I.  R<  R.  Co. 
A  proposition  was  obtained  from  the  latter  company  to  trans- 
fer, as  a  free  gift,  the  entire  line  from  White  Pigeon  to  Three 
Rivers  to  the  new  company  upon  their  completing  the 
road  to  Schoolcraft.  About  $40,000  of  stock  was  imme- 
diately subscribed,  and  $30,000  expended  in  grading  and 
ties,  when,  from  various  causes,  the  work  was  suspended, 
and  was  not  completed  till  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1865, 
the  first  passenger-car  coming  into  Schoolcraft  Jan.  1,  1866. 
A  contract  had  previously  been  made  with  Mr.  Ransom  Gard- 
ner, transferring  to  him  the  road-bed,  stock,  and  all  fran- 
chises, together  with  a  bonus  of  $60,000,  upon  condition 
of  his  completing  and  operating  the  road.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  this  road,  Kalamazoo,  touched  by  the  unfailing 
magnet  of  commercial  necessity,  at  once  made  arrange- 
ments to  extend  it  to  that  place,  giving  Mr.  Gardner  a  like 
bonus  of  $60,000  ;  and  in  May,  1867,  the  line  was  com- 
plete to  Kalamazoo.  It  has  since  been  continued  to  Allegan, 
and  in  a  few  months  will  be  completed  to  Grand  Rapid."* 

The  completion  of  a  railway  to  Schoolcraft  gave  a  won- 
derful impetus  to  the  growth  of  the  place,  and  its  popula- 
tion and  business  greatly  increased.  A  number  of  excellent 
stores,  a  large  grain-elevator,  operated  by  steam-power,  a 
planing-mill,  and  the  flouring-mill  already  mentioned  were 
erected,  and  the  future  of  the  village  was  bright.  A  foundry 
was  built  by  Solomon  Fellows  in  1869,  30  by  40  feet  in 
dimensions,  and  the  manufacture  of  Curtis  plows  com- 
menced ;  a  building  30  by  60  feet  was  afterwards  erected 
for  a  machine-shop.  The  manufacture  of  wagons  and  car- 
riages, brackets  and  windmills  is  also  quite  extensively 
carried  on,  and  numerous  mechanic-shops  give  employment 
to  a  considerable  number  of  persons.  The  various  mercan- 
tile and  other  establishments  in  the  place  now  number 
about  30.  In  1869  the  "Peninsular  Railway,"  leading 
from  Port  Huron  to  Chicago,  was  surveyed  through  School- 
craft, and  grading  begun,  and  trains  began  running  about 
1871.  This  road  has  since  been  known  by  several  names, 
as  "  Chicago  and  Lake  Huron,"    "  Chicago   and  North- 

*  From  Mr.  Brown's  History  of  Schoolcraft,  1869.  The  road  is 
now  running  to  Grand  Rapids,  and  is  one  of  the  best-paying  branches 
belonging  to  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Com- 
pany. 


eastern,"  etc.,  and  during  the  present  year  (1879)  has 
been  purchased  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company 
and  given  the  name  of  the  "  Northwestern  Grand  Trunk 
Railway."  Its  Chicago  connection  is  made  at  Valparaiso, 
Ind.,  with  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Road. 
As  yet  no  substantial  depot  building  has  been  erected  at 
Schoolcraft. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

The  first  number  of  a  paper  called  the  Schoolcraft  Dis- 
patch, a  seven-column  folio  sheet,  was  issued  July  10, 
1869,  by  V.  C.  Smith,  editor  and  proprietor.  The  po- 
litical views  of  its  editor  were  stated  to  be  "  neutral," 
but  it  soon  changed  to  an  "  independent"  sheet.  Its  ap- 
pearance was  good,  and  it  soon  had  a  fine  subscription-list 
and  a  fair  advertising  patronage.  Sept.  24, 1870,  its  pub- 
lication was  begun  in  connection  with  with  the  Kalamazoo 
News,  which  latter  was  edited  by  Volney  Hascall,  of  Kala- 
mazoo, and  had  been  in  existence  a  short  time  before  the 
combination,  being  then  in  the  beginning  of  its  second 
volume.  One-half  of  the  consolidated  sheet  was  called  the 
Schoolcraft  Dispatch,  and  the  other  half  the  Kalamazoo 
News.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1871,  the  size  of  the  paper 
was  increased,  and  an  eight-column  folio  was  issued.  Jan. 
4,  1873,  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Dispatch  and  Neivs, 
Mr.  Hascall  retiring  from  connection")"  with  it,  and  Mr. 
Smith  continuing  the  publication.  April  3,  1875,  the 
issue  of  a  six-column  quarto  was  commenced  in  place  of 
the  former  size,  and  has  been  continued  to  the  present. 
Nov.  30,  1878,  the  establishment  passed  into  the  hands  of 
J.  Robertson,  the  present  proprietor.  The  political  status 
of  the  paper  remains  the  same.  Its  subscription-list,  which 
at  one  time  had  fallen  to  a  low  figure,  has  since  increased 
at  such  a  rate  that  in  November,  1879,  the  edition  num- 
bered 864  copies.  The  office  is  furnished  with  a  good 
power-press,  although  the  muscles  of  the  employees  of  the 
office  are  brought  into  requisition  to  operate  it,  in  lieu  of 
steam.  It  has  an  extensive  jobbing  custom,  and  the  insti- 
tution appears  prosperous.  The  office  is  in  a  brick  building 
owned  by  E.  Troxel,  north  of  the  "  Troxel  House." 

VILLAGE   OF   VICKSBURG. 

The  name  of  the  first  settler  upon  the  site  now  occupied 
by  Vicksburg  was  John  Vickers,  in  whose  honor  the 
place  was  named.  He  had  previously  lived  on  the  western 
border  of  Big  Prairie  Ronde,  and  built  the  first  grist-mill 
in  the  county,  about  three  and  half  miles  southwest  of  the 
village  of  Schoolcraft. J  Owing  to  some  dispute  concerning 
his  mill,  subsequently  built  on  the  Portage,  where  Vicks- 
burg now  is,  the  following  extracts  from  an  article  furnished 
by  William  Bair  relating  to  the  subject  are  given : 

"In  the  spring  of  1831,  Mr.  Vickers  found  a  better  location  for 
mill  purposes  on  Portage  Creek,  where  the  village  of  Vicksburg  now 
stands.  He  soon  went  to  Logan  Co.,  O^hio,  and  on  his  return  to  this 
place  he  brought  a  small  pair  of  millstones,  said  to  be  about  ten  or 
eleven  inches  in  diameter.  On  this  new  site  he  erected  a  log  building, 
and  put  in  these  new  stones.  They  were  made  to  run  perpendicular, 
as  were  also  those  in  the  first  mill.  I  here  confidently  assert  that 
there  was  no  bolt  for  bolting  flour  in  either  of  these  mills  in  the  year 
1831  or  1832.  To  corroborate  this  fact  I  have  obtained  statements  in 
writing  from  several  old  settlers,  which  are  as  follows : 

f  Mr.  Hascall  severed  bis  connection  with  the  paper  Dec.  14,  1872. 
J  See  history  of  Prairie  J^onde  jtownship. 
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" '  Brady,  February  16,  1876. 

"  '  This  is  to  certify  tbat  I  came  to  Michigan,  county  of  Kalamazoo, 

and  township  of  Schoolcraft,  in  the  year  1831,  and  was  well  acquainted 

with  John  Vickers,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  never  had  any  bolt  in  his 

mill  at  Vicksburg,  nor  bolted  any  grain  whatever,  until  the  year  1835. 

t({  Benjamin  Tuttle/ 

" '  This  is  to  certify  that  I  came  to  Schoolcraft  in  the  year  1830,  and 
knew  John  Vickers  well;  and  that  he  did  not  have  a  bolt  for  bolting 
flour  in  his  mill  in  the  year  1831  I  am  positive. 

"'Pelick  Stevens/ 

"'Mb.  Bair, — In  reply  to  yours  with  regard  to  the  Vickers  mill, 
I  will  say  that  I  came  to  Gourd-Neck  Prairie  in  1830;  knew  John 
Vickers  well ;  lived  less  than  one  mile  and  a  half  from  his  mill ;  drew 
the  first  logs  for  the  dam;  got  grinding  done  at  his  mill;  there  was 
no  bolt  for  flour  in  the  mill  in  the  winter  of  1831  and  '32;  my  wife 
says  she  sifted  all  the  flour  in  that  winter  in  a  hand-sieve. 

"'  Joseph  Frakes.' 

"'  I  came  to  Prairie  Ronde  in  the  year  1831 ;  I  knew  John  Vickers 
well;  got  grinding  done  at  his  mill  at  Vicksburg  in  the  year  1831 ; 
there  was  no  bolt  for  bolting  flour  in  the  mill  at  that  time. 

" l  Elias  Raw-son.* 

"I  here  also  assert  that  the  bolted  flour   that  was  used  in  our 

family  during  those  years  was  obtained  from  Judge  Meek's  mill,  near 

where  the  village  of  Constantine  now  stands,  on  what  was  called 

Crooked  Creek. 

"William  Bair." 


The  millstones  described  by  Mr.  Bair  were  brought  from 
Ohio  on  horseback  in  a  pair  of  saddle-bags.  The  old  mill 
was  a  small  log  building,  about  fourteen  feet  square,  and 
stood  very  nearly  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  Edmund 
Briggs'  planing-mill  (the  latter  built  in  recent  years  by 
Briggs  &  Anderson).  He — Vickers — afterwards  built  a 
larger  log  mill  on  the  same  site  (probably  tearing  down  the 
original  one),  roofed  it  with  "  shakes,"  put  in  a  bolt,  and  also 
fitted  up  part  of  the  building  for  a  distillery.*  This  was 
done  about  1832-33,  according  to  the  recollection  of  Mr. 
Bair.  The  grist-mill  was  operated  several  years,  possibly 
until  after  the  distillery  was  discontinued.f  Vickers  died 
about  1842-43.  The  old  building  was  torn  down,  and  a 
large  flouring-mill  was  built  a  year  or  two  later  by  George 
Stuart  and  Elias  Cooley,  farther  south,  below  the  present 
location  of  the  saw-mill,  a  raceway  having  been  cut  through 
from  the  western  arm  of  the  mill-pond.  This  latter  mill 
stood  until  about  1855-56,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  present  one  was  built  a  year  or  two  later  by  Isaac  A. 
Briggs  and  Asa  S.  Briggs.  A  son  of  the  latter,  Edmund 
Briggs,  is  the  present  proprietor,  and  was  at  one  time  asso- 
ciated in  the  business  with  D.  P.  Anderson,  who  was  the 
millwright  and  purchased  the  interest  of  Isaac  A.  Briggs. 
John  Vickers  was  the  first  to  improve  the  water-power  in 
the  township  of  Schoolcraft,  as  well  as  in  the  county. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  an  address  delivered  be- 


*  The  testimony  of  Joseph  Frakes  is  that  Vickers  made  an  excellent 
article  of  whisky,  finding  ready  sale  for  it  among  the  settlers.  Mr. 
Frakes  also  states  that  in  his  own  case  liquor  has  not  been  used  since 
the  time  of  Henry  Clay,  who  is  remembered  by  the  venerable  pioneer 
as  the  "  smartest  man  he  ever  heard  speak." 

-j-  Some  authority  states  that  Isaac  Sumner  became  a  partner  of  Mr. 
Vickers  about  the  time  the  distillery  was  fitted  up,  and  the  two  built 
a  saw-mill.  Among  early  settlers  at  the. place  were  Owen  Gerald, 
Gerald  Rice,  and  George  Stuart.  The  latter  was,  at  a  later  day,  the 
owner  of  the  old  saw-mill. — Correspondence  in  Schoolcraft  Dispatch 
and  News. 


fore  the  Pioneer  Society  at  Vicksburg,  at  their  meeting  in 
August,  1875,  by  Hon.  Hezekiah  G.  Wells  : 

" .  .  .  My  friends,  I  had  no  idea  when  I  came  upon  the  present 
site  of  this  village  in  December,  1833,  to  get  a  bushel  and  a  peck  of 
corn  ground  into  meal,  to  be  worked  into  mush  and  johnny-cake,  that 
I  should  be  called  upon,  during  the  longest  life  allotted  to  man  in  this 
age,  to  preside  over  such  an  assemblage  as  this.  You  must  remember 
that  those  of  us  who  came  here  in  the  first  settlement  of  this  county 
were  then  unpretending  people;  that  our  desires  were  simple;  that 
we  were  content  with  our  surroundings,  such  as  they  were  j  that  we 
were  ready  and  willing  to  thank  an  overruling  Providence  that  John 
Vickers,  that  simple  pioneer  mill-man,  had  been  placed  among  us 
with  the  requisite  skill  and  ability  to  improve  this  water-power  at 
your  village — which  wears  his  name — by  checking  the  current  of  the 
stream  with  a  brush  dam,  and  putting  up  a  framework  that  sustained 
a  pair  of  stones  sixteen  inches  in  diameter. 

"  Waiting  my  turn  with  a  grist  in  December,  1833,  I  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  honest  John  Vickers  in  his  log  house  on  the  bank  of 
this  creek,— the  invitation  in  his  blunt  way  by  an  order  to  his  wife, 
'  Tildy/  to  give  the  young  man  some  supper.  The  bread,  pork,  and 
potatoes  of  this  pioneer  miller,  and  their  cooking,  I  complimented,  not 
in  words,  but  with  a  sharpened  appetite.  The  table  from  which  the 
simple  meal  was  partaken  was  a  board,  split  from  timber,  and  dressed 
pretty  smooth  with  a  shave  or  drawing-knife,  and  supported  in  its 
position  by  two  pins  driven  into  a  log  constituting  a  part  of  the  wall. 
It  was  the  best  kind  of  a  table,  for  when  not  in  use  it  could  readily  be 
removed,  and  the  space  in  the  small  and  only  room  in  the  house  be 
occupied  for  other  purposes.  Before  this  simple  meal  under  the  hos- 
pitable roof  of  honest  John  Vickers  was  brought  to  a  close,  the  latch- 
string  was  drawn,  and  the  door,  swinging  wide  on  its  wooden  hinges, 
gave  us  the  company  of  a  man  of  fine  stature  and  good  appearance, 
clothed  in  a  light-blue  blanket  coat,  and  girt  about  with  a  red  sash, — 
'  Uncle  Robert  Frakes/  known  in  all  the  then  settled  portions  of 
Michigan  as  the  owner  of  the  fastest  nag  for  six  hundred  yards. 
With  him  also  entered  '  Billy'  Robinson,  James  Dycus,  and  William 
P.  Hunt,  and  half  a  dozen  hound  dogs.  Their  business  for  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day  had  been  a  fox-hunt,  and  Reynard  led  them  a  long 
run  to  the  east,  all  the  details  of  which  were  given  minutely  over 
some  not  very  old  whisky,  furnished  by  John  Vickers.  They  drank 
from  tin-cups,  seemed  very  thirsty,  and  the  whisky,  or  the  water 
with  which  it  was  mixed,  or  both,  was  well  relished,  for  they  all 
seemed  happy,  and  each  one  made  a  hero  of  himself  in  his  wild  ride 
that  day  through  forest,  stream,  and  marsh.  They  had  with  them 
the  trophy  of  the  chase, — a  fox-skin  with  its  tail  or  brush.  Robert 
Frakes  had  some  of  the  rough  peculiarities  of  the  pioneer,  with  many 
of  the  most  estimable  qualities.  He  was  generous,  liberal  to  the 
needy,  hospitable,  and  always  disposed  to  make  good  his  contracts. 
It  is  told  of  him  (I  don't  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  story)  that  he 
once  at  a  horse-race  on  Prairie  Ronde  took  up  a  contribution  for  a 
Methodist  minister  whose  circuit  was  a  hard  ride,  and  by  way  of  pre- 
liminary stated  that  he  could  whip  any  man  on  the  ground  who  was 
not  disposed  to  contribute.  It  is  said  that  the  contribution  was  lib- 
eral, and  that  Uncle  Robert  did  not  undertake  to  chastise  any  one. 
When  he  was  over  eighty  years  of  age — more  than  twenty  years  since 
— he  found  the  country  here  too  thickly  settled  for  him,  and  he  emi- 
grated to  the  wilder  portions  of  Missouri. 

"  There  were  several  men  who  lived  within  a  short  range  of  where 
Vicksburg  now  stands  who  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  this  day.  John 
MeComsey,  a  brave  old  Kentuckian,  who  was  captured  in  the  war  of 
1812,  at  the  battle  of  the  river  Raisin,  and  only  escaped  the  scalping 
knife  of  the  Indian  by  his  indomitable  pluck.  Then  there  was  «  old 
man  Allen/  who  took  contracts  for  breaking  up  prairie,  and  aided 
the  first  settlers  greatly,  for  he  turned  over  the  sod  of  many  thousand 
acres.  He  was  not  worth  $100,000,  but  still,  in  the  first  settlement  of 
the  country,  he  might  have  been  considered  a  capitalist,  for  he  owned 
five  yokes  of  cattle,  a  breaking-up  plow,  a  tent  that  he  set  up  wher- 
ever his  work  was,  and  a  wife  who  bore  him  I  know  not  how  many 
children.  There  was  Moses  Austin,  the  first  settler  on  the  lake  next 
north  of  this  place ;  the  lake  and  station  bear  his  name.  He  was 
always  ready  to  aid  the  new  settler.  He  had  a  host  of  friends,  and 
his  home  was  an  attractive  place  for  the  boys  and  girls  from  every, 
neighborhood  in  Kalamazoo  and  St.  Joseph  Counties.  Over  east  of 
this  village  was  a  primitive  saw-mill,  owned  by  William  B.  Wandell, 
that  had  a  very  moderate  amount  of  motion,  cutting  300  or  400  feet 
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was  born  in  Stark  Co.,  Ohio,  Jan.  23,  1815.  When 
a  boy  his  father  moved  with  his  family  to  Western 
Ohio,  where  they  remained  until  1828,  when  they 
came  to  St.  Joseph  Co.,  Mich.,  and  in  1829  to  Kala- 
mazoo County,  settling  on  Prairie  Ronde,  making 
.the  third  claim  for  land  in  the  county.  Here  the 
father  died  Nov.  13,  1834,  leaving  William  as  the 
main  support  of  the  family,  which  consisted  of  his 
mother  and  two  younger  sisters.  At  this  time  little 
progress  had  been  made  on  the  farm;  their  only  team 
was  a  pair  of  steers.  With  these  William  was  able 
to  put  in  some  crops  which  grew  bountifully.  The 
tide  of  emigration  soon  flowed  in  upon  them,  and 
paid  them  large  prices  for  what  they  had  to  spare. 
From  five  acres  of  oats  were  realized  one  hundred 
dollars,  with  which  was  entered  eighty  acres  of  land. 
This  was  the  nucleus  of  the  present  large  estate. 

Mr.  Bair  married,  April  21,  1841,  Fanny  M. 
Wallace,  ffom  Pennsylvania.     Her  parents  came  to 


Kalamazoo  County  in  1838.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bair 
have  been  active  and  consistent  members  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  he  has 
contributed  liberally  to  the  erection  and  support  of 
the  Baptist  Church  in  Schoolcraft.  Politically  Mr. 
Bair  was  originally  a  Democrats  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  convention  at  Jackson,  when  the  Republican 
party  was  organized,  and  since  that  time  has  been  a 
zealous  worker  of  that  party.  In  1873,  Mr.  Bair,  in 
company  with  his  wife,  made  a  visit  to  the  Pacific 
coast  for  his  health;  visited  Oregon,  took  a  three- 
hundred-mile  ride  over  the  mountains,  and  returned 
to  his  pleasant  home  in  Schoolcraft  much  improved 
in  health. 

In  social  relations  he  is  genial  and  companion- 
able ;  in  business  matters  prpmpt  and  reliable,  and 
as  a  citizen  respected  and  influential.  At  home 
cordial  and  hospitable,  at  church  an  acknowledged 
leader. 


TOWNSHIP  OF  SCHOOLCRAFT. 
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of  lumber  in  twelve  hours.  In  this  mill  was  a  rude  lathe,  which 
in  its  day  was  considered  by  some  of  us  as  a  very  ingenious  piece 
of  machinery.  It  could  turn  out  a  bowl  or  a  pitcher  from  the 
hardest  kind  of  a  knot,  and  many  a  good  housewife  in  those  days 
thought  she  had  a  prize  if  she  possessed  one  of  Wandell's  bowls. 
There  was  another  man  in  this  locality  by  the  name  of  Hull,  commonly 
called  '  General  Hull/ — not  the  General  Hull  who  surrendered  Detroit 
to  the  British ;  he  was  a  more  useful  citizen,  for  he  made  a  better 
splint-bottom  chair  for  fifty  cents  than  you  can  buy  in  the  shops  now 
for  three  times  that  amount.  He  was  as  slim  as  a  ramrod,  not  weigh- 
ing over  90  pounds,  and  yet  I  once  saw  a  man  on  Gourd-Neck — Mr. 
Steele — sitting  comfortably  in  one  of  Hull's  chairs,  and  he  weighed 
360  pounds. 

"Solon  Bingham  and  his  partner,  Mr.  French,  with  their  squad  of 
Irishmen,  were  useful  men  in  the  southern  part  of  this  county.  At  an 
early  day  they  dug  a  ditch  from  the  16th  section,  in  Schoolcraft  town- 
ship, to  Rawson's  mill-pond,  which  drained  a  large  quantity  of  land, 
aided  the  health  of  the  county,  and  cost  a  large  sum  of  money  and 
some  whisky. 

"Selleck  Longwell  had  a  blacksmith-shop  on  the  south  side  of 
Prairie  Ronde,  about  the  first  established  in  this  county.  I  was  a 
customer  of  his,  and  attempted  to  give  directions  as  to  how  he  should 
shoe  my  horse.  He  listened  attentively,  carefully  surveying  my  per- 
son, and  finally,  after  rolling  over  a  quid  of  tobacco  in  his  mouth,  he 
ended  the  interview  by  giving  an  equivocal  compliment  in  saying 
that  I  wore  a  good  hat  and  pair  of  boots,  but  that  I  was  not  smart 
enough  to  shoe  a  horse. 

"Stephen  Barnaby,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Prairie  Ronde,  re- 
paired wagons,  and  could  also  wood  a  plow.  He  was  a  very  useful 
man  in  his  vocation,  but  somewhat  venturesome,  as  was  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  he  once  did  a  job  amounting  to  about  a  dollar,  and 
trusted  me  for  the  pay  till  after  harvest. 

"  Elisha  Doan,  a  pioneer,  built  a  mill  in  Brady  and  one  at  Mendon. 
He  supposed  he  had  inventive  ability  j  he  had  an  idea  in  his  head 
that  a  cannon  for  military  purposes  could  be  made  of  wood  and 
hooped  to  prevent  an  explosion;  his  project  was,  I  think,  a  failure. 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  he  never  should  explode  one  of  them  in  my 
presence.  He  had  another  favorite  project,  and  that  was  to  get  great 
speed  on  railroads  by  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  driving-wheel 
so  as  to  carry  you  over  a  mile  with  very  few  revolutions.  I  never 
rode  behind  one  of  his  locomotives,  nor  ever  wanted  to.  I  could  go 
on  until  I  had  wearied  you,  my  friends,  with  the  mention  of  names 
and  peculiarities  of  character  of  pioneers  who  were  on  this  ground 
long  before  the  village  of  Vicksburg  had  more  than  a  mill  and  one 
house  within  its  limits,  but  I  must  close. 

"Who  of  us  old  residents  will  be  likely  to  forget  assemblages  of 
people  at  a  horse-race,  election  time,  or  the  public  occasion  here  in 
the  south  part  of  this  county?  We  all  enjoyed  ourselves  on  such 
occasions,  and,  considering  our  surroundings  and  the  general  make- 
up of  society,  behaved  pretty  well.  At  such  times  we  indulged  in 
story-telling,  feats  of  activity  and  strength,  with  occasional  intem- 
perate discussions,  and  now  and  then,  by  way  of  variety,  a  quarrel, 
which  always  made  the  antagonist  a  friend  when  the  question  of  man- 
hood was  settled.  All  the  men  whose  names  I  have  mentioned,  I  be- 
lieve, are  now  numbered  with  the  dead.  With  some  faults  they  had 
many  excellencies  of  character,  and  filled  well  the  positions  assigned 
them  in  life.  .  .  . 

"...  Some  of  us  here  to-day  remember  two  Indians,  who,  with 
others  of  the  Pottoicattomie  tribe,  had  their  corn  dances  and  other 
festivities  hereabouts  long  before  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard  had  his  trading- 
post  at  the  crossing  of  the  Kalamazoo  River, — '  Shavehead'  and  '  Pea- 
cock.' The  former,  it  is  said,  carried  on  his  person,  by  way  of  orna- 
ment, the  scalps  of  several  white  men  that  he  obtained  while  serving 
against  our  people  at  the  battle  of  the  river  Raisin.  I  was  told  that 
Shavehead  was  taken  sick  and  died  over  on  the  '  reservation'  accident- 
ally, but  the  nature  of  the  accident  never  was  determined  by  a  coro- 
ner's jury.  Peacock  was  a  genial,  pleasant  red  man,  always  a  favor- 
ite, and  welcomed  by  his  white  neighbor,  promptly  paying  with  his 
hunting  and  trapping  effects  all  the  debts  he  contracted  with  the 
trader.  He  was  a  good  man,  except  as  he  was  tainted  with  the  white 
man's  vice :  he  would  get  drunk  !  He  died  from  a  singular  accident : 
mounted  on  his  pony,  in  galloping  on  the  trail  he  approached  a  lean- 
ing tree  ,•  he  intended  to  pass  on  one  side,  and  the  pony  made  an 
effort  to  go  the  other;  the  Indian's  head  was  brought  in  contact  with 
the  tree's  trunk ;  the  result,  a  fractured  skull  and  death." 


VILLAGE  PLAT  AND  ADDITIONS. 

It  is  said  that  John  Vickers  at  one  time  caused  a  village 
plat  to  be  made  here,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Vicksburg, 
but  no  record  was  ever  made  of  it,  and  the  statement  is 
not  authenticated.  However,  lots  were  sold  to  various 
parties,  and  the  owners,  when  a  survey  was  finally  made 
and  recorded,  became  nominally  proprietors.  The  origi- 
nal plat  of  the  village  of  Brady — Hugh  Finlay  proprie- 
tor— was  acknowledged  Sept.  17,  1849,  the  following  ad- 
ditional names  appearing  on  the  acknowledgment:  Brad- 
ley S.  Williams,  Nathaniel  J.  Kimber,  T.  W.  Kimber, 
Samuel  Hawkins,  Jabez  G.  Bice  (by  John  J.  Bice,  attor- 
ney). This  portion  of  the  village  is  located  on  the  south- 
east quarter  of  section  13,  town  4  south,  range  11  west. 
Additions  have  been  made  to  the  village  as  follows : 

Briggs'  Addition,  not  described  on  the  plat. 

Parkhurst's  Addition,  ten  chains  square,  in  the  northeast  corner  of 
section  24;  laid  out  by  James  W.  and  Amelia  M  Parkhurst,  Sept.  15, 
1868. 

Wolverton's  Addition,  forty  rods  square,  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  north  half  of  section  18 ;  laid  out  by  Nathaniel  S.  Wolverton, 
Dec.  15,  1868. 

Smith's  Addition,  located  in  southwest  quarter  of  section  18,  town 
4  south,  range  10  west;  laid  out  by  Leonard  L.  Smith,  April  23, 
1869. 

Wolverton's  Revised  Addition,  on  section  18,  by  Nathaniel  S.  Wol- 
verton, Dec.  18,  1871. 

PIONEER  STORES— HOTELS,  EARLY  AND  LATE. 

The  first  store  in  the  village  was  built  about  1836,  by 
Clark  Briggs  and  John  Noyes,  on  the  corner  north  of  the 
present  McElvain  House.  Three-fourths  of  an  acre  of  land 
had  been  given  them  by  the  proprietors  of  the  village,  and 
a  frame  building,  planked  up  and  down,  was  erected,  and  a 
small  stock  of  merchandise  placed  in  it.  It  was  carried  on 
by  these  men  but  a  short  time.  The  property  in  a  little 
while  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  blacksmith  named  Matthew 
Wilson,*  who  used  the  building  as  a  dwelling,  and  while 
living  in  it  furnished  entertainment  for  travelers,  though 
not  keeping  a  regular  licensed  tavern. 

In  the  fall  of  1844,  Samuel  Hawkins  came  to  the  State 
from  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio,  stopping  first  for  a  few  months 
in  the  township  of  Fawn  River,  St.  Joseph  Co.  Early  in 
the  spring  of  1845  he  removed  to  Vicksburg,  and  has  since 
lived  for  a  time  on  a  form.  He  purchased  the  property 
just  described,  moved  into  the  house,  and  continued  to 
entertain  travelers  for  three  or  four  years.  Much  teaming 
was  then  done  over  the  road  passing  north  and  south  through 
the  village,  and  a  demand  for  tavern  accommodations  was 
thus  created  at  the  place. 

Mr.  Wilson,  who  owned  the  property  before  Mr.  Haw- 
kins came,  was  one  of  the  first  blacksmiths  in  the  village, 
and  had  a  shop  on  the  corner  immediately  west  of  the  Mc- 
Elvain House,  where  Miller's  store  now  is.  A  log  black- 
smith-shop had  previously  stood  on  the  same  spot,  but  the 
name  of  the  person  who  built  and  operated  it  is  not  recol- 
lected by  the  man  who  gave  this  information. 

The  first  store  of  any  importance  in  the  village  was  es- 
tablished about  1845-46  by  Hugh  Finlay,  now  deceased. 
He  had  previously  been  a  merchant  in  Schoolcraft,  and  kept 

*Mr.  Wilson  removed  to  Wisconsin  in  June,  1845,  and  died  in  that 
State  in  the  summer  .of  1879. 
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a  general  stock.  Some  time  later  he  built  a  low,  two-story 
structure  on  the  corner  now  occupied  by  the  McElvain 
House,  and  for  a  short  period  used  it  as  a  store.  It  was 
subsequently  enlarged  by  the  additions  of  wings,  etc.,  and 
converted  into  a  hotel,  being  the  first  regular  one  in  the 
place ;  Finlay  kept  it  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  A 
portion  of  it  is  now  standing  south  of  the  old  site,  in  use 
as  a  store-house  for  agricultural  implements. 

The  building  now  known  as  the  "  Occidental  Hotel,"  a 
large  frame  edifice,  was  erected  by  Elijah  Chard,  and  stood 
originally  a  block  south  and  a  little  west  from  its  present 
location,  on  the  edge  of  the  marsh.  It  was  first  known  as 
the  "  Chard  House,"  and  later  as  the  "  Western  Hotel,"  etc. 
It  was  finally  purchased  by  one  Dr.  De  Lap,  to  whom  it- 
still  belongs,  although  he  is  at  present  residing  at  Muskegon. 
The  doctor  associated  with  him  a  relative, — Dr.  Frost, — and 
it  was  proposed  to  make  of  the  building  a  medical  institute, 
or  resort  for  invalids.  It  was  extensively  advertised  and 
tales  of  wondrous  cures  were  circulated,  but  the  plan  was  a 
failure,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  attempt  was  abandoned. 

The  "Junction  House,"  a  frame  hotel  and  restaurant  at 
the  station,  was  built  after  the  advent  of  the  railway,  for 
the  purposes  of  a  saloon,  and  was  subsequently  purchased 
and  moved  to  its  present  location  by  Isaac  M.  Flint.  He 
afterwards  sold  it  to  Mr.  Norton,  whose  widow  and  son-in- 
law,  Daniel  Franklin,  are  now  the  proprietors. 

The  "  Temperance  House,"  a  frame  building  on  the  street 
leading  south  from  the  depot,  which  at  one  time  had  a  fine 
custom,  is  not  now  kept  as  a  hotel.  It  was  built  by  Solon 
Bingham,  who  had  returned  to  the  village  after  a  prolonged 
absence,  and  its  first  landlord  was  Frank  Jenkinson.  The 
time  of  its  greatest  prosperity  was  after  the  completion  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railway. 

The  "  McElvain  House,"  a  large,  two-story  brick  edifice, 
stands  on  the  ground  originally  occupied  by  Finlay's  hotel, 
and  is  the  principal  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  vil- 
lage. It  was  built  in  1872  by  its  present  proprietor,  Joseph 
W.  McElvain. 

William  Bair  recollects  that  when  he  came  to  his  present 
farm,  in  1844,  Vicksburg  contained  a  saw-mill,  built  by 
Isaac  Sumner,  and  owned  afterwards  by  Austin  Briggs  and 
Elias  Cooley,  Sr. ;  a  post-office ;  a  log  school-house,  in 
which  meetings  were  also  held ;  a  blacksmith-shop,  owned 
by  Matthew  Wilson  ;  and  a  few  dwellings. 

THE  VICKSBURG  POST-OFFICE. 

The  first  post-office  in  the  vicinity  was  kept  a  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  its  present  location,  at 
the  house  of  Rufus  A.  Royce,  who  was  postmaster ;  he 
had  settled  here  in  1836  or  1837.  The  office  was  origi- 
nally kept  on  Gourd-Neck  Prairie,  west  of  the  village,  by 
Russell  Brown,  and  was  known  as  "  Holland  Post-office," 
which  name  it  retained  under  Mr.  Royce's  administration. 
The  latter  held  the  office  until  about  1846,  having  been 
appointed  previous  to  1844,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hugh 
Finlay,  at  which  time  it  was  moved  to  the  village  and  the 
name  changed  to  Brady,  through  the  endeavors  of  Mr. 
Finlay.  About  1848  the  latter  was  succeeded  by  Samuel 
Hawkins,  who  held  the  office  some  two  years.  Having 
removed  to  a  farm  in  Pavilion  township,  he  resigned  in 


favor  of  Jerome  Fletcher,  who  had  been  his  deputy,  and 
he  was  accordingly  appointed.  The  next  incumbent  was 
Thomas  Finlay,  son  of  Hugh  Finlay.  Within  a  short 
period  subsequently,  it  was  held  by  a  number  of  persons. 
John  Long  and  E.  T.  Trimmer  have  been  among  the  later 
occupants,  and  the  latter  was  succeeded  in  March,  1875, 
by  Samuel  Hawkins,  who  had  been  a  second  time  appointed, 
and  who  still  holds  the  position.  Previous  to  July,  1879, 
Mr.  Hawkins  had  been  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  thirteen 
consecutive  years.  When,  in  1872,  the  village  was  incor- 
porated and  the  name  changed  to  Vicksburg,  the  name  of 
the  office  was  changed  to  correspond.  One  cause  for  such 
a  step  lay  in  the  fact  that  considerable  trouble  arose  from 
the  similarity  of  the  name  "  Brady"  to  that  of  "  Bradley," 
which  latter  was  borne  by  another  office  in  the  State.  But, 
even  at  present,  some  confusion  results  from  the  similarity 
of  the  abbreviations  "  Mich."  and  "  Miss." 

John  S.  Day,  now  of  Vicksburg,  is  a  son  of  Gordon 
Day,  with  whom  he  came  to  the  county  in  September, 
1 834.  The  family  stayed  one  night  at  Schoolcraft,  and, 
proceeding  the  next  day  to  Portage  township,  remained 
there  through  the  winter.  In  1835  they  located  in  the 
township  of  Comstock.  John  S.  Day  has  lived  in  Vicks- 
burg since  1868.     His  father  died  in  1862. 

Henry  Springer,  now  living  on  a  place  near  the  Rufus 
A.  Royce  farm,  on  section  19,  Brady  township,  came  to 
Vicksburg  in  1849,  from  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  moved 
upon  the  farm  in  1854. 

INCORPORATION   OF  VILLA GE,   WITH   LIST  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  village  was  incorporated,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Village  of  Vicksburg,"  in  1872,  by  an  order  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Kalamazoo  County,  under  the 
general  charter  for  the  incorporation  of  villages  in  the 
State  of  Michigan.  The  name  "  Vicksburg"  was  given 
to  it  by  the  board  in  honor  of  its  founder  and  first  settler, 
— u  Honest  John  Vickers."  This  name  was  always  pre- 
ferred by  the  citizens. 

The  records  of  the  village  seem  to  have  been  very  loosely 
kept  at  first,  and  those  for  1872  and  1873  cannot  be  found. 
Beginning  with  1874,  the  officers  of  the  village  to  1879, 
inclusive,  were  as  follows  : 

1874.— President,  A.  J.  Johnson;  Clerk,  Isaac  M.  Flint;  Trustees, 
T.  Rayner,  Sr.,  J.  J.  Howard,  — —  Franklin,  A.  C.  Odell, 
E.  T.  Trimmer,  A.  A.  Holcomb ;  Treasurer,  Manfred  Hill  (?) ; 
Marshal,  J.  S.  Bay.  In  November,  1874,  D.  P.Anderson 
was  appointed  trustee  in  place  of  Holcomb,  and  C.  W.  Cooley 
in  place  of  Odell,  the  two  persons  succeeded  having  removed 
from  the  place. 

1875.— President,  Andrew  J.  Johnson;  Clerk,  Isaac  M.  Flint;  Trus- 
tees, N.  V.  Jones  (one  year),  T.  Rayner,  Sr  ,  D.  P.  Anderson, 
M.  Van  Duzen  (two years);  Treasurer,  John  Long;  Marshal, 
J.  S.  Day;  Street  Commissioner,  William  Dent;  Assessor, 
II.  J.  Daniels. 

1876. — President,  A.  W.  Ingerson ;  Clerk,  J.  Cunningham;  Trustees 
(two  years),  E.  S.  Briggs,  J.  J.  Howard,  Isaac  M.  Flint,  Jr. ; 
Treasurer,  Manfred  Hill ;  Street  Commissioner,  Tyler  John- 
son ;  Marshal,  N.  V.  Jones ;  Assessor,  David  Kimble.  Trus- 
tee Flint  removed,  and  in  September,  A.  J.  Johnson  was 
chosen  in  his  place. 

1877.— President,  H.  J.  Daniels;  Clerk,  W.  B.Anderson;  Trustees, 
John  Long,  M.  Van  Duzen,  L.  H.  French,  T.  B.  Finlay,  E. 
S.  Briggs,  J.  J.  Howard;  Treasurer,  Manfred  Hill ;  Assessor, 
R.  Bishop ;  Marshal,  J.  S.  Day;  Street  Commissioner,  A.  J. 
Johnson. 


Thotos.  by  Packard,  Kalamazoo, 
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WILLIAM  H.  FOX,  M.D., 


was  born  in  Herkimer,  N.  Y.,  April  13,  1815.  He 
received  a  common-school  education.  He  studied 
medicine  with  Dr.  Sill,  of  Livonia,  and  Dr.  Bissell, 
of  Genesee,  and  graduated  at  the  Medical  College 
at  Fairfield,  Herkimer  Co.  In  the  spring  of  1840 
he  located  at  Churchville,  Monroe  Co.  On  July 
16th,  of  that  year,  he  married  Martha  W.  Tisdale, 
at  Genesee,  N.  Y.,  who  was  born  in  New  Hamp- 
shire Oct.  7,  1813.  Her  parents  died  when  she 
was  a  child.  She  was  brought  up  by  her  uncle 
Ebenezer  Wright,  who  was  descended  from  Lord 
John  Wright,  Mayor  of  London,  England. 


After  Dr.  Fox  married,  he  lived  at  Churchville 
four  years,  when  he  came  to  Schoolcraft,  where  he 
has  since  resided.  He  has  had  an  extensive  practice 
in  his  profession,  and  has  taken  a  high  rank.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  State  Medical  Society 
for  many  years. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fox  have  been  active  and  consist- 
ent members  of  the  Baptist  Church  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  They  have  one  daughter, — Mrs. 
P.  F.  Pursel.  Dr.  Fox  is  of  German  extraction, 
genial  and  companionable,  and  respected  and  in- 
fluential. 
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1878. — President,  Tyrrell  Rayner;  Clerk,  Willard  B.  Anderson;  Trus- 
tees (two  years),  John  Cunningham,  John  F.  Young,  Robert 
Baker;  Treasurer,  Manfred  Hill;  Marshal,  John  S.  Day; 
Assessor,  Russell  Bishop  ;  Street  Commissioner,  R.  N.  Moore. 
In  May,  1878,  A.  J.  Guilford  was  chosen  trustee  in  place  of 
John  F.  Young,  resigned.  Mr.  Van  Duzen  also  resigned 
during  the  year,  and  D.  Kimble  was  chosen  in  his  place. 
A.  J.  Sliter  was  appointed  marshal  in  place  of  Bay,  resigned. 

1879.— President,  John  Long;  Clerk,  C.  W.  Bailey;  Trustees  (two 
years),  N.  D.  King,  James  Stratton,  J.  Oman ;  Treasurer, 
Manfred  Hill;  Marshal,  A.  J.  Sliter;  Street  Commissioner, 
F.  Trivelpiece,  resigned,  and  'R.  N.  Moore  appointed;  As- 
sessor, J.  W.  Mc  El  vain. 

RAILROADS. 

The  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railway  was  completed 
to  Vicksburg,  July  19,  1870,  and  the  occasion  was  cele- 
brated by  the  citizens  in  an  appropriate  manner.  Music 
was  furnished  by  the  village  band,  and  salvos  of  artillery 
awoke  the  air,  while  the  applause  from  the  throats  of  citi- 
zens, including  the  small  boys,  rang  out  upon  the  air  in 
"  glad  acclaim." 

The  "  Peninsular  Railway,"  now  the  "  Northwestern  Grand 
Trunk,"  reached  the  place  about  1871,  and  since  Vicksburg 
became  a  railroad  station  it  has  grown  remarkably,  while 
excellent  business  buildings  and  numerous  tasty  residences 
have  been  erected.  Considerable  grain  and  stock  are  shipped 
from  the  station  over  the  two  roads.  Among  the  many  who 
have  made  substantial  improvements,  the  name  of  John 
Long  may  be  mentioned.  He  has  erected  two  substantial 
brick  blocks  on  the  west  side  of  Main  Street,  and  fitted  up 
a  very  convenient  public  hall.  Several  brick  stores  have 
been  erected  by  other  parties,  and  the  business  of  the  place 
is  active  and  prosperous.  The  various  mercantile  establish- 
ments number  25  or  more,  and  the  village*  contains  also  a 
saw-mill,  two  flouring-mills  (one  operated  by  water  and  the 
other  by  steam),  a  planing-mill,  a  stave-  and  heading-factory, 
a  windmill-factory,  and  a  foundry  recently  put  in  operation. 
There  are  also  the  usual  number  and  variety  of  shops. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

The  Vicksburg  Monitor  was  established  in  December, 
1875,  by  C.  W.  Bailey  &  Brother,  and  first  issued  semi- 
weekly  for  one  year  in  the  shape  of  a  six-column  folio.  It 
was  then  changed  to  a  seven-column  folio  and  issued  weekly, 
and  this  plan  has  since  been  adhered  to.  The  Messrs.  Bai- 
ley continue  as  editors  and  publishers.  The  sheet  is  inde- 
pendent in  politics,  and  has  a  circulation  of  something  over 
300.     It  is  printed  on  a  hand-press. 

The  Vicksburg  Commercial,  an  eight-column  folio  sheet, 
issued  weekly,  was  established  Jan.  18,  1879,  by  Frederick 
W.  Cross,  from  Centreville,  St.  Joseph  Co.  Politically  it 
is  independent ;  it  has  a  circulation  of  between  800  and  900. 
Mr.  Cross  also  issues  a  paper  called  the  Wakeshma  Sentinel, 
edited  (locally)  by  Rev.  D.  H.  Reiter,  of  Wakeshma.  It 
is  printed  in  the  office  at  Vicksburg.  A  hand-press  of  the 
"  Washington"  Hoe  pattern  is  at  present  in  use,  but  the 
office  will  soon  be  remodeled  and  its  conveniences  largely 
increased. 

PHYSICIANS. 

The  physicians  at  present  residing  in  Vicksburg  are  four 
in  number,  as  follows : 

Dr.  Ezra  Smith  visited  the  locality  in  1843,  and  pur- 
chased land  on  sections  9  and  10,  in  Brady  township.     He 


was  from  the  town  of  Clarendon,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  In 
April,  1846,  he  removed  with  his  family  and  settled  on  his 
place  in  Brady,  and  in  August,  1856,  located  in  Vicksburg, 
which  has  since  been  his  home. 

Dr.  Abner  Caldwell  had  lived  and  practiced  here  several 
years  before  Dr.  Smith  came.  Drs.  Beebe  and  Hill  were 
also  here  previous  to  Dr.  Smith's  arrival.  Dr.  Jones  prac- 
ticed a  year  or  two  in  the  place  at  about  the  same  time. 

Dr.  Norman  A.  Hill  came  to  Michigan  from  Allegany 
Co.,  N.  Y.,and  lived  in  Nottawa,  St.  Joseph  Co.,  for  a  time 
previous  to  his  coming  to  Vicksburg. 

Dr.  S.  C.  Van  Antwerp,  whose  family  was  originally  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  removed  to  Vicksburg  in  the  spring 
of  1878  from  near  Angola,  Ind.  His  parents  at  present 
reside  in  Morenci,  Lenawee  Co.,  Mich. 

Dr.  George  Newton  also  has  an  office  in  the  place. 

D.  G.  Holbrook  was  here  in  1878,  but  has  since  removed 
to  Illinois.  Numerous  others  have  located  in  the  village  at 
different  times,  but  their  sojourn  was  brief,  and  they  sought 
more  congenial  fields. 

The  physician  who  has  been  longest  in  practice  here  is 
Dr.  Hill,  and  Dr.  Smith  is  next  on  the  list. 

SOCIETIES. 

Brady  Lodge,  No.  208,  F.  and  A.  M.—On  the  17th  of 
December,  1866,  14  members  of  the  lodge  at  Schoolcraft 
were  demitted  for  the  purpose  of  forming  one  at  Vicksburg 
(or  Brady,  as  it  was  then  known),  and  on  the  21st  at  the 
same  month  Brady  Lodge  was  accordingly  organized.  Its 
first  officers  were  John  Baker,  W.  M.  ;  D.  P.  Anderson, 
S.  W.  ;  E.  G.  Deming,  J.  W.  The  second  Master  was 
E.  G.  Deming,*  who  held  the  position  five  or  six  years. 
The  lodge-room  is  located  on  Prairie  Street,  in  a  building 
belonging  to  a  stock  company  known  as  the  "  Social  Sci- 
ence and  Literary  Association."  The  lower  part  of  the 
building  has  the  Red  Ribbon  club-rooms,  and  the  upper 
part  is  occupied  by  the  Masons,  Odd-Fellows,  and  Patrons 
of  Husbandry.  The  present  membership  of  Brady  Lodge 
is  about  70  (Nov.  20,  1879,  it  was  68).  The  officers  are 
William  Kimble,  W.  M. ;  E.  A.  Strong,  S.  W. ;  Myron 
Gleason,  J.  W. ;  C.  C.  Draper,  Sec. ;  Z.  N.  Robinson, 
Treas. ;  Ransom  Kimble,  S.  D.  ;  Samuel  Oman,  J.  D. ; 
Myron  Winters,  Tyler. 

Vicksburg  Lodge,  No.  94, 1.  O.  of  O.  F.,  was  instituted 
in  the  fall  of  1873.  Its  first  Noble  Grand  was  L.  H.  Fort. 
The  present  membership  is  about  40,  and  the  following  are 
the  officers:  J.  E.  Parr,  N.  G. ;  Daniel  Sherman,  P.  G. ; 
John  S.  Day,  V.  G. ;  William  Sexton,  Rec.  Sec. ;  Samuel 
Fisk,  Per.  Sec. ;  Preston  Axtell,  Treas.  Its  rooms,  as  men- 
tioned above,  are  in  the  building  on  Prairie  Street  occupied 
by  the  various  other  societies. 

SCHOOLS/f 

School  districts  Nos.  1  and  2,  in  the  then  township  of 
Brady,  were  formed  early  in  1837.     The  former,  organ- 

*  Mr.  Deming  came  to  the  village  in  the  winter  of  1856-57. 

f  The  first  school  in  the  township  was  taught  in  the  summer  of 
1831,  in  a  log  building,  on  the  farm  of  Richard  Holmes,  one  mile 
west  of  Nathan  Cobb's,  by  the  latter's  daughter,  Mary  Ann  Cobb,  who 
died  in  the  fall  of  1833.  The  house  had  been  erected  for  a  Mr.  Met- 
calf,  who  had  come  in  the  spring  of  1831,  and  owned  what  was  after- 
wards the  Henry  Breese  farm,  south  of  Mr.  Cobb's,  now  the  farm  of 
the  Cox  brothers.     The  school  was  a  private  one. 
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ized  on  the  7th  of  February,  included  sections  17,  18,  19, 
and  20,  in  what  is  now  Schoolcraft  township,  covering  the 
village  of  Schoolcraft.  District  No.  2  included  sections  16 
and  21,  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  15,  and  the  west 
half  of  section  22.  Benjamin  Taylor  and  Isaac  Briggs 
were  the  school  commissioners. 

Before  this  time,  however,  schools  had  been  taught  in 
various  places  in  the  neighborhood.  Rev.  T.  W.  Merrill 
taught  in.  the  winter  of  1830-31  at  Insley's  Corners,  in 
Prairie  Ronde  township,  that  being  the  first  attempt  at 
having  a  school  by  the  settlers  in  the  vicinity.  In  the 
winter  of  1831-32  a  bargain  was  made  with  E.  Lakin 
Brown  to  teach  a  school  in  the  Joel  Clark  neighborhood, 
in  the  northeast  corner  of  Prairie  Ronde  township,  but  be- 
fore the  time  arrived  for  him  to  begin  his  labors  the  posi- 
tion was  given  to  an  old  man,  and  the  school  began  before 
the  day  agreed  upon  with  Mr.  Brown.  About  1832  a  school 
was  kept  in  the  village  of  Schoolcraft,  in  a  small  frame 
building  afterwards  used  by  Frederick  Hatch  as  a  hat-shop. 

James  Smith,  Jr.,  of  the  firm  of  Smith,  Huston  &  Co., 
built  a  small  office,  in  which  school  was  taught  quite  early 
by  Mrs.  Thomas  (sister  to  E.  L.  Brown),  and  also  by  a  man 
named  Brown,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  University,  and  a 
very  intelligent  man.     This  building  is  yet  standing. 

About  1846  an  institution  known  as  the  "  Cedar  Park 
Female  Seminary"  was  founded  at  Schoolcraft  by  Rev. 
William  Taylor,  then  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  that 
place.  The  work  was  paid  for  from  Mr.  Taylor's  private 
funds,  and  the  school  for  some  time  was  one  of  the  best  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State.  Considerable  uncertainty 
now  exists  as  to  who  was  the  first  teacher,  some  asserting 
that  it  was  Esther  P.  Straw  and  others  that  another  person 
'was  in  charge  earlier.  The  lady  mentioned  was  a  graduate 
from  New  Hampton  Seminary,  New  Hampshire,  who  came 
West  under  the  auspices  of  Governor  Slade,  of  Vermont, 
and  remained  in  charge  of  Cedar  Park  Seminary  a  little 
over  a  year.  Young  ladies  only  were  then  received  as 
pupils.  "  Father  Taylor,"  as  he  was  called,  often  visited 
the  school.  Mrs.  Smith,  a  widow,  took  charge  after  Miss 
Straw  returned  to  her  home  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  and 
also  remained  about  a  year.  Several  subsequent  attempts 
to  establish  a  school  were  unsuccessful^ntil,  in  the  fall  of 
1849,  Miss  Mary  A.  Barrett,  of  Windsor,  Vt.,  also  a  grad- 
uate of  the  New  Hampton  Seminary,  opened  a  school,  to 
which  she  admitted  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  and  soon  had 
a  flourishing  institution.  In  the  fall  of  1850  she  secured 
as  assistants  Mrs.  Kedzie,  wife  of  Dr.  Kedzie,  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  and  Miss  M.  A.  Miles,  now  Mrs.  E. 
L.  Brown.  The  school  was  at  this  time  very  prosperous. 
In  the  spring  of  1851,  Miss  Barrett  was  married  to  Edmund 
Fish,  who  had  graduated  from  the  State  University  as  a 
member  of  its  first  class,— that  of  1845.  Mr.  Fish  and 
his  wife  conducted  the  school  with  great  success,  and  had 
at  times  as  many  as  130  or  140  pupils.  During  the  early 
part  of  their  administration,  in  1852,  "Father  Taylor" 
died.  Previous  to  his  death  he  had  conveyed  the  sem- 
inary property  to  the  trustees  of  the  Kalamazoo  College, 
under  whose  auspices  the  school  was  continued  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  In  the  spring  of  1868  the  property 
was  purchased  by  School  District  No.  4,  of  Schoolcraft, 


including  the  seminary  building  and  2  acres  of  ground,  for 
the  sum  of  $2200.  In  September  of  the  same  year  it  was 
voted  to  raise  $10,000  by  issuing  district  bonds  to  pay  for 
the  grounds  and  build  a  new  school-house,  to  be  used  as  a 
"union"  or  graded-school  building.  In  March,  1869,  it 
was  voted  to  raise  an  additional  like  sum,  issue  more  bonds, 
and  appoint  a  building  committee.  The  old  building  was, 
however,  repaired  at  considerable  cost,  and  used  for  a  few 
years.  Finally,  after  numerous  plans  for  a  new  building 
had  been  submitted,  one  by  architect  G.  P.  Randall,  of 
Chicago,  was  adopted,  and  the  house  erected  in  1871,  being 
dedicated  on  Tuesday,  December  5th,  of  that  year.  It  was 
50  by  60  feet  in  dimensions  and  three  stories  high,  with  a 
basement.  Its  seating  capacity  was  something  more  than 
400.  The  same  bell  was  placed  in  it  that  had  been  in  use 
nearly  thirty  years  in  the  old  Cedar  Park  Seminary.  In 
January,  1872,  but  little  more  than  a  month  after  the  new 
building  had  been  opened  for  use,  it  was  almost  totally 
destroyed  by  fire,  a  portion  of  the  walls  only  being  left 
standing.  The  familiar  tones  of  the  old  bell  were  heard 
no  more,  for  it  was  melted  out  of  shape  amid  the  mass  of 
fire  in  which  it  lay  after  its  fall  from  the  belfry.  The  old 
school-house,  Merrill  Hall,  and  a  room  over  Knight  & 
Vickery's  store  were  fitted  up  for  temporary  use,  and  with 
the  insurance-money  a  second  union  school  building  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  former  one,  part  of  the  walls  of 
the  first  entering  into  the  new  structure.  Some  improve- 
ments were  made,  and  the  house  was  finished  so  that  school 
was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1872.  It  is  a  sightly  building, 
and  stands  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  village. 

The  present  board  of  trustees  in  the  Schoolcraft  district 
(now  No.  4)  consists  of  the  following  persons,  viz. :  John 
Earl,  Jerome  T.  Cobb,  Dr.  J.  W.  Briggs,  Dr.  B.  Barnum, 
William  T.  Smith,  and  Gilbert  Stuart.  The  teachers  for 
the  school  year  of  1879-80  are  the  following:  Mr.  Graves, 
Principal ;  Mrs.  Kniss,  Assistant ;  Miss  Josephine  Penham, 
Grammar  Department ;  Miss  V.  Burgess,  Intermediate  De- 
partment ;  Mrs.  Caroline  Pursel  and  Miss  Miller,  Primary 
Department. 

At  Vicksburg  a  log  school-house  was  built  at  some  date 
previous  to  1844,  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  resi- 
dence of  Dr.  Ezra  Smith,  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  vil- 
lage, immediately  west  of  the  township  line.  Some  time 
between  1844  and  1850  it  was  replaced  by  a  frame  build- 
ing. Probably  the  first  teacher  in  the  log  school-house  was 
Miss  Laura  Royce,  daughter  of  Rufus  A.  Royce.  In  the 
winter  of  1854-55,  Dr.  Ezra  Smith  taught  in  the  one-story 
frame  building  then  in  use, — the  same  which  is  now  used 
as  a  store-house  near  the  railway  station.  The  doctor  had 
previously  taught  for  several  years  in  Brady  township.  In 
1869  a  union  school  district  was  organized,  trustees  were 
elected,  and  the  construction  of  a  new  school-house  was  at 
once  begun.  This  building  is  of  brick,  two  stories  in 
height,  and  cost  about  $6000.  The  present  school  board  is 
as  follows:  Mottram  Hill,  Moderator;  O.  B.  Dunning, 
Director;  John  Long,  Assessor;  A.  J.  Johnson,  Howard 
Cook.  The  sixth  place  is  vacant  owing  to  the  removal  of 
James  Kenyon.  The  teachers  are :  Principal,  L.  L.  Perrin  ; 
Preceptress,  Miss  Ida  A.  Mosher ;  First  Intermediate  De- 
partment, Miss  Phebe  Nottley ;  Second  Intermediate  De- 
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partment,  Miss  Esther  Briggs ;  First  Primary  Department, 
Miss  Lucy  Hill. 

John  Long,  the  present  assessor  of  the  school  board  and 
a  prominent  merchant  in  the  village,  has  been  connected 
with  the  board  about  twelve  years.  He  came  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  village  about  1851,  and  in  1860  or  1861 
entered  the  store  of  Russell  Bishop, — the  same  now  owned 
by  David  T.  Miller, — at  the  southwest  corner  of  Main  and 
Prairie  Streets.  Mr.  Long  afterwards  purchased  the  estab- 
lishment, but  is  now  located  near  the  middle  of  the  block 
on  the  same  side  of  the  street. 

The  following  table  is  from  the  latest  report  of  the  town- 
ship school  inspectors,  and  shows  the  condition  of  the  schools 
at  the  time  it  was  made, — Sept.  1,  1879  : 

Number  of  districts  (whole,  6,-  fractional,  3) 9 

"         "   children  of  school  age 710 

Attendance  during  the  year „ 687 

Number  of  days  school  taught 1447 

"         "   school-houses  (brick,  4 ;  frame,  5) 9 

"         "   sittings 940 

Value  of  property $31,650 

Number  of  teachers  employed  (male,  8,-  female, 

23) 31 

Wages   paid   teachers   (male,   $1880.75;    female, 

$2726.12). $4,606.87 

Total  resources  for  year  (except  Fractional  Dis- 
trict No.  1,  not  reporting) $10,229.48 

Amount  on  hand,  Sept.  1,  1879 964.61 

Total  expenditures,  less  amount  on  hand...    $9,264.87 
RELIGIOUS   SOCIETIES. 

The  early  religious  services  in  the  township  and  through- 
out the  region  were  held  by  traveling  missionaries,  wherever 
a  convenient  place  could  be  found,  and,  after  the  settlers  in- 
creased in  numbers  sufficiently,  societies  were  organized  and 
meetings  held  in  school-houses  or  other  places  until  suitable 
houses  of  worship  could  be  erected. 

Presbyterian  Church,  Schoolcraft* — On  the  28th  day 
of  April,  1844,  a  Congregational  Church  was  organized  in 
Schoolcraft  by  Rev.  John  S.  Kidder,  who  had  held  religious 
services  in  the  place  since  the  21st  of  October  previous. 
The  church  at  its  organization  consisted  of  ten  members. 
Solomon  Grant  and  Albert  Dwelly  were  chosen  deacons. 
Before  the  close  of  the  year  the  number  had  increased  to 
25.  Services  were  first  held  in  the  school-house,  and  sub- 
sequently in  the  hall  of  the  public-house  until  it  wag 
burned. 

Rev.  Mr.  Kidder  left  in  the  autumn  of  1846.  From 
the  close  of  his  labors  the  church  was  without  the  regular 
ministrations  of  the  gospel  until  the  employment  of  Rev. 
Hollis  Russell,  the  time  of  whose  coming  the  record  does 
not  state,  but  probably  in  the  fall  of  1848.  On  the  21st 
of  April,  1849,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Church 
of  Schoolcraft,  regularly  held  at  their  usual  place  of  wor- 
ship, a  resolution  was  introduced  to  change  the  form  of  its 
government  from  Congregational  to  Presbyterian.  Pend- 
ing the  discussion  of  the  resolution,  a  member  of  the 
church  with  strong  Congregational  proclivities,  and  tena- 
cious of  the  rights  and  usages  of  the  denomination  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  not  being  able,  perhaps,  to  avoid  the  con- 
viction that  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  was  a  foregone 
conclusion,  asked  a  letter  of  dismission,  to  unite  with  the 

*  From  the  centennial  historical  sermon  delivered  by  the  pastor, 
Rev.  E.  M.  Toof,  in  1876,  with  additional  information  to  date  (1879). 
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Congregational  Church  of  Kalamazoo,  which  was  granted 
without  a  dissenting  voice,  after  which  the  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted.  Thus  came  into  being  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Schoolcraft.  Before  adjournment, 
Daniel  C.  Briggs  and  Anthony  Styles  were  elected  ruling 
elders  in  this  church.  At  a  meeting  regularly  held  on  the 
30th  day  of  April,  the  same  year,  Abner  Dwelly  and  F. 
M.  Tompkins  were  chosen  to  serve  as  deacons.  On  the 
same  day,  after  the  sermon,  Daniel  C.  Briggs  and  Anthony 
Styles  were  ordained  to  the  office  of  ruling  elder,  and  F.  M. 
Tompkins  to  the  office  of  deacon.  Why  Mr.  Dwelly  (spelled 
also  Dwella)  was  not  at  the  same  time  set  apart  to  the  office 
to  which  he  had  been  elected  does  not  appear  in  the  record. 
On  the  same  day  Rev.  H.  Russell  and  Daniel  C.  Briggs  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  constitution  for  the 
church,  and  on  the  14th  day  of  May  following  reported  a 
constitution  of  fifteen  sections  and  forty  articles,  which 
was  accepted  and  adopted  by  the  church. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  April  30, 1849, 
Rev.  H.  Russell  moderator,  at  which  time  Mr.  John  Gault 
and  Mrs.  Jane  Gault,  his  wife,  were  received  on  certificate 
from  the  Ninth  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia ;  on 
the  4th  of  May  there  were  other  accessions  to  the  church, 
and  on  the  14th  day  of  the  same  month,  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  "  long  constitution,"  Mr.  John  G-ault  and  Mr. 
J.  F.  Murray  were  elected  elders,  and  Mr.  James  Bates 
deacon.  On  the  10th  of  June  following,  by  appropriate 
services,  Mr.  Gault  and  Mr.  Bates  were  set  apart  to  their 
respective  offices,  Mr.  Murray  having  been  previously  or- 
dained to  the  eldership  in  another  church.  In  May,  1849, 
twenty  persons  were  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
church,  the  largest  accession  had  at  any  one  time  since  its 
organization. 

In  1848  or  1849  one  of  the  four  villages  designed  as  a 
public  common  was  leased  to  the  Presbyterian  society  for 
church  purposes  for  the  term  of  ninety-nine  years,  and  in 
1850  a  very  respectable  and  commodious  house  of  worship 
was  erected,  which  is  at  this  time  in  a  very  good  state  of 
preservation,  and  is  still  used  by  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  congregation,  though  by  the  growth  of  the  town  in 
other  directions  the  location  is  no  longer  one  of  its  central 
points. 

Mr.  Russell  continued  his  labors  with  this  church  from 
the  time  it  became  Presbyterian,  in  1849,  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  August,  1850.  .  .  .  Rev.  A.  L.  Payson 
succeeded  Mr.  Russell,  and  served  the  church  and  congre- 
gation as  stated  supply  from  January,  1851,  to  January, 
1856,  a  period  of  five  years.  .  .  .  From  April,  1856,  to 
November,  1857,  the~  congregation  was  favored  with  the 
ministrations  of  Rev.  Seth  Smalley,  a  period  of  one  year 
and  six  months.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Preston  Taylor, 
who  served  the  congregation  as  stated  supply  from  January, 
1858,  to  January,  1861,  a  term  including  three  years.  On 
the  20th  day  of  September,  almost  nine  months  after  the 
commencement  of  his  labors  with  the  church,  Mr.  Taylor 
enters  this  minute  in  the  session  book  ;  "  This  day  (Sept. 
20,  1858)  this  record  came  into  my  hands.  It  appears 
that  none  of  the  doings  or  acts  of  the  church  have  been 
recorded  since  October,  1858."  During  the  last  part  ot 
Mr.  Payson 's  administration,  the  whole  of  Mr.  Smalley's, 
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and  the  intervening  vacancies,  the  session  was  not  careful 
to  keep  its  record.  For  three  years  the  history  of  this 
church  is  a  blank  and  cannot  now  be  recovered.  During 
the  last  year  and  a  half  of  Mr.  Taylor's  service  there  is  no 
record,  the  last  entry  having  been  made  July  3,  1859. 

After  Mr.  Taylor  came  Rev.  Martin  Post,  whose  term  of 
service  began  in  September,  1861,  and  continued  to  Sep- 
tember, 1865,  a  period  of  four  years.  After  a  vacancy  of 
three  months  Rev.  E.  J.  Stewart  became  the  incumbent  of 
the  pulpit,  which  he  occupied  from  January,  1866,  to 
August  of  the  same  year.  In  March,  1867,  Rev.  William 
G.  Hubbard  was  called  as  stated  supply,  and  continued  his 
labors  with  the  congregation  till  March,  1869,  a  period  of 
two  years.  At  the  coming  of  Mr.  Hubbard  the  member- 
ship of  the  church  was  25,  which  was  increased  during  his 
stay  to  29  by  accessions  on  certificate.  Several  months 
after  the  removal  of  Mr.  Hubbard,  Rev.  J.  W.  McGregor 
accepted  a  call  from  the  church  and  congregation  to  serve 
them  as  stated  supply,  and  entered  on  his  labors  Sept.  1, 
1869,  and  continued  until  March,  1873,  a  period  of  three 
years  and  six  months.  .  .  .  Of  the  doings  of  the  session 
in  1870  there  is  no  record.  On  the  1st  day  of  January, 
1871,  the  session  record  their  sorrow  at  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander McCall,  who  had  long  and  faithfully  served  in  the 
capacity  of  ruling  elder.  At  the  very  next  meeting  of  the 
session,  April  16th,  they  are  bowed  in  bitterness  as  they 
record  the  death  of  another  elder,  Mr.  Enos  Miller,  who 
had  acceptably  served  the  church  for  the  term  of  six  years. 
From  this  time  the  strength  of  the  church  began  to  decline, 
and  by  removals  and  death  became  so  reduced  that  in  1873 
it  numbered  less  than  20  resident  members.  ...  In  May, 
1873,  an  invitation  was  extended  to  the  present  incumbent, 
Rev.  E.  M.  Toof,  to  become  stated  supply,  which  was  ac- 
cepted, and  he  entered  on  his  labors  with  the  congregation 
July  1,  1873.  ...  In  three  years  the  membership  had 
more  than  doubled,  and  the  Sabbath-school  was  in  a  more 
flourishing  condition  thin  at  any  previous  time. 

The  membership  of  this  church  in  October,  1879,  was 
between  40  and  50.  The  number  was  at  one  time  nearly 
twice  as  many,  but  several  families  moved  west  to  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  others  into  Van  Buren  County  and  elsewhere, 
and  thus  its  strength  was  materially  reduced.  The  Sabbath- 
school  has  a  membership  of  about  115,  and  an  average  at- 
tendance of  75.  Its  superintendents  are  George  G.  Crose 
and  J.  Robertson.  The  frame  house  of  worship  built  in 
1850  is  still  in  use. 

Baptist  Church,  Schoolcraft. — From  the  original  record 
of  this  church  is  transcribed  the  following,  relating  to  its 
organization : 

"  June  10,  1837. — A  council  convened,  according  to  appointment, 
on  the  10th  of  June,  a.d.  1837,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  in 
Schoolcraft,  Mich.,  a  regular  Baptist  Church,  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing members :  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hall,  Deacon  Wm.  Churchill,  David  D. 
Irons. 

"  Elder  Wm.  Taylor  and  Deacon  Stephen  Kinney  was  added  to  the 
Council,  and  the  Council  organized  by  choosing  Elder  Jeremiah  Hall, 
of  Kalamazoo,  Moderator,  and  David  D.  Irons,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Clerk, 
after  whieh  the  following  persons  were  then  represented  by  letter : 
Rev.  Wm.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Sarah  Taylor,  Deacon  Stephen  Kinney,  Mrs. 
Hannah  Kinney,  Mrs.  Ann  Lyon,  Mr.  Orrin  Kinney,  Hector  Wager, 
Joseph  Wright,  Mrs.  Eliza  Leeland,  Mrs.  Clarinda  Hemenway,  Mrs. 
Bhoda  Reed,  Mathew  Lewis,  Mrs.  Roxalana  Lewis. 


"  The  Conference  which  composed  the  foregoing  members  then  voted 
to  receive  the  Council,  and  the  Council  called  for  their  profession  of 
faith.  After  due  deliberation  they  resolved  to  give  to  the  members 
composing  the  foregoing  Conference  the  hand  of  fellowship  as  the 
*  First  Baptist  Church  in  Schoolcraft/ 

"  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hall  was  then  appointed  to  attend  to  the  business 
on  the  following  day.     Adjourned." 

Elder  Hall  preached  the  next  day  (June  11,  1837). 
Oct.  14,  1837,  "appointed  Serene  Edwards  and  D.  D. 
Irons  a  committee  to  prepare  the  house  occupied  by  the 
Baptist  Church  convenient  for  meetings  this  winter."  This 
building  stood  in  the  northern  part  of  the  village,  near 
where  the  Baptist  parsonage  is  now  located,  and  had  been 
erected  by  Elder  William  Taylor,  the  first  Baptist  minister 
on  Prairie  Bonde,  he  probably  furnishing  most  of  the  funds 
to  build  it.  It  was  not  finished  inside,  and  was  rather  a 
dismal  place  in  which  to  meet.  "  Father  Taylor"  never 
missed  his  regular  appointment  in  the  old  church,  even  if 
he  had  but  a  single  listener ;  on  a  few  occasions  even  a  sol- 
itary person  failed  to  attend  service,  and  at  such  times  he 
would  offer  a  prayer  and  go  home,  having  performed  his 
duty.  He  lived  east  of  Schoolcraft,  on  the  place  occupied 
after  his  death  by  James  Brown.  Mr.  Taylor  planned  the 
brick  church  which  the  society  built  in  1851,  on  the  ground 
occupied  by  the  present  brick  edifice  belonging  to  it.*  Some 
defect  in  the  foundation  or  walls  rendered  it  unsafe,  and  it 
was  finally  taken  down,  and  the  present  one  built  in  1874. 

The  pastors  of  this  church  succeeding  Elder  Taylor  up 
to  1868  were  Elders  A.  A.  Ellis,  H.  S.  Fish,  B.  B.  Pren- 
tice, H.  M.  Jones,  J.  L.  McCloud,  A.  M.  Buck,  E.  G. 
Wood,  John  Booth,  and  Albert  L.  Vail.  The  latter  was 
ordained  in  March,  1868,  and  resigned  in  May,  1869  ;  he 
is  now  in  Wichita,  Kansas.  The  pastors  since  have  been 
the  following :  Elder  T.  G.  Lamb  took  charge  in  March, 
1870,  resigned  in  September,  1871  ;  Elder  A.  Pierce  then 
invited  to  fill  the  pulpit  until  another  pastor  could  be  se- 
cured ;  Rev.  Charles  Conley,  from  Troy,  Mich.,  came  in 
November,  1871,  was  teacher  in  the  union  school,  and 
preached  occasionally  for  a  year,  has  since  graduated  with 
full  ministerial  powers ;  Bev.  A.  G.  Pierce  succeeded  him, 
and  continued  in  charge  until  September,  1876,  when  he 
resigned ;  call  presented  to  Bev.  Asa  L.  Fox,  who  began 
services  in  November,  1876 ;  Bev.  A.  G.  Pierce  again 
took  charge  in  January,  1878,  and  is  the  present  pastor. 
The  membership  of  this  church  in  November,  1879,  was 
about  60.  A  flourishing  Sunday-school  is  sustained,  with 
Albert  Pierce  as  superintendent. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Schoolcraft. — "  The  first 
organization  of  this  church  was  on  what  is  called  Gourd- 
Neck  Prairie,  in  the  year  1840,  by  a  local  preacher  living 
there  by  the  name  of  A.  J.  Eldred,  and  early  in  the  spring 
of  1841  a  class  was  formed  in  the  village  of  Schoolcraft  by 
a  Brother  Shaw  (given  name  not  known),  who  was  at  that 
time  preacher  in  charge.  The  class  consisted  of  nine  mem- 
bers. In  1851  the  Bev.  S.  Clements,  who  was  then  the 
pastor,  built  the  church  which  now  stands  here."f  The 
membership    of  this    church,  Oct.   24,  1879,  was  about 


*  He  also  donated  forty  acres  of  land  to  the  society,  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  which  aided  largely  in  building  the  church. 

f  Kalamazoo  County  Historical  Directory,  1869-70.  The  church  is 
a  frame  building,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1879  was  extensively  repaired. 
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100,  and  the  Sunday-school,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Graves,  principal  of  the  union  school,  has  about  the 
same  attendance,  with  a  membership  of  150.  The  pastor. 
Rev.  J.  E.  White,  has  a  charge  also  at  what  is  called  the 
"  Park,"  in  the  Hill  district,  in  the  southeast  part  of  the 
township,  where  meetings  are  held  in  the  school-house.  A 
class  has  existed  there  a  number  of  years.  It  was  origi- 
nally a  part  of  the  Schoolcraft  charge,  but  was  dropped 
from  it,  and  has  but  recently  been  taken  up  again.  School- 
craft circuit  at  one  time  included  Schoolcraft,  Vicksburg, 
the  "Park,"  and  the  "Brick  Church," — the  latter  situated 
southeast  of  Schoolcraft,  in  St.  Joseph  County  ;  but  this  and 
Vicksburg  no  longer  belong  to  it. 

Congregational  Church,  Vicksburg. — A  Congregational 
society  was  organized  at  this  place  quite  early,  but  the  exact 
date  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  Among  the  early 
pastors  were  Revs.  Mr.  Myers,  now  in  Illinois,  and  William 
H.  Osborn,  now  of  Livingston  Co.,  Mich.  The  church  as 
originally  organized  was  finally  disbanded,  but  on  the  25th 
of  October,  1865,  a  reorganization  took  place.  Rev.  S.  0. 
Bryant,  who  was  soon  afterwards  the  pastor,  had  been 
ordained  in  the  frame  school-house  then  in  use  by  the 
village,  in  which  the  old  society  held  its  meetings.  During 
his  pastorate  the  present  neat  frame  church  was  built ;  it 
was  dedicated  in  the  winter  of  1866  or  1867.  Rev.  Mr. 
Dean,  of  Kalamazoo,  and  Rev.  Elizur  Andrus,  then  of 
Allegan,  officiated  at  the  dedication. 

Among  the  early  pastors  of  the  church  may  also  be  men- 
tioned the  names  of  Revs.  Mr.  Kidder  and  William  P. 
Esler,  of  whom  the  former  is  now  in  Nebraska.  Several 
pastors  have  been  in  charge  since  the  church  was  built. 
Rev.  Thomas  Nield,  now  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
was  here  about  a  year,  and  after  his  removal  the  church  was 
without  a  pastor  for  nearly  a  year.  In  May,  1877,  the 
present  incumbent.  Rev.  Elizur  Andrus,  took  charge.  At 
that  time  the  affairs  of  the  church  were  in  a  bad  condition, 
but  prosperity  has  since  smiled  upon  it,  and  it  now  has 
between  50  and  60  members,  and  the  society  is  free  from 
debt.  The  Sabbath-school  has  an  attendance  of  70  ;  Deacon 
O.  B.  Dunning  is  its  superintendent.  In  the  fall  of  1856 
or  1857  (the  "  smoky  fall"),  Rev.  Mr.  Andrus,  then  preach- 
ing at  Augusta,  drove  to  Vicksburg  to  attend  the  Association 
being  held  there,  and  on  his  return  the  smoke  was  so  dense 
that  it  became  necessary  to  have  a  man  pilot  him  a  few  miles 
along  the  road.  During  the  fall  of  1871 — the  year  of  fires 
—Mr.  Andrus  was  located  at  Pentwater,  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  and  after  the  almost  total  destruction  of 
Manistee  was  appointed  a  committee  to  take  charge  of  goods 
sent  to  the  relief  of  the  citizens  of  the  latter  place,  and  went 
with  them  and  distributed  them  to  the  sufferers.  Mr.  An- 
drus was  practically  the  builder  of  the  society  at  Augusta, 
in  this  county.  At  the  ordination  of  Rev.  S.  O.  Bryant, 
at  Vicksburg,  Mr.  Andrus  was  scribe  of  the  meeting,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  then  of  Union  City,  preached  the  ordi- 
nation sermon.  Mr.  Bryant  is  now  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State,  and  Mr.  Streeter  in  Ohio.  From  June,  1861, 
until  September,  1865,  Mr.  Andrus  served  as  chaplain  of 
the  6th  Michigan  Infantry,  or  Heavy  Artillery,  to  which  it 
was  changed  after  two  years.  This  regiment  was  originally 
commanded  by  Col.  F.  W.  Curtenius,  of  Kalamazoo. 


Methodist  Episcopal  Church,' Vicksburg. — A  Methodist 
class  was  formed  at  the  old  village  of  Brady  probably  as 
early  as  1845  to  1850,  and  services  were  held  by  the  min- 
ister from  Schoolcraft,  who  preached  here  in  the  school- 
house  Sunday  afternoons.  Mrs.  S.  C.  Briggs,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  early  class  on  Gourd-Neck  Prairie,  and 
afterwards  of  the  one  at  Schoolcraft,  finally  came  to  Vicks- 
burg, where  she  now  resides,  and  belongs  to  the  church  at 
this  place.  The  first  meetings  here  are  thought  to  have 
been  held  by  the  Methodists.  Until  1878,  Vicksburg 
formed  a  part  of  the  Schoolcraft  circuit,  but  in  that  year 
was  made  a  separate  station,  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev. 
J.  Boynton.  The  frame  church  in  use  by  the  society  was 
dedicated  Dec.  1,  1870  ;  the  present  value  of  the  church  is 
placed  at  $3000,  and  of  the  parsonage  at  $850.  The  mem- 
bership— including  probationers,  30  in  number — is  145 
(November,  1879).  The  present  pastor,  Rev.  E.  S.  Meches- 
ney,  is  now  on  his  first  year  at  the  place ;  for  three  years 
previously  he  was  in  charge  of  the  church  at  Climax. 

CEMETERIES. 

On  page  172  of  the  record-book  for  Schoolcraft — origi- 
nally Brady — is  the  plat  of  a  burial-ground,  and  beneath  it 
the  following  description,  which,  as  will  be  noticed,  does 
not  enlighten  the  reader  as  to  its  location  : 

"The  Burying-Ground  in  the  Township  of  Schoolcraft,  of  which 
the  above  is  a  plan,  was  surveyed  and  laid  out  April  22,  1843.  The 
whole  ground  is  262  feet  square,  being  the  whole  of  two  acres  pur- 
chased by  the  Township  for  that  purpose,  except  a  strip  two  rods  wide 
on  the  east  and  south  sides,  left  for  public  highway.  The  2  centre 
Alleys,  running  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  are  12  feet  wide;  that 
outside  of  the  lots  is  6  feet;  all  the  other  alleys  are  8  feet  wide.  All 
the  lots  are  10-J-  feet  in  width,  by  34^  in  length." 

In  November, ,  1858,  a  plat  of  the  Schoolcraft  burial- 
ground  was  surveyed  by  Frederick  W.  Hatch.  The  ground 
included  4  acres  of  land,  and  was  divided  into  189  lots,  each 
15  by  51 J  links  in  dimensions.  Oct.  29,  1873,  105  ad- 
ditional lots,  each  15  by  50  links,  were  surveyed  by  Edward 
Strong. 

The  Gourd-Neck  burial-ground  was  laid  out  in  1844,  and 
"  surveyed,  staked,  and  numbered  by  Isaac  Briggs."  It 
contains  1  acre  of  land,  being  20  rods  north  and  south  by 
8  rods  east  and  west,  and  was  purchased  by  the  township 
for  the  purposes  of  a  cemetery. 

The  cemetery  at  Vicksburg  is  township  property,  and 
contains  3  acres  of  land,  formerly  belonging  to  Daniel  Stru- 
ble.  The  first  person  buried  in  it  was  Gould  Richardson, 
of  Pavilion  township*.  A  spot  of  ground  near  the  location 
of  the  old  log  school-house  was,  in  an  early  day,  used  as  a 
burial-place  merely  for  convenience  ;  it  was  never  regularly 
laid  out  as  a  cemetery,  and  its  use  was  finally  discontinued. 

MILITARY. 
The  military  record  of  Schoolcraft  is  an  honorable  one. 
The  sons  of  sires  who  marched  to  meet  and  conquer  Black 
Hawk  assumed  the  garb  of  the  soldier  when  Rebellion  sought 
to  destroy  the  nation,  and  from  the  beautiful  Prairie  Ronde 
and  its  vicinity  went  brave  and  true  men  in  defense  of  the 
principles  of  freedom.  Many  returned  in  safety ;  others 
came  back  to  their  homes  at  the  close  of  the  struggle  bear- 
ing evidence  in  their  maimed  and  disfigured  forms  of  the 
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fierceness  of  the  conflict  and  the  staunchness  of  the  boys 
in  blue.  Others,  when  the  roll  was  called,  answered  not; 
their  stricken  forms  had  found  the  rest  of  the  martyred 
patriot ;  the  homes  from  which  they  went  in  all  the  strength 
of  manhood  knew  them  no  more ;  weeping  relatives  and 
friends  waited  and  watched  in  vain  for  their  return  ;  the 
roll-call  to  which  they  shall  answer  will  be  that  which  sum- 
mons the  spirits  of  the  departed  to  the  rendering  of  a  final 
account,  and  none  nobler  than  they  will  stand  in  the  ranks 
to  be  rewarded  according  to  their  dues.  The  following 
residents  of  Schoolcraft  and  vicinity  who  gave  their  lives  to 
their  country  lie  beneath  the  turf  on  the  prairie  which, 
living,  they  loved  so  well : 

Daniel  F.  Miller,  sergt.,  Co.  L,  5th  Mich.  Cav. ;  wounded  in  action 

near  Richmond,  Va.,  May  11,  1864;  died  of  wounds  at  Point 

Lookout,  Md.,  June  16,  1864,  aged  22  years. 
Joseph  Burson,  Co.   L,  5th  Mich.  Cav. ;  killed  in   action  at   Hawes' 

Shop,  Va.,  May  28,  1864,  aged  22  years. 
Abner  H.  Burson,  captured  at  Trevillian  Station,  Va.,  June  11,  1864 ; 

imprisoned  at  Andersonville;  liberated  November  26th;    came 

home  and  died  from  effects  of  starvation,  Feb.  24,  1865,  aged  27 

years. 
Lieut.  Frank  Corbyn,  Co.  I,  3d  Mich.  Cav. ;  wounded  in  a  charge  at 

Water  Valley,  Miss.,  Dec.  18,  1862 ;  died  of  wounds  at  La  Grange, 

Tenn.,  Jan.  11,  1862,  aged  26  years. 
Charles  Adair,  killed  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  musket,  July  4, 

1863,  aged  20  years. 
George  Thompson,  corp.,  Co.  D,  17th  Mich.  Inf.;  died  from  disease 

contracted  in  the  service,  Feb.  18,  1866,  aged  24  years. 
Albert  Chapman,  sergt.,  Co.  C,  6th  Mich.  Inf. ;  contracted  disease  in 

the  service;  arrived  home  Oct.  21,  1863,  and  died  Oct.  25,  1864. 
Albion   Smith,  11th   Mich.   Inf.;   returned   and   died   in   village  of 

Schoolcraft. 
Charles   Pursel,  1st  lieut.,  killed  in  action  at  Averysboro,,  N.  C, 

March  16,  1865. 
Others  are  Mathew  Smith,  Henry  Beals,  John  Kline,  John  Briggs,  and 

Wm.  Firney. 
John  McCreary,  1st  sergt.,  8th  Mich.  Cav. ;  contracted  disease  in  the 

service;  returned  home,  and  in  1869  was  appointed  postmaster  at 

Schoolcraft.     He  died  in  May,  1870,  before  his  term  of  office  had 

expired. 

The  following  account  of  the  excitement  subsequent  upon 
the  spreading  of  a  rumor  that  Black  Hawk  was  on  his  way 
to  devastate  the  country  and  murder  the  settlers  is  taken 
from  Hon.  E.  L.  Brown's  "  History  of  Schoolcraft :" 

"On  one  of  the  last  days  of  April  (1832),  about  ten  at  night,  an 
express  arrived  from  White  Pigeon  with  dispatches  to  the^ffect  that 
the  Indians  under  Black  Hawk  had  fought  and  defeated  the  United 
States  troops  in  Illinois ;  that  the  fort  at  Chicago  was  probably  taken, 
and  that  all  the  white  settlements  in  the  West  were  in  great  danger,  and 
calling  on  the  militia  of  Kalamazoo  County  to  muster  forthwith  and 
march  to  Niles,  the  point  of  rendezvous  for  the  Michigan  troops.  Dr. 
David  E.  Brown  had  previously  been  commissioned  colonel,*  Isaac 
Barnes,  of  Gull  Prairie,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  H.  B.  Huston  major, 
of  a  regiment  of  militia.  Col.  Brown,  and  as  many  of  the  settlers  as 
could  be  got  together,  were  hastily  convened  in  the  new  tavern,  then 
just  erected,  under  an  excitement  that  at  this  time  seems  rather 
amusing.  E.  L.  Brown  volunteered  to  take  the  dispatches  to  Kala- 
mazoo and  Gull  Prairie,  where  he  arrived  about  daylight  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  regiment,  of  three  or  four  companies  of  about  60  men  each, 
Capt.  James  Noyes  and  Capt.  Ephraim  Harrison  commanding  two 
companies  of  the  prairie  men,  -speedily  mustered  at  Schoolcraft,  and 
in  a  few  daysf  marched  for  the  seat  of  war,  camping  at  night  of  the 
second  day  near  the  village  of  Niles.  In  the  morning  orders  arrived  for 
the  return  and  disbanding  of  the  regiment,  as  there  were  no  provi- 


*  If  he  had  not  already  been  commissioned  he  was  the  recognized 
commander,  and  his  commission  came  very  soon  after, 
f  By  some  authority  ten  days. 


sions  for  them  and  they  probably  would  not  be  wanted.  On  this  ex- 
pedition the  venerable  John  Howard,  of  Dry  Prairie,  who  was  present 
at  the  taking  of  Cornwallis,  drove  one  of  the  baggage-wagons." 

The  "  scare"  experienced  had  the  effect  to  stop  emigra- 
tion for  that  spring,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  Asiatic 
cholera  in  the  following  summer  was  as  great  a  source  of 
dread  as  the  wild  rumors  of  Indian  outrage. 

To  those  who  have  aided  the  writer  in  securing  facts  for 
the  foregoing  history  of  Schoolcraft  township  sincere  thanks 
are  tendered.  It  is  impossible  to  give  due  credit  to  every 
one,  from  the  fact  that  their  names  are  not  all  remembered, 
but  each  person  who  has  contributed  aught  of  value  may 
feel  certain  that  his  or  her  help  has  been  fully  appreciated. 
Among  the  many  are  Nathan  M.  Thomas,  M.D.,  Hon.  E. 
Lakin  Brown,  Jerome  T.  Cobb,  M.  R.  Cobb,  Mrs.  Thad- 
deus  Smith,  Mrs.  Stephen  Vickery,  and  others  at  School- 
craft; Samuel  Hawkins,  Esq.,  Dr.  Ezra  Smith,  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Briggs,  and  others  at  Vicksburg ;  William  Bair  and  Joseph 
Frakes,  in  the  eastern  part  of  town ;  Abner  Burson  and 
Stephen  F.  Brown,  in  the  northern  part ;  Peter  Kniss  and 
William  Knight,  in  the  southern  part ;  the  pastors  and  nu- 
merous members  of  the  churches ;  township  and  village 
clerks ;  proprietors  of  newspapers ;  physicians ;  and  so  on 
through  the  list.  It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  account 
given  will  prove  interesting  and  satisfactory,  as  not  only 
have  points  already  in  print  been  gathered,  but  new  and 
hitherto  unpublished  and  important  facts  are  incorporated. 
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JAMES   SMITH,  JR.J 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  all  who  were  the 
pioneers  of  Western  Michigan  was  James  Smith,  Jr., — re- 
markable for  what  he  was  rather  than  for  what  he  did ;  and 
yet  he  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  settlement  at  School- 
craft, and  for  several  years  its  growth  and  prosperity  de- 
pended almost  wholly  upon  his  enterprise  and  liberality. 
Cast  in  the  very  finest  mould  of  nature's  noblemen,  he  was 
qualified  to  adorn  any  sphere  and  to  honor  any  station. 
And  yet,  alas !  a  single  vice  'ruined  hopes  and  fortune,  and 
scarce  a  memento  of  him  remains  but  in  the  hearts  of  his 
intimate  friends,  and  in  the  recollection  of  those  less  inti- 
mate acquaintances  upon  whose  minds  even  ordinary  inter- 
course left  an  impression  lasting  as  life. 

James  Smith,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Cavendish,  Vt.,  Nov.  13, 
1797.  The  family  were  Scotch-Irish,  and  were  among 
those  who,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  emigrated  to 
America  and  settled  in  New  Hampshire,  the  Smith 
family  and  many  others  selecting  Peterboro'  as  their  future 
home.  The  Smiths  became  one  of  the  most  noted  families 
in  the  State,  Jeremiah  Smith,  an  uncle  of  James,  Jr., 
having  been  a  member  of  the  first  Congress  under  the  Con- 
stitution, a  district  judge  of  the  United  States  Court,  and 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire. 

James,  the  father  of  James,  Jr.,  early  removed  to  Cav- 

i  Prepared  by  Hon.  E.  Lakin  Brown. 
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endish,  Vt.,  where  he  was  a  most  prominent  and  respected 
citizen,  representing  his  township  in  the  Legislature  for 
many  years,  and  living  to  a  good  old  age,  honored  and 
loved  by  all. 

In  1823,  Mr.  Smith  married  Miss  Betsey  L.  Brown,  of 
Plymouth,  Vt.,  and  settled  upon  a  part  of  the  home-farm 
in  Cavendish,  where  he  was  quite  largely  engaged  in  wool- 
growing,  taking  great  interest  in  increasing  and  improving 
the  stock  of  merino  sheep.  He  several  times  represented 
his  native  town  in  the  Legislature,  and  was  greatly  looked 
up  to  as  friend  and  umpire  in  all  neighborhood  differences. 

In  April,  1830,  in  company  with  H.  B.  Huston  and  E. 
Lakin  Brown,  he  went  on  an  exploring  trip  to  Michigan, 
with  a  view  to  a  change  of  residence.  The  party  were 
saved  by  a  mere  accident  from  being  on  board  the  steamer 
"  Henry  Clay,"  which  exploded  and  sunk  near  Newburg, 
on  the  Hudson  River,  with  great  loss  of  life.  After  a 
journey  of  about  twenty  days,  by  canal  and  lake,  they  ar- 
rived at  Ann  Arbor  about  the  1 0th  of  May. 

After  a  few  days'  sojourn  at  Ann  Arbor,  Smith  and 
Huston  started  for  the  West,  Brown  being  detained  by  ill- 
ness. They  bought  an  Indian  pony,  and  took  turns  in 
riding  and  walking.  They  came  directly  to  Prairie  Ronde, 
to  which  their  attention  had  been  directed  by  a  former 
neighbor  and  acquaintance,  living  at  Buffalo,  named  Thad- 
deus  Smith,  who  had  traveled  through  the  Territory  the 
summer  previous,  and  had  visited  the  prairie,  whose  first 
settler  had  come  there  in  November,  1828.  They  visited 
what  was  called  the  great  bend  of  the  Kalamazoo  River, 
where  Kalamazoo  now  is,  but  finally  decided  to  locate  on 
Prairie  Ronde,  and  selected  a  point  east  of  the  grove  known 
as  the  Big  Island,  on  the  eighty  acres  subsequently  laid 
out  by  Lucius  Lyon  and  called  the  village  of  Schoolcraft. 

The  land  was  claimed  by  a  man  named  Rue,  with  whom 
they  bargained  for  the  claim  and  for  the  erection  of  a  small 
log  cabin  to  serve  for  a  store,  made  some  small  cash  advance, 
and  returned  to  Ann  Arbor.  Soon  after  they  left  Rue 
resold  the  claim  to  a  Quaker  named  Bond,  and  ran  away. 
Smith  went  to  New  York,  bought  a  small  stock  of  goods  to 
be  forwarded  around  the  lakes  to  St.  Joseph,  and  thence  up 
the  river  to  a  point  now  called  Three  Rivers.  Huston  re- 
mained a  few  weeks  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  then  returned  to 
Prairie  Ronde,  to  be  ready  to  receive  the  goods,  and  Brown 
returned  to  Vermont. 

An  arrangement  had  been  made  by  which  the  Buffalo 
friend,  Thaddeus  Smith,  should  become  a  partner  in  the 
business,  go  up  the  lake  with  the  goods  and  his  family,  at 
least  as  far  as  Detroit,  and  meet  Huston  at  Prairie  Ronde. 
This  arrangement  was  carried  out ;  but,  on  reaching  Prairie 
Ronde,  of  course  there  was  no  store,  and  the  land  bargained 
for  was  in  possession  of  Bond,  the  second  purchaser. 

After  long  delay  the  goods  arrived,  and  it  only  remained 
to  find  a  shelter  and  a  home  till  spring.  They  finally  got 
permission  to  occupy  a  part  of  the  little  cabin  of  Abner 
Calhoon,  a  settler  on  the  west  side  of  the  prairie.  Early 
in  the  spring  they  purchased  the  claim  of  Nathan  Harrison 
to  the  west  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  19 
south,  and  west  of  the  lot  originally  bargained  for,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  build  a  rather  large  log  cabin,  to  which 
they  immediately  removed. 


In  May  of  1831,  Smith  visited  the  new  settlement,  made 
some  purchases  of  land,  and  returned  to  New  York  and  sent 
on  a  new  stock  of  goods.  His  brother,  Joseph  A.  Smith, 
accompanied  him  to  the  prairie,  and  became  a  fourth  partner 
in  the  concern. 

In  the  following  November,  Brown  also  returned,  and  in 
February  following  bought  the  interest  of  Thaddeus  Smith, 
the  company  having  in  the  previous  summer  built  a  framed 
store  at  Kalamazoo,  of  which  Huston  took  charge.  So  the 
business  continued  till  June,  1833,  when  Smith  arrived 
with  his  family,  and  became  permanently  settled  at  School- 
craft, the  new  village  of  that  name  having  in  the  mean 
time  been  platted  and  started  on  its  fortunes.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  a  general  settlement  was  made,  and  the  old  firm 
dissolved,  Huston  taking  the  Kalamazoo  property.  A  new 
firm  was  organized,  consisting  of  James  Smith,  Jr.,  Joseph 
A.  Smith,  and  E.  L.  Brown,  under  the  name  of  J.  &  J.  A. 
Smith  &  Co.  This  firm  continued  in  business  until  Jan. 
1,  1836,  doing  a  large  and  profitable  business,  when  J.  A. 
Smith  and  Brown  sold  out  their  interest  to  the  other  part- 
ner, and  he  became  sole  proprietor.  He  soon  after  largely 
increased  his  business,  purchasing  very  heavily  of  goods  in 
New  York,  and  besides  entered  into  several  ventures,  which 
proved  disastrous  failures,  one  of  which  was  the  purchase 
of  a  schooner,  of  one  Jones,  a  merchant  of  Detroit,  for  the 
purpose,  primarily,  of  transporting  his  purchases  of  goods 
around  the  lakes.  He  had  been  annoyed  by  the  delay  in 
procuring  transportation,  and,  in  his  own  words,  he  "  would 
buy  a  schooner  and  schoon  his  own  goods."  He  engaged 
captain  and  crew,  and  shipped  one  cargo  from  Buffalo  to 
St.  Joseph.  The  vessel  was  laid  up  for  the  winter ;  captain 
and  crew  were  on  his  hands,  the  captain  boarding  with  him 
at  Schoolcraft  till  spring.  The  writer  does  not  recollect  the 
final  disposition  of  the  schooner,  but,  at  any  rate,  little 
shipping,  if  any,  was  ever  done  after,  and  the  venture  re- 
sulted in  a  total  loss  of  the  purchase  money. 

Immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the  old  firm  of  J. 
&  J.  A.  Smith  &  Co.  a  company,  consisting  of  James 
Smith,  Jr.,  J.  A.  Smith,  and  John  H.  Bowman,  purchased 
the  mill-power  at  Three  Rivers,  and  proceeded  to  erect  an 
expensive  flouring-mill,  which  proved  a  source  of  loss,  and 
contributed  its  share  to  the  ruin  of  both  the  Smiths. 

About  the  same  time  he  entered  into  a  contract  with  one 
Williams,  of  Buffalo,  for  the  delivery  of  ten  thousand 
bushels  of  wheat,  at  fifty  cents  per  bushel,  giving  bonds  for 
the  execution  of  the  contract.  The  price  of  wheat  sud- 
denly rose,  Smith  was  unable  to  fulfill,  and  ultimately  the 
bondsmen  were  called  upon  to  make  it  good. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  he  received  three  new  men 
as  partners  in  his  business  at  Schoolcraft,*  to  wit :  Samuel 
P.  Cobb,  Robert  French,  and  John  Parker,  with  the  firm- 
name  of  Smith,  French  &  Co.  About  this  time  a  banking 
association  was  formed  at  Schoolcraft,  under  the  free  bank- 
ing law  of  Michigan,  and  a  bank  was  organized  under  the 
name  of  the  Farmers'  Bank  of  Prairie  Ronde,  of  which 
Smith  was  ejected  president.  The  bank  never  issued  any 
bills  or  went  into  operation,  but  it  was  attended  with  con- 
siderable expense  and  loss. 

The  firm  of  Smith,  Frenoh  &  Co.  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion, and  Smith  was  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  settlement 
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and  outcome.  From  that  time  his  ruin  was  inevitable.  He 
Was  obliged  to  make  an  assignment  of  his  large  stock  of 
goods  to  secure  his  bondsmen  in  the  wheat  contract,  and 
thereafter  his  course  was  ended  as  a  business  man.  His 
real  estate  was  all  mortgaged,  and  redemption  impossible. 
In  the  spring  of  1841  his  wife  died,  after  a  life  of  every  grace 
and  virtue  that  can  adorn  a  woman,  just  in  time  to  escape 
the  misery  of  the  total  wreck  of  her  husband's  fortunes. 

In  less  than  a  year,  on  the  4th  day  of  February,  1842, 
he  also  was  released  from  a  life  that  had  become  hopeless 
and  burdensome.  So  ended  the  life  of  this  very  able  and 
remarkable  man, — a  man  of  the  most  noble  and  majestic 
person  and  bearing,  of  the  noblest  and  most  generous  char- 
acter and  disposition,  utterly  incapable  of  a  mean  or  dis- 
honest, or  ungenerous  action ;  the  kindest  of  fathers  and 
husbands,  and,  till  the  evil  days  came  (the  consequence  of 
one  only  evil  habit),  the  delight  of  all  circles  where  he 
moved,  and  the  pride  and  joy  of  his  family  and  friends. 

He  had  not  a  classical  education,  but  was  well  versed  in 
all  the  English  branches  then  taught  in  common  schools  and 
academies,  was  an  excellent  mathematician,  and  a  skilled 
theoretical  and  practical  land  surveyor.  His  reading  was 
very  extensive  in  the  general  literature  of  the  time,  and  he 
was  especially  familiar  with  the  English  classics,  taking 
great  delight  in,  and  reading  and  re-reading  constantly,  the 
works  of  Johnson,  Addison,  Goldsmith,  and  others.  The 
novels  and  poetry  of  Walter  Scott  were  a  source  of  constant 
pleasure,  and  he  took  great  delight  in  repeating  the  story 
of  any  of  these  novels,  which  he  would  do  greatly  to  the 
entertainment  of  those  who  heard  him. 

The  character  of  the  feudal  and  border  chieftains  des- 
cribed by  Scott  was  precisely  in  harmony  with  his  chivalrous 
and  somewhat  domineering  disposition.  He  liked  nothing 
so  well  as  to  have  numerous  persons  in  his  employ  and  de- 
pendent upon  him,  to  whom  he  was  always  the  generous 
employer  and  watchful  protector.  He  always  had  a  helpful 
hand  for  the  destitute  emigrant,  frequently  receiving  large 
families  under  his  roof  and  providing  for  their  wants  till 
provision  could  be  made  for  their  settlement. 

In  politics,  Smith  was  a  Whig,  a  great  admirer  of  Daniel 
Webster,  and  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  protective  policy  of 
Henry  Clay.  In  religion,  he  was  an  ardent  Universalist, 
well  skilled  in  the  doctrine  and  dialectics  of  the  sect,  and 
ready  at  all  times  to  do  battle  in  its  behalf,  and  many  an 
antagonist,  if  not  convinced  by  his  arguments,  became  wary 
of  the  contest, 

A  single  incident  will  show  his  unbending  integrity  in 
financial  matters.  When  his  affairs  had  become  hopelessly 
involved,  and  ruin  and  poverty  inevitably  approaching, 
although  yet  iii  possession  of  a  large  amount  of  property, 
he  was  approached  by  a  legal  friend,  after  this  manner: 
"  Smith,  you  cannot  but  be  aware  that  in  a  short  time  your 
property  will  be  gone  and  your  family  destitute.  Ought 
you  not,  under  the  circumstances,  to  take  measures  to  secure 
them  a  competence,  or  at  least  something,  so  that  they  shall 
not  be  left  destitute  and  helpless?"  Smith  turned  upon 
him  with  a  countenance  of  utter  scorn,  and  replied :  "  Sir, 
every  dollar  I  possess  belongs  to  my  creditors,  and  not  to 
me,  and  they  shall  have  it  to  the  last  dollar.  Never  presume 
again  to  make  to  me  a  similar  proposition." 


He  left  at  his  death  seven  children, — two  sons  and  five 
daughters, — of  whom  three  only  are  now  living.  Betsey,  the 
eldest  daughter,  the  wife  of  Norman  Bigelow,  lives  upon 
the  old  homestead  in  Vermont ;  Sally,  the  second  daughter, 
is  the  widow  of  Hon.  Williard  C.  Flagg,  the  well-known 
writer  upon  horticulture  and  similar  topics,  late  of  Moro, 
111. ;  Marcia,  another  daughter,  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Thomas,  of  Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich. 


JEROME   T.   COBB,* 

secretary  of  the  Michigan  State  Grange,  and  editor  of  the 
Grange  Visitor ',  was  born  in  Goshen,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn., 
Dec.  29,  1821.  His  parents,  with  a  family  of  six  children, 
emigrated  to  Michigan  in  September,  1830.  His  father, 
Nathan  Cobb,  located  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land 
on  sections  7  and  8,  in  Schoolcraft  township,  while  the 
United  States  land-office  for  Western  Michigan  was  at 
Monroe,  and  in  October  following  built  a  log  house  and 
settled  on  these  premises.  His  first  schooling  in  Michigan 
was  received  at  the  first  school  taught  in  Schoolcraft,  in 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1831,  by  his  oldest  sister,  Mary 
Ann,  in  a  log  house  on  the  farm  of  Richard  Holmes. 
His  first  work  that  he  well  remembers  was  bringing  water 
for  family  use  from  a  spring  by  the  Portage,  nearly  a  mile 
northeast  from  home.  In  this  he  was  assisted  by  his  sister 
Caroline,  now  Mrs.  Hathaway,  carrying  the  water  in  a  six- 
quart  pail,  on  a  stick,  for  four  weeks.  Within  three  years 
his  father  died,  suddenly  cutting  off  all  hopes  of  that  pros- 
perity which  the  work  of  an  enterprising  father  in  these 
brief  years  indicated  as  certain  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Cobb's  educational  advantages  commenced  the  fol- 
lowing winter,  1834,  in  a  log  school-house  near  by,  and 
for  six  successive  winters  he  attended  this  school,  working 
on  the  farm  during  the  summers.  This,  with  two  months 
at  the  old  "  branch,"  in  Kalamazoo,  covered  all  his  oppor- 
tunities for  school  education. 

His  time  had  been  so  well  improved,  however,  that  he 
taught  school  successfully  during  the  four  succeeding  win- 
ters, in  the  good  old  days  of  "  boarding  'round." 

He  married,  in  August,  1846,  Miss  Julianne  Benton,  of 
Amenia,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  settled  on  the  old  home- 
stead,— the  farm  which  he  now  owns.  The  present  dwell- 
ing of  Mr.  Cobb  is  on  the  site  of  what  is  claimed  to  have 
been  the  first  framed  house  erected  in  Kalamazoo  County. 
It  was  erected  by  Johnson  Patrick,  in  the  spring  of  1831, 
and  is  on  the  northwest  corner  of  section  20.  Mr.  Cobb's 
wife  died  within  four  years  of  their  marriage.  By  this  union 
he  had  one  son,  William  B.  Cobb,  a  practical  and  success- 
ful farmer,  owning  and  cultivating  a  farm  near  Schoolcraft 
village.  He  was  again  married,  in  1852,  to  Miss  Harriet 
Felt,  his  present  wife,  a  resident  of  his  own  township. 

From  boyhood  until  1865,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
year,  he  had  lived  upon  the  same  farm,  where  he  had 
applied  himself  closely  to  its  improvement,  and  had,  in 
common  with  others  about  him,  met  with  that  success 
which  usually  rewards  honesty,  industry,  and   economy. 

*  This  biography  was  prepared  by  J.  J.  Woodman  for  publication 
in  The  Husbandman,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  with  portrait. 
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In  1865  he  made  that  mistake  so  common  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.  Not  satisfied  "with  letting  well  enough 
alone,"  he  rented  his  farm,  moved  to  the  village  of  School- 
craft, and  engaged  in  trade,  only  to  repeat  the  experience 
of  a  large  majority  of  farmers  who  try  that  experiment. 
In  closing  out  one  branch  of  business  he  struck  upon 
another,  the  manufacture  of  cooper  stock,  which,  with  his 
son,  under  the  firm-name  of  J.  T.  Cobb  &  Son,  he  prose- 
cuted successfully  for  four  years.  His  prosperity  in  busi- 
ness, however,  was  soon  interrupted.  April  17,  1873,  the 
boiler  of  their  mill  exploded,  making  a  wreck  alike  of  the 
business  and  the  mill,  and  killing  the  engineer. 

This  catastrophe,  together  with  two  fires  involving  losses 
covering  a  total  of  over  twelve  thousand  dollars,  after  leaving 
his  farm,  constituted  a  series  of  business  reverses  that  would 


its  ills  and  intent  on  appreciating  all  its  blessings  "  before 
they  take  their  flight." 

He  is  not  a  politician  in  a  partisan  sense,  though  he 
takes  a  lively  interest  in  everything  which  relates  to  the 
public  welfare ;  and  although  he  has  had  his  full  share  of 
official  position,  office  has  always  come  to  him  unsought. 

Several  times  elected  supervisor  of  his  township,  he  is 
now  serving  the  twenty-first  year  of  consecutive  service  as 
county  superintendent  of  the  poor,  discharging  the  duties 
of  that  responsible  office  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

He  united  with  Schoolcraft  Grange  in  February,  1873, 
a  few  weeks  after  its  organization,  and  has  since  been  an 
active  working  member. 

He  was  present  as  a  visiting  member  at  the  organization 


have  discouraged  most  men  in  his  circumstances.  Not  so 
with  him.  With  renewed  energy  and  indomitable  perse- 
verance, aided  by  an  established  character  for  integrity,  he 
surmounted  all  difficulties,  recovered  lost  ground,  and  is  now 
in  easy  circumstances,  enjoying  a  convenient  and  beautiful 
home,  with  pleasant  surroundings,  and  in  the  possession  of 
a  liberal  share  of  all  life's  blessings,  and  with  social  relations 
that  few  men  more  fully  appreciate  and  enjoy. 

Living,  together  with  his  son,  daughter-in-law,  and  two 
lively  little  granddaughters,  with  his  worthy  and  estimable 
wife,  he  makes  his  home  the  centre  of  a  generous  hospital- 
ity, recognizing  the  value  and  importance  of  securing  the 
rational  pleasures  and  enjoyments  of  life  within  his  reach. 

If  proud  of  anything,  it  is  of  his  "  practical  philosophy," 
— to  make  the  best  of  all  the  circumstances  of  life,  belittling 


of  the  Michigan  State  Grange,  April  15,  1873,  and,  on  ac- 
count of  his  well-known  ability  and  fitness  for  the  position, 
was  unanimously  elected  secretary  of  the  State  Grange, — 
a  position  which  he  still  holds,  having  been  three  times  re- 
elected, and  by  nearly  a  unanimous  vote.  He  carried  into 
this  office  the  same  business  habits  which  had  characterized 
his  operations  as  a  farmer  and  business  man, — method, 
order,  system,  promptness,  and  untiring  energy. 

The  business  of  his  office  with  its  records  does  credit  to 
the  great  fraternity  that  has  honored  him,  and  which  he 
in  turn  has  honored  by  his  long  and  faithful  labors. 

In  April,  1875,  the  executive  committee  of  the  State 
Grange  decided  to  issue  a  monthly  sheet,  and  it&ypfepara- 
tion  arid  supervision  were  placed  under  his  direction.  The 
popularity  of  the  little  sheet,  under  judicious  management, 
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has  twice  required  an  enlargement,  and  before  the  close  of 
the  second  volume  it  was  issued  semi-monthly.  It  has  now 
reached  a  circulation  of  nearly  four  thousand  five  hundred 
copies,  and  finds  a  hearty  welcome  wherever  known. 

He  rendered  valuable  aid  to  the  executive  committee 
of  the  State  Grange  in  their  efforts  to  break  up  the  plaster 
monopoly  of  Michigan,  which  resulted  so  favorably  to  the 
farmers  of  the  whole  Northwest ;  and  when  material  aid  was 
required  to  accomplish  this  enterprise,  he  contributed  his 
full  share  with  the  other  members  of  the  committee. 

Without  solicitation  he  was  tendered  the  office  of  deputy 
oil  inspector  for  the  Fourth  District  of  Michigan  by  State 
Inspector  C,  G.  Luce,  which  he  accepted,  and  entered  upon 
its  duties  July  1,  1879. 

He  is  emphatically  a  self-made  man,  and  if  what  an 
eminent  divine  has  recently  said  be  true, — that  "  he  who 
makes  two  laughs  come  where  there  was  but  one  before  is 
a  greater  benefactor  of  his  race  than  he  who  makes  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  there  was  but  one  before," — 
then  J.  T.  Cobb  is  truly  a  benefactor. 

What  he  is  and  what  he  has  have  come  through  square 
dealing.  He  is  well  known  and  very  popular  among  the 
Patrons  of  his  State,  and  much  of  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  work  of  the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
in  Michigan  can  be  attributed  to  his  earnest  and  faithful 
work. 


ALBERT   B.  JUDSON, 

one  of  the  substantial  farmers  of  Kalamazoo  County,  was 
born  in  Woodbury,  Conn.,  Aug.  8, 1819,  where  the  Judson 
family  had  lived  for  many  years.    His  father,  William  Jud- 


son, was  born  there.  When  Albert  B.  was  seven  years  of 
age  his  father  movejj  with  the  family  to  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y., 
and  in  the  spring  of  1837  fell  in  with  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion then  setting  West.  At  Detroit  he  purchased  two  yoke 
of  oxen  and  a  horse,  with  which  the  family  were  taken  to 
their  new  home  at  Schoolcraft.  They  settled  on  the  south- 
east quarter  of  section  20,  adjoining  the  village  of  School- 
craft. Here  the  family  resided,  and  here  the  old  people 
died, — Mr.  Judson  in  1863,  and  his  wife  in  1867, — leaving 
a  family  of  six  children,  of  whom  Albert  B.  was  the  oldest. 
He  married,  Jan.  10,  1843,  Mary,  daughter  of  Hugh  Fin- 
ley,  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  Kalamazoo  County,  who  was 
born  in  Ireland  and  came  to  this  country  when  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age.  He  was  a  mechanic,  and  worked  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  from  which  place  he  came  to  Schoolcraft  in 
1834,  where  he  raised  a  family  of  ten  children,  and  died 
Feb.  2,  1875,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  He  was  the  origi- 
nal proprietor  of  the  village  of  Vicksburg,  and  with  his  son 
kept  the  first  general  store  there. 

Albert  B.  Judson  is  a  self-made  man.  In  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life  "  Honesty  and  economy"  has  been  his  motto. 
His  first  business  enterprise  was  working  a  rented  farm, 
which  he  carried  on  for  six  years,  during  which  time  he 
accumulated  sufficient  means  to  purchase  fifty  acres  of  land, 
and  by  making  a  change  obtained  eighty  acres,  where  he 
now  lives.  Here  he  has  lived  for  nearly  thirty  years,  has 
erected  large  and  commodious  buildings  with  pleasant  sur- 
roundings, and  added  other  lands,  until  he  now  has  a  splen- 
did farm  of  fourliundred  acres,  and  has  raised  a  family  of 
seven  children, — five  daughters  and  two  sons.  In  his  busi- 
ness relations  Mr.  Judson  is  strict,  systematic,  and  success- 
ful, courteous  in  all  circles,  and  upright  in  all  his  dealings. 
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NATURAL  FEATURES. 

Geography. — Upon  the  west  border  of  Kalamazoo  County, 
south  of  the  centre,  is  situated  the  township  of  Texas.  It  was 
formed  from  Brady  in  1838,  and  derives  its  name,  doubtless, 
from  the  Lone  Star  State,  which  even  then  began  to  appear 
as  an  important  factor  in  the  history  of  the  American  re- 
public. Adjoining  township  organizations  in  this  county 
are  Oshtemo,  on  the  north ;  Portage,  on  the  east ;  Prairie 
Ronde,  on  the  south ;  while  Antwerp,  in  Van  Buren  County, 
forms  its  western  boundary. 

Lakes  and  Water- Courses. — The  surface  is  diversified 
by  broad  plains,  numerous  lakes,  and  a  low  range  of  hills, 
which  extend  from  north  to  south  through  the  central  part 
of  the  west  half  of  the  township,  the  eastern  half  being 
comparatively  level.  Its  water-courses  are  unimportant, 
the  most  considerable  one  being  the  outlet  of  Crooked, 
Bass,  and  Mill-Pond  Lakes,  which,  as  Portage  Creek,  flows 


in  a  general  northeast  course  through  Portage  and  Kala- 
mazoo townships,  and  finally  becomes  tributary  to  the  Kala- 
mazoo River.  The  lake  surface  of  Texas  covers  an  expanse 
of  perhaps  1200  acres,  and  occupies  large  portions  of  sec- 
tions 1,  8,  9,  14,  15,  16,  17,  20,  21,  25,  31,  32,  and  34. 
Eagle,  Crooked,  Pretty,  Pine,  Paw  Paw,  Weed's,  Mill- 
Pond,  Mud,  Bass,  and  Duck  Lakes  are  the  names  of  the 
most  important  ones. 

Soil. — The  soil  is  of  the  character  so  common  to  Michi- 
gan, consisting  of  alternate  belts  of  sand,  clay,  and  alluvial 
deposits,  which,  with  the  accumulated  vegetable  mould  of 
countless  ages,  forms  a  mixture  well  adapted  for  the  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  corn,  fruits,  and  the  various  cereals. 

The  Michigan  Central  Railroad  intersects  sections  4,  5, 
7,  and  8,  but  has  no  station  within  the  township  boundaries. 

The  Texas  post-office  and  Grange  Hall  are  situated  one 
mile  east  of  the  geographical  centre. 
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The  name  of  McLin  has  long  been  prominent  in  the 
annals  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

Thomas  McLin,  a  son  of  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Ten- 
nessee, was  born  in  the  latter  State  in  the  year  1774. 
Following  the  vocations  customary  with  the  farming  classes 
of  that  region,  he  married  and  remained  a  citizen  of  his 
native  State  until  1804,  when,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  two  children,  he  emigrated  to  Clinton  Co.,  Ohio,  where 
he  purchased  a  farm.  Here  he  continued  until  the  spring 
of  1830,  his  family  having  meanwhile  increased  to  ten 
children  in  number. 

The  fame  of  Southern  Michigan  lands,  their  cheapness 
and  fertility,  had,  even  at  that  early  day,  extended  to  the 
ears  of  people  living  in  the  Ohio  River  Valley.  This, 
together  with  a  desire  of  having  his  numerous  children 
settled  near  him  upon  lands  of  their  own,  impelled  another 
removal  to  the  northward.  Accordingly,  during  the  year 
last  mentioned,  accompanied  by  the  major  portion  of  his 
family,  he  journeyed  with  a  horse  team  and  wagon  to  the 
Prairie  Ronde  settlement,  and  finally  located  his  pre-emption 
claim  in  the  territory  now  known  as  the  township  of  Texas. 
The  families  of  William  Bishop,  William  Harris,  and 
Ambrose  Fitzgerald  alone  preceded  him  here ;  and  Mr. 
McLin  erected  the  fourth  log  house  in  the  township. 

In  1832  he  purchased  of  the  General  Government  the 


premises  now  owned  by  his  sons,  John  and  Isaac.  After 
a  long  life  of  usefulness,  he  died  in  February,  1848,  sin- 
cerely mourned  by  his  family  and  a  wide  circle  of  associ- 
ates. 

Four  surviving  sons,  viz.,  Allen,  John,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
still  reside  upon  or  near  the  lands  where  they  began 
the  first  improvements  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  Jacob, 
the  youngest  son,  whose  portrait  accompanies  this  brief 
memoir,  was  born  in  Clinton  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1817.  Since 
the  organization  of  this  township  he  has  been  one  of  its 
prominent  citizens.  In  politics  he  is  a  staunch  supporter 
of  Republican  principles,  and  although  not  a  seeker  for 
official  distinction  and  its  emoluments,  he  has  quite  fre- 
quently served  his  townsmen  in  positions  of  trust  and 
honor. 

In  early  life  he  married  Miss  Adelia  Gage,  daughter  of 
Isaac  Gage,  Esq.,  another  pioneer  of  Texas,  who  settled 
here  in  1835.  Their  children,  viz.,  George,  Mary  (now 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Gibbs),  and  Luther  I.,  are  all  living. 

In  the  education  of  his  children  the  greatest  care  has 
been  taken.  No  wish  has  been  left  ungratified ;  no  thought 
of  expense  has  deterred  him  from  fulfilling,  in  his  estima- 
tion, a  father's  duty.  Both  sons  are  graduates  of  medical 
colleges.  The  former  terminated  his  studies  in  Clevdand 
and  Philadelphia ;  the  latter  in  Ann  Arbor  and  Detroit 
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EARLY  SETTLEMENTS. 

Many  months  prior  to  the  first  purchase  of  lands  in  this 
township  settlements  had  been  made  upon  the  southern  tier 
of  sections,  and  the  first  five  or  six  families  to  locate  held 
their  claims  by  right  of  pre-emption. 

The  beautiful  country  known  as  Prairie  Ronde  was  in 
1829-30  the  scene  of  an  active  and  important  settlement. 
Therefore,  when  William  Bishop,  William  Harris,  Ambrose 
Fitzgerald,  Thomas  McLin  and  sons,  Richard  Holmes,  Jesse 
Bond,  Orrin  Jerome,  and  Ambrose  Searle  pushed  out  and 
erected  habitations  on  the  northern  border  of  the  prairie, 
they  became  not  only  the  videttes  of  the  Prairie  Ronde 
settlement,  but  the  first  settlers  within  the  present  township 
of  Texas. 

Township  boundaries,  however,  did  not  trouble  them  at 
that  time.  All  were  citizens  of  Brady  township,  which 
then  comprised  the  counties  of  Barry  and  Kalamazoo  and 
all  the  country  lying  north  of  the  same  attached  to  and 
composing  a  part  of  St.  Joseph  County. 

Concerning  the^rs^  settler  within  the  confines  of  town- 
ship number  3  south,  of  range  number  12  west,  a  vagueness 
and  uncertainty  exists  which  it  seems  the  people  themselves 
have  not  attempted  to  solve. 

The  earliest  authentic  information  is  derived  from  Mr. 
Allen  McLin,  who  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  his 
father,  Thomas  McLin,  a  native  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
settled  in  Clinton  Co.,  Ohio,  about  the  year  180-1.  He 
remained  there  until  early  in  the  spring  of  1830,  when, 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  a  large  family,  he  journeyed, 
with  horse-team  and  wagon,  from  his  Ohio  home  to  this 
township,  finally  locating  his  claim  upon  section  35,  on  the 
premises  now  owned  by  his  sons  John  and  Isaac.  On  the 
3d  of  October,  1832,  he  purchased  the  east  one-half  of  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  34. 

William  Bishop  preceded  Mr.  McLin,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1829  was  living  upon  the  east  one-half  of  the  southeast 
quarter  of  section  36, — a  tract  which  he  purchased  from 
the  general  government  Nov,  19,  1830.  At  the  first  town- 
ship election  of  Brady,  held  in  December,  1830,  Mr.  Bishop 
was  elected  highway  commissioner. 

It  is  believed  that  William  Harris  and  Ambrose  Fitz- 
gerald were  also  here  before  Mr.  McLin  settled,  but  of 
this  we  are  not  certain.  It  is  evident,  however,  that,  if  not 
here  previous  to  the  time  mentioned,  they  came  very  soon 
thereafter,  for  Ambrose  Fitzgerald  made  the  first  purchase 
of  land  in  the  township,  Oct.  5,  1830.  His  purchase  em- 
braced the  west  one-half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section 
25,  and  the  east  one-half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 36. 

William  Harris  was  the  third  to  conclude  a  purchase  of 
public  lands.  His  choice  embraced  the  east  one-half  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  section  24,  and  the  transaction  was  en- 
tered upon  the  books  of  the  United  States  land-office  Nov. 
29,  1830.  The  year  thus  closed  with  the  names  of  Messrs. 
Fitzgerald,  Bishop,  and  Harris  only  upon  the  land-office 
records. 

During  the   summer   of   1831,   Jesse   Bond,  Richard 
Holmes,   Orrin   Jerome,   and   Ambrose   Searle   purchased 
lands  situated  upon  sections  25  and  35,  and  immediately 
began  improvements. 
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Allen  McLin  and  wife  removed  from  their  former 
home  in  Clinton  Co.,  Ohio,  and  joined  the  settlement  here 
in  the  fall  of  1832.  He  made  the  first  improvement  upon 
section  27,  having  purchased  a  portion  of  the  southwest 
quarter  in  June,  1834.  Both  Mr.  McLin  and  wife  still 
reside  upon  the  premises  first  occupied  by  them.  He  re- 
calls the  fact  that  among  other  early  settlers  here  prior  to 
his  own  settlement,  and  not  previously  mentioned,  were 
Samuel  O.  Wells,  the  first  supervisor  of  Texas,  and  Justin 
Halstead. 

Isaac  and  William  Chester.  Gibbs,  brothers,  from  Alle- 
gany Co.,  N.  Y.,  bought  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  section  1,  June  20, 1832.  During  the  years 
1834  or  '35  they  built  the  first  and  only  water-power  saw- 
mill ever  erected  in  the  township.  It  was  situated  upon 
the  outlet  of  Mili-Pond  Lake,  near  the  east  line  of  section 
1,  and  portions  of  the  dam  still  remain.  Edrick  Atwater, 
another  early  resident,  bought  the  mill  from  William  C. 
Gibbs  about  the  year  1837.  William  C.  Gibbs  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Laura  Stanley,  by  Cyrus  Lovell,  Esq.,  Nov.  4, 
1834. 

Eli  Douglass,  from  Richmond,  Chittenden  Co.,  Vt., 
arrived  in  Washtenaw  Co.,  Mich.,  during  the  fall  of  1833. 
In  June,  1834,  he  was  joined  by  his  brother-in-law,  Albert 
G.  Towers.  They  soon  after  proceeded  to  Grass  Lake, 
Jackson  Co.,  where  Mr.  Douglass  purchased  160  acres  of 
land.  In  1835,  after  disposing  of  his  Jackson  County 
possessions,  they  again  located  near  Battle  Creek,  in  Cal- 
houn County.  Here  Mr.  Douglass  bought  320  acres. 
They  were  still  dissatisfied  with  their  location,  for  we  find 
that  in  December  of  the  same  year  they  journeyed  still 
farther  to  the  westward,  and  finally  made  choice  of  lands 
situated  upon  sections  22,  23,  and  24,  in  this  township. 

In  March,  1836,  Messrs.  Douglass  and  Towers  came  on 
and  built  a  small  log  house  upon  the  southeast  quarter  of 
section  23,  which  in  May  following  became  the  residing- 
place  for  Mr.  Douglass  and  his  young  bride,  he  having 
married  in  Jackson  County,  May  1,  1836,  the  daughter  of 
one  of  Jackson  County's  pioneers. 

At  about  the  same  time  Mr.  Towers  completed  his  log 
cabin,  which  stood  near  his  present  place  of  residence, — 
the  southwest  corner  of  section  23, — and  made  memorable 
from  the  fact  that  in  it  was  held  the  first  township- meeting 
of  Texas,  in  April,  1838. 

Here  Messrs.  Douglass  and  Towers  began  the  first  im- 
portant improvement  between  Prairie  Ronde  and  Genesee 
Prairie.  Their  lands  were  mainly  situated  upon  a  level 
tract,  prairie-like  in  its  general  aspect,  with  clumps  of 
bushes  and  low  trees  scattered  here  and  there,  and  denom- 
inated, by  many  who  had  viewed  them  previously,  barren 
lands.  But  these  gentlemen  have  demonstrated  the  fallacy 
of  such  reasoning,  as  shown  by  the  broad  fertile  acres  they 
still  possess.  Mr.  Douglass  relates  that  he  "  broke  up"  his 
first  100  acres  with  scarcely  the  use  of  an  axe. 

From  1836  to  the  present  time  both  have  been  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  material  and  official  interests  of 
the  township  they  assisted  to  found. 

Among  other  pioneers  who  preceded  them  here,  and  not 
previously  mentioned,  were  Norman  B.  Maxon,  Asahel 
Nelson,  James  H.  Hogshead,  Abial   Stanley,  Levi  Luce, 
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Edward  McElroy,  Stephen  L.  Cole,  George  Middleton, 
John  McLin,  Samuel  Van  Doran,  Joseph  Johnson,  Isaac 
Gage,  and  John  D.  Ramsey. 

During  the  years  1836  and  1837  the  population  was  still 
further  augmented  by  the  arrival  and  settlement  of  the 
brothers  Ira,  Johnson,  and  George  Rix,  from  Genesee  Co., 
N.  Y.,  who  have  still  many  descendants  residing  in  the  north- 
west part  of  the  township  ;  James  Weed,  the  first  township 
clerk ;  Isaac  P.  Morehouse,  Oliver  C.  Hill,  John  Snyder, 
John  McNett,  Richard  Douglass,  David  Douglass,  Edrick 

Atwater, Goodsell,  Jabez  Barnum,  George  H.  Lake, 

and  William  R.  Hawkins. 

Other  early  settlers  who  were  here  prior  to  the  first  town- 
ship-meeting, in  1838,  were  Abner  Dwelly,  Oramel  Butler, 
Wm.  Clawson,  Oramel  Butler,  Jr.,  Henry  McNiel,  Daniel 
Ingram,  Alvah  Stevens,  Nathaniel  Reed,  Ephraim  Payne, 
Caleb  Johnson,  John  Van  Doran,  J.  M.  Morris,  and  Smith 
Payne. 

The  population  increased  but  slowly,  however,  during 
the  first  years  of  its  existence  as  a  separate  township.  The 
assessment-roll  of  1844,  showing  the  names  of  only  59  resi- 
dent tax-payers,  their  names  alphabetically  arranged,  and  the 
number  of  the  section  upon  which  their  lands  were  situated, 
is  shown  in  the  following  list. 

Names.  Sections. 

Atwater,  Edrick 1 

Bishop,  Wm 36 

Boylan,  Aaron Personal 

Boylan,  William Personal 

Booth,  Wm.  S 10,  11,  13,  14 

Cole,  Orrin II),  17,  20,  21 

Dwelly,  Abner 26 

Douglass,  Eli 22,  24 

Douglass,  David 22 

Douglass,  Richard 15,  23 

Douglass,  Hosea  B...., 26 

Devlin,  Charles. 33 

Davis,  Opha 18 

Durkee,  Harvey  S 4 

Fuller,  Joseph  K 2 

Gage,  Isaac 12 

Hawkins,  William  R 18 

Hill,  Oliver  C 13,  15 

Hogshead,  John....  22,  25,  26,  36 

Harris,  William 24,  25 

Johnson,  Lewis 12,  19 

Johnson,  Gideon 11,14 

Lake,  George  II 1 

Lane,  Doxie 32 

Lockwood,  Bradford 8 

Luce,  Levi 35 

Lincoln,  Shubael  A 6 

McLin,  Thomas 34,  35,  36 

McLin,  John 35 

McLin,  Jacob 35 

The  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate  for 
the  same  period  was  $37,257,  and  the  amount  of  tax  levied 
upon  the  same  was  1355.33,  for  the  following  purposes  : 

State $74.51 

County 130.39 

Rejected(?) 18.22 

Highways 37.56 

Schools 25.00 

Township  contingent  fund 60.00 

School  District  No.  3 9.65 

Total $355.33 

ORIGINAL  LAND-ENTRIES. 
The  following  list  comprises  the  names  of  all  who  pur- 
chased from  the  government  lands  situated  in  this  town- 
ship, showing  also  their  place  of  residence  at  time  of  pur- 
chase, and  date  thereof.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*) 
are  known  to  have  been  actual  settlers : 


Names.  Sections. 

McLin,  Allen 27 

McLin,  Curtis Personal 

McNiel,  Henry 30 

McNett,  John 28,  33 

McElroy,  Edward ":  2i 

Nelson,  Asahel 27,  28,  33 

Payne,  Smith 1 

Payne,  Edward 1 

Parrish,  Benjamin 33 

Ramsey,  Mary 2 

Rix,  George 4 

Savage,  John 32 

Stevens,  Alvah Personal 

Snyder,  John 23,  24 

Stanley,  Abial 24,  33 

Towers,  Albert  G 22,  23 

Talbot,  William 8 

Van  Doran,  John 8 

Van  Antwerp,  Michael... Personal 

Van  Doran,  Samuel 35 

Wells,  Samuel  0 25,  31,  36 

Weed,  James 25 

Wood,  Levi 24 

Wallace,  James  M 27 

Wilsey,  Daniel 32 

Wells,  H.  G 25,  26 

Whipple,  Ephraim 12 

Youngs,  William 31 

Youngs,  Jacob Personal 


SECTION  1. 
Charles  Wild,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  August,  1847. 
Lewis  Johnson,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  December,  1853. 
Stephen  H.  Wattles,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  December,  1853. 
Isaac  and  William  C.  Gibbs,*  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1832. 
George  H.  Lake,*  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July,  1835. 
Smith  Payne,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  November,  1835. 
Ami  H.  Carpenter,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  December,  1835. 
James  W.  Norris,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March,  1836. 

SECTION  2. 
John  D.  Ramsay,*  Grafton  Co.,  N.  H.,  October,  1835. 
William  Rood,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  H.,  October,  1835. 
Henry  S.  Perrin,  Grafton  Co.,  N.  H.,  January,  1837. 

SECTION  3. 
Ira  Rix,*  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May,  1836. 
Reuben  Robie,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July,  1836. 
Thomas  J.  Dudley,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July,  1836. 

SECTION  4. 
Ira  Rix,*  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May  14,  1836. 

SECTION  5. 
Robert  Campbell,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July,  1836. 
Ira  Davenport,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July,  1836. 

SECTION  6. 
Samuel  Millard,  Jr.,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  October,  1835. 
David  Tomlinson,  Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1836. 

SECTION  7. 
David  Tomlinson,  Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1836. 

SECTION  8. 
Austin  Westover,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April,  1836. 
Isaac  P.  Morehouse,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  January,  1837. 
Daniel  C.  Kingsland  and  Ambrose  C.  Kingsland,  New  York  City, 
March,  1837. 

SECTION  9. 
Sewell  Stone,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April,  1836. 
Ira  Rix,*  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May,  1836. 

SECTION  10. 
Isaac  Hammond,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April,  1836. 
Stephen  L.  Cole,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  April,  1836. 
William  A.  Tomlinson,  New  York  City,  June,  1836. 

SECTION  11. 
Gideon  Johnson,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  May,  1836. 
William  A.  Tomlinson,  New  York  City,  June,  1836. 

SECTION  12. 
Joseph  Johnson,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  October,  1835. 
Prudence  Wattles,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  October,  1835. 
Salmon  Prentice,  Rufus  Washburn,  and  John  Mack,  Chautauqua 

Co.,  N.  Y.,  October,  1835. 
Ephraim  Payne,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  August,  1851. 

SECTION  13. 
Russell  Day  and  Guy  Shaw,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May,  1836. 
Oliver  C.  Hill*  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.^May,  1836. 
James  Rathbun,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y:,  May,  1836. 
William  Sherd,  Jr.,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May,  1836. 
Thomas  W.  Armstrong,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May,  1836. 
William  A.  Tomlinson,  New  York  City,  June,  1836. 

SECTION  14. 
Hollis  Pratt,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  October,  1835. 
John  J.  Howard,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  October,  1835. 
Gideon  Johnson,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  May,  1836. 
William  A.  Tomlinson,  New  York  City,  June,  1836. 

SECTION  15. 
Carlton  J.  Baldwin,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  October,  1835. 
Archibald  Green  and  Cephas  W.  Clapp,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April, 

1836. 
Elijah  Piatt,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April,  1836. 
John  J.  Howard,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  April,  1836. 
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Willis  P.  Lampson,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April,  1836. 
Oliver  C.  Hill,*  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July,  1836. 
Edwin  Jopp,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July,  1836. 


SECTION  16. 


School  seetion. 


SECTION  17. 
Stephen  L.  Cole,-  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  April,  1836. 
Albert  H.  Ford,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July,  1836. 
Ira  C.  Johnson,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  December,  1836. 

SECTION  18. 
Isaac  Gibbs,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  October,  1835. 
Moses  Barnard,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  October,  1835. 
David  Shepard,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  October,  1835. 
William  R.  Hawkins,*  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May,  1836. 
David  Tomlinson,  Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1836. 

SECTION  19. 
Stephen  Vickery  and  L.  H.  Moore,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  Octo- 
ber, 1835. 
Moses  Barnard,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  October,  1835. 
Ann  or  Sophia  Vance,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  December,  1835. 
Samuel  Brezee,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1836. 
Lewis  Johnson,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  January,  1837. 

SECTION  20. 
Stephen  L.  Cole,*  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  February,  1836. 
William  R.  Hawkins,*  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May,  1836. 
David  Tomlinson,  Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1836. 

SECTION  21. 
Stephen  L.  Cole*  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  February,  1836. 
Isaac  A.  Briggs,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  May,  1836. 
Abner  Roys,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.,  January,  1837. 
School  Act,  May  20,  1826. 
Enos  Eaton,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March,  1838. 

SECTION  22. 
Eli  Douglass,*  Calhoun  Co.,  Mich.,  February,  1836. 
Albert  G.  Towers,*  Calhoun  Co.,  Mich.,  February,  1836. 
James  H.  Hogshead,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  April,  1836. 
Asa  Bailey,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  May,  1836. 
David  Tomlinson,  Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1836. 
John  Winslow,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  January,  1836. 

SECTION  23. 
John  Snyder,*  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  November,' 1835. 
Eli  Douglass,*  Calhoun  Co.,  Mich.,  December,  1835. 
Albert  G.  Towers,*  Calhoun  Co.,  Mich.,  February,  1836. 
John  J.  Howard,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  April,  1836. 
Eli  Douglass,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  May,  1836. 

SECTION  24. 
William  Harris,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  November  29,  1830. 
Samuel  McLin,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  July,  1835. 
Abial  Stanley,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  November,  1835. 
John  Snyder,*  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  November,  1835. 
Eli  Douglass,*  Calhoun  Co.,  Mich.,  December,  1835. 
Levi  R.  Brundige,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April,  1836. 
Edward  McElroy,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  May,  1836. 
William  Harris,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  May,  1836. 
Edward  McElroy,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  January,  1837. 
Almira  L.  Cotton,  Allegan  Co.,  Mich.,  January,  1837. 

SECTION  25. 
Ambrose  Fitzgerald,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  Oct.  5,  1830. 
Jesse  Bond,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  July,  1831. 
Richard  Holmes,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  August,  1831. 
James  H.  Hogshead,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  April,  1835. 
John  H.  Smith,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  October,  1835. 
Ambrose  Searle,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  November,  1835. 
Asa  Bailey,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  November,  1835. 
John  H.  Smith,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  November,  1835. 
William  Harris,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  December,  1835. 
Hector  Wager,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  January,  1836. 


SECTION  26.  % 

Hector  Wager,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  September,  1834. 
Abner  D welly,*  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1835. 
James  H.  Hogshead,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  April,  1836. 
Hector  Wager,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  .Mich.,  January,  1837. 
Oliver  C.  Hill,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  January,  1837. 

SECTION  27. 
Allen  McLin,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1834. 
Samuel  Wildrick  (2d),  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1835. 
Norman  B.  Maxon*  and  Asahel  Nelson,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich., 

July,  1835. 
Hiram  Baily,  Monroe  Co.,  Mich.,  March,  1836. 
Austin  Westover,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  May,  1836. 
Norman  B.  Maxon,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  January,  1837. 
Lucy  A.  Briggs,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  January,  1837. 

SECTION  28. 
Norman  B.  Maxon*  and  Asahel  Nelson,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich., 

July,  1835. 
Asahel  Nelson,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  November,  1835. 
David  Tomlinson,  Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1836. 

SECTION  29. 
David  Tomlinson,  Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1836. 

SECTION  30. 
Julius  Hackley,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May,  1836. 
Martin  B.  Scott,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1836. 

SECTION  31. 
Perrine,  Barber  &  Fox,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1831. 
James  R.  Langdon,  Washington  Co.,  Vt.,  April,  1836. 
C.  Barber,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  April,  1836. 
Julius  Hackley,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May,  1836. 
Martin  B.  Scott,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1836. 
John  M.  Gordon,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md.,  June,  1837. 

SECTION  32. 
Delamore  Duncan,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  September,  1832. 
Daniel  Wilsey,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  November,  1835. 
Jesse  Smith,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March,  1836. 
Julius  Hackley,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May,  1836. 
Daniel  Wilsey,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  May,  1836. 
Epaphroditus  Ransom,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  July,  1836. 
Thomas  Savage,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  December,  1836. 
Daniel  Wilsey,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  May,  1828. 

SECTION  33. 
Abigail  Stanley,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  December,  1835. 
John  McNett,*  Lenawee  Co.,  Mich.,  July,  1836. 
E.  Ransom,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  July,  1836. 
Daniel  Ingram,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  January,  1837. 
George  P.  Riker,  Washington  Co.,  Vt.,  February,  1837. 
T.  Savage,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  May,  1838. 
Friend  C.  Bird,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  August,  1847. 
Jacob  Coe,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  August,  1847. 

SECTION  34. 
Reuben  W.  Fox,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  September,  1831. 
Thomas  McLin,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  October,  1832. 
Andrew  McKinstry,  Washtenaw  Co.,  Mich.,  July,  1833. 
Preston  J.  McCreary,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  December,  1835. 
Nathaniel  Leverick,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  December,  1835. 
Hector  Wager,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  March,,  1837. 
William  Hathaway,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  March,  1837. 
H.  D.  Van  Wyck,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  December,  1845. 
Jesse  McLin,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  October,  1847. 
Alfred  M.  S.  Parrish,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  October,  1846. 
William  T.  Smith,  St.  Joseph  Co.,  Ind.,  June,  1848. 
Maria  C.  Parish,*  Cass  Co.,  Mich.,  February,  1854. 
State  Swamp  Land  Act,  1854. 

SECTION  35. 
Orrin  Jerome,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1831. 
I.  Perrine  and  J.  McCreary,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1831. 
H.  H.  Comstock,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June,  1831. 
Valentine  Guilford,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1831. 
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Ambrose  Searle,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  July,  1831. 
Peter  Kniss,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  October,  1831. 
Thomas  W.  Merrill,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  September,  1832. 
Otriii  Jerome^  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  September,  1832. 
Samuel  McLin,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  February,  1834. 
T.  P.  Sheldon,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1835. 

SECTION  36. 
Ambrose  Fitzgerald,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich,  Oct.  5,  1830. 
William  Bishop,*  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  November,  1830. 
John  Ridenour,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1831. 
David  M.  Harrison,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1831. 
Thomas  Maeklin,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1831. 
Abial  Fellows,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1831. 
Michael  Ilidenour,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich  ,  August,  1831. 

CIVIL  AND   POLITICAL. 

This  township,  originally  a  part  of  Brady,  was  set  off 
from  the  latter  and  organized  as  a  separate  township  in 
1838. 

Section  1,  of  an  act  to  organize  certain  townships  in  the 
State  of  Michigan,  approved  March  6,  1838,  reads  as 
follows: 

"That  all  that  portion  of  the  county  of  Kalamazoo  designated  by 
the  United  States  survey  as  township  No.  3  south,  of  range  No.  12 
west,  be,  and  the  same  is,  hereby  set  off  and  organized  into  a  separate 
township  by  the  name  of  Texas,  and  the  first  township-meeting 
therein  shall  be  held  at  the  house  of  Albert  G.  Towers,  in  said  town- 
ship." 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FIRST  TOWNSHIP  ELECTION. 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  act,  the  first  township  election 
was  held  at  the  residence  of  Albert  G.  Towers,  Monday  ? 
April  2,  1838.  The  meeting  was  organized  by  choosing 
Oliver  C.  Hill,  Moderator ;  James  Weed,  Clerk  ;  and  Nor- 
man B.  Maxon,  Albert  G.  Towers,  and  Samuel  Yan  Doran, 
Inspectors. 

After  the  board  of  election  had  been  duly  qualified,  the 
legal  voters  present  (27  in  uumber)  proceeded  to  ballot  for 
township  officers.  As  the  result,  the  following  officers  were 
declared  elected  :  Samuel  O.  Wells,  Supervisor ;  James 
Weed,  Township  Clerk ;  Eli  Douglass,  Albert  G.  Towers, 
Samuel  0.  Wells,  Stephen  L.  Cole,  Justices  of  the  Peace  ; 
Abial  Stanley,  Asahei  Nelson,  James  Weed,  Assessors  ; 
Norman  B.  Maxon,  Collector;  Eli  Douglass,  William  R. 
Hawkins,  Norman  B.  Maxon,  Highway  Commissioners; 
Richard  Douglass,  Nathan  Youngs,  Directors  of  the  Poor ; 
Oliver  C.  Hill,  Albert  G.  Towers,  Edrick  Atwater,  School 
Inspectors;  James  L.  Miner,  Norman.  B.  Maxon,  Con- 
stables. 

After  the  passage  of  resolutions  regarding  stock  running 
at  large,  and  naming  $2  as  the  township  bounty  for 
wolves  and  $0.50  for  foxes,  the  election  was  adjourned  to 
one  year  from  date. 

The  highway  commissioners  held  their  first  meeting  in 
May,  1838.  Six  road  districts  were  organized,  and  those 
named  as  overseers  were  as  follows :  George  H.  Lake, 
District  No.  1  ;  Stephen  L.Cole,  No.  2 ;  Nathan  Youngs, 
No.'  3  ;  Albert  G.. Towers,  No.'  4;-  Jacob  McLin,  No.  5; 
Samuel  O.  Wells,  No.  6. '  ■ 

The  first  highway  laid  by  the  commissioners  of  Texas 
was  authorized  June  18,  1838,  as  the  township  line  road, 
between  Texas  and  Portage.  It  commenced  at  the  Forth- 
west  corner  of  section  6,  in  Portage,  and  ran  thence  south 
along  the  township  line  six  miles;  to  a  stake  standing  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  section  31,  in  said  township. 


The  first  audit  of  accounts  was  made  Sept.  25,  1838, 
when  bills  to  the  amount  of  $18  were  allowed. 

At  the  general  election  held  Nov.  5  and  6,  1838,  38 
votes  were  polled  for  candidates  for  Congress  and  county 
offices.  The  township  board  of  auditors  again  met  Feb. 
22,  1839,  and  allowed  bills  to  the  amount  of  $36  (making 
a  total  of  $54)  as  the  expense  of  conducting  the  affairs  of 
the  new  township  for  the  first  year. 

TOWNSHIP  OFFICERS. 

The  following  tables  embrace  complete  lists  of  township 
officers  from  the  organization  of  the  township  (1838)  to 
the  present  time,  except  for  those  years  where  the  records 
have  been  lost  or  destroyed : 

SUPERVISORS. 

1838,  Samuel  0.  Wells;  1839-40,  Albert  G.  Towers;  1841,  Abial  Stan- 
ley ;  1842,  James  Weed;  1843,  Eli  Douglass;  1844,  James  Weed; 
1842,  Samuel  0.  Wells;  1846,  Eli  Douglass;  1847,  George  Rix; 
1848-49,  William  H.  Edgar:  1850,  George  Rix;  1851-52,  Eli 
Douglass;  1853,  Albert  G.  Towers;  1854,  James  Weed;  1855, 
Eli  Douglass;  1856,  James  Weed;  1857-58,  Laurentio  G.  Hunt; 
1859-60,  Lewis  Johnson;  1861-64,  Charles  H.  Booth;  1865,  S. 
Dimick;  1866,  Daniel  Rix;*  1867-68,  Thomas  D.  Rix;  1869-71, 
Chauncey  Bonfoey;  1872,  Daniel  G.  North;  1873,  Thomas  D. 
Rix;  1874-76,  Lewis  Johnson;  1877,  Thomas  D.  Rix;  1878, 
Owen  P.  Morton  ;  1879,  Isaac  Birdsall. 

TOWNSHIP  CLERKS. 

1838-41,  James  Weed;  1842,  Oliver  C.  Hill;  1843,  Albert  G.  Towers; 
1844,  Oliver  C.  Hill;  1845,  James  Weed;  1846,  Albert G.  Towers; 
1847-48,  William  Boylan;  1849-52,  James  Weed;  1853,  William 
Boylan;  1854-55,  Stephen  H.  Wattles;  1856,  John  S.  Rice;  1857, 
Orson  A.Lewis;  1858,.Sylvanus  M-  Fish  ;  .1859-60,  Albert  G. 
Towers;  1861,  James  Weed;  1862,  R.  F.  Howard;  1863,  Lewis 
Johnson;  1864,  Asahei  Walker;  1865-67,  Daniel  Douglass; 
1868-75,  Franklin  II.  Swan  ;  1876,  Nathaniel  K.  Hunt;  1877, 
Isaac  Birdsall;  1878,  Edwin  C.  Towers;   1879,  Lucius  B.Kinney. 

TREASURERS. 

1838,  none  elected;  1839,  Albert  G.  Towers;  1840-41,  Eli  Douglass; 
1842,  John  D.  Ramsey;  1843-46,  Levi  Luce;  1847-49,  James 
Weed;  1850,  Eli  Douglass;  1851-55,  no  record;  1856,  Lewis 
Burdick;  1857,  Edward  Hope;  1858,  Albert G.  Towers;  1859,  no 
record;  1860-61,  Henry  Wagar;  1862,  Eli  Douglass;  1863-65, 
Chauncey  Bonfoey  ;  1866,  John  H.  Bushnell ;  1867,  Jerome  Par- 
sons; 1868-69,  Isaac  Birdsnll ;  1870-71,  Henry  Fellows;  1872, 
George  Wattles ;  1873-75,  Charles  E.  Hope;  1876,  Jerome  Par- 
sons; 1877,  Ormond  M.Stevens ;  1878,  Jerome  Parsons;  1879, 
Nathaniel  K.  Hunt. 

JUSTICES  OP  THE  PEACE. 

1838,  Eli  Douglass,  Albert  G.  Towers,  Samuel  O.  Wells,  Stephen  L. 
Cole;  1839,  William  R.  Hawkins,  Norman  B.  Maxon;  1840,  Al- 
bert G.  Towers,  Daniel  Wilsey;  1841,  William  R.  Hawkins; 
1842,  Edrick  Atwater,  Doxie  Dane;  1843,  Abner  Dwelly;  1844, 
Oliver  C.  Hill,  George  Rix;  1845,  William  H.  Edgar;  1846,  Wil- 
liam W.  Youngs;  1847,  Jesse  Palmer;  1848,  Jacob  McLin;  1849, 
George  Rix,  John  E.  Welch;  1850-55,  no  record;  1856,  Christo- 
pher C.  Clapp;  1857,  A.  Kyser;  1858,  Lewis  Johnson;  1859,  no 
record;  1860,  Charles  H.  Booth ;  1861,  Owen  P.  Morton;  1862, 
Balph  W.  Wooster,  A.  Kyser;  1863,  Edward  Hope;  1864,  John 
H. Bushnell;  1865,  Christopher  C.  Clapp;  1866,  William  Munson; 
1867,  Anson  Jones  ;  1868,  George  Sprague ;  1869,  Allison  Kinney, 
1870,  Daniel  G.  North;  1871,  Anson  Jones,  Daniel  G.  North; 
1872,  Franklin  H.  Swan,  Lewis  S.  Burdick;  1873,  William  B. 
Bertine;  1874,  Lewis  S.  Burdick;  1875,  Anson  Jones;  1876,  Lan- 
sing Stafford,  Smith  Williams;  1877,  Alanson  C.  Hiscock;  1878, 
Lewis  S.  Burdick ;  1879,  Chauncey  Bonfoey. 

*  Did  not  qualify.     L.  S;  Burdick  was  appointed  to  fill  vacancy. 
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ASSESSORS. 
1838,  Abial  Stanley,  Asahel  Nelson,  James  Weed;  1839,  Samuel  0. 
Wells,  Edrick  Atwater,  Norman  B.  Maxon ;  1840,  Oliver  C.  Hill, 
William  K.  Hawkins,  James  Weed;  1841,  Eli  Douglas,  James 
Weed,  Joseph  K.  Fuller;  1842,  James  M.  Wallace,  William  R. 
Hawkins;  1843,  Albert  G.  Towers,  Joseph  K.  Fuller;  1844,  Wil- 
liam W.  Youngs,  George  Rix ;  1845,  James  Weed,  William  L. 
Booth;  1846,  Abial  Stanley,  Samuel  Van  Doran;  1847,  Jesse 
Palmer;  1848,  Samuel  0.  Wells,  George  Rix;  1849,  Samuel  0. 
Wells,  Williams  L.  Booth. 

HIGHWAY  COMMISSIONERS. 
1838,  Eli  Douglass,  William  R.  Hawkins,  Norman  B.  Maxon;  1839, 
Eli  Douglass,  Abial  Stanley,  Isaac  P.  Morehouse;  1840,  Eli 
Douglass,  Isaac  P.  Morehouse,  Daniel  Wilsey  ;  1841,  Eli  Douglass, 
Asahel  Nelson,  Albert  G.  Towers;  1842,  Oramel  Butler,  Allen 
McLin,  Joseph  K.  Fuller;  1843,  Abial  Stanley,  George  II.  Lake, 
Asahel  Nelson;  1844,  Abial  Stanley,  Abner  Dwelly,  James  M. 
Wallace;  1845,  Samuel  Van  Doran,  James  M.  Wallace,  Abial 
Stanley;  1846,  David  Douglass,  John  D.  Ramsey,  William  W. 
Youngs;  1847,  Lewis  Johnson,  William  W.  Youngs,  Lorenzo 
Ballard;  1848,  John  B.  Seacoy,  William  L.  Booth;  1849,  John 
B.  Seacoy,  William  H.  Crandall;  1850,  Eli  Douglass;  1851-55, 
no  record;  1856,  Allen  Kyser;  1857,  William  Borden  ;  1858,  Ralph 
W.Wooster;  1859,  no  record;  1860,  Lewis  S.  Burdick ;  1861,  Al- 
fred M.  Parrish;  1862,  Thomas  Stafford;  1863,  Johnson  Rix; 
1864,  Solomon  M.  Pier;  1865,  George  W.Sprague;  1866,  Chaunccy 
Bonfoey;  1867,  Solomon  M.  Pier;  1868,  Anson  Jones;  1869, 
Lewis  Johnson,  Charles  Stuart;  1870,  Smith  Williams;  1871,  0. 
M.Stevens;  1872,  Thomas  P.Dunham;  1873,  Smith  Williams, 
Lansing  P.  Stafford  ;  1874,  Gardner  Swan  ;  1875,  Edwin  McElroy; 
1876,  Daniel  G.  North;  1877,  Henry  Fellows;  1878,  Alanson  C. 
Hiscock;  1879,  0.  M.  Stevens. 

SCHOOL  INSPECTORS. 
1838,  Oliver  C.  Hill,  Albert  G.  Towers,  Edrick  Atwater;  1839-40,  Wil- 
liam K.*  Butler,  George  II.  Lake,  James  Weed;  1841,  James 
Weed,  William  K.  Butler,  Hosea  B.  Douglass;  1842,  George  II. 
Lake,  James  Weed,  Oliver  C.  Hill;  1843,  George  H.  Lake,  Ho- 
sea B.  Douglass;  1844,  James  Weed;  1845,  Jacob  Youngs;  1846, 
Mortimer  Fuller;  1847,  William  Stafford;  1848,  William  D. 
Booth  ;  1849,  William  Boylan  ;  1850  to  1855,  inclusive,  no  record  ; 
1856,  L.  G.  Hunt;  1857,  William  A.  Borden;  1858,  L.  G.  Hunt; 
1859,  no  record;  1860,  Charles  H.  Booth;  1861,  George  W. 
Sprague;  1862,  George  D.  Sessions;  1863,  Orlando  M  each  am ; 
1864,  John  G.  Hill;  1865,  Charles  G.  Weed;  1866,  Isaac  Bird- 
sail;  1867,  Marshall  C.  Lapham  ;  1868,  George  Wattles;  1869, 
Henry  Fellows,  Marshall  C.  Lapham;  1870,  Joseph  A.  Braden; 
1871,  Isaac  Birdsall ;  1872,  Henry  Fellows;  1873,  Isaac  Birdsall; 
1874-77,  Henry  Fellows;  1878,  George  W.  Douglass;  1879,  Henry 

Fellows. 

DIRECTORS  OF  THE   POOR. 

1838,  Richard  Douglass,  Nathan  Youngs;  1839,  Richard  Douglass, 
Oramel  Butler;  1840,  Richard  Douglass,  John  D.Ramsey;  1841, 
Oramel  Butler,  Alvah  Stevens;  1842,  Abial  Stanley,  Asahel  Nel- 
son; 1843-44,  William  R.  Hawkins,  Opha  Davis;  1845,  Abial 
Stanley,  Albert  G.  Towers;  1846,  Oliver  C.  Hill,  William  L. 
Booth;  1847,  Benjamin  Parrish,  Isaac  Gage;  1848,  Edward  Mc- 
Elroy, Joseph  Johnson ;  1849,  David  Douglass,  Edward  McElroy  ; 
1850  to  1855,  no  record;  1856,  A.  B.  Hill,  Nathaniel  Reed;  1857- 
58,  Albert  G.  Towers,  Johnson  Rix. 

COLLECTORS. 
1838,  Norman  B.  Maxon;  1839,  Samuel  Van  Doran;  1840,  Abner 
Dwelly;  1841,  John  D.  Ramsey. 

TOWNSHIP  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 
1875-77,  Isaac  Stuart;  1878,  Nathaniel  K.  Hunt;  1878,  Ashley  R. 
Lapham;  1879,  George  W.  Douglass. 

DRAIN   COMMISSIONERS. 
1878,  Hugh  Campbell;  1879,  Charles  Cronkite. 

CONSTABLES. 
1838,  James  L.  Miner,  Norman  B.  Maxon ;  1839,  Samuel  Van  Doran, 
David  Douglass;  1840,  William  K.  Butler,  Doxie  Lane;  1841, 
Horace  E.  Stevens;  1842,  Jacob  McLin,  John  D.  Ramsey,  William 


Youngs  ;  1843,  Jacob  McLin,  Lewis  Johnson,  James  M.  Wallace, 
Henry  S.  Durkee;  1844,  Jacob  McLin,  Lewis  Johnson,  James  M. 
Wallace;  1845,  Jacob  McLin,  Lewis  Johnson,  Henry  S.  Durkee; 
1846,  George  Day,  Harrison  W.  Crandall,  Jacob  McLin;  1847, 
Truman  Hall,  John  B.  Seacoy,  George  Gage;  1848,  John  B.  Sea- 
coy, Levi  Wood,  George  Gage,  Benjamin  Parrish;  1849,  Thomas 
Rix,  Levi  Wood,  George  Gage,  Henry  Wagar;  1850-55,  no 
record;  1856,  Henry  Wagar,  A.  P.  Barney,  Myron  W.  Stafford, 
George  B.  Rix;  1857,  Charles  W.  Parrish,  Daniel  Rix,  Myron 
W.  Stafford,  Jerome  Parsons ;  1858,  Jerome  Parsons,  Chauncey 
Bonfoey,  Myron  W.  Stafford,  Marshall  H.  Ferguson;  1859,  no 
record;  1860,  Marshall  H.  Ferguson,  Chauncey  Bonfoey,  N.  Mc- 
Lin ;  1801,  Marshall  H.  Ferguson,  Nelson  McLin,  Robert  Towers; 
1862,  Myron  W.  Stafford,  Albert  J.  Rix,  Samuel  Hawley,  Charles 
Cronkite;  1863,  Samuel  Hawley,  Albert  J.  Rix;  1864,  Daniel 
Hending,  Jr.,  William  Keen,  Albert  J.  Rix,  Myron  W.  Stafford; 
1865,  C.  M.  Francis,  C.  C.  Clapp,  II.  Tuttle;  1866,  Charles  Cor- 
nell, William  Keen,  Charles  Hope,  Monroe  Stevens;  1867,  Llew- 
ellyn Jones,  Charles  Hope,  Samuel  Hawley,  Fillmore  Hursh; 
1868,  John  Isenhart,  Charles  Crandall,  Llewellyn  Jones,  William 
Keen  ;  1869,  George  Gage,  Llewellyn  Jones,  John  Isenhart,  Albert 
Newkirk ;  1870,  Allen  Owens,  John  Shirley,  Erastus  G.  Jones, 
Edwin  Rogers;  1871,  Erastus  G.  Jones,  W.  S.  Buck,  John  Shir- 
ley, Charles  Cronkite;  1872,  Llewellyn  Jones,  Edwin  Rogers, 
John  Shirley,  Myron  W.  Stafford;  1873,  Llewellyn  Jones;  Hassan 
A.  Rogers,  Isaac  H.'llope,  Henry  Williams;  1874,  John  Shirley, 
Llewellyn  Jones,  Edwin  Rogers,  William  C.  Stuart;  1875,  Joseph 
A.  Rix,  Edwin  Rogers,  John  Shirley,  William  C.  Stuart;  1876, 
Albert  J.  Rix,  Nathaniel  K.  Hunt,  John  Shirley,  David  Inger- 

soll;   1877,   John  Shirley,  Merryweather,   0.  M.  Stevens, 

William  C.  Stewart;  1878,  O.  M.  Stevens,  A.  L.  Campbell,  W.  S. 
Buck,  George  W.  Young;  1879,  Thomas  D.  Rix,  Edward  Hope, 
Archibald  Fee,  Edwin  Hiscock. 

EARLY   STATISTICS. 

The  assessment-roll  for  the  year  1839  contained  the 
names  of  44  resident  tax-payers.  The  number  of  acres 
owned,  and  the  number  and  kind  of  live-stock,  etc.,  pos- 
sessed by  each  at  that  period,  are  shown  in  the  following 
tabulated  statement : 

William  Bishop,  106  acres,  3  horses,  6  cows,  3  young  cattle,  12  swine, 

$560  personal  property,  $2150  real  estate. 
Oramel  Butler,  2  horses,  1  cow,  $215  personal  property. 
Thomas  McLin,  200  acres,  4  horses,  2  oxen,  3  cows,  4  young  cattle,  7 

swine,  $735  personal  property,  $2635  real  estate. 
Justin  Halstead,  2  horses,  2  cows,  4  swine,  $170  personal  property. 
George  Middleton,  2  horses,  1  cow,  1  swine,  $230  personal  property. 
William  Clauson,  3  horses,  9  swine,  $330  personal  property. 
•  Levi  Luce,  160  acres,  2  horses,  1  cow,  2  young  cattle,  2  swine,  $315 

personal  property,  $2155  real  estate. 
William  Harris,  200  acres,  2  horses,  1  ox,  3  cows,  2  young  cattle,  6 

swine,  $455  personal  property,  $2015  real  estate. 
James  Weed,  240  acres,  2  horses,  3  cows,  3  young  cattle,  3  swine,  $300 

personal  property,  $1230  real  estate. 
Edward  McElroy,  160  acres,  2  horses,  1  ox,  3  cows,  1  young  cattle,  9 

swine,  $440  personal  property,  $1085  real  estate. 
James  H.  Hogshead,  560  acres,  2  horses,  $160  personal  property,  $3360 

real  estate. 
Abial  Stanley,  80  acres,  2  horses,  1  cow,  1  young  cattle,  $205  personal 

property,  $565  real  estate. 
0.  C.  Hill,  320  acres,  2  horses,  1  cow,  1  young  cattle,  2  swine,  $287 

personal  property,  $1387  real  estate. 
A.  G.  Towers,  120  acres,  1  horse,  1  ox,  1  swine,  $126  personal  prop- 
erty, $606  real  estate. 
John  McLin,  40  acres,  $400  real  estate. 
Samuel  Van  Doran,  40  acres,  2  horses,  3  oxen,  1  cow,  1  young  cattle, 

2  swine,  $405  personal  property,  $525  real  estate. 
John  Snyder,  160  acres,  2  horses,  1  ox,  1  cow,  2  young  cattle,  2  swine, 

$150  personal  property,  $840  real  estate. 
Eli  Douglass,  520  acres,  2  horses,  2  oxen,  1  cow,  1  young  cattle,  3 

swine,  $440  personal  property,  $2630  real  estate. 
Samuel  O.  Wells,  880  acres,  6  horses,  1  ox,  1  cow,  6  young  cattle,  6 

swine,  $435  personal  property,  $7935  real  estate. 
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Oramel  Butler,  Jr.,  2  horses,  1  cow,  2  young  cattle,  1  swine,  $204  per- 
sonal property. 

John  McNett,  80  acres,   1  horse,  $60  personal  property,  $370  real 
estate. 

Henry  McNeil,  160  acres,  $550  real  estate. 

Daniel  Ingram,  80  acres,  $240  real  estate. 

William  Sanderson,  2  horses,  $75  personal  property. 

Cynthia  Youngs,  80  acres,  $240  real  estate. 

Allen  McLin,  40  acres,  1  horse,  1  cow,  $70  personal  property,  $330 
real  estate. 

Alvah  Stevens,  2  oxen,  1  cow,  9  swine,  $266  personal  property. 

Asahel  Nelson,  280  acres,  $1120  real  estate. 

N.  B.  Maxon,  160  acres,  3  horses,  1  ox,  1  swine,  $235  personal  prop- 
erty, $715  real  estate. 

Nathaniel  Reed,  80  acres,  1  ox,  1  cow,  $90  personal  property,  $330 
real  estate. 

Wm.  R.  Hawking,  240  acres,  3  oxen,  2  cows,  1  young  cattle,  $362 
personal  property,  $1222  real  estate. 

Ephraim  Payne,  1  ox,  1  cow,  $155  personal  property. 

Joseph  Johnson,  160  acres,  2  horses,  1  cow,  $205  personal  property, 
$790  real  estate. 

Isaac  Gage,  160  acres,  2  oxen,  1  cow,  $285  personal  property,  $765 
real  estate. 

George  H.  Lake,  254  acres,  $872  real  estate. 

John  D.  Ramsay,  80  acres,  1  ox,  1  cow,  2  young  cattle,  $170  personal 
property,  $410  real  estate. 

Caleb  Johnson,  4  horses,  1  cow,  $555  personal  property. 

John  Van  Doran,  56  acres,  1  ox,  1  cow,  $155  personal  property,  $323 
real  estate. 

Isaac  P.  Morehouse,  240  acres,  1  ox,  1  cow,  $210  personal  property, 
$1130  real  estate. 

Richard  Douglass,  272  acres,  1  horse,  1  ox,  1  cow,  $355  personal  prop- 
erty, $1410  real  estate. 
David  Douglass,  $80  personal  property. 

Edrick  Atwater,  400  acres,  $25  personal  property,  $825  real  estate. 
J.  M.  Morris,  92  acres,  $620  real  estate. 
Smith  Payne,  40  acres,  $120  real  estate. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Records  and  traditions  fail  to  answer  the  inquiry  who 
taught  the  first  school  or  when  the  first  school-house  was 
built.  From  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  township 
election  held  in  1840,  we  find  that  the  place  designated  for 
holding  the  next  annual  township-meeting  was  the  school- 
house  in  District  No.  2,  and  at  the  same  time  the  sum  of 
$75-  was  voted  for  the  support  of  primary  schools.  It  is 
very  probable  that  Districts  1  to  4,  inclusive,  were  organ- 
ized at  about  this  time  (1840),  and  school-houses  erected 
soon  after,  in  Districts  1,  2,  and  4. 

No  school  records  prior  to  the  year  1849  seem  to  have 
been  preserved.  From  them  we  find  that  the  teachers 
licensed  during  the  year  were  I.  N.  Cobb,  Mr.  Woodman, 
Ann  Duncan,  and  Helen  Tisdale.  The  amount  of  public 
money  received  from  the  primary-school  fund  was  |29.04, 
apportioned  as  follows:  To  District  No.  1,  40  scholars, 
$13.20 ;  to  District  No.  2,  48  scholars,  $15.84.  During 
the  fall  of  the  same  year  District  No.  4  reported  12 
scholars. 

The  teachers  licensed  by  the  township  board  of  educa- 
tion during  the  sixth  decade  were  as  follows : 

1850.— Lucinda  Mattice,  Jane  Benedict,  Isaac  Stuart. 

1851.— Juliana  Douglass,  Mary  Allen,  Julia  Hill,  Thomas  Fitzsim- 

mons,  S.  W.  Deming,  Angeline  Russell. 
1852.— Fanny  Beckley,   Adeline   McCrary,   Miss   H.  Hunt,   Celina 

Reese. 
1853.— Helen   M.  Stuart,  Mary  Heydenburk,  Sarah   Gray,  Eveline 

Robbins,  L.  Gr.  Hunt. 


1854.* — Miss  Frances  Austin. 

1855.*— Loisa  Foote. 

1856. — Jennie  McCall,  Ann  M.  Fitzsimmons,  Catharine  McCall,  Sarah 

E.  Russell,  Louisa  Tisdale,  Julia  A.  Church,  George  T.  Hall, 

Ellen  Weston. 
1857. — Jeannette  Fisk,  Ann  Abbey,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Warren,  Ellen  Butler, 

Allen  Beebe,  Charles  G.  Weed,  E.  P.  Mills. 
1858. — Adeline  Hathaway,  Sarah  Weed,  AnnWagar,  Emily  Douglass, 

Sarah  Decker,  J.  H.  Breed,  J.  D.  Rowe,  L.  C.  Woodhull. 
1859.— Minerva  Barney,  Mary  Ann  De  Wolf,  Adelaide  Sartell,  Caroline 

Fisk,  Anna  L.  Weed,  Sarah  O.  Weed. 

The  apportionment  of  primary-school  funds  for  the  year 
1860,  was  as  follows:  District  No.  1,  30  scholars,  $12.69; 
No.  2,  50  scholars,  $21.16;  No.  4,  21  scholars,  $8.88 ; 
No.  7,  47  scholars,  $19.88;  No.  8,  34  scholars,  $14.39; 
No.  9,  32  scholars,  $22.69 ;  No.  10,  34  scholars,  $14.39. 

The  same  for  1870  was:  Fractional  District  No.  1,  31 
scholars,  $14.88  ;  District  No.  2,  33  scholars,  $15.84  ;  No. 
4,  28  scholars,  $13.47;  Fractional  No.  6,  45  scholars, 
$21.60;  Fractional  No.  7,  82  scholars,  $39.36;  District 
No.  8,46  scholars,  $22.08  ;  No.  10,71  scholars,  $34.08  ; 
No.  11,  40  scholars,  $19.20 ;  No.  12,  43  scholars,  $20.64. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  township  board  of  educa- 
tion for  the  year  ending  Sept.  1,  1879,  are  taken  the  fol- 
lowing statistics. 

Number  of  districts  (whole,  6;  fractional,  3)  9 

"          children  of  school  age  residing  in  the  township..  414 

"               "         attending  school  during  the  year 350 

"          frame  school-houses 9 

Seating  capacity  of  school-houses 431 

Value  of  school  property $5300 

Teachers  employed  during  the  year  (males,  9 ;  females,  11)..  20 

Months  taught  (males,  37i;  females,  37i) 74f 

Paid  male  teachers $868 

Paid  female  teachers * $472 

Total  resources  for  the  year . ... $3088.73 

PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 
The  original  members  of  Texas  Grange,  No.  171,  P.  of 
H.,  held  their  first  meeting  Dec.  24,  1873.  A  dispensation 
from  the  National  Grangef  was  granted  Jan.  3,  1874 ;  a 
charter,  March  23d  of  the  same  year ;  and  the  lodge  was 
regularly  incorporated,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  Feb.  17, 1877.  The  charter  members  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  David  F.  Lane,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Campbell, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kronkite,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  In- 
gersoll,  William  D.  Munson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Shirley, 
Elmer  Parsons,  Wallace  Parsons,  Edwin  Wright,  Charles  E. 
Hope,  Warren  W.  Hill,  James  Angell,  Thomas  J.  Howe, 
Nelson  Parsons,  Sarah  E.  Long,  Theodore  Francis,  Mrs. 
Theodore  Francis,  William  Borden,  Joseph  A.  Braden, 
Miss  Jane  Munson,  L.  A.  Parsons,  Mrs.  Sallie  Hill,  Mrs. 
Ella  Hill,  Lafayette  Hill,  Charles  S.  Whipple. 

The  first  board  of  officers,  elected  in  1874,  were  William 
Borden,  Master ;  Robert  Towers,  Overseer ;  Lafayette  Hill, 
Lecturer;  Daniel  Hending,  Steward;  Warren  W.  Hill, 
Asst.  Steward ;  Mrs.  Mary  Douglass,  Lady  Asst.  Steward ; 
Mrs.  David  Lane,  Chaplain;  Joseph  A.  Braden,  Sec; 
John  Shirley,  Gate-Keeper  ;  George  W.  Douglass,  Treas. ; 
Mrs.  Josie  Towers,  Pomona;  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Braden, 
Flora ;  Mrs.  Sallie  Hill,  Ceres. 

The  presiding  officers  for  the  years  from  1875  to  1878, 
inclusive,  have  been  George  W.  Douglass,  in  1875  ;  Lafay- 
ette Hill,  1876  ;  Charles  S.  Whipple,  1877  and  portion  of 
1878;  Daniel  Hending,  to  fill  vacancy,  in  1878. 


Record  for  1854  and  1855  incomplete. 
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The  present  officers  of  the  grange  are  Lansing  P.  Staf- 
ford, Master ;  Charles  E.  Hope,  Overseer ;  Lewis  Johnson, 
Lecturer ;  William  W.  Harrison,  Steward  ;  Frank  E.  Kinne, 
Asst.  Steward ;  Mrs.  Sarah  Hope,  Lady  Asst.  Steward ; 
Mrs.  Sallie  Hill,  Chaplain  ;  Warren  W.  Hill,  Sec. ;  La- 
fayette Hill,  Gate-Keeper ;  Edward  Hope,  Treas. ;  Ella 
Towers,  Flora ;  Eva  Towers,  Pomona ;  Carrie  Briggs, 
Ceres. 

A  commodious  grange  hall  was  erected  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  section  14,  in  February  and  March,  1876,  at  a 
cost  of  $1200,  and  was  dedicated  April  22d  of  the  same 
year.  The  lower  portion  of  the  building  is  also  used  for 
township  purposes. 


BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCHES. 


OWEN   P.  MORTON. 

The  name  Morton  can  be  traced  back  to  the  days  of  the 
early  settlement  of  Massachusetts.  Ambrose  Morton  and 
his  brother  were  members  of  the  colony  which  settled 
Plymouth  in  December,  1620,  and  among  those  "  Pilgrim 
Fathers"  the  name  first  appears  in  America.  In  later  years 
the  Morton  family  became  connected  with  the  Tolmans,  by 
marriage.  Thomas  Tolman  (1st)  was  the  only  one  of  the 
name  early  known  in  New  England.  He  had  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  with  a  number  of  others,  in  a  vessel  of  four  hun- 
dred tons,  and  landed  on  Nantasket  Beach,  May  29,  1630. 
They  reached  Dorchester  on  the  same  day,  with  the  aid  of 
Indian  canoes,  and  Mr.  Tolman  built  for  himself  a  house, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  site  of  Neponset  bridge. 
The  colony  purchased  from  the  Indians  the  lands  covering 
the  sites  of  Dorchester,  Milton,  Canton,  Stoughton,  Sharon, 
and  Foxborough,  and  divided  them  among  themselves ;  that 
taken  by  Mr.  Tolman  has  never  been  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  family. 

Ambrose  Morton,*  the  grandfather  of  the  gentleman 
whose  name  heads  this  article",  removed  finally  to  Pompey, 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  Jan.  8,  1832,  aged 
seventy-five  years.  His  son,  Ambrose  Morton,  was  a  farmer 
in  good  circumstances,  and  served  in  the  war  of  1812. 
His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Sabrina  Cotton,  was  de- 
scended from  Rev.  John  Cotton,  the  first  minister  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  who  settled  in  1634,  and  was  born  April  2, 
1796,  being  one  of  a  family  of  eleven  children.  She  in 
turn  became  the  mother  of  eleven  children, — five  daughters 
and  six  sons, — her  son  Owen  P.  Morton  having  been  born  in 
the  town  of  Lafayette,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  3,  1831. 

Owen  P.  Morton  received  an  academical  education,  and, 
aside  from  his  agricultural  knowledge,  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  mysteries  of  the  carpenter  and  joiner's 
trade.  In  the  autumn  of  1851  he  removed  to  Michigan. 
On  his  arrival  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  he  found  his  supply  of  ready 
money  reduced  to  ten  cents,  but  through  the  aid  of  friends 
he  was  enabled  to  proceed  to  Dowagiac,  Mich.,  where  he 
found  employment  at  his  trade.  In  the  spring  following 
he  began  work  for  the  Michigan  Central  Railway  Company, 

*  Grandson  of  Ambrose  Morton,  first  mentioned. 


and  about  a  year  later  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  fore- 
man, which  he  held  while  his  connection  with  the  company 
lasted.  In  1854  he  purchased  the  farm  upon  which  he 
now  resides,  in  the  township  of  Texas,  Kalamazoo  Co. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  improved  and  most  valuable  farms 
in  the  township,  and  contains  over  three  hundred  acres.  In 
March,  1858,  Mr.  Morton  was  married  to  Miss  Julia  A. 
Mills,  of  Van  Buren  County.  She  was  born  near  Geneseo, 
Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July  30,  1832,  and  is  the  daughter 
of  Samuel  Mills,  a  farmer,  who  removed  with  his  family  to 
the  township  of  Almena,  Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich.,  in  1840. 
She  is  also  related  to  the  Gen.  Mills  who  was  stationed  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  at  the  time  it  was  burned,  in  1813.  Mrs. 
Morton  was  educated  at  the  "  Cedar  Park  Female  Seminary," 
at  Schoolcraft,  and  became  a  successful  teacher  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  following  that  avocation  in  Van  Buren  and 
Kalamazoo  Counties  until  her  marriage.  She  has  always 
taken  great  interest  in  the  advancement  of  the  school  near 
her  own  home.  She  is  an  accomplished  musician,  and  her 
qualifications — both  domestic  and  social — are  such  that  she 
is  enabled  to  fill  any  position  required  of  a  true  woman, 
whose  heart  is  in  her  workj  and  whose  inclination  is  not  to 
the  shoddy  side  of  life. 

Mr.  Morton  has  been  very  successful  in  his  chosen  calling, 
working  his  way  to  affluence — or,  at  least,  a  position  of  com- 
fort— from  a  humble  condition.  Among  his  fellow-citizens 
he  is  known  as  a  man  of  unquestioned  integrity  and  ex- 
cellent social  qualities.  Jn  1878  he  was  the  supervisor  of 
his  township.  He  is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and  both  him- 
self and  wife  are  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Church. 


LEWIS  JOHNSON. 

This  gentleman  was  born  in  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  28, 
1819.  His  father,  Joseph  Johnson,  was  a  farmer.  In 
1835  the  latter  removed  to  Michigan,  with  his  family  of 
nine  children,  and  settled  in  the  township  of  Oshtemo, 
Kalamazoo  Co.,  where  he  worked  one  year  for  John  Has- 
kell. In  the  spring  of  1837  he  purchased  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  government  land,  eighty  acres  of  which 
he  sold  to  his  son  Lewis  as  soon  as  they  occupiecWit,  and 
the  latter  eventually  bought  the  other  eighty.  In  1856, 
Mr.  Johnson,  Sr.,  moved  again  westward,  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  Kansas,  but  returned  in  1858,  and  died  in  this 
town  about  1867-68.  His  wife  died  in  1837  ;  he  was 
married  a  second  time,  but  his  fortune  was  no  better,  for 
his  second  partner  died  in  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  Mr. 
Johnson  built  the  first  school-house  on  Dry  Prairie. 

Lewis  Johnson  was  married,  Nov.  19,  1846,  to  Mrs.  S. 
Whipple,  daughter  of  Rev.  Amos  Whitcomb,  of  Charles- 
ton. Their  children  are  two  in  number,  as  follows :  Emily, 
born  May  17,  184-,  married  to  J.  Stephens,  and  now 
living  in  Alabama ;  Henry  L.,  born  April  5,  1849,  married 
Frances  Reed  (second  wife),  now  living  in  Kansas.  Mrs. 
Lewis  Johnson  has  two  children  by  her  former  husband, — 
Phoebe,  married  to  John  Ray,  and  Charles,  twice  married, 
his  second  wife  being  Mary  McEntee.  Since  Mr.  Johnson 
was  twenty- one  years  of  age  he  has  been  much  of  the  time 
in  office,  and  has  held  every  official  position  in  his  town- 
ship, including  a  seven  years'  term  as  supervisor. 
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The  fatber  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  Rev.  Amos  Whitcomb,  was 
eminently  a  self-made  man.  He  was  formerly  from  the 
State  of  New  York.  He  was  a  very  ingenious  mechanic, 
and  could  make  almost  anything  to  which  his  labor  might 
be  directed.     He  lived  and  died  in  a  log  house. 

Lewis  Johnson  practically  began  life  in  1837,  in  very 
close  circumstances.  At  that  time  there  was  no  near  mar- 
ket, and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  take  his  wheat  to  St. 
Joseph  with  an  ox-team.  The  trip  usually  occupied  five 
'  days,  and  the  price  paid  was  only  forty-four  cents  a  bushel. 
Mr.  Johnson  built  most  of  the  house  in  which  he  lives  in 
the  township  of  Texas.  Until  recently  he  was  the  owner 
of  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  but  has  lately  sold  one  hun- 
dred acres.  His  son  Charles  served  during  the  Rebellion 
in  the  Michigan  25th  (Volunteer  Infantry),  and  was  hon- 
orably discharged  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Mr.  Johnson, 
in  company  with  Eli  Douglass,  engaged  in  raising  funds  to 
pay  volunteers  during  the  war,  and  paid  three  hundred 
dollars  to  his  first  man,  using  most  of  his  time  for  three 
years. 

WILLIAM   HAYNES 

was   born   in  the  village  of  Alvechurch,   Worcestershire, 
England,  April  1,  1830.     He  was  the  only  son  of  William 


and  Susannah  Haynes.  The  elder  Haynes  was  a  farm 
laborer,  an  honest,  industrious  man  of  temperate  habits  and 
sterling  integrity.  William  received  a  good  common-school 
education,  and  upon  the  completion  of  his  studies  obtained 
a  situation  in  a  glass-factory  as  inspector  of  glass,  where 
he  remained  six  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  he 
decided  to  come  to  America,  and  accordingly,  in  1850,  he 
and  his  father  took  passage  for  the  United  States.  They 
settled  in  the  town  of  Brighton,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where 
they  worked  by  the  day  and  month.  In  1854  they  came 
to  Kalamazoo  County,  and  settled  in  the  south  part  of 
Texas,  where  they  purchased  eighty  acres  of  land.  Upon 
this  farm  Mr.  Haynes  resided  six  years,  when  he  sold  and 
purchased  the  farm  where  he  now  resides.  Here  his 
parents  died, — his  father  in  1873,  at  .the  age  of  seventy -four, 
and  his  mother  in  1870,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years.  Just 
previous  to  his  emigration  to  this  country,  Mr.  Haynes  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  Stanley,  who  was  born  in  the  village 
of  Smithwich,  Worcestershire,  England.  She  is  a  thrifty 
housewife  and  an  excellent  mother,  and  to  her  Mr.  Haynes 
attributes  much  of  his  success  in  life.  By  industry  and 
good  management  he  has  acquired  a  competency.  He  owns 
two  hundred  and  ninety  acres  of  valuable  land,  and  is  re- 
garded as  a  successful  farmer  and  an  estimable  citizen. 


W  A  K  E  S  H  M -A. 


NATURAL    FEATURES. 
Geography. — The  township  of  Wakeshma,  which  lies  in 
the  extreme  southeast  portion  of  the  county,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Climax,  south  by  St.  Joseph  County,  east  by 
Calhoun  County,  and  west  by  Brady. 

The  township  lines  were  surveyed  by  John  Mullett  in 
1825,  ana*  the  subdivision  survey  made  by  Robert  Clark,  Jr., 
in  1826.  Much  of  the  land  was  entered  in  1836  by  Eastern 
parties  for  purposes  of  speculation,  but  for  many  years  after 
it  remained  unimproved,  and  the  township  continued  a 
wilderness  while  the  adjoining  townships  of  the  county 
were  being  rapidly  settled  and  the  land  cultivated. 

In  1842  the  axe  of  the  earliest  settler  was  heard,  and 
soon  after,  on  section  32,  the  few  acres  that  had  been  cleared 
yielded  a  bountiful  crop  of  wheat,  and  indicated  the  remark- 
ably productive  quality  of  the  soil.  Other  settlers  followed, 
but  for  years  the  population  of  the  township  was  meagre, 
and  it  was  not  until  1850  that  the  Territory  showed  indica- 
tions of  activity  and  growth.  Since  that  time,  energy, 
capital,  and  well-directed  labor  have  done  much  to  develop 
the  land  and  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  township. 

Lakes  and  Water-  Courses. — Wakeshma  differs  from  most 
of  the  townships  of  the  county,  in  the  fact  that  it  has  not  a 
single  lake  within  its  borders.* 

*  There  are  several  small  ponds,  however. 


The  Portage  and  the  Bear  Creeks,  both  considerable 
streams,  rise  in  the  township  of  Climax  and  flow  through 
this  township.  The  first  flows  through  the  centre  in  a 
southwest  direction.  Bear  Creek  flows  nearly  south,  bear- 
ing towards  the  west  as  it  leaves  the  township  on  sections 
34  and  35.  The  two  unite  and  form  the  Portage  River, 
which  empties  into  the  St.  Joseph  River. 

Soil. — The  soil  of  the  township  is  a  gravelly  loam  inter- 
mixed with  clay.  It  is  easily  tilled,  making  large  yields 
with  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  labor.  It  was  in  an 
early  day  especially  rich  in  timber,  and  much  maple,  beech, 
whitewood,  elm,  and  basswood,  is  still  uncut.  Black  walnut 
and  cherry,  which  were  formerly  abundant,  are  now  found 
only  in  limited  quantities. 

In  the  year  1873  the  township  produced  51,262  bushels 
of  wheat  and  84,691  bushels  of  corn,  the  latter  yield  ex- 
ceeding that  of  any  other  township  of  the  county. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  township  was  organized  March  25,  1846,  under  the 
following  act: 

"An  ACT  to  organize  certain  townships  and  for  other  purposes. 

"All  that  part  of  the  county  of  Kalamazoo  designated  by  the 
United  States  survey  as  township  number  four  south,  of  number  nine 
west,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  set  off  and  organized  into  a  separate 
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township  by  the  name  of  Wakeshma,  and  the  first  township- meeting 
shall  be  held  at  the  house  of  Jacob  J.  Gardner. 
"Approved  March  25,  1846." 

There  was  a  strong  desire  expressed  on  the  part  of  the 
early  settlers  to  have  the  township  called  u  Maple,"  but  the 
Legislature  christened  it  by  its  present  appellation. 

TOWNSHIP   OFFICERS. 

The  first  township-meeting  of  the  newly-organized  town- 
ship of  Wakeshma  was  held  at  the  house  of  Jacob  J. 
Gardner,  April  6,  1846.  The  inspectors  of  election,  who 
were  chosen  by  the  qualified  voters  present,  were  Jacob  J. 
Gardner,  Caleb  Orcutt,  John  Ker,  Elias  Stilwell,  Asa 
Wixson. 

The  following  officers  were  elected :  Jacob  J.  Gardner, 
Supervisor  ;  Caleb  Orcutt,  Township  Clerk  ;  Asa  Wixson, 
Treasurer ;  Elias  Stilwell,  Justice  of  the  Peace ;  Matthew 
Cullen,  Highway  Commissioner ;  Joseph  Heminway,  School 
Inspector ;  John  Stilwell,  Director  of  the  Poor ;  Charles 
Carver,  John  Stilwell,  Matthew  Cullen,  Constables.  The 
following  list  embraces  the  remaining  township  officers  to 
the  present  date  : 

SUPERVISORS. 

1847,  Caleb  Orcutt;  1848,  Joseph  Heminway;  1849-50,  Jacob  J. 
Gardner;  1851-52,  Joseph  Heminway;  1853,  Jacob  J.  Gardner; 
1854,  Henry  Feed;  1855,  A.  R.  Scott;  1856-57,  Washington 
Noble;  1858-59,  Ambrose  B.  Halsey;  1860-66,  Samuel  11.  Culp; 

1867,  David  Kindy;  1868-71,  Sylvester  Fredenburg;  1872-73, 
H.  J.  Daniels;  1874-76,  Sylvester  Fredenburg;  1877,  David  J. 
Fritz;   1878-79,  Barnard  Mathes. 

TOWNSHIP  CLERKS. 

1847,  Joseph  Heminway;  1848-49,  A.  R.  Scott;  1850,  Caleb  Orcutt; 
1851,  John  G.  Lipe  ;  1852,  John  D.  Ker;  1853,  Morris  B.  Dal- 
son;  1854,  Oliver  Jones;  1855,  Israel  Leighton  ;  1856-57,  Syl- 
vester Fredenburgh;  1858,  Edward  H.  Wood;  1859-63,  Harvey 
Jones;  1864-66,  Sylvester  Fredenburgh  ;  1867-69,  A.  E.  Brockett; 

1870,  S.  C.  Rosenberry;  1871,  G.  0.  Byington  ;  1872-74,0.  G. 
Cook;  1875-76,  Horace  W.  Green;  1877,  E.  B.  Skidmore;  1878, 
N.  R.  Hakes ;  1879,  John  R.  Mears. 

TREASURERS. 

1847,  Asa  Wixson ;  1848-49,  Elias  Stilwell;  1850,  John  Heminway; 
1851-54,  A.  R.  Scott;  1855,  John  R.  Lee;  1856-57,  Jacob  J. 
Gardner;  1858-60,  Rufus  Tyler;  1861-64,  Seeley  W.  Merrill; 
1865,  Wm.  H.  Overholt;  1866-69,  Charles  C.  Crotser ;  1870-76, 
David  I.  Fritz ;  1877,  Washington  Mapes  ;  1878-79,  W.  C.  Smith. 

JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE. 

1847,  Russell  Worden;  1848,  J.  J.  Gardner,  Asa  Wixson,  John  Ker; 
1849,  A.  R.  Scott,  William  Fairchild ;  1850,  Asa  Wixson,  A.  W. 
Finch;  1851,  Russell  Worden,  Lot  North;  1852,  John  F.  Lipe, 
Allen  Rawson  ;  1853,  George  Pickard,  A.  M.  Mead ;  1854,  John 
F.Tyler;  1855,  Myron  Lamunyon,  George  Pickard;  1856,  Asa 
Wixson,  Jacob  Krader ;  1857,  Peter  L.  Rynearson,  J.  W.  Cod- 
man  ;  1858,  John  Cullen,  Charles  Brown ;  1859,  Seeley  W.  Mer- 
rill, Parker  Gilhams;  1860,  J.  W.  Codman,  E.  V.  Case;  1861,  J. 
J.  Gardner,  J.  W.  Codman,  Wm.  Bradshaw;  1862,  Parker  Gil- 
hams  ;  1863,  P.  L.  Rynearson  ;  1864,  J.  W.  Codman  ;  1865,  Henry 
J.  Daniels;   1866,  Benjamin  Matthews;  1867,  P.  L.  Rynearson; 

1868,  J.  O.  Wilsey  ;  1869,  H.  J.  Daniels;  1870,  G.  0.  Byington; 

1871,  Henry  Copley;  1872,  J.  W.  Codman;  1873,  H.  F.  Bartshe, 
G.  A.  Van  Norsdell ;  1874,  A.  E.  Brockett;  1875,  W.  H.  Overholt, 
G.  0.  Byington  ;  1876,  James  Griggs;  1877,  D.  F.  Bartshe  ;  1878, 
Alex.  Ritter,  O.  M.  Gates;  1879,  Rufus  Skidmore,  S.  C.  Rosen- 
berry,  D.V.  Thomson. 

SCHOOL  INSPECTORS. 
1847,  A.  R.  Scott;  1848,  Caleb  Orcutt;  1849,  J.  J.  Gardner;  1850, 
Joseph  Heminway  ;  1851,  Charles  Root;  1852,  Joseph  Heminway, 
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J.  J.  Gardner;  1853,  R.  R.  Heminway,  George  Rickard ;  1854, 
James  Hawes,  George  W.  Corliss;  1855,  Israel  Leighton;  1856, 
Walter  F.  Lovin,  J.  W.  Codman;  1857,  Samuel  R.  Culp;  1858, 
E.  B.  Skidmore;  1859,  Valentine  Cornwell;  1860,  William  Brad- 
shaw; 1861,  E.  B.  South  wick;  1862,  David  Kindy;  1863,  Wm. 
H.  Overholt;  1864,  David  Kindy;  1865,  C.  C.  Crotser;  1866, 
David  Kindy,  A.  E.  Brockett;  1867,  A.  W.  Pierce;  1868,  J.  O. 
Wilsey;  1869,  A.  W.  Pierce;  1870,  O.  M.  Gates;  1871,  P.  M. 
Thomson,  A.  W.  Pierce;  1872,  no  record;  1873,  A.  W.  Pierce; 
1874,  P.  M.  Thomson;  1875,  A.  E.  Brockett;  1876,  O.  M.  Gates; 
1877-78,  Samuel  Rosenberry;  1879,  S.  B.  Snyder. 

HIGHWAY  COMMISSIONERS. 
1847,  Russell  Worden,  Frederick  Harrison;  1848,  J.  J.  Gardner; 
1849,  Charles  Carver;  1850,  Nathan  C.  Ker,  John  Beard;  1851, 
Matthew  Cullen ;  1852,  J.  W.  Farr,  Russell  Worden ;  1853,  Na- 
than C.  Ker;  1854,  Jesse  Reynolds;  1855,  Rufus  Tyler;  1856, 
J.  J.  Gardner;  1857,  S.  P.  Beard;  1858,  Jesse  Reynolds;  1859, 
Frederick  S.  Foote;  1860,  William  Van  Vleet,  J.  L.  Hull;  1861, 
J.  J.  Gardner;  1862,  George  P.  Mason;  1863,  George  W.  Cary; 
1864,  A.  A.  Holcomb;  1865,  M.  T.  Leggett,  Charles  S.  Brown; 
1866,  A.  H.  Sherman;  1867,  Frederick  Steele,  A.  Harrison  ;  1868, 
William  H.  Overholt;  1869,  E.  B.  Codman;  1870,  James  Griggs; 
1871,  Robinson  Randall;  1872,  Stephen  P.  Marsh,  J.  A.  Van 
Debogert;  1873,  P.  M.  Thomson;  1874,#Jesse  F.  Alford;  1875, 
J.  A.  Van  Debogert;  1876,  E.  B.  Skidmore;  1877,  William  Beard; 
1878,  James  Van  Debogert;  1879,  Ephraim  Camp. 

DIRECTORS  OF  THE  POOR. 
1847-48,  John  Beard;  1849,  John  Stilwell ;  1850,  John  C.  Ker  ;  1851, 
A.  R.  Scott;  1852,  Russell  Worden;  1853,  J.  J.  Gardner;  1854, 
Allen  Ransom;  1855,  John  F.  Lipe;  1856,  Jacob  Krader;  1857, 
Warren  Beard:  1858,  John  Hannible. 

DRAIN   COMMISSIONERS. 
1873,  G.  P.  Mason;  1874,  George  Ensminger;  1875,  Thomas  Copley; 
1876,   S.  P.   Marsh;  1877-78,  W.   C.   Minnas;  1879,  George  P. 

Mason. 

CONSTABLES. 

1847,  George  Beard,  John  D.  Ker,  C.  S.  Crofoot,  Charles  Carver;  1848, 
Wm.  Fairchild,  Charles  Carver,  Matthew  Cullen,  John  Stilwell ; 
1849,  Matthew  Cullen,  Abner  Goodrich;  1850,  Nathan  C.  Ker, 
Andrew  Foote ;  1851,  Silas  Wooden,  Matthew  Cullen,  J.  J.  Stil- 
well, Elias  Stilwell;  1852,  Andrew  T.  Foote,  John  D.  Ker, 
Charles  II.  Ker,  John  Ker;  1853,  J.J.Gardner,  A.  Ransom; 
1854,  W.  J.  Simpson,  Stephen  Tapping,  Frederick  Foote;  1855, 
Warren  Beard,  John  Der,  Wm.  Fairchilds;  1856,  Wm.  Eair- 
childs,  Samuel  Bailey,  Jesse  Reynolds,  S.  F.  Lafler ;  1857,  Abel 
Miller,  Wm.  Fairchilds,  Jesse  Reynolds,  Fletcher  Fredenburgh ; 
1858,  Jesse  Reynolds,  George  Cary,  Henry  G;  Buffington,  John 
II.  Kearns;  1859,  C.  C.  Hinckley,  John  Der,  F.  S.  Foote,  Wm. 
Van  Vleet ;  1860,  F.  G.  Keeler,  W.  S.  Tuttle,  Win.  Van  Vleet, 
Reuben  Griggs  ;  1861,  Orlando  Porter,  George  Ensminger,  Thomas 
J.  Pierce,  Hiram  Der ;  1862,  Jesse  Reynolds,  A.  R.  Scott,  Ben- 
jamin Atwood,  E.  Codman;  1863,  Jonathan  Hull,  Isaac  Johnson, 
S.  P.  Beard,  Zurdus  Jones ;  1864,  George  W.  Carr,  A.  W.  Nash, 
M.  F.  Fredenburg,  Charles  Goisline;  1865,  M.  F.  Fredenburgh, 
James  Lynn,  Aaron  W.  Nash,  Cyril  Tyler  ;  1866,  Jacob  Sherman, 
Frederick  Steele,  John  E.  Fritz,  M.  F.  Fredenburgh;  1867,  J.  W. 
Barnes,  H.  H.  Bradshaw,  R.  Randall,  James  McGurer ;  1868, 
Charles  Paige,  Sylvanus  Reed;  1869,  David  Carnes,  A.  Hunt,  J. 
Seymour,  Sylvanus  Reed ;  1870,  Charles  Haines,  J.  V.  Frisby, 
Hiram  Der;  1871,  Hiram  Der,  Samuel  Stein,  Jr.;  1872,  James 
Fulton  ;  1873,  Arthur  Longman,  Hiram  Der;  1874,  James  Griggs, 
Arthur  Longman;  1875,  John  P.  Pease,  James  Griggs;  1876,  no 
record;  1877,  Wm.  Culp,  John  B.  Pease,  John  Berger;  1878, 
Ralph  Case,  Charles  Haines,  Wm.  Culp,  Charles  Potter;  1879, 
Lafayette  Gardner,  Charles  Haines,  Ralph  Case. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 
1875,  Samuel  Beane;  1876,  C.  E.  Faunce ;  1877,  John  P.  Reidinger; 
1878—79,  Amandus  B.  Hanshue. 

EARLY  LAND-ENTRIES. 
The  following  are  the  original  entries  of  land  embraced 
in  the  present  township  of  Wakeshma : 
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HISTORY    OF  KALAMAZOO  COUNTY,  MICHIGAN. 


SECTION  1. 

John  Ward  and  A.  Bronson,  Jan.  27  and  Feb.  26, 

1836,  and  Sept.  1,  1851 549.10 

State  swamp  land,  September,  1850 70.94 

SECTION  2. 

W.  Baker  and  H.  Hervey,  June  6,  1836 320 

George  Howland,  July  25,  1836 304 

j  SECTION  3. 

Daniel  B.  Eldred,  Jan.  13  and  Feb.  27, 1836 80 

Wm.  Baker  and  H.  Hervey,  June  6,  1836 240 

George  Howland,  July  25,  1836 301.02 

SECTION  4. 

Daniel  B.  Eldred,  Jan.  13,  1836 80 

Festus  Hall,  May  23,  1836 40 

H.  Hervey  and  Wm.  Baker,  June  6,  1836 160 

T.  P.  Sheldon,  July  18, 1836 40 

George  Howland,  July  25,  1836..... 296.92 

SECTION  5. 

J.  H.  Ostrom,  W.  R.  Palmer,  and  T.  R.  Walker, 

March  26, 1836 80 

Jos.  Caldwell,  May  25,  1836 69.89 

Oscar  Howell,  May  25,  1836 80 

H.  Hervey  and  Wm.  Baker,  June  6,  1836 80 

George  Howland,  July  25,  1836 310.85 

SECTION  6. 

Joseph  Caldwell,  May  25, 1836 392.68 

Oscar  Howell,  May  25,  1836 152.33 

George  W.  Allen,  June  27,  1837 80 

SECTION  7. 

Warren  Watkins,  Dec.  7,  1836 80 

J.  W.  Noyes,  Dec.  9,  1836 80 

John  Tack,  C.  W.  Rockwell,  and  J.  A.  Rockwell, 

Dec.  13,  1836 402.44 

SECTION  8. 

State  of  Michigan 480 

Gordon  Miller,  1844 160 

SECTION  9. 

James  Noyes,  Nov.  7,  1835 160 

Luther  Carlton,  Dec.  16,  1835 160 

A.  H.  Ward,  Sept.  25,  1836 80 

A.  J.  Eldred,  April  27,  1836 80 

H.  Hervey  and  Wm.  Baker,  June  6,  1836 160 

SECTION  10. 

J.  Ward  and  A.  Bronson,  Jan.  27,  1836 320 

A.  H.  Ward,  Feb.  25,  1836 160 

J.  Ward  and  A.  Bronson,  Jan.  27,  1836.. 160 

SECTION  11. 

John  McCourvey,  Jan.  5  and  Jan.  12,  1836 160 

J.  Ward  and  A.  Bronson,  Jan.  27  and  Feb.  25, 1836  480 

SECTION  12. 

John  McCourvey,  Dec.  27,  1836 80 

H.  G.  Wells  and  S.  Vickery,  Jan.  26,  1836 320 

Stephen  Vickery,  Feb.  3,  1837 160 

Asa  Wixson,  Nov.  24,  1845 80 

SECTION  13. 

J.  Ward  and  A.  Bronson,  Feb.  26,  1836 160 

Nathaniel  March,  Feb.  18,  1837 80 

Philip  Goodrich,  Nov.  28,  1848 160 

John  Cullen,  July  2,  1849... 40 

Jane  M.  Van  De  Walker,  Nov.  26,  1853 40 

State  swamp  land,  September,  1850 160 

SECTION  14. 

Amplins  Blake,  N.  Blake,  Jason   Steele,  and   L. 

Bacon,  April  29,  1836 80 

George  Stearns  and  A.  C.  Bacon,  April  29,  1836...*.  160 
H.  Hervey  and  William  Baker,  June  6,  1836 400 

SECTION  15. 

Asa  Briggs,  Feb.  15, 1836 40 

Samuel  B.  Rose,  Feb.  27,  1836 80 

J.  H.  Ostrom,  William  R.  Palmer,  and  Thomas  R. 

Walker,  March  26, 1836 160 

Thomas  Griswold,  April  23, 1836 ."  40 

James  Horner,  April  29,  1836 " 160 

L,  B.  Holcomb,  May  10,  1836 \\\\[\  80 

Asa  Briggs,  Dec.  10,  1836 '"9[[  80 

SECTION  16. 
School  section. 


SECTION  17. 


State  of  Michigan 

Amos  Nash,  April  10,  1848 

Jacob  Kreader,  April  10,  1848 , 

John  L.  Lawson,  Oct.  20,  1851 

Thomas  W.  Flanders,  Dec.  2,  1851. 


Acres. 
.  480 
.  40 
.  40 
.  40 
.     40 


State  of  Michigan. 
State  of  Michigan. 
State  of  Michigan. 


SECTION  18. 


SECTION  19. 


SECTION  20. 


SECTION  21. 


John  W.  Noyes,  Dec.  25,  1835 

J.  B.  Dawkin,  March  18,1836 

H.  Hervey  and  William  Baker,  June  6,  1836.. 

SECTION  22. 

George  J.  Clark,  Jan.  22,  1836 

D.  A.  Lovett,  March  5,  1836 

Samuel  D.  Lovett,  March  7,  1836 

James  Horner,  April  29,  1836 


80 
160 
400 


80 
160 
160 
240 


SECTION  23. 

James  Horner,  April  29,  1836 320 

Amplin  Blake,  Nathan  Blake,  W.  J.  Steele,  and  L. 

Bacon,  April  29,  1836 160 

Jacob  Dir,  Dec.  20,  1853 40 

State  swamp  land,  September,  1850 40 

A.  R.  Scott,  Sept.  9,  1854 80 

SECTION  24. 

J.  H.  Ostrom,  W.  R.  Palmer,  and  T.  R.  Walker, 

April  20,1836 480 

Earl  Durfee,  Dec.  4,  1836 160 

SECTION  25. 

J.  H.  Ostrom,  W.  R.  Palmer,  and  T.  R.  Walker, 

April  20,  1836 320 

Ambrose  Cock,  July  12,  1836 160 

Josiah  Bennett,  July  12,  1836 160 

SECTION  26. 
Charles  Taylor,  July  12,  1836 640 


SECTION  27. 


James  Horner,  April  29,  1836.. 
Chandler  Peaee,  Nov.  1,  1852.. 
Calvin  Frost,  Nov.  9,  1852 , 


320 
240 

80 


SECTION  28. 
H.  Hervey  and  William  Baker,  June  6,  1836 640 

SECTION  29. 
State  of  Michigan. 

SECTION  30. 
State  of  Michigan. 

SECTION  31.  • 


State  of  Michigan. 


SECTION  32. 


Nelson  Washburn,  Dec.  31,  1842 80 

Bara  W.  Moore,  Nov.  14,  1843 40 

State  of  Michigan 480 

John  C.  Morse,  March  14,  1848 40 

SECTION  33. 

George  J.  Clark,  Jan.  22,  1836 80 

J.  H.  Ostrom,  W.  R.  Palmer,  and  T.  R.  Walker, 

March  26,  1836 160 

Charles  W.  and  John  A.  Rockwell,  Dec.  7,  1836....  320 
A.  B.  Watkins,  March  7, 1838 80 

SECTION  34. 

George  J.  Clark,  Jan.  22,  1836 80 

Cbauncey  Pratt,  March  19,  1836 160 

Caleb  Orcutt,  Jan.  30,  1837 160 

0.  W.  Legg,  March  4,  1837 40 

Philip  House,  March  7, 1837 40 

Joseph  L.  Taylor,  March  7  and  May  10,  1838 120 

R.  W.  Wilferton,  March  25,  1839 40 

SECTION  35. 

J.  H.  Ostrom,  W.  R.  Palmer,  and  T.  R.  Walker, 

April  20,  1836 .' 160 

Enos  Hinman,  July  8,  1836 80 
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Acres. 

R.  W.  Wilferton,  March  25,  1839 40 

L.  H.  Bishop,  Nov.  27,  1845 40 

Sylvester  Fredenburg,  June  24,  1852 200 

Calvin  Frost,  November  9, 1852,  and  Jan.  11,  1854     80 
William  Kimball,  April  19,  1854 40 

SECTION  36. 
William  A.  Tomlinson  and  W.  A.  Booth,  March  22 

and  April  26,  1836 .. 480 

John  Ostrom,  William  R.  Palmer,  and  Thomas  R. 

Walker,  April  20,  1836 160 

EARLY  ROADS. 
•  As  late  as  1846  there  was  but  one  road  in  the  township, 
known  as  the  State  road.  This  road  ran  on  the  section  line 
between  sections  7  and  18,  on  a  section  line  from  west  to 
east,  and  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  east 
line  of  the  township  diverged  to  the  north  and  east.  The 
earliest  recorded  road,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  already 
mentioned,  was  surveyed  the  13th  day  of  October,  1846, 
"  the  whole  of  which  road  lies  in  township  4  south,  of 
range  9  west,  to  wit :  commencing  at  the  quarter  stake  on 
the  south  line  of  section  5,  running  thence  north  three 
hundred  and  four  rods  and  twenty  links  on  the  quarter 
line  to  the  point  where  it  strikes  the  town  line,  it  being 
forty-seven  links  east  of  the  quarter  post  at  the  south  side 
of  section  32,  in  township  3  south,  of  range  9  west,  making 
in  all  three  hundred  and  four  rods  and  twenty  links.  This 
road  is  designated  as  a  communicating  portion  of  a  road 
running  north  and  south."  The  latter  road  passed  through 
the  southern  portion  of  the  township  of  Climax.  The 
survey  of  this  road  was  made  by  Randolph  Nutting  and 
approved  by  the  highway  commissioners,  who  were  Nathan 
Kerr  and  Frederick  Harrison. 

The  road  districts  were  established  by  the  highway  com- 
missioners at  a  meeting  held  at  the  house  of  J.  J.  Gardner, 
March  30,  1847.  Other  roads  were  established  as  the 
needs  of  the  settlers  demanded. 

•»  EARLY   SETTLERS. 

The  earliest  settler  upon  the  soil  of  Wakeshma  was  Jacob 
J.  Gardner,  who  first  appeared  in  the  township  when  it  was 
a  wilderness  and  located  upon  section  15.  Finding  no 
neighbors,  he  was  obliged  to  depend  wholly  upon  his  own 
exertions  in  his  efforts  to  improve  his  land  and  make  for 
himself  a  comfortable  home.  He  emigrated  from  Columbia 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  became  a  resident  of  the  township  in  1843. 
Mr.  Gardner's  integrity  of  character  and  his  indomitable 
will  made  him  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  early 
pioneers.  He  was  chosen  the  first  supervisor  of  the  town- 
ship, and  from  that  date  until  his  death  held  many  of  the 
important  offices  within  the  gift  of  the  people.  His  knowl- 
edge of  parliamentary  law  and  his  excellent  judgment 
made  his  influence  important  in  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic affairs.  After  a  long  life  of  usefulness,  his  remains 
sleep  in  sight  of  the  homestead  in  which  his  life  had  been 
passed. 

The  following  list  embraces  the  tax-payers  in  Wakeshma 
for  1846,  the  year  of  its  organization : 

John  Ker.  Caleb  Orcutt. 

John  Beard.  Joseph  Heminway. 

Charles  Carver.  Wm.  B.  Logan. 

George  Beard.  Matthew  Cullen. 

Nelson  Washburn.  Cornelius  Cuyler. 

Russell  Worden.  A.  R.  Scott. 


Jacob  I.  Gardner. 
Asa  Wixson. 
Elias  Stilwell. 
Frederick  Harrison. 
David  Stilwell. 
James  Stilwell. 
John  Baughy. 
Wm.  Fairchild. 
John  Stilwell,  Jr. 
Nathan  C.  Ker. 
Ward  &  Bronson. 
Ward  &  Co. 
Blake  &  Co. 
G.  S.  Stearns  &  Co. 
P.  Hasbrouk. 

Rundle. 

C.  Blackman. 
I.  Horner. 
L.  B.  Holcum. 
Rachel  Crowell. 
M.  Ragan. 
E.  C.  Valentine. 
I.  F.  Abbey. 
H.  S.  Sanford. 
John  Benham. 
R.  Nutting. 
O.  Valentine. 

E.  N.  Shelton. 

F.  P.  Tuttle. 
Richard  Reed. 
E.  C.  Seaman. 
James  Noyes. 
Aaron  Proctor. 
Daniel  Lovett. 

Wilder. 

A.  Cook. 

J.  Bennett. 
Benjamin  W.  Davis. 
C.  Pease. 
George  Howland. 
Henry  Harvey. 

Eldred. 

Harvey  &  Co. 


D.  B.  Eldred. 
I.  Hall. 

I.  P.  Sheldon. 

Caldwell. 

C.  Howell. 
Ostrom  &  Co. 
J.  W.  Allen. 
Joseph  Caldwell. 
I.  Tack. 

C.  W.  Rockwell. 
I.  W.  Noyes. 
Stephen  Vickery. 

E.  A.  Hayden. 
R.  French. 

T.  Miller. 
H.  T.  Palmer. 
A.  H.  Ward. 
Ward  &  Bronson. 
J.  McCamsey. 
N.  Marsh. 
Wm.  Baker. 
John  Potter. 
Asa  Day. 
Edward  Day. 
James  Graham. 
I.  E.  Johnson. 
Charles  Grant. 
Lee  &  Piatt. 

E.  A.  Hayden. 

F.  Booher. 

C.  W.  Rockwell. 
E.  Harding. 
M.  O.  Clark. 
George  Clark. 
I.  Deming. 
C.  Pratt. 
J.  L.  Taylor. 
J.  Hays. 
R.  M.  Wilferton. 
E.  Chisman. 
Lyman  Bishop. 
Wm.  A.  Booth. 


The  next  pioneer  who  cleared  the  forests  of  Wakeshma 
was  John  Beard,  who  came  from  St.  Lawrence  County,  in 
New  York,  later  in  the  same  year,  and  purchased  40  acres 
of  Harvey  Jaycox,  to  which  he  added  80  acres,  and  later 
an  additional  80,  the  latter  having  been  purchased  of  Wil- 
liam Beard.  Upon  Mr.  Beard's  arrival,  he  immediately 
turned  his  attention  to  the  building  of  a  shelter  for  his 
family,  which  consisted  of  a  log  house  covered  with  bass- 
wood  shakes.  Mr.  Beard  had  12  children,  but  one  of  whom 
was  born  in  the  township,  and  who  were  on  but  one  occa- 
sion together  at  the  same  time.  His  son  George  still  re- 
sides in  the  township.  He  is  known  as  a  successful  farmer, 
and  a  man  of  remarkable  memory.  Leveritt  Beard,  another 
son,  was  the  first  child  born  in  the  township,  his  birth 
having  occurred  in  1844. 

Nelson  Washburne  may  be  ranked  as  among  the  fore- 
most of  the  early  pioneers,  having  made  the  township  his 
home  in  1842,  and  entered  80  acres  of  land  in  December 
of  that  year.  This  he  at  once  improved  and  made  pro- 
ductive. 

The  first  religious  service  in  the  township  was  held  at 
the  log  house  of  Mr.  Washburne.  Services  followed  soon 
after  at  the  house  of  Jacob  J.  Gardner,  which  were  led  by 
IMward  Chesebro,  from  Calhoun  County. 

Caleb  Orcutt  came  from  Cincinnati  in  1837,  and  entered 
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160  acres  of  land  on  section  34.  The  date  of  his  settle- 
ment it  is  impossible  to  give,  though  he  may  be  ranked 
among  the  earliest  pioneers.  He  first  filled  the  office  of 
township  clerk,  and  acted  as  the  second  supervisor.  His 
career  was,  however,  brief,  as  a  fatal  illness  ended  his  life 
in  1849,  after  which  his  family  removed  to  Minnesota. 
His  son  later  resumed  his  residence  in  the  township,  and 
died  there  in  1872. 

John  Stilwell,  with  his  sons,  Elias  and  David,  removed 
to  the  township  in  1842,  when  they  chose  a  home  on  sec- 
tion 8.  David  removed  to  section  14,  where  he  purchased 
80  acres  and  still  resides.  They  were  among  the  earliest 
township  officers,  and  took  an  active  interest  in  affairs  of 
public  import. 

Joseph  Heminway  was  a  resident  of  the  township  before 
its  organization,  and  first  filled  the  office  of  school  inspector. 
He  resided  upon  160  acres,  which  he  purchased  of  Ward 
&  Bronson,  who  entered  it  for  purposes  of  speculation,  and 
lived  upon  this  land  until  his  death. 

A.  Nutting  and  his  son  Randolph  were  among  the 
earliest  purchasers  of  land  in  the  southwest  portion  of  the 
township.  Randolph  Nutting  fas  a  surveyor  by  profession, 
and  the  evidences  of  his  professional  skill  are  apparent  in 
every  portion  of  the  township.  He  was  a  man  of  scholarly 
attainments,  but  eccentric  in  his  tastes,  and  lived,  apart 
from  his  neighbors,  the  life  of  a  hermit.  His  death  oc- 
curred in  1879. 

In  1843,  Russell  Worden  and  Charles  Carver  arrived. 
They  both  purchased  uncleared  land  on  section  32,  which 
by  their  energy  and  industry  they  converted  into  produc- 
tive farms. 

John  D.  Kerr  was  among  the  early  settlers  upon  section 
20.  With  him  came  his  son  Nathan,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  Charles  Root,  built  a  saw-mill  on  section  11,  which 
though  of  limited  capacity,  sawed  much  of  the  timber 
used  in  that  early  day. 

Cornelius  Cuyler  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  1846.  He 
purchased  of  Stephen  Yickery,  who  had  previously  entered 
it,  80  acres  on  section  12.  The  township  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  his  purchase  was  in  a  very  primitive  condition 
at  this  time.  Wolves  were  abundant,  and  the  game  of  the 
forest  afforded  an  easy  subsistence  to  the  Indians,  whose 
wigwams  were  seen  at  frequent  intervals.  Mr.  Cuyler  first 
built  a  house  of  logs  and  then  removed  his  family  to  their 
new  habitation.  At  the  expiration  of  a  few  years  he  re- 
moved to  Athens,  where  he  died. 

An  early  festive  occasion  of  some  significance  in  the 
township  was  the  union  of  Mr.  Cuyler's  daughter  to  Mat- 
thew Cullen, — the  first  marriage  in  Wakeshma. 

Asa  Wixson  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  1845.  He  came 
from  Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  located,  in  November  of 
that  year,  80  acres  on  section  12.  He  remained  with  his 
family  at  Athens,  with  a  settler  named  Dolph,  until  a  log 
house  was  constructed,  into  which  they  removed  on  its 
completion.  He  then  began  the  clearing  of  his  land, 
having  succeeded  in  improving  ten  acres  the  first  winter. 
The  following  spring  ten  additional  acres  were  chopped, 
half  of  which  was  sown  with  wheat.  He  became  a  suc- 
cessful farmer,  and  died  in  the  township  in  1871.  His 
son   Ozias  has  laid  claim   to  his  having  raised  the  first 


wheat  in  the  township,  though  it  is  quite  probable  that  a 
wheat  crop  was  produced  earlier  than  1846. 

Augustus  R.  Scott  purchased  80  acres  of  Asa  Briggs, 
on  section  15,  in  1846.  Mr.  Scott  was  one  of  the  foremost 
citizens  of  the  township,  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and 
much  force  of  character.  He  was  the  second  township 
clerk,  for  many  years  supervisor,  and  filled  other  important 
local  offices.  His  widow  still  resides  upon  the  homestead. 
A  settler  named  Valentine,  who  lived  west  of  Fulton, 
then  known  as  Wakeshma  Centre,  died  in  1846.  A  few 
of  the  settlers  came  to  the  funeral  with  ox-teams,  the  place 
having  been  reached  with  difficulty,  owing  to  the  want  of 
roads.  A  prayer  was  offered  on  the  occasion,  but  no  fur- 
ther service  was  held.  This  was  the  earliest  death  in  the 
township. 

John  and  Matthew  Cullen  were  in  the  township  during 
the  year  of  its  organization,  but  did  not  enter  land  until 
1849,  in  July  of  which  year  Matthew  purchased  40  acres 
on  section  13.  They  erected  a  log  house  and  cleared  the 
land  embraced  in  the  purchase,  and  later  sold  to  Benjamin 
Atwood. 

Sylvester  Fredenburgh  was  a  forme*  resident  of  Wayne 
County,  though  born  in  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  made 
Michigan  his  home  in  1852,  having  purchased  200  acres 
on  section  35.  The  land  was  then  in  a  primitive  condition, 
but  Mr.  Fredenburg's  industry  soon  converted  it  into  pro- 
ductive fields.  He  immediately  built  a  log  shanty,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  first  frame  barn  in  the  township.  The  log 
house  not  meeting  the  requirements  of  his  family,  he  after- 
wards erected  his  present  spacious  residence.  This  boasted 
not  only  a  cellar  but  a  cistern,  and  was  altogether  the  most 
pretentious  residence  that  appeared  in  Wakeshma  for  years. 
Mr.  Fredenburgh  was  active  in  the  organization  of  the 
early  school  districts,  and  has,  by  his  well-directed  enter- 
prise, been  greatly  instrumental  in  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  township.  The  successive  years  in  which  he 
has  filled  the  office  of  supervisor  indicates  the  confidence 
manifested  by  the  people  in  his  executive  ability.  He  is  a 
prominent  Mason,  and  has  been  Worshipful  Master  of  the 
Wakeshma  Lodge  from  its  organization,  with  the  exception 
of  the  present  year.  Mr.  Fredenburgh  was  also  instru- 
mental in  building  the  two  churches  of  the  township,  in 
one  of  which  he  is  an  active  officer.  He  still  resides  upon 
the  land  he  originally  purchased. 

Benjamin  Atwood  was  a  pioneer  from  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y., 
and  early  settled  in  Calhoun  Co.,  Mich.  In  1854,  being 
attracted  by  the  superior  quality  of  the  land  in  Wakeshma, 
he  removed  thither,  and  built  the  Atwood  Mills  on  section 
11,  which  are  still  running.  He  also  for  a  brief  period 
kept  a  store  in  the  vicinity.  Mr.  Atwood  was  a  man  of 
strong  personal  traits,  and  firm  in  his  convictions.  His 
frank  expressions  of  opinion  during  the  war  called  forth 
severe  judgment  from  others,  but  his  subsequent  course 
proved  these  criticisms  to  be  groundless.  He  died  in  1874, 
on  the  land  he  originally  purchased. 

Jeremiah  Mears  removed  to  the  township  in  1854,  and 
has  at  various  times  owned  many  farms  within  its  precincts. 
He  now  resides  at  Fulton. 

Samuel  R.  Culp  was  the  pioneer  of  a  small  colony  of  set- 
tlers from  Ohio,  from  whence  he  came  in  1856,  and  pur- 
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chased  the  south  half  of  section  24.  This  portion  of  the 
township  was  then  a  wilderness,  and  Mr.  Culp  devoted  him- 
self in  the  spring  of  his  arrival  to  the  clearing  of  a  sufficient 
portion  upon  which  to  erect  a  log  house,  to  which  he  removed 
his  family  in  the  fall.  He  also  built  a  saw-mill  the  same 
year,  which  was  run  by  steam-power,  and  began  operation 
in  December  of  1856.  This  mill  was  kept  actively  em- 
ployed for  ten  years,  and  sawed  2,000,000  feet  of  lumber 
per  year.  It  was  the  second  saw-mill  in  the  township,  the 
Atwood  Mill  being  the  first. 

For  some  time  after  Mr.  Culp's  arrival  the  southeast 
portion  of  the  township  was  entirely  unsettled,  his  location 
being  one  and  a  half  miles  from  -a  road  and  two  miles  from 
the  nearest  log  house.  His  presence,  however,  soon  attracted 
a  band  of  settlers  from  his  own  State,  among  whom  was 
Anthony  Fritz,  who  arrived  the  same  fall  and  purchased  a 
half  interest  in  the  mill.  George  Mason  and  family  and 
Sidney  Draper  and  family  followed  soon  after  and  settled  on 
section  25.  They  all  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Culp 
(27  in  number)  until  they  were  able  to  erect  houses  of  their 
own,  the  size  of  this  elastic  log  residence  having  been  16 
by  24  feet.  George  Mason  subsequently  removed  to  sec- 
tion 16,  where  he  still  resides.  Sidney  Draper  later  emi- 
grated to  Kansas. 

David  Kindy  was  the  next  Ohio  pioneer  who  selected  a 
home,  and  now  resides  on  section  24. 

Mr.  Culp  subsequently  purchased  other  lands  in  the 
township,  and  finally  removed  to  Athens,  where  he  is  now 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits. 

VILLAGES. 

Fulton. — The  little  hamlet  of  Fulton,  formerly  known 
as  Wakeshma  Centre,  and  still  designated  by  that  name  by 
many  old  residents  of  the  township,  is  located  on  the  four 
corners  of  sections  15,  16,  21,  and  *22.  The  land,  with 
the  exception  of  the  portion  on  section  16,  was  entered 
by  Joshua  B.  Dawkin,  Daniel  A.  Lovett,  J.  H.  Ostrom, 
W.  R.  Palmer,  and  Thomas  R.  Walker,  in  March,  1836. 
These  parties  bought  for  speculative  purposes,  and  sold 
again  long  before  the  first  log  house  was  erected,  or  any 
preliminary  steps  were  taken  towards  making  it  the  business 
centre  of  the  township. 

The  first  settler  in  Fulton  was  John  Y.  Lipe,  who  emi- 
grated from  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  purchased  80 
acres,  a  portion  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  hamlet. 
He  first  built  a  log  house,  and  subsequently  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  shingles,  for  which  the  demand  was  limited, 
and  easily  supplied  by  Mr.  Lipe's  industry.  He  afterwards 
removed  to  Wexford  County,  where  he  now  resides. 

Nathan  Kerr  came  soon  after  and  bought  the  half  of 
Lipe's  purchase,  embracing  40  acres.  He  was  employed 
in  a  saw-mill,  built  on  section  11,  but  resided  in  the  family 
of  Mr.  Lipe. 

Calvin  Frost,  who  now  resides  at  Fulton,  where  he  owns 
a  productive  farm,  came  from  Canada,  and  was  engaged  as 
a  contractor  on  the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad.  In  the 
fall  of  1851  he  pre-empted  land  on  section  26,  on  which 
he  erected  buildings  and  improved  five  acres.  He  subse- 
quently purchased  a  land-warrant  and  located  80  acres, 
embracing  his  improvements,  Nov.  9,  1852.    He  cultivated 


the  remaining  portion,  and  ultimately  removed  to  his  present 
residence. 

Henry  Selkrig  built  a  store  in  1869,  which  he  filled 
with  a  general  stock  of  goods.  The  building  was  three 
stories  in  height,  the  remaining  portions  having  been  built 
by  the  Good  Templars  and  the  Masonic  lodge.  Mr.  Selk- 
rig did  not,  however,  remain  long,  his  successors  being  Wil- 
liam Green  &  Son.  They  were  in  turn  succeeded  by  G.  O. 
Byington,  who  afterwards  removed  to  the  store  he  at  present 
occupies.  The  building  erected  by  Mr.  Selkrig  ultimately 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Hon.  Zachariah  Chandler. 

The  hamlet,  which  in  the  business  season  has  quite  an 
important  trade,  has  two  churches,  a  flourishing  school, 
taught  by  Miss  Minnie  Pierce,  two  general  stores,  the  pro- 
prietors of  which  are  G.  O.  Byington  and  Messrs.  Culp  & 
Bond,  one  hardware-  and  boot-  and  shoe-store,  kept  by  A. 
F.  Cropsey  &  Co.,  a  drug-store,  owned  by  O.  G.  Cook,  who 
is  also  deputy  postmaster  (G.  P.  Mason  being  the  postmaster), 
a  blacksmith-shop,  kept  by  Hakes  Brothers,  one  harness- 
shop,  owned  by  S.  B.  Lovin,  a  wagon-shop,  the  proprietor 
of  which  is  G.  F.  M.  Wright,  and  a  boot-  and  shoe-shop, 
kept  by  C.  Mullen.  J.  R.  Mears  carries  on  a  general  un- 
dertaking business.  The  place  also  boasts  two  physicians, 
Dr.  G.  P.  Pease,  who  represents  the  allopathic,  and  Dr.  W. 
H.  Haskin  the  homoeopathic  school. 

CHURCHES. 
Methodist  Episcopal— A  class  was  early  organized  in 
Wakeshma,  and  meetings  were  held  in  the  school-house  at 
Wakeshma  Centre.  The  society  attained  such  strength  that 
it  was  determined,  under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Hal- 
lo well,  in  1871,  to  erect  a  house  of  worship.  The  work 
progressed  so  rapidly  that  the  church  was  nearly  completed 
the  same  year,  and  the  following  year  witnessed  the  dedi- 
catory services.  The  pastors  in  succession  since  the  organ- 
ization of  the  society  have  been  : 

Revs.  Frank  Gage,  John  Clubine,  1854;  Noah  Fassett,  1855;  F.  W. 

Hoag,  1856;  Ostrom,  1858;  McCarthy,  1860;  J.  Gore, 

1861; Kise,  1862  ;  A.  W.  Torry,  1864;  Wm.  Paddock,  1867; 

C.  T.  Van  Antwerp,  1869 ;  J.  W.  Hallowell,  1870 ;  J.  A.  Van 
Fleet,  1873;  J.  White,  1875;  J.  F.  Orwick,  1876;  W.  M.  Ball, 
1878. 

The  present  stewards  are  D.  J.  Fritz,  J.  Hull,  J.  Mcln- 
tire,  W.  C.  Smith,  P.  Dier,  G.  W.  Brownell,  O.  M.  Gates. 
The  trustees  are  J.  Dir,  J.  B.  Hawks,  C.  Snell,  D.  Rich- 
ards, D.  F.  Bartsha,  J.  Tomlinson,  S.  Vickers,  F.  Harrison. 

Connected  with  the  church  is  a  flourishing  Sunday-school, 
over  which  W.  Mapes  is  superintendent,  who  is  aided  by 
an  efficient  corps  of  teachers. 

Evangelical  Reformed  Church. — This  religious  society 
was  organized  on  the  5th  of  May,  1866.  The  first  officers 
were  George  Snyder  and  John  W.  Gibson,  Elders  ;  Bern- 
ard Mathes  and  Charles  C.  Cratser,  Deacons ;  H.  G.  Hess, 
Treasurer.     The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  Samuel  Z.  Beam. 

The  church  edifice  was  commenced  in  1869,  the  corner- 
stone being  laid  on  the  9th  of  October  in  that  year.  It 
was  completed  and  dedicated  in  the  following  year,  1870. 
The  pastors  since  the  first  mentioned  have  been  L.  M. 

Rershner,  Samuel  Z.  Beam, Readinger  (not  installed), 

Solomon  Ream,  and  D..H.  Reiter,  the  present  pastor.    The 
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original  membership  numbered  IB ;  the  present  number  of 
members  is  96. 

MASONIC. 
Wakeshma  Lodge,  No.  284,  F.  and  A.  if.,  was  granted 
a  dispensation  and  held  its  first  meeting  Sept.  10,  1868. 
Its  charter  was  granted  January  15th  of  the  following 
year.  Its  first  officers  were  W.  H.  Overholt,  S.  W. ; 
Charles  Burnham,  J.  W. ;  E.  H.  Coller,  Sec;  W.  H. 
Selkrig,  Treas. ;  A.  A.  Holeomb,  S.  D. ;  J.  R.  Seymour, 
J.  D. ;  S.  P.  Marsh,  Tyler.  J.  W.  Codman,  one  of  its 
charter  members,  was  also  a  former  member  of  the  lodge 
to  which  the  notorious  Morgan  belonged.  The  present 
officers  are  G.  O.  Byington,  W.  M. ;  D.  J.  Fritz,  S.  W. ; 
C.  Burnham,  J.  W. ;  S.  P.  Marsh,  Treas. ;  N.  B.  Hakes, 
Sec. ;  J.  N.  Barker,  S.  D. ;  J.  W.  Carr,  J.  D. ;  E.  B.  Ford, 
Tyler.     The  present  membership  is  48. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  first  school-house  in  the  township  was  built  near  the 
log  house  of  J.  J.  Gardner,  some  time  after  his  advent. 
The  early  teacher  in  this  rudely-constructed  building  is  not 
remembered  by  the  surviving  settlers.  Soon  after  a  school 
was  organized  embracing  the  children  of  the  families  living 
on  section  32,  and  a  log  school-house  was  built,  the  first 
teacher  being  Miss  Crucia  Ann  Tuttle. 

School-houses  followed  the  arrival  of  settlers  until  the 
township  is  well  supplied  with  means  of  instruction.  There 
are  in  Wakeshma  6  whole  and  4  fractional  school  districts, 
presided  over  by  the  following  directors:  J.  G.  Wicks,  N. 
B.  Wakes,  Joseph  Crotser,  A.  S.  Pomeroy,  William  Cul 
Nathan  Holeomb,  Thomas  Copley,  J.  C.  Mears,  Geo"f^e 
Eberstein,  and  I.  F.  Alvord.  The  whole  number  of  pupils 
receiving  instruction  is  463,  who  are  taught  by  10  male 
and  11  female  teachers.  The  total  amount  paid  them  in 
salaries  is  $1488.50. 


township;  Medora  E.,  born  Aug.  5,  1841,  now  deceased; 
Charles  H.,  born  May  17,  1843,  married  Miss  Barkley, 
and  lives  in  this  town ;  Elizabeth  H.,  born  Nov.  27,  1845, 
married  F.  J.  Alroid,  now  living  in  Wakeshma ;  Isabella, 
born  Dec.  9,  1847,  married  A.  J.  Pulver,  living  in  Wa- 
keshma.    Mrs.  Haines  died  June  22,  1849. 
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DB.  DAVID  HAINES. 

This  gentleman  was  born  in  Cortland,  Westchester  Co., 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  16,  1805.  His  father,  James  Haines,*  had  a 
family  of  eight  children.  He  was  a  farmer,  but  preached 
the  gospel  to  some  extent  after  moving  to  Onondaga  Co., 
N.  Y.  In  1821  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Bochester, 
Monroe  Co.,  in  the  same  State,  where  his  son  David  at- 
tended the  high  school  until  he  became  of  age,  when  he 
began  the  study  of  dentistry,  in  a  short  time  taking  up  also 
the  study  of  medicine.  These  studies  were  prosecuted  during 
a  period  of  about  eight  years.  After  a  short  practice  in  Boch- 
ester he  located  at  Toronto,  Canada,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  and  where,  on  the  11th  of  May,  1836,  he  married 
Miss  Mary  Ann  Burrell.  Six  children  blessed  this  union, 
viz. :  James  D.,  born  Dec.  8,  1837,  went  South  before  the 
war  and  has  not  since  been  heard  from  ;  Mary  L.,  born  Sept. 
4,  1839,  married  to  Mr.  Codman,  and  lives  in  Wakeshma 


*  Mr.  Haines  preached  occasionally  during  a  period  of  fifty  years, 
and  died  when  he  had  almost  reached  his  ninetieth  year. 


DR.    DAVID    HAINES. 


In  1824,  Dr.  Haines  was  employed  as  clerk  in  a  variety 
store  in  Bochester,  N.  Y.  In  1832  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Bush  Institute,  at  the  same  place,  it  being  composed  of 
young  physicians  and  medical  students.  Dr.  Haines  was 
secretary  during  its  existence.  In  1834  he  was  appointed 
surgeon  in  the  18th  Bifle  Begiment,  2d  Division  State 
Militia,  under  Col.  A„  W.  Biley,  and  served  until  the  com- 
mand was  disbanded,  in  1839.  He  was  candidate  for  alder- 
man in  the  Fourth  Ward  of  Bochester,  against  Moses  B. 
Seward,  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  State,  and 
was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  three  votes.  Upon  being 
strongly  urged,  he  allowed  his  name  to  appear  as  a  candidate 
for  the  same  position  the  following  year.  The  laboring  class 
of  the  city  learned  the  men  on  the  ticket  with  him  were  in 
favor  of  enlarging  the  Erie  Canal,  and  all  the  candidates 
were  elected  by  their  votes,  they  seeking  the  furtherance  of 
the  canal  project,  because  it  was  likely  to  furnish  them 
with  work.  During  the  last  two  years  of  his  medical 
studies,  the  doctor  practiced  considerably  in  Bochester, 
and  after  his  course  was  completed,  continued  in  practice 
for  a  short  time.  In  1853  he  came  to  Michigan  and  bought 
a  farm  of  eighty  acres  in  Wakeshma  township,  to  which  he 
has  since  added  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  acres,  and  dis- 
posed of  forty.  After  a  residence  of  six  years  in  this  town, 
he  removed  to  Leonidas,  St.  Joseph  Co.,  where  he  also  re- 
mained six  years,  finally  returning  to  Wakeshma,  where  he 
still  resides.  The  doctor  is  a  Bepublican  in  politics,  and 
has  never  sought  office.  He  consented  to  be  a  candidate 
for  supervisor  of  Wakeshma  in  1854,  but  was  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  five,  none  of  his  party  being  elected.     He 
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has  since  declined  to  accept  the  nomination  for  any  office, 
partly,  as  he  remarks,  from  a  "  constitutional  dread  of  exer- 
cise ;"'  and  it  was  only  by  strong  persuasion  that  he  ever 
consented  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  in  political  affairs, 
as  he  has  always  been  opposed  to  "  running  for  office." 


SYLVESTER  FREDENBURG. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  Revolutionary  war  eleven 
brothers  by  the  name  of  Fredenburg  came  from  Germany 
and  settled  on  the  Hudson,  where  they  became  wealthy  and 
influential. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  traces  his  descent  from  one 
of  the  brothers  above  mentioned,  from  whom  he  is  removed 


with  fidelity.  From  1867  to  1876  he  represented  Wa- 
keshma  upon  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  where  he  was  re- 
garded as  an  able  and  efficient  member.  In  his  political 
belief  he  is  a  Democrat;  in  his  religious  connections  a 
member  of  the  German  Reformed  Church.  Mr.  Freden- 
burg holds  an  enviable  position  among  the  citizens  of  his 
town,  by  whom  he  is  considered  a  man  of  good  business 
qualifications  and  unquestioned  integrity,  and  is  intrusted 
with  the  settlement  of  many  estates,  which  occupy  the 
larger  part  of  his  time. 


CAPT.  ALBERT   A.  HOLCOMB, 

one  of  the  prominent  farmers  of  Wakeshma,  was  bom  in 
the  town  of  Lodi,  Washtenaw  Co.,  Mich.,  May  29,  1833. 
He  was  the  son  of  Alanson  R.  Holcomb  and  Nancy 
Slaughter,  pioneers  of  Washtenaw  County,  having  settled 


SYLVESTER   FREDENBURG. 

four  generations.  He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Kinder- 
hook,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April  8,  1823,  where  he  re- 
sided until  he  attained  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  when  his 
father,  Martin  Fredenburg,  removed  with  his  family  to  the 
town  of  Arcadia,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  elder  Freden- 
burg was  a  man  of  sterling  worth  and  marked  ability.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  political  matters  and  filled  many  local 
positions  of  trust.  He  represented  his  town  as  supervisor 
many  yoars,  besides  filling  other  minor  offices.  Both  he 
and  his  wifc,  whose  maiden  name  was  Polly  Skinkle,  died 
in  Arcadia. 

In  1852,  Mr.  Ifredenburg  came  to  Wakeshma  and  set- 
tled on  the  farm  where  he  now  resides,  which  he  purchased 
from  government.  This  farm  he  cleared,  and  the  fine  home 
of  to-day  is  the  result  of  his  own  industry. 

In  1845  he  married  Miss  Jane  M.  White,  of  Sodus, 
N.  Y.,  who  was  born  in  Ghent,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
6,  1828. 

Mr.  Fredenburg  has  been  prominently  identified  with 
the  development  of  Wakeshma,  and  has  occupied  many 
positions  of  trust,  the  duties  of  which  he  has  discharged 


CAPT.    ALBERT   A.    HOLCOMB. 

in  1828.     In  1833  the  family  moved  to  Jackson  County, 
and  from  thence  to  the  town  of  Charleston,  Kalamazoo  Co., 
where  the  old  people  died.     Capt.  Holcomb  received  an 
academical  education,  and  remained  with  his  father  upon 
the  farm  until  he  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age.    In  1863 
he  purchased  the  farm  where  he  now  resides,  which  origi- 
nally consisted  of  two  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  unim- 
proved land,  but  by  additions  has  become  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  productive   farms  in  the   township,  embracing 
four  hundred  and  forty  acres.     In  1863,  Capt.  Holcomb 
received  a  commission  as  first  lieutenant  in  the  volunteer 
service,  and  in  October  of  that  year  went  out  in  command 
of  Company  K,  28th  Regiment  Michigan  Volunteer  In- 
fantry.    He  served  with  distinction  during  the  war,  and 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Kinstou  and  Nashville,  N.  C. 
In  1858  he  married  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  Robert  Minnis, 
of  Washtenaw  Co.,  who  was  born  in  Ann  Arbor  March  5, 
1837.     They  have  been  blessed  with  two  children, —-Bar- 
nard   A.  and    Howard    G.     Although    not  a  pioneer   of 
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Wakeshma,  Mr.  Holcomb  has  done  a  great  deal  of  pioneer 
work.  His  farm  was  originally  heavily  timbered,  and  when 
he  first  settled  there  was  not  a  tree  cut  within  a  mile  and  a 
half.  He  has  been  prominently  identified  with  town  and 
county  politics,  and  is  a  staunch  Republican.  He  has  occu- 
pied several  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility,  the  duties 
of  which  he  has  discharged  with  fidelity.  For  seven  years 
he  filled  acceptably  the  office  of  deputy  sheriff. 


STEPHEN  R.  MARSH. 

When  the  words  flashed  over  the  wires  which  carried  to 
the  North  the  news  that  the  first  gun  had  been  fired  by 
traitors  upon  Fort  Sumter,  and  that  a  long  and  gloomy  war 
was  upon  us,  there  was  no  man  who  more  freely  responded 
to  the  President's  call  for  troops  or  who  left  home  and  fam- 
ily more  willingly,  to  go  forth  and,  if  need  be,  give  his  life 
upon  the  altar  of  his  country's  freedom,  than  Stephen  R. 
Marsh.  He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  A,  11th 
Regiment  Michigan  Infantry,  on  the  24th  of  August, 
1861,  to  serve  three  years.  Before  leaving  the  State  he 
was  made  a  corporal,  and  m  January,  1862,  was  promoted 
to  sergeant.     In  March,  1863,  he  was  again  promoted,  to 

2d  lieutenant,  un<l  in  April,  1864,  to    1st    Ueutonant.       He 

was  in  the  battles  of  Stone  River,  Davis  Cross-Koads, 
Chickamauga,  Mission  Ridge,  Buzzard  Roost,  Dallas,  Re- 
saca,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  and  Marietta  ;  and  was  discharged 
with  his  regiment  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1864. 
No  truer,  braver  soldier  ever  shouldered  a  musket  or  car- 
ried a  sword,  and  no  danger  was  so  great  or  situation  so 
hazardous  that  he  would  not  face  it  if  duty  called.  This  is 
written  by  one  who  knows  whereof  he  writes;  who  many 
times  sat  with  him  at  the  same  mess-table,  and  often  saw 
him  in  places  that  tried  men's  souls.  This  is  written  for 
the  history  of  Kalamazoo  County,  as  a  tribute  of  love  and 
esteem  for  a  brave  soldier  and  a  warm  friend. 


VALENTINE   CORNWALL, 

one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Wakeshma,  was  born  in  the 
village  of  Clonkehune,  Roscommon  Co.,  Ireland,  in  the 
year  1818.  He  was  the  youngest  in  a  family  of  ei«"ht 
boys  and  one  girl.  His  parents,  Michael  and  Isett  Corn- 
wall, were  people  in  good  circumstances,  and  gave  their 


children  liberal  advantages.  Valentine  received  a  good 
common-school  education.  He  was  reared  in  the  Episco- 
palian faith,  and  lived  under  the  paternal  roof  until  he 
was  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he  decided  to  come  to 
America.     Knowing  that  a  trade  would   be  of  material 


VALENTINE    CORNWALL. 

assistance,  he  apprenticed  himself;  after  the  completion  of 
his  indentures  he  went  into  business,  and  upon  the  death 
of  his  father,  in  1838,  he  took  passage  for  America,  in 
company  with  his  older  brother  James.  They  settled  in 
Canada,  where  two  brothers,  Michael  and  Edward,  had 
preceded  them.  Edward  was  a  wealthy  farmer  and  a 
prominent  citizen,  and  Valentine  was  in  his  employ  some 
four  months,  when  he  went  to  the  county  of  Oxford,  where 
he  purchased  a  farm.  Here  he  resided  fifteen  years,  when 
he  sold  his  property  and  came  to  Wakeshma,  and  purchased 
the  farm  where  he  now  resides,  which  originally  consisted 
of  three  hundred  acres  of  unimproved  land.  In  1876,  Mr. 
Cornwall  was  married  to  Miss  Matilda  Swanwick,  who  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Bedinlough,  Roscommon  Co.,  Ireland. 
In  his  political  and  religious  affiliations,  Mr.  Cornwall  is  a 
Republican  and  an  Episcopalian.  He  has  acquired  a  com- 
petency, the  result  of  a  long  life  of  industry  and  economy. 
He  has  two  children,  Isett  and  Mary  Ann. 


APPENDIX  AND   ERRATA. 


The  following  additional  items  were  received  too  late  for 
insertion  in  the  proper  place : 


LIST   OF   JUDGES   OF  THE    CIRCUIT   COURT, 
Hon.  Wm.  A.  Fletcher. 
Hon.  Epaphroditus  Ransom. 
Hon.  Charles  W.  Whipple. 
Hon.  Abner  Pratt. 


Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Graves. 
Hon.  Charles  R.  Brown. 
Hon.  Darius  C.  Comstoek. 
Hon.  Josiah  L.  Hawes. 


In  the  list  of  attorneys  the  names  of  Oscar  T.  Tuthill 
and  Hon.  Julius  C.  Burrows,  present  member  of  Congress, 
were  inadvertently  omitted. 

Errata. — On  page  1 14,  second  column,  line  36,  for  mutual 
read  mental;  page  115,  first  column,  line  45,  for  New  Beford 
read  New  Bedford;  page  116,  first  column,  line  4,  the 
period  after  the  word  court  should  follow  the  word  practice. 
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